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Mtmcnts,  40.  119,  160,  192,  230. 
r^2«,  3f.n,  424. 

dptes  better  than  rules 
.    first  le«*ons  ii\,  94  ; 
,,  .»  ..r  ,,.,,„  uutnerfttion.  37a. 
Army,  state  and  extent  of  education  in 

the,  419. 
Arnold  memoriAi,  10. 
Attend&oce  in  schools,  bad  ejects  of  ir- 
tegular,  ih  ;  a  aim  pie  njetliod  of  en- 
•uring   regular.  17;    a  hiip  towards, 
103  ;  ndes  and  rtgutatious.  104, 

Baptitm,  on  the  duty  of  adrolniiteriiig 
mrtcr  the  aecond  Jeuon,  105;  and  re* 
^tnition  act.  74. 

Bengal  and  Agra  presidencies,  education 
in  the,  139, 

Betttm's  charity,  IK,  231. 

Bible  in  schools,  on  the  exclusive  nae  of 
the,  214;  teaching  the.  should  he  a 
hviiTg  thing,  3n9* 

Bilhon,  «hat  i%  a?  408, 

Bi^hopi*  charge*,  extracts  from,  2y.  64t 
lor,,  114.  214,34?.  386,412. 

Blind,  tK>iiks  for  the,  39  ;  Umdon  So- 
ciety for  teaching  the,  to  read,  229. 

Blue  Coat  Hospital  at  Liverpool.  1 18. 

Bombay,  Mrhotd  for  the  children  of 
European"  at,  ^0' 

Booka.  report  of  the  S,PX",K.  on  educa- 
tional. 324.  a  cln^ftifled  list  of,  re-* 
iptired  for  nationnl  schools.  98  j  for 
children.  3J  ;  **  Kor  many  book*  1  care 
n«l,"3l2, 

UojrlKiQd  of  the  nvandrrcr.  C2* 


Cambridge,  hints  on  entering  at.  205, 
'241;  tnathematicai  tripos,  76;  claa* 
aical,  ISfi;  adjudgment  of  medali. 
262;  attempt  to  secure  a  correspon- 
dence between  the  professional  lec- 
tures and  university  examinations  at. 

Canada,  university  in,  157,  328. 

Canons  and  rubrics  relating  to  educa- 
tion, lln. 

Catechising,  hints  on,  28;  regulations 
in  the  diocese  of  Tours,  29;  as  pre* 
paratory  to  confirmation,  30;  advan- 
tage of,  over  any  other  species  of 
teaching.  31  ;  should  take  place  in  the 
presence  of  the  congregntion,  65  ;  to 
preach  without,  is  to  build  without  a 
foiuidtiUon,  107  ;  some  account  of 
Sr.  Augustine's  treatise  on.  361  ;  the 
basis  of  national  education.  387 ;  a 
specimen  of  catechising  very  young 
children.  409;  a  little  book  recom- 
mended as  a  help,  71. 

Catechism,  hymns  on  the.  385,  413.  414. 

Charity  schools,  anniversary  at  St.  Paul's. 
I.'i9.263. 

Charter  House,  success  at  Oxford.  191, 
264. 

Child's  answer,  287  ;  Haydn's  childhood, 
287. 

Children,  more  capable  of  religion  than 
adults.  81  ;  on  cultivating  the  imagi- 
nation of  young.  &.  S.S.  165. 

Chinese  education,  on  the  general  prin- 
ciples of,  172, 

Christian  brothers.  393. 

Christ's  Ho«.pital.  history  of,  with  waod- 
rut,  5G  ;  regulationa  for  the  admission 
of  children.  59  ;  her  mnjesty*s  dona- 
tion of  £1,000. 159  ;  gains  a  university 
scholanhip,  159;  fk^ter  supper.  191  ; 
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omtion  day,  359  ;  bcqaesta  of  £2,000 
to,  50  years  hence,  416;  Benevolent 
Society  of  Blue*.  423. 

Chronological  Tabic,  on  the  use  of^  211, 

Church,  hints  on  making  the  school  ft 
nursery  for  the,  337  ;  the,  and  the 
school  in  their  reciprocal  bearing,  28G ; 
ftnd  aUte,  their  relative  duties  in  edu- 
ciition,  130 ;  school*,  their  influence  ' 
in  checking  the  disturbances  of  1842, 
221  ;  build  n  church,  and  school  will 
follow,  29;  church  and  dissenting 
I  day  schools,  relative  numbers  of  chil- 
dren in,  75, 

Church  Clavering,  or  the  schoolmaster, 
107- 

Circulatitig  schools  in  Wales,  64. 

ClBM^rooms,  on  the  use  and  abuse  of, 
133. 

Clergy,  on  the  exclusive  gentility  of  the, 
44 ;  its  connection  with  the  disaffec- 
tion of  the  middle  and  lower  orders, 
45  ;  formerly  raised  in  greater  measure 
from  the  poorer  classes,  46 ;  how,  46 — 
49 ;  education,  a  main  part  of  the 
duty  of  the,  64  ;  ancient  canons  refer- 
ing  to  the  obligation,  129  ;  to  bring 
up  young  persons  in  their  own  houses, 
130 ;  how  m  clergyman  may  make  the 
most  of  the  little  time  he  can  spare 
for  his  school,  120  ;  more  clergy  want- 
ed, 297 ;  contributions  of  the  clergy 
to  charity,  23 1 

Clergy  sons'  school  at  Marlborough,  2C4, 
358  I  clergy  daughters'  school  at  War- 
rington, 422 

Clothing,  on  the  advantages  of,  a  limited 
number,  319. 

Confirmation,  on  preparing  randidates 
for,  30,  ^.'i,  412;  first,  at  Gibraltar, 
ll€;  at  Malta,  192;  great  increase  of 
csjTdidates  for,  421;  the  minute  pro- 
portion of  criminals  who  have  been 
confirmed,  75. 

Corporeal  punishment,  a  few  words  in 
defence  of  the  occasional  employment 
of,  IGU 

Council,  committee  of  privy,  131. 

Crime  and  ignorance,  74,  259,  423. 

Uanic  schools,  a  word  in  defence  of,  133, 

Deaf  and  dumb  asylums,  1 17,  225,  392. 

Deaths,  40,  ICO,  192,  230,  296,  328,  360, 

Desk  faljing,  with  woodcutt^  60 ;  parallel 
desks,  232. 

Dictation  and  composition,  378 ;  how  to 
teach  R)K4ltng  by,  4(15, 

Diligence  in  study,  means  of  exciting,  1 93 . 

Diocesan  boards — Cambridge,  326 ;  Ches- 
ter. 227;  Chichester,  116;  Kxeter, 
""     Lincoln,  3»,  420,  tendon,  326; 


Oxford,  190:  Ripon,  190.  4IS.  4i2; 
Salisbury,  30,  U7;  Wells,  7a>  190, 
356;  Winchester,  38,  77,  294,  390; 
Worceiter,  38,  229. 
Documents,  33,  72,  112,  183,  220.  319, 
355,388.415. 

Early  formation  of  studious  habits,  313. 

Education,  the  principles  upon  which  it 
should  be  based,  1 08 ;  better  than 
laws,  287,  386 ;  indigence  not  often 
found  in  company  with  good,  385  ;  nor 
crime,  385  ;  none  but  christians  can 
give  christian,  318;  the  real  jjoint  at 
issue  in,  is,  who  shall  give  it?  318  ; 
inadequately  provided  upon  the  yo* 
luntary  system,  110 ;  relative  duties  of 
the  church  and  state  in,  109 — 112; 
estimate  of  the  numbers  of  schools  re- 
quired in  England  and  Wales,  with  the 
probable  eicpense,  114;  striking  in- 
stance of  educational  destitution,  79. 

Emulation,  as  a  means  of  exciting  dili- 
gence in  study,  193;  strictures  on. 
233  ;  a  defence  of,  265  ;  on,  as  view^ed 
in  the  light  of  holy  scripture,  270  ;  a 
further  defence  of,  304. 

English,  why  this  is  called  the  English 
Journal  of  Education,  1. 

Eton  College  improvements,  78;  New- 
castle scholarship,  and  number  of 
scholars,  228  ;.  Foundation  and  King's. 
295  ;  King's  scholars,  358. 

Etymology,  how  to  teach  it,  with  list  of 
books,  65;  cautions  to  the  teacher, 
70;  further  hints  on  teaching,  218. 

Exhibitions  from  grammar  schools,  48. 
124,423. 

Factory  bfll,  general  remarks  on  the,  130; 

first  impressions  with  regard  to,  160 ; 

one  or  two  petitions  in  favour  of,  189  ; 

its  failure   a    call  upon    the  church, 

245 ;  a  good  riddance,  349  ;  ditto,  386. 
Factory  schools  at  Bradford,  1 17  j  a  good 

example,  360. 
Farmers,  schools  wanted  for,  as  well  as 

for  labourers.  215. 
First  lessons,  25 «, 
Foundling  hospitals  in  Italy,  52. 
France^  recent  visit  to  schools  in,  23. 

Gallery,  advantages  of  a«  in  a  parochial 

school,  2,  122;  rather  for  the  use  of 

the  clergyman  thnn  of  tlie  school mas- 

.     ter,  3  ;   plan    of,   with   section,  &c., 

W0mkiits,  4  ;  as  used  in  the  training 

system,  379* 

Gcof;rnphy.  how  to  tench   the  elements 

I       nf;ji9. 

Goveniesies*  benevolent  institution,  I  'J  I . 
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GoffTomcnt  educ&tiotiKl  schemes.  130; 

whfiefiueot  tchemes  uid  inteotionSi 
US.  3i6. 

Gnnniar.  fiftt  logons  in,  2 1 7. 

Gnmnukr  i^hooU,  the  antlent  me&ni  of 
tttaching  the  middle  and  lower  orders 
to  ttie  church,  43  ;  the  priacipal  object 
of  intieiit.  the  education  of  youth  for 
the  priesthood,  46;  lUt  of.  founded 
within  thirty  years  prior  to  the  refer- 
mitiDD,  45 ;  extracts  from  the  statutes 
of,  45,  4S;  their  connection  with  the 
universities,  by  means  of  exhitiitionsp 
4^:  ManchestPT,  187;  Preston  Jo  Lan* 
cashire,  39;  Rugby.  78;  Richmond. 
191 ,  new  eiLhibitious  founded  at 
High^ate.  155;  enlarged  at  Exeter. 
125;  proposed  extension  of  inAtruc- 
tioa  at  Kirby  Ravensworth.  9 ;  vice- 
thancellor's  judgment,  290 ;  at  Marl- 
borough, l.^;  lord  chancelJor'a  judg- 
ment, 418. 

Graham  collc^,  423. 

Grosvenor  tchoob,  Cheshire,  7^. 

Htrrow  School.  ISl 

Health  of  the  people,  as  connected  with 

national  educttion,  144. 
Hereford  cathedral  School,  423. 
Hibernian  Society^  228,  264. 
Hinti   to     school     managers,  215;    to 

tdchcrs*  257,  286. 
HaUdayt  at  public  schools.  343. 
Holbmd,  education  in,  199. 
Kocne  Mtd  colonial  infant  9^chool  society. 

smeoded  regu1ation»t  79;  resolutions 

a»  to  training,  3U7. 
Hitman  titudies.  on  the  paramount  ttn- 

poftaticeof^  93. 

IgnOfmnee  toid  crime,  225,  231. 

tmaginattoQ,  on  cultivating  the.  of  young 
children,   5,  85.  ir,5. 

ladivtdual,  p.  class  instruction,  123. 

Infant  Krhools  in  Tuscany.  52  ;  proposed 
mid'^ay  meal  to  the  scholars,  188 ; 
the  more  an  infant  school  resembles 
a  well  rrguiated  nursery  the  better^ 
231. 

Infirmary,  royal,  for  children,  192. 

Inspection,  on  the  importance  and  ad- 
vantages  of,  29,  349  ;  appointment  of 
local  inspectors,  157  ;  helps  to  pre- 
cision in  the  work  of  inspection,  339  ; 
hints  from  an  inspector,  337. 

ircUnd,  its  educational  wsnta  and  diflfi- 
culties,  a  dialogue,  272  ;  government 
scheme,  36;  national  education  ques- 
tion. 79 ;  address  of  the  primate  and 
eight  other  hiahops.  on  the  withdrawal 
of  the  pM'U*mefitary  grant  from  church 


schools,  3S ;  natioiul  board.  358 :  pro- 
test against,  72 ;  church  education 
society  for,  account  of,  157,  189,  226  ; 
petition  in  behalf  of,  165 ;  a  |jlan  for  a 
collegiate  school  tn,  178;  progress. 
228;  St.  Columba's  college,  294. 
Irish  society,  229. 

Johnson,  Dr.  on  education,  93. 
Journal,  why  called    "  English,**   1 ;   to 

what  party  in   the   church  it  beloog'S. 

BO ;  how  it  alms  to  be  practical,  1 19. 

King's  college,  London,  luoceia  at  the 
universities,  117.  158,  264;  annual 
general  court,  227. 

Ladies*  schools,  practical  methods  of 
teaching  in,  216. 

Language,  on  the  importance  of  instruc- 
tion in,  66,  94  ;  a  knowledge  of,  more 
important  than  that  of  objecta,  401  ; 
outline  of  a  course  of  lessons  on,  with 
especial  reference  to  our  own,  311  ; 
first  lessons  in,  217,  311. 

Late  boys  in  nstional  school,  **  To  be 
late  is  to  be  absent,'^  17. 

Law,  children  sent  to  school  to  learn  obe* 
dicnceto,  21. 

Uw  reports,  154,  187,  290,  353,  418* 

Leamy*»  charity,  118. 

Learning  by  heart,  122. 

Lectures,  Familiar,  in  connection  with 
questioning,  344. 

Libraries^  lending,  32. 

Liverpool  collegiate  institution,  SB,  77* 
1!*1- 

1x1  wer  classes ;  on  attaching  them  to  the 
church,  43,  125. 

Manufacturing  districts;  report  of  the 
inspectors  of  factories,  357  ;  on  edu- 
cation in,  319. 

Maps,  on  the  use  of,  341  ;  a  book  re- 
commended on  the  constniction  of. 
80. 

Marine  society,  191. 

M  *  N  eile  testi  nionial,  158. 

Medical  students,  boarding-house  for, 
at  St,  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  39, 
229,  358,  Queen's  College  at  Birming- 
ham, 78,  327. 

Memory,  on  writing  from,  123, 

Mental  faculties,  order  of  development 
of,  136. 

Middle  and  lower  orders,  on  the  exclu- 
sion of  the,  from  the  clerical  order, 
44  ;  on  attaching  them  to  the  church, 
antient  method,  43 ;  our  present 
means,  125, 

Middle  schools,  349,  3H,  293. 
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Monitors,  on  the  t^niploymcnt  of,  232, 
Moral  tmining,   Bisliop  Jebb  oti^   316; 

popfi ratio n.  of  the  sexes  in,  31G. 
Municipal  corporat ion  act,  and  trustees 

of  charities,  3fi3. 

Nfltionul  society,  annua]  report,  220 ;, 
annual  meetings  226  ;  address  on  edu  - 
cation  in  the  manufoctunng  and  mi- 
iiing  districts,  319  ;  special  fund,  325  ; 
the  Archdeacon  of  Lewes  on,  323 ; 
disposal  oft  323,  355,  421  ;  intelU^ 
Bence,  116,  189,421. 

Naval  school,  royal,  262* 

Newfoundland  and  British  North  Ame- 
rica school  society,  328* 

Noise  in  large  schools,  hints  how  to  re* 
duce,  134. 

Notting:ham,  391. 

Oral  teaching,  methods  of,  258, 
Orphan  asylums,  infant,  76,  2G3  ;  Lon- 
don, 3y2. 
Oxford   university,     summary    of    the 
members    of,    156  j  clnss    list,    M], 
grant  to  the  national  society,  42 1 . 

Parents  of  children   in   imtiunal  schools 

should  be  requirt'd  to  do  their  part,  18. 
Barish  schools,  349. 
Parliamentary  grants,  262 ;  disposal  of, 

35,  155. 
Pews,  an  usurpation  on  the  rights  of  the 

poor,  lOG,  120. 
Places,  on  the  taking  of^  232. 
Play- ground,  use  of,  in  training  system, 

379. 
Poetry,  on  the  advantages  of,  in  educa- 

tioni  71;  poetry.  33,  61,  150,287,312, 

385,  413. 
Policemen,  libraries  for,  264, 
Politics,  a  schoolmaster's,  50. 
Portfolio,  the  editor's,    28',,  318,  385, 

414. 
Prayers,  a^n  office  for  the  use  of  schools, 

254 ;    a    child's    evening    prayer,   in 

verse,  288. 
Principles  better  than  rule*  in  teaching 

arithmetic,  26. 
Professorial  lectures,  an  attempt  to  se- 
cure a  correspondence  between,  and 

university  examinations,  at  Cambridge, 

18G. 
Prison,  provision  made  for  instruction  in 

the  model,  39. 
Propagation   of   the  gospel,  society  for, 

356. 
Provident   society*  propnwd   church   of 

England  adRmlmiutei's,  17-1. 
Public  schools,  at  wimt  pgc  a  boy  should 

be  sent  to»  360. 


Pynishmentja  diiiquytlon  on,  161. 

Quest iuning,  familiar  lectures  in  connec- 
tion with,  344  ;  a  better  mode  of  ex- 
amining a  class  than  by  mere,  375  j 
questions  in  arithmetic,  342  ;  chrono- 
logy, geographical  arithmetic,  &c,,  343. 
CFor  relifriott^  t^ueititming;  see  cater ki*- 
inff.J 

Rt-adinf!:*  bow  to  teach,  216,  259. 

Religious  instruction  cannot  beL'in  too 
eariy,  386;  a  specimen  of,  a  century 
ago,  381. 

Reports  and  Other  documents,  proposc-d 
interchange  of,  55. 

Rubrics  and  canons  relating  to  educa- 
tion, 115. 

Ru^by  and  IJunchurch  deaneries*  associa- 
tion, 357. 

Rugby  school,  1 57  ;  speech  day,  263, 

Sacrament,  what  is  a  (in  verse),  395. 

St.  Augustine — Some  account  of  his 
treatise  on  catechising,  361. 

St.  Mark's  college,  C hilsea,  free  scholar^ 
ship,  159;  nnnunl  examination,  22€. 

Sflmpkr,  lines  for  a,  33. 

Scientific  association,  teach ers\  158. 

School,  specimen  of  school- house,  irtffc 
ground  plan  and  p/^  ml  ton,  1 1 ;  propos- 
ed arrangement  for  a  large  nolloonl, 
with  icooikut,  133;  ground  plan  of 
village,2H2 ;  self-supporting,  a  tract  re- 
commended, 33  ;  straw  plaiting  school, 
2«0. 

Schoolmaster?,  helpers  to  the  clergy,  29; 
why  we  have  not  hctterj  365 ;  a  state- 
ment of  the  position  of,  by  one  of 
themselves,  397  ;  remuneration  of,  in 
Scotland,  225 ;  proposed  provident 
association,  174;  thoughts  for,  50, 
I7G,  309  ;  on  collecting,  for  improve- 
ment, in  the  harvest  holidays,  223, 
232 ;  association,  account  of,  36 ; 
rules  and  regulations,  153  ;  annual  re- 
port, 388  ;  association  for  Essex,  295  ; 
union  for  the  deanery  of  Bid  minster, 
296;  annual  meeting  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  293  :  a  plea  for  the  ordination  of 
cei-tain,  297;  on  the  proposal,  329 j 
objections  by  one  uf  themselves,  331 ; 
answer  to  the  objections,  by  another, 
394;  the  '*chistian  brothers,"  pro- 
posed for  consideration,  393. 

Scotland  ;  Trinity  college,  Perth,  392. 

Secretaries,  meeting  of,  226. 

SedbergU  school,  230. 

Self- con troul  in  parents  and  iiistruclurs, 
236. 
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Sna,  Of)  teichins  both,  together,  23t, 

31$. 
Slieffidd  church  of  EiigUnd  in&tnictloii 

-ohool,  230, 
'  method,  257* 
rarie*  Tor^  159. 
V  to  towrh*  by  dictatton,  405 
iticultjr  o(QbCattlmgcommu- 
.  ll<»:   a  pn«tictl  hint  or 

Siuiixjtii  iree  gmmmBt  schrml,  231.  * 

Stitt,  reUtJ ve  <j  utiei  of  the  Church  tnd,  in  i 

rducstiun,  i  1 1,  131  ;  the.  cunnot  edu- 

cttf  thtf  people:  will  the  chutth  T  245. 

Jittt«!ic*»  3:»,  74,  Ti*,  i:>r»,  i8H,22a,  259, 

^ludj  tnide  ca»y  -  »»  *hb  witet  97,  121. 

Sundir  schools,  origin  of,  377  ;  the  beat 
w»7  of  e*tflhljshing  a  good  one,  31;  ' 
hiot  '  j;  the  room*  for  week-  i 

d«y  J.  414;    opening  of,  at 

Devirjurv,  ojj-,   a,  in  the  fw  west, 
I  Ay, 

Sundi;  Rchool  teachers,  31 ;  how  thia 
jcifumal  i»  intended  to  be  of  service  to, 
41 ;  one  ^rest  drawback  to  their  sue- 
ceu,  42 ;  a  small  book  recommended 
to  their  notice,  7 1 . 

Suspension  tickets  for  irregulai  at  ten- 
dance, 2  L 

S^temi ;  BelVs,  Lanoister'*,  and  shnuU 
tifleous,  combined,  24  ;  a  common  de- 
fect in  tnoderti  system*,  with  «  pro^ 
poMi  remedy,  12L 

Tate,  the  late  Rev.  Jame»,  351 . 
ThoQshtA    for    schoolmaster*,  50,    IG7, 

"f  a  viltage  school,  248. 
nooti:    a  means  of  attaching 
itiK  tiiiiidie   4ml  lower  onk^r^  to  the 


church,  12C;  resolutionjt  of  the  Home 
and  Colonial  Infant  School  Society  on 
training,  327 ;  remarks  on,  schools,  232; 
comparative  expenses  nt^  127;  rulei 
and  regulatiuna  of  Winchester,  for 
nuLsten,  288  ;  Salisbury,  for  mistresses, 
3b^',  training  schools  at  Lichfield,  37  ; 
Oxford,  190;  Welb,  1h,  357;  Wor* 
center,  38 ;  for  school  mi«tret*ea  nl 
Brighton.  116;  Chelsea,  230. 

Training  system,  play  ground  and  gallery 
fts  used  in  the,  379  ;  principles  of,  316, 

Tuscany,  infant  schools  in,  52. 

University  education  less  eKpeii«ive  than 
is  commonly  tupjioiied.  332  ;  stricture* 
on,  379. 

Ventilation  of  school-rooms,  with  UH»d-' 

cuti,  251,  407, 
VilUge  school  for  both  sexes,  and  all 

school -going  age^,  under  a  mi&tresfi, 

2S0  ;  in  Somersetshire,  248, 
Vocal  mu«ic,  Importance  of,  64  ;  in  the 

German  states,  2i»6  ;  iEolian  pitch  pipe 

described,  287. 
Voice,  power  of,  over  children,  415. 

Wales,  circulating  schools  in,  64  ;  Welch 
chihiren  should  he  taught  to  read 
Welch,  ft4 ;  Welch  charity  schools  in 
London.  192. 

Wealeyan  denomination,  efforts  of,  424, 

Westminster  school,  295. 

Wood,  S.  F.  Esq.,  notice  of  the  late, 
197. 

Working  classes  in  London,  moral  con- 
dition of the,  35. 

Youth  of  tiip  wandpriT.  150. 
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^  A    OAtLBftT    FOR   A    PAROCBtAt    SCHOOL. 

fixed  and  rooted  in  our  own  soil,  requiring  only  to  be  called  forth 
acted  out.  That  we  may  learn  much  from  Swritzerland  rc?pectiag  the 
method  of  awakening  certain  faculties  of  children  by  sensible  objects* 
and  ree[>ectin2^  the  power  of  parental,  especially  of  matemal»  influence, 
— much  from  Pru^ia  respecting  the  instruction  in  the  more  advanced 
schools, — much  from  France  re^pecdng-  the  management  and  machinery 
of  fdl,  we  fuDy  believe.  But  that  school*  formed  in  England  upon  mo- 
dels taken  from  any  of  these  nations,  will  be  really  like  tiiat  which  they 
profess  to  imitate,  will  accomplish  the  purposes  of  their  benevolent 
founders*  will  exercise  any  permanently  bcneticial  influence  on  the  Eng- 
lish chnracter,  we  do  not  believe.  Education,  to  be  effectual  in  an  old 
country,  must,  we  think,  be  native.  It  mu^t  form  a  part  of  the  national 
feeling?,  faith,  institutions :  and  it  is  only  if  there  are  no  traces  of  an 
ciUication  which  has  worked  itself  into  these,  and  has  grown  up  along 
with  them,  that  we  may  lawfully  resort  to  one  which  is  artificial  and  extia- 
neous.  It  is  our  firm  conviction,  that  there  is  in  England  an  education 
which  is  more  closely  intermixed  with  the  life  and  character  of  our  peo- 
ple than  the  most  cherished  of  our  political  institutions.  The  principles 
of  this  education  may  be  forgotten  ;  we  desire  that  they  should  be  recol 
lected ;  its  practice  may  be  abused,  we  desire  that  it  should  be  reformed 
it  may  have  been  confined  to  one  or  two  classes,  we  desire  that  it  shoul 
be  extended  to  all.  Bttt  we  believe  that  in  it  lies  the  hope  of  England ; 
that  when  it  is  understood  and  practically  applied,  all  suggestions  from 
other  lands  will  be  profitable  ;  th&t  w^hile  it  is  neglected,  they  will  be 
quite  lost  upon  us*  ^ 


A  GALLERY  FOR  A  PAROCIHAL  SCHOOL, 

Though  no  great  admirers  of  what  i?  sometimes  called  the  gallery 
sytitem,  or  of  the  simultineous  instruction  of  large  numbers  in  any 
shape,  we  are  not  the  less  persuaded,  that  a  raised  platform,  or  gallery, 
upon  which  several  chiases,  and.  in  some  cases,  a  whole  school,  may  be 
seated  comfortably  in  a  small  space,  and  brought  directly  under  the 
teacher's  eye.  may,  in  judicious  bands,  be  turned  to  the  best  account. 
"~«To  one  can  visit  Mr.  Stow's  training-school  at  Glasgow,  without  being 
itruck  with  the  superior  bearing  and  tone  of  the  children,  particularly 
as  compared  with  the  generality  of  Scotch  schools,— with  the  quiet, 
softened,  subdued,  and  even  reverential  manner  of  the  upper  classes. 
This  is  high  praise  indeed ;  and  if  we  could  but  calculate  upon  the 
same  results  in  ordinary  cases  from  the  mere  adoption  of  the  system, 
it  would  go  far  towards  reconciling  us  to  its  palpable  defects  in  an  intel* 
lectual  point  of  view.  It  is  evident,  however,  that,  while  the  gallery  afl^ords 
the  fullest  opportunity  for  bringing  the  mind  of  the  teacher  to  bear  directly 
upon  the  sympathies  and  affections  of  a  large  class,  the  greater  part  of 
whom  will  naturally,  without  any  considerable  development  of  intellect 
or  acquisition  of  knowledge,  catck  his  manner  and  spirit,  the  whole 
tendency  of  the  instruction,  for  good  or  for  evil,  turns  ujMjn  the  charac- 
ter and  qualifications  of  the  individual  master.     It  may,  wilh  the  help 
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4  A    GALtEltY    FOR    A    PAftOClIlAL    SCHOOL* 

before  it  was  considered  to  be  a  fit  model  for  the  permaoent  gallery.  It 
should  be  nientioned,  that  the  ages  of  the  children  were  fram  eevea  to 
eleven  or  twelve.  At  lust  the  following  plan  was  decided  upon,  aad 
found  to  answer  every  purpose  ; — 


^ 


Section  of  gnllery,  with  the  mciuureincati  in  Icuchei. 


There  are  a  few  pecuUarities  about  this  gallery,  which  it  may  be  as 
well  to  point  out. 

It  is  by  DO  mean»  so  steep  as  galleries  are  commonly  made  for  chOdren 
of  these  ages,  who  of  course  require  higher  seats  than  infants  ■  it  rises, 
however,  sufficiently  to  enable  the  teacher  to  see  the  full  face  of  every 

child.  With  this  view  it  might  be  worth 
while  to  have  the  seats  marked  with  a 
line  of  paint  so  as  to  keep  each  child  in 
such  a  position,  that  the  upper  part  of 
his  person  might  he  seen  between  the 
heads  of  the  t^vo  children  in  front  of 
hinfl.  The  reduction  in  height  is 
made  by  raising  the  seat  at  each  step 
four  inches  higher  than  the  footboard 
behind  it  (see  section).  By  this  means,  supposing  the  seat-board  to  be 
one  inch  thick,  a  space  of  three  inches  is  secured  beneath  the  bin- 
der part  of  it  as  an  addition  to  the  foot-board  of  the  row  above. 
For  instance,  the  children  on  the  lowest  seat  but  one  have  a  foot-board 
of  1 5^  inches  ;  that  is.  three  inches  under  the  seat  in  front. — the  bottom 
seat  of  all.  and  12jr  in,  heeidesj  of  which  12 i  inches  one  is  under  the 
edge  of  their  own  seat.     Each  seat,  except  the  top  one,  projects  one 


mL 
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incli  in  front,  and  3  in*  behind.  Thia  arrangemetit  answers  other 
gt»d  purposes  besides  saving  of  rooni  and  height ;  it  keeps  the  seat  from 
being  trodden  upon,  wards  off  the  feet  of  the  row  above,  and  alfords 
a  comfortable  as  well  as  clean  kneeling-board  just  high  enough  for 
children,  and  that  without  turning  their  faces  out  of  sight. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  seats  vary  in  height  and  breadth,  and 
foot-roooi,  the  lowest  part  being  adapted  for  childbren  of  7  years  of  age, 
and  the  highest,  for  those  of  11  or  12. 

At  both  ends  of  the  gallery  a  passage  should  be  left  for  the  children  to 
pise  up  and  down  by.  On  no  account  should  they  tread  upon  the  seats. 
The  width  of  the  passage  need  not  be  more  than  13  inches,  with  a  dap- 
teat  to  correspond. 

It  might  have  a  lighter  appearance,  if  the  supports  of  the  seats  were 
of  iioa  with  open  work,  instead  of  wood,  as  in  the  model  we  have 
eopicd  in  the  engraving.  The  latter,  however,  was  preferred  as  cutting 
o^r  aH  communication  by  filling  up  the  Bpace,  which,  besides,  could 
not  very  easily  be  kept  clean,  Thia  last  point  is  of  consequence  in  a 
dchool-room,  and  decided  us  in  other  matters,  e.  ^*,  in  having  only  a 
phun  hand-rail  at  the  sides. 

ITie  economy  of  space  is  worthy  of  remark.  The  above  gallery 
afTorde  comfortable  sittings  standing,  and  kneeling  room  for  above  20Q 
children,  where  previously  not  more  than  40  could  be  accommodated  in 
square  classes  on  the  floor.  In  point  of  fact,  there  is  a  great  saving  of  room 
in  many  ways,  as  the  space  underneath  makes  an  excellent  lumber- 
place,  if  the  builder  be  careful  to  make  the  supports  as  simple  as  possible. 
There  may  be  doors  made  at  the  two  sides,  or,  if  it  fills  up  the  end  of 
the  room,  a  door  outside  the  building.  The  under-part  may  easily  be 
divided  into  compartments ;  the  highest  portion  for  cloaks,  urabrellas, 
lie. ;  another  for  coals ;  another  for  brooms  and  other  utensils  for 
cleaning  the  room  ;  another  for  black-boards,  stands,  forms,  &c.,  not  in 
use ;  and  the  rest  for  the  stowage  of  many  other  articles  that  would  be 
j&ttch  better  out  of  the  way. 

The  highest  seat,  as  dotted  off  in  fig  1 ,  may  etisily  be  made  into  cup- 
bw&rds  for  slates,  books,  and  other  smaller  articles  used  in  the  school. 

Tlje  Gallery  projects  into  the  room,  from  back  to  front,  15  ft.  4  in. ; 
the  width  is  23  ft.  8  in. ;  the  highest  seat  is  7  ft.  3  in.  above  the  floor. 
The  whole  should  be  built  of  the  hardest  deal ;  all  edges  and  corners 
to  be  rounded.  And  it  would  be  no  great  expense  to  have  it  put  toge- 
ther with  screws  (bed-sicrews)  so  as  to  admit  of  its  being  taken  down 
for  any  special  occasion,  and  put  up  again  in  a  few  hours. 


OX    CULTIVATING   THE    IMAGINATION  OF    POOH 
CHILDREN. 

My  dear  Sir. 
la  your  prospectus  you  say  that  it  will  be  one  of  your  aims,  In  your 
new  magRzine,  to  show  how  the  cultivation  of  the  taste  and  the  imigr- 
aatioD  may  nasist  that  of  the  reason  and  intellect.     1  am  afiaid  that 


6  OK   COLTIVATINO    THE    IMAGIKATtON    OF    POOR    CHILDBED. 

some  of  our  friends  among  the  nationtd  schoolmasters  may  have  eus* 
pected  that  these  ^vords  were  eymptoma  of  a  departure  from  the  rule 
which  you  have  laid  dawn  for  yourself,  to  make  them  the  principal 
object  of  your  labours.  They  will  eayj  that  the  taste  and  imagination 
have  more  to  do  with  Eton  and  Wincliester  than  with  the  central  school 
at  Westminster,  or  even  with  Stanley  Grove. 

I  puspcct,  however,  that  when  yon  wrote  these  words  you  were  think- 
ing more  of  sctioola  for  the  lower  orders,  tban  of  those  for  the  higher ; 
at  leaatt  1  hope  this  was  the  case,  for  1  am  strongly  of  opinion  that 
nothing  is  so  desirable  for  our  poor  boys  and  girls  as  a  more  steady  and 
methodical  training  of  the  imagination.  It  seema  to  me,  that  they  have 
a  right  to  ask  this  of  us,  and  that  we  cannot,  without  failing  in  a  great 
duty,  refuse  to  give  it  them.  And  1  think,  raoreover,  that  instead  of 
laying  any  new  burden  on  our  schoolmasters,  by  urging  them  to  fit 
tliemselves  for  this  work,  and  by  putting  them  in  the  way  of  carrying  it 
on  J  wc  are  doing  'what  in  us  lies  to  diminish  their  toils,  or,  at  any  rate, 
to  make  their  toils  more  cheerful  and  self-rew^arding*  Perhaps  you  will 
allow  me  to  occupy  a  page  or  two  in  giinng  my  reasons  for  this  opinion, 
and  then,  in  throwing  out  a  few  hints,  wliich,  thongh  they  may  not 
materially  assist  the  master,  may  call  forth  other  contributors  who  will 
be  really  helpful  to  him. 

When  I  say  that  it  ia  desirable  to  treat  the  children  in  our  national 
schools  as  creatures  having  a  faculty  of  imagination,  which  may  be 
called  forth,  1  fully  expect  to  be  answered,  **  Desirable  ?  no  doubt  it  is 
desirable.  It  would  be  very  desirable  that  our  girls  should  be  taught 
ornamental  work,  if  they  had  time  for  it,  and  it  were  not  much  more 
needful  that  they  should  leiirn  knitting  and  sewing  j  but  as  they  must 
leave  school  often  at  twelve  or  thirteen,  and  the  boys  sometimes  quite 
OS  early,  it  is  surely  just  as  well  to  leave  tinery  out  of  the  question,  and 
to  occupy  their  needles  and  their  slate  pencils  with  something  else  than 
embroidering  and  verse- making/'  How  far  it  would  be  expedient  for 
plain  young  women  to  abandon  plain  work  under  any  circumstances,  and 
if  they  had  ever  so  much  leisure,  I  leave  to  the  judgment  of  wiser  peo- 
ple, CertaiiiJy,  if  I  supposed  that  tlie  imagination  had  merely  to  do 
with  wliat  is  ornamentaL  1  should  be  as  little  anxious  to  urge  the  culti* 
vation  of  it  upon  one  class  of  boys  as  upon  another,  I  wish  to  see  the 
hoys  of  our  upper  classes  acquiring  a  good,  sound,  robust,  English  con- 
stitution, with  as  few  fine  gentleman  airs  as  may  be.  To  give  them 
such  a  constitution,  and  not  to  give  them  any  such  airs,  is,  I  believe, 
the  reason  why  our  forefathers  made  their  studies  of  such  a  kind  as 
were  especially  likely  to  influence  their  tastes  and  imaginations.  I 
desire  to  sec  a  similar  culture  {of  course  not  the  same)  applied  to  our 
humbler  boys,  for  just  the  same  reason;  that  they  may  be  more  manly, 
more  free,  and  may  work  better  at  their  callings*  I  want  them  to  have 
something  which  shall  not  withdraw  them  from  the  plough  and  the 
loom,  but  sliall  make  the  plough  and  the  loom  tolerable  to  them, 

I  believe.  Sir,  there  is  very  much  in  what  our  farmers  etill  say,  and 
in  what  our  country  gentlemen  used  to  say,  about  the  unprofitableness 
of  school- learning  to  those  who  are  afterwards  to  be  engaged  ui  the  toil 
and  business  of  life.     Of  course  I  do  not  agree  with  them  :  of  course  I 
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90  well,  but  vtho  cannot  do  the  commonest  job  of  work  which  lb  i*et 
them.  Such  boys  will  not  have  left  aU  their  wits  in  their  ?pelhog*book 
and  their  copies  ;  they  will  carrjr  ihem  about ;  they  will  have  an  open 
eye  to  see  the  broad  heaven  over  their  heads,  and  hands  to  handle  their 
mother  earth.  They  will  be  far  leea  prosy,  yet  they  will  not  be  at 
all  more  sentiment^d.  If  their  place  ib  in  a  town  and  not  in  the  conn* 
try,  in  a  factory  and  not  in  a  farm — they  will  not  abuse  their  destiny, 
and  faucy  that  there  is  nothing  about  thera  which  has  any  beauty  or 
life  in  it*  They  will  find  beauty  and  life  in  all  things^  and  especially 
in  the  human  creatures  with  whom  they  are  hroaght  into  contact. 
Their  books  will  still  be  the  dear  friends  of  their  leisure  moments, 
but  dear  because  they  interpret  to  them  what  they  gee,  and  again 
receive  an  interpretation  from  it.  And  even  apart  from  all  moral  con- 
siderations, they  will  have  that  which  will  make  them  utterly  intolerant 
of  the  Penny  Satirijst  and  the  Weekly  Dispalck. 

I  said,  moreover,  that  it  seemed  to  nie  this  was  a  kind  of  cultiva- 
tion to  which  tlie  poorer  classes  have  a  right,  and  of  which  we  have  no 
right  to  deprive  them,  I  press  this  point,  because  !  am  sure  if  it  be 
admitted,  the  schoolmasters  will  perceive  such  cultivation  must  be  pos- 
iible  in  some  w^ay  or  other  ;  and  so  they  will  be  more  ready  to  lii^ten 
when  1  shall  tell  them,  which  I  shall  not  be  able  to  do  in  this  number, 
how  I  think  it  is  possible. 

1  have  no  sympatliy  with  that  notion,  which  Mr.  Derwent  Coleridge 
has  so  ably  exposed  in  his  Letter  to  Mr.  Sinclair,  that  education  is  to 
be  carried  on  by  translating  words  into  mere  images  presented  to  the 
sight.  Far  rather.  I  would  say,  that  by  the  genuine  living  study  of 
words,  we  are  able  to  discover  that  which  is  lurking  under  the  mere 
sensible  images,  to  see  its  meaning,  and  so  nut  to  worship  it  as  an  idol. 
But  in  that  feeling,  which  I  suppose  the  benevolent  persons  to  entertain 
who  have  wished  to  get  rid  of  words,  and  put  sensible  things  in  their 
place^  I  con  sympathize  ;  for  I  suppose  it  is  the  feeling,  that  the  sensi- 
ble w^orld  cannot  be  set  before  us  for  nothing ;  that  rich  and  poor  alike 
are  sharers  in  it ;  and  that  it  has  a  very  important  connection  with  all 
that  is  more  truly  and  properly  human  knowledge.  Assuredly  the 
universe  of  sights  and  sounds  does  belong  to  the  peasant  as  well  as  the 
prince,  and  one  would  think  that  each  had  a  property  in  the  sense  and 
meaning  of  it.  We  have  proofs  enough  in  our  own  history,  and  in  the 
history  of  all  nations,  that  the  faculty  by  which  this  sense  or  meaning 
is  apprehended,  is  not  in  the  least  confined  to  any  rank  or  any  set  of 
circumstances.  We  call  it  **  genius/'  and  a  very  good  word  it  is,  seeing 
it  is  that  w^hich  begets,  quickens,  makes  alive  ;  which  first  perceives  the 
life  in  things,  and  then  animates  new  forms  with  it.  But  if  we  think 
by  the  word  "genius"  to  persuade  onrselves  that  it  is  something  not 
common,  not  universal,  and  therefore  not  meant  to  be  aw^akened  except 
in  a  few  choice  individuals,  we  are  abusing  our  language  and  drawing  a 
conclusion,  which  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  warrant.  The  peculiar 
gifts  which  enable  n  man  to  exprciss  himself  in  poetry,  or  in  any  otlier 
class  of  compositions  belonging  to  the  sphere  of  the  imagination,  are  of 
course  hmitcd  to  a  few\  The  ambition  to  possess  them,  like  the  ambi- 
tion in  other  matters  to  go  out  of  our  own  sphere,  and  choose  a  path 
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nrdid.  It  mutt  nil  proceed  from  God.  aod  aU  be  rdemd  to  ffin, 
Aod  tlirely  tbi«  moat  marreiloua  gift  of  the  inuigiiiatioii  is  cme  wiuMi  %U 
hit  nott  wonderfull)r  redeemed  to  His  sendee.  Every  parable 
t/ord  Rpokc  i)|>on  earth  is  a  witness  of  that  connexioD  between  tiie 
tLud  invisible  vfurld  of  which  this  faculty  is  especiaUy  meamt  lo  take 
account.  Ikcausc  it  has  been  tmined  so  imperfect] j  it  has  brolceo  kiose 
ill  all  fiiritnttic  (*xtnivagaiit  exercised  which  have  tonnented  tiie  text  of 
Afipture.  made*  men  suppose  that  the  letter  meant  notbiiig.  and  soil- 
IflCtcd  poor  ])(H)|)lc  c^)r  riiiily,  to  all  irregular  and  ^Ematical  influences. 
Tlu«  mere  umli  i  k  no  proof  against  such  assaults ;  the  mere 

atlVtti  1*1111 »  hovi  t         ,       uulized.  are  particularly  subject  to  them.    It  is 
the  iir»u|<imitinti  JtHcU  ilisciplined  to  its  own  proper  work  of  grasping  re-  ■ 
alitit?!!  uiul  jii  rctnviii^  iwubstttiices  under  shadows,  which  is  the  true  remedy  ■ 
aitniiiMt  tlH'in.     Tliis  will  be  found  to  be  its  great  negative  use.     The 

tiumtivc  Ijh'^nin^  which  it  may  aflTord  the  poor  man,  by  enabling  him  to 
luik  lit  the  uvintM  and  rhnructcrs  of  Scripture  as  living  things,  and  not 
at  wordu  ill  a  buoki  i»  quite  incalculable.  Of  Niebuhr  (who,  be  it  re- 
ttirndirrinl,  is  the  severest,  most  pains-taking,  most  minute,  historical 
uritit'  of  inodrni  timci),  we  are  told,  that  when  as  a  boy  "  he  read 
ibr  iini'it^nlt,  lie  livtul  ultogctbcr  in  and  with  them.  He  once  told 
i  fi  jriiil  wlio  oamo  to  liim,  und  found  him  much  moved,  that  he  often 
iOUld  not.  hear  to  f^ad  more  than  a  few  passages  in  the  old  tragedians  : 
Ibt  MriiiHiM  wbi>  wiTe  represented  in  them  so  lived,  talked,  acted, 
itlAirvd  ht^fitrc  liin  vyvH.  Ho  saw  Antigone  leading  her  blind  father  ;  he 
saw  th»  grovr  acltially  before  him.  and  the  old  tEdipus  entering  into 
It  {  iw  heard  tht^  niclmjy  of  her  voice,  and  was  certain  that  he  perceived 
the  truf  prnnufiLMation  of  the  Greek,  only  he  could  not  reproduce  the 
i^X|iro«iioit  with  hi«  biirharisni  tongtie/'*  Now,  imagine  one-tenth  or 
bnndrtMllh  jmrt  of  thiit  nwdi/ing  faculty  applied  to  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
i»r  the  fnui  i  lt>«peli^,  which  arc  Kurcly  in  themselves  more  fresh  and  living 
Ifinn  any  (ihiy  of  Stiphticlefi.  Recollect  the  awe  and  reverence  which 
nrnwl  jieerxnarily  accompany  j«acli  nn  act  of  imagination,  and  then  say, 
whether  relif^iiin  civn  fwive  any  eau^'C  to  complain  of  ua  for  wasting  our 
tlrtM'  in  iiwukcjiini^  tlnn  power. 

I  idhidetl  al  the  beginning  t^f'  my  letter  to  the  lightening  of  the  school- 
fnii*tf  r'*  toiU,  which  wonld  [>e  the  consequence,  if  bis  scholars  acquired 
that  kintl  ut  free  and  living  intcre&t  in  the  subjects  he  brings  before 
tbt^m.  which  an  active  imtiginAtioo  creates.  After  the  high  subject  to 
whieli  I  hnvc  jui-t  referred,  I  tan  almost  ashamed  to  touch  ypon  such  a 
topic  an  tliin ;  iitill.  thos^c  who  know  the  great  worth  of  the  schoolmaster's 
excrlii»n»  and  the  bitter  flrudgcry  which  he  has  sometimes  to  undergo, 
Mnnot  think  it  a  nli^ht  thing  tliat  he  should  at  once  have  bis  office  made 
Iftoreea'ty  tu  bear,  ajid  Hbould  acf]uire  a  tigw  sense  of  its  importance.  I 
do  nut  mean,  of  caur»c,  anything  so  absurd,  as  that  the  application  of  any 
new  incthdd  will  convert  his  classes  from  stupidity  to  intelligence. 
What  1  mean  ia,  that  vmrious  contrivances,  some  of  tbem  very  expensive 
and  cumbrous,  are  continually  offered  to  us  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
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this  cnnuionnatiaii :  and  il 

majif  of  such  imriMiir^  smI 

would  bat  reconader  some  of  ovir 

*'  cdtivate  the  memory  and  tntefled  mk  mmek  m  •»  fwi 

the  imagination  as  modi  9M  joq  eaa.**    TW 

geDermDy  speaking,  been  acted  upon  wilb 

object  is  mach  ]»  often  nooompUked.      Ic 

inquire,  whether  our  good  liEKtmie  in  ^e  one 

explain  vmr  fjulore  in  the  otiier. 

If  yoa  win  allow  me,  I  shall  be  glad  feo 
future  letter. 


F.  D.  M^cmtca. 


SPECIMEN    OF  A  SCHOOL-HOUSE    WITH    GROUND  PLAN. 
AND  ELEVATIOKS, 


The  foUowiog  docament  waa  presented  to  the  National  Society  ttnpn^ 
the  kindnesa  of  the  Rector  of  EadSoo,  who  vaa  his  own  ardiitect.  We 
hA^e  leave  to  repiiat  tt. 

The  abject  of  it  ia  to  aisist  the  cler^  and  othen  et^aged  in  ecbool 
biiUdiog,  and  to  eare  tliem  (aa  moch  as  majr  be)  from  tke  cxpenae  gf 
cmplojing  arc  hi  tec  t^^  and  hum  carelessneaa  on  the  part  qf  Mideis. 
With  thb  %iew  the  Society  will  be  gkd,  we  UDdentnnd^  to  be  fiimshwl 
with  similar  accounts  and  dotaila  of  acboola  actoaUy  baBt  and  pfiyscd 


E^4T  ivtCTAT>4S. 


by  experience  to  be  satUfactonr,  each  sucli  account»&c,,  to  form^  ^ 
were»  the  representative  of  a  class  of  schooU.     The^^H^tafr"  *tMtp 
i«  a  beautiful  model  of  an  a^cultural  school  io  j| 
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find  ht'w'k  ure  tbc  tmUding  materials,  aod  simUar  models  ane  drsnd  < 
■cliciolft  from  di)«triets  where  stone  and  Blat€  are  eroplofed,  an 
•ctiiKjU  in  lowiiti. 

A    coIliH-rtDn    of  thrse,  depoeited  at  the  National  Sodetr'a  Office* 

tofcethcr  with  working  dra wings,   will  be  a  considerable  boon  to  tlie 

rl  lc>  Ltmxicm  for  practical  advice  before  commenciiig  their 

I.  m1  if  II  nelccliun  can  ultiraately  be  made,  and  printed  in  a 

tlKU|i  vuhiiiHt,  it  will  be  more  valuable  than  luiy  plans,  the  detaik  and 

itimiitcd  cxjK'n«eN  of  which  have  not  stood  the  test  of  actual  espe- 

We  ninccrely  liopo  that  such  of  the  clergy  and  others  as  have  been 
1iif*ky  (Uiouj^li  to  ^fct  schools  built  to  their  mind,  will  consider  how  far 
ihuy  luiv«  the  means  of  contnbutiog  towards  the  end  proposed;  for  our 
own  part  wo  ihiill  ii1way!i  be  reudy  tu  make  these  pages  the  medinm  of 
ttlona  on  the  nntjjttcl  gcnemUy. 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  BUILDING. 


belbraS 


Tiiu  ichool  Wii  built  in  tlir  latter  pmrt  of  Ik40.  It  was  not  commenced  I 
Au||^ii)it,  whlrh  wft*  much  too  Ifltc  ;  It  ihould  hiivc  been  begun  in  ApriJ.  As  to  its 
pl«r>  Mrid  rlVvttlioti,  U  W(U  thought  bi'ttcr  to  let  the  circumstances  of  the  ftitc  and 
ihi*  i^t'tuTrtl  cbiiriHt<^r  ul'  tin*  cottft^cs  of  the  viUnge  determine  them,  than  to  get  a 
tU'nty,n  (nmi  nii  ftichitcct.  Tlu'  nitc  ii  on  a  rising  ground  In  a  VAlIey  running  east 
jtiul  wrnt  ;  nud  i\  wnn  ru(c»»nry  that  the  entranceSi  to  be  obvioya  and  natural^ 
•biiuld  \h*  titiinrwlirir  ^m  ihv  caMt  or  south  of  the  building;  the  approach  to  it  from 
lh<^  villwKi'  biitiif  oil  ibr  •fiiab-ea«t.  But  it  would  not  have  done  to  have  placed  them 
iiu  tbc  Koiith,  fnui*  the  ri(|>Oiure  thereby  incurred  to  the  frequent  storms  from  the 
«(iutb-wiimt,  III  cofiHCt|iienee  of  theic  circumiUnci?5,  and  to  aecure  the  entrances  aa 
iiiiicb  Mill  poHNiblr  Dti  both  9Uh\  tbc  nebootft  were  built  at  right  angles^^  one  eaat  and 
wctt,  tbc  other  north  and  Kouth  ;  iind  the  doors  placed  under  a  porch  in  the  south* 
rant  corner.  In  the  flrat  instance  it  was  intended  to  have 
bftti  the  dwelling  on  the  south-west, — a  pleasanter  aspect 
than  that  which  it  has  now  on  the  north  i  but,  partly  from 
there  being  lets  room  for  it  there,  and  partly  to  improve  the 
appearance  on  the  north  and  north-east  sides  of  the  school, 
'^/j^^\^^^  it  waa  determined  to  place  it  where  it  now  is, 
T  fi       P  y  '^^^^  master  and  mistress  do  not  live  in  it ;  we  preferred 

5  cj       n  fl  tlmt  their  household  operations  should  be  carried  on  at  tome 

fll       HI  ^^^*'*'  distance  from  the  achooh  and  fortunately  a  suitable 

^-i — II ^^'1 I cottiigi'    wtta   found   for  them  quite  near  enough.     Still  it 

might  be  occupied  liy  them  at  any  time,  ahould  they  be 
(tbligrd  to  leave  the  present  cottnpe,  and  unable  to  obtAin  another  upon  reasonable 
tirms.  H  lA  at  present  occupied  by  a  labouring  man  in  the  employment  of  the 
cliTgyman,  wbo«e  prcacncc  lerves  as  a  protection  to  the  schoolrooms  ;  while,  as  there 
ii  no  ojicnjog  into  them,  the  arrange ment  has  not  been  found  to  occasion  any  incon- 
venience. 

Tbe  building  is  of  brick  and  flint.  They  arc  the  common  materials  of  the  neigh- 
boLirlmud,  and  this  would  have  been  enough  to  determine  their  choice  if  they  had 
not  niso  been  the  cheapest ;  for,  a  school  for  the  children  of  cottagers  should,  it  was 
thought,  in  the  main  rctembtea  their  cottages.  Is  there  not  an  emblem  otTorded 
where  such  la  the  case,  of  lympathy  with  their  feelings,  and  a  token  of  an  intention 
to  give  them  an  education  really  suited  to  their  capacities  and  wants  ? 

The  bricks  are  of  a  dark -red  colour;  they  were  brought  from  a  kiln  10  miles  off, 
and  cost  43*.  per  1 000.  The  flints  were  mostly  picked  from  the  fields  close  by  ;  but 
the  larger  and  handsomer,  which  were  used  in  the  facings,  were  got  from  a  deep 
cutting  that  was  going  on  for  a  railroad  In  the  neighbourhood  i  their  cost  was  from 
3*.  to  ft*,  per  ton.    The  plinth,  quoins,  and  aides  of  doors  and  windows  are  faced 
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with  brick  ;  and  the  mt  of  the  w«llt  with  the  (tint,  headed  and  laid  tn  courte.  All 
LtKe  fvang^  with  the  exception  of  tJiat  on  the  west  side,  where  the  olBoei  nc,  U 
Ppotnted  with  niortmr  darkened  with  coal-uh,  and  Lampblack,  This  not  only  I 
^  the  appdiaiiice,  but  makea  the  mortar  stiCTer  and  better. 


^■^bMter 

^H   tuest  • 

^B^     f1witi*ii 


The  ichool-rfjom*,  which  are  24  by  17  feet,  and  30  by  1 7  feet,  the  i 
htt  been  allotted  to  the  beys,  and  the  hrger  to  the  girU  and  ; 
■hoiit  150  children.    They  were  made  of  this  nie,  altbOQclh  tiie  ] 

place  cannot  aapply  more  than  60  or  70  children,  became  diry  ifw  wtRtoi  tt? 
other  purposes,  as  we!!  as  that  of  a  school.     A  place  wmi  "wanttj  hi  vhU 

[Idren  and  their  parenta  could  dice  together  on  certain  daya^  tmi 
might  teach  singing.    There  has,  so  doubt,  been  a  laaiflcn  ofjM 
nlent  appendages  to  tcfaooU,  to  secure  the  rooraa  bong  of  tlM*  OEtim  wkm  ;  km  lilt 
thought  that,  all  things  considered,  the  lacrttoe  wm  wortk  »Bld*g*    A  '    ' 
hats  and  bonnets,  cloiiks  and  imibrdli%  Is  a  pei>t  umifiiiiBucg ;  bvt  Jl « 
have  been  had  without  altogether  alleiiiif  llie  fiia  e#  the  tffcnnl^  km  h  i 
dasoged  tiie  proportion  of  the  building  to  hame  i 

mA  a  purpose.  There  it  lesa  dfiflicalty,  too.  In  Mt^tnnmg  with  a  loh>|  la  tte  i 
of  this  school ;  for  the  ^ris  are  the  partka  who  mott  raqfoire  it,  wmd  Cbm  ii  a  « 
among  the  offices  for  them  to  wash  their  hasdi  in  b^ore  MCbflg  dov9  to  mtm 
woric,  and  where  they  can  pkiCe  tbeo-  nahivflaa  and  doaks  oo  a  r^of  daf .  A  <i 
room  is  certainly  a  great  addition  to  a  adiooi,  and ifiii 
tin&  that  of  a  lobby.  However,  a  flaoe  far  It  ba  bna  Ml  «■  tha  i 
It  It  Intended  aome  day  to  add  it. 

The  front  and  bacb  dooo  of  cadi  nxMA  mt  plwed  os  <MMr  iMt  ofthe  i 
doors,  that  the  kaat  poaubte  space  may  be  lose,  a»i  Che  CBiwIOit  of  wtat  ii  kft  bs* 
cmsed  by  its  not  beisqe  apoatd  to  draft,     f^d  there  1 
might  haTe  been  i 
anetofchildivfi  conanmOy  paif  iBa^ont  if  ^ 

fori 
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front  door.    They  are  placed  very  close  to  the  schools  here ;  und  were  it  not  fc 
cuUarity  of  situation,  soiallnesa  of  numhers,  and  the  use  of  the  cast-iron  ho 
which  i«  found,  with  attention,  to  answer  extremely  well,  this  part  of  the  arnmge- 
tnent  might  not  have  been  found  so  pracitieaJiJy  unobjectionable  as  it  haa  been. 

The  schools  are  not  battened.  But  after  18  months*  trial,  it  is  found  that  the  south, 
and  perhaps  west,  side  of  the  boys'  achool  requires  it.  Neither  is  there  any  water 
piping  to  the  eaves  of  the  roof;  there  was  a  desire  to  save  the  expense  of  it,  where 
it  was  not  needed,  and  it  was  left  to  experience  to  determine  where  it  was.  It  is 
evident  now  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  it  except  on  the  west  and  south  sides. 

The  rise  of  damp  in  the  wnJIs  is  cut 
off,  and  most  eflcctually,  by  a  course  of 
slate  bedded  in  cement  all  round.  The 
floor,  as  stated  in  the  specifications,  is 
of  brick.  This  is  cheaper  than  if  it  luid 
hcen  of  wood,  but  not  nearly  so  pleasant, 
nor  perhaps  so  economical  in  the  end. 
'fhe  roof  overhangs,  and  is  covered  with 
old  liles,  which  arc  better  than  new,  ns 
being  well  seasoned,  and  much  to  be 
preferred  in  point  of  colour.  It  might 
not  have  cost  more  liad  the  walla  of  the 
gables  and  eidea  been  coped,  and  slate 
used  for  the  roof;  and  water-gutters 
would  then  have  been  made  in  the  ftrtt 
instance.  That  style  of  roofing  has  con- 
siderable advantages  ;  but  it  Is  hardly  so 
picturesque  and  suited  to  a  country  vil* 
lage  as  the  othi^r.  Moreover,  too,  it  ia 
unusual  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  could 
not  be  adopted,  therefore,  as  It  was  in- 
tended that  the  school  should  be  of  the  sanne  general  character  as  the  cottages  round 
it,  and  only  diifering  from  them  in  being  thoroughly  good  of  ita  kind. 

The  cross  in  the  cast  gable  (the  one  most  seen)  was  added  to  give  it  an  ecclesiasticaJ 
character — to  mark  that  it  was  a  Church -school,  and  not  an  overgrown  cottage.  The 
upper  part  Is  open,  and'asBiflta  in  ventilating  the  roofj  the  lower  part,  as  coming 
below  the  ceiling,  is  of  course  closed,  though  this  could  not  be  detected  by  the  eye. 
Gables  of  tl^  size  here  used  would,  it  waa  thought,  look  heavy,  if  left  blank ;  and  to 
have  brought  the  window  head  above  the  level  of  the  shoulders  of  the  gable,  whei'C 
there  is  only  a  ground  floor,  would  have  given  the  idea 
of  there  being  a  want  of  height  in  the  walls.  Relief  is 
given  in  the  south  by  a  bell,  in  an  open  niche  of  brick- 
work,  which  has  been  copied,  as  nearly  as  it  could  be, 
from  one  in  stone  at  Netlcy  Abbey ;  the  west  has  a 
stone  with  the  date  of  the  erection  ;  and  the  north  ia 
^^^A.,..^^  ^^C^^  occupied  by  the  upper  window  of  the  dwelling. 
/^^'''^'''^Os.      Nj7  ^^  exact  rule  was  followed  in  determining  the  pi 

-jT  V^ ^        portions  of  the  building.     The  pitch  of  the  roof  was 

„  Jr  \  /  t  \  J  n  to  be  as  high  aa  was  found  to  look  well  on  a  build- 
ing of  this  width  and  height  of  wall ;  but,  for  the  sale 
of  economy,  i>o  higher.  Trials  upon  paper,  as  to  what 
would  look  well  under  the  given  circumstances  deter- 
mined also  the  height  and  width  of  the  transom  win- 
dows. These  have  one  of  the  upper  lights  to  open  ; 
and  it  is  found  quite  aufl^clent  that  only  one  should 
do  so;  hut,  unhappily,  they  have  not  been  hung,  as 
they  should  have  been,  in  a  hopper  casement,  hut  on 
hinges. 

It  may  be  worth  while  mentioning,  that  the  tic- 
beams  are  screwed  up  from  below,  and  that  to  conceal 
the  nuta  of  the  screws,  instead  of  letting  them  into  the  beams,  slips  of  wood^ 
continuing  the    mouldings,  and  running  from  one  end   to  the  other,   have  bceu 
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A  SIMPLE  METHOD  OF  EXSLRING  REGULAR 
ATFENDANCE  IN  SCHOOLS, 

t  one  of  the  onlinAry  mcvtin^  of  the  Church  School mAattrn*  Ai*o- 
i  lUv.  G.  Moouy,  M,A.,  Pr^idenl.  with  m  few  Additions  fcnd  correC' 
i  by  th€  discussion  thiit  followed] 

rAifOKO  oil  the  labours  aud  di^ctilties  wbich   I  had  to  encounter  at 

by  far  the  greatest,  indeed  the  only  one  tliat  brought  nit* 

|o  a  stand-still,  mid  forced  me  tu  say*    "  I  mut»t  cith<^r  conquer  thitf)«  or 

TOW  up  my  undertaking/*  was  that  of  Attendance.      Before  I  hnd 

vcd  many  weekd  as  a  National  Schoolmaster,  1  waa  most  feelingly 

convinced,  that  upon   this   single  point,  more  than  upon  any  other, 

Eyuged  several  of  the  moat  important  demeuta  of  succeta  in  BchouU 

[keeping :  e.  ff,, 

1 ,  Order, — ^The  greatest  enemies  to  order,  as  you  are  all  too  well 
iware,  are  the  children  who  attend  uiipunctually  or  irreg^uhtrly.     They 

eldoni  settle  down  to  do  any  good*  Even  when  they  are  at  school,  their 

bearts  do  not  seem  to  be  there ;  they  aie  never  at  home  there ;  they  do 

Ijiat  appear  to  know  what  they  are  come  for  ;  when  they  do  come,  it  i»  all 

one  grudgingly,  and  of  necessity  ;  their  whole  conduct  and  manner  are 

set  a  new  hoy  against  the  school.     They  are  generally,  at 

expected,  the  i>artie3  most  frequently  brought  up  aa  disturber* 

if  the  peace. 

2.  Then,  again,  bow  much  the  tone  of  a  school  is  affected  by  the  general 
l^iegularity  or  irregularity  of  attendance.  To  mention  but  one  little  cir- 
'  cumstance,  wliich  would  strike  the  least  observant  vi»itcr; — ^The  lKjy» 

who  come  in  late,  almost  always  go  to  the  bottom  of  their  cliuii.  if  not 
milkily.  certiunly  in  a  bad  mind. 

5,  The  evil  effect  upon  the  general /?foyre^#  in  ieammg^^^O^ 
,to  need  remark.     Were  tho»e  alone  the  loser*  who  ur-^SmS^.^'. 
ault,  it  would  not  so  much  aignify ;  but  the  whole  df 
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the  same  ground  again  and  again,  to  say  nothing  of  the  weariness  to  the 
teacher,  or  of  the  evil  infiueDces  upon  the  industrial  character  of  their 
class-fellows,  disheartening  some  and  corrupting  many  others. 

4,  Then  there  comes  the  very  disagreeable  question  of  punishment. 
Is  it  any  exaggeration  to  say,  that  in  very  many  schools  there  is  as  much. 
nay  more,  use  made  of  the  cane  for  offences  connected  with  attendance, 
than  for  all  other  offences  put  together  ?  This  becomes  a  more  serious 
matter,  if,  as  I  expect  to  »hew»  there  ought  not,— need  not,  to  be 
punifihrnent  at  all,  of  any  sort  or  kind,  under  this  head, 

5,  Or  is  it  any  exaggeration  to  affirm,  that  in  some  of  our  large  school 
one-third  (in  my  own  case,  for  a  while,  more  tlian  one-half)  of  the  mas 
ter's  time  is  taken  up  or  frittered  away  about  this  one  point  ?  e,  g.  there 
is  gi^'ing  leave ;  inquiring  after  absentees ;  sifting  out  cases  of  sus- 
pected truancy  ;  occasional  difficulty  in  making  the  accounts  come 
right  (in  which  half  an  hour  or  half  a  morning  may  easily  be  lost)  ;  in- 
terviews with  parents,  neither  the  easiest  nor  the  least  important  part  of 
a  master's  duties ;  and  a  hundred  other  interruptions,  all  of  which  are 
a  waste  of  time, 

6.— and  not  uafrequently  of  tamper  too.  Let  me,  for  one,  confess, 
'  that  ray  temper  was  more  tried  in  this  way  than  in  any  other.  There 
was  something  excessively  provoking  in  the  same  child  always  coming 
with  bread  and  butter  in  hand,  **  just  in  time  to  be  too  late"  for  prayers; 
and  then  to  find  the  mother,  who  was  evidently  the  party  most  to  blame, 
always  ready  with  the  same  answer,  "  Why,  sir,  he  could  not  have  been 
above  a  minute  behind  his  timej  you  are  so  very  particular."  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  I  had  once  secured  punctual  and  regular  attend- 
ance, from  that  day  I  found  it  to  be  a  pleasant  employment  to  keep 
\  Bchooi  The  various  disagreeables  seemed  to  diminish  in  proportion  as 
the  P,P,  approached  the  T** 

7,  Again,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  oyerrate  the  importance  of  our  pre- 
ient  subject,  as  it  regards  the  child* g  future  career.  The  boy  of  whom 
'there  is  moat  reason  to  fear  that  he  will  turn  out  badly  in  after-life,  is  the 
frequent  or  habitual  truant.  Truancy  is  to  a  schoolboy,  very  much  what 
sabbath -breaking  is  to  a  lad  in  place  ;  bad  company  being  the  temptation 
in  both  cases.  A  child  never  stays  away  from  school  to  wander  about  the 
streets  by  himself*  Now  let  us  look  this  evil  honestly  in  the  face,  A 
child  committed  to  oar  care  becomes  a  truant  i  and  on  leaving  school  a 
sabbath -breaker  ;  and,  a  year  after,  a  thief.  Through  whose  neglect  did 
he  first  enter  on  the  road  to  ruin?  Is  not  the  school  in  many  cases 
bound  in  fairness  to  bear  most  of  the  blame  ?  just  because  the  parents, 
supposing  him  to  be  safe  under  his  master's  eye,  are  at  no  pains  to  look 
after  him.  Is  not  the  time  tost  somewhere  bet  ween  the  parents'  house 
and  the  school-rooro,  the  very  time  in  which  the  boy  falls  into  bad  hands 
and  begins  to  go  wrong.  On  the  other  hand,  how  great  an  assistance 
and  comfort  to  an  anxious  mother  to  be  quite  sure  that  she  knows  where 
her  boy  is ;  that,  if  not  at  home,  he  is  at  school. 

My  reason  for  dwelling  at  so  great  length  upon  this  introductory  part 
of  our  subject  is,  that  the  only  way  in  which  I  can  account  for  many 
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aUowin^  the  evil  to  continue,  Ib  that,  in  the  multipliciCir  of  thexr 

Qgagemeiils,  they  have  never  duly  cons^tdercd  the  point.      If  tljey  are 

Birare  of  its  importsmce,  and  not  able  to  remedy  the  eviU  the  woiidi;/  I0 

ne  is,  that  they  do  not  throw  up  their  profession  in  despair.     The  ta$f 

ya  in  some  schools  are  enough  to  diive  a  man  crazy.     Well,  Jtt  all 

Icvents,  we  may  easily  get  rid  of  this  annoyance ;  I  meaOr  of  children 

ItnteTiug  the  school  after  the  proper  hour.     The  remedy  i»  the  timpinlj 

T thing  in  tlie  world  ;  it  consists  altogether  in  taking  one  word  in  its  T   " 

F  Biefining.  or  rather  in  getting  rid  of  it  altogether*     We  do  not  wmal  \ 

word  "  late'*  in  our  school- vocabulary.     To  be  late  U  to  be  tf^wmf. 

I  tts  set  out  with  the  broad  principle,  that  the  rule*  of  tlie  idiool «« I 

I  meant  to  be  observed;  that  if,  e,^,,  nine  be  the  hour 

pfayers,  to  be  absent  at  that  hour  is  to  be  absent  tioro  j'chool.    Wei 

not  allow  any  slight  to  be  put  upon  the  devotionid  cxtrciaea,     t 

that  many  ignorant  parents  fancy  that  no  time  ts  loat  by  tlie  diiki 

being  a  few  minutes  behind  his  time:  —he  o/»/y  mistes  the  prmyen. 

order  to  set  our  face  against  this  fatal  error,  a:s  well  as  to  wecm 

attendance,  let  our  rule  be,  "  No  prayers,  no  eebool/'     The  only  exo 

tion  being  (and  the  very  trouble  will  cause  it  to  be  a  rare  one),  wocre  < 

of  the  parents  comes  with  the  child,  or  sends  a  note  with  him 

a  reason.     It  will  be  necessary,  however,  to  ^e  the  note«  aa  a  \ 

should  any  boy  bring  a  note  often,  then  it  is  easy  to  say,  "  Ko  von 

from  John  Smith."     One  of  the  parents,  or  at  leaat  aji  adult.  niQ%t  { 

with  him,  if  ever  he  is  late  again.     To  be  late  without  leave,  iis  to  1 

absent.     Surely  it  must  be  a  relief  to  any  master  to  get  rid  ol  the  [ 

aent  of  late  boy^  (say,  in  a  school  of  200  children,  half  %  ckneii ' 

the  door  \&  opened  after  prayers  ;  three  or  four,  ten  minatei  1 

or  ^ree.  ten  minutes  after  that;  one  or  two,  after  aootfacr  t«ii  1 

lay  only  one  at  ten  o'clock,  or  half- post  ten.  or  perhapi  1 

Ito  get  rid  of  the  punishment,  in  the  aimpleit  and  beat  wfty,  viz.^  by  4^" 

ring  away  with  the  offence. 

It  would  be  no  bad  thing  to  hang  up  in  the  scbool-roooi  a  Icrgii 
that  *•  To  BB  Late  is  to  dh  Absent/' 

The  great  desideratum,  then,  is  to  secure  the  kfgeat  mimhtr  ] 

I  before  prayers,  so  that  they  may  be  in  the  room  the  whole  1 

and  to  do  this  without  punishment,  and  with  littk  or  no  tmabk  to 

I  the  maMer,  whose  duty  I  conceive  to  be  to  edocaie  the  duiilrcv  nl 

I  ichooK  uid  not  to  be  hunting  them  up  for  the  acbool ;  I  wiai  lua  to  Iw 

'  a  schoolmasteri  and  not  a  constable  or  polieeoan*     Of  oount.  It  m 

ensential   that  we  should  proceed  throughout  upon  aomid 

I  which  indeed.    I  suspect,  are  the  only  ones  that  will  tfaoroq^jj^ljr  j 

I  our   purpose  here ;  I  say  "  thoroughly,'*  beifi|^  a  waff  that 

may  be  done  by  bribery  and  corruption,  even  when  cmelty  faib. 

The  one  principle,  then,  which  fdone  (as  £tf  ti  I  htBtt  bMi  Mb  to  dia* 
I  cover)  will  ensure  success,  is  to  throw  the  wfaali  fnprifwiljiBti  of  IIm 
[attendance  upon  the  parents,  from  first  to  laaL  Let  llif  mt^lm  4o  kb 
workt  ftnd  require  the  parents  to  do  thein ;  gifiQg  tfctai  lo  wmtm^^mi, 
that  in  this,  as  in  many  other  points,  their  fnliliinif  d  tMr  po* 
fenlAl  duties,  as  far  as  the  school  is  eooeeraed,  as  tkt  imm  oowdickfii 
npon  which  the  chUd  can  have   tlie  beoeit  of  tba  tdiooL     Ta 
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notion »  the  master  haa  no  business  in  the  world  to  usurp  the  pa* 
rent's  office;  and  I  call  it  as  much  usurpation,  when  it  is  done  with, 
as  when  without  the  parent's  consent.  7'be  raore  of  their  dbagrecable 
work  yovi  do  for  them,  the  more  you  may.  If  you  choose  to  provide 
soap  and  towel?,  you  may  wash  the  whole  school.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  right-minded  parents  will  from  the  first  appreciate  the  prin- 
ciple, and  !)e  glad  to  have  their  own  authorit}^  maintained ;  and  the 
careless  ones  will  learn  their  duty  in  much  legs  time  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  The  least  that  can  be  expected  of  the  parents  is»  that  Ihey 
should  take  upon  themselves  the  whole  business  of  attendance,  the  master 
having  enough  to  do  in  the  charge  of  the  children  while  at  school ;  be- 
sides, it  is  much  easier  for  each  mother  to  look  after  her  own  child  out 
of  school,  than  for  the  master  to  look  after — perhaps  200.  And  let  no 
one  object,  tliat  it  may  be  done  easily  in  a  free  s^chool,  biit  not  so  eai^ily 
in  a  pay-school.  Be  it  a  free,  or  be  it  a  pay-srhool,  nothing  is  done 
towards  a  good  school,  until  the  parents  feel  that  it  is  a  privilege  to  have 
a  child  there.  The  worst  thing  that  can  befall  any  school,  (leaving  out  of 
the  question  the  moral  character  of  the  master),  is  to  allow  the  parents 
for  a  moment  to  suppose  that  they  confer  a  favour  by  sending  the  child  -, 
and  every  movement  on  the  side  of  the  school-manager  after  an 
absentee,  only  confirms  them  in  the  frdse  suppojition.  In  this,  as  in 
many  other  puints,  we  may  learn  a  valuable  lesson  from  our  public 
schools :  it  is  well  known,  that  the  masters  allow  no  trifling  with  their 
rules  on  the  part  of  either  child  or  parent,  though  they  have  to  deal  with 
the  highest  ranks,  who,  of  course,  pay  high  school  fees.  The  only  sure 
metliod  of  obtaining  respect,  is  to  quietly  demand  it.  The  parents,  bad 
as  well  aa  good,  will  soon  find  that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  pay  due  res- 
pect to  the  school  .^ — in  its  laws  and  in  its  master,  and  will  soon  do  so 
with  all  cheerfulness.  The  improvement  in  the  parents  will  keep  pace 
with  that  of  the  school. 

The  two  leading  principles,  then,  being  thus  established,  viz.,  Uhat  to 
be  late  is  to  be  absent,' and  that  '  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  attend- 
ance should  lie  with  the  parents,*  we  may  now  proceed  to  consider  the 
ways  and  means  by  which  all  this  may  be  put  into  practice.  Like  most 
other  important  principles  in  schoolkeeping,  they  depend  for  their  suc- 
cess upon  a  variety  of  minute  details. 

The  first,  and  in  some  cases  the  hardest  step,  is  to  give  the  school - 
managers,  e.  ^.,  a  committee,  such  a  conviction  of  the  soundness  of  the 
principle,  particularly  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  as  will  inspire  them  with 
the  moral  courage  required  to  carry  it  out  in  practice.  The  rules  of 
most  schools  are  good  enough  for  the  purpose :  the  misfortune  is,  that 
the  law- makers  are  the  greatest  law-breakers.  And  perhaps  the  readiest 
way,  in  some  cases,  will  be  to  place  the  matter  respectfully,  but  boldly, 
before  the  school-managers,  and  to  request  them  either  to  repeal  the 
laws,  or  to  give  the  master,  as  the  executive,  full  power  to  carry  them 
out.     No  half  measures  will  avail :  '*  less  than  thorough  will  not  do  it.'* 

Tlie  next  step  is,  to  begin  with  the  parents  at  the  beginnint^,  r.  <?.,  at 
the  admission  of  the  child  ♦  to  have  a  riglit  understanding  with  them  at 
the  outset,  and  only  to  admit  tlie  child  npon  the  condition  of  the  parentis 
undertaking, — solemnly    undertaking,    the    whole  responsibility  about 
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ittendanoe.    Tbe 
be,  the  muter  oog&t  alv«|»  t» 
gpetk  to  tiie  pnmts  of  thm 
there  eaaaot  be  sudi  • 
out  of  sdicxiL    I^  biim, 
eommooly  done  luLtnism  te 
reftfenct  ta  ike  wekml;  mmi,  dec 
ma!ter.  reqabre  tlieni  ex|Vfwif  1i 

IiTiio. tiiac  if  tfae^limklie ral 
irst,  aflfiiife  thcsi.  tei  kvie  of 
M7«  if  odced  b^oreiaad  bf  OK  of  Ak 
Dote  (of  cooise  mffm^r^  hf 
to  rrteive  do  lunMBfeCJ  bf 
imif  them),  if  asked  i^firil— if.  vponm 
them.  thAt  the  eBt|i1mbr  wonL  t^  o^ 
remember,  is  "  hrfortkmir    Ott  tie  < 
lenire  obtaioed  beforduad,  triD 
be  treated  as  a  wifbl  TiobtioB  OB  cIk 
upon  which  tbe  cfcjlii 

fhDd  once  aboent  nitbont  levie  anai  aoC  be 
'Jdii^  to  the  schooL  do  noR  tbaa  if  be  bad 


lonly  chance  is  for  theparenta  Id  mp^kfim 

I  expect  to  £nd  more  dtfficiill  of 

UppUeation.    Point  oot  to  tbea,  Ibat ibe 

iTules  will  give  very  Httle  troahle 
f  them  would  give  abmidaiioetabacliu 
rill,  however,  always  appeal,  wilb  tm 
hig:he$t  order  of  motives  tbat  job  ind  leadf  la 

^will  do  with  a  manner  aa  kind  ai  it  ia  irm.     ht 

'better  call  upon  the  parentato 
niles.  and  to  pledge  theowclfca  to 
answer  aloud  some  such  qncatioBa  aa  the 
undertake  all  about  the  atteadaace  of  joi 
regularlj'  and  punctually  ?  tbat  be  ibafl  iktb'  be 
afked  heforthand?  Vou  quite  iiadeiataiid»tbattio  be 
If  ever  he  should  be  absent  without  leave,  joa  wi 

.  him  Bgmn  ?     If  you  wish  him  to  come  agam.  jxm  i 

Icppointed  time  as  a  candidate  for  re-adnuaBon? 

^raw  him  from  the  school  without  oaaang  lo 
advantages  he  has  enjoyed  ?"      Yon  may  jodge 
whether  it  is  desirable  to  add,  "  You  make  all  iSbam 
meaning  to  keep  them  V*     It  will  also  be  worlb  tbe  wbde  te-i 
few  words  to  the  same  purport,  muiatiM  «NiCa»£f^  to  ibe  < 
And  here  let  me  remark,  tbat  no  put  of  a  iHWfcef^a 

L  certainly,  or  more  largely,  upon  the  suooess  ol  bit  aebool. 

I  or  ten  minutes  now  and  then  given  up  to  a  qiiiet  trib  vitb  tb*^ 

Lthildren.     Some  masters  seem  to  imagine,  that  aH  time  t* 

fnut  spent  in  direct  teaching;  some. ^t  even  two  or  tk: 
perfect  silence  before  prayers  is  waste  of  time.     There  tbouki 
bustling 't  no  such  tidgettine^s  about  a  church  schoolmaatJ^* 
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to  be  glad  of  an  opportutiity  of  shewing  tbat  in  hi»  view  book-leaming  Is 
not  the  summum  bortum  of  the  school ;  tbnt  quietness  is  better  than 
excitement ;  tone  than  system  ;  reverence  than  knowledge ;  and  that 
the  heart  is  of  more  consequence  than  the  head.  Not  that  I  mean  for  a 
moment  to  allow,  that  in  the  long  run  there  is  any  loss  of  time  in 
point  of  sound  learning  by  a  little  quiet  talk  with  the  parents  or  school. 
I  hope  no  one  looks  upon  this  paragraph  as  a  digression. 

Another  necessary  means  is^  that  perfect  accuracy  and  punctuality  be 
observed  in  the  accounts  and  registers**  and  in  every  matter  connected 
with  the  attendance.  Perhaps  it  will  be  the  readiest  method  to  give  a 
rough  sketch  of  a  morning  school-time  with  reference  to  this  point. 

If  the  prayer  hour  he  nine,  let  the  rules  specify  a  quarter  before  nine 
as  the  time  for  commencing  school,  with  the  understanding,  that  though 
the  quarter  of  an  hour  is  allowed  for  collecting  the  school  and  getting  it 
in  order  for  prayers,  yet  each  child  is  due  at  a  quarter  before  nine  :  e,ff., 
if  a  mother  comes  in  a  pet  to  complain  that  the  rules  are  too  strict  for 
anything,  for  her  lliomas  was  sent  back  when  he  could  not  have  been 
above  a  minute  too  late,  let  the  master,  looking  as  astonished  as  he  can, 
reply  that  there  must  be  some  mistake,  for  to  his  knowledge  the  door 
was  not  shut  till  nine  o'clock,  which  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the 
boy  should  have  been  m  his  place.  The  parents  will  soon  take  the  hint, 
and  learn  that  the  rules  of  the  school  have  a  meaning* 

At  a  quarter  before  nine,  then,  the  doors  open ;  the  master  takes  hia  ^ 
place  at  some  convenient  spot  for  holding  a  levee  of  the  parents ;  the  ■ 
monitors  seat  themselves  upon  their  class-boxes  with  their  class-boards  " 
in  their  hands,  and  proceed  to  chalk  the  initial  lettersf  on  the  floor,  at 
the  same  time  entering  the  Total  of  the  class,  and  then  to  mark  off  their 
boys  as  they  arrive  at  their  places ;  the  usher  walks  about  the  school  to  see 
that  the  monitors  do  their  duty  and  the  children  assemble  quietly.     If 
the  church  clock  is  within  hearing,  a  boy  is  set  outside  to  listen  for  the 
striking  of  the  hour,  who,  upon  the  last  stroke,  bolts  the  door,  and  as  he 
does  so,  the  usher  strikes  the  prayer- bell  thrice  at  intervals  of  three  or 
four  seconds  ;  the  monitors  at  the  same  moment  setting  down  the  num- 
ber present  at  prayers,  of  course  under  the  P,P,     It  is  a  good  plan  to 
suspend  on  the  outside  of  the  door  a  notice  to  the  folio wiug  effect;  M 
"  Keep  silence  :  the  school  is  at  prayers."  1 

By  20  minutes  to  10,  the  sick  and  leave  book  is  duly  posted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  afford  a  ready  check  at  a  moment's  glance.  The  monitor 
then  with  this  book  In  his  hand  proceeds  to  take  his  account  upon  a 
slate,  entering  the  names  of  the  absentees  at  the  back ;  by  a  quarter  past 
ten,  the  account  slate  is  hung  up  in  some  conspicuous  place,  so  that  the 
master  can  see  at  a  glance  that  the  attendance  is  kept  up  to  the  mark. 

♦  Should  any  of  our  retdera  desire  it,  we  shall  be  happy  to  give  in  a  future  number 
ipecimena  of  the  various  regiatere  and  forms,  e,  g.,  of  a^ — 1*  Sick  and  Leave  hook. 
2,  Atlemiance  Report  and  Rcgnster.  3,  Master's  Suspension  book.  4.  Weekly  Re- 
port to  the  Committer.  5,  SuBpcnsion  Ticket,  In  a  small  school^  the  first  four 
might  b-e  in  one  volume*  ruled  by  the  mastpr  or  mistress,  aa  wanted. 

t  p.^.  iQ.P.+S+L  +  AsaTj  viz,.  Present  at  Prayers;  Qrosa  Present; 
Sick  ;  ab!*ent  with  L^ave  ;  AhaenI  without  leave  ;  and  "Total  number  on  the  class- 
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I  Whmrily  be  wUl  only  in  passing  just  compare  the  P.P.  with  the  T, 

[of  the  Kchool ;  for  he  knows  that  this  is  the  only  sure  test,  making  due 

illowance  for  the   S.  and  L.     About  once  a- week  he  wiU  call  for  the 

S.  and  L.  book,   and  ju?t  compare    it  with  the  account   of  the   day. 

Drdiniirily,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  he  is  satisfied  with  comparing 

the  P.P.    with  the  T,.  e,  g.,  if  with  T,  KX),   he  finds  the  P.P.  92  (i.  e. 

ai25  to  23)  he  is  satisfied,  allowing  about  eight  per  cent  for  abseucoi 

from  all  causes.     He  is  not  concerned  how  the  eight  per  cent  maybe' 

ditided  among  the  S.  aj)d  L.  and  A.     It   may  be  5  +  3,  or  6^2,  or 

<  +  3  ^^  1 ;  tlic  only  test  of  consequence  being  the  proportion  of  the  P.P. 

to  the  T. 

At  &v^  minutes  to  twelve,  the  school   b  stopped,  the  suspenuon  ] 
tidets  ha^ng  been  filled  up  in  the  interval.     Admonition  tickets,  as  i 
are  called  in  some  schools,  w^ould  of  course  be  fatal  to  the  plan  aA 
opering  with  the  law.      By  five  minutes  past  twelve,  books  &c.,  are 
Heeled,  and  all  is  silent,  the  master  standing  up  with  bis  memorandum 
ok  in   his  hand,  and   the  usher  at  his  side    holding   the    suspension  ' 
As  the  latter  calls  out  **  Third  class/'  the  master  sets  down  the 
3,  and  so  "James  Thompson/'  (or  any  other  name,)  which  is  no 
r  pfonounced  by  the  usher  than  all  who  know  hi^  residence  hold  up 
'  hands  in  silence,  and  as  quickly  the  monitor  nominates  one  of  them 
bearer,  and  as  he  does  so  the  master  enters  it  against  **  James 
koropsoa'*  in  a  parenthesis,  or  in  another  column.    And  so  the  school  is 
The  suspension  of  a  boy  so  as  to  allow  one  of  the  piirents 
to  explain  matters,  and  beg  him  in  again  within  a  Limited  time, 
iif  three  days,  is  always  to  be  spoken  of  as  an  act  of  grace.     Strictly 
ipeakiilg,  the  boy's  place  on  the  school-boards  is  forfeited  already  ;  the 
lUpmaiOB  is  an  act  of  grace,  not  provided  by  the  ruk^.     If  within 
fii9  fpecHed  time   neither  of  the  parents  apj^ar,  the  name  is  struck 
of.       If  one  of   them    comes    (the    dormer    the   better),    the    master  , 
Bktkes  a  favour  of  re-admitting  the  child,  and  w^arns  the  parent  with  I 
tU kindness  not  to  repeat  the  offence.      If  any  of  the  parents  shew  that  j 
Hicy  are  disposed   to  take  advantage  of  the  kindness  shown  in  only 
MsfMsiidiiig  the  child,  by   allowing  it   to  be  done  three  times,   then  ' 
of  ooufve  the  name  is  struck  off;  and  if  the  parents  come  to  complalni 
tbey  must  be  told  ^th  kindness  that  they  have  no  one  to  blajne  but 
tliemselvee ;  that  by  breaking  their  engagement  and  promises  made  at 
tlie  admission  of  their  child,  they  have  forfeited  the  privileges  of  the  ^ 
school,   as  they  knew^  would   be  the  case  ;  that  more  forbearance  has 
been  evinced  towards  thep  than  they  were  led.  or  had  any  right,    to 
expect. 

From  nrhat  has  been  swd  you  will  see,  that  in  this  matter  of  Attendance* 
perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  part  of  school  business,  certain  great 
principles  are  involved ;  and  that  the  main  difficulty  in  inculcating  the^e 
pliflc^lei  lies  w^ith  the  parents,  and  not  with  the  children.  The  simple 
^Atme  propounded  to  you  to-day,  if  carried  into  execution  in  a  Chris*  j 
spirit,  will  help  to  teach  the  parents,  and  children  too,  among  other  j 
uable  kssons,  the  following  ; — the  importance  of  Law.  As  the  ^ 
;  wj^  George  Herbert  has  said  ; 
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dbtii^giufh 
ENid  tones  to 


ntkmimFnmce  by 
I  eadi  depan* 


^  ¥«¥ 


I  or  monk, 
i  Bind*  «iid  at 


n  ^bii 


i  toMxteia 


bj  t^  MUtaivm  tekd 


TW< 


nelkodk 

■I  tke  school. 

ilblawed 

:tkqrkn«bMd, 


itetfae 


f«fy  annil  eiMaeft»  «fe  atHftBd  to  tte  tafeduQg  of  read* 

BdfiMwAMFiK.    la  aw?  lart;.  far  ib^ibw.  the  «ib> 

:  tlw  fnied  oofijmsve  kivh.  vill  cicit  MiMPrlf  to  tet  an 

;  to  hit  few  popAi ;  aad  tiie|',  beb^  ncufy  oo  m  pv  vitfa  each 

racier  aad  aitk  faim^  will  t/imt  to  cqail  Ai»  eony. 

uted  lor  ^rfia^  la^traetiQii  ia  aritbiartir,  far  meatMiaia^  the  coiapa- 
l|atiire  a>wrifiCT  oC  a  mmmba  td  diUdrea  ia  icaliap  or  f  PS"g:.  far  tcadi- 
I  log  kblorj,  dtioDology*  gfaaMav,  and  etTmologj ;  hj  ^m  spteaa  llie 
Iffaildien  naj  likewiie  be  easily  iodaeed  to  onaatka  eac^  otker  upoa  any 

of  die  lobjecta  tai^gbt.    iU  a  inetiKid  of  tradw^  idigion*  lioweier, 

liiia  bat  escrciae  is  by  no  aeani  to  be  xeoooMacaded, 
Tbe  aonitonal  mtaaa^  vbetber  of  BeU  or  I^ncaslcr*  are  siqipoaed 

oeeaaiooally  to  rew&r  tboae  dsOdivn  wbo  are  jsooitors  dictatorial  and 
.  ooncckad.  In  girla'  achook  aocfa  an  efiect,  as  shown  in  the  mannera 
^aod  a|ipeanuioe  of  tbe  elder  cfaildreo,  would  be  most  objectionable. 

This  danger  would  be  io  a  great  mea^oie  arcuded  by  the  plan  anbae- 

^acDtlr  anggeated,  in  which  the  mooitorB  and  submooitors  beeome 

pupils  id  thdr  turn,  and  are  often  placed  upon  an  equal  footing  with 

the  other  diildren. 

For  reaaona  then  aticb  aa  tfaoae  joat  mentioned,  it  b  thought  that  two 

•choolrooiDfl  are  required ;  if  poarible,  on  the  eamc  floor,  and  in  that 
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with  a  wide  gtefia  door  between  them.    Oam 
Qp  on  Ljmcaster'd  plan»  w\xh  desks  in  the  centre,  md  m 
adcs  for  •'  drafts,"  or  small  daaees.     The  ocber  nxni*  is 
be  ft  gallery  capable  of  holding  half  the  nujiiber  of  childRB  in  fkt 
iJiould  be  fitted  up  on  Bell's  plan,  and  when  the  vhole 
usetobled  here  (except  at  meal  time,  for  then  it  voald  W  mm€  wa^^ 
venient  for  the  children,  who*c  home«  are  difitsHt*  Id 
room)*  it  would  be  divided  into  ei^ht  (or  liz)  ki^  ** 
monitors  and  assistant  monitors.     Two  o#  audi  ciaaKa 
"  mbdivision  ;"  four  classes,  a  "  divinon ;  and  cmIi  dI  Ikt  m^  fm 
til)  daaaes  would  be  broken  into  diaftstr 
^  or  teven  children  in  each. 

The  aeveral  objecta  to  be  attained  hj  mmm^  of 
my  be  thus  bnefly  pointed  out : — 

The  roaster  mi^ht  address  childrexi  on  the  gafinj  at  ope 
k  **  divisions,"  "  subdivision^/'  or  even  in  dUmea  d 
tlnkt  the  remainder  of  the  school  wai  tau^it  mider  die 
Bioe  of  the  "  general  monitor/'  to  read«  spdL  or  dmw  hf 
in  the  disk  room.     When  the  children  weie  aufhitid  ta  tke 
room,  the  ^ubmonitors  would  com^titute  the  two  ■pper  d— Ma, 

When  the  school  was  conducted  on  Laoeaffeer^a  piaa  {^ 
oiiuter  wa9  not  occupied  in  giving  a  gaOerj  leaaoB  to  otlicr 
di?u]oci9),  the  monttord  and  assistant- monitort  nngiit  ftom 
pgjticnlar  instruction.     In  fact,  by  this  system*  one  gmt 
nonitorial  method  of  teaching,  viz.,  the  fiBlll  MKnat  ol  ' 
ceived  by  the  monitors,  would  be  avoided. 

For  tiie  purposes  of  addressing  the  whole  tdiool  at  oi 
Inching  writing — the  desk -room  would  be  preferrod  to  1^ 
1  As  the  offices  of  "general  monitor,"  and  "monitor/** 
Midi  weekly  payment  attached  to  them,  and  thoee  of 
tor*'  and  '*  sub -monitor,"  would  be  the  necenary  stepi  by  wiudi  to  fM 
to  these,  the  master  would  have  many  opportunitiei  of  ■^rrffflrtTMf  Ua 
pupils  by  the  hope  of  advancement  or  the  fear  of  the  eontary. 
-  This,  then,  my  dear  Sir,  is  a  very  humble  iUustfatkni  of  iW  wmf  m 
iriiich,  in  my  opinion,  we  should  proceed  in  formiag  a  fgsomX  Wfitm 
of  inctruction  for  the  national  schools  in  England  ;  uid  fwoald  kt^  to 
mentiDn  in  reference  to  it,  that  in  judging  of  the  diffeieoit 
■  inttitutions  in  France  and  eUewhere,  I  have  always  bees  «B  Vf 
H  against  the  very  natural  error  of  supposing,  that  became  a^ 
H  luperinlcndence  of  a  master-mind,  succeeds,  that  the 
H  in  it  is  applicable  to  all  other  schools  ;  for  in  our  case,  wlicfisfegafd 
H       be  had  to  economy,    I  conceive  that  would  be  the  bent 

^H^^  *  Tn  <s(rf)Ooh  cf7nt»mmg  more  thRn   1f>0  ehit<!rf^,  tf)  waA^imiA-mt^tiei  {«r 
^^^v  <%uscfuUa      :  ^«l|evcd  thtt  ft  9Kii  ' 

^^■ri  »  most  ca^  ic^uia  to  Ite  I 

•ucceeds.  unless  auch  weekly  (myiuetkU  tuit  given  to  tike  iMMiitors  ai  ilidl  lad«c»  tkt 
ikler  and  better  educ«tc4  children  tu  rcmaitt  in  the  ichool  is  tfadiwi,  la  tW  C«t». 
tmt  School  at  Wf!stinmfttc'r,  the  senior  monitors  or  ^|ir«lltkif  JIHlyii  M-  «■ 
iBd  lh«  juaior  moaitort  not  less  ih«^  9tL 
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ft  oncii  ygMr  degree 
s  «l  OzfanL  and,  1  bd 


liktfce 

I ;  I  Icikav  at 
M%r^  Ibdr  works  oo  ill  bgmcbei  of  pnie 
f0Mal  «ic.     I  tluiik*  ti».  It  viD  be  aflowed*  tiiftt 

WtfoMre,  c^  kit  ai|Mible  of  exeri 
|M»wcni,  Cfir  nrhieh  tlie  tindj  of 
Uuirj  the  ^utiint  and  ftbiolate  rules  (osiially  stereotfimd)^  omittiiig  mnj 
ttWuaikrti  Uj  the  r«!aAOiu  on  which  the  nile«  are  faanded,  which  distii^ukk 
th4^  muid  urithmflie  books  The  French  work,  on  the  contrary^  leads 
tb«  itttdetit  from  one  ftep  to  the  next  bj  iasensible  progress,  and  lea- 
stitis  otti  each  rule  by  recsJltng  the  prerious  step  already  masteied ;  so 
tbst  thtf  whole  forms  one  connected  chain  of  reasoning,  like  that  so 
tjcnutifultjr  UUpIaved  in  Euclid's  Elements.  Stireljr  such  a  method  of 
irjptruolioii  tnust  be  better  suited  to  the  purposes  of  educatioH^to  the 
drawing  out*  and  training  by  use,  the  facylties  of  the  mind,  than  any 
sypteni  of  enunmilig  stereotyped  rules  by  rote. 

We  li«9t  not  far  to  look  for  examples  of  the  sort  of  rules  of  which  I 
tMimpliiin  in  our  Englit^h  achool  books*  I  will  take  a  work  com|K>5ed 
by  Hn  vmincnt  iriMthinrnticiun,  LL  J>. and  F.R.Sj  &c.,  &c,,  improved  and 
rriiKi'tcd  up  Ut  IH'45,  and  of  cuuri^e  stereittyped.  llie  editor  of  this  im* 
|ji(>vifl  wurk,  which,  wc  are  told,  has  "always  maintained  the  highest 
ri'jMihifion/'  m  witnessed  "by  the  numerous  editions  published  since 
thr  dniflriif  it»  ilhi»tr'iou«  autlior/'  nevertheless  confesses,  that  theorigi- 
tiitl  w<irk  jit  **  in  ai^vcral  rf*(|iccts  not  so  perfect  and  perspicuous  in  its 
plhn,  iKir  i<o  philit  nnd  practical  in  its  details,  as  the  present  advanced 
■lnt«i  nt  nrUlunrtiral  science  requires,"  He  truly  observes  ;— *'  Nothing 
call  bf  n»r»ri*  uninteresting  and  repulsive  to  the  mind  of  uninitiated 


I  donatio 
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ImC  fim«iCiu 


If  die  tfiihfi'uH  id  ^c 
ci  a  filMe  Ia  jfosr  pJMgti.  fiwr  ri.iltri  will  be 
■qr  rutiiiirtr  of  ite  tttpenonij  to  tkoee  in  i 
"~         very  tmir, 

T.T. 


iiw  Mlli  n4iEW  to  will 


^|  HINTS  ON  CATECHISING. 

"         KEOULATIOyS  IN  THE  DIOCESE  OF  TOURS. 
Iiv  iUtt  luil  two  volumet  of  the  EdocatioDal  Magazine,  there  was  ft  va» 
IHiMi  inriirft  of  ''  Hiots  on  Catechising,"  collected  from  T&noas  authors j 
tftffflH)lff|[  CttricU  from  old   visitation  queries  and   injunctions.     We 
illlll  bi  glid  of  fht  help  of  our  correspondents,  and  particularly  of  the 
mmii^immn  who  fumiahed  the  former  series,  in  the  continuation  of  90 
Ui>|MiftaHt  and  ioterctting  a  *'  catena/'     It  is  a  happy  circumstance  of 
_^      iUf  Um^»,  tliat  within  the  last  month  or  two,  the  attention  of  the  clergy 
■       tiaa  ba«ti  authoritatively  called,  in  more  than  one  diocese,  to  the  duty  of 
^L     otityUii^  the  rubrics  and  canous.  We  know  nothing  that  would  tend  more 
^B    iirtaitJy,  or  more  directly t  to  the  promotion  of  sound  education,  in  the 
^^HMlfic^iroi^m  as  well  as  in  the  church,  than  the  simple  observance  of  the 
HH^ttlirics  at  the  end  of  the  catcichism.  the  first  of  which  enjoins,  that  *'  the 
mtrutt*  nf  pvpry  parUh  »ftuli  diligent lij  upon  Sundays  and  holtf -days,  after  tke 
§eci>ftd  h'»§on  af  tfvvmny  prayer,  openly  in  the  churchy  tiuiruct  and  ejpomitte 


I 


ucTttAcn  WHOM  nignor-    t  tiAanxn. 


ckildrrm  of  hk  parish  sent  to  kim^  as  he  shall  think  nrnvmuitt,  im 
part  of  this  catechism** 
It  is.  we  believe,  generally  acknowledged,  that  upon  thlf  p  * 
ful  hinte  may  be  borrowed  from  churches  le^s  pure  in  do*.: 
own.     With  this  view  we  have  great  pleasure  in  in'^ 
ig  translation  of  fome  of  the  regulations  on  the  subjt. 
.  issued  by  the  late  Archbishop  of  1  ours* 

'  I.  Catechising  to  lake  place  in  all  the  parochial  chufchee  of  oar  ^ 
diocese,   on  Sundaysi   and  festivals ;    to  be  suspended   only  dtirtng  I 
ixkoiiths  of  July,  August,  September,  and  October, 

11.  During  the  period  required  for  preparing  the  young  for  the  ^t% 
mmunion*  catechising  shall  take  place  on  three  days  in  the  wcck,1 
ides  Sundays  and  festivals,  and  to  continue  for  at  least  on  hour. 
VI.  ITie  curates  who  have  the  charge  of  two  parishes,  arc  »ot  iQi^ 
ider  themselves  excused  from  the  duty  of  catechising  in  each  of  1 
isbes.     They  are  to  regard  this  obligation  as  one  oi  the  most  < 
and  its  omission  as  involving  the   most  evil  consequences* 
be  reconciled  to  this  new*  charge  by  the  rellt'Ctiuii,  that  they  anf ' 
imoting  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  their  people/' 


ZrtrarU  from  Bi^op^^  C^argr^. 


BUILD  A  CHtJRCtt  ASD  A  SCHOOL  WILL  FOLLOW. 

f*The  money  already  contributed  to   that  fund   (the  Metropolis  Cliureh**^ 
TnDd)f   mcluding   the  subscription   for  Bethoal  Green,    has   »ecured    tfa 
tion   of  forty- one  additional  ehurchei* ;   and  where  a  chunk   U  bfiJlt^ 
for  the  children  of  the  poor  are  sure  to  follow.    It  is  to  thi*  camhiruHl 

on  for  the  splritnal  and  mora)  wants  of  the  people,  that  tht*  countrv 

hast  look,  under  God,  for  the  cure  of  its  most  dangeroiui  dineascs ;  sod  I 

Qst  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  legislature  of  this  HiriattAn 

ad  will  again  recognise  the  duty,  incumbent  upon  It,  of  doing  something 

preserve  and  perpetuate  its  Christianity,  by  means  of  the  Intitrument 

thich  has  l^een  dirinely  appointed  for  that  purpose :  not  to  suj>ersede  llio 

Church's  endeavours,   and  contributions,   and  sacrifice*;    but  to  aid   and 

them;  to  answer  a  present  demand  of  Instant  urgency,   whirh 

i  not  of  delay  ;  and  to  supply  that,  which  the  Church  herself  will  not 

!  to  supply,  till  her  we^ilthicr  members  nhall  have  been  fully  awakened 

a  seiMe  of  their  Christian  obligations." — Charge  of  the  Hi^hupofLcmdim, 

ON   TBS   IMPORTANCE    Or   II«9F1CT10!C. 

**r  should  say  something  here  on  the  subject  of  education,  but  tbat  the  fiiii'- 
and  tbat  I  spoke  of  it  in  a  former  Charge.     I  will  merelv  iitj?»trTc^ 

raateriallv  that 

-"i  .......      ,M        -,. J1> 
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Tllie    SCHOOLItASTBR   A    ItSLPI 


**  Tbd  ne%i  topic  on  which  I  sh;Ll]  tou* 
■lueh  tn  tlie  aeteral  parishes  differ  ei4 
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ttale  what  I  concem  tb&t  a  Parochial  Seboolma^ter  might  be  tu  his  clergy - 
niaii«  if  things  were  properly  managed,   and  I  shall  leave  you  to  judge  how 
far  y«nir  own  ma&ters  fulfil  these  duties.     If  the  master  has  resided  in  t* 
pari'sh  a  few  years,  he  is  more  likely  lo  be  well  acquainted  with  the  resi 
dcot  families  than  any  other  person^  and  will  haye  acquired  a  hold  ovo 
the  affections  of  the  population,    which  he    may  employ    in  leading  th< 
people  to  look  up  to  and  revere  their  Pastor^     He  becomes  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  all,  and  acts  under  the  clergryman  in  bringing  all,  aa  one  family^ 
to  Christ*     Ho  is  himself  seeking  heaven,  and  regards  his  clergyman  as 
person  of  all  others  in  the  world,  who  is  most  likely  to  contribute  to  his  o! 
taioing  this  object;    be  seeks  to  lead  others  to   the   same  ble^^ed   hav 
whither  he  himself  is  steering  his  course,  and  he  hopes  that  his  minister  wi 
prove  the  honoured  instrument  of  bringing  the  little  ones  of  the  flock 
Christ,  and  with  this  view,  he  works  with  him,  and  under  him.     The  clergy 
man  superintends  the  whole  of  the  education  of  the  School^  and  gives  assist 
ancc  in  raising  the  tone  of  every  branch  to  a  higher  state,  than  it  could  easilj 
reach  without  his  aid.    But  his  chief  object  is  the  rfligious  eilueation  of  thi 
children,  and  in  this  he  is  assisted  by  the  schoolmaster,  who  looks  up  to  his 
clergyuian  as  bis  teacher  in  Christ  Jesus. 

**  All  this  supposes  two  things.  First,  that  the  clerg\'raan  is  able  to  carry 
on  the  education  of  the  school,  in  all  branches,  bigfier  tlian  the  school- 
master can  ;  and  secondly,  that  he  himself  is  seeking  heaven,  and  trying  to 
lead  others  there  too  It  is  not  too  much  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  both 
these  ])jirticul.irs  are  true  of  most  of  us.  But  the  whole  depends  on  their 
ht'i ng  true.  1  will  confess  to  you  that  I  very  much  fear,  that  so  much  use 
has  not  heen  iiiade  of  our  schools,  in  this  point  of  view,  as  there  ought  toi 
btYe  been.     Some  among  you  perhaps  have  not  visited  your  schools  so  " 

larly  «h  you  ought  to  li;tve  done,  and  have  thereby  either  not  acquired 
kept  up  that  hold  over  your  masters,  which  you  would  have  otherwise 
scssed.  The  ground  so  lojit  cannot  be  regainetl  in  a  moment.  It  may  tak# 
in;iny  years  to  recover  it.  Our  masters  have  their  rights  as  well  as  ourselves, 
ant  I  it  is  only  when  they  are  guilty  of  actual  offences  that  they  can  be  dis- 
missoil.  But  our  object  should  be  not  to  turn  any  one  out,  but  to  reform 
ourselves  and  our  people.  We  must  exert  ourselves  to  do  our  own  duty, 
and  then  we  shall  gradually  regain  our  real  position. 

*M  schoolmaster  will  never  be  such  as  I  have  described,  unless  his  heart  be 
with  his  clergyman*  We  must  win  their  hearts.  You  all  know  and  feel 
liow  hopeless  a'task  it  would  be  if  a  Bishop  were  to  try  to  regulate  his  clergy 
by  the  terrors  of  discipline  alone,  without  the  leading  of  love.  Apply  the 
same  argument  to  yourselves  and  your  schoolmasters,  and  try  to  improve 
them  in  the  same  way  in  which  you  would  wish  me  to  endeavour  to  lead  yon 
into  a  better  state. 

**  With  regard  to  the  quarterly  visitations  of  tlie  school,  which  the  Canons 
reqtiire,  I  will  speak  when  we  enter  on  the  discussion  of  business.* — Charge 
of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Sofior  and  Man^  1842. 

CATKCHISING,    AS    PnEPAttATOnif    TO   CONrimBIATION. 

**  Closely  connected  with  our  Schools,  or  ralher,  perhaps,  with  our  Sun- 
day Schools,  is  that  constant  parochial  preparation  for  confirmation,  wbicii 
can  akme  render  it  likely  that  the  rite  will  prove  spiritually  beneticial  to  our 
flock.  If  a  parish  were  well  manajred,  all  the  younger  members  of  it  ought 
to  be  under  a  constant  cotu'se  of  spiritual  instruction.  J 


m  use 

:ht  to« 

regii^H 

B  pOS^H 

\f  ta.k«^H 


•  *^Afid  every  Rector,  Viear,  or  Curate,  phall  tlie*ir»t  week  of  every  quarter,  visit  the 
petty  schools,  and  take  an  accouot  in  a  book  of  the  improvenicnt  of  rvury  cluld,  to  be 
produced  as  often  as  the  Ordinary  shah  rail  (nt  \u     Canonsi  1703,  sect. 9,'" 
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"The  Day  School  prepares  them  for  the  Sunday  School,  In  wliich  they  are 
pbeed  under  the  juperintenclence  of  the  adult  teacher,  and  the  hi|fher  classes 
of  which  Jtre  under  the  more  immediate  personal  care  of  the  Clergyman* 
Thtj  constitute  the  class  whom  he  catechises  every  Sunday,  and  whom 
(fnring^  the  whole  year  he  is  prei»aring  for  confirmation.  It  shall  be  my  ob- 
jwt  in  future  year?i»  if  it  plea*c  God  to  coDtiniie  my  life,  to  hold  constant 
^^jttfochial  confirmations,  such  as  may  fulfil  the  excellent  Canon  of  our  lo'^ular 
^■Ctrnn^L  But  then  on  the  other  hand  I  must  expect »  that  you,  my  Rev. 
^HiretfareD*  will  fulfil  your  part  of  the  same  Canon.  Tliat  you  will  enter  on 
^^Hpd  eontinue  a  regular  system  of  catechbing  the  children  of  the  parish.  I 
^thow  of  no  better  plan  of  doing  so,  in  country  parisheii»  than  that  which  the 
'  Canons  and  Rubrics  enjoin:  viz.,  that  after  the  second  lesson  in  afternoon 
im'wt  you  publicly  question  such  young  persons  as  ^ou  have  appointed  to 
be  preseDt**  I  have  now  during  the  whole  of  my  ministerial  life  pursued 
tiuAplan,  varying  in  some  degree  according  to  the  nature  of  the  place  where 

*~*stry  was  exercised.       I  may  say  that  I  have  been  catechising  nearly 

and  I  have  uniformly  seen  a  fruit  springing  from  this  speeies  of 
Sou  for  which  I  must  always  thank  God^  and  urge  my  fellow- lab ourerRj 
^Tineyard  of  our  Lord,  to  pursue  the  same  plan.     The  advantage  a^ 
ting  over  any  other  species  of  teaching  consists  in  this  ;  that  by  it  we  | 
^  rtruction^  and  not  merely  exhortation.     The  great  mass  of  irreligionj 
I  prevails  among  us  arises,  I  iK^ieve,  from  ignorance;  and  a  superficial  j 
itcitement  of  the  paivsions  may  tend  rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish  this 
ril.    Our  people  do  not  know  the  doctrines  of  our  excellent  Church,    nor 
nil  ihey  ever  know  them,  till  we,  the  teachers  of  that  Church,  are  in  the 
bit  of  explaining  them.     The  Church  Catechism  is  an  excellent  compen- 
1  of  these  doctrines,  but  in  order  that  it  may  be  received  as  it  ought,   it 
'  must  be  understood,   and  there  is  no  method  by  which  this  will  be  accom- 
piisbed  so  sure,  as  that  of  explaining  a  portion  of  it   every  Sunday    in   a 
Biniltar  manner,  by  questioning  the  children  of  the  parish.   I'ill  this  is  done, 
lltf  catechumens  will  never  be  properly  prepared   for  confirmation,  and  if 
iheybe  not,  we  can  hardly  hope  that  they  will  become  consistent  church - 
Biwi.    I  was  myself  never  fully  aware  of  the  close  connexion  between  the 
^wdi  CitechUm  and   the  word  of  God,  till  I  drew  up  a  Tract  in  which 
was  explained  by  the  other. f      I  would  add,  that  there  is  no  one 
oo  which  I   find  more   frequent  mention  in  the   writings   of  him 
^  my  predecessors,  whom  we  shniild  all  wish  to  take  for  our  guide; 
K^op  "V^ilson    again    and  again  enjoins   catechising,    the    Insular  Canonj^ 
'  vhichfonu  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  Island  enjoin  it,  and  yet,  as  far  as  I  can  ' 
WD,  it  has  fallen  into  general  disuse.     I  feel  convinced   Lliat  the  neglect  of | 
tlte  Church  Catechism  has  done  more  to  undermine  tlie  true  principles  of] 
*w  Chtinch  than  any  other  one  thing.     Wliile  we  teach  by  a  formulary,  wa 
^b  fystematically.     Without  one,  each  man  may  teach  what  is  right  in 
hi*  own  ejt^t  and  not  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.— /^iW.  ^ 

hSUNDAT    SCHOOL    TEACHERS. 
iroald  next  mention  Sunday  Schools, — I  mean  those  taught  by  adult 
iry  teachers.     Persons  who  have  themselves  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
ly  faith   from  such  in^trnctlon,  are  best  suited  to  carry  on  this  workj 
their  fellows,   and   nothing  with  which  I  am  acquaitnted  seems  more  J 
to  lead  on  these  young  persons  in  a  religious  course,  than  the  beinff  j 
--^-iiS^  io  promoting  the  work  of  the  Lord.     In  my  late  parish  1  always 


k*  *«  GiDOOi,  1 703,  sect.  4,  and  Rubric  after  the  Church  Catcchism>** 

If  "  Seriptare^ Proofs  and  niuitrations  of  the  Church  Catechism."   S.P.C.K.,  2(J6. 


pcrtiealarly  diQse  wli 
OQw  be  oi«r-eiiDcaled,   an  a^miraUe 

Sfkg  Mm,  Cttmm  Stade^  deiiTcred  is  Cliester  Catliednl  cm  the 
tbeTrsiidnf  CoHm,  September  lit,  1^42,  with  an  Appendh. 
(klirloftaiM).  Mr.  S/t  weD-Kinnni  soeccat  is  a  parish  priest  is  his  turn 
•dioob  at  BolieiHle*Moari,  points  hhn  out  at  ooee  as  a  fit  preacher  for  imSh 


^ 


A  Ti>liime  of  f^ri  Sermons  far  Children,  illastratiTe  of  the  Catechi 
said  Lilijfgy.  haa  jnat  cppaared  from  the  jjcd  of  the  Rer.  C.  A.  John5,  B 
^«f«  »ermoui  were  preached  at  the  >atiooal   Society's  Central  School^ 

eitminfcter,  iluriog  the  rebuilding  of  the  ehnrch  which  the  children  ordi- 
narity  itUnd,  and  are  appropriately  inicribed  to  thoae  lay  memhera  of  our 
CThufchf  who  derote  their  time  and  enet^s  to  the  work  of  assisdiig  tbe 
rler^y  in  teaching  the  catecfaism.  Our  readers  inaj  depend  upon  the 
authfir  for  ii«und  doctrine. 

A  new  School  Record^  or  Ref^Ufer  of  Studies  and  Contfucf^  6^  James 
IWffUMfm^  intended  for  private  teachers  as  well  as  schools,  is  very  neatly 
printcfl^  and  lesi  open  than  oianr  ptiblications  of  this  sort,  to  the  charge  of 
nHiiiiriii;<  ft  clerk  as  well  as  a  master. 

Wr*  much  regret  that  no  London  publisher's  name  is  attached  to  an  excel- 
lent Strnton  preucheiiin  Edfjha/iton  Chnrch,  in  he  half  of  the  Parish  Schools^ 
tm  the  Htv*  C,  M,  ColUm  (llawker,  Birmtnghara).  We  had  marked  some 
snort  pajwages  forextrflction,  particularly  those  on  early  training  ^p.  14); 
on  the  paramount  iriflnence  of  the  mother  in  education  (p.  27)  ;  and  on  the 
imporlaTit!!*  atnl  dufies  of  sponsors  (p,  t2l). 

Our  ^riiriilitHithcr^  uned  to  complain  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  hooks 
for  vhdflnm.  In  <iur  diivs  a  caref»il  mother  has  no  \^m  difficulty  in  selecting 
a  f©w  ^Miil  ones  out  of  the  heaps  of  trash  and  nonsense  which  she  finds  on 
everv  booksellfr'K  counter.  The  toltowing  may  be  placed  with  confidence 
in  the  bamb  of  young  children: — *'  Dnigenee  and  Good  Temper;"  '*  Les- 
nmn  upon  tlte  Cidendar;*'  **  The  Pink  Bonnet  9"  **The  Red  Shawls;** 
*'  Out  in  rhe  Dark  ;**  ami,  above  all,  **  Christian  Courtesy***  (Bums,)  Some 
of  ihe  xaiiio  scries  arc  open  to  the  grave  ohje<!tion  of  "  lugging*'  in  the  name 
rtnd  (R'euliarities,  instead  of  quietly  hreathing  the  Bpirit»  of  the  Church, 
It  in  liiit  fair,  however,  to  mention,  that  we  have  not  seen  several  of  the 
motit  rcc<^nt, 

Wo  havo  long  wished  to  iee  the  Outlines  of  EngHsh  Grarmnar  from  the 
pen   of  a    practical    schoolniaater  and  fair  scholar,  —  **  parcentis  viribus 
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IIOCOMKVT. 
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,_.         ^    i  ew  uooitilto  r  a  mere  tract,  emitstBii^  jam.  0m  \ 

the  scholar  to  eocomit  to  memorw,  and  piitposeiy  leaTtq^  ntncii  io  be 
applied  orally  by  thi*  master,  ^\r  are  glaa  to  liare  it  doom  b^  lli« 
aster  of  the  Kational  Society's  CeDtral  Sdioo},  ami  putdtibed  at  to  mm  a 
rice,  as  to  be  within  the  re^h  of  every  natioaai  K'hool  haf^  wbo  is  tieb 
nougb  to  call  a  p«nny  hla  own.  A  small  Btymolo^ftcai  MatMi  (BMa^ 
Hi)  also  had  been  compUal  by  Mr.  WiUoo.  It  eonAaiiia  tba  fmna  aai 
Ixes,  and  a  few  of  the  principal  Latin  and  Greek  roola* 

The  Churchman's  Atmanac  for  1849,  on  a  large  tbi^  pnbUibgJ  W  fba 
fS*  C.  K.t  on  a  roller,  with  cloth  back,  ttugbt  be  wagpmuM  vilb  aoraa* 


many  a  schootrootn^  and  be  the  means  of  **  ditfiuiny  iiieAtl  kaow- 

throughont  the  parish. 

kelex^gymen  (and  there  are  hnndreds  bo  ctreuntalaaeed)  vbo  find 

\  Impossible  to  maintalD  a  school  in  a  »mall  eoootnr  parish^  am  iveaiiL  . 

'  to  procure  and  circulate  a  sbeet  tract,  publi»bed  bjr  ffalfhanj^  enti- 

fWMngdons  Self 'Supporting  lUadutg^  Writimg,  amd  Agnadtmrttl 

Any  gentleman  well  read  in  the  clasaiea,  would  be  dobi^  a  semee  to  ottr 
Bblic  and  grammar  schooi^,  by  re-editiDg  Lloydii  Didimarmm  IHator$»2 
G^o^aphicumy  €t  Poeticum :  omitting  the  artSdea  c  ' 
One  great  advantage  of  the  book  over  more  modem  i 
Bt»  in  the  informatioQ  being  giyen  as  mnch  as  poasible  to  iWfam  ^i 
iotatioo3  from  classical  audiors,  ar  '  •    •-'-vjl^Hy  the  pocta* 
Would  it  not  answer  some  bookie  ^oae  to  reprint  Bkkop  LmH^i 

ufjUsh  Gramfnar  ?    SeTcral  of  Iht  .,--.,  — -i^bt  be  omitted  villi  j-^— ^ — 


LtHBS    rOB   A    6JI.KPLIX. 

Jesna,  permit  thy  gracious  name  to  stand. 
As  the  first  effort  of  an  infant*s  band ; 
Aod  while  her  fingers  on  the  canvas  move. 
Engage  her  tender  thoiu^itd  to  eeek  iJbj  lore: 
With  thy  dear  children  let  her  bate  a  part. 
And  write  thy  name,  tbyaelf,  upon  her  heart. 


(Nnwroa). 


Sorttinmt 


I  The  l*»Ilowing  is  a  copy  of  the  address  from  his  Grace  the  Prtniale  l__ 
Irisii  bishops,  forwarded  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Chnrcb  £dtft*| 
ty,  shortly  after  the  receipt  of  the  commttnication  from  Sir  Robef 
'n^   to  the   Primate  that  no   separate   parliamentary 
to  any  society  for  tbe  purposes  of  edocatioo,  eacept  to 

i  prelates,  Presidents  of  the  Church  Educatioo  Sode^J 

Kdn.  (ciT  the  information  of  the  members  and  Mends  i 

uiication  has  been  received  by  the  Lord  Pri- 

^fn^n  ^uiiT  t}||^,JtaKjbi€sty' s^ov€ foment,  haTing 

^mature  iklilxfration,  baf^ 
Sec  of  the  Farliatneni 

vhic^-jj  thatgrani 
ved  not  to  pro-^ 


J<h 


ciod 
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&bitatB  from  »ny  further  expressioQ  of  their  feeling  on  Ihe  oocadon. 
to  llic  members  of  the  society,  who  must  share  in  theae  feelin^^  they 
fttly  reeomtnencl  the  same  forbearance  in  expressing  them. 

*♦  Under  these  circumstances^  the  under*i|a:ned  deem  it  to  be  their  duty 
call  u|^on  the  ^friends  of  the  Church  Education  Society  to  continue  to  i 
thi'ir  iM^it  exertions  to  raise  funds,  by  means  of  voluntary  coniributiotis^  fi 
tbfj  nupftort  of  the  numerous^    useful,   and  well- regulated  schools  in  coi 
nexioti  with    the  society — being  persuaded  that  the  maintenance  of  tb 
M^ool*!  is  of  e:!<i»ential  serrice  to  the  interests  of  true  religion  in  Irelajid. 

**  While  tlms  earnestly  pressing  unon  the  members  of  the  society  the  i 
pnrtance  of  exerting  themselves  with  unabated  zeal  to  support  its  schoc 
tht^  uiidtTsiffned  are  anxious  to  express  ilitnr  *  trust' — as  in  the  year  1832  li 
lias  b+^en  already  expressed  by  them  and  by  their  predecessors  m  the  epift- 
eop&l  office  I  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  establishment  of  the  plan  of  national 
education — *  that  in  withholdiog  their  concurrence  from  this  system  tliey  will 
not  \m  suspected  of  perverse  opposition  to  the  Government,  in  its  endeavours 
to  ijrornote  general  instruction,  and  to  heal  the  wounds  occasioned  by  party 
and  ridi^jous  distlnctioDB.' 

^*  Th**  un tiers i^ned  are  deeiroui  now,  as  formerly,  to  give  just  credit  to 
llio  intt^ntions  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  supporting  the  plan  of 
ational  Education,  although  the  resolution  adopted  on  the  part  of  her  Ma- 
Jisty^s  MiniHti/FH  will  make  it  needful  to  persevere,  in  a  temperate  but  not  on 
I  this  account  less  ctfWtual,  appeal  to  the  friends  of  the  Church  E<lucation 
ioty  to  keep  U|i  its  schools.  At  a  time,  therefore,  when  increased  cttbrts 
ko  known  the  flaima  of  the  Society  throughout  the  country  are  ren- 
morc  ncc*cssar\'  tlian  ever^  the  undersigned  wish  to  convey  to  all  who 
»ro  to  Ik*  i'ii^;j\god  in  ttie  discharge  of  this  duty,  their  decided  judgment  that 
their  advocacy  of  the  nociety  will  be  mo^it  in  harmony  with  its  principles  and 
clwinu'l<.*r,  ami  will  hcst  promote  its  true  interests  when  it  is  founded  upon 
the,  ohjtM'tsi  of  the  Society  and  its  necessities,  without  drawing  aid  from 
any  of  the  cxi'iting  or  irritating  t*>pics  which  the  disappointment  of  the 
IHendH  of  the  8(K'iely  might  suggest. 

**  With  tliiw  reeoruniendation,  the  undersigned  willingly  leave  it  to  the 
general  committee,  and  the  several  diocesan  societies,  to  take  such  measures 
a«  they  may  deem  best  calcvdiited  to  advance  the  interest  of  the  society;  and 
th(»y  cannot  hut  hope,  that  when  the  claims  and  wants  of  the  society  are 
thu^  cjihidy  ami  iliNpaHsiouatcly  brought  forward^  under  circumstances  which 
make  it  eniirelv  depcmlcnt  upon  the  voluntary  suhsf-rip lions  of  the  members 
of  the  elmreh,  it  will  receive  a  measure  of  support  more  commensurate  with 
the  i^reat  work  that  it  has  to  carry  on,  than  it  has  hitherto  obtmned.  But 
with  whatever  degree  of  success  it  may  seem  good  to  Almighty  God  that 
their  oifortA  »hould  be  attended,  the  undersiignedt  and  those  wliom  they 
addreM  through  you,  will  still  enjoy  the  happy  assurance  that  they  are 
acting  accordmg  to  His  will  in  persevering  steadily  in  their  labours  to 
maintain  the  honour  of  His  holy  word,  and  tia  train  the  children  committed 
to  their  care  in  the  principles  of  the  church  to  which  it  is  their  privilege  to 
he  Urn  g. 

"  JouN  G.  Armagh, 

''Edwahd  Meatu, 

**  Charles  Kili>ark, 

**  Robert  P.  Cloqhbr, 

*'  John  Kilmore,  &c,^ 

**  Rd,  Down  anu  Connor  and  Drohore, 

**  Samuel.  Cobk  a«i>  CtOYNE, 

**  LUOLOW  KiLLALOK  and  CLONrKRT, 

**  J,  T.  Obsorv  and  Fbrns/' 


I 
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[pijpoiAL  OF  Parliamei«tart  Grant.  — Of  the  sum  entrusted  to  the 
nmittec  of  Council  during:  the  Ust  yenr,  27,055/*  wm  ^Bsigned  to  the 
oos  applic&Dts,  and  accepted  bj  them,  chioflj-  in  nid  of  buildings  which 
rpropoied  to  erect*  Of  this  sum,  150/,  went  to  a  Roman  CalJiolie  school; 
I J7G/*  to  schools  connected  with  the  British  and  ForoigTi  S<x!icty ;  980/.  to 
^lehooli  in  Scotland;  and  25,365/.  to  schools  connected  with  the  Established 
Church*  The  large  proportion  of  the  total  sum  assigned,  which  thus 
ippetrs  to  hare  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Church,  is  a  proof  of  the 
exertioDS  now  in  progress  among  her  members  in  thi.^  direction,  and  of  the 
hige  amount  of  local  contribution  (much  more  than  double  that  of  the  sum 
iisigiied  from  the  public  grant),  which  have  been  called  forth  towards  the 
erection  of  new  buildings  for  school  purposes* — Jotirnal  of' the  Statistical 
8otktjf/ar  November, 

0»  rm%  MoitAi.  CoitmTJOK  or  the  Working  Classes  in  St.  GeofiOB's,  Ha.hovkk 
-V  Ti. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Statistical  Society  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr* 
<-  K  WcJd,  "  On  the  Moral  and  PhyAical  Condition  of  the  Working  Classes  in  the  ' 
knci  Wtrd  of  the  Parish  of  St.  George,  Hanover  square/*  The  inquiry  was  origin- 
ttfdbf  Lord  Saodon,  yice-president  of  the  society,  and  conducted  at  his  Lordship*! 
cxpentt,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Weld,  who  selected  a  trust-worthy  agent  to  visit 
the  dines  under  oonsideratlon.  Tlie  portion  of  the  parish  chosen  for  the  inquiry'  ia  j 
boiDoded  on  the  north  by  Gicford-strect»  on  the  south  by  Piccadilly,  on  the  east  by 
lU^t-strcet,  and  on  the  west  by  Park-lane.  The  population  of  the  parish  wm,  accord- 
iB^  to  the  late  census,  6C,433.  The  number  of  houses  visited  was  G 90,  and  the  num- 
ber of  IkroiUes  1,465,  which  consisted  of  2,804  children,  220  of  whom  were  ill,  2,980 
tduhs.«nd  161  aged  and  infirm  persons;  in  all,  5,245  individuals.  The  greater  part 
of  the  parish  being  occupied  by  tiie  houses  of  the  higher  classes  and  of  opulent  trades- 
Bin,  thi»  portion  of  the  metropoUs  docs  not  offer  so  wide  a  field  for  inquiry  into  the 
itite  of  the  working  classes  as  most  others ;  the  latter  are  placed  in  a  peculiar  posi- 
tion, by  their  proximity  to  so  large  a  number  of  their  superiors  in  fortune. 

The  following  particulars  we  have  selected  from  tbe  report  in  the  AthefUBumt  as  ' 
tttrln^an  immediate  bearing  upon  the  design  of  our  Magazine. 

"  the  moml  condition  of  the  families.,  as  represented  by  a  return  of  religious  books 

fooftd  id  their  dwellings,  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the  working  classes  in  Westminster* 

In  fit,  George's  parish  999  families  were  found  to  possess  a  Bible,  Testament*  »nd 

Nftr-bockk ;  50  a  Bible  and  Prayer-hook  ;  48  a  Testament  and  Prayer-book  ;  92  a 

BiMe.  48  a  Testament,  and  52  a  Prayer-book ;  forming  a  total  of  1,299  families  pos-  " 

■>««ng  reUgtous  tK>oks;  166  did  not  possess  any  religious  books.    The  religious 

proltiNlODS  of  the  families  were  ai  follows : — Church  of  England,  1 ,233  ;  Roman  Catho« 

iicik  77;  Diatenters  of  other  denominations,  124  ;  no  rebgious  profession,  19  ;   1,360 

WUa  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  public  worship,  and  939  stated  that  they  did 

>8*  ittend.     In  Westminster  only  one-half  of  the  famihes  visited  attended  public 

•wihlp.     640  children  attended  day-schools  j  519,  Sunday-schools ;  and  449,  in  fan  I- 

■thoftl^  makiog  a  total  of  1,608  attending  schools ;  1,196  children  did  not  attend 

•Aftol;  but  of  these  220  were  too  young  to  receive  any  education,  and  31  were  in- 

itnicied  by  their  parents.    The  weekly  payments  of  the  children  attending  schools 

•trt  II follows  :  Id-,  and  not  exceeding  3d.  a  week,  216 ;  3d.,  and'not  exceeding  6d,, 

151 ;  M.,and  not  exceeding  9d,,  30 ;  9d.,and  not  exceeding  Is.,  44  ;   Is.,  and  not  ex- 

owdrng  ls*6d.,  54  ;   Is.  6d.,  snd  not  exceeding  3s.,  18;  making  a  total  ol  514  chil- 

*w  ptying  for  schooling,  nnd  1 ,094  children  did  not  pay  any  sum.    The  newspaper* 

lud  by  thecfiferent  families  were  as  follows  :   The  Timet  read  by  57  families  ;'  Chro- 

•fete,  14  i  lioming  Herald,   1 1 ;    Momtn^r  Po»t,  9  ;  AfcFrning-  Jdvertistn',  83  ;   Heekty 

W[p«Mi,  283 ;  Sunday  Time$,  79  j  Bell* t  Life  in  LomUm,  23  ;  miscellaneous,  56  ;  the 

fwtk0m  Star  was  read  by  one  family.     In  all  there  were  61 6  families  reading  news- 

Vftn^  and  883  not  reading  newspapers  ;  84  rooms  possessed  pictures  of  a  serious 

«iul  rdigiouf  natwne ;  56  theatrical  and  amatory  ;  768  miscellaneous,  and  1,266  rooms 

viftwiOiotit  any  pictures/' 


» 


Sod 

iCr  "awe  ic  >pr  nw  ^  'mc  nnn  lawn  ?t-  aos  trprnDOtrtkcionntkNiot 

IwnwTCg^  I'rsiO'  lauoL  vrtnulmK  fmL  ■iiiB.'f  none  Iikvi.  dcbb  yc!t  crti 

al  5«Acir<iM»  twMic  in«oK  f^rncum.  pitb-  Ir  cannexiaB  vitk  tboe  Sode 

]ihf€  T?  jurats  &  fEcsoan  nf  MiuacuK  •nrnrtmc  m  {i£^14,  of  vhom  90, 

wma>TH  w»£!rvr.  ir  «enf%ia^   olvifc^  finnn  DrtinhcK,  2.096  Diiienl 

^Eimditt  '    riiuv  -rbar   arrxnuauink  ^.J**  amtan    of    1l«    Eib 

^ir    icvmacuK  if  'Tbs    srvncr^  i«en^  Cnmck     £.  Wjt^aTipvtoimpi 

csjnwi  t:  "Sir  rn»  nvaeiiiiesc  w*ta.  aw  oaahtoKioni  of  neadien,  bj  a 

ai»eii»   IT  vr^  jrt^'ssktttt  ix  uraniL  'rd-  'rsxnnif;.  &  If  odd  aad  l^ninuig 

p»w  Miuncinr.  ae  C^urd  set  litnelf  tmt  taeft  efiaidiaked  in  Doblia.  S 

QiliK  lOKn  71  }«in  iir:i  ber  Sac  CMrpa  Schnoiki  isKvt.  beoi  fonMd  in  en 

JDL  ax*  ittjuc^in  aoaw .  m£  ir  aaen  tier  vd  'tlic  asveckl  DiooenB  Soo 

k^.iiiiw.ff"  npta:  ?t  i<  tnt  pagntt  nc  "an  Iretead     V  Alarre  siT^orbo 

n;  <:»  wuvMt      TVr  resuiX:  )■»  k^hqL  .■qjiufciaa  te  teen  obtain 

:m  i;LjiacjKtt  nf  thf  r^xpci  ILdL-  &  oqviB&iET  lor  Tiie  sle  erf  than 

S^QAT  iir  2-ymf.  ^cd  atf  Kr«  «:  ?^  SxacCT*sQSce  ia  Ddfafin. 

^■L  ■oiniiix;  hf  tu  1  jrt  Ptim»  iai£  &  ttM  }wc  yae-  :^  cxw^F  ^iv  ^mcb 

tape  m^nrfrr  If  <:ttr  I^riae?9iiL  l^nzt.  aumMC.  aai  t^  Mkcskm  of  tb 

TVc  ijiniacuni  zc  ?sif  frsont  if  t^  jngnwvd.    7^  SocxCr  it   dec; 

SoeirtT  JBL.  iiaeruerjat  s  tii  »??»  5<r-n*  de«ip£  -»  :ije  vomihle  Society  I 

tirts.  ^rnct,  £  jr?«?0esw  MiaJ  W  ^varu:  Bunasf:  OaniewK  ILDOviedse^   1 

dn?  ^  il  -iddkTic  ogo^  <f  Tm&o^:  B»aikA»E«:    ia£   £  kHi»   «paA 

tbes    mat  ar»  iBKibcn  sllaX  V  a^fonfit^  xchkks^  ir:*<i^  ^  ^u»  drpntaM 

ter  neafaeCT  rf  t^  C^nrr^  jf  I^ytoii .  I\n  Sjcmct  k»  ^ematwmrrd  >  ly 

n£  Bc    ncertROR  iJ«^«^  >«ijBl  t^  sumcCuk  «f  ±»  Scteoii  Aiooslk 

^vtzjuu.  mad  cva:i:r.-i  c^  t^  fV^via^  cvoBCry.  wii  s  kapVT  to  hsve  \ 

CjfBfTBKz-     Tr  ka  »  uc  VA    tm  t^   "cuiai^  siernctt  oi  Mc 

arrvitcazisac  rf  ^be  tttit  usi  sMtuwr  s  l&Ift  ai»£  Bcac?  'Va 
v^ei  jaracaik;  sucrDRKOt  a  ^^  ursr- 

Wioi*  tke  ■Btf  CDSfftecc  tviCm  cc  <i6&-  Xacuost^  K^vri  kts  ^eca  obii^  1 

cscjr:c  »  Tftas  ecisiitBbc^  vrti  «f;«csi:  extnutx^  to  scdhxili^  tke   fond 

RfcrcEce  to  :^  vacts  cf  tbr  c^Ji&m  rf  caC)A£  icr  t^»e  r=7^"*  b?  act  of 

tJbe  Csr,ir:±,  tac  5>>aAT  j»  dnircKa*  cf  3x«itt  Soa^  n^,aegd.  It  is  a 

ec:cstf£sc  r>  beaefai  to  t^  dbijfrcn  cf  ^t.  t&a:  v^ijbc  Msaaccr  baa  b 

poet  bcBce  to  accsre  F^jti^ir  isaSractKc  CcffrntT^^  S=:  i!C^«  lai  Lansti 

fw  tbe  frxver,  ao  aanrfafraSja  cair  t«  I'jiCier.  v^iere  t^  cp^os^ibxi  to  t 

a2r?v«d  tsa£  voui  iaSR^Ere  vttai  bavia^  ten  ^wi  c\x&sueEVC  to  be  tSioiip 

It  Hlj  pfyiiided  Ssr  theB.     Biit»  t^^  IaX*3.      TV   ciiaiiv  of  azbool 

bea^aOazzac^titcSocierriaa&sacostha:  petiaer  aBOon:  ^  i^T. 
t&»  kCR-  ihocM  sbare,  as  Kocb  as  pee- 

iL-Ae,  in  tbe  asu  adrvita^n.    I:,  tfeenf-  CfcurA   So'iAujiMiiCwr^   Aaatcm 

ffx*,  arixe*  aH  dujdRB  to  its  scbcoA ;  Piiwc,  The  Lori  Fatcp  of  Loc 

tsA  xai^jna  no  ccbcr  ccedrtaoo,  as  to  B«cv««a  ;h;««  a=ii  *ocr  3r?«rs  a^ 

tJMsr  RL^ams  cdncaTira,  cpca  th«  c=LLd>  bauz  a  ioj«a  of;  :r<  M^trc^^Iiun  ' 

rtn  of  RotcaB   CaiAi:oc,  Fresbrt«raa,  ScKxHrraster?  *^rw*i  ro  meet  p^ri 

9tA  otiier  ^i^aacstjic  parents^  than  re«  at  th.«  k^cf**  of  oc«  of  th^ir  aom 

qoinnjj  ttem  to  learn  tke  Scripfircs  la  tie  pcrpos*?    oi   ciur.:al   :=:j'roT 

the  BftACtf,  and  n£d«r  tee  recoLatiocs  eacfc  uaiertxkirj  ^>  r<ad  :u  his  t 

tfukt  h***  been  osendooed,  vithoot  the  ohiiaa:  i.vip«cr  oo  sooxe  topic  coc 

catedusm   or  the   fonnolaries   of   the  vith  s«±ocik«epu:^  which  was  to 

Choreh.  low«\l  up  by  a  frien^ilr  discussKW, 

To  carry  oat  the  important  ends  abore  soon  be^an  to  tonn  ckssA  for  tost 

ttid0sA — 1.  The  Sodcty  has  ojonectcii  in  various  hcajKh«s  of  useful  knot 
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tittniindttign,  however^  being  mutual 

nppmt  and  brotherly  counseL     "  In  thii 

mtj,*'  it  WIS  tAid  in  an  early  pro- 

iftetn^t  "  tkt  dider  roasters  may  give  the 

lOBBfer  the  benefit  of  their  eTperience ; 

iD(f  ta  return  be  stimulnted  by  tlie  zeal 

lod  enersy  of  those,  who,  with  all  the 

MiMM  and  ardour  of  novelty,  are  just 

flMof  upoo  their  difficult  tbougb  in* 

tBVrtflkf  courve:  and  all  may  learn  to 

tbJnk  more  deeply  of  their  responsibility, 

lod  to  *  provoke  one  another  to  love  and 

{ood  works*  '* 

7W  Dumbers  hare  atnce  gradually  in- 
OtMed  to  above  one  hundred  and  f!fty* 
md  the  Association  has  assumed  a  more 
definite  form,  having  now  a  regular  code 
flf  kws,  and  a  full  staff  of  officers,  tt  bas 
ilio  been  found  nectfsary  to  secure  a 
borne,  containing  a  room  large  enough  to 
Kit  300  persons.  The  scheme,  as  now 
mlirfed,  comprises,  among  other  ad  van* 
Ui|es,  the  following  : — 

1.  A  Monthly  Conference  according 
to  the  origiiial  design,  begun  and  ended 
wilb  prayer,  and  presided  over  by  a 
ekrgymati.. 

1,  A  Reading  Room  with  a  small 
but  iDcreasing  library,  consisting 
chiefly,  but  by  no  means  exclusively, 
of  educational  works. 

t.  A  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Com- 
aultce,  for  the  general  management  of 
tlna^n  of  the  Society.  The  Com- 
mittee cousists,  in  addition  to  the 
frminAi  Treasurer,  Secretary,  and 
lAfifiiti»  of  twelve  Membersi  ap> 
ponited  at  the  Annual  Meetings  and 
d^le  for  re-election. 

4.  OecittioDal  Lectures,  or  Scries  of 
Lectures,  of  which  there  have  been 
lereral  of  great  value,  that  would  have 
done  boncnir  to  societies  of  much 
Ki|ber  pretension  i. 

&,  Bcigular  Classes  for  Instruction, 
img^fd  to  serve  the  double  purpose, 
of  iaereaaing  the  members'  stock  of 
kfiowiedge,  and  of  improving  them  in 
tbe  art  of  teaching.  In  these  classes 
stress  U  laid  upon  written  exercises, 
lod  other  raethods  of  testing  indivi- 
dual progress. 

6.  Small  District  Associations,  sub- 
lerving  the  various  designs  mentioned 
shove.  In  some  of  these  Associations, 
e.  g,,  those  connected  with  the  Lan- 
|usge  ClaM,  a  leader  is  appointed,  who 
hands  in  a  monthly  report  to  the  Pre- 
sident. 

The  Society  has  been  honoured  with 
the  aipprobation  and   assistance  of  the 


National  Society,  and  the  London  Dio- 
cesan Bosrd,  and  of  several  of  the  most 
distinguished  friends  of  "  sound  learning 
and  religious  education/' 

Any  gentleman  wishing  to  join  the 
Association,  or  to  contribute  towards  its 
support,  may  learn  further  particulars  by 
addressing,  cither  the  Rev.  G.  Moody, 
Gilston  Rectory,  near  Harlow;  or  Mr*] 
WjNPiELD,  Secretary ^  Church  Schoolman-  J 
ters*  Association,  Exeter  Street,  Strand. 

hichjield  Training  and  Cammercial 
S^hQi>l. — The  annual  examination  of  the 
pupils  took  place  on  Friday,  December 
16th.  This  school  is  of  a  mijced  charac-| 
ter,  containing  twelve  pupils  who  sre 
training  to  be  masters,  and  about  forty 
corameFciAl  pupils,  chiefly  day  Bcbolars, 
They  are  all  educated  together,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Rev.  J,  Dainty ; 
the  principal  difference  being,  that  those 
intended  for  masters  are  sent  in  roU- 
tion  to  teach  at  the  National  School, 
Several  young  men  have  been  already 
sent  out,  as  masters  or  assistants,  to  dif- 
erent  parts  of  the  diocese. 

The  examination  was  conducted  by 
the  Dean  of  Lichfield,  and  was  highly  ^ 
creditable  both  to  the  master  and  schol* 
ars.  Two  classes  were  formed  for  exa- 
mination in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church«  J 
Scripture  history,  and  the  Prayer-book* 
Afterwards,  the  Latin  class  was  examined 
in  the  two  first  books  of  Virgil's  ^neid, 
the  second  class  in  Ovid's  Fasti,  the 
third  in  PhBcdnis,  and  the  fourth  in  De- 
lectus. These,  as  well  as  the  historical 
and  geographical  classes,  had  got  up 
their  subjects  very  well.  About  twelve 
boys,  and  these  chiefly  the  training  pu- 
pils, went  through  some  of  the  problems 
in  Euclid  with  great  accuracy.  On  the 
whole,  the  boys  exhibited  a  degree  of 
intelligence,  unaccompanied  by  any  perl- 
ness  or  flippancy  J  which  spoke  well  bo  th-^ 
for  their  intellectual  and  moral  training. 
The  walls  were  hung  about  with  mnps, 
plans,  and  drawings,  by  the  pupils,  which 
evinced  their  industry  and  dexterity. 

The  institution,  though  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy, promises  to  be  of  the  greatest  va- 
lue to  the  diocese,  by  sending  out  a  cron- 
tinual  supply  of  well  qualified  and  right 
principled  masters  to  undertake  the  su- 
pcrintendence  of  the  various  parochial 
and  commercial  schools.  Us  import- 
ance ts  scarcely  yet  duly  estimated,  or, 
instead  of  only  twelve  training  pupils, 
there  would  be  from  twenty  to  thirty »  It 
ia  particularly  requested,  that  the  clergy 
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and  misters  of  schools  will  recommeud 
clever  boys  in  their  respective  parishes 
or  schools.  Particulari  msy  be  hid»  by 
apply ing  to  the  SecreUry,  the  Rev,  W. 
GaciLiY,  Lichfield,  or  to  the  head-master, 
the  Rev,  J,  Dai WTY.  The  charge  for  board 
and  lodging  is  £25  per  annum  at  the 
bead-roaster's  house  :and  £15  per  annum 
at  the  second  master's.  There  are  also 
three  exhibitions  of  £10  each,  given  by 
Lord  Harrowby  and  Lord  Sandon. 

Jtintotn  Diocesan  Board. — The  Dioce- 
tan  School  is  now  full,  as  far  as  boarders 
are  concerned  ;  the  house  containing  40, 
the  number  for  which  it  is  calculated. 
The  day-boys  have  increased  to  35 ;  so 
that  altogether  the  attendance  amounts 
to  75.  A  third  master  has  just  been  ap^ 
pointed.  We  regret  to  say,  that  the 
training  school  has  yet  made  little  pro- 
greM,  This  is,  however,  too  eaaily 
accounted  for  in  the  report  which  has 
just  appeared.  **  So  long  as  the  pay  of 
the  village  schoolmaster  is  less  than  that 
of  the  labourer,  and  such  it  is  in  most  of 
the  villages  in  this  diocese,  so  long  we 
cannot  reasonably  hope  that  parents  will 
educate  their  children  for  teachers." 

Sallibtiry  I}io('e$an  Board. — At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Standing  Committee,  held 
December  17th,  in  the  Board -room  in 
the  Close,  it  was  determined  to  provide 
Wareham  and  Blandford  with  specimens 
of  the  new  school  apparatus  adopted  by 
the  Christian  Knowledge  Society.  Spe- 
cimens will  be  kept  at  Sarura,  Devizes, 
Dorchester,  Wareham,  niu!  Blandford, 
that  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  may  see 
the  improvements  made  in  this  very  im- 
portant branch  of  school  business^  and 
alto  ascertain  the  prices  for  which  they 
may  be  purchased. 

Ptrrtsmouth. —  The  Wincheater  Dio- 
cesan Board  of  Education  have  recently 
directed  their  attention  to  the  state  of 

I  religious  education  in  this  town  and 
neighbourhood,  for  the  children  of  the 
middle  classes-  With  thf^  exception  of 
Portsmouth  Grammar  School,  St,  Paul's, 
St.  George's,  Mr.  Frost's,  Mr,  Prince's, 
and  Mr.  Bradley's  Schools,  there  are  none 
professing  to  give  a  Church  of  England 

I  education,  while  some  of  the  masters 
openly  avow,  that  they  give  no  religi- 
oiis  instruction  whatever  ;  they  deem 
the  matter  quite  foreign  to  their 
particular  duty.  Those,  however,  who 
are  at   all  accustomed  to  children,  are 


aware  how  utterly  insufficient  l 
gious  instruction  of  the  Sunday  i 
even  in  an  intellectual  point  c 
when  compared  with  the  more  i 
ing  topics  which  for  six  days  occu 
attention.  In  consequence  of  t 
loail  board  have  communicated  i 
masters  of  all  the  schools  in  Port 
and  Ports ea,  to  ascertain  if  Un 
willing  to  adopt  the  Church  of  j 
system  of  instruction.  In  default 
it  has  been  deemed  essential  to 
new  Middle  School  in  the  borotig 
principal  of  the  school,  Mr.  Andri 
been  one  of  Dr,  Burney's  assistar 
besides  the  ordinary  branches  of 
tion,  is  fully  competent  to  instruct 
in  navigation  (practically),  and 
pare  them  for  the  Royal  Military  C 
&c.  All  the  clergy  of  the  two  p 
approve  of  the  school,  and  it  ' 
under  their  immediate  supei 
Terms,  by  the  year  : — Boarders,  : 
neas  ;  Day  Schokrs,  6  guineas  ; 
ing,  1 5s, 

fVorcester  Diocetan  Training 
Commerdnl  SchmL — On  Mondaj 
the  exhibitioners  connected  wi 
Training  School,  and  the  pupils 
Commercial  School,  under  the 
of  the  Rev*  George  Elton,  S.C 
Caiua  College,  Cambridge,  wer 
mined  in  Scripture  history,  chror 
Church  history,  English  history,  s 
and  modern  history,  geography,  a 
classics.  They  underwent  a  Ion 
thorough  examination,  and  exl 
considerable  proficiency,  some  of 
indeed,  answering  questions 
would,  for  the  moment,  have  p 
many  much  older  students.  Prize 
distributed  by  the  Lord  Bishop  < 
diocese  in  the  chapter  room  of  the 
dral,  in  the  presence  of  many  of  t 
thedrml  and  city  clergy. 

Limfp6ot  CtUtegiate  tmtitutitm 
tron,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Si 
M.P. ;  Visitor,  the  Right  Rei 
Lord  Bishop  of  Chester. — The  R< 
J.  Conybeare,  M.  A.,  has  been  app 
principal,  and  the  schools  will  be  c 
immediately  attsr  the  Christmas 
tion.  The  course  of  education  j 
upper  school  will  include  the  uai 
struclion  in  a  grammar  school ;  th 
dcrn  languages,  Hebrew,  drawing 
music,  will  be  taught  to  all  who  r 
them.  Terms,  per  annum,  payable 
terly  in  advance,  twenty  guineas. 
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my  lilihly  vilued  fVitfid  and  brother,  the 
lllihui*  tif  Srtr  /.mlitnd,  to  UrerfmUt 
nml  01  t  lalng  to  him  upon  the 

tliK  fcv  a«  to  the  fulfllmenl  of 

1),      "  "    '  t   Mr,  Aioorif.  con* 

],  SOCIRTY,  ftiid  of 

uiu. .  !  1'  iif  Autmil  ICArn- 

|0|  ithi  'ion,     Hia  tjord- 

ihT|i«    \x  jHTicncp   in   such 

riiMtrit  Ui-^t'ivoai)  **thU  wclK^t  to  his 
ilri"t»lim,  t»nirt«v*  hlmtdf  much  tit  fa- 
vtHir  iif  thi»  pro|K»»iMl  kituAtion  of  the 
tHttli'Kt*.  »iiU  H»'tt«  I'necrt  inti»  my  opinion 
rii  ♦  1'  1-  <Ln  citcni  of  ftmitnd  pni- 
ii  ('tiH*t|iin  of  K  pilv  of  build- 

ti<  ^^mrirnl  tut  the  purposes  of 

II  itKMmhmi'iit  In  thi»  colciiif 

I   I  .  Ik  century  «o  cmne,    Thi* 

Will  UiJVi.  Lt't'n  ri'nihTinl  maiilfcU  to  the 
Soriii  Y,  1  tru»t»  hy  Xhv  uniund  pkn  of 
»ho  pmpcity  whiivh  I  CftUUMl  to  be  prt* 
pmi  il  ami  luiwn»»h'il  lu  you  liitt  ycur*"— 
Kj'if'tict  lif  a  Li'ittfrfHm  lAf  LofsiBithop 
</  ^mlraiia,  !•  I4i  ^*  P.  C.  K. 

Orammar  Srhmti  nt  N<*k»o«ij//(»  in  Jtti^ 
tratia. — "Thi^ri?  b  iinothtT  brinch  oi  my 
deii^n  for  \hv  fxti'mion  nf  ntMi'Mion*  nt% 
whkh  1  «h)iH,  ^\'lthl^  ii  v^My  nhm{  tiuu% 
1  trust,  b(?  funlflvU  to  ftirwnrd  to  you  n 
eoinniuntcfttioo  of  n  iJitiifaitory  iiiitiirr» 
narurly,  concerning  tht*  property  pur- 
rhiiAf'tl  at  Nfwrtiitth  to  be  the  site  of  « 
Brttilimry  of  a  nupcrlor  character,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Northern  cliviaion  of  the 
colony.  Towards  that  purc1ia»c  t  Agreed 
to  advance  from  the  Society's  grant,  the 
ium  of  5001.  *,  on  tbe  same  nnder«t4LntJ- 
ing  u  In  Sydnr^t  that  the  amouut  should 
be  gradually  repoldt  and  appn>priated 
Anally  towards  the  erection  or  eadow- 
meiit  of  a  college.  The  deed  of  trust  for 
the  l^nd  h  not  yet  eorDp1eted,or  it  should 
have  been  for^'arded  to  you  by  the  pre- 
sent conveyance.  But  I  am  assured  by 
my  respected  friend  and  constant  sup- 
porter, Mr.  Justice  Burton,  that  it  is  in  a 
forward  state  of  preparation  ;  and  with 
the  copy  of  it,  which  a  hall  be  sent  to  yau, 
1  purpose  to  transmit  a  Report  which  I 
have  obtained  on  the  worth  of  the  land 
itself;  which  will  prove  that  the  pur- 
chase woa  a  highly  advantageous  one, 
and  may  at  no  distant  period  supply  the 
means  of  essentially  serving  the  cause  on 
behalf  of  which  the  Society  has  made  so 
noble  u)  exertion. — Ibid. 

Schw^lkeeping  in  tVexiem  Atntralia.^^ 
'  1  find  it  viLin  to  attempt  to  convey  to 


the  mind  of  a  native  any  ideft  of  i 
existence;  they  have  not  the  i 
nation  of  a  future  stat«,  nor  if  there  t 
word  in  their  entire  vocftbulary  to  es* 
press  a  spiritual  overruling  power.  We 
fint  endeavour  to  teach  the  children  the 
Kngtish  language^  at  the  same  time 
amusing  them  with  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  &e.  Their  memory  Is  iurprtS' 
ingly  quick»  but  they  have  not  long  re- 
tention ;  the  knowledge  they  have  ac- 
quired must  be  kept  daily  before  theoL 
Several  of  the  little  students  spell  dift- 
lyllables  pretty  correctly,  and  repeat  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Evening  Hymn ; 
but  as  yet  they  do  not  understand  whit 
they  learn  by  heart ;  but  the  Lord,  who 
has  opened  their  mouth,  will,  in  His  own 
good  time,  open  their  hearts  to  pray  with.^1 
tlie  spirit  and  with   the   understandin(<^| 

also,*' "  The  native  school  is  still  ixi^* 

existence ;    but  owing  to  the   want  of 
co*openition  on  the  jmrt  of  the  people, 
and  the  inability  of  the  local  go  vemmeat| 
to  aiTord  further  support,  we  have  bee&l 
obliged  to  fold  our  arms  around  the  few! 
we    at    first    received,  whilst  iiambezil 
around  us  are  being  brought  up  in  the 
irreclaimable   habits  of  their   wretched 
fathera.  The  government  have  given  25/. 
a  year  to  the  schoolmaster  and  guardijui, 
together  with   a  pound  of  bread  each 
chtld  a  day.     We  have  eleven  children 
receiving  instruction,  and  Mr.  Browne 
assists  me  in  giving  the  children  a  fish  or 
a  piece  of  coarse  meat  occasionally,  and 
sugar  to  mix  w^itb  water,  as  a  substitute 
for  •  white  man's  tea.'  " — Bjttmct  </  a 
Litter  from  the  Rtv.  G.  King, 


APPOINTMENTS.  ' 

Esther,  Rev.  C,  Master  of  Kirkby  Ra^ 
vens worth  School. 

Garvcy.  Rev.  Rich.,  Prmcipal  of  Pro- 
prietary Sch^jo!,  Wakefield* 

Hill,    Rev.   Herbert,   Head-maater  of 
Warwick  Free  Grammar  SehooL 

Watkins,  Mr.  R.,  Master  of  Sir  G.  Mo- 
nox*a  Grammar  School,  Walthamstow. 

Whiston,  Rev,  R,,  Head-master  of  the  . 
Cathedral  School  at  Rochester.  I 

DEATHS. 
Andrews,   Rev.   G.,    Head< master   of 
Gnuitham  Grammar  School- 
Griffith,  Rev.  Evan,  Head- master  of 
Swansea  Grammar  School. 

Sleath,  Rev.  W.  Boultbec,  D.D.  Head- 
master of  Rcpton  School. 


A  FEW  WORDS  TO   SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

Amohg  the  v^oufi  remarks  upon  our  first  number  with  which  we  have 
been  &vt>are<l  by  friends  and  correspondents,  the  only  one  tliat  has 
disappointed  or  surprised  us — aud  certainly  we  were  not  at  all 
"  to  expect  such  an  objection — \^'as,  that  it  contained  nothing  for 
School  Teachers.  **  Strange  indeed,  if  true/'  was  the  immediate 
\\j,  '*  for  no  class  of  persons  has  been  more  in  our  thoughts  in  all  that 
hare  hitherto  had  to  do  with  the  Journal."  The  mystery,  however, 
cleared  up  the  next  moment  by  the  rejoinder  of  otir  friend,  that  he 
scarcely  observed  the  name  of  Sunday  School  Teacher,  except  upon 
["fte  title  page.  Now,  as  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  others  may 
'  ive  formed  the  same  judgment  of  us,  and  upon  the  same  grounds,  we 
'ethc  earhest  opportunity  (just  observing,  as  we  pass  on,  if  we  may 
do  80  without  irreverence,  that  the  same  argument  would  go  to  prove 
fat  to  Holy  Bible  does  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  nor  the 
'  Esther  the  being  of  a  God,)  of  stating,  in  few  words,  why  we 

8uaday  School  Teachers  with  pecuhar  interest,  and  how^  the 

IjrsiisH  JocRXAL  OF  EDUCATION  is  intended  to  be  of  service  to  them. 

There  is  no  point  upon  which  we  are  more  anxious,  than  that  educa* 
tbo  should  always  be  a  living  thing — the  bringing  out,  or  bringing  up, 
of  i  man;  that  the  formation  of  character  and  habits  should  be 
n^irded  as  the  chief  end,  in  every  department  of  the  work  ;  that  train- 
ing- not  teaching,  should  be  the  grand  aim  throughout.  It  is  on  this 
>6GoaoC  that  we  object  to  the  substitution  of  the  modem  term,  **  tiBin- 
^!*  not  being  willing  to  acknowledge  that  the  thing  is  new,  or  to  take 
ipart,  even  the  best  part,  for  the  whole-  The  danger  perhaps  is,  that 
our  readers  may  be  wearied  by  the  repetition  of  these  truisms ;  our 
ijiles,  as  mammas  say  of  little  children,  •'  should  be  seen  and  not 
At  all  events  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  point  in 
ig  Sunday  School  Ttfachcrs,  Their  teaching  is  chiefly  meant 
tt  tniiing  :  they  recognise  practically  the  great  principle  so  happily 
*rt  forth  the  other  day  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  inaugural  addre^is  at 

"*— **Th*t,  Although  it  is  Loniortant  to  supply  tvery  man  with  the  means  of 
^•JWurtble  pursuit  of  his  earthly  calling,  yet  tJiat  the  paramount  paqmsc  of  educa- 
^Ba  ntit  »o  much  to  supply  a  man  with  tooh  and  instruments  whereby  he  may 
^'^DtJl  thingi  to  his  pleasure,  ua  to  fashion  a.Jtd  mould  man  himself;  so  to  act 
^lad  form  hit  mind,  so  to  cherish  the  seed  of  Ufe  eternal,  that  he  may  be  con- 
•^'of  the utti^r  nun  of  hia  condition,  that  he  may  not  bind  his  view  to  temporary 
^pcrishAble  objects,  but  that,  recognising  that  which  was  the  state  of  his  first 
PVWili  before  tlieir  fall,  he  may  constantly  bear  in  mmd,  that  to  recover  that  sUte 
••t^peat  end  of  hU  being  upon  earth  ;  and  to  make  him  feel,  that,  whatever  may 
^Ikiipo^tiou  and  bis  lot,  whatever  is  abuut  him  and  pertaining  to  hini,  constitutes 
pvt  of  the  wonderful  discipUuc  devised  by  Divine  wisdom  for  the  renov&ttoa  of 
h«naa  nature/* 
^Tich  being  the  very  aim  of  Sunday  School  Teachers,  in  volunteering 
devote  a  considerable  portion  of  the  weekly  festival  to  the  instniction 
tlie  children  of  their  poorer  neighbours,  we  cannot  but  regard  them 
H  affectionate  interest  as  fullovv- labourers  in  the  good  cauj&e  to  which 
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t  '  \     tr.W    W  nf.i}y.    TO    »L'>'DaY    £CHuOL    TKACHBEJ. 

Ilipi  .liiiitnal  in  flcv(itc(I ;  and  our  stron?  feelin?  that  the  Sunday  school 
W'lilil  Im-  hut  a  |}f>or  substitute  for  the  week- da v  school,  rather  increases 

I  liiiii  iliiiiiiiiHiiiM  t  liii  interest, faince  in  many  instances  the  former  is  the  only 

I I  III  IK  r  III'  tiiuciitiou  within  the  poor  child's  reach.  Most  happy,  there- 
Inn  .  •••lull I  Wf  lie.  if  our  pages  should  be  found  a  comfort  and  a  help  to 
till  Ml  III  llirlr  itiijHirtant  and  sclt-dcnying  exertion^:  and  we  are  not 
wiiliMiil  hiipi',  tlmt  tliJH  may  be  the  ca<£C,  and  perhaps  to  the  best  pur- 
|i,>.i-  wliiii-  litlli*  or  no  allu.xion  is  made  to  Sunday  schools  in  particular. 
(  .iiiiiiil\.  \\«'  shall  not  aim  at  getting  into  their  good  graces  by  idle 
ililtiM.  i«i  r.«'"'"'i|'i»j;  iK'Ws,  or  doctrinal  essays,  or  controversial  excite- 
III.  Ill .  iM  |iii-iirhiiii:  addrc^iscs,  or  indeed  by  speaking  of  them  .or  to  them 

III  .iii\  ^^  n  ix-  iiu  isitlatcd  class  of  educators.  Nevertheless,  we  do 
,  ^|.. .  I  In  Iv  \il  M  ixiiv  to  them ;  and,  we  repeat  it.  the  more  so  in  pro- 
.....ii'ii  .1-1  wi-  1 1. '.it  them  as  fellow -labourers  with  others,  and  parti- 
, ,,!  .il\  \\\\U  ilw  t'Uiiry.  in  the  work  of  "sound  learning  and  rc%ious 
^  t,,,  ,,,,.,!  \ttd  thi^  we  hiipe  to  do  in  a  manner  that  will  at  the  same 

J ,,,.lx    [\w  .•uatist.  though  not  perhaps  the  most  strongly  felt 

,1  ,  .  I  Ml  ill,  n  whsAs'  ^VNtiin. 

1 1..  .    .  ,„  ',.   ,u.  iKuiNt.  tii.it  they  generally  bring  to  their  work  a  con- 

,  ,  ...I     ,.  .,  ,.,,1  nt   i*h;'.i»Mi*   tVeling;    and  their  zeal   is  sufficiently 

\  ^'    ,    I,,    ,|,.,i    ihnilvivsliiliiess.     And  though  they  often  compbun 

I,'   V  I.    ■  .'•   «h*»«   ^^:*"»  ^'^  knowledge,  yet.  if  we  may  judge  of  the 

J  \  , .iiiitiinii  hoiii  the  pioiriess  of  the  pupils,  (for  it  is  surpris- 

,'  ., ,.  I,  ti„  I  liiKJun  oUeii  Kam.  eonsidering  tlie  shortness  of  the 

',..„    1 1.  ^  .M,    .».  inilU  uiuhi   instnietion.  and  that  only  one  day  in  the 

'"  ,    ,    .1  .^  '..I,,.,.!  I\  i.h.iN  :»ie  not  mueh  hindered  in  their  work  by 

I    .»  I  In  .  ^.M I     ui.livil  th..*  amount  of  information  required  is  but 
1 1,,     ,M.u    i,Mi.ia.i.\hh'  dr.iwhaek   to  their  success,  humanly 
.1  ...     ,».  Ml  » n  «»i  \  lo-''-  »i'  »*^  **i^*^  ^''^  *^*™  ^^'^°  ^^^^^  ^^^  prosper 
,i     ,  ,..,  I  ,,  ,»  ,..      lun  I  :.,  1.  II  to  iu*h  man's  eonscience  to  determine,) 

,,'  '"/    ,„  ,:,.  n  ,M.  i!l  .;.»;v..r.nt.uuv  with  the  general  principles 

' ^,.,1,  ^^     ,....;■,•  •,!.;•. I  ol"  cv^veniing  children  in  classes; 

'    ,   ,,     ...  \    \\     ,M  , I  in.iN.'o^x-i  Ix.vp'.ur  up  the  attention  of  numbers, 

■    ,    ,  ,    i  I ,,.,.|,.  »M.  lo  all  Mi'^Nv;*:  with  the  art  of  rapid  and 

,   ,.    ,.  .iM.l   in    hoM.  ^^;tl•.  wh.u  we  may  term  the  profes- 

,  ,    .,     ,       I.  .  .11. .  ,.iii.'.       li  1-  l.i'.u/utv.'U'  to  see  what  liberties,  so 

,      ,      I     , ,    I  l.Ml.    nuhni  i.iUi"*  \m;!;  ;;i>  te.ieher,  even  in  Church, 

I  I        ,....  I,  I.  .ni.l..  »»i,l  ■inM,»\fuue  h»'  ::;>*•*  him  in  a  hundred  ways, 

I    ..I..  I .1.1  l».    ,x.»  \U:\\\s  *'t   \\i:h  a  well-trained  master. 

,1      ..«     iM   I.       iluh.u'.tx  in  'K.-opiUiT  up  the  most  lively 

,,  )•  .  I,.  .  I.  .•!  liiM  iliin  ilii- ux'.uvv  x'U.'U  vloes  with  a  tenth  of 
,1  I  ,  I  ■  ,  .1  .  Ml  ih.  ,  w  »\  .  »x';V*-..\*.iy.  th.it  we  hope  to  make 
,1.1  I 1.  il...  ,    li\   lu'.-v^-!.^  V.'.eCleriry  in  our  popu- 

I  ,     .1        I  .1  I  I   ui iili   .11.,'  :»n*;  -.*,;  i-.sMV.al  many  a  poor  child 

M    .        .11   1   in.'im*,  ,»i  M»:m  x\!\»^iu  to  know  is  life  eternal. 

I I  '     •     \\  ill  .1   \-y  I   iiiM.I  ni   \\h:\?   >\  v' iMve  ventured  to  term 
,             II..      II       M«  .  .In.  .iti.ti)  il  m  ij •.,;*.  x\h -eh  has  never  yet,  to 

I   -I         .11.   ..I  Mii.iiMi..    l>, .  II  |.i,M»>.i   to  Ivar  upon  our  Sunday 

\      I        M I  I     Hill  II. •!  i»M  muh  i*i.i!ul  ii>.  a'*  if  we  wereabout  to 

,   y        «    ■      I   iMii     iiMihiMii   i«  lailhei  l!om  our  thoughts.     We 
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lilmost  said,  the  less  of  system  in  a  Suuday  school  the  better ;  but 
!  wc  should  have  juetly  laid  ourselves  open  to  misconception.  We 
win  say.  however,  that  the  Sunday  school  shoiJd  be  as  unlike  the  day- 
idliool  us  possible.  Still,  in  a  thousand  ways  the  experience  of  those 
who  have  devoted  their  lives»  whether  professionally  or  otherwise,  to  the 
iaiprovemeDt  of  education,  at  home  or  abroad,  may  be  turned  to  the 

Itccouot  of  Sunday  School  Teachers  in  the  remotest  comer  of  our  land  ; 

'  it  may  be  made  to  increase  their  success  as  much  as  it  lightens  their 
toil.  Of  course,  much  of  this  will  apply  to  parents  and  private  teachers, 
vfkom  wc  shall  often  be  thinking  of  most,  when  we  name  them  least.     In 

[yoint  of  faet,  the  principles  of  education,  and  the  arts  of   governing 

kjbhiMr?D,  and  of  unfolding  their  minds,  and  of  training  them  to  good 
,  arc  one  and  the  same — in  the  family  or  in  the  school-room  ;  on 
the  week-day  or  on  the  Sunday;  wliether  tiic  pupils  be  of  high  or  of 
loir  degree ;  and  whether  they  be  instructed  singly  or  by  hundreds. 
And  CTcry  one  practically  engaged  in  the  work,  especially  Sunday 
Sdiool  Teachers  whose  object  is  so  completely  identified  with  our  own, 
^Ufiad,  that  by  studying  the  whole  question,  and  making  themselvea 
Acquainted  with  the  labours  and  writings  of  the  moat  disitinguished 
educationist*,  they  will  advance  with  more  ease  and  pleasure,  as  well  as 
witK  more  fcucccss,  in  what  we  tru&t  is  their  grand  aim  as  well  as  ouib^ 
iiioidjr«  to  make  the  school  a  nursery  for  the  Church. 


ON   ATTACHING    THE    MIDDLE    AND    LOWER 
ORDERS  TO  THE  CHURCH. 

^iKAyiMAR  SCHOOLS— THE  AKCIEXT  MEANS  OP  EFFECTIXO  THIS. 

Mf  Dear  Sir, — I  send  you  a  few  lines  on  one  of  the  prohlems  which  is 
fCngiging  the  attention  of  earnest-minded  men,  and  which  may,  I 
l»pt,  be  appropriately  treated  of  in  your  Magazine.  The  problem  I 
,  is  how  to  raise  feelings  of  affection  and  sympathy  towards  the 
Church  in  the  minds  of  her  humbler  members,  and  thus  to  enhst  in  her 
liifcct  service  those  intellectual  and  moral  gifts,  which  eltc  bestowed 
isUrgelyon  the  poor  as  on  the  rich. 

Tbe  great  and  rapid  improvement  of  the  character  of  the  Clergy,  the 
powerful  iipay  in  which  this  is  operating  on  the  country  at  large,  and  the  j 
wcreasing  respect  daily  accruing  to  the  sacred  profession,  is  indeed  most 
cbeering.  We  have  all  read  or  heard  of  the  state  of  things  during  the 
Iwt  century,  when  the  entrance  of  young  men  of  high  worldly  rank  or 
[  connexions  into  the  Church  was  limited  to  cases  where,  through  the 
i  of  family  patronage,  or  some  such  channel,  the  certain  and  imme- 
I  prospect  of  a  secular  provision  was  open  to  them  ;  but  the  clergy, 
^«  Dody,  were  considered  an  inferior  caste,  and  not  unfrequentiy  find- 
tiog'  their  access  to  the  houses  of  the  aristocracy  limited  to  the  house* 
er'f  room,  were  led,  from  choice  or  necessity,  to  consort  chiefly  with 
i  larmers  of  their  own  parish.  This  state  of  things,  except  perhaps 
I  ouc  Of  two  remote  comers  of  the  North  of  England,  has  become  a 
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Slftfcler  of  trndition.  But  the  whole  tendenc^r  of  the  change  haft  been  to 
dmw  dottfi  candidates  for  the  priesthood  (if  such  a  mode  of  speech 
is  oUowablc)  from  the  higher  classes,  not  to  raise  up  neophytes  from 
the  lower ;  for,  owing  to  the  clerical  profession  having  become  honour- 
iii>le  in  the  eyes  of  the  rich  in  this  world,  so,  in  proportion,  ha*  the 
Church  found  greater  facility  in  recruiting  her  ranks  from  that  source - 
And  &he  has  consequently  become  less  and  less  careful  to  provide  for  her 
puorcr  members,  who  are  unable  to  obtain  a  clerical  education  for  them* 
selves,  the  means  of  doing  so. 

The  clergy  being  thus  identified  with  the  gentry  of  the  countrf» 
not  so  much  from  reverence  for  their  sacred  character,  as  from  their 
genilr  birth,  another  consequence  has  arisen,  namely,  that  their _/iimi/ie» 
have  become,  in  common  estimation,  gentle  likewise.  So  that  if  in  any 
case  the  ckrg)'man  himself  bos  sprung  from  the  lower  or  middle 
classes,  he  becomes  permanently  separated  from  them,  and  absorbed  in 
another  s|)here.  it  is  indeed  but  seldom,  that  the  occupier  of  the  manor 
fiirm,  or  of  tlie  village  mill,  has  the  disposition  or  the  means  of  educating 
his  son  for  the  Church,  or  tlie  elevating  jjleasure  of  witnessing  his  ad- 
mission to  his  sacred  functions ;  but  should  this  occur,  he  cannot  look 
forward  to  his  grandchildren  resuming  the  calliug  which  he  himself  fol- 
lowed ;  they  are  compelled  by  a  social  necessity  to  struggle  after  per- 
manently maintaining  themselves  in  that  rank  which  ought  to  have  been 
confined  to  the  person^d  office  of  their  parent.  Hence  originate  those 
distresaing  appeals  which  are  now*  frequently  made  in  behalf  of  the 
children  of  clergymen,  tenderly  and  delicately  nurtuied,  and  led  to  anti* 
cipate  suitable  prospects  in  after-life:  all  of  which  is  suddenly  broken  oif 
by  their  father's  death,  and  die  cessation  of  the  income,  which  depended 
on  him  alone.  Hence,  also,  orig'mate  those  schemes  for  the  liberal 
education  of  such  children  on  easy  terms,  well  iatended,  indeed,  but 
dangerous  as  tending  to  foster,  while  it  cannot  cure,  the  evil  we  have 
spoken  of.  I'ill  the  last  few  years,  the  difficulty  of  obtnining  a  title  for 
orders  p  owing  to  benefices  being  so  exclusively  the  subject  of  private 
patronage,  and  to  the  less  frequent  employment  of  curates,  contributed, 
no  doubt»  to  the  exclusion  of  all  but  the  higher  classes  from  the  priest- 
hood* But  even  the  great  demand  which  now  exists  for  more  clergy, 
and  the  iinixjaition  of  very  onerous  duties,  has  but  little  changed  the 
state  of  the  case.  The  humblest  curacies  are  accepted  by  gentlemen  of 
good  birth ;  and  not  to  speak  of  those  purer  motives,  which  arc  daily 
actuating  young  men  more  and  more,  every  one  with  active  energies, 
and  wishful  fur  the  means  of  employing  them,  naturally  prefers  an  imme- 
diate sphere  of  duty  to  the  disttint  prospect  of  the  bar,  or  the  precarious 
expectation  of  some  civil  or  colonial  appointment. 

Now,  if,  together  Mith  this  excluiiian  of  the  middling  and  lower 
classes  from  the  clerical  order  there  co-exists  a  great  want  of  sympathy 
on  their  part  with  the  Church, — and  who  that  knows  anything  of  the 
state  of  our  manufacturing  towns,  where  Sectarianism  may  till  lately 
huve  licen  CGnsitlered  the  established  religion  ;  or  of  the  difficulty  w*ith 
which  the  farmer  is  induced  to  co-operate  in  any  diocesan  or  even  local 
good  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  ;  or,  lastly,  of  the  sluggish  state 
of  the  labourer's  mind,  whose  instinctive  traditionary  attachment  to  the 
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church  18  likely  to  be  shftken  by  the  first  exciting  preacher  who 
[fcs  bis  YiUagie,  vrUl  deny  this.— -the  question  naturally  arises,  whether 
ItefT  is  not  some  connexion  between  the  two  phenomena,  whether  the 
Chinch's  loss  of  power  over  the  ailections  of  these  classes  is  not  in  some 
Buunre  owing  to  the  exclusive  jren/iVi/y  of  her  priesthood?  We  cannot 
iodeed,  do  olhen*^i?e  than  admit,  that  other  and  jierhaps  still  more  in- 
^■keatia)  causes, — the  infringement  of  Cathohc  unity,  and  the  neglect  of 
^BttBT  Catholic  practices  and  doctrines*  have  contributed  to  the  same 
Hpialt.  But  this  is  beyond  our  present  scope  ',  as  regards  this,  our 
^«iDd$  revert  to  the  days  of  William  of  Wykeham,  and  William  of 
Wajmflete,  whose  very  surnames  (sujiplied  as  they  are  by  the  place  of 
'  tiieir  birth,  in  default  of  any  family  patronymic)  attest  their  humble  j 
pwentage,  and  we  inquire  of  history  by  what  means  the  talents  of  such  I 
^  nea  became  consecrated  to  the  Churchy  and  her  system  invigorated 
!      hy  their  energies. 

b  the  following  lines  I  will  confine  mpelf  to  giving  what  seems  to  be 
tbetme  accotintof  the  mode  by  which  our  ancestors  effected  this  object* 
la  a  second  letter  (if  you  will  kindly  afford  it  admigsion)  I  will  inquire   i 
bow  fir  this  ancient  mode  is  still  available  for  the  immediate  exigencies  J 
of  oar  own  day.  and  ofifer  a  few  suggestions  on  the  best  practical  meana  I 
of  supplying  tliem,  " 

And  now  to  begin  at  once  with  the  present  branch  of  my  subject. 
hwM  in  great  measure  the  endowed  Grammar  schools,  and  their  con- 
nexion by  means  of  exhibitions  with  the  Colleges,  wliich  anciently 
giTB  to  the  less  opulent  classes  the  means,  frst,  of  obtaining  for  their 
children  the  rudiments  of  a  really  Christian  and  liberal  education, 
■nd  next,  of  carrying  on  those  rudiments  to  maturity,  in  the  higher 
»pbere  of  the  University. 

Ai  regards  the  Grammar  schools  themselves,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
ioppoic  that  it  is  from  the  Kcformation  period  alone  that  these  lustitu- 
tons  bear  date*  Dean  Colet'a  noble  foundation  of  St.  Paul's  School 
took  place  in  tiie  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  (15U8),  and  in 
b  Life  by  Knight  we  are  told  that  within  the  short  period  of  thirty 
yon  prior  to  tlie  Reformation,  the  schools  enumerated  in  the  note* 
^tre  founded.  And  with  regard  to  the  numerous  schools  nominally 
fotiaded  by  King  Edward  VL,  it  ia  to  be  observed,  that  most  of  them 

^KMOqc  at  Chichester,  by  Dr.  Edward  Story*  Bishop  of  that  see»  who  left  a  further 
^^HHttbn  to  It  by  his  last  will,  dated  8th  December^  1502  ;  and  then  at  M&tichester. 
^^ViK|h  Oldham.  ULihop  of  Exeter,  v^ho  died  in  iU\9,  Another  at  Binton/m 
JwBpiKtshire,  by  Dr.  Fitz  James.  Bishop  of  London,  and  hi*  brother,  Sir  John  Fitz 
jj^rd  Chief  Justice  of  England.  A  fourth  at  Cirencester,  in  Gloucestershire, 
homas  Ruthal,  Bishop  of  Durham.  A  fifth  at  Rotilston*  in  Stalfordahirc»  by 
Tt  Sherborn,  Bishop  of  St,  David's,  predecessor  to  Dr.  Colet  in  the  deanery 
aul'*.  A  sixth  at  Kingston -upon  4  lull,  by  John  Alcock,  Bishop  of  Ely.  A 
ftnih  U  Sutton  Colfield,  in  WarwickBhirc,  by  Dr.  John  Harman  (alias  Vcysey), 
>  of  £x£ter.  An  eighth  at  Famworth,  in  Lancashire,  by  Dr.  William  Smith, 
I  of  Lincoln^  bom  there.  A  ninth  at  AppJeby,  in  Westmoreland,  by  Thomaa 
,  Bklt.  ID  of  WiiiditHtpf.  A  tenth  at  Ipswich,  in  Suffolk,  by  Cardinal  Wolsey. 
AooihLr  ,et»hire,  by  Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond.  Another  J 

•tWoiv  rdahire,  by  Sir  Stephen  Jennings,  Mayor  of  Londonj 

AflAthcr  u  .  lu  Cheshire,  by  Sir  John  Percival,  Mayor  of  London;  Ol 
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formed  part  of  the  chantries,  hospitals,  and  other  coDegiate  bodii 
which  fell  into  hl«  hands  on  their  dissolution  by  act  of  parliajnent,  f 
the  first  year  of  his  reign,  and  tliat  his  bounty  consisted  in  re-granting 
(on  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants)  a  amall  portion  of  the  confiscated 
revenues  in  order  to  re-establish  the  schools.^ 

Now,  that  the  principal  object  of  all  the  grammar  schools,  thus  founded 
previously  to  the  Reformation,  was  the  education  of  youths  expressly  for 
the  priesthood,  b  so  well  known  that  a  single  instance  h^m  Carlisle's 
History  of  Grammar  Schools  may  suffice ; — 

•'  The  Parochial  School  at  Chichester  wai  founded  by  Edward  Storey,  sometime  a 
Monk  of  BojL^ove,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Chichester  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
rourth.  He  commences  bis  statutes  and  ordinances,  with  lamenting  the  want  of  the 
necessary  learning  in  the  Clergy  of  his  diocese,  to  provide  a  remedy  for  which  evil 
he  foundi  thii  school,  endowing  it  as  already  stated,  and  directing  the  head  master  to 
inaruct,  with  the  M^ituioe  of  an  usher  or  second  master,  (to  whom  ia  allotted  « 
itiiK-ml  of  40s.  p€r  annum,)  any  youth  of  the  diocese  in  Latin  and  pimn  ckavmi. 
From  whence  it  ftppcars,  that  this  foundation  is  not  to  be  deemed  merely  a  grammar 
school,  in  the  modem  and  accepted  idea  of  that  term,  but  rather  an  EccleMiatticai 
mminaiy  for  the  preparatitrn  ofyotUh  for  the  minuiry,  and  is  placed  under  the  Imme* 
dlate  inspection  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese ;  to  whose  protection  it  is  moat  eanieatly 
rtcom mended  by  the  Founder," — Vol.  2,  p.  592. 

Thia  lA  the  ca»e  of  a  private  foundation,  hut  the  same  object  is  (I 
believe)  contemplated  in  most  if  not  all  the  grammar  schools  attached  to 
our  cathedrab.  Such,  at  leasts  h  the  opinion  of  one  who,  before  hii 
retnoval  to  a  higher  sphere  of  duty,  devoted  himsielf  to  the  cause  of 
education  at  home,  and  whose  name  I  am  thankful  to  be  able  to  connect 
with  theae  pages.  After  quoting  the  statute  of  the  cathedral  church  of 
Ely  relative  to  the  grammar  school,  which  statute,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is 
not  peculiar  to  that  cathedral,  but  regulates  all  those  of  the  New 
Foufidalion,  fourteen  in  number,  i.e.,  the  larger  half  of  the  cathednda  ofi 
En ^1  find,  bishop  Selwyn  proceeds  as  follows : — 

*'  Thii  statute  has  been  f|Uoted  at  great  length,  because  it  contains  perhaps 
moat  convincing  proof  of  all,  (ftat  the  uttention  of  ike  founder  was  to  draw  n(ppli€4 
ennditUtte*  for  holy  orders  from  the  pnorer  classes,  to  be  trained  up  for  the  ministry; 
wtirl*r  tlu'  lure  of  the  chapter.  This  statute  breathes  the  same  noble  spirit  as  the 
ihiuttr — "Thtit  piety  and  useful  learning  may  in  our  Church  continually  spring  up, 
grow,  flciujiiti*  and.  in  due  leason,  bring  forth  fruit,  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  the 
aiJviinttt(j;e  and  honour  of  the  state,'*  &c.  This  preamble  expresses,  in  very  forcible 
wordH.  what  leemft  to  have  been  the  object  of  the  founder,  viz.,  to  nurture  and  foster 
humble  merit,  at  every  period  of  its  growth ;  to  select  from  the  chilJren  of  the 
poor,  the  youths  of  greatest  promise,  to  train  them  in  the  Cathedral  School ;  to 
maintain  them  in  the  University,  by  the  cathedral  acbolanhips ;  to  prepare  them  for 
orders  In  the  cathedral  class  of  theology  ;  to  employ  them  in  the  subordinate  minifttry 
of  the  cathedral  and  diocese;  aud,  in  the  end,  to  reward  them  with  the  cathedral 
patronage. 

"  It  appears  therefore  quite  evident,  that  the  degenerate  frec-Rchools^  which  are  at 
present  attached  to  some  cathedrals,  do  not  realize  the  intention  of  the  founder.  He 
could  not  have  wished  the  boys  to  be  instructed  in  "the  Greek,  Latioi  and  Hebrew 
languages,"  tnerely  as  a  qualiflcation  for  apprenticeships,  or  other  conimercial  appoint* 
mcnts.     He  could  aot  have  deiired  that  the  boys  should  be  (as  much  as  posaible) 

alao  another,  by  the  Lady  Thomiaine,  his  wife,  at  St.  Mary  Wike,  in  Devonshirei 
where  ahe  wai  born ;  and  another  at  Walthamstow,  in  Essex,  by  George  Monnox, 
Mayor  of  London.  1515.  Beaides  several  other  schools  in  several  parts  of  the  king* 
dom. **~Knight*t  Lift  of  Coiet,  p.  100. 

•  Strype's  Eccleaiasticni  Memorials,  2,  2,  282. 
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Of  iOTACniHG  THB  VIDDLE  AND  LOWBR  ORDKRS  TO  THE  CHtJRCH*    -i? 


MCh  o&lir  t»  hail  ftbewn  «  nRtuni]  aptitude  for  learning,  if  he  had  inteniled  that,  At 
thetge  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  the  door  shouhl  be  closed  against  their  further 
tdvincement.  He  could  not  h&ve  required  them  to  come  to  the  school,  prepared  with 
t  knowJedgc  of  reading,  writings  and  the  first  rudimenti  of  grammar,  if  he  had 
dciifned  them  to  fill  situations  for  which  those  acquirement*  would  be  amply  auflS- 
I  dent.  We  must  therefore  suppose,  that  the  main  object  of  thia  foundation  was  the 
IfTOftiotion  of  piety  and  of  the  glory  of  God,  by  the  education  of  able  mioisterB  for  the 
tier  of  the  Church/' — Are  Cathedral  ImtiiuHom  tuelt\<a  J*  p.  h%,  2nd  edition. 

With  regard  to  schools  founded  subsequently  to  the  Reformation  the 
ruras  indeed  somewhat  different; — the  promotion  of  the  glory  of 
rand  the  good  of  His  Church  contLuuea  the  object  of  Education  ;  but 
it  is  to  be  attained  by  the  general  diacipline  of  the  scholars  rather  than 
by  their  special  devotion  to  the  priesthood.  I  will  give  a  few  instances 
of  this  from  the  same  work  : 

King  Edward  the  6th  founded  the  Grammar  School  at  Crediton,  that 
the  Children  of  the  county  of  Devon 

"M'  r  from  their  infancy  be  endued  with  more  polished  leaming  than 

^t^  <<■  -li,  so  that  when  they  arrive  at  maturer  age  ihey  may  go  forth 

UtUr  initrucTcd,  thinking  thus  certainly  to  adorn  and  ornament  not  less  with  lite- 
wtaie  than  ikith  wisdom  the  English  Church  of  Christ/' — Carlisle,  vol.  I,  P-  255* 

b  1552p  the  same  King  founded  the  C^rammar  School  at  Louth, 

**Thal*good  literature  and  discipline  may  be  diffused  and  propagated/'  that  youth 

ttmj  be  brought  up  to  **  science/'  "'  it  being  as  it  were  the  foundation  and  growth 

ofoufcotDmonwealth."— Vol,  I,  p.  822. 

Merchant  Taylors*  School  was  foundciJ  In  1561^ 

"For  the  better  education  and  bringing  up  of  cyuhlren  in  good  manners  and  lite- 

|ntiire/'^Vol.  2,  p.  49. 

Tlie  Grammar  School  at  Hertford  was  founded  in  1617, 

"Pro  erudittone  pueronim  in  Ungu&  LatinA  et  aliA  politiori  Uteraturi/' — ^VoL  1, 

Still  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  all  these  eases^  a  liberal  education — 

ta  education,  that  is,  forming  the  best  basis  for  a  subsequent  theological 

«»e,  and  qualifying  a  scholar  for  admission  to  our  great  theological 

rieminaries — the  universities,  is  carefully  provided.      Every  apt  scholar 

Itbercfore,  however  humble  of  birth  or  destitute  of  resources,  on  leaving 

i  schools  had,  as  far  as  mental  culture  goes,  the  clerical  professioa 

him. 
Ithis|idea  of  educating  the  poorer  classes,  liberally,  continued  down 
to  I  mtich  later  period  than  may  be  supposed.  In  1 692  Gilbert  Hannara* 
»  coverlet- maker,  founded  a  grammar-school  for  the  benefit  expressly  of 
'*fht  pQorr  men's  sons  of  Midhurst,"  at  which  the  children  were  to  con- 
tliuue  **  till  they  understand  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues  and  be  lit  fori 
«e  Univcreity," — Vol.  2,  606.  Another  late  instance  of  the  same  in* 
titionon  the  part  of  the  founder, — extending,  as  it  does,  to  the  special 
^ject  of  training  his  poor  scholars  for  the  priesthood,  and  indicating  by 
phraseology  that  he  was  almost  puritanical  in  hia  doctrines,  and 
krefore,  that  a  sense  of  the  benefits  of  such  a  connexion  as  we  are 
droc«ting,  has  been  by  no  means  exclusively  felt  by  any  single  school 
party  in  the  Church, — ^I  will  quote  more  at  length.  In  1647  the 
cw  Abraliam  Colfe*  Vicar  of  Lewisham,  founded  a  grammar-school 
place,  the  free  scholars  of  which  are  to  be 
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or  AITACBtKO  TB«  MIDDLS  AND  LOWER  CLAS9BS  TO  TUB  CHUftCS*  4$ 

nevrr  Lave  engaged  in  her  service.  In  the  case  of  Merton  and  Mag- 
didcD  Colleges  in  Oxford,  a  pecuUai  «nd  meet  beneficial  relation  was 
tttiblished  between  tbe  exhibitioners  and  the  Masters  of  Arts,  Fellows 
of  the  College,  in  that,  to  one  or  other  of  them  each  poor  scholar  on 
j  bis  fot  cntrM:ice  was  assigned,  sleeping  in  his  room,  attending  upon 
lltiffl  in  the  college  hall,  and  receiving  from  him,  in  return,  direction  as 
[  lo  his  studies,  and  advice  as  to  his  conduct — all  of  this  valuable  and 
itematic  according  to  the  character  of  the  individuals,  but  in  no 
destitute  of  more  or  less  moral  influence  upon  the  mind  of  the 
:  studeots. 

Suub  then  was  the  state  of  the  case  up  to  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  that  such  is  the  case,  alas,  no  longer,  it  is  needless  to 
prove»     Mr.  Carlisle's  pages,  and  those  of  the  Reports  of  the  Charity 
CommissioQers,  present  the  sad  picture,  one  after  another,  of  Grammar 
Schoob  and  their  dependent  Exhibitions   falling   into   desuetude  and 
decay.     But  except  for  the  purpose  of  specific  redress  it  is  useless  and 
invidious  to  particularize  ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  single 
out  any  class  of  men  for  censure^     When  the  importance  of  these  insti- 
tationt  ceased  to  be  recognized,  the  colleges,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
oe&sed  to  exercise  with  vigilance  their  visitatorial  power,  trustees  appointed 
myters  carelessly  and  partially,  masters  when  appointed  neglected  their 
duty.    All  the  tendencies  of  the  last  century  were  towards  comfort  and 
re^ectability,  not  to  selfdenial  and  humbleness,  nor  consequently  to  a 
poor  and  devoted  order  of  clergy.      The   will  of  a  benefactor  to   the 
^Munar  school  at  Exeter,  bearing  date   1745,  contains  the  following 
teotence ; — **  I  admit  boys  of  larger  fortune  to  enjoy  this  exhibition, 
that  they  may  have  some  depth  of  soil  of  their  own,  and  grow  up  and 
fiouiish  in  it,  that  I  may  not,  by  making  it  a  mere  charity,  increase  the 
number  of  starved  priestlings  "     What  a  contrast  is  here  to  the  direc- 
lion  of  the  Vicar  of  Lewisham,  just  a  hundred  years    earlier,  that  his 
free  scholars  (who  were  to  "  take  upon  them  the  function  of  the  Minis- 
try") were  to  be  *'  destitute  orphans,  the  children  of  mean  Tradesmen, 
pitinful  Husbandmen,  or  of  any  other  honest  and  godly  poor  persons." 
Ai  an  illustration  of  the  same  change  of  feeling  I  may  mention  a  fact 
conununicatcd  to  me  by  the  Fellow  of  a  College,  on  which  several  coun- 
liy  ecboola  are  dependent,  that  frequent  entries  occur  in  his  college 
books  of  exhibitioners  sent  up  from  these  schools,  at  diflferent  periods, 
tin  inthm  100  years  ago,  but  that  after  that  time  such  entries  altoge* 

I  b&Te  now  given  you  my  ideas  of  the  ancient  mode  by  which  per*' 
wna  not  of  gentle  birth  were  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  Church* 
'The  consideration  of  how  far  the  same  course  of  action  is  within  our 
own  immediate  power,  and  if  not,  what  may  be  the  best  substitute  for 
it,  I  hope  to  be  allowed  to  offer  next  month,  and  will  now  subscribe 
tnyself,  Dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

S.  F.  W. 
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THOUGHTS  FOR  SCHOOLMASTERS— Na  I.  Politics. 


The  Schoolmaster — like  every  other  tnan,  from  the  peer  to  the  peasant, 
who  knowa  that  he  has  an  appointed  calliiig^,  and  that  it  h  hi»  diitr  to  work 
in  that  callui§: — feels  that  his  own  work  is  the  most  important  to  him;  that 
he  must  make  It  the  first  hnsiness  of  his  life ;  tlial  he  mni^t  louk  at  all  other 
things  as  bearing  upon  it ;  that  he  must  consider  them  as  interesting  and 
Taluable  to  him  in  proportion  as  he  can  muke  them  further  this  main  end. 
If  he  can  really  do  this— if  he  can  thus  concentrate  the  whole  energies  of  bis 
heart  and  mind  and  whole  life  upon  his  work,  what  a  manly  vigour  of  cha- 
racter will  he  attain  to — with  what  strength  and  wisdom  will  he  do  his 
duty  I 

IL 

The  Schoolmaster  is  a  man  and  an  En^Hahman,  and  all  the  raanifold 
thoughts  and  feeling-s  which  belong  to  those  glorious  names  are  bis  birth* 
right  and  inheritance:  he  may  enter  into  possession  when  he  pleases,  and 
the  more  he  spends  of  his  riches  the  more  thej  will  multiply.  j 

To  possess  and  enjoy  this  inheritance,  to  make  all  thoughts  and  feeltngi 
and  interests  minister  to  the  business  of  life,  are  the  same  thing.  That  it  h 
a  good  thing,  tbat  it  is  most  prarf  icalj  and  most  practically  connected  witli 
the  every-day  work  of  school 'keepings  will  not  be  denied  by  the  schoolmaster 
who  feels  how  high  and  honourable  his  office  is:  but  he  may  ask.  How  h  it 
to  be  realized  ? 

IV. 

I  answer^  By  a  habit  of  reflecting  upon  all  that  passes  within  and  with- 
out you, — by  reflecting  upon  it  in  reference  to  your  daily  duties.  If  you 
will  only  believe  that  there  is  a  bond  of  unity,  by  which  all  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  are  held  together,  if  you  will  beheve  that  all  the  events  and  cir* 
cumstances  of  your  daily  life  have  a  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  you  your* 
self  as  the  pro]>cr  centre  of  them,  you  M'ill  soon  begin  to  see  the  proofs  of 
that  relation,  the  traces  of  that  bond,  and  they  will  bucorae  continually  more 
and  more  plain  to  you,  and  their  practical  influence  upon  your  mind  and  ac- 
tional more  powerful  and  steady.  I  will  illujstrate  my  meaning  by  a  few 
words  on  the  subject  of  our  commonest  talk — that  of  politics^ — and  shovr  how 
living  and  practical  a  relation  it  has  to  education. 

V. 

All  Englishmen  are  politicians.  We  may  have  what  theories  we  plea«e 
about  its  huing  right  or  being  wrongs  but  the  fad  always  remains  the  same, 
and  like  every  other  fact  should  be  turned  to  account  by  a  practical  man. 
First,  then^  the  Schooliua^ster,  because  he  is  an  Englishman,  is,  and  is  certain 
to  remain,  a  lover  of  politics  :  and,  secondly,  all  his  scholars  are  for  the  same 
reason  sure  to  be  politicians  also,  as  they  grow  up^  without  any  aid  of  his. 
And  therefore,  unless  there  be  a  real  and  practical  relation  between  educa- 
tion and  politics,  a  great  part  of  the  most  earnest  tlioughts  and  feelings  of 
the  master  are  unconnected  with  a  work  which,  whether  we  consider  its  dig- 
nity or  its  ditiicuUy,  may  fitly  claim  his  entire  devotion,  and  are  inevitably 
dissipated  on  this  subject  of  politics :  w  hile  on  the  other  hand  the  boy  has 
received  a  training  which  has  no  reference  to,  no  bearing  upon,  the*  like 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  which  the  germs  are  already  in  hh  mind,  and  which 
will  asauredlv  break  forth  in  the  earliest  dawn  of  manhood  into  exul>erant 
life — it  may  be  into  rank  and  baneful  life. 


I 


A  M:ii4M)i.iiAtrrEit  t*  rouTici.  Al 

VI. 

If  tJi«  Gsk  between  poltttes  sad  edncmtlon,  wfttdi  we  ilms  »aeo  to  wbbi  fo 
the  ftorpoees  of  our  onHomnr  work,  rPoJly  cxbis,  it  i^  rl«jir  that  we  ] 
for  it  la  fiome  other  regrion  than  !h?it  of  Dcwspapers,  md  df^tc*,  i 
ficitemeDt.     I  should  per:  *■■  wurklof^  atiilittw  of  tlie  j 

k  ifraid  of  the  nobe  Mid  * :  «.•  maJK^^—lbf  lo  eoi0]ilatii  of  I 

seems  to  me  retj  much  a^  4  n  nuku  were  t^  ro  ilie  eonoMR 

London  beeatuo  it  mil^es  the  Thame§  dlrlx— ^  ^domhly  tlitj  I 

oat  be  allowed  to  p* :  hotyl,  or  uip  tchoolmsteKft  itndf^J 

True  wbdom  is  nerer  irement  and  iOenec  of  1^  beoit^ 

aod  onlj  be  w)io  hib:  *     '' calm  and  bolf  i 

can  hope  to  see  tho^^  >L    If  the  mat 

int  know  whaterer  lu^  .^«...^.  ...  .^  «^.-.,,  ^..^  ijore  needfol  b  it  tbal  1 
^tild  first  BE  whatever  be  would  haTe  them  become. 

The  followbg  thoughta  are  gathered  from  writent  who  have  lioen  i 
the  turmoil  of  partj  strife,  to  dwell  in  that  qui^t  aod  rriigioof  Mfkn  «(J 
hit  mnd  wbo  have  there  seen  the  real  and  iDlimale  relation  of  polwet  m^f 


^B  A  Kalloiv  ^^  *^  mdiTidnal,  ^rows — phjiieally ,  intellecttiaU  r ^  aod  monill  y : 

^Hbai  m  cblfclhoodj  a  borbood,  and  a  manhood;  it  attaini  its  foil  ^taiore  onlj  J 

^^B  mini'  caatufiea;  ana  thooj^  man^  oatioiia  have  perished,  ii  baa 

^Vboofli  thie  Jbeoaes  of  natbnal  wiekedness,  not  from  any  tneriublo  d 

That  wbkli  ntakea  a  nadoo  oot  of  wild  and  savage  tribea,  is  the  , 

il  tbe  bevt  of  a  maB^  as  the  prapbet  Daniel  aajs :  and  this  heart  vras  _ 

lo  o<v  Datkn  br  tbe  pteacbin^  of  the  Gospel  to  onr  British  and  Saaott  i 

eesloca*  Tbeoecmtb  W9  diaoeni  a  oonsdence  in  tlie  nation  hj  whieb  It  i 

diitiiigaisli  boipeeu  right  and  wroog,  between  righteonaoesa  anil  cftnse, 

twees  onicrnod  dlscfdcr,  between  jostice  and  injastice;  and  whlcb^  ealfii^  1 

ili  ^  tbe  ialieDeetnal  powers  whieb  it  thus  first  awakened*  enacted  laws  fiir 

the  mairtr***^'**  of  tbeae  £akinctions.     We  see  this  cooscienee  not  cmly  re'» 

tlto  felatkms  and  ditties  of  the  several  members  of  the  nation  10 

bfEt  at  the  same  time  acknowledgiog  that  all  these  are  coo*] 

vfll^  and  depawiait  upon,  the  relation  of  the  nation  to  God. 

Ibe  aiUsmi  hecsme  leGsioaa  »  well  as  orderiv  :  it  Dot  onlv  l»d  kliifi  i 

h«a«  liiit  aekBowlMlgidrtkst  God  was  its  invisible  King,  and  Lawgiver,  i 

Jodfo,  and  thai  its  aefccal  earthly  princes  were  His  rgproientatifes^  and 

h  Wm  grmot  tbej  mled  and  decreed  ju^iee.    It  also  tnstltii 


gifaioe  tbej^  mled  and  decreed  ju^iee.    It  also  tnstltnled 
\p  as  tim  highest  and  moot  practical  acknowledgment  of  ibis  fbd 
of  the  bud. 


Tbe  ndacatioB — the  grsdiial  and  orderiv  develonment  of  the  whole  ^ 
nder  9^  nnnd— of  the  boy,  is  iMly  carried  on  amidst  many  iflanomrigi 
sod  UShwes;  be  s^ain  and  again  yields  to  isnmnerable  tempCaiaoos 
he  wan  bound  to  roisl;   be  too  oAen  leems  to  ebooae  evil  rallier 

S.  b.  May  times  gom  back  iaHoad  of  forvanl ;  ml  Ia  ill 
■  ti^vaicrwbois&sdiMi^hfeattmfetU  '  *~  ^  "^' 
«  aMtwindi  em  at"  "       " 

iwt  an  ii  u  in  the  history  of  the  growth  aC 
W  Ungf  and  la.ngiteia»  and  dmy.   axxi  pat 
iMdnofgmiiistanreir  Eoffih 
aad  edocntlmi  oftbo  nadon,  and  tk 
t  ill  the  obitndos  of  its  < 


.«*J  lyrAVT   SCHOOLS    IK   TU8CANT. 

o\or  ?lu**o  Ti^v*  in  i:*  oon^titutioo — may  be  not  obscurely  traced,  if  we  only 
A%vu>:om  ourwlvw  to  Wi.  for  them. 

IX. 

V'.-.*:;ch  Ji  r..iv..-r.  r.viv— nay.  if  it  deserve  the  name  of  a  nation,  must — 
Iv  ix'Vic'.t'r.s  .«<-  «o'.*  A5  Rioril.  mu>t  worship  God  as  well  as  have  just  laws, 
\K'!  :i  ;r^»:x»r*\  s'vl  c*!i<;:i:jilly  Ivlong*  to  the  earth  and  to  this  life.  It 
«o:xhi;v<  i,..xl  \xva -.;<«'  He  is  the  Lord  of  the  earth;  it  is  religious  and  moral, 
Un  .iu>o  n-l-.c:or.  ir.Ki  luoraliir  -  have  the  promise  of  the  life  Uiat  now  is.* 

X. 

VV.'  SiA:o  ^A*  :V.o  crvatt**:  intetvst  in  the  education  of  its  whole  people, 
lsv.«i:«^*  :'.,>: >.--^  cV'  :f  »'.;t£v'ient  lo  make  them  orderly,  obedient,  and 
l^»n-,iN  %;-.V*v:*  V-.::  ::  :*  :^>  nuke  them  these — to  insure  their  being  good 
%i'  .'.>»  ,'•  ■.^-  s  :":»■  r  tArth*\  vvunto- — that  a  state  or  nation  is  bouiid  to 
|■^^..M.•.,•  ,o:„  t  •.• '  I:  is  v..''':  N^iind  to  desire  that  they  should  be  *  memben 
«••  \  ■•■  .'.  >'•  ■.•.:v  •  .''  li  x;,  a::J.  inheritor*  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven;*  this 
».  ».,'i  i*  t-.i* -^v*.  A.%-  *.:;:  A!:i*mpt#  to  meildle  with  this,  confounding  its 
I'uii  .-itt.^.  XI-.*'  ■.•■r,  »••■  j^,*  C:'ri>!:An  Churvh,  it  onlv  ends  with  persecution, 
♦••.»   .\*»\    \  vt.  .'.,"."  .t".  :.;o  rUV.i*  wliii'h  Christianity  requires   to  be 

XL 
I  !i,Mi..*»  i'.'  N- »..-  -nnnN  ,N-.;v"4:ion  lor  it*  own  national  and  temporal  ends, 
w  \\  %    i»,M    ♦!..?  ,  s-  ■,.,  !  4^,-.  ji:-\  Kuchincrj-  ofiis  own  which  will  answer  the 
I'luj'.'  ,  ..i  .i-.....:x-   ,;   ^-.^  ■    A  t'tv.'.iojir.on:   for  a  state  can  only  deal  with 

i!»,   ,MMM«i\l   »«•..   •;,•    t,  .V   ^•■^h  ar^*  i\w  results  of  a  moral  or  immoral 
\y\U\%  ,«i   uii.i.i   v'.\  Sov .    .'    :".o  :yvrIo,  and   will   in    vain   try  to   reach 
\\w   u\x.\s\^  „.,i    ».,.»       ,'.,.  ..^,.-^  .^  •  I'herefoTv  it   must  call  in  the  aid  of 
\\w  \  \\\\s^\u   \  :iiux*-     I..  :v  .*  /  lV.uoji:rl\  of  the  |vople.     This  our  nation 
h»n»UMU'  a%M»»    »N,.  ,M.".  ,v.:   -.  .'^-^  ,»•'  K-.^^^'sh  hisiorv.     The  Church  came 
Uno  »»ii^  .,M*»M»^    i,»  j'.v«,V   •.*•,-  i;a<'.v'.."  t»?  brin^  men  into  the  spiritual 
kiu...%LM»^  oi  \  'u',!     ,»,,i  ..,  .,,»....  ..>^.;:..    j^,  t,,  live  in  this  world  that  they 

»»*.\  M  Um  v«:».  v»»  ,h  »«:  ',.-,v  V-.a  sV.ov.^h  the  State  did  not  for  its  own 
I'un'.'s*',  N«  i.M  i!.,,^'  »*■  '.s*  ;«,u' ..  \*-:  •:  i»as  so  ivrtain  that  in  teaching 
ilkim  %\w  \ '.unx :»  «,-.■.,;  r.'iv.-  v^'V.  i\x\i  Knclish  citizens  and  sub- 
Uwy  o  w»':  »,  ^v.M  \*' •  ^.  A-.v,  \a:  \\  i:uvr)H>rated  this  Catholic 
1  ll«u^  vvu,»  «  I' *,».»•«:  .x;  .;  .  .-..  ,;■  »h  ,h  the  very  office  (as  for  as  the 
M.»u  \x  »*  .oiwv»u,,'V  ^* . '..xi  tv  :,»  .•  ;uv»:.*  the  nation,  and  to  conduct 
u.ui,u».»l  x^..».:».p  ».,  «^,,»»  ,.,  ...^..,'  ;.  .  .,,  ^.;^,ji«,>,i.  The  Church,  and 
iho  I  ImuUouU.  ..r.M  J.,«  ;:,'  «,vV  tV.*  S:av  i»art.xi.  and  it  alone  can  do 
\\  u..\^  u  u  a.vx  u  *  iKN  ji.V.A  ;'..,.  >:au'  >x>  ;:o  vvr.vx'm  with  what  it  may  do 
lvM»U>  |»»v  11-  »M\»i  ^«»iivVx  %j-.\:iv..i',  *".'os 

Kpw.  Strachet. 


INKANT  vSriUHM.S    IN    TISCANY. 

M)  iKai  ^ll.  li  su  x»»iu  opuuM\  a  \  .>:{  u-  :*:*.o  So h.vls  in  France" 
m.»>  ha\o  iiu^i;%.M»d  aouw  um  lul  r.'.nt*  :.*  tho  Kr-dish  Education- 
i»r.  >o»i  will  |Mha)v»  »Uvm  tl-.o  tv\Kx\\ ir.:;  ViU*  A.\vuRt  of  Infant 
SohiuiU  ui  rii»uiu.'  iux\  K'»  >\omK\  oj'  Kir.j:  i'.,s<::*.\l  -.-.i  your  journal. 
In  l\iM*iiii\.  m,lml,  xutU  \\\\w\\  m.Mv  »\m<,".i  t!;.;:*.  u;  this  countiy,  the 
moral  aiul  ph>M.-al  .h>«;iaduhou  ol  a  |s»l  ol  tl-.o  iV.vur::ic  ol:iss  has' long 
Wen  u  Mthjivi  oi  pauitul  oUeixation  and  retltvtion  lo  ihc  phihinthropist ; 
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bolif  Lbere  the  conuatefit,  and  for  Beverul  year»  coDtmued»  cndeayoars, 
^90me  of  the  leading  gentry  have  been  successful,  far  beyond  expecta- 
tion, in  remedTing  the  evil  complained  of,  we  might  surely  hope,  that  a 
uutr  acquaintance  with  the  plan  they  have  adopted,  and  a  conviction 
that  such  benefits  do  really  arise  from  it,  would  lead  us»  not  only  to 
lulaiir?^  but  to  imitate  them. 

About  twelve  years  ago,  several  distinE^ished  individuals,  among 
ibom  it  will  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  name  the  Marquisea  Tonigtani, 
Rodolphi,  Ouicciardini.  Count  Demidorff,  and  i  Signori  Enrico 
Meyer,  Frauceschi.  and  Vaissieux  determined  to  make  some  effort  to 
bnjirovc  the  condition  of  the  population  in  Florence  and  its  vicinity ; 
for,  whilst  ignorance  and  superstition  had  debased  the  mind  of  the 
anai,  poverty  of  living,  scrofula,  low  fevers,  and  opththalmia,  had 
increased  the  weekly  bills  of  mortalit}%  leaving  the  convalescent  sur- 
nfore  too  often  a  burden  to  themselves,  tlieir  families,  or  the  state.  The 
companitiTely  recent  estabUshment  of  Infant  Schools  in  England  and 
Germany  suggested  the  first  attempts  ;  but,  as  a  two- fold  ohJL'ct  was  to 
be  Attained,  both  to  induce  the  parents  to  send  their  children  where 
they  might  be  morally,  religiously  and  intellectually  trained,  and  to 
^troigthen  the  constitution  of  the  little  scholars,  there  was  offered  to 
each  child  who  attended  the  school  a  good  substantial  midday  meal  of 
loqiu  thickened  with  vermicelli,  macaroni,  or  some  other  of  the  Italian 
*' laste  1*' — and  altliough  this  last  part  of  the  plan,  upon  the  liJ^^ral  scale 
mfted,  was  doubtless  attended  with  much  expense,  it  did  not  deter 
tittse  gentlemen,  whose  incomes  were  in  many  cases  very  moderate^ 
from  making  the  sacrifice  required. 

As  the  infant  schools  in  Florence.  Pisa,  and  Leghorn »  whether  for 
hoj%  or  ^Is,  are  conducted  very  much  upon  the  same  model,  it  will  be 
nfficient  to  give  a  description  of  one  of  them.  An  "  asilo  infantile/' 
tbea»  as  they  are  named,  consists  of  five  leparate  rooms,  in  which  the 
ckddfCD  are  classed  according  to  their  ages,  or  (what  is  very  nearly  the 
wne)  corresponding  capacities.  The  age  of  admission  is  the  same  as  in  J 
England,  but  the  boys  arc  retained  in  the  school  till  they  are  eight  years 
old,  and  the  girls,  for  whom  no  other  school  is  provided,  tiQ  they  are 
ten  or  twelve.  To  tlie  upper  class  of  boys  alone  is  there  a  master  ap- 
pQifiled,  the  female  mind  being  considered  as  best  adapted  for  the 
instruction  of  very  young  children; — and  to  each  other  room  or  class  a  , 
Jtustrcis,  who  seldom  undertakes  any  other  department  than  that  first  ' 
^iagned  to  her*  The  simultaneous  method  of  instruction  is  prefL-rred  in 
ti* '*  asili ;"  but  ut  eight  years  old  ut  latest,  the  boys  arc  trani*ferrcd  to 
»»cliool  on  the  moniturial  system,  ("  di  mutuo  insegnamcnto")  whilst 
^^Ibe  girls,  on  the  contrary,  are  encouraged,  as  was  before  mentioned, 
^HA&  reaudn  until  they  go  out  to  service. 

^V  With  regard  to  the  books  used,  the  method  of  questioning,  &c,  the 
^VCermjui  and  £ngli»h  models  have  been  followed,  so  that  the  chief 
^^idiiiisof  difference  between  the  Infant  Schools  in  tliis  country  and  in 
Ibily  may  be  said  to  consist,  first,  in  the  entire  separation  of  the  sexes 
frooi  the  very  earliest  age  (in  my  opinion,  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
ili-ad vised)  ;  secondly,  in  the  greater  number  of  mistresses  employed 
(for  the  reason  stated  above,  and  also  because  in  each  s^chool  five  or  sut 
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i\k\\\\x  in5lruotn*ssc*  arc  required > :  thirdly,  in  the  regular  and  marked 
tiiin>K  r  m^m  one  oUs*  or  r»m  to  another,  no  child  being  allowed  to 
)v  >o  ivm«'\(\'.  :;U  h;<  ape  lu-.i  acquirements  furnish  a  motive  for  the 
olmn^x*  in  t  *u*  ov-:r.*..rn  oi  ItaiiAns.  I  should  observe,  a  great  improvement 
upt'ii  xW  plan  o:  h.ix;;.^  all  :he  children  of  an  Infant  school  in  one 
i^^M\i  ;  un»i.  '.-%>:'> . — :h«";:ir"r.  n:^:,  1  dare  say.  least  in  the  opinion  of  most 
I »:n V n I  '*  rt »*i  *' V  ;^i . » "• .  — i"  : -?  oor:.:".  rrable  and  substantial  meal  which 

Ii\  »!»"**'»  »lv.'/.i:  :'...'  '.v::.r.:5>  Ar"*i::i:  :r.':a  these  arrangements.  I  will  ose, 
a«  \:\\  :**  »n:i^  *v.  ihc  ^vr,".*  o:  one  o.f  :he  directors,  who  kindly  accom- 
p.Miu.*  nw  ».»  A  ^>''  -'  *  sor..vl  cf  :'r.c  kisd.  "Look,"  said  he.  "at 
!lu'  tl4fK»v.'.iV  .*J  :V.c  /...\.r.r,  :-  tbi  £r*t  or  junior  class,  as  compared 
\\\\\\  \\\s^^s  »:'.  !V.»*  ^i^*^-  *"'  «^^-"  t>-r:h  iTii  liird  classes.  When  first 
,ulm»M»x?  «^  r.'A  »'t  '*\  ^'  *:>.vc  .r;  Aturf*  >.a"r£  ireik  eyes,  emaciated  bodies. 
an.l  -.Aivx  ,^'n^v*!  :vM;.,.vri>i  >y  :r.f  k.r^iae**  and  care  shewn  to  them; 
V\\\  ,»-  \*».»  ^^A''*  -^^•"  *^^"'  r,vr/.  :,'  Ar.::hir.  youraay  mark  the  change  in 
\\u^y  ,o;i'.».tv:*.v...\-  A",.  p/.vAl  *■/;.>; f.rs.v..v.  Ti^e  gradual  advance  in 
.UN  I-  i  .»J  "'•-••*  -  '  *-'  A.NV..-"  -"^  ■- •>  "*■;•-  :-.provemcnt  and  develop- 
ing .\i  \x'  ,;",*.  /:  i"  •*••  •'•  -^'^^^  *-■■"  -""^  •'-*  •-~^"  '-'T  ^^^^  ^^'^^**  ^^^^  or 
In,  X.  I'.'*  i  '■  s  >  >*  •  *^'"  '  ^•v. ."■.•.  c:.C;r.c^  azy  r-Atioa  to  produce  me  a 
/.    y,..*.;:.^  s.:  ,.:  l.::".i  rjivvT  l^inirs.     There  is  one 


\,M   o:   !:.,'  xaI-j;:  *-  '^^  J^'-  jLr.c.vo^  >t  :hese  institutions,  of 


wl».»:»  »::,'.v  ..-.v  N.\  •-".  -  >  t,**^'  .v.r.ri.r.;rj:  from  two  to  three 
l»»ai,;.N.l  ,:;.;..'a;;  ;i;  .a.-:.  > .:  '■  ^:  :-  J^'^^rkl  yrars  past,  parents  do 
u.»«  X.^x.'  \xsv»\-.-  :.*  :'v  >\....V,.n£  I'-.^sy.rAl*  r.-^  iie  same  extent  as 
i.muu.In  !oi  *,M...i.:-.c  ..v  •■^■-  .^y~v.;  ">.::  are  able  to  listen  to  the 
,l„  I  »u^  »M  u.%:;.*..^'.  .^:^.N^.^\  ^^ :.  .:■  --^.>  -  «'"  •-"  "-^^i  ^^"^^  little  ones 
u.  \ !., ..  O.X  .^ .  ,v.v  >\m  XI  r-  :::>:;■ :  •«.  •  r  -■  -  *  *::^J^  ^U.  morning 
.,...i  ,  X,  .■,.■..:  ;,*  :: .  '.  .x.lx  :■. ,  x.  ;.:  "  i'  >«■  v:  ::;  >  f.rc  =,-  loader  obhged 
I,'  »,-..mkV.  '.: « ;v.  ;«*  :«  >:^:v  »■  .\  :  '  •  ^  i.".:,  r.iv.vi  ::•  Ciathbv  starv- 
.,i.,»  »  ...I..  ,  .-,  ;-,'  V'....  :•  >»'-■  >  ,v.::.v..::v.  Try  Sc^cvclcnt  and  phi- 
K*-.-. :  .»  ..;....*  \:  1  v ...  »\  /,->>  '.  •■  1  -vk  :.-  ::.i  izcrai,  religious, 
,..u.  ...:.'..., ;,..".  ,.  ..«■.:  ^     "*^"'  *»-  —  >  -  ■     >:-•■•'•-"'"*  **  :i:is-c,  for  the 

V.  .:  .  : ..■,,•.•.       ■  •  '.      •     ■-  '^^  ■   -     ~i '  ."^.  whilst  no 

,;.  .1.,.  ; .  .»    ,  ......  v.. .  KN         .,  ■".    1.*.  I    •  : .  .^- '.  :rf  tjifc  of  thcwe  who 

\>  :  .  , ,.     ..    »    v    :' .  .  k' ;  ..  .r .».->..■  x-    .■..•>!*  -r-irxriis  the  mo- 

..,...,?,,,-.     .    ^  .  N  •...?..»:• .       -..•.*    .  :     .  .x:..  r  ;>«  i.z.i  comfort 

^,  ■  .■    ..,.»«■...:.«.   »^-  .       :  .•    "'        ^.-•. -.   .  :■..      ?■  ....:.■'.-•. ts.;  ;:  often 

,,,....,....:■.      ..•::• "  .         " .  ^  -      ..:■:,  r  ...;rt  2.  A*  an 

^,.  ..^.  .  .  •■       .    ' »  J.  .,'..•      1    •   Ck    .:     s' ;   r."!":*    i*  kept, 

^ ■   .     .  ■  ,  *.         ...?:..■.■".,•..'».       ■■.">.  >  1  >T""  V.  "c  ^  c"".t  tvhon 

,   .  ^ .-.,. .   .        .:..».       .J.       ^.      ..•.-■■ .        .  ^     j^   ■* "  r-.  s»ch 

.,,     .     .  ..      .  .  • .   .  1.  .     «.  .     •    ."    .'         •'  -        ".-.:-^     .  7»:r.  Mch 

,»     ,  ■      .    ■ .  .-.    I.    .   > : .     .  - '.     c.  •  •  ;■:  :r  :r.  j>irt 

.-.  ,.       .:..:..      >.-.      «    .     J .      vv .        .  .  .>»  :r :»    Sf    ;n   iil 

^. .  .  ^  .  -.  ■...::.■..*.•,•.  ..  .  .  * ,.  •  '.  .  .  -^  «•  .  *.  -.-'..  T'  f-r.  tad  ^ho 
Vfc\,  fc    .^  ,.»..,  k  •  .1'- •...:.....  I...-.  V'      ,'  V      ».."*>-  ■•  £T:ftijAlIr 

,..  v".  .*   I.  ..:.'.>  v.-".     •.-■•».     ■.. .  • '■•,'♦  "        ,  *  T     :•»  .i.~.  ir.ied 

,^ ,w.*  .  ■  ■>  ■  — ■•  ..:::..'....     .    ^"  .^.       1  -v     .   .    i'    :   >  j^.i.  :h»r 

»k  wi..s^*'  *..»'**•>    •■■'•   '^■••'*    **   ■*       "•   ."no-*.     «■        ♦         "      '■  "  .'   T.-i*   h.\^C 
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atioa  of  my  country*  According  to  my  viewi,  the  only  revolu- 
ilh  contending  for*  h  that  t\  Lich  necessarily  results  from  the 
TiEghtcnment  of  public  opinion, — to  that  master  spirit  both  the  ruler 
lod  the  ruled  must  bow;  and  whea  that  is  attained,  it  matters -not 
gr»dj  under  what  form  of  government  we  live^  for  all  laws  opposed  to 
iU  whether  In  the  i^tatute  book  or  not,  mu^t  remain  a  dead  letter* 
HTierea?  revolutions,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  lerm,  by  the 
ooot^mpt  of  all  authority,  human  and  diviue,  by  the  recklessness  of  life, 
ind  the  abandonment  of  principle  which  too  often  accompany  their 
outbreak  and  progress,  are  far  more  likely  to  retard  than  to  promote 
oar  adtrancement  towards  it." 

Such,  then,  my  dear  sir,  were  the  opinions,  and  1  believe  words,  of 
By  Italian  friend  ;  for,  believing  them  to  be  replete  with  justice  and 
good  feeling,  I  wrote  them  down  at  the  time.  They  might  indeed  be 
commented  upon  at  some  length,  but  as  they  treat  partly  of  a  subject 
Qoly  mdirectly  connected  with  this  Journal,  I  will  not  dwell  upon  them 
It  present,  but  conclude  in  the  hope  that,  should  this  brief  statement  of 
ha$  convince  any  persons  of  wealth  or  influence  that  the  rising  gene- 
n^OB  of  some  poor  and  neglected  dbtrict  in  their  neighbourhood  mighty 
under  God,  be  raised  from  their  sad  condition  in  the  course  of  a  few 
Jttn  by  some  such  means  as  have  been  adopted  with  success  in  Tus- 
CMiy,  they  wiU  not  be  deterred  by  the  reflection,  that  it  would  cost  a . 
lomtvrbat  greater  sacrifice  of  time  and  money  than  they  had  contem* 
plated  in  their  cbarities,"*^  but  will  *'  go  and  do  Uke^^ise," 

Faithfully  yours, 

T.  U  WOLLET. 


INTERCHANGE  OF  REPORTS  AND  OTHER 
DOCUMENTS. 

Mr.  Editor. — As  your  Journal  will  not  fail  to  be  seen  by  many  of  the 
•ecrttanes  connected  with  our  Boards  of  Education,  I  am  induced  to 
nk  you  whether,  through  the  medium  of  the  National  Society,  or  by 
•ome  other  communication  through  the  metropolis,  it  could  not  be 
Wtogcd  that  facilities  should  be  given  for  the  interchange  between  j 
•fcretaries  and  inspectors,  of  reports  and  other  local  documents.  In 
tk  Qotioes  in  your  first  number,  you  specify  tliree  reports  as  of  great 
^^.  The  very  important  one  of  the  London  Board,  advertised  in  the 
^eeietmiUai  Gazette,  I  had  obtained  through  a  bookseller,  but  know 
not  how  to  become  possessed  of  the  other  two.  If  each  Board  would 
««»d  the  overplus,  or  a  ccrtaiu  suggested  number,  of  its  owa  document!  J 
toaii»s>?igncd  otficeor  shop  in  London,  and  thereby  become  entitled,  on 
•pplwion  at  the  specified  place,    to  receive  a  copy   or  two  of   like 

*  **  It  h*i  been  ascertained  that  in  most  parts  of  ErrgJand  a  good  sutxitajitiia  »otip 
^'^hi  be  provided  for  fifty  infants  at  the  rate  of  five  shillings  per  diera.     If  the  littMfl 
*  ^'ir*  attended  for  five  dayt  in  the  week  for  forty  eight  weeks,  this  would  amount 
*"  nxtr  |>ounds  per  annum.'* 
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I  ftmblied  by  other  Btmnls.  much  might  be 
of  Ac  tJcA  thruwn   uut,   with   but   little 
0t  wm^  office  or  »hop  in  }ruur  Journal  might  be 
mcMtifir  for  iniluitiag  so  desimhlc  u  By  stem  of  lOterdMi^e. 
Itinlli  «it  IM  «ia|ile  «[|Mrimcul  would  &oon  shew  io  wiafc  [ 
IIm  idMl  miflil  iiM  fiUiag  up.     With  sang^uine  antidptlkMi  of  mmek 
|iti«miit  iNmfil  frvMii  tbe  imilcrtiikiag  in  which  you  are  engmged,  I  b^ 
hi  wmbk  Mrt  Biiitor«  fMin  fuUifully, 

J.  H., 

Hhtk^  di^  Jlr  iMnI  ^  £tl4Mti^ion/(^  the  Archdeaamrif  ^  t 


miU  kliii  U  ft  \*)kift>^A  c\i^^ 


•'\¥l,    (i«M 


-^1^  inquiry  %\  the  oQice  of  the  NatioiuJ  \ 

at  th«t  ft  tiqtice  eiftctly  meeting  < 

^  •rvrrmi  jrew»  8ucce»8ivdy  in  their  Aniital 

'-^t^  i.»feMUi«4  «if  lilSk    1>«  mHnber  of  each  doaiineot  themo  gq^tiHd 

•MUNM  %  tefir  miwibif  ^imM  aow  be  rtiitumL    The  expcnmcnt,  how- 


§Mt$  w  Ac^oob. 


ciiikurt  iKkMrtTAt.. 


Tb«  tfiol  0B  wbieli  ChrUt*«  H^MPiha  mm 


«w  liormerij  oecupied 
Mi  OofiibiU  some  time 


ii*l09t*lHMiMfbrFkMwli|ria»s«idL    But  iaiibejetf 


«  ft<.H*vii%i«i  Miialiil  at  St  Will's Cnm.  that  ''the 
llMillal<il 


IMS,  Dr.  lUdloy.  tW 

SIlMki&g  to  a& 
EMOM  uf  Ihv  l^t  .  Mid  tbo  Uotfillal  <ir  £$t.  Banbofeoiew.  in  Smith- 

Md|  wn^  to  b«»  git«4i  it»  tb»  Mj^jror  md  OManoaalty  of  London,  to  settle 
Om  «ttial«fiui09  of  «  pwMk  oikttreli,  whI  Ibr  rdimft^  i^poor."  Chmt 
Charcli  w»  soon  dl«nrif^  «imIow«4«  but  it  doe*  ii«t  «pp«er  tb^  duijiluag 
wit  doiMi  ftl  that  time  lowwds  emyU^eni  liii^  UiiMiji'iiiBltiMtMn  i 
tbo  poor. 


cnaisT  s  aospiTAL. 
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in  the  beginning  of  the  year  L553,  Bidley,  now  Bbhop  of  London^ 
prcach<?ti  Wfore  king  Edward  VI  during  hi?  iHness,  The  bbhttp  inf!i^te«l 
stroagly  on  the  duty  of  giving  to  the  jioor,  suid  called  upon  the  rich  and 
those  who  were  in  high  stationsi  to  be  **  merciful  to  the  poor,  and  to 
travail  by  some  charitable  way  and  mean^  to  eonifort  and  relieve  them.** 
The  kintc  shortly  after  sieut  for  Bishop  Ridley,  and  (in  the  words  of  Stow) 
"  '  "  to  come  into  the  great  gallery  at  Westminster,  where  (to  his 
od  the  king  Ukewlae  told  him  so, )  there  were  present  no  more 
they  two  \  and  then  made  hira  $it  down  in  one  chair  and  ho 
himself  in  another,  and  caused  the  bishop,  maugre  his  teeth,  to  be  covered, 
and  then  entered  into  communication  with  him."  After  thanking  Ridley 
for  his  sermon,  the  king  *aid,  **  I  took  myself  to  be  especially  touched  by 
your  speech,  as  well  in  regard  of  the  abilities  God  hath  given  me,  as  in 
regard  of  the  example  which  from  me  He  will  require;  fur  as  in  the  king^ 
dom  I  am  next  under  God,  so  must  I  most  nearly  approach  Him  in  good* 
ness  and  mercy ;  for  as  our  miseries  stand  most  in  need  of  aid  from  Him, 
so  are  we  the  greatest  debtors^ — debtors  to  all  that  art?  miserable — and  shalJ 
he  the  greatest  accountants  of  our  dispensation  therein ;  so  direct  me,  I 
pray  you,  by  what  particular  actions  I  may  best  discharge  my  duty/*  ITie 
jttBbop,  taken  by  surprise,  "could  not  well  tell  what  to  say,*'  but  after 
jKaje  hesitation^  he  proposed  to  the  king  that  he  should  write  to  the  lord 
^Styor,  **  willing  that  he  should  call  unto  him  such  a^istonts  as  he  should 
think  meet,  to  consult  of  this  matter.** 

Ridley  waited  till  the  letter  was  written,  and  was  then  commanded  by 
(be  king  **  not  only  to  deliver  the  said  letter  himself,  but  also  to  signify 
unto  the  mayor,  that  it  was  the  king's  especial  refjuest  and  expres*  com- 
mandment, that  the  mayor  should  therein  travail,  and  so  soon  as  he  might 
conveniently,  give  him  knowledge  how  far  he  had  proceeded  therein/* 

Sir  Richard  Dobbs,  the  lord  mayor,  **ioyfully  received  the  letter,  and 
agreeil  with  all  speed  to  forward  the  matter,  for  he  favoured  it  very  much.'* 
A  committee  of  aldermen  and  commoners  was  formed,  and  **by  the  good 
diligence  of  the  bishop,  the  business  was  well  followed.**  A  document  was 
drawn  up  by  the  committee  in  which  the  poor  were  considered  under  three 
heads: — 1.  The  poor  by  im  potency ;  that  is,  the  agjed  and  the  young,  the 
blind  and  the  lame.  2.'  The  poor  by  casualty ;  that  is,  the  woimded  soldier, 
the  decayed  householder,  and  those  visited  by  any  grievous  disease  3.  The 
thriftless  poor;  that  is,  the  riotous,  the  vagabond,  and  the  idle  person. 
**  For  these  three  sorts  (continues  Stow)  three  several  houses  were  provided. 
For  tho  innocent  and  fatherless,  which  is  the  beggar's  child,  and  is  indeed 
the  scpd  and  brectier  of  beggary,  they  provided  the  house  that  was  the  late 
Grey  Friars  in  London,  and  called  it  by  the  name  of  Christ*s  Hospital, 
where  jKior  children  are  trained  up  in  the  knowledge  uf  God,  and  in 
virtuous  exercises,  to  the  overthrow  of  beggary.  For  the  second  class  were 
proridcnl  the  hospitals  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Bartholomew;  and  for  the 
third  degree  they  provided  Bridewell,  where  the  vagabond  and  the  idle  are  ^ 
chastij*ed  and  comiH'Ued  to  labour  to  the  overthrow  of  the  vicious  life  of 
idleness."  We  are  informed  that  at  the  same  time,  **  they  provided  for 
the  honest  decayed  householder,  that  he  should  be  relieved  at  hoine  at 
his  own  house,  and  in  the  parish  where  he  dwelt,  by  a  weekly  relief  uiil 
pension." 

This  plan  was  cordially  received  by  the  king.     The  charter  of  iocorpor*-^ 
tioti  was  forthwith  granted  to  **  the  Mayor,  Commonalty  and  Citixeoi 
London,  and  the  Governors  of  tho  Hospitals  of  king  Edward  VL**      ^"^ 
^kii^e  king  had  signed  the  charter,  and  tilled  in  with  IiIh  «wn^ 
Hfek  which  had  been  left  for  the  amount  of  the  endowment,  b^  '  " 
Vq  tiaid,  **  Lord,  I  }deld  thee  most  hearty  thanks  tbwt  thou  ha 


CUU19TB    B06F1T4^, 


>  tliw  work,  to  tlbe  ^lory  of  Thy  name."     "  After  thit  ] 

^,^^^         Sibedf*^  says  Stow,   **he  lived  not  above  two  days;  j 

CW  aolo  S*"^      '^  ****^  wiil»d  equal  to  the  patriarchs*,  if  it  had  pleased  | 

fmBltry''^  ^  Norember,  1553,  the  repairs  of  ChrUt*s  Hospiul  wew 
^"|ft  >  ttmiibei'  of  duMrea  wiere  admitted  into  it.  "  On  ChristmM^ 
■5555^  wMb  ||i#  hatd  Hajor  and  Aldermen  rode  to  Paul's, 
*5wlf  ^^*****  Hmiiltalalopd  fiiMH  St.  Lawrence- lane  end  in  Cbeap^      j 
^^J-Miirt,  all  ia  qq^  u^«fy  ^  BmhI  oottan^  340  in  number ;  ui^H 
J?*  ••^  *«^  ^«tii  m  Bla^  al  IIm  Sjpitlle,  and  so  have  continued  evef^| 

^^^jS^i  ^5  •■■^'^•i  ^l*  »oeoes^<»  o^  pious  benefactors,  most  of 
K'^  mvAmi.     Ki^  Ottfiea  IL  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Robert 


I 


S^-l'^J*  J  ■  ■W^Hn.    Kinf  OMiea  IL  at 

fStgP^  •»*^— llyqf  AlOwaaailiiadi 
ff?  ?™-Ti        J^U  !••  bow  te  ^e  9M  fci 


,  charter  in  the  year  1676^  with  a 
idow  a  Mathematical  School  for 
» ailded  for  the  purpose  of  educadog 
i^  ^^  _T*  —  f^^U  t«i  fcojra  te  ^e  9M  fcrnce.  Out  of  this  number, 
KltyyiM^^W^^  ptta  w  *»T-^-«*S—  bifore  the  Elder  Brethren  of  the 
P?Riy^  J^5  '^•■^  !•  tibiir  cBlflR^  Ae  Navy,  The  boys  on  thi^_ 
!*!!?'!^!!r^^  y  *^|^"ViiH^iid  hf  m  pllifid  bii%*,  with  an  appropriate  devicej^H 


^ar^tkrt  "C^  L^^^%  ^  EiifMi  MtiUUed  a  sdiool   in   the  town  of 

ll^tN^  mt  IW  liwiaaa^  ^  UA  bMS  a^  ^rk  of  an  early  age.     The 

..^m^m^*^^  Tlimi  WMmHM  Ui  tW  nliii  nf  TTt  TT(  II     1^  11  it  n^ivAi 


^W  *^<tviM.tkMi  Ibaj  hen  veoam  ii  lalcnded  to  prepare  them  for 


of  ibt  Ltumkm  acbooL     Hie  number  of  boys  t 
slQO  of  whmm  loom  Latia.     There  are   about  ^^ 
4  fmnh  la  botb  LonAon  ami  Heitfiard,  including  the" 
IwOk     Tbo  Kioi^go  mttmm  of  the  Cbanty  somewhat 


of  ^  ottrihSibBeMt  is  Ligdoa   bai^   been   erected 
"^^W  te  MMI  fe«  of  16»»  wUdi  destroyed   CI 
teMlCOi  libi  H«ifital»  a  ooonderable   jiortion 
'iii^wni  of  Sb*  CbiiiioMbcr  Wren,  out  of  a 
^  wWb  Sir  Bobnt  Cbyton   (whose   name  hft» 
^^'^  r^1iib>Hii     no  aew  Hall^  the  front  q(^ 
4«l«  w«a  tmmwH  m  I8S9.  and  the  fir^t 
^.  «f  Tovb,  is  Ocoobor,  l6Si.    James 
.^»M4  wa;^  defiiijvd  Iff  0  pWio  subseriptioo. 
it^Nft^^ial  anv 


hft» 
ant  of^ 
stoitfH 
Sha^ 


H^t^HiMi^  t  VmwilUkOii,  «bo  no  oloolod  by  tiit  tost  of  tbe  CotmBoe 

^  ^<^  if  tbiyas«  apfTOTed  by  the  acting 
irrri  fbt  mu&  joon  of  a  beoefactor 


^*    MM^HI    1»V    I.! 


^iW  no^  olm  boeont  ^Teraon^  by  the 
>imliO|WiOtof  to  iMMBinaliii^  o<io  Go- 
a  AbWwwi^  Ao  iWBber  of  g<»veraors 
llio  Mil  innibar  of  gmofiMts  at  the  be- 

,,  . Ui^HMai^  iidfcl  iloUod  fog life>  ptoirided  he  con- 
V  WotlMttoo  bu  bUtir  been  raued.    It  was 


d 
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Hut  we  are  wanderingr  ^n  instesd  of  merely  giving,  as  mi  intended,  a 
bnef  sketch  of  our  new  piece  of  furniture. 


//  UMcnlie  of  the  >vWtBf  htttrA,  fdtai1«d  Muck  fir  dkik  cWdtkl*  ftatlvd). 


b  I*  IM  iii.*d  wkan  the  •wihr^  .^^, 

i4ak  b«tUi«  lo  rctJdn  th«  awfji^ffaf  IimaH  *h«n  LHn»c4  wt  tf^f  mH'mt  *  VU^ 


We  need  only  add  with  reference  to  6g.  2,  that  Am 


holes  (an  inch  in  diameter)  in  the  flat  piece  at  Ite  1 

be  more  than  two  inches  broad,  are  meant  for  [ 

the  de^k  and  form  are  let  down  aa  not  in  use  (tboogli*  by  Am  Iby e,  Atf 

are  valoable  as  i>aneUing)  they  hang  floah  witli  mek  atkcr.  thm  Ic^i 

of  the  form  being  turned  up.  if  thon^t  derimhk,  ttwl  hM  hf  m\ 

ckite  to  the  tmtde,  and  so  out  of  light.     The  6ak  ilioaU  be  i 

by  rale*jotnt  hinges. 


Cight  thai  llni 
to  pafcnCa  and 
fining  it  Tcry  moeb  10  meb  poelry- 
memm  mxdtmfe  tii,  or^jiial--'ai  be^ 
Joumal ;  e.  g.  ithailnliTe  of  cbUI 


may  be  m^ 
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Education  a   maik  paut  of  a  Clbrotmak's  Dutt. 

IN  the  most  zealous  must  be  conlont  with  sowing  the  seed,  withoitl 
_.^  1  hope  that  they  shall  be  pniiilteJ  to  gatlier  or  t»ee  the  h^rrest.  And 
in  fikct,  their  most  useful  antl  imjH^rtant  kbours  masl  be  of  this  kind*  At 
least,  they  caiiuot  expect  to  reap  at  once»  or  very  soon,  the  fruits  of  that 
which  they  upend  on  the  eiiucation  of  the  youn^ :  and  yet  tbis  is  in  all 
cases  a  main  point  of  their  duty ;  and  where  we  have  least  reason  to  be 
salinified  with  the  natural  condition  of  the  Chureh,  it  h  to  this  that  we  must 
look  almost  exdusirelv  for  the  iraprovemeat  of  her  prospects/' — Cfmrgt  of 
the  Lard  Bishop  of  Sh  DavidTs,  OcL  1842. 

CIRCULATINO    SCHOOLS    BUT  VBKY  RARELY    LEA0  TO    PERMANENT    OSKt. 

**  It  seems  to  be  but  very  rarely  that  the  temporary  sojourn  of  th« 
Circu!atin|f  Schools — to  which,  nevertheless,  it  must  be  owned  the  country 
has  been  deeply  indebted — has  been  followed  by  the  permanent  establish- 
ment of  others.  Still  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  believe,  that  the  number  of 
cases  in  winch  there  is  a  total  deticieney  of  means  of  instruction  for  the 
chiklrt»n  of  the  poor,  is  rapidly  decreasing,  and  I  venture  to  hope,  that  the 
lime  is  not  distant,  when  this  want  shall  be  everywhere  in  some  degree 
supplied/* — Ibid* 

tMrORTANCB   OP    VOCAL   MUSIC    IN    POP0LAB  EDUCATION. 

**  You  will  not,  I  am  sure,  think  tluit  I  attach  an  exaggerated  importance 
to  vocal  music  as  a  part  of  jKopular  education,  because  1  liave  mentioned  an 
acnuaintance  with  it  among  what  I  ,«ihuuld  wish  to  see  considered  as  tb|| 
indispensable  (|ualifications  of  a  scboolniai?ter  for  the  poor.  Your  cxpcrT 
ence  will  undoubtedly  have  convinced  vou,  that  the  value  of  this  attainmenl 
can  hardly  he  estimated  too  highly,  wrtli  a  view  to  its  mora!  and  religion^ 
uaes.  You  know  better  than  1  could  explain,  the  great  benefit  which  might  ^ 
be  expected  to  result  to  the  perfurmance  of  public  worship,  both  as  to  the 
degree  in  which  it  would  realize  the  intentions  of  our  Church,  and  tbe  in- 
fluence it  would  exercise  over  the  people,  if  this  knowledge  and  skill  were 
more  generally  ditTused  among  the  lower  classes  ;  and  perhaps  I  may  add, 
that  the  natural  taste  and  habits  of  the  indigenous  population  seem  to  offer 
iieculiar  facilities  for  its  diffusion "— 16 tV/, 

WELCH   CHILDREN    BBOULB  RE   TArGHT     TO    BEAD    WELCH    AS    WELL   AS 

EXGLISH. 

"But  there  is  another  point,  perhaps  still  more  intimately  conned 

with  their  welfare,  and  with  the  prospects  of  the  Churcli,  which  di 
not  seem  to  bo  always  considered  in  the  right  point  of  view  by  thoi 
who  have  the  superinr  en  deuce  of  schools  for  the  poor,  and  therefore  de- 
serves  a  few  remarks  in  this  place.  An  opinion  seems  to  have  prevailed, 
that  it  is  useless,  or  even  inexpedient,  where  English  is  not  the  mother 
tongue  of  the  people,  to  teach  them  to  read  their  own  language.  I  ara  con- 
vinced that  this  maxim  h  quite  erroneous,  and  attended  with  many  practicAl 
conscfpiences,  injunous  both  to  the  people  and  to  the  Church.  I  believe  the 
ordinary  effect  to  be,  that  they  acquire  but  a  very  imperfect  command  over 
either  language  :  that  which  tliey  habitually  speaV  gives  them  no  access  to 
books,  and  the  books  which  they  are  able  to  read  are  seldom  intelligible  to 
tliem  without  more  application  than  they  have  often  time  to  bestow  on  any 
intelleclual  labour.     They  coa&equciutly  remain  destitute  of  that  inforraa- 
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i'm  whJrh  ihcy  might  hare  derivod  with  cAAe  ami  pleasure  from  worlcA 
tritkn  In  th^ir  own  language:  tbey  can  join  hut  imperfectly  in  the  public 
*tfTi«?  of  the  Qjurch,  and  are  therefore  tlie  more  easily  persuaded  to  forsake 
it.  diile  die  Church  has  no  mcanji  of  rftachinjar  them  tlirongh  the  press,  and 
Jiimm^»clMlo  abandon  them,  without  a  struggle,  to  all  the  prejudices  they 
I  miy  imbibe^  when  they  atie  withdrawu  from  the  oral  instruction  of  her  roi- 
Itiften.  It  «eem«  therefore  hig^hly  desirable,  that  in  all  such  ca,«e«  both  bn- 
»sboiUii  be  Uught  together,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
}  woold  be  attended  with  a  more  rapid  progress  in  each  " — Ibid, 

CATEcaisiNG  IN  Church, — CoHriBJiATiovr. 
*  Pennit  me  to  observe,  that  however  pTcmalurely  the  child's  Bchool-etlu- 
MUoa  may  be  brought  to  a  close^  there  can  be  no  absolute  necessity  that 
^ntf  tDterrouTse  with  him  should  terminate  at  the  same  tinie»     He  may  8liU  i 
within  the   reach  of  your  catechetical  instruction  ;    and    it    ia  on   thif  j 
Bt  peculiarly  important  that  this  branch  of  your  pastoral  duties  should  ' 
ently  administered,  and  in  a  manner  calculated  both  to  instruct  and 
^  to  interest  the  youthful  raind.     And  it  is  probably  never  raora  [ 
Bwer  these  ends,  and  at  the  same  time  to  strengthen  the  attach- 
of  riper  years  to  the  Church,  than  where  such  instruction  ie 
locording-  to  the  intention  of  the  Churchy  in  the  presence  of  the  con- 
'^gnpCicm.      I   am  convinced  that  many  of  our  churches  would  be  much 
Mteratiend'H)  If  this  practice  were  revived.    \Mier©  the  religious  instruction  I 
In  been  continued  until  the  child  becomes  a  candidate  for  conformation, 
|tii€  task  c»f  preparation  for  that  important  rite  will    co*it  you  much   less 
"riMible  and  anxiety,  while  the  prospect  of  benefit  from  it  will  be  greatly  im- 
Where,  on  the  other  hand^  that  instruction  has  been  for  some  years 
rhoUy  neglected  or  intermitted,  the  opportunity  afforded  by  a  coa- 
lition for  inculcating  religious  principles  is  doubly  precious,  as  it  may 
bt  the  first  and  the  last  you  hare  to  expect.     But  in  all  cases,  anfl  in  every  i 
ipoittt  of  view,  it  is  of  mcalculable  value,  and  deserves  your  most  earnest 
il(«tition.      Since  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  rite  depend  on  the 
'■Atf*  of  the  candidate,  and  this  again  is  determined  much  !e«s  by  his  years 
un  bj  the  preparation  he  has  received,  it  may  not  be  expedient  to  esta- 
fblish  any  inflexible  regulation  as  to  the  age  of  admission:   though,  a^  m 
[  pfn«ral  rule,  it  may  be  desirable  that  none  should  b^  received  before  they  J 
t  Lve  wmpletetl  their  fifteenth  year.     But  in  all  cases  it  is  most  essential  thaM 
like  jirep&ntion  should  embrace  a  period  of  sufficient  length  to  allow  time  for  I 
\9o^  examination  as  may  satisfy  the  minister  as  to  the  real  qualifications 
1  of  the  candidates,  and  for  such  instruction  in  the  leading  doctrines  of  their 
I  itBgioD,  as  will  enable  them  both  clearly  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
I  tJte,  and  to  receive  a  durable  impreesion  from  it." — Ibid. 
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ET\'MOLOGY— HOW  to  tkacu  it. — with  a  list  of  Boogi. 

Tkt  f  il  Primer:    Part  First,   containing  the  prefixes,  postfixes, 

wrl  J,  I  red  Latin  and  Greek  roots  of  the  English  language*     Tenth 

*JHign.    By  ihts  Rev.  John  Oswald.   (Edinburgh,  Black :  London,  Longman 

[tiwiC4>.) 

n*    '  ficai  Primer :    Part   Second,    or,    an  Abridgment   of    the 

[Etyn  mual.    Third  edition.    By  the  same. 
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ETYMOLOOT — ^HOW    TO    TBACH    IT, WITH    A    LIST    OF    HOOKS. 


The  Ettftnological  Mamtal:  conUdning  Ibe  prefixes,  postfixes,  and  an  ex- 
tended li^t  of  Latin^  Greek.,  and  other  roots  of  the  ElngUsh  Ungaoige.  Ninth 
edition*     By  the  same. 

An  Etymological  DicHonarv  of  the  Engluh  Language  ;  with  a  tabular 
reference,  and  a  copious  Uat  of  s^monymous  and  paronymous  words.  Third 
edition.     By  the  same. 

An  Elementary  Etiological  Manual  of  the  English  Language  ;  for  the 
lue  of  schools.  To  whicli  is  prefixed,  Practical  Observations  on  Teaching 
Etymology.     By  William  Ross.  (London :  RiTingtons.) 

In  the  prospectus  of  this  Journal  it  is  stated,  that  one  of  the  main  obje 
will  be  to  shew,  that  *^  the  more  importance  we  attach  to  language  as  t 
discipline  and  as  an  instrument,  the  more  clearness  we  ^ive  to  our  treatme 
of  all  other  subjects,  and  particularly  of  religion,"  ^Vilhin  a  few  lines  til 
reader  h  also  iufurmedT  that  it  is  intended  to  make  ibe  journal  as  practio 
and  as  living  a  thio^  as  iiossible.  For  instance,  we  shall  not  commence  th 
part  of  our  labour^i  witfi  a  long  essay  on  the  importance  of  language  as  i 
leading  branch  of  elementary  instmctiOD,  but  proceed  at  once  to  answer  a 
few  questions  with  which  we  are  continually  met,  when  advocating  the 
point: — **  How  is  it  to  be  done  f  How  are  we  to  make  a  beginning  ?  Are 
there  any  books  upon  the  subject — any  that  you  can  recommend  P  And^  if 
so,  what  is  the  best  way  of  using  them  ?** 

Of  course,   we  are  now  thinking  of  children  who  have  no  prospect  of  a 
classical  education.     Happily,   in  the  grammar  schools  and  universities  o^H 
our  land  the  principle  has  l>een  established  and  acted  upon  for  ceDtunes|H 
and  we  never  could  underjitand,  why,  if  the  chief  design  of  education  be,  as^ 
is  generally  acknowledged,  one  and  the  same,  whatever  may  be  the  rank  of 
the   pupil,  and    that   design  be  to    form  the  mind  and  character  of  tlie 
future  man,— why,   we  say,   the   *' modus  operandi,"  the  method   of  pro- 
cedure, should  not  be  the  same  too,  as  far  as  it  goes.    Should  any  one  be 
disposed  to  exclaim,  **  Surely,  you   do  not  mean  that  the  children  in  our 
national  schools  ought  to  be  taught  Latin  and  Greek  !"  we  should  scarcely 
stop  to  say — **No;  such   a  thought   never  came   into  our  heads  j*' — hu 
rather  hasten  to  reply,  that  surely  there  nmst  have  been  something  deep 
in  the  mimla  of  the  holy  and  wise  men  of  old,  who  fouuded  grammar  schoobj 
in    obscure  villages  and  thinly  peopled   dales,    than  our   objector    seen: 
aware  of.     It  is  evident  from  the  few  exhibitions  which  they  founded  at  th 
universities,  that  they  never  hnagiued  that  any  great  proportion  of  the  boy 
would  remain   under  instruction  long  enough  to  become  finished  classical'' 
scholars ;  their  benefactors  then  mui^t  have  regarded  the  very  rudiments  of 
a  grammatical  education  as  of  service,  even  to  a  plougb»boy,  and  that,  too, 
rather  as  a  present  discipline  than  as  a  future  instrument.     Granting  ail 
this,   however,   the  irametUate  question  is,— Can  these  advantages^  in  cither 
point  of  view,  be  reaped  in  any  considerable  measure  from  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish alone  ?     Experience  proves  that  tliey  may^  and,  moreover,  that  poor 
children  who  leave  school  at  eleven  or  twelve  years  old,  in  order  to  earn 
their  own  bread,  may  by  that  early  age  have  acquired,  as  far  as  the  meaning 
of  words  is  concerned,  the  power  of  understanding  sermons  written  in  the 
style  natural  to  the  preacher^  and  of  reading  with  mtelligence  and  pleasui'e 
the  best  authors  in  our  language.     We  hope  that  we  ehall  not  offend  private 
governesses,  or  the  conductors  of  schools  for  young  Indies,  if  we  venture  to 
hint,  that  this  is  as  worthy  of  their  attention  as  painting  on  velvet,  or  even 
"geodesy/*  or  any  of  the  other  wonderful  acquirements  (perhaps  that  la 
scarcely  the  correct  word)  of  which  we  read  in  certain  flaming  prospectuses. 

At  present,  then,  our  only  purpose  is,  to  show  the  best,  and,  in  the  long 
run,  easiest  method  of  teaching  children^  or  rather  (**nam  melius  est  discere 
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ti^^s  fibonbl  be  taught  together,  and  tlicw  ran  be  little  lioubt  tiiu  Utii 
f  would  be  attended  with  a  more  rapid  progress  in  cacU  '*^ — I6td, 

Catkchieihq   in  CuVRCH.'^^Oliril^MATtrm. 

''  Permit  rae  to  observe,  that  however  prematurely  t!i 

itioD  may  b^  brought  to  a  close,  there  can  be  no  ftlr  ir 

Dur  iolercourse  with  him  should  terminate  at  the  jiame  Uim\  H«*  ii»*y  »uil 

urithin  the   reach  of  voiir  catechetical  instruction  :    and  it    U  nn    thb 


<*ount  pecuUarlj  important  that  this  branch  of  V" 
!  diligently  adminifitered^  and  in  a  manner  calri^ 
iify,  a^d  to  interest  the  youthful  mind.     And  it  is  | 
lii'ly  to  answer  thcs^  endu,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ni) 
t  of  those  of  riper  years  to  the  Churcbt  than   v  ' 
according  to  the  intention  of  the  Church,  in 
I  am  convinced  that  many  of  our  * 
led  Lf  this  practice  were  revived-    Wher 
'continued  until  the  child  tKK?omes  a  can  .,  .  , 
sk  of  preparation  for  that  important  rile  will 
!  and  anxiety,  while  the  prospect  of  benrfJl  frorn 
oved»     Where,  on  the  other  hand,  that  instr 
wholly  neglected  or  iDtermitted,  the  r  i 
ion  for  inculcatiag  reUgiotis  principles  U  ii' 
t  first  and  the  Last  too  IiaTe  to  expect.     But 
'  Ttew,  it  IB  of  mcakiilable  f  alue,  ar 
^  Stoce  the  ^TsaUges  to  be  6m\ 

Mif  ibe  ^aadidatrey  Mud  ty«  igatn  is  detenmned  mn 
ao  Iqr  ihe  mpandoo  he  bas  ivomd,  U  mtj  not  ^ 
*y&A  utf  JafiMtible  regnlaftiMg  at  to  the  age  of  ailnii* 
meni  roH  >>  ™>7  ^  deilrabte  thai  Dcme  thoold  bl  r 
W  coafikitfed  thev  Mflevth  jear.  Bat  to  all  ttaw  it : 
thd  pn|pnnhMi  ifaiMlicnbfae»a|Kfiod  of  ioAeimiltP^ 
ioch  ewmi— tJMi  a>  ovy  ntid^  tbe  mtniittr  v  to  tii' 
of  the  iiiwliilitfii.  and  iar  mA  wUiielJiJn  !■  fUm  Icadlr. . 
re1%iiniy  ae  a^  cnalile  itea  tkoCk  eleajfy  lo  imdmiaL . 
Htt,  aai  lo  moofm  a  ^^saUa  l«pra«M  frnai  it."— /MmI 
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Aod  bcfc  tlie  Better,  of  ooittie«  auMt  end,  with  tbe  ooktlcred  Tyro  haviiig  pertuipe 
•  loore  confuied  oocioa  ft*  to  ivtwt  muff  be  the  oMaiifais  of  the  ironl  tiiaa  b^ot€  he 
turned  to  hii  d'tctioftary." 

Mr«  Boss  then  SiTOttrs  the  reader  with  m  few  rery  sensible  remarks  npo^ 
the  I>e8t  method  of  giving  the  neo^airy  instractlon  to  a  class  of  pupiU. 
But  as  this  has  been  done  rather  more  at  length  In  one  of  the  other  books^ 
mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article  (the  two  authors^  as  practical  teachers 
of  fMiosiderable  obsenration,  apeeing  in  all  material  points),  we  proceed 
to  give  tbe  result  of  their  experience  in  the  words  of  Mr,  Oswald.  '  We  have 
only  to  premise,  that  thb  gentleman  has  famished,  at  a  great  expenditure  of 
time  and  labour,  a  complete  series  of  hooks  upon  the  subject,  from  the 
clijifrit  prtmer  up  to  a  complete  dictionary  for  the  master's  use.  The  clas- 
sical Hcholar  will  not  expect  to  find  the  last-named  work  perfectly  free  from 
error* ;  many  of  the  notes,  however,  wliich  are  chiefly  iMustrative  of  the 
secondary  meanings  of  wortls,  and  particularly  of  abstruse  and  teclinical 
terms,  will  be  found  iDteresting  to  a  graduate  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  We 
vcntiife  to  add,  that  every  EogiLshman  who  is  unacquainted  with  Latin  and 
Urt't'k*  and  at  the  same  time  desirous  of  thoroughly  understanding  his  own 
laiJUfUfigc,  ou^lit  lo  have  constantly  upon  his  table  a  dictionary  of  Ihis  sort ; 
and  after  diligent  inquiry  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  we  have  not 
succeeded  in  Unding  a  more  complete  or  a  better  one  than  Mr.  Oswald's. 
Tlios*^^  who  are  curious  in  Etyraolo^cal  research  will  find  much  that  is 
ingonious  and  valuable  in  Prnfe»8or  Sullivan's  Dictionary  of  Derivations, 

Any  pnrent  or  teacher  who  is  as  yet  unused  to  this  improved  method  of 
tuition ,  ujtiy  turn  the  following  extract  to  immediate  account. 

'*  Wbiti  ETyioolo|,7  tn  first  introduced  into  a  class,  of  course  a  jutiior  cIsab,  one  or 
two  pirlUcfl  *>f  the  most  obvious  meanings  such  aa  un,foret  should  be  first  lenrncd  ; 
and  \hv  imin\  Hliniikl  Uv  well  LraJned  in  the  use  of  them.  Take  the  prefix  un,  before 
an  (nytniivc,  whiiii  signifies  not,  na  in  the  word  wnaeen.  The  teacher  asks,  What  does 
Wrtieen  ntgulfy  ?  thi*  ptipil  will  answer,  not  seen.  What  part  of  that  word  signifies 
not  ;■  un*  A«k  him  to  poiot  out  other  words  to  which  this  prefix  gives  the  significa- 
tion ofnof,  «m^h  ««  wrikiod,  noi  kind  ;  unlike,  twt  like.  That  this  may  be  made  plain 
to  (he  inhiil  of  the  ht|;lnn<T,  write  the  prefix  un,  tn  legible  letters  on  a  board,  bo  that 
all  Iti  tlu*  elaw  may  see  it ;  then  ask^  what  doe»  it  mean ;  not.  Write  a  root  after  it, 
aueh  as,  «q/fr ;  thus,  «msafe.    What  does  that  signify  f  not  safe.     Enue  m/e  and  write 
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tsoCber  root,  %s,just,  thtn  unjust.  What  does  unjust  meanf  not  iust.  Proceed  la 
like  muinar  with  other  roots. 

When  the  pupil  hats  Icftrned  to  *tt«ch  A  precise  meaning  to  the  prefix  or  flr^t  syU 
liblc  of  i  V60td,  aitd  h«3  become  fafniUarized  with  such  a  process,  he  should  next  com- 
mit to  tDctnory  one  or  two  poatiixes  of  the  most  obvious  meaning,  such  as,  i^^st^  ly ; 
and  proceed  m  the  same  way  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  prefix  un.  Take  the  post- 
fil  km,  signify ing  wiihout,  as  to  the  word  art/<'J9,  use/esi,  father/rM,  Ask  uhat  docs 
arttw^  signify?  unthout  art.  What  docs  u^tiess?  without  any  use.  What  does 
ttliCffat?  wUkwt  a  father.  Ask  the  pupil  to  give  other  words  having  this  postfix, 
ndi  m^  carttetB,  fcarlcw,  law/e»j,  povftileu.  To  vary  the  moile,  and  impart  interest 
tothe  tcaton,  the  teacher  may  sUte  the  meaning,  and  rerjuest  the  pupil  to  give  the 
wofd;  tbu$.  Give  a  word  signifying  without  guilt?  gurltiej^.  Hilhout  friends? 
fnaiMtm*  Pfithout  sense  T  nenseless.  Adopt  the  same  method  on  the  board  with 
Ite  pQitllxca  as  was  done  tn  the  case  of  the  prefixes. 

T»o,  Of  three  at  the  ver)'  most,  of  the  prefixes  or  postflxea  are  quite  sufficient  for 
Medal's  lesson.  Give  a  new  lesson  on  Monday,  another  on  Tuesday,  and  none  on 
Wednesday,  but  revise  the  two  previous  days'  lessons  ;  another  new  lesson  on  Thurs- 
diy ;  and  on  Friday,  revise  the  whole  lessons  of  the  week ;  also  the  lessons  of  the 
prcftous  week,  or  even  weeks.  This  should  be  the  invariable  practice,  whether  with 
tte  pr«ftx«s«  the  postfizeSj  or  the  roots.  Frequent  revlsals  are  indispensable  to  ensure 


The  pupn  having  mastered  the  Prefixes  and  Postfixes,  with  some  of  the  roots,  the 
teadhrr  should  now  proceed  to  classify  the  pupiKs  knowledge  of  ideas  ;  for  in  this, 
caasttfto  one  of  the  chief  excellencies  of  the  system.  To  enable  the  teacher  to  do 
tys  with  expertness,  the  author  composed  an  **  Etymological  Dietjonary,**  in  which 
tvpimi  iksHi  of  examples  of  the  prefixes  and  postfixes,  and  alt  the  derivative  Enghsh 
vords  of  each  root  are  given  ;  and  an  ''Appendix*'  added  to  it,  containing  *'  Words 
af  ftefcfence*  and  a  Dictionary  of  Synonymes,"  more  Cii^plous  than  is  to  be  found 
Ukftay  other  l>ook  in  the  £iiglish  language. 

Suppoae  the  word  h<iUl  is  selected  for  this  purpose.  Take  the  root  or  radical  part, 
tat  or  fkrin,  of  terv  ■-  '  ^'  ■ /,  page  118  ;  write  it  on  the  boiird,  and  then  write  before 
^tptefil*  such  'ijf)«-tain.    Ask,  what  docs  afj^tuin  signify  ?  to  hold /r&m. 

Eme  ate,  Imd  vv  ajs,  tafitain.     Wha^  does  it  signify  ?  to  bold  together,  or 

bold  w'ithio.  Eraac  am,  and  write  de,  thus  ti<T. tain.  What  does  it  denote  ?  to  hold 
/fws  or  hsdc.  So  of  the  other  prefixes  joined  to  this  root.  W>itc  now  a  postfix 
isttoad  of  a  prefix,  such  as  acttmj,  thus,  ten-ariouj.  What  does  it  mean  T  holding 
/aif.  Erase  acicmf,  and  write  attie,  thus,  ten -abte.  What  does  it  signify?  that  can 
khM*  Er«se  able,  and  write  ant,  thus,  ten-anf.  What  does  it  denote?  (me  who 
bokls  bmite  or  land  of  another.     So  of  the  other  postfixes  belonging  to  this  root. 

yierthis  is  fully  understood,  write  both  a  prefix  and  a  postfix,  thus,  ah:t-lm-ence. 
What  docs  ft  mean?  the  act  or*/ofe  of  holding /row.  What  part  denotes /rom  T  ttbi. 
Wlat  tKt  act  or  state  off  eikce.  So  of  others,  as,  jierAm-aciQux,  holdiiig/u^^y  by,  or 
io;  rt-tent-lre,  havii%g  the  p<ncer  to  retain  ;  tus-lm-ance,  a  holdtng-  up,  that  which 
boidiup;  uA -of- tain -fi^Je,  that  can  no  f  bt  attained  or  reached  to;  un'ten^able^  that 
ron  Kir  60  beld  or  maintained.     Proceed  in  this  way  with  the  other  roots. 

The  writing  on  the  board  rnay,  however,  be  dispensed  with  as  soon  as  the  pupil 
wdDjf  comprehends  the  nature  of  the  prefixes  and  |M>stfixes/* 

We  ape  not  sure  that  the  black  board  can  he  well  dispensed  with  quite  so 
toon  u  Mr.  Oswald  intimates,  thoug^h  it  need  not  be  brought  mto  so  frequent 
*^  a*  at  the  outset.  It  is  always,  however^  valuable  in  tlie  hands  of  a 
^^cly  teacher,  as  calling  into  exercise  the  powers  of  discrimination,  in  the 
tnanacr  not  only  most  pleasant  to  the  pupil,  hut  cakukited  to  mstke  the 
Owt  permanent  impression  upon  hia  miud  and  nieuiory.  There  are  few 
^entmong  the  best  teachers,  who  are  not  a)>t  to  forget  that  children  have 
•yet  M  wrll  as  ears,  uud  in  most  ca^es  learn  better  witb  the  former  than 
*ilh  the  latter. 

^^Y  persons  imagine,  that  there  must  be  considerable  difficulty  with  the 
*'»plv»jnu'  variations  of  our  language,  espeeially  in  i\w  prefixes.  It  is  not, 
however,  found  50   in  practice  ;   we  suspect  that  cluldren  have  a  belter  ear. 
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IS  well  a«  more  imaginstion,  thaa  mere  tbeoruU  m  edacation  are  rat  lo 
give  thtfiTi  credit  for.  Let  u»  see,  how  Mr*  Ro«$  gets  OTer  th*  ^difficul^,  if 
there  he  any. 

"XJh-  ^.-,r..u  -iToutcl  be  ntitde  to  write  down,  or  give  piira  roce,  the  niettr^'"«    '"  *h^ 
comp"  or  at   least  u  many  of  them  ss  will  shew  thAt  they  '  rJ 

■tind  r<  I'f  the  prefix  or  afiix»  or  both»  a^  the  cmse  may  be,  whicr  tj 

their  coutpokiUua.     At  thit  stage  of  the  pupils'  progrtas^  it  will  he  well  to  btwm 
hcforc  thfin*  in  as  simple  a  rnanDer  as  possible,  some  of  the  eupbooic  forma  on 
change*  which  the  prefixes  assume  when  compounded. 
The  following  example  will  shew  whut  we  mean : 
**  When  we  were  drawing  yesterday,  the  gentleman  who,  you  remember*  looked 

at  thf  slates,  said,  G had  done  aomethiog  to  his  drawing.  The  gentleman  meant 

that  he  had  rubbed  it  out ;  what  word  did  he  use  f*'    (The  question  passes  round  the 

class  till  It  comei  to  G himself,  who  answers.)     **  He  said  I  had  e&ced  it,  sir/* 

'*  Well,  but  ex  means  out,  does  it  not  ?"     **  Ves,  sir.**     "  Why,  then,  did  not  the 

gentleman  say  that  G^ had  erfaced  his  drawing  ?"     **  It  would  not  be  so  easy  to 

say,  sir/*  **  It  would  not  sound  so  well,  sir,"  &€,  In  this  way  the  learners  may  he 
made  to  undenttand  why  the  final  letter  in  some  of  the  prefijtes  is  either  changed 
or  ilruj^ped  when  used  in  composition  i  and  if  the  principle  upon  which  these 
euphoriic  changes  depend  be  once  clearly  apprehended,  it  will  be  the  meani  of 
removing  many  difTiculties  which  might  otherwise  embarrass  and  impede  them  in 
their  future  progress/' 

Wi3  »liall  conclude  with  a  caution  or  two  to  a  roaster  who  U  only  now 
intnuludng  tbw  sluiJy  into  his  school .  Let  him  take  care  not  to  allow  his 
pupils  to  put  him  otf  with  the  dmvation,  when  he  wants  the  meaning  of  a 
word.  Etymuloj^,  he  will  always  impress  upon  their  inindsi,  is  only  a 
niininN  to  an  end  ;  and,  if  it  does  not  help  them  to  the  signification  of  a 
<1ifluult  word,  and  that  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  a  part  of  their  mother 
tongue,  their  knowledge  of  prefixes  and  affixes  is  by  no  means  a  thing  to  be 
|jri»ud  of. 

••  A  g«XMi  method  of  testing  the  pupils,  whether  they  understand  the  meanings  of 
the  words  they  give  in  answer  to  the  teacher's  interrogations,  is  to  require  them  to 
form  B^ntcnceSj  into  which  they  introdtjce,  in  their  usual  acceptations,  derivatives 
from  the  roots  that  have  been  chiefly  illustrated  in  the  course  of  the  lesson. 

'II I c  following  is  an  example  of  this  kind,  copied  verbatim  from  one  of  the  slates 
in  a  National  School.     In  this  case  the  roots  given  were  peU-Q,  fiurt-o,  and  /wi*o. 

*'  The  enemy  were  competlmi  to  retreat,  but  they  instantly  repelUd  the  attack. 
Steam  vcaieis  are  pmpetkd  by  steam.  I  reported  yesterday  to  the  committee,  tliat 
the  poor  man  needed  mppurt.  In  his  depart mtfii  he  was  mild.  1  suppvxe  he  has  a 
good  ditpotiUfrn.  I  shall  not  report  yow,  as  I  have  Inien  Ojmpdled  to  tucpa^n  your 
conduct.  Tea  is  vrjmrtfd  from  China,  and  imported  to  Great  Britain.  I  pn^HMtf 
that  the  bvniness  of  the  ebas  be  poxipuned  till  another  day/' 

'i'his  exereii*',  together  with  the  oral  instruction  which  the  teacher  will  neces- 
sarily conm)uni€ate  in  connection  with  itj,  will  be  found  to  assist  the  pupils  mate- 
rially in  embodying  their  ideas  in  language,  and  in  leading  them  to  think — objecta 
eonfcssedly  very  thflicult  to  be  attained/' 

Another  point  that  calls  tVir  a  word  of  caution  is,  that  children  ought  in 
evtTy  way  to  ho  trained  to  ajipreciate  as  the  best  style  of  all  '*  the  pure  well 
of  Knglisli  untlelik'd  ;*'  that  hard  words  are  only  of  value  as  a  sort  ofsup- 
jdement  to  our  native  vocsibnlnry. 

"  In  tench ing  derivation,  the  Lstin  or  Greek  derivative  shouhl  always  be  associated 
In  the  mindii  of  the  pupils  with  the  simple  Saxon  or  English  term  of  similar  import. 
To  a  pupil  taught  on  this  method  the  simple  vocable  "set-'*  would  form  a  nucleus  {if 
it  ro*y  be  ao  expressed)  for  such  classes  of  words  as  inspection,  vision,  intuHion,  ttptitit, 
ifltf«('iip^,  scfpttci^m,  nmphithmtre,  jfanarama,  theory,  &c.  8tc.  It  is  with  tht»  desigu 
of  tttlbrding  assistance  in  Ibis  grouping  of  roots,  and  consequently  families  of  words, 
that  the  small  Index  has  been  appended/' 

It  is  only  fair  to  add,  that,  though  we  have  been  speaking  throughout  of 
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I  of  Um  middltt  ud  lomr  orders,  we  are  fully  of  opinion,  that  thi* 
u  T^ofthj  of  the  AtteaUon  of  all  parents  and  teachers,  and  more 
MfSOAUj  of  those  who  have  the  chargre  of  young-  laxiien ;  that  in  all  eases 
TO  nott  Yaltiable  and  roost  indispensable  part  of  a  c-hild'B  instruction^ 
ad  ^t  loo  which  has  the  most  direct  hearing  upon  hi^  future  religious 
k]umMg««  U  a  diorougb  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  his  country. 


fiaiUu  ol  ioooktf* 


Tb«  n^sders  of  **  The  Engltehman's  Magazine'*  will  be  glad  to  see  i\w 
faloablc  scries  of  papers  entitled  **The  Schoolraaster  at  Home/'  now  re* 
l>ai>lUhed  with  additions,  under  the  title  of  Church  Ciavennrr,  or  The 
hrmster^  btf  tfi€  Itev.  W.  Grcjflet/,  Prthcnffart/  of  Lich^fitid.  {Burtis.J 
1  I  a')!!ie  who  are  not  actpiainted  with  the  exrullfnt  liule  periodical  named 
tboire^  the  pleasure  and  the  i)rofit  will  be  still  greater  to  read,  how  Joseph 
Primer  beeame  a  Church  schoolmaster,  and  not  a  dissenting  preacher ;  and 
!:  tn  IT]  <  TiN  rin^^  upon  his  new  employment,  he  explained  to  his  netghlrours 
ill  tiu^  <A^^v\  ufe^Iucation,  and  who'have  a  right  to  teach,  and  what  ought 
t.i'ii-ht ;  and  how  a  new  boy  was  introduced,  and  the  question  ably 
whether  he  should  learn  Latin  ;  and  how  Mr.  Primer  taught  Gto- 
^f'lon,  &c* ;  and  how  he  talked  with  the  arch- 
oms  of  education;  and  what  happened  to  him  in 
aju  Kow  ui^  Dovs  turned  out.  It  is  a  great  disappointment  to  ns, 
'  are  unabU*  thiii  month  to  enrich  onr  pages  with  the  passages  we  had 
\  for  that  purpose.  We  hope,  however,  that  our  readers  will  procure 
utal  and  well  timed  volume  forthwith. 

14  nn  c/r-.  ifpr  w:int  lu  our  schools,  espeeiallv  those  for  the  lower 
in  !  ij,  L.  S,  D.,  age,  than  a  litlle  good  poetry,  which 

ia  tr:  hi  the  mind  that  healthful  tone  which  pure  air  and 

iTc  to  the  body/'*     *^  We  are  not  proposing  to  train  up  poeta 
flf  *<i  is;  hut  to  replenish  the  mind  with  bright  and   available 

miten^U,  pu*  li  as  nhall  impart  to  it  an  abundance  of  intellectual  wealth,  and 
\t  it  breadth  and  elevation  ;  and  by  these  natural  means  exclude  whatever 
dons,  vulgar,  seltish  and  sensual."  These  quotations  are  from  tha  . 
to  a  small  volume  of  Select  Pottry  for  Children^  by  Joseph  Ptiyne^  1 
^xni  Fletcher, )  who  has  displayed  sound  judgment  and  considerably  | 
fctttrfh  in  the  compilation  of  a  good — we  will  venture  to  say,  English^  1 
book  f     '  !id  girls  from  six  to  twelve  years  of  age. 

Ai  of  praise  maybe  bestowed  upon  a  well-printed  and  most 

bapi»ii^v  ]iiu>inited  volurae  of  original  Fables^  Ciassical  Sketches^  ^*c*,  by  o  , 

€mfyman^  ]\\&\  put  forth  under  the  direction  of  the  General  Littrature  and| 

Tiln..^<;  .^  <  ..M.r.tft.t.  of  the  S,  P.  C.  K.     A  small  book  like  ihis  \&  worth  a 

I  e  made  easy,  which  we  should  treat  with  more  respect 

Many  a  parochial  or  other  schoolmaster  might  profit  by  Ustftil  Uints  tttm 
Ttttchrr*,  iMibHshcd  uuder  the  direction  of  the  committee  of  the  Homo  and! 
Ojifii:  l5ichool  Society,  and  containing,  to  a  considerable  extent^] 

the  r  fual  experience  in  the  working  of  their  institution  Mncc  it«* 

««4ljIiAi»itteot  in  \i^m. 

ir  aay  of  our  clerical  friends  Is  in  want  of  a  small  book  to  put  into  the 
^d»  of  his  Sunday  School  Teachers,  in  order  to  give  them  a  notion  how  to 
inlfrwt  little  ignorant  children  in  their  religious  instructions  by  variety  of 
«peitic«is  and  illustrations,  and  so  to  develope  the  understanding  as  well  as 
«etDemoTy,we  beg  to  recommend  Glenroch  Sunday  School  (Seeley). 
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Documrnt* 

V11UTK»T    or   TttK    |UIS*U    CilUttCfl    AGAllffT   TKE    KATfOSfAl.    B^iiUT 
OF   XDVCATIOSr. 

In  our  iinmLcr  fur  Januur)'  waa  inserted  an   Address  irom  u>e 

i)nitt«  of  IiL'htrnI  imil  ci^ht  other   Irish  Bishops  <mk  llie  ftborve 

ThiH  hiu«  hrini  ftilluwed  up  by  an  appeal  Crom  the  Comnitlee  of 

diuith  Kduciition  Society,  which   they  commence  by  expiijMH 

uitxiouM  wi»^h,  not  only  from  deference  to  the  venerated  prelaitt, 

1 1  in  lit"  w  are  uttat*lii'd  to  the  communication  referred  to,  bot  «liO  firoi^^ 

Hiiiecrc  rniivinti*>u  of  the  nouudnesfi  of  the   advice  they  ha^e 

to  nhitniu  frt>m  every  exciting  and  irritating  topic,    lliey  do 

however,  thiit  ihcy  Are  acting  inconeistently  with  this  reconaittaidaliott^ 

when  they  repeat  a*  trL^tinctly  as  brevity  will  permit,  the  chief  rawow 

which  frcun  the  In'^^innlug  have  influenced  them,  and  which  now,  alter 

I  the  experic  nee  of  ten  yearn,  continue  to  influence  them,  more  decidedlf 

than  evtr,  in  witldiokling  their  concurrence  from  the  National  system 

!  of  Edueution.      In  extnicting  some    of  these    reasons   we    shall  not 

run  the  risk  of  weakening  them  by  any  comments  of  our  ow-n,  but 
simply  remind  any  of  our  readers  (if  sach  a  one  there  be)  who  may 

I  disposed  to  regard  witli  indifference  what  is  taking  place  in  the 

island  and  united  Church, 

"  Tua  rea  nt-ltm,  paries  cum  proximua  wdct," 

**The  Committee  canaot  co-operate  with  the  National  Board,  because 
tlie  eoiislilution  of  the  Board  ilself.     Nut  only  are  the  Clergy  of  the  EstA 

I  hlisbed  Church  de|)rived  of  the  trust  eoannittwl  to  their  hands  by  the 

lature,  of  siii>erintendiiig  National  F^dnealionj  hut  this  superintendence 
taken  from  them,  for  the  ]>iirpose  of  being  vested  in  a  Board  composed 
I>ersoaSj  whose  qunlifieatiua  for  tlie  oUice  essentially  consists  in  their  bel 

I  represeatativc-S  of  the  most  eouflietiag  religions  opinions*      The  princi 

thus  praeticaUy  aeted  on,  that  proles.sors  of  all  religions  are  equally  fitted 
guard  and  eoadoLt  the  Education  of  the  country,  has  a  manifest  tenden<^_ 

'  by  nverlooking  the  distinctions  of  truth  and  error  in  a  matter  of  such  vital 

importance,  to  make  thera  he  overlooked  in  all,  and  thereby  lead  to  that  in- 
difierenee  respeeting  any  particular  torin  of  religion,  which,  at  least  in  the 
vulgar  mind»  is  almost  identical  with  attachment  to  none. 

**The  Coramittee  cannot  co-operate  with  the  National  Board,  because, 
a  necessary  eonsenuenee  of  the  foregoing,  it  h  impossible  that  any  books 
nse  in  the  Schools^  bearing  however  indirectly  on  religions  tjuestions — j 
there  are  few  that  have  not  ^ome  connexion  with  that  important  sabject- 

!  receive  their  sanction,  unless  by  the  .suppression  of  various  points  of  Divii 

L truth,  essential  perhaps  in  the  estimation  of  some,  but  set  aside  because 
pleasing  to  others, 
**  The  Committee  cannot  co-operate  with  the  National  Board,  becansetl 
sacred  8cri[>tures  are  not  permitted  to  be  used  in  the  Scliools  during  tlii 
hours  of  unit<2d  or  general  instruclif»n.     They  are  far  from  wishing  the  Holy 
Bible  to  be  em[>loyed  as  a  mere  school  book,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
spellinpr  and  reading, — the  rules  of  the  Church  Education  Society  expressly 
forbid  it, — but  believing  as  they  do,  that  the  inspired  volume  was  given  lo 
be  tiie  rule  of  faith  and  practice  to  every  one,  to  whom  its  exiiitence  as  a  re- 
velation from  God  becomes  known,  they  conceive  that  no  system  of  Eiinca- 
tionean  be  sound  in  prinrijde,  or  prove  benefictaJ  in  its  results,  which  exempts 
any  portion  of  the  pn[uls  it  admits  into  its  Schools,  from  instruction  therein* 
'>\iiatever  such  a  system  may  be,  as  regards  those  whom  it  |>erroiU  to  reccitm 
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on,  it  m  essentially  defecttve  S6  regards  those  whom  it  penults 

Caramittee  are  well  aware  that  the  Scriptures  may,  accortliug  to 
at  re^ktkms  of  the  Board,  \)e  read  in  the  National  Schools  at  spe- 
les;    but  this  caDnot  be  done  rhtring  scJiool  hours^  or  wliilst  the 
I  ia  assembled  ajr  mcA.      It  ts  only  allowed  where  the  condition  is  ob- 
•<rfed,  of  ginng  notice  to  those  children  to  withdraw  whose  parents  object —  I 
~L  condition  which  the  Committee  cannot  reconcile  with  their  convictions  of  j 
duty,  inasmuch  a*  the  principle  on  which  such  objections  re»t  involves 
ctiaiJ  ijidjgtiity  to  the  word  of  God,      And  they  caimot  feel  themselves 
lid  in  sanctioning  such  an  indignity,  where  the  nature  of  the  case  for- 
i  them  Uj  rebuke  it*     Nor  can  they  consent,  in  their  capacity'  of  Patrons 
papers  of  Schools,  to  enforce  and  cany  into  effect  the  discipline  of 
reh  of  Rome  in  restricting  the  use  of  the  inspired  writings. 
^  Comtiiittee  are  aliio  aware  that  some  volumes  of  Scripture  lessons 
en  compiled  and  published  by  the  Board  for  use  in  its  Schools  ;  but 
rmnot  better  convey  ther  upinion  respecting  the  character  of 
t  on  in  the  language  which  in  aatkipatiny  such  a  publica- 
f-v  of  the  Church  employed  in  istyi. — They  state,  ihiit  *  they 
tr*jngly  cxpi*ess  their  conviction,  that  no  selection  of  Scripture 
_      d  to  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  which  will  exhibit  to  the 
^tiolMuI  mind  a  correct  standard  of  faith  and  practice— and  set  forth  the 
n^htof  eTery  man  to  possess,  and  inculcate  the  duty  of  every  man  devoutly 
to  f«ad  and  examine  the  ScTiptures — not  indeed  to  the  superseding  of  pas- 
toral instruction^  but  in  despite  of  the  usurijed  authority  of  ecclcsiastJciil 
ivlenL*     The  Committee  fully  believe  that  this  anticipation  has  been  more 
<fciO  caalized— >the  Scripture  extracts  being  in  truth  not  merely  d*Jh:iu^v  as 
*iUadard  of  iaith  and  practice,  but  evincing  throughout  a  manifest  leaning 
«  the  part  of  the  compilers,  to  the  peculiar  errors  of  the  Romish  Church. 
wias  they  are^  however,  it  is  not  incumbent  on  the  patrons  of  the  Schools 
W|i^lled  by  the  Board,  to  use  tliera.     Nor  arc  the  patrons  [>ernntted  to  re- 
<|iiila!1  *^  -    '   '  iren  to  read  them;  the  use  of  the  Scripture  Lessons  being 
''owpli  sixth  Report  of  thr.   Ctwijnwst'oiier*,  jjecfi(?«  25.]  under  the 

*i^jtx-  as  the  use  of  the  sacred  volume  itseltl 
Itnhtec  cannot  co-operate  with  the  National  Board,  l>ceause  they 
J  #veii  if  they  could  lay  aside  their  other  objections  to  it,  it  is,  in 
|%|||fungT  calculated  to  widen  the  breach  already  existing  be- 
^  "1  orders  of  religion  in  the  country.     The  system  of  Educa- 
the  Board,  does  not  even  profess  to  effect  an  union  of  the 

iifiereot  religious  deiiouxinations  in  its  ScJiool&,  in  the  sense  in 

'sadb  an    union    would   be   chicly   desirable,    namely^   in   receiving 

r  instruction.     The  principle  on  which  the  system  is  founded,  is  to 

tltein   in    receiving    secular    inst ruction,    separating   them    where 

m  fujpcpmed — thus  making  more  apparent  than  ever,  the  diversity 

•fnBpv  "  r  und  impressing  the  minds  of  the  children  with  the  idea, 

«itllo  \  may  look  upon  each  other  ^&  fellow  citizens^  they  cannot 

jiB  fellow  ChriMtianSf  who  hold  in  common  any  principles 


ju  union  as  the  Board  does  profess  to  aim  at,  it  has?  failed  in 

ulDig,     It  has  not  succeeded  in  procuring  the  attendance  of  the  chihlrL'u 

ftbc  ilmr.-}.  /fisia  exemplified  in  the  Diocese  of  Cork,  where,  in  all  the 

wil  1   with   the  Boartl,  there   ore  not  m<^^e  than  tiyht  Church 

■iugh  considerable  numbers  of  Roman  Catholie  and  Fresby- 

arc  in  its  Schools,  yet,  these  different  denominations  are  not 

to  any  extent  in  the   same  Schools.      Separate   Schools  are 

tbHsbed  for  each,  in  many  eases  in  the  same  parishes,  throughout  the 
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roimtrv.  In  ihb  wty  the  Board  h  enabled  to  take  credit  for  haYini 
bU^boii  4  lyntrm  of  EdiicAtton,  which  the  various  religious  bodie 
tjlproTtd— Tfhilr  in  tnith  the  children  of  these  various  bodies  are  i 
mdro  •ffbottinlly  than  eveti  aiid  a  system  of  separate  Bdacadoo  is  n 
oarrlcil  on/' 

Meanwhile,  wc  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  members  of  the 
working;  n%  well  ii»  protesting^  and  that 

**  Hithertaf  notwithstanding  every  discouragement  with  which 
baa  had  to  eon  tend,  its  labours  have  been  greatly  blessed.  DJ 
8ot4etlea  havi*  boon  satablishcd  in  the  Dioceses  of  Ardagh — Am 
C*»bel  and  Einly*-Clogher — Clonfert  and  Kilinacduagh — Cork,  C 
tnd  H^i'i*— IX'^rry— Down  and  Connor  and  Droraore — Elphin — F 
GlondoUiih  —  Kifdare— KiUalla  and  Achon^ — Killaloe  and  Kilfei 
Kilnuiiv  I.riirhltn — Limerick — Lismore — Ossory — Raphoe,  and 
th«M  branches^  and  with  the  Society,  there  are  no' 
^il  bv  69^64^  cliildren^  of  whom  a  pro}>ortiim  of  moi 
tuii'-thtnl  ritunuta  01  tb«  duklrBii  of  Roniian  Catholic  and  Dissenting  p 
T]wH'  chiltfren  roeoiYO  a  rtnUf  mmitd  education— an  edwation  in 
no  ctftenlial  principle  Is  sacrificed  to  secure  the  union — in  which, 
ronlr^rv.  rtdidon  in  ili^i^lfthe  bond  of  union,  and  the  Bible  recogn! 
t)vo  «  iMvv  tif  tlio  boat  and  moat  enduring  knowledge.'*  ^m 
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1%9  RtifiMiruttm  AH 
^lie  fbUowliif  ta  a  ■tateniMil  €#  tiM 
nuiaber  of  baptiaoaa  in  one  yg|pmloua 
MrUK,  tls.»  tbt  p«riib  oC  Betbaal-fraen, 
for  the  thttt  ysin  pifcedtat  lbs  R<tia* 
timtkm  Act.  «Miipii«d  witb  tbt  ifst  tbjree 
7«an  ftince  Its  i 
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Here  we  bate  In  one  |«risb  akoe  a  4e- 
criaai  la  tbe  ouaibev  of  tuaptknia  «o  tbe 
msmn  U  m  tu  tkree  jfn,  or  9^7  a- 
year*  aUbemib  tbe  pariah  h«a  iaoetacd 
ta  popQMte  iboiit  10,000  aiace  l«3y. 


i»a7    ...  1.131 1 

MtC 


could  read  hot  iropeifectly,  a 
read  and  write  imperfectly.  1 
mamlng  three  did  not  appear. 
tfaCM  Ma  l»ear  wilQefl%  fiu-  mor 
cAttj  tbsA  any  laboured  ariguoi 
tbe  uceeaiity  of  edncating — inon 
rdigmdy  cduoMing — the  lower 
aa  tbe  oiOy  pticticable  remedy  i 
0BaHul  aaftOuBl  of  cnme  whic 
Btalka  tbfuqgb  ttie  land — undie 
puttee  or  otter  stringendea — p^ 
but  Mt  peteMted^  by  tbe  rigon 


Oimtmtd  CmtfUMttow- — fbr 
towbif  itaffwl  we  are  indebl 
very  bUtmrtbig  Sketch  wf  ihe  1 
SfimiK  by  tbr  Rev.  J.  Brovii^  ^ 
taicB  tlie  tiuubk  to  wdEC  inqi 
tbecbsviyMof^ 


nmca  coBenen  vy  ua 
year,  II  appeals  tbal  «l  tbe 
aiaaa  and  leBrioM  foe  tbk 
dly,  bcM  te  Oieyear.  4M  prinafts  bave 
bcea  plneed  oa  tbe  faJMniir  fbr  trial. 
Of  QMee  tbeie  wece  wet  two  a* 
.w^ikou  InttiM 

or 


as.      Ibei 

lo  tbe  fem 

tkewte 

in  tbe  ^mbA  iai 

a«|y«f  tteae  of  vl 

Lan^H 

» tbe  ftuiiiwMi 
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menu,  printed  by  order  of  the  Houa«  of 

Commona  >^ 


Kortbaoiptcii}  in  one  jneair 
Xonnth  C«ak  .,,/.*.. 
Not  PriBoo,  Clattnircll 


Hk  dublTuttEIOQS 


'"*'    '"for 


^Home  of  Cor, 


S4 

39 
»7 
40 


Totd  , 12666      794    1^02 
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1 
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4 
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86 
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m  every 

10 

91 
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Bedford      ... 
Berka 

Buckinghun 
C&inbridge 
Chester      .-.     . 
Cornwall    . . . 
Cumberland 
Derby         ...     . 
Devon        .♦.     . 
Dorset        -..     . 
Durham      ...     . 
Es»ei 
Gloucester 
Hereford    ...     . 
Hertford     ...     . 
Huntingdon 

Kent 

Lancaster   .-.     . 
LeJccater     -. 
Lincoln 
Middleiex.. 
Monmouth 
Norfolk       ...     , 
Nortbampton     . 
Northumberland 
Nottingham 
Oxford        ...     . 
Rutland      ..      . 
Salop  ...     . 

Somerset  ... 
Southampton  . 
Stafford  ..  . 
Suffolk  ...  . 
Surrey  ...  . 
Sussex  .  . 
Warwick 
Westmoreland  . 

Wilta 

Worcester, . . 
York.  East  Riding 


Total  of  Chu- 
dreo  under 
dally  iDMtracM. 
tion. 


6,632 
16,574 
10,834 
15,269 
82,139 
31,629 
21,531 
21,508 
54,971 
18,158 
30,656 
32,977 
32,274 
6,815 
14,752 
5,805 
53,321 
97,634 
19,267 
38,124 
101,220 
6,645 
35,128 
18,295 
24,582 
21,439 
15,939 
2,701 
19,179 
35,891 
38,733 
35,710 
28,642 
45,915 
32,877 
26,041 
7.256 
20.375 
17,858 
20,406 


ffom  the  above  numbers,  then,  cor- 

^y  ucertained,  it   apt>ean  that  there 

2^52  Inmatea  in    31    prisons   and 

^cntianes,  of   whom   two   ihoimtnil 

f-*ir  have  not  been  confirmed. 

immhen  of  Chadren  in  Church 
f  Day-ichoolt — A  sumroary 
,_„.„■  for  all  the  English  coun- 
^  fAtn  from  the  parliamentary  docu- 


CityandAinsty  4.324 
North  Hiding  22,825 
West  Riding      73,932 


Portion  of  the 
precMling  in 
Schools    «i 
blJahed  b-y  I 
•euterv, 

285 

120 

42 

343 

...       1,308 

249 

225 

334 

...       1,076 

394 

550 

...      1.235 

...      1,272 

218 

433 

153 

844 

...      9,284 

283 

413 

...      9,747 

136 

590 

392 

461 

...       1,134 

637 

12 

580 

...       1,260 

1.562 

...      2,079 

390 

...      2J46 

...      1,637 

...      1,116 

795 

285 

...       1,000 

257 

665 

387 

^.       2,170 


Total     . 


1,222,137     ...    48.470 


Out  of  nearly  one  million  and  a  quar- 
ter of  children  receiving  daily  instruc- 
tion, les^  than  fifty  thousand  are  sup- 
plied with  school*  by  the  Dissenters-,  not 
ft  twenty-fifth  part  ul  the  whole.— Caw. 
hiiilge  Chronic! e. 


7e 

fntfUtgenrr. 


CAMBRIDGE  MATHEMATICAL  TRIPOa 
Jan.  20,  1843. 


1  Adams Joh. 

2  BMhforth  ..*...  Joh. 

3Qny Trio. 

4  CimpbeU Joh. 

6  Sirgent Triu. 

6  Grug^gcD  » Job. 

7  Howts Pet. 

8  Twining Tritt. 

9  Goodevc Joh, 

10  Brown.  W Joh. 

11  Goodwin......  .  Corp. 

12  Rohfi Jc». 

1  Cockle  Job, 

2  Bulmcr  ............  Job. 

3  Hallet    .,..„ Emm. 

4  BnrnicoAt  .........  Joh. 

5Eitoft. Sid. 

$  YaiTBjitoD Sid, 

7  Frere,  C Corp, 

e  Bfodie    ............  Trin. 

<j  Cwlmell    Pemb. 

10  Macleod Trin, 

11  Jowew     . Joh. 

12  Cell     TriQ, 

13  DeGex Pcrob, 

14  Tanqueray. .-..»...  Pemb. 

15  Craw»haw  ,.., Ttin. 

l(j  Lang  Mtgd. 

17  Watberetoo    Joh. 

1  Hodgkinion  ...  Cbr.      i 

2  Blackburn,  J...    Pemb 

3  Glover    ...  Clare, 

4  Kenhaw   Trin, 

5  Dodgaon Pet. 

6  C«>ok,  E Tr.  H. 

7  D'Oyly   Tiin. 

8  Holcombe ......  Joh. 

9  Croaaland  .....    Std. 

10  Piggott  Trin, 

U  Taylor,  J.   ....  Trirj, 
J2GibBon,  W.  L.     Trin. 

13  Charle^worth      Joh. 

14  Garland Job. 


W&AN'6LBRA. 
13  Deigbton  .......  Qu. 

U&p«DC€r... Sid. 

16  Giffofd  ..........  Job. 

16  Coon]|>e,  T..«...  Tritt. 

17  Lewis,  W.S....  Trin. 

18  Anitcd ....  Chr, 

l^Cbriitopber  .».  Jea. 

20  Jonci,  W Trin. 

21  WilUftma. SM. 

22  PottlethwaiU...  Pet. 

23  Chance Trin. 

24  Harris,  R.D.  ...  Trin 

SENIOR    OPTIMX&, 

IS  Elliot ...Trin. 

19  James,  J,  C.......  Joh, 

20  SymoiM     ........  Joh. 

21  Smyth...... Cath. 

22  Money..... Trin. 

23  Knight Job. 

24  Smith,  R.  M.  ..,  Qu, 
25Wood,  T.  U    ...Trin. 

26  Farthing Catb. 

27  Coodc Trin. 

2dBoteler     Joh, 

29  Southwood Enim. 

30  Burg^B    Trin. 

31  Brown,  0.)  Trin. 

32  Btirhury    [jEx^   Joh. 

33  NayloT      >  THn. 
;34Cole«  J.    Jon. 

jUKioa  oPTiMCa. 

15  Young    Trin. 

16  Grignon,  R.S.    Trin, 

17  Bicknell ..,,.....  Trin. 

in  Lewea     Trin. 

ISMartfU  Joh. 

20  Dickinaon  Trin. 

21  Blotn^fidd Trin. 

22  Darnbrough )       Pet. 

23  Hoare,G.T.[.«q.Joh. 

24  Johnson        '      Trin. 

25  Bullock      I  jf,     Caiufi. 

26  Carpenter  K*^^' Joh. 

27  Millt»  W Job. 

28  Becber  Je«. 


25  Foggo.....,....^  I 

26  Atkinson..... 
«7  Drew lob. 

28  Hardcaallc Pet 

29  Kemp Corp. 

30Brown,  T.K, ...  Chr. 

31  Hackman.......  Trin. 

32  Pix EmB>. 

33  Fiti-Hcrbert  ...  Job. 
94  Mak,  )  jp^  Chr. 
35  Perram  j  ^'^     Clar*^ 


m 


m  Orris  ..*,.- .,.  Corp. 

p6  Valrent Pet. 

37  Andrews  I  ^^        Pemb. 

38  Bunyan   f  '^*    '  '  Corp, 

39  Coa Pemb. 

40  Alston  V  -.     Job. 

41  Babington,  C. )  ^*^*  Jcrti. 

42  Hue Pembt 

43  Copping    I  -»        Wa, 

44  RippingaUl^*^- *Job. 

45  Blackburn,  R Triow 

46  Cobbold Pet, 

47  Fan  \  -  P^niK 
48Raynbinif^*^'  *•  Chr- 

49  Ritchie Tria* 

50  Druce pet. 

51  Peacock Trin. 

29  Margetta  Cta«. 

30  Wingfteld  Job* 

31  Crook.... F^K 

32  Beck  .... ..,  Cdip. 

33  Arnott     1  „      Wmm^ 
34Ecntinckf^*^    Trio. 

35  Hutchinson  ...  Corp. 

36  Cooke,  W Tt.  H. 

37  Girling  Jolw 

38  Pitman Chr.  ' 

39  Pidcock Coipw 

40  Molesworth,P.W.Joh, 

41  Slater.  £.B..,.  Job. 


Jn/ani  Orjihan  J»ijtuifu—Thh  interest- 
ing instituion,  established  In  July,  1827, 
for  the  reception  of  bereaved  and  desti- 
tute children  tinder  seven  years  of  age, 
wherever  resident,  especi ally  those  who 
are  respectably  descended,  has  just  had 
roofed  in  its  permanent  asylum  at  Wan- 


stesd.     It  takes  care  of  the  fatherkss 

infant,  till  he  is  seven  years  of  age ;  other 
inatitutions  provide  for  him  afterwards. 
There  arc  at  prcnent  on  the  foundation 
187  children.  There  have  been  422 
from  the  couirucnccmeot 
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EjMitr  />  *^  <ifd  of  Sdma  tim,— 

geoeimli  the  Board  wia  held 

•It  the  Chtti^^v.-.iv.  .^v;,  on  Tuead«y  week» 
the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the 
diocese  in  the  Chair.  Among  the  no- 
hletnen  and  gentlemen  present  were  Lord 
Chilton,  Lord  Court enay,  M.P.,  the  Very 
the  Deian  of  Exeter,  the  VcDembte 
m  Moore  Stt  vcns,  the  Vcoe- 
Afchdeacon  Bamec,  the  Rev  Chan  - 
r  Martin,  the  Rev.  Canon  Bartho- 
w,  the  Rev,  Canon  Rogers,  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Goulburn,  Rev.  Prebendaries  Hole, 
Medley,  and  Luney,  and  most  of  the  cler- 
gy of  the  city  and  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood.  Lord  Courtenay  read  in  ela- 
borate and  interesting  rciK»rtof  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Committee  d;jring  the 
paft  yeaj,  which  w-as  approved  and  uu- 
aniniously  adopted.  Mr-  Serjeant  Goul- 
bam  waa  elected  Vice-President  of  the 
Board,  on  the  motion  of  the  Very  Rev. 
the  Dean  of  Exeter,  seconded  by  Arch- 
deacon Stevens.  Mr.  Goulburn  acknow- 
ledged the  honour  conferred  on  him  in 
mppropriate  tcrni9,  remarking  that  hia 
own  experience  in  courts  of  justice, 
vhieh  was  of  tome  duration,  had  con- 
vinced him  J  that  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  Christian  instruction  im- 
ported to  any  individual,  would  be  the 
toundiie»s  of  his  principlea  and  the  ho- 
nesty and  raorahty  of  his  life.  The  at- 
tention of  the  naeeting  wia  specially 
directed  by  the  Lord  Bishop  to  the  noble 
author  of  the  report.  His  I.ordship 
observed,  that  every  one  would  agree 
that  the  society  was  deeply  indebted  to 
Lord  Courtenay  for  his  uniform  atten- 
tion to  its  concerns — an  attention  the 
more  valuable,  in  consideration  of  the 
many  important  duties  by  which  his 
time  was  taken  up.  Thanks  were  voted 
at  the  coodu&iou  to  the  Lord  Bishop  by 
ion. 


fflnehfrter  Diocetan  Bmrd.  —  The 
Qyartcrly  Meeting  was  held  on  Thurs- 
diay  the  5th  ult.  in  the  Chtipter  House, 
A  report  was  read  of  the  examination 
of  the  Southampton  Diocesan  Church 
School,  drawn  up  by  the  Rev,  J,  Keble 
and  the  Rev.  W.  Orger,  by  which  it  ap- 
peared that  they  had  examined  the  pupils 
6cparatdy,  in  the  Scriptures,  the  Church 
Catechism,  Latin  (Cicero  de  Senectute), 
flnt  book  of  Euclid,  Arithmetic,  and 
Enghsli  History.  The  report  concludes 
with  the  following  important  remark  : — 
"Our  impressions  on  the  whole  were 


most  favourable  both  from  the  matter 
and  manner  of  the  hoys  in  general :  and 
we  consider  the  result  of  our  inspection 
very  satisfactory  ns  an  instance  of  the 
well  working  of  these  Diocesan  Church 
Schools,  especially  in  that  one  great  ob- 
ject proposed  by  them — instruction  in 
biblical  knowledge.**  A  report  was  also 
read  of  the  examination,  undertaken  at 
the  request  of  the  proprietor,  Mr.  H. 
Mace.ot  the  Faieham  Commercial  School, 
which  is  in  union  with  the  Diocesan 
Board,  and  which  was  conducted  by  the 
Venerable  Archdeacon  Hoare  and  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Nicholson,  assisted  by  the 
Rev  Sir  H.  Thompson,  Bart.  Between 
i:500  and  £600  have  now  been  voted  by 
the  Diocesan  Board  since  it  first  came 
into  operation  (two  years  ago)  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  building  of 
parochial  schools — a  very  small  part  of 
the  designs  contemplated  by  the  Board. 
In  regard  to  the  inspection  of  parochial 
schools,  we  are  informed  there  is  every 
probability  of  the  Diocesan  Board  being 
able  to  secure  the  services  of  the  Inspec- 
tor of  the  National  Society  in  the  coaii« 
of  the  ensuing  summer. 

lAverpooi  Cotk^tate  /iw/i^fiofi.—- This 
Institution,  of  which  we  gave  a  short 
account  in  our  last  number,  was  opened 
on  the  7th  ult.  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
the  occasion,  and  under  circumstance* 
which  cannot  fail  to  impart  the  highest 
grati^catton  to  all  who  value  the  bless- 
ings of  sound  Scriptural  education,  com- 
bined with  useful  learning.  The  foun- 
dation-stone was  laid  about  two  years 
since  by  Lord  Stanley ;  and  for  beauty 
of  form  and  elegance  of  design  the  struc- 
ture reflects  the  highest  credit  on  all  who 
have  taken  part  in  its  erection.  The 
fact  is,  moreover,  worthy  of  reco nl,  that 
the  munificent  sum  of  £24,000  was  libe- 
rally  subscribed  by  the  inhabitants ;  and 
that  although  £4,000  were  granted  by 
the  lote  radical  corporation  towards  the 
founding  of  the  Mechanics'  Institution, 
the  Collegiate  Institution  has  been 
brought  to  its  completion  without  any 
public  grant  whatever.  On  the  platform 
were  seated  large  numbers  of  the  clergy 
and  gentry  of  the  town.  About  half- 
past  one  o'clock  the  Mayor  entered,  ac- 
companied by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the 
diocese,  the  Rev.  the  Rectors  of  the 
parish,  the  Right  Hon.  W.E.  Gladstone, 
M.P..  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  M.  P.,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Patten,  MP,   and   many  other 
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fii«nf «.  ^  ChJur* 
BIglkl  HcMumble  Lord  Ljttle- ' 
Hic  principal  abject  proposed  is  & 
grcBit  improireiiieiit  in  the  mumer  of 
tbe  boys  on  the  foundAtion,  b^ 
tlM    elder  certainly,   and,  it  la 
•11  Hie  boji  will  be  lodged  in  se- 
have  opportunities  of 
Soch  an   improvemeftt 
irill  be  donblf  vsioftble:  it  vill  remove 
tlM  ol^cdioniofpwtnta  to  benefit  by  the 
of  Henry  VL,  and  will 
lydecfcaie  the  expeniea  im- 
by  their  endeavours  to 
«f  the  iDcoiiTeiiie&ces  of 
There  are  other 
by  which   thf 
f^,  a  large,  con - 
oom  within  the 
far  lihe  tSbnrf  :  a  room  for 

Wi  Bityri  H«|«WM  «be  Pkne*  Albert, 
Mi  fartW  adioteiiMpa  faandei  by  the 


(A£13  F*rM. 
4at£ll  l«ft.peri^ 
&ai£lO         pcra^ 

ll«t£  S  y«ra^ 

itftnS  per  am. 
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his  grmti  (Scatlon  on  recetviog  thi*  proof 
of  the  grateful  ftttnchmcnt  of  his  pupilt, 
and  the  deep  uixiety  he  felt  to  discharge 
faithfully  the  respon&ibilitiea  and  the  du- 
ties of  his  office. 

Home  and  Coloniat  Infant  Schmi 
Society .  —  Ammded  Regulation*.  **  (1.) 
Experience  having  ahcwo  how  inade- 
quately the  work  of  training  t^ichers 
can  be  accomptished  in  fifteen  weeks, 
they  »re  now  required  to  reiide  twenty 
weeks  to  secure  a  recommendation,  the 
chArge  remaining  as  before,  eight  shil- 
lings a -week  for  board,  iodging*  &c, 
(4,)  The  return  of  teachers  to  the  Insti- 
tution contributing  greatly  to  their  im- 
provement, the  committee  agree  to  al- 
low alt  teachers  who  have  been  regularly 
trained  there,  to  re- enter  for  one  month 
at  a  charge  of  £1  only,  whether  the  mo> 
ney  is  paid  by  the  teachers  or  from 
sdiool  funds.  (7.)  As  the  influence 
and  care  of  a  female  are  esaimttal  to  the 
veil-being  of  an  infant  school,  unmar- 
ried men  are  not  trained  in  the  Institu- 
tioa.  (10  )  Nursery  governesses,  upper 
houiemaids,  or  teachers  for  superior 
•chools,  to  be  received  for  any  period 
thftt  may  be  wished,  not  less  than  one 
month,  and  charged  five  shillings  a- week 
for  ins^nction  only,  or  £1  a-week  if  the 
parties  board  and  lodge  in  the  house 
specially  appointed  for  them." — Lojf 
Report, 

Arnold  Memerial.^The  Committee 
lis^e  resolTcd  to  erect  a  mund  tablet  to 
his  memory  in  the  chapel  at  Rugby,  at  a 
cost  not  exceeding  £200.  To  tnatitute, 
with  the  permission  of  the  respective 
authorities,  two  scholarships  to  be  held 
by  boya  at  Rugby  school,  and  two  hlsto- 
rioil  tcboUirships  at  Oxford,  to  be  open 
to  members  of  both  universities.  These 
scholarships  to  be  held  in  the  first  in- 
ance  by  Dr.  Arnold's  sonn  in  sucession.-^ 
Secretary  of  the  committee,  the  Rev. 
A'  C»  Stanley,  University  College  Ox- 

fofdt 

GffMr«M>rSr*ooi!*,  CHetkire. — ^The Mar- 
quis and  Marchioness  of  Westminster, 
with  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  Earl  and 
Countea«  Grosvenor,  Lord  Belgrave, 
Lord  and    Lady   Parker,  Lord  Robert 


Grosvenor,  and  the  clergymen  resident 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eaton  Hall,  at- 
tended the  annual  examination  of  the 
scholars  educated  at  the  Grosvenor 
schools  established  through  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  noble  Marquis  and  Mar- 
chioness, The  prizes  were  awarded  by 
the  Marqui<i  and  Marchioness  personally 
to  the  young  persons  who  bad  distin- 
guished themselves  in  their  learning. 
As  is  usual,,  an  excellent  dinner  of  what 
is  termed  *'  old  English  fare'*  was  pro- 
vided at  the  expense  of  the  noble  Mar- 
quis. 

A  new  School  proposed,  not  before  it  it 
tcanted. — In  the  extensive  parish  of 
Oldham  in  Lancashire,  which  contains  a 
population  of  fia.OOO,  and  where  now 
only  about  130  children  are  receiving 
public  daily  education,  it  is  proposed  to 
establish  new  day  and  Sunday  schools.^ 
A  site,  estimated  at  £l€00,  has  been 
given  by  Earl  Howe,  find  £25  by  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  Dowager.  Accom- 
modation will  be  provided  for  300  boys, 
300  girls,  and  2O0  infants. 
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Ireland.  —  The  National  Educational 
Questiofi,  —  The  Very  Rev,  Dr.  Henry 
Newknd,  who  has  been  recently  elevat- 
ed by  the  present  Government  to  the  J 
deanery  of  Ferns,  in  the  course  of  a  re-  J 
ply  to  an  address  of  congratulation  pre- 
sented to  him  by  his  parishioners,  gives 
the  fallowing  sound  advice  to  his  coun- 
trymen : — **  As  to  educatioHt  the  true 
and  safe  doctrine  seems  to  be  toleration, 
but  not  support  of  error ;  maintainance 
of  truth,  and  a  suitable  provision  for  its 
promotion.  That  the  Church,  which  ia 
Indebted  for  its  revival  to  the  Scriptures, 
and  can  only  exist  by  their  circulation, 
should  not  have  the  encouragement  of 
the  State  for  teaching  them,  is  a  subject 
at  once  for  humiliation  and  prayer.  May 
our  individual  exertions  exhibit  how 
highly  we  value  our  principles.  May 
our  personal  sacrifices  be  our  public  tes- 
timony of  the  sincerity  of  our  profea- 
sions.  Thus  only  can  the  force  of  our 
example  show  that  we  support  in  prac- 
tice what  we  profess  in  theory^  and  per- 
form ourselves  what  we  expect  others  to 
do,  and  censure  them  for  not  doing." 
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Co  our  Corrr^potitintt^  an%  Bralltt^. 

We  thotjld  h*  vingmteful  indeed,  if  we  did  not  acknowledge,  at  l*««t,  the 
rncoumgcTncnt  and  vnjunhle  assUtancc   nlr^ady  afforded  iJ«  by  aevenl  fiiendi 
tound  education — some  of  them  jrc^nonally  strangi?rs.     One  gentleman,  eg.,  of 
known  xcal  in  the  cauac,  hat  been  at  the  trouble  of  circokting  a  printed 
datory  envelope  with  hii  own  name  attached,  enclosing  a  copy  of  our  lirat 
to  a  very  ntimertiua  circle  of  acquaintances  at  home  and  abroad.     Sercrai  oth" 
have  interested  themselvca  in  various  \ra>i  in  promoting  the  circulatio«i  tsi 
louRKAL.     Nor  are  we  less  indebted  to  our  frienda  who  have  favoured  iia  with  " 
and  iug:gestions  for  it*  improvement.     In  one  important  respect  we  Have  heeo 
fortunate  than  we  had  any  right  to  look  for  (not  that  we  took  any  grent  pains 
the  matter),  in  being  recogniied  aa  Churchmen,  and  escaping  all  nicknames*     It 
true,  that  one  gentkmnn  M'ho  writes  very  kindly  eupposea  that  we  do  not  e«pect,a 
probably  do  not  wish,  for  the  support  of  any  but  high  Churchmen.     Now  the  truth 
ls«  that  we  fully  calculate  upon  being  read  by  Churchmen  of  all  opinions,  and 
to  be  read  by  dissenters  of  all  grades.     Another  friend,  who  writes  quite  a5  "" 
and  more  encouragingly,  cautions  us  against  coquetting  with  the  latter  claaa. 
again,  the  truth  is,  we  fancy  ourselves  of  too  staid  a  turn  to  coquet  with  any 
However,  we  hope  to  escape  unscathed  from  all  these  objections  and  difficulties, 
some  such  manner  as  our  old  friend  Muncbauaen  escaped  from  between  the 
and  the  crocodile. 

Several  gentlemen  having  written  to  us  to  forward  them,  or  to  inform  them  how 
to  procure,  the  JouitNAL,  we  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  the  simplest  method, 
attended  too  with  least  trouble  and  expense,  will  be  to  give  a  general  order  to  their 
own  bookseller  to  supply  it  as  published.  At  the  same  time  we  should  esteem  it  as 
a  favour  if  they  would  kindly  notify  to  us  their  having  done  so  ;  partly  that  we  amif 
have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  our  friends^  by  name  at  least,  and  partly  as  a  giiide  to 
the  number  we  ought  to  print. 

It  is  as  strange  as  lamentable  to  observe  the  difficulty  experienced  in  all  quarten 
in  obtaining  good  schoolmastcra  and  mittrcsses*     Already  three  or  four  clergyini 
have  w^ritten  to  the  Editor  to  inquire  if  he  has  any  to  recommend.     Of  course, 
only  where  he  is  personally  actiuainted  with  the  parties  that  be  can  go  so  fair  as 
recomn\end  them.     But  may  he  be  allowed  to  suggest  that  one  design  of 
Journal  w^s  to  supply^-what  did  not  previously  exist^ — a  medium  of  correapondenflt 
between   school  managers   and   schoolmasters,  and  that  this  may  be  done  most 
readily  by  means  of  the  advertising  sheet  T     Any  further  assistaiice  that  lies  in  his 
power»  the  Editor  will  bo  most  happy  to  afford. 

One  of  our  correspondents  has  started  a  very  painful  and  most  difficult  subject. 
Reader,  what  think  you  of  the  following  extract  ?     And  yet  there  is  too  much  truth 
in  it.     It  comes  too,  (j  om  a  very  zealous  and  liberal  supporter  of  schools  for  the 
poor  in  a  manufacturing  and  mining  district,  a  layman  :  — "I   rejoice  in  the  utter^^ 
ignorance  of  the  people  in  this  quarter  ;  it  m  the  only  barrier  against  anarchy  of  thl^| 
worst  kind, — 1  mean  moral  anarchy.     They  may  now  and  then  break  out  inti^l 
tumults,  bum  a  few  bouses,  massacre  a  few  people  i  but  the  soldiers  soon  set  the 
matter  right,  and  a  number  get  transported,  and  perhaps  a  few  shot  or  hung,  uid 
after  a  good  standup  fight,  they  go  to  work  again  without  any  Ill-will,  and  the  best 
friends  in  the  world.      Now  this  is  shocking  indeed ;  but  yet  I  maintain  that  it  is  a 
far  less  evil  (of  the  two)  than  their  being  all  educated  m  a  school  without  benefit  of 
clergy,  and  set  to  read  every  sort  of  ahominable  Chartist  newspaper,  and  call  in 
question  every  principle  of  religion  and  politics,  and  set  up  their  owti  corrupt  and 
Umitod  perceptions  as  the  standard  of  right  and  wrong  in  every  matter/* 

A  Reader  is  informed  that  the  best  treatise  on  the  construction  of  maps  we  are 
acquainted  w^ith  is  that  by  Jamieson,  which  has  become  very  scarce-  We  are  glad, 
however,  to  hear,  that  Mr.  Hughes,  F.G.S.,  author  of  the  "  Bible  Atlas,**  8tc.,  has 
one  in  preparation. 

An  Englishman  wishes  us  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  fact,  that  the 
wretched  juggle,  Mohmonism,  has  risen  and  nourished  in  a  countr>  where  secular 
instruction  is  regarded  by  the  State  as  an  object  of  paramount  importance,  and 
where  a  preference  given  to  the  Church,  or  to  any  form  of  rcligioni  would  be  con-^ 
sidcred  as  an  overthrow  of  the  Coitstitution. 
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CHILDREN   MORE  CAPABLE  OF  RELIGION  THAN 

ADULTS. 

[It  if  not  %t  all  improbtble,  thtt  some  of  our  renders  miif  deem  thU  ptper  too 

like*  •^"-->"  vw,  rt..tt..r  .,,,^.. u  «=k, ..,,«>.,  tt.^t  tl^e  nmjority  of  our  Subicriben, 
fBteoiii  the  year,  jire  hi^nt  pleased  when 

VtKptvi  ^  the  foundation  of  the  icicnct  to 

vhicb  this  Journal  la  dcvutcil.  A I  aU  trventa,  such  thoughts  m  the  following  sup- 
pc>rtrfJ  thf  Editor  in  an  educational  undertaking  of  no  ordinary  ditKcutty.  aikd  helped 
h  U  the  thousand  drudgeries  of  school -keeping; — indet^d,  mode  It  a  pleasant 

ti  '  to  study,  by  the  half  hour,  the  quietest  method  of  coUectjag  slatea,  or 

ihi  im>ra;  iiiii)ortance  of  economising  slate-pencila.     He  la  by  no  nieana  certain  thatj 
Uita  preface  and  quasi  apology  might  not  have  been  better  spared.     But  let  it  paaa.] 

I»  w«a  not  a  little  matter  that  could  disturb  tlie  serenity  of  Jesus 
Christ,  On  one  occasioti,  however.  He  wa?  ''  much  displeased,"  and 
with  His  chosen  disciples  too,  and  that  for  what  many  persons  might  be 
"  po«ed  to  regard  as,  at  the  worst,  a  mere  error  in  judgment.  The 
LStances  are  well  known  : — While  He  was  expounding  to  hiiS  dis- 
ciples some  of  the  most  difficult  points  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  arminfi 
them  against  the  insidious  questions  of  the  Pharisees,  the  people  brought 
ito  Him  some  young  children,  or  "  infants"  (St.  Luke  xviii.  15)  of  j 
ider  an  age,  that  He  presently  afterwards  took  them  up  in  his  a 
brought  them  to  Htm  *'  that  he  should  touch  them,"  i.  e,,  as  ex- 
led  by  the  context,  give  them  His  blessing  by  laying  his  hands  on 
m.  and  so  recognise  them  in  a  religious  way  as  belonging  to  Him. 
confer  upon  them  some  spiritutd  benefit.  The  disciples,  however, 
inking  in  all  probability  that  their  Master  was  better  employed  in 
ering  hard  questions,  and  that  mere  infants  were  benenth  His  no- 
tice as  a  teacher  come  from  heaven — that  His  concern  was  with  adults 
not  with  babes,  ''rebuked  those  that  brought  them.  But  when 
tiB  saw  it  He  was  much  displeased" — displeased  not  only  at  the  act, 
Btill  more,  as  is  shown  in  the  solemnity  of  the  command  and  remark 
it  followed,  at  the  spirit  and  tone  of  mind  that  gave  rise  to  such  an  act, 
lediately  exclaimed,  **  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and 
them  not ;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God/'  And  then,  pro- 
ling  according  to  His  custom  to  strike  at  once  at  the  very  root  of 
the  error,  He  added  in  His  most  solemn  phrase,  '•  Verily  I  say  unto 
you»  Whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  he 
I  ihall  oot  enter  therein."  And,  displaying  His  regard  for  little  children 
^Hnr  action  as  well  as  in  word,  "  He  took  them  up  in  His  arms,  and  laid 
^Hps  bands  upon  them,  and  blessed  them.*' 

^^t  How  etriking  on  this  occasion  the  contrast  between  the  disciples  and 
HB^etr  Divme  Master.  It  is  not  merely,  though  this  is  sometliing  to  the 
point,  that  Jesus  was  a  lover  of  little  children,  and  that  they  were  wont 
to  gather  round  Him  in  His  public  ministrations,  and  that  in  the  very 
teniple — in  the  pre«^ence  of  the  chief  priests  and  scribes,  they  cried  out, 
"  lioeanna  to  the  Son  of  David  1"  It  is  not  merely  one  among  ten 
Ibmidaod  instances  of  (if  we  may  so  speak)  amiability  on  His  part.  Nor 
merely  that  He  admitted  thofie  whom  they  repelled  ;   for  of  this  we 
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ha?e  other  instances  on  record.  wber«,  however,  we  do  not  opad  tkit  »^^ 
wfiJi  mtfc^  disphasrd  with  His  own  disciples,  or  that  be  filittcd  to  1^? 
down  a  g^reat  principle  of  universal  application,^ — the  rcrf  opposite  ^ 
that  which  bad  led  them  a«tray. 

Theirs  wai  an  error  as  common  in  every  age  as  it  ia  opfioBed  to 
very  (^nius  of  our  holy  religion.     We  cannot,  howerer,  he  too 
fill  for  the  revelation  thereby  elicited,  of  the  mind  of  Jesue  tipoii  a 
of  paramount  importance  in  education,  viz,,  how  He  regards  little 
drew  with  reference  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Tl*e  f^rcnt  truth,  then,  expressly  taught  by  the  Redeemer  himself^ 
that  children,  as  «uch,  are  better  adapted  for  admission  into  God's  kmg^ 
dom  or  chiirch  than  adults.     So  far  from  increase  of  years,  with  all  th* 
accompanying;  knowledge,  and   experience,  and  development  of  mind 
beings  (as  some  perton^  arc  apt  to  imagine)  a  necessary  condiboD.  tt  i« 
not  even  an  advantage  ;  nay,  it  U  a  po.^itive  disadvantage — so  much  soj^ 
that  an  adult  must  come  back  to  be  a  child  again,  and  receive  the  king-* 
dom  of  iUn\  am  a  Utile  child,  or  he  ciinnot  enter  therein  at  all.     We  sajr' 
not,  that  rliililrt'ti  are  more  religious  than  adults,  but  that  they  are  moi^ 
untccptililr  iif  Tvii^lun,  and  upon  the  whole  more  likely  to  receive  it 
whiMt  propLTly  iire»t'ntL-d  to  them.     Nor  do  we  say,  that  adults  may  not 
rendrr  more  aeci]>tttble  worship;  in  this  respect,  howe%*er,  we  men  are 
too  ajrt  tti  unck  rvalue  the  capabilities  of  children,  or  rather,  perhaps,  U> 
overrate  our  own  ;  forgetting  that  if  in  their  case 

*'  iome  tones  be  false  or  low, 

Wlidt  arc  ill  prayerB  beneath 

Btit  tTu^i  of  babe*,  that  cannot  know 
lUlf  tile  clcep  thought  they  breathe? 

**  In  Hi*  own  words  we  Chriit  adore. 

But  a  nice  Is,  a*  we  i«}>eakj 
Uinhc'r  ftlxjVL'  our  meaning  soar, 

Thuu  wc  o'er  children  weak, 

"  Ami  yet  His  words  racan  more  than  they, 

And  yet  Me  owns  their  pmisc ; 
Why  «hovild  we  think,  He  turna  away 

From  infants*  simple  laysT* 

\Vi*  t^ludly  ackiunvk'dgc,  that  odidts  may  do  better  service  in  advancing 
the  intc.Tc^t»  of  Hi*  kingdom.  We  do  not  deny,  that  the  experience 
which  yean  britig.  and  the  fullest  developement  of  intellect,  are  talents 
which  may  be,  as  they  ought  to  be,  turned  to  greatest  account  in  reli- 
gmn.  But  we  do  affirm,  upon  the  authority  of  Christ  himself,  that  a 
ohikl  is  belter  adapted  for  admission  into  the  church,  as  more  capable 
of,  and  more  disposed  to  reli^on,  than  an  adult ;  that,  bo  far,  at  least, 
the  advantage  la  on  the  side  of  the  former. 

An  thii  may  have  a  somewhat  startling  sound  in  the  ears  of  some  per- 
lons,  especially  those  who  have  been  misled  by  what  is  called  tlie  spirit 
of  the  age  to  set  an  inordinate  value  upon  intellect,  let  us  examine  the 
que**tiun  more  in  detail,  and  compare  in  the  leading  points  of  religion 
the  capability  of  the  child  with  that  of  the  adult, 

•  St  MiAlhew  cb.  xvUi,  v.  1^14;  x,  42.  St.  Mark  lif,  33 — 42  ;  x,  13^16.  St 
Luke  nvii,  1,  2. 
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The  passage  of  Holy  Scripture  to  which  we  are  more  immediately 
referring  (St.  Mark  x»  13 — 16),  has  been  selected  by  the  Church  as 
**  the  gospel'*  for  the  Baptismal  service  ia  the  caf^e  of  lufaots.  Upon 
the  strength  of  thb  passage,  82  compared  with  the  general  tenor  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  she  bids  the  congregation  "  not  to  doubt  but 
earnestly  believe,  that  Christ  will  favourably  receive  any  child  of  believ- 
ing parents  brought  in  faith  to  the  holy  font ;  that  He  will  embrace 
him  with  the  arms  of  His  mercy  ;  that  He  will  give  unto  hira  the  bless- 
ing of  eternal  life»  and  make  him  partaker  of  His  everlasting  kingdom  ;'* 
and  after  assuring  the  godfatliers  and  godmothers  that  Christ  on  His 
part  will  most  surely  keep  and  perform  His  promise,  calls  upon  the 
child  to  promise  by  them  as  his  sureties  (until  he  come  of  age  to  take 
it  upon  himself )  that  he  wDl  perform  his  part  in  the  covenant,  being 
the  same  promise  that  is  made  by  those  baptized  in  riper  years. 

ITie  question  then  is.  Whether  of  the  two, — the  child  or  the  adult,  is 
the  more  capable  of,  or  the  better  disposed  towards,  the  things  then 
firomised  ? 

What  are  they  ? 

Repentance  or  renouncing  of  all  sin  ;  I 

■Faith,  or  believing  God*s  Holy  Word  and  promises ;  and 
Obedience,  or  doing  God's  commands. 

(1.)  Renouncing  of  sin,  viz,,  the  Devil  and  all  his  works,  the  vain 
pomp  and  glory  of  the  world,  with  all  covetous  desires  of  the  same,  and 
the  sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh*  The  question  is.  Whether  of  the  two  has 
the  greater  fear  of  doing  wrong  ?  the  greater  sorrow  at  having  done  so  ? 
the  more  sensitiveness  to  sin  ?  the  simpler  dread  of  the  Devil  and  his 
works  ?  Whether  of  the  two  is  most  a  slave  to  the  world— its  vain 
pomp  and  glory  ?  or  moat  prone  to  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  ?  Which  is  most 
under  the  power  of  carnal  or  worldly  hibts  ? 

(2.)  Then  as  to  Faith,  or  simple  belief  in  God's  word.  Do  the  ex- 
perience and  associations  of  this  world  render  man  more  or  less  disposed 
to  believe  in  that  which  is  spiritual  and  invisible  ?  Whether  of  the  two 
— the  untaught  child,  or  the  untaught  adult,  would  you  rather  take  in 
hand  to  persuade,  that  holy  angels  are  '*  ministering  spirits,  Feut  forth 
to  minister  for  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation  ?"  Which  is  the  age 
of  confidence — childhood  or  manhood  ?  Which  can  best  say,  "  Our  Fa- 
ther which  art  in  heaven  V  How  shall  a  grown  man  ever  leam  the 
meaning  of  the  word  **  faith,"  without  being  iirst  brought  down,  or 
brought  back  to  the  humility,  simplicity,  docility,  and  confidingness  of 
a  child  ?  And  let  no  one  be  ready  to  say,  "  Y^es  :  but  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge  required/*  What  does  it  amount  to,  that  a 
child  cannot  attain  to  it  ?  What  knowledge  is  necessary,  but  that  of  a 
few,  simple,  leading  facts  of  revelation — the  sort  of  inforraiition  that 
very  childhood  thirsts  after?  Who  says,  that  intercourse  with  the  world, 
or  continual  handling  of  the  things  of  time  and  sense,  dispose  a  man 
towfiirds  the  better  reception  of  these  truths  ?^truths,  which  a  cliild  of 
tender  age  wiU  receive  more  easily,  as  well  as  more  practically,  upon  a 
mother's  simple  statement,  than  a  scholar  of  mature  growth  upon  a 
Butler'f*  elaborate  argumentation.  No  :  "  out  of  the  mouth  of  babes 
and  sucklings  God  hath  ordained  strength,  and  perfected  praise." 
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(3.)  Then,  az&m,  u  to  Obediesoe  :  Wfactiber  of  the  two  hat  the  ad- 
Tki.u.::t  Lere  ?   ^Vrjch  hkA  xhe  «iis}<ler.  az^  therefore  better  notioa  of 

;,fct  0.1:-^  u  Le  is  tldctn  ? — •aitl-c-ai  kiqiiirmg  the  mion  of  the  com- 
u^i^c.  or  ^::pj:i^  to  A^k  Gue£-iiu&£>.  or  eren  thinking  of  the  result? 
Wiiii.  is  iLt  qttliktr  &t  eTmdinz  or  expilainiixg  avaT  a  command,  or  the 
zbort  c^LjAtinz  &»  to  adTantft£ie<  and  disadTantaget .  or  the  readier  to 
baliii.ce  bet-Been  doinz  as  much  as  be  can,  and  as  little  aa  he  dare ? 
WLetLer  of  the  tvo  vculd  better  answer  to  Sl  Peter's  appeal  to  the 
feaintf,  "  as  obecienl  children  ?" 

Wt  hare  cLo&en  these  points — Repentance,  Faith,  and  Obedience,  as 
the  very  tLin?»  promiMd  by  us  on  our  admission  into  Christ's  Church, 
wLcther  as  children  or  adults.  The  case  will  not  be  altered  for  the 
^'tjrn^,  if  we  rezerd  religion  as  chiefly  a  matter  of  the  affections— the 
fsuc*iilr;'>  of  exiles t  dey elopement  in  a  child ;  if,  with  our  Sayiour  and 
hi*  Aj/Cfetles,  we  sum  up  the  whole  of  practical  Christianity  in  one 
word — "  lore."  For  that  is  about  the  first  le.«H>n  learned  by  an  infont. 
f^h  !  if  our  lore  to  God  were  but  as  simple,  as  earnest,  as  deroted,  as 
whole* hearted,  a.^  that  of  a  child  to  its  rooiber ! 

'llii'.T^  ii*  hori.etlilD^  remarkable,  too,  in  the  circumstance,  that  our 
Jrjf.ioijr,  (if  we  m ft y  draw  si;ch  an  inference  from  the  repeated  and  fear- 
ful w^rriirjfft;  dropj^ed  by  Him  in  the  ordinary  course  of  His  teaching), 
di»j/la)>  'juite  a<;  much  fear  of  parents  and  others  checking,  as  anxiety 
fiU^ut  their  ad^-ancing,  the  progress  of  religion  in  a  child's  mind. 
"  7'ake  heed,  that  ye  despise  nut  one  of  these  little  ones  that  believe  in 
rue."  •'  Whosoever  shall  offend  [hinder,  or  obstruct]  one  of  these 
littl'r  on'rK  that  t>elieve  in  me,  it  uere  better  for  him  that  a  millstone 
w<:rc  han^^ed  alxiut  his  neck,  and  that  he  were  di owned  in  the  depth  of 
th'r  yttti/*  On  the  other  hand,  "  Wliosoever  shall  receive  one  such 
littl':  oijrj  in  my  name,  receiveth  me." 

(in-at  ftH  in  the  discrepancy  between  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  the 
j;reval<'iit  irnprcHr^ion  even  among  Christians,  it  is  satisfactory  to  observe 
|jf/w  r:oinjil<:U:ly  tlie  Church  in  her  authorized  forms  and  symbob  har- 
uutu'i/.it*  with  tlic  former.  She  seems  to  make  no  account  of  mere  age, 
(-x':(r|it  it  be  to  hahten  the  time.  "  The  Curates  of  every  parish  shall 
oftf:n  a(linoni»'li  the  people,  that  they  defer  not  the  Baptism  of  their 
( Children  longer  than  the  First  or  Second  Sunday  next  after  their  birth, 
or  other  Holyday  falling  between,  unless  upon  a  great  and  reasonable 
niufi;  to  be  a{)])roved  by  the  Curate."  No  sooner  is  baptism  adminis- 
tered than  the  sponsors  arc  admonished,  that  "  it  is  their  parts  and 
dutieH  to  Mce  that  the  infant  be  taught  so  soon  as  he  shall  be  able  to 
learn  what  a  solemn  vow,  ])romi8e,  and  profession  he  has  made  by 
them  ;"  and  that  they  "  are  to  take  care  that  the  child  be  brought  to  the 
Jiihhop  to  i>e  confirmed  by  him  [and  so  admitted  to  full  communion]  so 
soon  as  he  can  say  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, and  i>e  further  instructed  in  the  Church  Catechism  set  forth  for 
that  puri>0Hc."  In  all  this  the  Church  looks,  not  to  age,  but  to  the 
earlieht  period  of  suitable  qualifications. 

We  call  then  upon  all  parents  and  sponsors  to  take  to  themselves  the 
full  comfort  of  this,  and  in  humble  faith  to  act  accordingly.  We  wish 
to  encourage  them,  not  only  to  trust  that  their  little  ones  may  turn  out 
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fClmstiaiis  hereafter,  but  to  Iciok  hopefully  for  the  fruits  of  the 

even  in  their  early  years.     They  wrong  their  children,  and,  what 

I  worse,  their  Saviour  too  as  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  in  which 
ie  recognizes  even  infnnts  as  members,  if  they  in  any  way  treat  their 
tilldreii  as  incapable  of  rclig^ion,  or  lead  them  to  sujipose  that  it  is  not  bo 
auch  expected  of  them  as  of  older  people  ;  if  they  cherish  or  give  way 
Uie  feeling,  that  they  will  be  at  some  future  time  mure  susceptible 
ban  they  ore  now.     No  :  we  repeat »  that  they  are  in  a  better  state  for 

ceiving  the  kingdom  of  God  now  than  they  are  ever  likely  to  be  again ; 
fiat,  so  »oon  a?  they  have  mind  enough  for  any  intellectual  exerciije  or 
noral  discipline,  they  have  mind  enough  for  practical  religion  ;  that  the 
fendency  of  advance  in  years  is  from  God  and  not  to  God ;  that  this 
jrorld's  associations  will,  rather,  indi*pu?e  them  to  faith;  that  a  great 

oportion  of  its  exj>erience.  as  well  as  of  the  habiti^  formed  and  prin- 
iple$  imbibed,  mu^t  be  unlearned :  that  in  ti  word — and  our  blessed 
ledeemer's   word  too— they  must  at    any   age    (and  the  greater  the 

e,  the  more  difficult  the  ta?k)  become  children  again^ — rc-acquire 
;)me  of  the  very  characteristics  of  childhood,  in  order  to  enter  His  king- 
Dm.  Great  indeed,  then,  is  the  encouragement  to  parents  and  sponsors, 
ttd  to  the  Clergy  also,  to  bring  up  all  baptized  children  from  their 

rlie&t  years,  as  members  of  Clirist.  children  of  God.  and  inheritors  of 
liingdoTa  of  Heaven. 
^Yet  now  hear,  O  Jacob  my  servant,  and  Israel  whom  I  have  chosen  ; 

aiis  snith  the  Lord  that  made  thee,  and  formed  thee  from  the  womb, 
rhich  will  help  thee ;  Fear  not,  O  Jacob  my  sen^ant,  and  thou.  Jesurun. 
rhom  I  have  chosen.  For  I  will  pour  water  upon  him  that  is  thirsty, 
ad  floods  upon  the  dry  ground  ;  I  will  pour  my  Spirit  upon  thy  seed, 
ftd   my  blessing  upon  thine  offspring  ;    and  they  shall  spring  up  as 

nong  the  graa^.  itj  willows  by  the  water-courses.     One  shall  say,  I  am 
he  Loan's:  and  another  shall  call  him:«elf  by  the  name  of  Jacob;  and 
aother  shall  8ubscril>e  with  his  bund   unto  the  Loan,   and  surname 
himself  by  the  name  of  Israel." — It^alali  xliv,  I — 5, 


)N  CULTIVATING   THE   IMAGINATION  OF  POOR 
CHILDREN.— No.  2, 

cnr  Sir, — I  said  in  my  last  letter,  that  my  observations  were  intended 
!  Masters  and  Mistresses  of  National  and  Middle  Schools.  I  spoke 
enerally,  to  indicate  that  I  was  not  addressing  myself  chiefly  to  the 
tachen*  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  upper  classes*  But  I  was  very  far 
tideed  from  believing,  that  the  subject  did  not  belong  to  the  Nursery 
lid  the  Infant  School,  In  pursuing  it,  I  conceive  that  I  ought  to  di- 
et my  first  attention  to  them  ;  indeed  the  question,  how  we  should 
ttltivate  the  iraaginatioa  of  young  children,  will  be  quite  sufficient  for 
tie  letter. 

I  may  be  some  who  think,   that  there  is  no  faculty  in  children 

"  to  that  which  we  call  imagination  in  adults.     If  it  be  so,  the 

lis  settled ;  for  I  have  certainly  no  \vM\  that  a  power  should 
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hm  impnrted  to  uny  cwtiture*  old  or  young,  brute  or  human,  which  Oo^ 
hM  not  «e«ii  fit  lo  inpurt*  Where  there  are  mdicationa  of  Hia  will,  il 
U  our  butiiMts  to  shape  our  eoiirae  in  conformity  with  them  ;  whcie 
there  fktt  Eioae«  we  shRll  do  better  to  be  quiet.^  But  I  do  not  think 
that  any  experienced  and  intelligent  mother*  however  she  may  object  to 
my  principle,  will  rest  her  arguments  against  it  upon  this  ground. 

Such  a  mother  would  be  likely  to  say — •*  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
that  tins  faculty  is  to  be  discovered*  and  U  activep  in  children  at  a  rery 
early  age.  I  ha\'e  »een  various  measures  and  manifestations  of  it  in  my 
ovm ;  M>m«  in  every  one  of  them*  t  never  watched  them  for  five  minutes  at 
pky  without  ftiuUng  that  they  were  combining  incidents,  inventing  plots, 
pififtliiting  ^baracleti.  Aad  this  is  not  less  the  case,  though  they  have 
Mww  hoard  abaul  Arabtan  Princesses  or  European  Fairies.  The  rail- 
road train,  the  man  who  cells  the  tickets,  the  p«ssengers«  the  stoker,  with 
the  reports  of  colhsioiis  and  exploeaoOr9»  are  ample  materiab  for  the 
fiuDfiy  to  work  upoUt  and  to  produce  marvellous  combinations  and  catas- 
trophes with  chairs,  tables*  and  rocking  horses.  In  general,  my  girls 
are  much  more  apt.  ingenious,  and  cousisteat  in  these  inventions.  The 
boys  have  a  sort  of  awkward  truthfulness,  mixed  with  something  of 
scorn  and  incredulity,  which  lead*  them  to  confound  tlie  comic  with  the 
tragic,  the  actual  «rith  the  ideal*  to  the  great  disturbance  and  mortifi- 
cntion  of  their  usters,  S^tiU  1  hare  no  doubt  that  the  talent,  such  as  it 
M^  dwelh  in  IhsM  nfeOi  perhaps  even  more  strongly,  though  under  a 
dlCcfsnl  htm.  And  tte  only  qneatioa  is,  ought  we  to  treat  it  as  our 
Mancl  or  our  Im  ?  I  m  not  for  mkang  violent  measures  to  suppress  it 
1  ilo  not  think  ^  ««ifesliQn  in  VlSm  Hannah  More's  Odebs.  nhont 
t'^ffiling  Mometry  lo  vomnntiegiili.  is  worth  much  in  practice,  however 
P^Attsihk  II  msf  look  n^pon  pnpar.  B«it  1  do  believe,  that  out  of  these 
youthful  fiftnks  grows  op  the  bm  of  eistls-hnilding  in  ater  years;  and 
that  this  habit  k  ttnbvonrahls  to  nim^  attention,  to  convene  with  a 
^^rMolredsprfowi^andwhi^kaMireantQiBsstdLlDhanulity.  Dklyon 
ever  know  a  cnatfo-httiUeff  who  wm  not  tihn  centre  ef  Im  own  crem- 
tionsi  Tliey  may  be  very  henevoknl  t  he  sasf  ^utribiite  henpa  of  gold 
«iM^  poor  relatiniw.  and  mmj  set  the  naiions  free  whicJk  have 
sofixtttnafeeastniUlnadeffhisgoinenunent.  Bnt  he  k  always  tbe 
WtftQC  and  d^veffor.  nnd  awely  this  cannot  he  healtfcM.  I  mmt 
VtattesL  in  Qfnie  nf  y<onr  eyinion.  that  il  is  my  dntj.  hy  siicli  \ 
mA  sober  menon  as  seem  itted  fbr  the  pnr^kidm  cimraeter  1  nm 
ing  with,  to  impse  checks  upon  this 
neKoAMfs  whl^witteonnlenetit;  cefrnmiy  not  tt>  sannbr  H  wilk  a6i»  m 

IVi  »  te  kM  of  alaimmk  vkkk  I  dLNii  bdk  far  fitm  •  MnaJ 

-|I »  H  ^itj      '  -^'-'^  't-  1 '  "  ^i^il  iif  imimhm  ml  ___  | 
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n.  that  propensity  for  acting  which  has  been  described,  very  per- 
Such  talents  have  been  bestowed  for  an  excellent  use.  and 
Capable  of  being  turned  to  it ;  but  1  cannot  doubt  that  they  require 
some  strong  sustaining  and  counteracting  influences  to  give  them  a 
right  direction,  and  to  make  them  harmless.  But  where  are  these  in- 
fluences to  be  sought  ?  It  is  confesired.  that  in  the  most  mercantile 
and  prosmc  condition  of  society,  this  faculty  is  still  busy.  And 
surely  it  is  never  more  dangerous ;  for  the  more  we  connect  our  fantasies 
with  paflding  sights  and  objects,  the  more  impatient  we  become  of  the 
contmst  between  them  and  our  actual  experience.  Queen  Mab  is  more 
troublesome  when  she  sets  us  dreaming  about  things  which  we  see  with 
our  waking  eyes,  than  when  she  transports  us  into  a  world  of  her  own 
making.  Can  wc  then  hope  to  rouse  the  reasoning  faculties  of  a  childj 
order  to  correct  these  errors  ?     The  experiment  has  been  made  with 

lUch  diligence,  especially  in  America.     1  leave  those  to  judge  of  its 

ccess  who  have  read  Mr.  Gallaudet's  Book  of  the  Soul,  or  the 
article  on  that  and  similar  productions  io  the  last  number  of 
the  Quaiterly  Review.  The  Reviewer  remarks  very  truly,  that 
these  apparent  appeals  to  the  intellectual  and  self-reflecting  powders  of 
the  child,  are  in  fact  appeals  to  its  fancy.  May  we  then  trust  to  the 
development  of  the  child's  reasoning  faculties  at  a  future  stage  of  its 
life  ?  Surely  every  propensity  winch,  if  left  to  itself,  is  likely  to  be- 
come a  habit,  and  an  evil  habit,  requires  that  some  discipline  should  be 

^plied  to  it  while  it  is  growing  ;  and  such  discipline  is  especially  ne- 
sary  in  this  case,  if  it  l>e  true,  that  the  indulgence  of  these  fancies  de- 
flirop  attention,  and  so  prevents  the  formation  of  the  intellect,  wliich  is 
looked  to  for  its  correction-  Or,  finally,  is  it  possible  so  to  occupy  a  child 
with  the  astonishing  devices  and  feats  of  modem  mechanism,  that  it 
shall  not  have  need  to  seek  for  amusement  in  any  excursions  or  inven- 
tions of  its  own  ?  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Miss  Edgeworth's 
Harry  and  Lucy,  to  say  nothing  of  the  more  elaborate  works  in  which 
the  theory  of  herself  and  her  father  is  explained,  will  know  how  ably 
and  ingeniously  this  scheme  of  education  has  been  applied.  It  is  greatly 
to  Miss  Edgevsorth's  honour,  that  she  does  not  (like  the  persons  of 
whom  1  was  speaking  just  now)  overlook  that  which  js  actually  in  chil- 
dren, for  the  sake  of  producing  something  which  seems  desirable.  She 
feoogaizes  this  most  important,  most  cliaracteristic  fact  in  the  young 
eteature'a  life,  that  it  wonders  ;  and,  as  the  achievements  of  the  me- 
chaDical  genius  among  us  are  very  wonderful,  she  supposes  that  they 
offer  the  natural  and  reasonable  satisfaction  of  the  craving  for  wonder 

hich  she  has  observed*  Has  it  proved  so  ?  The  fact  may  be  ascer- 
ed  without  much  difficulty,  for  the  number  of  persons  in  our  day, 
who  more  or  less  strictly  have  been  educated  upon  Miss  Edgeworth's 
maxims,  is  very  great  indeed.  I  can  only  give  the  results  of  my  own  ob- 
servation, which  is  extremely  limited  ;  but  1  think  it  will  correspond  with 
that  of  others,  who  have  larger  experience  ;    and  I  have  known  cases  in 

hich  the  plan  has   been  tried  under   the  most  favourable    auspices. 

udging  from  these,  I  should  say,  that  the  number  of  violent  re-actions 
inst  it  must  be  greater  than  against  almost  any  system  ;   that  where 

ley  take  place,  the  propensity  for  mere  exercises  of  the  fancy,   and. 
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for  speculations  oa  subjects  not  mechanical,  becomes  most  absorbi 
and  unhealthy ;  that  in  these  cases,  there  is  always  a  bitter  complai 
of  something  having  been  neglected  in  the  early  education,  of  the  feeli 
of  wonder  not  having  been  directed  to  objects  which  could  really  exi 
cisc  it  and  fill  it,  and  of  a  painful  vagueness  and  confusion  respecting 
questions  that  most  concern  the  hearts  of  men*  I  should  say,  that 
addition  to  these  case^.  there  are  many  of  persons  who  have  becoi 
stupified,  instead  of  quickened, by  their  early  devotion  to  pursuits  to  whi 
they  felt  no  direct  ctdl,  and  who  exhibit  not  greater,  but  rather  h 
skill  in  the  conduct  of  practical  life,  tlian  their  neighbours.  And  e^t 
when  the  inoculation  may  he  said  to  have  taken,  though  we  diacoi 
indeed  that  occupation  of  the  fancy  and  intellect  in  the  pursuit  of  n 
chani^m  which  was  desired,  1  have  never  been  etruck  with  any  remi 
Able  freedom  and  expansion  of  mind  and  character. 

But  kt  me  repeat  it :  Miss  Edgeworth  has  given  her  valuable 
mony  in  favour  of  the  principle,  that  the  wonder  in  a  child's  mind  is 
some  way  or  other  to  be  met,  and  that  the  parent  or  teacher  is  thougl 
less  and  indifferent  who  does  not  labour  earnestly  to  provide  this  feeli 
with  its  proper  gratification.  She  admits  also,  that  whoever  does  tl 
most  wisely,  provides  the  best  remedy  against  the  romantic  or  cast 
building  tendency,  so  far  us  it  is  a  mischievous  one.  These  are  pi 
cisely  the  views  which  I  am  advocating.  This  Wonder  is  the  earJii 
form  of  that  which  we  afterwards  call  imagination  i  separated  from  th 
the  imagination  continues  indeed  to  assert  its  importance  and  its  pow 
but  it  has  lost  its  root ;  it  is  a  poor,  restless,  vagrant  thing,  incaj 
ble  of  any  sustained  exercises  ;  able  only  to  confuse  the  person  in  wh< 
it  dwc'lb.  by  vain  struggles  to  be  what  it  cannot  be.  When  it  grows  c 
of  this*  wonder,  it  is,  I  believe^  one  of  the  noblest,  bravest,  most  indi 
trtous  faculties  that  man  possesses  ;  that  which  surmounts  more  dij 
culties,  and  makes  hira  wiUing  to  bear  more  toil,  than  almost  any  nth 
And  therefore  it  is  a  most  important  question.  Whether,  if  Miss  Ed| 
worth's  mode  of  deahng  with  it  be  not  satisfactory,  there  may  not 
aome  other,  requiring  lesd  ingenuity  in  the  application  of  it,  and  which 
within  the  reach  of  every  mother,  and  every  infant  schoolmistress, 
does  not  think  it  too  simple  for  her  use. 

It  would  not,  I  think,  be  a  startling  paradox  to  say,  that  in  nal 
among  living  things,  there  arc  wonders  as  great  as  any  of  which  'S 
Watt  was  the  author.  I  do  not  make  this  remark  for  tlie  purpose 
defending  the  universe,  which  I  should  suppose  wa=i  quite  able  to  defe 
itaelf,  but  far  rather  for  the  purpose  of  defending  Mr.  Watt.  He  waj 
great  man — a  poet  in  his  way — ^because  he  studied  the  powers  whi 
were  at  work  in  the  world,  studied  how  they  worked,  and  what  coni 
tions  and  restraints  they  were  subject  to  by  tlie  ordinance  of  the  Create 
then  produced  a  machine  which  embodied  these  discoveries.  He  mi 
have  watched  with  great  quietness  and  awe  living  things  and  Irving  pi 
cesses ;  otherm'ise  we  should  never  have  had  the  steam-engine.  Bui 
so,  is  it  not  possible  that  a  child*s  wonder  and  awe  might  be  better  si 
tained  and  cultivated  by  converse  with  the  original,  than  with  the  cop 
It  seems  to  me,  that  the  mother  who  takes  her  children  out  to  watch  t 
growth  of  flowers,  the  budding  of  trees,  the  simplest  operations  of  wal 
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lid  of  fire,  is  really  feeding  them  with  more  wholesome  food,  and  exer- 
siQg  their  wonder  more,  tban  she  who  uses  the  greatest  pains  to  make 
understand  the  different  parts  of  a  machine,  or  the  great  thing* 
it  can  accomplish.    It  may  be  said»  '*  Certainly  !  these  things  are 
more  beautiful ;  and  if  you  could  enable  a  child  to  understand  the  struc- 
ture of  plants,  how  much  design  and  arrangement  there  ia  in  them,  and  in 
works  of  God,  such  obser^'ations  would  be  very  helpfuL  Butthia 
ching  is  far  above  its  years  ;  it  is  much  easier  to  point  out  the  design 
a  piece  of  human   mechaoism ;  hereafter  the  child  may  carry  the 
Dalogy  to  the  more  intricate  and  divine  mechanism  of  the  universe," 
lost  cheerfully  do  I  acknowledge  that  any  remarks  about  design  would 
very  unfit  to  be  addressed  by  a  mother  to  a  child,  when  she  was 
ag  its  thoughts  to  the  wonders  of  growth  and   life  and  decay*  in 
able  or  animal  natures.     Coldly  and  drearily  would  such  words 
sound  to  us  at  any  time,  if  they  were  not  happily  associated  with  feel- 
ings of  childlike  faith,  with  the  silent  homage  to  One  who  is  the  Creator, 
and  not  the  mechanist  of  the  world.     But  they  would  fall  utterly  dead 
upon  the  simple  ear  of  childhood  ;  there  would  be  no  response  to  them 
whatever.     And  this  is  the  very  blessing  which  I  discover  in  the  simple 
Durse  for  which  I  am  pleading.    For  it  is  a  mistake  altogether  to  &uj}pose 
bat    infant  wonder  La   excited  by  the  sense  of  adaptation,  by   seeing 
[>w  means  lead  to  an  end»  how  parts  make  up  a  whole.     All  such  feel- 
ings belong  to  maturer  life;   they  pre-suppose  much  observation  and 
reflection.     In  a  child  there   is  a  direct  sympathy  of  life  with  life  ;  a 
I       delight  in  seeing  things  move  and  act,  as  it  moves  and  acts  itself.     And 
it  is  through  this  sympathy  and  delight  that  the  sense  of  order  is  to 
grow  up  in  its  mind,  if  it  is  ever  to  grow  up  at  all.     Observe  the  fear 
and  almost  shame,  mixed  with  intense  joy,  with  which  a  child  discovers 
^»  flower  coming  out  upon  a  bank,  just  where  he  saw  the  very  brother  of 
^H^  on  a  like  bright  sunny  day  in  the  same  month  of  May  the  year 
^^kfore,  and  a^k  yourself,  whether  there  is  not  more  feeling  of  succession 
^Hptd  order  m  that  boy's  heart,  a  succession  in  natural  things,  and  one  in 
^^Bifi  own  life  anawering  to  it,  than  you  could  have  worked  into  him  by 
the  most  laborious  indoctrination,  and  with  the  wisest  books. 

I  shall  be  reminded,  that  however  encouraging  such  words  as  these 
may  be  to  country  parents,  they  must  sound  disheartening  to  those  who 
live  iu  London.  I  do  not  undervalue  the  difficulties  and  disadvantages 
I  of  a  town  for  the  rearing  of  children  ;  but  surely  it  is  a  blunder  to  say, 
^^^at  we  are  without  natural  objects,  and  wonderful  natural  objects,  to 
^H^k  at  and  redect  upon.  Is  the  river  Thames  nothing  ?  Is  there 
^^■Dthiug  even  in  our  maligned  smoke  I  nothing  in  the  fire  which  pro- 
^^ticeii  it  ?  And  if  we  only  use  the  husbandry,  which  is  proper  to  those 
■  who  have  small  means,  we  shall  find  that  we  have  opportunities  of 
making  our  children  acquainted  with  nearly  all  the  commonest,  that  is 
to  «y.  with  nearly  all  the  most  wonderful,  operations  of  nature.  The 
mtl  evil  b,  that  a  London  life  deadens  wonder  in  our  own  minds.  The 
Oppmaive  weight  of  crowds^  the  monotony  of  custom,  the  habit  of 
ftbi^ning  from  astonishment  lest  we  should  prove  our  ignorance,  and 
of  using  the  phrase  "  of  course'*  upon  all  occasions,  is  very  hurtful  to 
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the  utroplleity  of  our  characten*,  and  makes  it 
•bould  enkindle  in  children  what  we  have  kboured  to  check  in  oandres. 
But  if  we  are  aware  of  this  tendency,  and  stmggle  agBinrtt  it  as  we 
wotild  agaimt  any  other  which  we  knew  to  be  ml  ot  deb«2tB^  we 
may  perhaps  find  that  London  has  its  own  way  of  appeaHiig'  to  tiie 
wonder  of  children,  without  cru«bing  or  distractiii^  tfaea  as  it  iSocs  us. 
For  let  UB  ever  refnembetr  that  if  nature  addr^aea  itadf  tctt  pow^oUy 
to  the  heart  of  a  child,  creatures  of  its  own  kind  addr^  it  still  aMite 
powerfully.  There  were  ^ants  on  the  earth  in  the  tnfaacy  of  the  world; 
there  are  giants  on  the  earth  to  every  young  child  now.  Thoae  who 
can  at  all  recall  the  impressions  of  their  childhood,  speak  not  oaly  of 
the  magniticent  proportions  in  which  ordinary  things  appewied  to  tliMi, 
but  fttill  more  of  the  suhUmCi  heroic,  half-divine  aspect  of  the  hiunati 
beings,  or  some  of  the  human  beings,  vtith  whom  they  conversed.  Hie 
latter  feeling  fades  away  sooner  than  the  former,  because  the  folUes  and 
sins  of  their  elders  to  soon  appear  in  their  conduct,  and  in  thetr  coun< 
tenances.  One  may  hope,  then,  that  the  sight  of  the  multitudes  of  men 
and  women  whom  a  child  meets  without  knowing  in  a  walk  through  a 
city,  may  not  be  altogether  unhelpful  in  its  education.  At  all  events^ 
one  must  feel  what  a  new  obligation  children  lay  upon  us  to  resist  all 
such  tempers  and  habits  as  may  degrade  their  race  in  their  eyes,  and  Co 
keep  up  such  converse  in  our  own  hearts  with  what  things  are  pure  and 
geutlc  and  of  good  report,  as  may  shew  them  that  their  early  wonder 
was  not  really  extravagant :  that,  if  men  have  a  nature  whicb  sinks  them 
to  the  level  of  beasts,  they  were  created  in  the  image  of  God,  and  have 
been  redeemed,  that  they  might  exhibit  it  again. 

A  child  thus  encouraged  to  wonder  at  nature,  and  wonder  at  man, 
when  it  is  brought  into  the  hoHest  place  of  all.  when  it  hears  the  awful 
name  of  God,  and  is  taught  in  what  relation  it  stands  to  Him,  will  need 
no  grovelling  explanations,  no  '  Book^  of  the  SouV  to  assist  it  in 
recei\'ing  the  amazing  communication.  If  wonder  and  awe  be  in  its 
heart,  it  will  not  want  to  have  such  mysteries  brought  down  to  the  level 
of  its  conceptions.  They  will  meet  its  wants — they  will  be  entertained 
wnth  fear  and  delight — just  because  they  are  above  its  conceptions. 
The  one  word.  Father,  makes  the  idea  definite  and  personal.  If  you 
take  away  its  obscurity  and  awfulness,  you  do  not  increase  the  child's 
sympathy  with  it.  You  only  lead  it  to  feel  that  the  reverence  which 
you  inculcate  is  unreal ;  you  destroy  the  hold  of  your  words  upon  the 
imagination,  and  in  doing  so  you  make  them  seem  merely  imaginary* 

The  effect  of  the  kind  of  culture  I  have  described,  upon  a  child  when 
it  learns  to  read,  or  is  tauglit  the  first  elements  of  arithmetic  or  gram- 
mar (I  say  nothing  of  drawing  or  music,  which  all  will  allow  have  a 
direct  connexion  with  the  imagination),  1  believe  some  parents  can  very 
weO  appreciate.  Various  plans  have  been  suggested  for  removing  the 
ditEcultres  which  check  a  child*s  progress  in  the  alphabet,  and  in  the 
first  putting  together  of  syllables  and  words.  I  doubt  not  that  all  such 
plans  are  well  worthy  of  consideration ;  all  probably  contain  some  useful 
hint ;  all  may  point  out  some  unnecessary  contrivance  which  previous 
writers  of  manuals,  ignorant  of  children,  have  devised  for  the  purpose 
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of  assifiting  them.  But  pftrents  and  teacherfj  are  deceiving  thetn8elye«»^ 
if  they  fancy  that,  after  all  possible  mechanical  facilities  have  been 
devised,  less  will  be  required  than  before  in  them  or  in  their  children. 
There  will  stiU  be  the  same  (if  not  greater)  temptations  to  listlefsness  in 
both  ;  and  listlessness  will  make  all  helps  and  appliances  inetFectual. 
On  the  other  hand,  be  it  remembered » that  all  existing  obstructions,  and 
tome  perhaps  that  exist  no  longer,  have  been  surmounted  ;  that  childreQ 
have  mounted  the  scaling  ladder  of  the  alphabet  \^ith  amazing  intrepidity, 
.ve  charged,  8 word  in  hand,  through  close  set  columns  of  heav)"^  armed 
_  syllables.  Where  there  is  no  eagerness  to  force  letters  upon  the 
Id,  and  ^gain,  no  idle  notion  of  treating  them  as  mere  playthings,  the 
!eling  of  wonder  at  the  strange  fact  that  sounds  and  words,  and  Uving 
things  and  thoughts,  can  be  actually  represented  by  written  characters, 
will  gradually  be  awakened  in  the  child's  mind ;  it  will  desire  to  enter 
into  the  secret ;  and  its  teacher  becomes  to  it  a  new  Caduceus.  Trouble 
then  is  easily  endured,  because  the  reward  seems  so  great ;  and  the 
knowledge  acquired  is  sound  and  real.  With  Numbers  the  case  is 
not  different.  You  may  cnish  the  child *s  memory  and  intellect  under 
the  multiplication  table  ;  you  may  turn  it  prematurely  into  a  little  mer- 
chant or  huckster,  by  what  are  called  familiar  explanations.  *  These  six 
arc  six  apples ;  these  seven  are  seven  pennies.  'I'he  applewoman  wants 
to  get  the  seven  pennits  for  her  six  apples  ;  papa  will  only  give  her  five. 
Take  ^ve  from  seven,  and  two  will  remain :  two  pennies,  which  will  buy 

0  loaves  at  the  baker's,  or  tw*o  tracts  at  the  depository.*     But  (unless 
ere  be  no  other  opjjortunity  of  delivering  lectures  on  the  exchange  and 

istribution  of  wealth)  these  plans  are  not  necessary.  The  imagination 
^Df  the  child,  if  you  have  given  it  scope  in  other  parts  of  your  discipline, 
will  interest  it  in  numbers,  though  you  do  not  identify  them  with  apples ; 
its  interest  in  the  apples  themselves  is  derived  from  another  faculty,  and 
may  be  cultivated  by  more  direct  means. 

1  hope  the  studies  to  which  I  have  alluded  are  sufHciently  matter  of 
fact  to  please  the  greatest  enemy  of  castle- building ;  and  it  has  been  one 
great  object  of  these  remarks,  to  convince  mothers  that  just  so  far  as 
they  regard  their  children  merely  as  creatures  of  imitation,  and  act  aa  if 
Ihcy  had  no  other  faculty  but  this,  just  so  far  are  they  likely  to  become 
little  actors — 


"  Filling  from  lime  to  time  their  humourouB  stage. 
With  ail  the  persona  down  to  palsied  age. 
That  life  bringa  with  her  in  her  equipage." 


Thus  contracting  all  the  impatience  of  realities  which  we  dread,  while  at 
the  same  time 

*'  They  provoke 

The  yetun  to  bring  the  inevitable  yoke, 

Thus  blindly  with  their  bleasednesa  at  strife ; 

Full  aoon  the  »oul  ahall  bear  her  earthly  frdghtj 

And  custom  lie  upon  it  with  a  weight. 

Heavy  as  frost,  and  deep  almost  as  life !  " 

On    the   other   hand,  those  who   cultivate   in   the  child  that  holy 
feeling  of  wonder  which  God  has  planted  in  it,  aa  a  spring  of  present 
;ht,  and   a  foretaste  of   brighter  good   in  reser\e    for   it,    which 
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the  world  cannot  give  or  take  away,  will  «xx>nse  it  to  the  conscioiis* 
ii£«  of — 
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"  Thoughts  that  wtke 
To  pert»h  nercr, 
Which  oeiihef  Ibtlt^^ness  nor  mad  eiMleavour» 

Nor  man  nor  boy. 
Nor  at)  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy. 
Can  utterly  abolish  or  destroy," 
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I  am  following  your  example,  in  quoting  from  a  poet  who,  I  think 
with  you,  has  yet  to  be  understood  and  appreciated  for  the  services  wh 
he  has  rendered  to  education,  for  the  light  which  he  h&jB  thrown  u[ 
the  duties  of  the  teacher  and  the  feelings  of  the  child.     The  passag! 
in  his  works  which  have  been  most  perplexing  to  critics,  will  oftentimi 
be  interpreted  to  parents  and  schoolmasters  by  their  moat  ordinary 
e3ti>erience. 

Hitherto  I  may  seem  to  have  made  no  direct  reference  to  our  Infant 
Schools ;  but  the  remiirk  in  your  last  number  respecting  your  own  feel- 
ing towards  Sunday  School  Teachers,  well  expresses  mine  in  this  case 
I  have  bad  the  infant  pchool  continually  in  my  mind,  though  I  havethougl 
that  I  could  suy  wiiat  (  wished  to  eay  better  without  alluding  to  thi 
which  distinguis^hes  it  from  the  nursery.  The  school  for  boys  is  no  me 
substitute  for  the  family ^ — It  is  something  vf  its  own  kind.  The  infant 
school,  I  conceive,  is  merely  intended  to  make  as  good  amends  as  can  be 
made  for  the  absence  of  domestic  teaching  and  discipline.  Whatever 
ends  then  the  best  mother  should  propose  to  herself  in  the  care  of  her 
children,  these  the  infant  school  master  should  propose  to  himself  , 
whatever  means  she  finds  the  best  for  accomplishing  her  ends,  will  be 
as  nearly  as  may  be  those  of  which  he  should  avail  himself, 

I  know  that  a  different  opinion  has  prevailed  upon  this  subject.  It 
has  been  thought  that  the  circumstances  of  the  infant  school  permitted 
or  demanded  the  use  of  much  complicated  machinery,  which  the  mother 
either  may  or  must  dispense  with  j  and  some  mothers,  I  fear,  have  been 
so  imjiressed  with  the  superiority  which  tliis  machinery  confers,  that 
they  have  been  eager  to  turn  what  they  could  of  it  to  their  owti  service ; 
or  even  to  give  up  their  children,  that  they  might  not  lose  the  ad%*an- 
tagee  of  it.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  moat  unsystematic,  unthe- 
oretic  mothers,  whose  hearts  tell  them  to  recognise  the  feeling  of  won- 
der in  their  children,  and  to  sympathise  with  it,  really  accomplish  more, 
and  with  greater  facility,  than  those  who  have  had  the  mo^t  diligent 
training,  but  who  have  overlooked  the  living  power  upon  which  they 
are  to  act.  Sucli  mothers  thcrii  I  think,  should  be  the  models  of  the 
infant  school  master.  It  is  needful,  above  all  things,  that  he  should 
keep  his  own  heart  simple  and  open;  that  he  should  strive  himself 
to  become  a  little  child,  and  especially  that  he  should  be  so,  by 
cultivating  chUdlikc  wondering.  Let  him  train  himself  to  recollect 
what  mysteries  there  are  in  the  world,  which  he  sees  daily  with  his 
eyes ;  what  deeper  mysteries  in  the  little  creatures  he  is  daily  in- 
structing ;  how  these  and  yet  a  deeper  one  are  implied  in  the  prayers 
which  he  teaches  them  to  offer  up,  and  the  songs  he  teaches  them  to 
sing  daily  to  Him  who   made  them.      But  let  the  thought  of  these 
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niytlefictt  twaken  him  to  reverence  and  fear ;  not  crush  or  overwhelm 
him.  It  is  the  whiil  of  outward  things  which  is  reall)'  confounding^ 
not  the  awful  truths  which  lie  beneath  them.  And  though  it  may  be 
hard  oftentimes  to  perceive  these  when  we  are  conversing  with  men,  yet 
converse  with  children  brings  them  very  near  to  us.  I'Jie  harmonies  of 
earth  are  intricate,  for  sin  haa  introduced  many  discords  in  them  ;  the 
harmonies  of  heaven  arc  intricate,  because  our  ears  are  not  purged 
enough  to  take  them  in.  But  there  ia  a  simple  melody  beneath  them 
both,  which  the  child's  ear  is  meant  to  receive ;  which  its  teacher  should 
strive  to  understand  and  delight  in.  He  who  has  most  of  fear  and  of 
love  will  be  the  best  majster  of  infants ;  if  he  seek  that  these  gifts  should 
be  renewed  in  him  day  by  day,  he  will  not  have  occasion  to  learn  many 
professional  tricks,  or  to  trouble  the  committee  of  his  school  for  a  very 
large  apparatus.  He  will  rejoice  to  have  a  few  good  pictures,  but  he 
irUl  not  suffer  his  w^alls  to  be  darkened  with  daubs  which  wiU  degrade 
fftcred  subjects  in  the  minds  of  his  children.  He  will  intreat  that  they 
may  not  be  taught  or  forced  to  shriek  and  make  noises,  in  order  that 
visitors  may  remark  how^  cheerful  and  happy  they  are.  He  will  use 
music  to  still  and  solemnise  tlieir  minds,  rather  than  to  assist  them 
in  wringing  their  hands  and  remembering  their  multiplication  table. 
He  will  find  that  there  is  a  better  way  of  escaping  from  rote  teaching 
than  the  common  one  of  turning  study  into  a  jest— a  better  way  of 
escaping  from  dryness  and  formality  than  the  practice  of  encouraging 
^miliarity  and  rudeness.  He  w  ill  discover  by  experience,  that  he  has 
not  to  chuse  between  the  two  evils  of  merely  tasking  the  memory,  or 
compelling  the  child  to  reation  before  it  has  any  grounds  or  materials  of 
reasoning :  that  in  the  wonder  or  imagination  of  the  child  tlicre  lies  a 
power  which  makes  the  processes  of  the  memor)"  living  and  not  dead, 
pleasurable  and  not  painful ;  a  jjower  which  prepares  the  way  for  the 
future  exercise  of  the  reasoning  powers,  when  it  is  according  to  the 
order  of  Pro\-idencc  that  they  should  be  exercised.  There  is  nothing, 
I  think,  in  such  a  course,  which  is  more  appropriate  to  the  rich  child 
than  to  the  poor  one ;  on  both  alike  the  gift  of  wondering  has  been 
bestowed  j  in  both  ahke  it  may  be  called  forth  or  may  be  stunted  by 
our  methods  of  dealing  with  it.     Yours  very  truly, 

Feb,  Uth,  1843.  F.  D.  Maubick. 
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THE  PARAMOUNT  IMPORTANCE  OF  HUMAN  STUDIES 
IN  EDUCATION. 


It  appears  that  the  phrase  •*  human  studies,"  io  the  prospectus  of  this 
Journal,  has  been  objected  to  by  some,  and  misunderstood  by  others ; 
and  one  or  two  correspondents  have  written  to  inquire  what  the  term  is 
meant  to  imply.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  answer  the  query ,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  quote  high  authority  for  the  sentiment,  in  so  interest- 
ing a  form  as  that  of  a  short  extract  from  Dr.  Johnson's  critique  upoo 
Mikop  as  a  flchoolmaster  ; — 


I 


*'  It  it  told  that  in  the  art  of  educfction  he  (Milton)  performed  wondtii^  mxA  ^ 
formidable  HkI  i»  given  of  the  authors,  Greek  and  Latin,  that  were  read  in  AUen* 
gate  Street,  by  youth  tetweeo  ten  and  fifteen  or  liiteen  yeaia  of  age.  Thoaeivlio 
tell  or  receive  these  >tones»  should  consider,  that  nobody  can  be  taught  facter  than 
he  can  learn.  The  speed  of  the  horseman  must  be  limited  by  the  power  of  the 
bone*  Every  man,  that  has  ever  undertaken  to  instruct  others*  can  tell  what  slow 
advances  he  hat  been  able  to  make^  and  how  much  patience  it  requires  to  recall 
vagrant  inattention,  to  atimulatc  aluggish  indltTerencc,  and  to  rectify  absurd  inn- 
apprehension. 

"The  purpose  of  Milton,  as  it  seems,  was  lo  teach  something  more  solid  than  the 
common  literature  of  schools,  by  reading  those  authors  that  treat  of  physical  aob^ 
jecti  :  such  as  the  georgick,  and  astronomical  treati§es  of  the  ancients.  This  was  a 
scheme  of  improvement  which  seems  to  have  busied  many  literary  projeeton  of 
that  age.  Cowley,  who  had  more  means  than  Milton,  of  knowing  what  was  wanting 
to  the  embellishments  of  life,  formed  the  same  plan  of  education  in  his  imaginary 
college. 

**  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  knowledge  of  external  nature,  and  the  sciences  which 
that  knowledge  requires  or  includes,  arc  not  the  great  or  the  frequent  business  of  the 
hwman  mind.  Whether  we  provide  for  action  or  conversation,  whether  we  wish  to 
he  useful  or  pleasing,  the  first  requisite  is  the  religious  and  moral  knowledge  of  right 
and  wrong  ;  the  next  is  an  acquaintance  with  the  history'  of  mankind,  and  with  these 
examples  which  may  be  said  to  embody  truth,  and  prove^  by  events,  the  reasonable- 
ness of  opinion.  Ptudence  and  justice  are  virtues  and  excellencies  of  all  times  and 
of  all  plttces;  we  are  perpetually  moralists^  but  we  are  geometricians  only  by  chance. 
Our  intercourse  with  intelkctual  nature  is  necessary ;  our  speculations  upon 
matter  are  voluntary,  and  at  leisure.  Physiological  learning  is  of  such  rare  emer- 
gence, that  one  may  know  another  half  his  life,  without  being  able  to  estimate  his 
skill  in  hydrostatics  or  astronomy;  but  his  moral  and  prudential  character  imme- 
diately appears. 

'*  Those  authors,  thereforOj  are  to  be  read  at  schools  that  supply  most  axioms  of 
piudence,  most  principles  of  moral  truth,  and  most  materials  for  conversation ;  and 
these  purposes  are  best  served  by  poets,  orators,  and  historians. 

"  l^t  me  not  be  censured  for  this  digresiion,  as  pedantic  or  paradoxical,  for  if  1 
have  Milton  against  me,  I  have  Socrates  on  my  side*  It  was  his  labour  to  turn  phi- 
ioaophy  from  the  study  of  nature  to  speculations  upon  life  i  but  the  innovators 
whom  I  oppose  are  turning  off  attexilion  from  life  to  nature-  They  seem  to  think, 
that  we  are  pUced  here  to  w*atch  the  growth  of  plants,  or  the  motions  of  the  stars. 
Socrates  was  rather  of  opinion,  that  what  we  had  to  learn  was,  how  to  do  good,  and 
avoid  evil : 

"Ort  ro*  iv  ftiydpoufi  jcojcov  t  ^yaB6v  n  rlrvKrai. 

*'Of  institutions  we  may  judge  by  their  cfFects*  From  this  wonder-working 
academy,  I  do  not  know  that  there  ever  proceeded  any  man  very  eminent  for  know- 
ledge ;  its  only  genuine  product,  I  believe,  is  a  small  history  of  poetry,  written  In 
Latin,  by  his  nephew  Philips^  of  which>  perhaps,  none  of  my  readers  has  ever 
heard." 
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FIRST  LESSONS  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

My  dear  Sir, — If  your  Journal  is  ever  to  become  generally  useful  to  the 
cau^e  of  Education,  it  must  provide  not  only  essays  for  those  who  are 
able  to  guide  the  course  of  National  instruction,  but  must  furnish  to  those 
who  are  carrying  on  the  details,  such  a  portion  of  elementary  informa- 
tion as  shall  enable  them  to  improve  thems^elvea,  and  to  convey  the 
knowledge  which  they  already  possess  in  a  better  manner, 

I  have  been  much  struck  with  some  observations  In  your  Erst  Nutn- 
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,  in  an  article  designated,   '*  Pnnciples  better  than  rules  in  teaching 
rithmctic/*  and  which  agree  with  my  own  experience  so  fully»  that  I 
all  endeavour  to  show  what  a  teacher  should  do  in  teaching  Arithme- 
iC,  rather  than  point  out  what  they  should  not  do. 
The  nilea  to  be  universally  attended  to  are  these  : — 

1.  Every  sum  should  be  set.  by  proposing  to  the  children  a  question 
hich  might  naturally  arise,  and  which  is  no  easy  that  the  majority  of 
e  class  may  be  fairly  expected  to  ?olve  it, 

2.  Each  child  should  be  allowed  to  solve  it  by  himself,  and  those 
ho  have  done  it  correctly,  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  class. 

3.  Those  who  have  answered  it  incorrectly,  being  now  at  the  bottom 
of  the  class,  should  do  the  same  sum  aloud. 

4.  The  children  should  never  be  told  what  rule  they  are  to  employ, 
but  having  heard  the  question,  they  are  to  answer  it  as  they  can. 

a.  The  question,  if  rightly  chosen,  will  involve  alternately  correlative 
roles,  i.e.,  addition  and  subtraction,  or  multiplication  and  division  ; 
E.g.  *•  In  the  first  class  there  were  twenty-four  children,  in  the  second 
enteen — ^how  many  were  there  in  all  ?  *'     We  will  suppose  that  of 
ty  children  in  the  class,  thirteen  do  this  sum  correctly.     Inhere  will 
ain  therefore  seven  who  are  standing  at  the  bottom  of  the  class,  and 
ho  are  to  be  instructed,     llie  questions  proposed  are  as  follows  : — 
In  what  rule  is  this  sum  ?     Why  ?     What  do  you  do  first  ?     W^hat 
stands  for  twenty-four  ?* 

What  do  you  do  next  ?  Why  ?  What  stands  for  seventeen  ?  What 
next  ?  How  many  are  seven  and  four  ?  What  do  you  put  down  ?  And 
when  do  you  put  it  down  ?    How  many  do  you  carry  ?    Why  ? 

ETbe  teacher  should  at  the  same  time  display  the  working  on  a  slate 
or  a  black  board  with  chalk,  and  those  children  who  have  answered  the 
question  correctly,  should  be  cross -examined  as  to  the  reason  of  every- 
thing. 
The  next  question  may  be  this  : — 
•*  Mary  lliompson  was  nine  years  old  when  her  mother  was  tbirty- 
two,  how  old  was  the  mother  when  Mary  was  bom  ? " 

If  the  same  process  be  here  pursued,  it  is  very  probable  that  some  of 
the  children  wUl  add,  instead  of  subtract,  the  nine  years ;  this  may  be 
explained  by  asking,  How  many  years  ago  was  Mary  born  ?  Was  the 
mother  older  or  younger  nine  years  ago  ? 

The  whole  of  these  observations  may  at  first  sight  appear  childish, 
hut  the  actual  state  of  the  arithmetical  teaching  in  the  majority  of  girl 
Bchools  throughout  the  kingdom,  render  it  necessary  that  any  real  re- 
form should  take  place  from  the  very  beginning. 

llie  majority  of  National  School  mistresses  know  very  little  of  Arith- 
etic,  and  they  know  less  of  the  art  of  teaching  Arithmetic.  Obser- 
tions  corresponding  with  these,  have  been  long  ago  published,  and  are 


*  Tbe  children  would  generaUy  answer  two  and  four.  Tbey  should  alwayt  be  ac* 
Qitomed  to  wy  two  tens  aad  four,  and  may  be  asicd.  Why  does  the  two  stand  for 
iro  tens  f   and  they  should  be  instructed  to  anewerj  Because  it  ia  in  the  place  of 


Oir  TKACirtim    JtEfTHMETIC, 

ia  the  hand?;  of  many  of  the  mi»tres8es  ;  but  most  of  tJio«  ^^obie 
tfce  book  (Ingtructims  /or  teachm^  Arithmetic  f^  vtry  iiitle  tMdmH 
and  who  ufie  tlic  questions*  either  uever  read  the  instructions,  of  unv 
follow  thera. 

My  object  to-day,  therefore,  is  to  send  some  qoestions  withotft  i^ 
awerSt  which  mistresses  mfiy  propose  to  the  children*  and  if  they  iltt 
only  allow  the  children  in  each  case,  fir?t  to  try  whether  they  can  urt 
out  the  answer,  each  by  themselves,  and  then  instruct  those  who  do 
not  succeed  in  the  attempt,  accorthng  to  the  plan  before  laid  down,  tfaj 
will  fiod  that  their  pupils  will  soon  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  whtf 
they  are  doing. 

In  a  school  there  were  fifty- three  children  who  had  bonnetf,  and  cine' 
I     teen  who  had  none^ — How  many  children  were  there  ? 
,  There  were  one  hundred  and  three  namea  on  the  books,  but  one  ^ 

I      wet  day  there  were  fifteen  absent^ — How  many  were  there  present? 
I  In  a  school  one  half  of  the  children  had  naked  feet,  seventeen  had 

I      shoes,  and  nine,  boots — How  many  children  were  there  altogether  ? 
I  There  were  two  hundred  and  fifteen  people  in  a  church,  ninety-sercn 

ITirere  males — How  many  females  were  there  ? 
The  llcctor  was  born  in  1792 — How  old  is  he  now  ? 
His  \*4fe,  who  was  bom  the  same  year,  died  when  she  was   thirty^ 
five — In  what  year  did  she  die  ? 

I         How  many  days  arc  there  m  January,  February,  and  March  ? 
How  many  days  are  there  in  January,  more  than  four  w^eks  ? 
In  the  year,   1831,  there  w^ere  three  hundred  and  forty* seven  peopli 
in  the  parish  ;    in   1841.  there   were  four  hundred — What  was  the  in^ 
I      crease  ? 

'  If  the  increase  had  been  ninety-four,  how  many  would  there  havl 

I      been  in  1841 ? 

A  woman  had  to  walk  one  hundred  and  four  miles  ;    when  she  hac 
'      gone  seventeen,  how  many  more  had  she  to  go  ? 

'  A  man  had  to  carry  a  basket  thirty-seven  miles^  and  walk  back  again, 

I      in  ao  doing  he  went  out  of  his  way  Bve  miles — How  far  did  he  walk  il 

I      all  ? 

I  In  a  class  there  were  sixteen  children — how  many  feet  were  theit 

I       altogether? 

I  There  were  thirty-seven  children  in  a  school,  and  they  walked  twd 

'       and  two  to  church — How  many  jiair  were  there  ? 

I  If  they  had  walked  three  and  three,  how  many  lines  would  there  have 

j       been  ? 

I  A  man  had  five  children,  and  some  one  gave  them  ^ve  shillings  beJ 

tween  them — ^How  much  had  they  each  ? 

How  much  must  he  have  given  that  they  might  have  sixpence  each  I 

How  many  pence  are  there  in  three  shiUings  ? 

How  many  half-pence  are  there  in  half-a-crown  ? 

Three  feet  make  a  yard — How  many  yards  are  there  in  twenty-afl( 
feet  ? 

How  many  fourpcnny  pieces  are  there  in  twenty-three  shillings  ? 


now  many  lourpcnny  pieces  are  mere  m  twenry-mrce  sQiumga  r 
There  was  a  family  of  a  mother  and  three  children.    The  mother  hum 
rhtpence  a  dav.  and  each  of  the  children  sixpence* — How  much  had] 


d 


STOUT    MADK    HABY. — ^IS    THIS    WI8K  : 


Ul 


And  bow  much  would  thU  amount  Co 


■  tkj  ftJtcigethrr  for  each  d«y  ? 
I      h  three  days  r 

■  A  geotkmtto  gaye  three  pounds  among  five  children — How  much  had 

r        }  presume  that  two  objections  will  arise  to  tlils  method  of  beginning 
I       ^  chiidfen : — 

YmX,  that  what  is  here  advanced  muet  be  known  to  every  teacher. 

$ecotidiy«  that  the  Introduction  of  questions  involving:  higher  rules  of 
inthnietic,  will  only  tend  to  distract  the  minds  of  the  children. 

To  this  I  woiUd  answer,  that  my  object  i^  to  induce  people  to  employ 
I  method  which  practically  teacher  principles  and  not  rules ;  and  that, 
in  fact,  the  present  method  of  teaching  arithmetic  does  not  answer ;  but 
tbt  if  they  would  confine  every  gum  to  a  question  thus  solved  by  the 
^Odren,  and  then  openly  teach  those  who  did  not  solve  the  question, 
IfaH  the  children  would  soon  acquire  a  real  knowledge  of  arithmetic. 
SlooDdly,  at  there  are  only  in  reality  four  rules,  or  rather  two  proces&es. 
QQttrcne  to  each  other,  by  which  all  questions  must  be  solved,  I  should 
int  try  to  make  the  pupils  understand  how  to  add  and  subtract,  and 
ika  to  use  the  one  or  the  other  process,  and  then  proceed  to  instruct 
then  bow  to  multiply  and  divide,  and  when  to  use  the  one  or  the  other ; 
iikd  my  method  of  doing  this  would  be  to  lay  before  them  such  a  ques< 
tin  as  they  would  all  understand,  and  wliich  some  of  them  would  be 
lUe  to  perfonn  technically,  and  some  would  not ;  and  when  1  had 
ttortnned  who  could  and  who  could  not  do  this,  I  should  display  l>e- 
^  them  all  tiie  practical  working  of  the  question. 

1%€  point  on  which  I  insist,  is,  that  every  sum  should  be  proposed  in 
tkihspe  of  a  rational  question,  and  that  each  child  ahould  be  allowed 
toti|  bo  do  the  sum  by  himself. — I  remain,  &c., 
^    M  18,  1643.  Amicus. 

H  STUDY  MADE  EASY.— IS  THIS  WISE? 

^^  Juvftt  ip»e  labor. — Maht. 

V  Tbi  ofiinion  of  those  persons  who  think  that  every  thing  is  an  im|jrove- 
I  •enl  which  renders  study  more  easy,  seems  to  be  founded  upon  an  er- 
I  nnieoug  notion  of  the  principal  design  of  early  education  ;  which  is  not 
^ffltrdi  the  acquisition  of  certain  branches  of  knowledge,  as  the  form- 
^  to  the  young  mind  of  habits  of  close  application,  the  strengthening 
^  the  memory,  and  disciplining  the  other  faculties,  so  as  to  be  able 
^'Wilier  to  pursue  with  advantage  any  studies  which  may  then  be 
<iBiiied  necessary.  They  who  learn  gymnastics  are  aware,  that  its  ulti- 
*4te  object  is  not  to  enable  them  to  jump  q  certain  distance,  or  to 
■wt  the  limbs  in  certain  prescribed  ways,  but  the  acquisition  of  gene- 
"J  •^vity*  flexibility,  and  vigour.  So  studies  have  a  general  tendency 
^•treogthen  the  mental  powers,  besides  the  specific  advantages  which 
their  •  object  to  secure.     "  Ipsa  denique  utibssima  est 

qt^liotii  itiis."     Quint. 


-'**:T:Tr   ii«7  or  tDrcAnoxAL  books. 

\ ;  -»    i»  •  i-.-  :r  --io:*  t:  rfcifr  literary  or  scientific  attainments  coC^* 

;.;.-'  -.  -  :-;>-    .  .r-n.**  ::   t^^  5l=.«  cxreat  this  salutary  intention.      ^^ 

:•  -  =  «.      ::  l:  -  -i-T-r-Mf*  -c  -^imin^  siaybe  acqoired,  withoat  the  mir::^ 

..:.:-^    :^  •:l:   wijili-s.-r-f   i-soiiciz*.  "arhich  it  is  one  great  design     -^ 

-:.  ■     T.   ;-  .--       :-l..:..T*  ;c  rl:i!.;  ic/Jrii^a.  so  essential  to  future  en^—— 

:    r         .   •-:-   - ::    .«f  ii,-;:>j^:'i  "wiire  ntn:*!  pursuit*  are  so  far  facility. — ^ 

:,-.     :.-  r    <.  -..r-^'ii  ::»-  -•:■c^i*■>:r^  ::'  dil:r>i--t  and  perserering  exertion. 

'-,:   t  -^*  Tit'-ir  LTf    T^riit;*-   arii   in  acquiring  the  earliest  rud — 3 

's.   Sin,'   >►:>    ,-.«.- r-.-TLsrij*  ~iT  "re  safely  allowed;  but  at  a  mct^^ 

•  '.^v.  >rj^:  ■•  I'i^.-^Lrj'c.    U/f  J'-J^  firuli  be  accustomed  to  depeu^^ 

.  "  •.  •     .'.:  •  -  .-"6T  T;s,-«..r,-^:*      ti'f  ifn-rt*  tie  raricus  helps  so  often  ha^tf 

-.\r-   -s."  V.  ^.>::.  ]tf  m.w<ir-:c*  :c  "■".■•rk*  inrhe  cUs^sical  or  foreign lai^^ 

^     .^- -   v,-->  V  ;\:-r.->»fs.    ioi  V  Viri.*  c=.  arithmetic,  the  mathenu^* 

:  .-^   \:     ^ '■•.."  X  -i-rr  s.jtrjijr" "  tlj.Tfi  :  ertn  the  assistance  of  a  pr^^ 

*  .  ,  ■   r/.-    .•  :.v    :">o.r  :t>.r- -»:■■".  -riZ  'z.\r*  an  unfavourable  tendenc^^ 

:^  .  ■•x*  \;  :'  -^  :  1  .-i??   x  ssJf-i-iTt'-iir.?*.  *-rcn  vhich  eventual  sucs^  - 


.   s      \\-*,v    -^  -.  ■.  .-v-    .:  .-*  T»:r:«  <..-ir^i*.T  ::«>«sary  to  state. 
.*:       \  :     .  >^-.».-.^:   ::  =    -tr.:--*  =.i:i.-^i*  rtfrrred  to  when  dis- — 

,  \\  *  -<v  :  -  .  .X  ,-i--  ."--.-T^  ;.-^rs_.:i.  ;r  :."  er^rle  the  student  tc^ 
v,\  .  ,\  -•-•.-  .  J  ■  :.-i  :c  ;^- :  »!-:-lj:,^  in  :*::e  present  day,  ancX- 
■  -'  ^         .,v  V  .   ..    V.  ;•:.£:    .7.i  Itirary  subjects.     When  9- 

^«     ^   «    -  ■    ,.»••■,    ■.:..-    .*:cz.z  :■:  i.-^i-iiirfoa.  proportionate 
-'      .     -•    :  .^  .  :.■,-.  ,v-T.>: :  ii-^-^-*  -» Jl  d::  only  be  avoided. 

*    :  V      •  ^     ..'.::,     <  •       ■■  ..    .. .-.•.:■::  *.:  :z.  v  .U  St  :i£  necessary  result. 
'•    "  '     »  »«  * .       •  .-v.     .,     -  .s  :--,   .1.  ■:...-:;•.•.  r:  *-r:'.j  the  place  of  close 
^  V  -v     V    ,  '   ^     >',      :•;•-  i^:   rLr.-:r«:  by  their  abuse 

'      '     ■  .  ■-•.;.>>  ::i:  tht-s*  strictures  can  be 

"    *     ■    ^  S  ^      -   1     -  --.»;>":!:-    tr  aivance  is  mani- 

•  •  •       -  .  .  ^    ',  ^^    .     •.    ,  \'  .  •.      :     -_r."    -zt  :■'-»« :icle«  in  his 

»    •       *-  .       *.,•.«.  ..    ^     :   :\-."rir::r.  rkt  d'.jSculties 

•*'   *  *  ,  '    ',     ->->::.- .-^i   :  .-:   y:uth:-.:l  student 

•  *  .V     ■  .V  ^  ■■     *    V    .    :        i'.-t.    :;  i\:lrl..r  r.\t  her  than 

.  .  .  *   ■.  ■•■■,,-:       ':-.-:    :::?.:>.;  7 ric-c-.^tor  has  a 


..    :•.  ,v.   ,-^:  .:    ..  >  :..>rrc:::::.  :r*  cinng  or 
^v  ^  .   ,\         ..   >  .         *:;-.:  :"  -j-it    :":r  his  own  as 


>.  >. 


\  1 1  vss.y.v  \r,.^\  v^y  y:^;\  vr.ON.vL  books 

. ^  :vv  V-      .    ^^       ,^   :,'  \  .  .  ,  ■ .,    ■  . -.  V  -,■•    f-..-.  ti^rTod  to  the 

■  ■•  *   ■  •     •"  ■    ■"■"•■  -    *      .■    ^  ,-  w,-        .'-;■  :\.  :.  :«  >uppv><ciJ  to 

••    '-   ^ :\  ,s  '       N,  ■  V      .•  V,..      .,i.>  ..;;  —  A^lc'ultural 

:    ,>    .;  ?.\  \,x  -  ,. ,.       ,.-^.    X       :-.,    ^  ...••.■•*.-  ,.,■::■  £r^t  tjements 
»•,.».,  .%;..\,-.   *.:,.  ,.;  iv,^..^   o*'»>.'^  !•,'<.  v,^    vvo-s  r.'.^  jh^^'r^i.     The 
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has  very  little  method,  and  ouly  a  few  of  such  botiks  as  a  com- 
mittee or  a  body  of  negUgent  trustee?  or  c^nreless  pariah  officers  allow 
him.  If  the  new  scholar  has  already  been  iu  a  school  elsewhere,  and 
acquired  a  little  scripture  knowledge,  and  learnt  the  arithmetical  tables, 
the  master  knows  not  how  to  cla^s  him ;  for,  hi?  hooks  not  being  sys- 
tematized, be  is  at  a  loss  how  to  make  the  already- acquired  knowledge 
available,  and  thus  the  new  acholar  i^  put  back  into  some  book  which 
he  has  perhaps  read  to  ^ticty.  or  confined  to  the  Bible  as  the  only 
resource  of  the  bewildered  master.  In  a  case  hke  this,  a  list  of  hooks 
proper  for  children  in  the  diiFerent  stages  of  primarjf  instruction,  would 
at  once  enable  the  master  to  direct  his  scholars ;  for.  upon  inquiry,  he 
would  find  that  the  newly- entered  scholar  had  been  reading  in  the  pre* 
\iouft  school  in  No.  3,  6,  or  S),  and,  consequently,  had  gone  through  the 
previous  books,  to  which  (except  for  the  jmrpose  of  examination)  he  need 
not  return.  Thus  the  scholar,  by  reference  to  the  *'  National  Ibt/*  finds 
at  once  his  place  in  the  school ;  and,  if  he  has  begun  in  that  same 
school  ah  initio,  he  has  followed  the  course  of  reading,  which  will  avail 
him  when  be  passes  cbewhere.  To  make  the  list  of  books  complete, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  begin  with  alphabets  and  primers,  and  carry  a 
chOd  of  six  or  seven  years  old  forward  from  six  months  to  six  months, 
until  there   be  an  aggregate  of  three  years  ;    the  fourth  year   would 

Pjuire  Books  of  a  higher  description. 
But  while  the  child  (who  may  only  be  permitted  to  remain  for  one  or 
two  years  under  the  care  of  the  National  school  teacher,  and  under  the 
eye  of  the  clergyman)  is  learning  to  read  and  write  and  cipher,  he  is  to 
be  taught,  from  the  very  first,  religious  and  moral  truth,  and  as  he  cannot 
acquire  any  instruction  in  these  things  by  reading  (for  he  is  not  yet 
able  to  read  with  sufficient  ease),  there  only  remains  the  methoil  of  oral 
instruction.  For  this  purpose  the  master  should  be  furnished  with  a 
book  for  every  succeeding  half  year  {beginning  with  the  first),  and 
therefore  the  Ust  to  be  complete  should  contain.  "The  Master's  Book 
for  religions  and  moral  instruction  for  the  first  half  year;**  "  ditto  for 
the  second  half  y^r,**  and  so  on  to  the  fourth  half  year,  when  this  aux- 
iliary instruction  would  lie  superseded  by  the  scholar  being  able  to  read 

!  books  of  religion  that  might  be  put  into  his  hands. 

A^ith  these  observations  premised,  the  following  will  be  the  sets  or 

fits  of  Educational  Books  required  ;^ — 

SsaiES  No,  L— Foa  the  nasx  half  tsar. 

Alphabets,     Lessons  in  one,  two,  and  three  SifUubles, 

Cards  of  figures  and  numeration. 

Easy  Hymns, 

Lord's  Prayer,  Creed,  and  Ten  Commandments,  with  question b  and 

answers, 
Selections  from  the  Neip  Testament, 
Prayers,  for  morning  and  evening. 
An  Easy  Book  o/  Ma  rims  to  be  learnt. 
MaMter*s  Book  for  religion  and  morals  for  the  first  half  year  A^  con- 
tain lessons  on  God.  truth,  honesty,  reward  and  punishment,  Chnst*s 
bve.  His  Church.  &c. 

I  2 
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Sbriks  No.  2. — For  the  second  half  txaji, 

^  /Reading  Lessons  in  prose  and  easy  poetry ;  containing  fiimpl^ 
*!  ^  accounts  of  animals,  anecdotes  illustrative  of  lying',  drunken^ 
J-i  new,  stealing,  &c. ;    some  weO- chosen  Fables.     The  whole 

I'S         made  into  two  Imoks^  designated  No8>  1.  2»  of  Second  Sems. 
^  ^     i?i/r/e  Stories,  adapted  in  style  to  imperfect  readers. 

The  Church  Catechism  Explained  or   made   easy  to  the  jimior 

scholar. 
Arithmetical  tables. 
First  Step  to  Orthography. 
Sacred  Songs  and  familiar  Rhymes, 
Prayers  for  morning  and  evening, 

A  Book  of  Proverbs  and  Moral  Sentenccf,  tending  to  engpafl  iiL 

the  mind  and  memoiy  a  reverence  for  our  Institutions  in 

V     Church  and  State.  ^ 

The  Master  s  Book  for  religious  and  moral  Jnstrttction  for  the  second  hitlf^ 

year,  to  contain  the  principal  features  of  Sacred  History,  as  far  as 

King  David's  time ;  moral  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  same  source; 

and  the  chief  truths  of  Christianity. 

SsRiBB  No.  3. — Fob  the  tried  half  tra&. 
fi  "^"     f  Reading  Book,  containing  Natural  History,  with  some  entertwST 
ing  accounts   of   maQncrs   and   customs  of  foreign   natiom*. 
sketches  of  Mi^^sionary  labours,  &c. 
Scripture  Geography,  egpecially  of  the  New  Testament, 
Arilkmctic  and  If  r  it  tug  Book, 

A  familiar  ejtphnttlion  of  the  services  of  the  Church  of  England, 
iAn  advanced  set  of  books,  simiiar  to  those  for  the  second  half  y  tar*  \ 
The  Master  s  Book  for  the  third  half  year,  to  contain  the  Gospel  History  I 
and  the  first  jdanting  of  Christianity,  with  an  account  of  the  countries  , 
where  it  wa»  first  preached,  the  lives  of  New  Testament  characters 
drawn  out  as  examples,  an  account  of  the  Epistles  and  the  churches 
to  which  they  were  addressed,  and  an  illustnition  of  our  Liturgy  and 
formularies  as  of  Apostolic  origin  and  ocriptural  character. 

Series  No.  4.^— For  the  fourth  half  year.  i 

fti.  /Books  of  Trades  for  reading,  or  Treatises  on  different  brantkes  of'\ 
^  mechanical  art,  \ 

The  Text  Book  of  Geography. 

The  Fir:^t  step  to  Grammar,  including  punctuation,  syllabic  ana- 
lysis, orthography,  words  of  like  sound  but  different  fiigiii£ca^ 
don,  aspirates,  emphasis,  accentuation,  &c. 
Principal  Events  (chronologicaUy  arrangedj,  and  Outlines  of  the 
F*    \      History  of  the  Empires  of  Antiquity. 
The  Master's  Book  for  the  fourth  half  year  should  contain  the  whole 
range  of  Bible  History,  i;t'ith  the  history  of  the  ancient  Empires ;  an 
account  of  the  Jews  as  a  nation  from  the  Captivity  to  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem — Chronological  Tables. 
A  Second  Book  should  contain  an  Elementary  Tre«itise  on  Language, 
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Ss&iKft  No.  5. — Books  for  thiad  tbar  Scholaas. 
fGeo^raph^  gemtralUed. 
Arithmetic t  extending  to  mensuratioa^  knd  ineasuiiD^,  and  ^uag- 

History  of  England,  particularly  of  the  ReformatioD, 

Am  account  of  our  Ecclesiastical  Polity ^   aad  of  the  Uoioa  of 

Cburcb  and  State. 
The  Elements  of  Physics,  the  use  and  means  of  ventilation,  and 

some  account  of  our  Machinery  and  Factories, 
Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  &c.,  for  rustic  schoob. 
Shipping,  Mining,  S(C. 
V  Grammar  and  EserciseM. 
No  Master's  Book  required. 

Feb,  13,  1843.  R,  B, 

pile  want  of  regular  sets  of  bookt  for  our  middle  and  Nalluniii  ichoots  seeniA  to 
be  ftlt  more  and  mor«  every  day.  If  this  Journal  can  be  made  io  any  way  subservient 
toimrdi  the  supply  of  thii  want,  its  pages  will  be  always  open  for  so  excellent  a 
^^•Ofpoae-  The  above  paper  will  serve  as  a  good  beginning.  Perhaps  some  of  our  corre- 
H^tooadents  will  favour  us  with  a  few  corrections  or  additions  to  this  List:  and^ 
^^Kpeciaily,  describe  at  greater  length  the  sort  of  books  they  feel  in  need  of,  referring, 
^^bierever  practicable,  to  English  or  foreign  books  already  in  existence,  that  may 

%'" — -— 

OUTLINE    OF  A    COURSE    OF   LESSONS    ON    LANGUAGE. 
WITH  ESPECL\.L  REFERENCE  TO  OUR  OWN. 
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ia» — In  a  late  report  of  the  National  Society,  it  is  proposed  that  "  the 
pupil  shall  be  taught  the  nidimenta  of  Latin  ;  bat  the  object  of  such 
teaching  shall  not  be  to  ground  him  in  a  learned  language,  hut  to  give 
him  a  more  complete  command  of  his  own/'  Now,  as  the  object  is  a 
knowledge  of  English,  will  you  permit  me  most  respectfully  to  submit 
to  your  notice  the  outline  of  a  course  of  instruction  having  an  immediate 
reference  to  this  object,  and  possessing,  among  many  otlier  advantages^ 
that  of  facilitadog  also  the  study  of  any  foreign  tongue, 

I  should  not  have  ventured  to  address  you  on  the  subject.  ItRd  I  not 
witnessed  the  benefit  resulting  from  the  plan,  even  when  pursued  un- 
der many  disadvantages ;  and  my  motive  for  doing  so  is  the  hope,  that 
this  may  induce  some  of  your  readers  to  arrange  such  a  set  of  lessons 
as  may  enable  teachers  to  carry  it  out  more  fully  (if  it  meet  with  ap- 
val)»  or,  if  this  has  already  been  done,  to  inform  me  where  I  may 

urc  them.     The  order  I  pursue  is — 
(1.)  Whatever  is  common  to  all  languages,  as  the  noun,  verb,  &c. 
(!2.)  The  nine  English  parts  of  speech,  exercises,  parsing. 
(3,)  The  most  obvious  syntactical  differences  in  other  tongues  exhi- 
bited by  means  of  sentences  literally  translated  from  the   Latin, 
Oerroan,  French,  &c, 
(4,)  English  syntax,  and  exercises  on  the  rales  of  syntax. 
(5.)  Etymology*     The  history  of  our  language ;    its  derivation  from 
other  languages;  and  the  consequent  variations  in  its  orthography, 
and  the  formation  of  its  plurals. 
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The  exetcisefl  for  this  mcMt  impoituit   i^ait  of  the  study  are  1 
chiefljT  ^m  m.  Little  workp   entitled*  '*  Orthographical   and    Etymolo 
gkal  Eatercbes/'  puhlished  by  E.  and  T.  Bruce,  Newcastle  on  Tyne,*  o£ 
which  I  here  ftubjoia  a  &hort  specimen  : — 

Root — "  Agiin,"^ — Saxon  (Aghen)  i.  e,»  a  second  tune. 
What  pwrt  of  speech  if  **  again  I" 
Give  a  preposition  signiijing  tit  opjtoniufit  lo. 
Write  a^ain  as  it  is  sounded. 

Give  another  monosyUable  in  which  tti  has  the  same  sound. 
Give  the  specific  meaning  in  these  cases  : 
**  Bring  word  agam  which  way  we  shall  go/' 
'*  Against  the  Tiber*8  mouth." 
**  To  provide  agmmst  winter/' 

Give  the  Latin  compounds  now  in  uie,  corresponding  to  the 
English  worda»  •*  Aghen -buying/* — "  Aghen- rising/' — •*  Aghen-stand,' 
— "  Aghen- say/* 

(6,)  Examples  of  the  same  words  used  in  different  senses  at  different 
periods,  and  by  different  writers ;    and  the  gradual  alteration  ii 
the  meaning  of  words. 
(7.)  Specimens  of  our  standard  authors  in  chronological  order, 
sense  of  the  passage  to  be  given  in  modem  English. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  I  make  no  pretension  to  any  new  dis^ 
covery ;  all  I  claim  is  the  arrangement  of  tlie  lessons,  and  putting  tliem 
into  an  agreeable  form.  It  has  long  been  a  source  of  regret  to  me,  that 
ao  many  years  should  be  devoted  to  the  attainment  of  a  moderate  degree 
of  proficiency  in  languages  which  possess  no  literature  comparable  with 
our  own,  by  persons  who  turn  ^  ith  distaste  from  the  writings  of  our 
venerable  divines  and  reformer^i  because  their  ideas  are  clothed  in 
a  quaint  though  expressive  stj'le ;  and  I  have  attempted  thus  to  sup- 
ply to  my  own  puinls,  what  appears  to  me  a  deficiency  in  English  edu- 
cation. 

The  results  have  exceeded  my  expectadona.  I  have  found  that  these 
lessons  afford  a  clearer  insight  into  the  principles  of  language  than  the 
mere  study  of  any  Grammar.  I  have  al^o  felt  the  value  of  such  a 
mental  training  for  my  pupils  as  the  exercise  of  discriminating  between 
ideas  which  are  really  distinct*  though  at  first  sight  they  appear  alike; 
in  clothing  each  idea  with  its  appropriate  symbol,  and  in  assigning  to 
the  words  of  an  author  tlie  meaning  he  intended  they  should  convey. 
But  u  conviction  of  my  incompetence  to  execute  the  task  efficiently ,  has 
rendered  me  anxious  to  know  whether  a  similar  plan  has  been  adopted 
by  abler  persons,  since  my  secluded  eituation  has  debarred  me  from 
gaining  any  information  on  the  subject,  till  1  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
meet  with  the  *•  English  Jounml  of  Education/'  which  will  now  be  re- 
gularly forwarded  to  me.     I  am»  Sbir,  yowr  most  obedient  servant, 

Northumberland,  Feb.  6,  1843.  A  Private  Govkrnsss. 
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*  pt  will  6m ve  troublci  if  our  correspondents  in  recommcndiDg  s  book  will  give 
the  name  of  thr  Lonthn  Pubtisbcfj  iftbcre  be  one  on  the  title  psge.—£i>0 
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books  treat  the  writers  from  whom  tbey  compile  their  new  selection^ 

Oiir  correspondent  states,  that  the  effect  of  the  following  Address  t^' 
Parents  (founded  on  the  paper  in  our  numhcr  for  January)  has  be«"*^ 
already   most  striking ;    the  '*  P.  P/s"   are  wonderfully  increased,  aJ^^ 
the  parents  have  been  made  aware  of  a  portion  of  their  responsibility  • 
which  they  had  well  nigh  lost  sight  of,  and  the  grounds  on  which     ••' 
master  may  have  to  punish  (and  we  must  be  allowed  to  add,  suspec^^^ 
chUdren  are  greatly  diminished.     Our  apology  to  the  author  for  spoiJF-' 
ing  his  paper  must  be.  that  we  fancied  he  had  fallen  into  a  serious  crrt^^ 
for  a  law-maker,  in  seeming  to  suppose,  almost  to  take  for  grante^^B^ 
that  his  laws  would  be  broken.     Surely  this  is  not  the  way  to  mana^  ^ 
children  of  eitliex  smaller  or  larger  growth*     But  we   must  not  forgec-'^ 
uur  main  object,  which  is  to  circulate  the  address,  not  to  criticise  it. 

SCHOOL.--KEGULATIONS  ABOUT  ATTENDANCE.  S 


//  is  desired  to  draw  the  serious  attention  of  Parentg  to  tke/oUowing 

points : — 

The  opportunity  of  attending  a  good  School  ibould  be  looked  upoa  as  a  priYUes^ 
and  AdvwiUge,  both  by  Parents  and  Children. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Master  or  Mistress  of  the  School  begins  when  the  chDd 
hOM  enlert'd  the  achwt  roomt  not  when  it  Uui>es  home. 

Therefore  the  duty  of  punishini;  children  for  ptoyih^  truant  or  eomin^  taie  ia 
tchool  reats  with  their  Parent*,  and  not  with  the  Schoolmaater  or  Miatreaa. 

It  i&  hoped  that  the  following  remarks  will  conTioce  all  f^ents  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  er^orcing  regularity  upon  their  own  children,  since  want  of  punctuality 
Injures  the  child  itself — 
lat — Because  they  who  come  late  miu  the  Pratfen;  and  without  Prayer  no 

blessing  can  be  expected  to  attend  any  instruction  the  child  isay  receive. 
Sod — Because  the  truant  or  loiterer  from  school  gets  habits  which  often  lead  Eo 
Sabbath 'breaking  afterwards.      It  it  the  same  temptation,    namely,  bad 
Company,  which  misleads  in  both  instances, 
drd — Because  late  comers  arc  placed  at  the  bottom  of  their  class.  a.nd  are  in 
consequence  usually  In  an  ill  humour  for  learning. 
It  interferes  with  the  School  at  larg^ — 
tit — ^Because  late  comers  set  a  very  bad  eiample. 
2nd-»Because  they  disturb  th&  order  and  re^pilant^  of  their  class. 
3rd — Because  they  lose  the  time  of  their  doss,  which  frequently  haj  to  begin  its 
work  again. 

On  these  grounds  it  is  intended  to  adopts  and  to  act  strictly  up  to  the 
following  k eg  u  l ati  o n  s  : — 

L — The  Masters  and  Mistresses  will  be  in  School  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the 
time  of  Prayer,  and  the  children  will  be  expected  to  be  there  likewise. 

2. — At  the  hour  of  Prayer,  the  Gchool-rooms  will  be  closed,  and  no  admissiofi 
given  afterwards. 

3. — Hence  absence  from  Prayers  will  be  absence  from  school. 

N.H.  When  prayers  have  once  begun,  the  school  cannot  be  diaturbed  to  rilow 
those  who  are  ontfjutt  too  late,  to  come  in. 

4 — Ltiivc  of  absence  will  readily  be  granted  for  good  reasons  an  appHcation  from 
a  Parent  personally,  or  by  note,  or  by  message  through  an  adult,  (not  through  th^ 
chitti},  if  made  bf forehand. 

5. — 11  a  child  who  haa  been  absent  is  brought  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  school* 
by  a  Parent  or  trustworthy  Person,  and  it  is  shown  satisfactorily  that  leave  couUi  not 
have  been  a»kmi  hffnrefmnd^  the  child  will  be  suffered  to  enter  the  school. 

6.^ — A  child  absent  on  any  occasion  without  an  explanation  must  not  be  sent 
ag«in.    The  parenta  may  apply  on  the  reguUtr  day  for  the  re-admiasion  of  the  child. 
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e.  boweref,  wiii  be  gi?en  to  childrtn  who  have  not  been  in  the  «chool 
before. 

1. — Notice  of  a  child'&  absence  will  alwmys  be  >eQt  to  its  Parents  at  tbe  close  of  the 
jchool-tiine. 

8. — Penonal  attendance  of  a  Parent  is  always  required  at  the  adiniaaioa  or  re- 
admi&sion  of  a  child. 

N.B,  The  h£mr  qf  Pmifer  it 

(Signed) 


icfrtracU  Crom  ^i^^opitf*  Ct)argt^* 


THS   DUTY   OF   AI>MtKlBTKBr?iQ    PuOLIC    BaPTIIM   AFTER  TKB 

SficoND  Lksson. 

And  here  I  would  ag-Atn  press  upon  you,  but  now  more  earneatly  than 

ore,*  from  the  considerations  I  have  just  adduced,  the  duty  of  aflmlnis* 

[g  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  as  the  Rubric  requires,  before  the  congre- 

at  the  appointed  time,  after  the  Secood  Lesson. 
You  may  »ay  that  your  con j^regat ions  will  be  impatient  of  such  an 
addition  to  the  Morning  or  Evening:  Prayer.  If  they  be,  you  cannot  need 
a  stronger  proof  of  the  need  they  have  of  special  instruction  on  this  main 
point,  the  nature  and  the  blejssing  of  Christian  baptism.  Depend  upon  it,  that 
ihev  who  are  impatient  of  the  performance  of  tliat  holy  office,  are  miserably 
deffcient  either  In  Christian  knowledge  or  in  Christian  feeling,  or,  loo  pro- 
bably, in  both.  For,  if  they  undersitand  the  office,  they  must  value  it  as  a 
pregnant  manual  of  evangelic  doctrine  i  they  must,  too,  rejoice  to  bear 
their  part  in  it,  as  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  Christian  privileges.  For, 
what  portion  of  divine  worship  can  delight  a  Christian,  if  he  be  cold,  much 
more  if  he  be  impatient,  in  witnessing  the  infant  sons  and  daughters  of 
those  arotmd  him  rescued  from  spiritual  death,  bom  again,  made  tnembera 
of  Christ,  children  of  God,  heirs  of  everlasting  salvation? 

•*  The  truth  is — and,  as  we  do  not  meet  for  the  purpose  of  complimenting 
1  each  other,  you  will  bear  with  roe  while  I  declare  it — our  sad  neglect  in 
^Hpforcing  the  vast  importance  of  Baptism  has  been  the  cause  of  the  eare- 
^^Efisnese  of  our  people  in  this  particular,  and  of  the  tremendous  conse- 
^^Kiences  of  that  carelessness.  In  the  course  of  my  present  visitation,  1  have 
^Hound  that  in  many  parishes,  especially  in  Cornwall,  the  number  of  Baptisms 
^^Mfl  frightfully  diminished.     This  has  been  ascribed  to  the  operation  of  the 

Inew  Kegistration  Aetj  and  I  do  not  doubt,  that  such  may  have  been,  in 
■>any  instances,  the  proximate  canse.  But  ha^  it  been  the  prime,  the 
BOHt  potential  cause  V  I  fear  not ;  I  believe  not,  I  rather  fear,  I  rather 
fclieve,  that  we  have  to  repn>ach  ourselves  for  sufterlng  the  tieople  to  fall 
Bto  ignorance,  and  therefore  into  iaditTarence^  in  respect  to  lliis  tirst  duty 
■  Christian  parents.  Were  it  not  so,  they  would  not,  they  could  not, 
Keld  to  the  miserable  temiitation  afforded  by  a  Eegister- office  to  prevent 
Biem  firora  entitling  their  children,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  to  be  recorded 
in  the  Book  of  Life.  For,  as  the  Church  tells  us,  *  It  is  certain  by  God*9 
word  that  children,  which  are  baptized,  dying  before  they  commit  actual 
^  ,  are  undoubtedly  saved.'t 


•   At  my  visitation  in  183?. 

t  Rubric  at  the  enrt  of  Public  Baptism  of  Infianti. 
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**  Let  me  enitourjige  your  exertions  in  this  most  important  particular,  by 

communicating  the  fruits  of  the  real  and  industry  of  one  of  your  own  body. 
On  Buceeoding  to  the  charge  of  a  i^opuloiis  parish,  chiedy  of  miners,  ne 
fuund  a  lamentable  and  growing  deiicieney  in  the  parochial  regi^ster  of  the 
baptised.  What  did  he?  Was  he  salistied  with  complaining  of  the  Kegis* 
tration  Act  ?  IVo ;  he  set  himet?lf  to  work  in  earnest,  explaining-  to  hb 
people  wliat  the  blessing  i.<,  of  whkh  they  were  thus  robbing  their  ehildren. 
He  preached  on  it  to  tliose  who  would  attend  Ills  preaching ;  he  talLed  on  it 
to  those  who  would  bear  him  in  their  houses;  he  wrote  and  dispersed 
judietous  tracts  upon  it,  among  those  who  neither  heard  him  at  church,  nor 
could  be  visited  by  him  at  home»  And  what  was  the  result?  At  first, 
what  I  should  advise  you  all,  in  such  a  case,  to  expect  and  to  disregard — 
opposition,  ay,  furious  opposition — abii5e»  contumely,  anonymous  letters, 
tracts  far  more  nnmeroui*  than  bis  own.  But,  before  the  year  was  over, 
some  scores  of  children,  whose  bajit ism  had  been  i»u[*ersedeti  by  registration, 
were  brought  to  the  font,  in  his  own  and  an  adjoining  parish,  into  which 
the  itgitatioE  bad  spread*  His  congregations  largely  and  steadily  increased, 
the  number  of  his  cuniniunieants  was  multiplied  threefold,  of  candidates  for 
confirmation  mure  tlian  fourfold  :  his  ministry  was  honoured,  his  [K^rson 
resj)ecte«l,  even  offers  of  money  were  voluntanlv  made  to  help  to  enlarge  his 
church  and  erect  a  chajiel  of  ease,— and  all  this  bj'  the  very  jjersons  who, 
a  few  months  before,  had  been  the  loudest  in  crymg  out  against  him/* — 
Churt/t  tjfthe  Lord  BUhvp  of  Exeter ^  1842. 

Pkws  too  often  an  usurpation  ok  the  Rights  or  tue  Poob, 

"  At  a  time  when  Church  extension  is  i^ougbt  by  all  of  us,  and  when 
in  most  of  our  churches  there  La  not  space  for  receiving  alJ  the  parishioners, 
it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  tliat  the  system  ufpcwji  is,  by  law,  tolerable,  only 
where  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  aecommodation  of  those  who  have  a 
right  to  worship  God  in  their  Parish  Church,  In  this  respect,  all 
parishioners  have,  by  common  law,  an  equal  right,  which  the  church- 
wardens, whose  duty  it  is  to  order  what  is  necessary  for  the  good  regulation 
of  cburcbesj  have  no  right  to  disregard.  If  they  do,  the  Bishop**  Court  has 
both  the  power  and  the  duty  to  redress  the  wrong.  But  it  is  manifest  tlial 
they  whose  riglits  are  most  likely  to  be  violated— I  mean  the  poor — are 
disabled,  by  their  |)Overty,  from  seeking  redresjs  in  courts.  Now,  this  is  a 
general  evil*  which  requires  to  be  gravely  dealt  with,  I  do  not  advise  a 
sudden  and  violent  breaking  in  upon  an  mvetcrate,  however  unj ustiliable, 
usage.  But  I  strongly  urge  it  on  ray  clergj',  to  do  their  utmost,  quietly,  to 
induce  a  better  state  of  things. 

**  The  origin  of  the  evil  is  not  such  as  can  endear  it  to  any  churebmanj 
for  it  was  part  of  the  systematic  outrage  on  the  sacredness  of  churches  by 
the  Puritans,  in  the  day  of  their  brief  triumph  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
w hen  they  perverted  these  hallowed  edifices  into  little  better  tlian  preaching 
rooms.  'The  continuance  of  it,  in  any  case,  must  surely  be  ascribed  to 
want  of  due  energy  iu  our  attempts  to  remove  it ;  and  to  want  of  due  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  thoMC  who  may  seem  to  prolit  by  it*  Surely,  if 
such  persons  reflect,  tfiey  cannot  but  feel,  painfully  feel,  the  incongruity  of 
making  the  very  worship  of  God  an  occasion  of  injustice  to  man^— of  usur- 
pation on  the  rights  of  the  poor.  Nor  would  they,  on  consideration,  fail  to 
be  ashamed  of  carrying  their  luve  of  worldly  distinction  into  tliat  house, 
where  all  the^y  see  and  all  they  hear,  all  they  want  and  all  they  pray  for, 
ought  to  remmd  them,  that  there  Mhe  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together;' 
not  equal,  indeeil,  in  God's  sight,  but  distinguished  by  qualities,  which  will 
make  many  who  think  themselves  the  first  to  be  the  last,  and  the  last 
first.'*— i^M/. 
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**  1  now  take  leave,  chiefly  on  account  of  my  less  eati)erienced  brethren, 

to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  ilisehargc  of  certain  parts  of  our  duty ;  more 

espociallj  the  catechising  of  the  young,  aoil  the  observance  of  the  week-diiy 

terncG^  as  enjoined  by  the  authority  of  the  Church.     The  former  I  have 

always  considered  as  one  of  the  most  interesting'  labours  which  belong  to  our 

sacred  office.     To  have  the  stream  pure  you  must  begin  at  the  fountain  ; 

ad  to  have  a  people  void  of  reproach  and  devoted  to  their  holy  calling:,  you 

lust  teach  them  to  remember  their  Creator  in  the  days  of  their  youth, 

tou  hftve  to  deal  with  tender  minds,  and  consequently  have  the  advantage 

of  loaking  the  tet  and  deepest  impressions  upon  them ;  whereas  to  preach 

_to  a  people  without  principle  is,  as  said  an  old  divine,   *to   build  where 

here  i»  no  foundation,  or  rather  where  there   Is  not  so  much  ag  ground  to 

Hd  upon/     But,  on  thij»  head,  it  Is  not  necessary  that  I  should  say  more, 

the  solemn  service  of  yesterday  presented  the  most  gratifying  proof  of 

[>ur  zeai  and  success.     You  not  only  suffer  but  invite  the  Uule  children 

c^me  imto  you  for  knowledge  and  direction ;  and  in  this  respect  the 

sure  of  the  Lord  seems  to  prosper  in  your  bands.     Persevere,  my  dear 

ethren,  and  the  blessing  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  will  ever  be 

|rith  you." I — Chartje  h*f  tht  Bhlwp  uf  Glasgow^  1842. 
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ch  Cletveriuy ;  or  the  Schoolmaster.  By  the  Rev,  W.  Greslefij 
.A.,  Prebendary  of  Lichfield.  1843.  (Bums.) 
Iti  our  last  number  we  gave  a  ahort  account  of  this  excellent  and 
•tiiued  little  volume,  and  promised  to  give,  at  our  earliest  conveni- 
ttce,  some  extracts  from  its  pnges.  Happily  for  our  purpose,  the 
athor  has  at  the  end  of  the  work  favoured  his  readers  witli  a  recapitu- 
,  of  the  principles  illustrated  in  the  cour&e  of  the  story  ;  we  cannot 
sist  ibe  temptation  of  borrowing  the  entire  chapter,  our  only  scrapie 
eing  that  in  order  to  find  room  for  it  we  are  obliged  to  omit  some  other 
orter  but  not  less  interesting  passages  which  we  had  marked  for- 
llsertioD.  We  need  only  premise,  that  the  whole  book  from  the  begin^^ 
Dg  to  the  end  is  tlioroughly  practical  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  term,^ 
leading  teachers,  and  especially  schoolmastei*?,  to  think,  and  not 
erely  gi^'ing  them  rules  and  directions  to  follow.  This  is  higher  praise 
to  say  that  we  altogether  agree  with  our  author  in  every  minute 
jL  which  would  be  wonderful  indeed,  as  there  is  scarcely  an  educa- 
tional point  of  interest  in  the  present  day  upon  which  he  does  not 
Tecly  give  his  opinion.  For  instance,  we  think  him  far  too  severe  on 
the  monitorial  system,  and  wc  cannot  approve  of  rewards  for  regular 
~  ■  punctual  attendance  at  schooL  The  remarks  upon  the  best  methods 
f  giving  instructioQ  are  admirable,  including  some  branches  not  usually 


[  •  The  allUAioa  here  ta  to  the  solemn  rite  of  confirmation  administered  the  previous 
,  when   230  candidates,  exclusively  from  the  city  [of  Glasgow]  uppeftied  at  the 
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taught  in  our  schools*  as  Etymology  and  lineal  drawing.  We  mtiy  also 
observe  for  the  comfort  of  tiiose  who  have  been  spoiled  by  the  abundance 
of  easy  books  of  which  the  age  is  sadly  too  fond,  that  they  will  find 
'*  Church  Clayering^"  a  more  readable  book  than  they  might  be  dif  po^ed 
to  infer  from  the  specimen  we  are  about  to  give.  Our  readers,  however, 
r  Will  all  thank  us  for  presenting  them  with  the  following  summary  of  the 
iewa  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Gresley  upon  education*  in  his  own  worda  ; — 

*  CHAPTSa    XXIV, RKCAPlTCLATIOiff    AND    COMCLUSIOK. 

"  O  for  the  coming  of  tluit  glorious  time. 
When*  prizing  knowledge  sa  her  noblest  wcilth 
And  best  protector*  this  imperisl  realm. 
While  the  exacts  sUegiancc*  ihall  tdmlt 
An  obligation  on  her  part  to  teach 
Thoie  who  are  bom  to  serve  her  snd  obey ; 
Bioding  herself  by  sUtute  to  secure 
For  all  the  children  whom  her  soil  malntsins 
The  nidiments  of  letters,  and  inform 
The  mind  with  moral  and  reftgtous  tmth, 
Boih  undentood  and  practued  f 
J  wish  briefly  to  recapitulste  the  prscticsl  points  set  forth  snd  sdvocated  in  the 
foregoing  volume,  snd  to  found  on  them  a  few  concluding  remarks* 

The  principles  on  which  true  religious  education  is  based  are  the  following: — 

First,  the  essential  object  of  Christian  education  is,  to  train  on  adoptmi  child  tff 

God  to  live  to  His  gloty.     Education  which  fails  in  this  object  is  of  no  value  whalerer. 

Secondly,  thc»e  appointed  to  '*  teach  ail  natitmt"  and  amtequentif  to  train  the  yoMlA 

\»f  thii  realm,  are  Ood^i  ordained  miniMten—the  Biihops,  Priefts^  and  I>eaean»  ^  ik§ 

Church. 

Thirdly,  the  itandard  of  reli^^iout  teaching  ii  the  holy  Scripture  ;  that  b  to  say^  the 
holy  Scripture  rightly  undentood;  for  if  children  are  trained  as  it  is  supposed 
accordmg  to  God's  word,  but  that  word  is  not  rightly  understood,  it  is  manifest  that 
they  are  not  trained  according  to  holy  Scripture,  but  according  to  the  erroneous 
fancies  of  their  teachers. 

Fourthly,  the  three  great  branchet  ^  mtucoHon  are,  to  if\form  the  wUnd,  to  develop 
the  facuititt,  and  to  prmnote  good  mmii  habitt.  Where  these  objects  are  rightly  car- 
ried out,  a  youth  so  trained  is  best  able  to  live  to  the  glory  of  God. 

Now,  it  LB  admitted  on  all  hands  that  there  is  a  lamentable  want  of  sound  cducs- 
tion  in  the  country.  In  some  places  many  children  grow  up  without  any  instructSon 
at  all  J  in  others  the  instruction  which  they  receive  is  defective  in  various  ways. 
Either  that  which  is  the  one  essential  feature  of  education — the  training  of  youth  to 
live  to  the  glory  of  God — is  not  made,  as  it  should  be,  the  primary  object,  or  else 
God's  divine  law  is  not  rightly  understood,  and  children  are  supposed  to  be  trained 
in  scriptural  knowledge,  while  the  doctrines  instilled  into  them  are  not  in  reality 
God's  divine  truths,  or,  at  least,  are  defective  or  erroneous  j  or,  again,  their  inteUect 
is  not  Kuffieiently  cultivated,  or  their  faculties  are  not  well  developed,  or  they  are  not 
trained  in  good  moral  habits. 

The  question  is,  Will  this  state  of  things  be  sufTered  to  lastf  Can  it  last  as  it  is  f 
If  not,  how  is  it  to  be  improved  T  Who  are  able  to  improve  it  T  We  naturally  look 
to  the  government  for  the  accomplishment  of  any  great  national  benefit :  can  the 
state  accomplish  this  most  desirable  object  T 

1  an&wer,  that  the  state  by  itself  can  do  litt!e  or  nothing.  It  has  received  no 
mission  to  teach  the  nation  ;  it  Ift  incomi>etent  to  the  task,  But  if  It  employs  and 
assists  the  exertions  of  the  Church,  which  is  God's  commissioned  agent,  Che  work 
may  without  doubt  be  accomplished. 

But  here  there  is  a  strange  practical  anomaly.  For  in  this  most  vital  question, 
the  State,  or  rather  the  legislature,  acts  differently  from  what  it  does  in  every  thing 
else.  In  all  other  matters,  if  the  government,  backed  by  the  great  body  of  the  legis- 
lature, ore  of  one  opinion,  the  matter  in  hand  is  ordered  accordmg  to  that  opinion, 
and  the  dissentients  axe  obliged  to  submit.     For  instance,  the  poor-lsw  is  thought  to 
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require  unendoieot,    DiicuMtojM  are  held — difFerent  views  «re  ttated— «  bill  it  reul« 
mnid  read  ■^i&i  considered,  read  &  third  time,  %d6  pa»ed  ;  «rid  that  binds  the  whole 
nttion.     H  ii  i>ot  said,  "  Tht^re  are  many  parts hea  which  conacicntioualy  dissent 
from  this  law,  therefore  they  shall  be  exem|it€d  from  it£  operation*"      On  the  con* 
trary.  the  ^iW  of  the  legislature  i&  thought  competent  to  pata  a  general  act|  and  aU 
arc  rrqulrcd  to  conform  to  the  enartment. 

But  in  the  case  ol  education  this  rule  is  practically  aet  aside.     Jt  h  acktiowledged 
by  all  men,  that  no  education  is  of  any  value  which  is  not  baaed  on  religion,     This 
Vias  been  ruted^  though  not  ^n-ithout  opposition.     The  opposition,  hovcvtr,  hiis  been 
siknced^  and  no  one  now  maintains  the  position^  that  religion  may  or  can  be  left  out 
of  any  tcheme  of  education,  or  that  it  rouat  not»  in  fact,  form  the  basis  of  it.     But 
then  comes  the  practical  question,  how  to  communicate  this  religious  education  to 
the  people.     Our  sovereign,  her  ministers,  and  the  large  body  ot  our  le^slature,  are 
aemben  of  the  Church  of  England ;  they  profe*s  to  direct  their  lives  according  to 
f.^^.i.^.f......  r.r.A  A\^.  ,,.],r»,.  t^^d  hopc  to  bc  savcd  in  her  communion.     They  bring  up 

i  ;;  to  her  tenets;  and  yet  most  unaccountably  they  hesi- 
1  Lire  the  same  advantage  for  the  youth  of  the  nation  in 

which  OtKi  has  made  thtrfn  rulers  and  legislators.  In  the  poor  attempts  at  education 
hitherto  made,  they  act  as  if  there  were  no  fixed  principles  of  truth,  as  if  it  mattered 
ooi  how  the  standard  of  truth  were  interpreted.  They  give  money  to  Papists  to 
hrittf  up  children  in  popery  ;  money  to  Dissenters  to  bring  up  children  in  dissent ; 
end  mooey  to  the  Churdi  to  bnng  up  children  in  her  doctrine  and  discipline.  Of  all 
Mjndicea  whereby  a  nation  was  ever  infatunted.  the  idea  that  this  mode  of  proceed- 
Uf  m  libeiai  and  right,  is  one  of  the  tnost  remarkable.  Surety  dirine  truth  thould  be 
iav^hi  A9  IT  IS,  nttt  asdifftrent  people  tktnk  it.  If  you  teach  religion  in  aix  diiferent 
waya,  you  must  of  necessity  teach  it  in  five  wrong  ways;  because  truth  is  one  thing 
y.  \{  you  vote  money  to  bring  up  some  children  aji^  Romanista,  some  aa  Inde- 
idcDta.  some  a»  Metbo^lista,  some  as  Baptists,  some  a«  Quakers,  and  some  as  Eng- 
j  -.  ^  1^  follows  as  a  matter  of  necessity  that  you  are  promoting  at  least 
I  toms  of  error.      How  can  a  conscientious  Churchman  vote  for  the 

,  ,'  heresy  and  schism  ?     And  yet  such  must  be  the  conduct  of  one  who 
for  the  education  of  all  sects  in  their  sectarian  errors. 
But  then  the  liberal  will  aay.  Surely  you  would  not  force  the  children  of  con- 
diasenters  to  learn  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  ?     We  answer,  No  one 
thought  of  using  force.    This  is  quite  beside  the  question.     Every  one  admits 
it  DO  man's  conscience  is  to  be  forced.     All  that  is  contended  is«  that  the  rulers 
msA  representatives  of  a  nation  who  belong  to  the  National  Church,  believing  that  to 
the  trtie  religion,  ought  to  give  the  people  committed  to  their  care  the  opportu* 
lity  of   having  their  children  brought  up  in  that  religion^     Vast  numbers  of  them 
'uld  ghidly  accept  the  boon  ;  other  vast  nurahers  do  not  know  its  value,  hut  would 
pt  it  nevertheless.     Some  no  doubt  would  refuse  it  i  but  do  not  for  their  sake 
:glect  the  rest,  or  teach  them  falsehood  instead  of  truth. 

Surely  if  statesman  or  legislators  were  to  take  the  obvious  and  straightforward 
eourae  «>f  voting  Un  the  education  of  the  nation,  or  at  least  all  who  would  accept  it, 
•coording  to  what  they  believe  to  be  true  religion,  and  declaring  that  they  did  so  on 
tint  vtry  account,  the  reasonableness  of  such  conduct  is  so  manifest,  that  even  those 
who  opposed  it,  on  account  of  their  diiference  of  opinion  aa  to  what  was  true  reli- 
^^011,  OOilkl  QOt  fail  to  aee  ita  rectitude, 

Sol  ]iefh*pa  some  may  apprehend  another  difficulty.  They  may  think  that,  in  a 
tdieme  of  national  education,  some  cumbrous  machinery  must  be  constructed'— 
axpenslve  system  which  wilt  swallow  up  largp  revenues^ 
This  ob|«ctioo  aught  not  to  be  any  hindrance  to  giving  to  the  people  so  great 
a  boon  :  however,  it  is  greatly  removed  by  the  fact,  that  the  whots 
for  the  education  of  the  people  in  sound  reli^on  is  already  provid^.d  in  our 
md  parochial  xytiftn.  The  Church,  as  it  already  exists,  is  the  divinely  pre- 
ioatniment,  of  which  the  State  may  at  once  avail  itself  for  this  purpose.  And 
the  Church  acknowledges  its  duty ;  it  is  already  hard  at  work ;  almost  every  dioceae 
ia  already  provided  with  ita  central  board  and  district  committees,  which  are  in  coti- 
aesicin  w*ii.  dittee  of  the  National  Society  sitting  in  London,  and  consisting 

of  the  Bi>i  ht  other  leading  Chnrebmcn — not  a  mere  nominal  committee, 

i  niUlv  hi^i.v^v,.^..^;;,  eameat  frienda  of  religious  education. 
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For  aeveoL]  years  the  Church  has  been  actively  employed  in  constnictiii^  its 
machinery  for  the  education  of  the  people.  Measures  have  been  taken  for  that  most 
important  requisite,  the  training  of  competent  masters,  which  m^y  almost  be  eonsi* 
dered  as  half  the  business.  Many  dioceses  have  their  tnuntn^-achoots  in  actual 
operation.  Many  have  established  institution!  for  the  middle  cla&scs  in  the  prindpaJ 
towns.  Parochial  schools  are  rising  in  various  places,  where  hitherto  they  had  not 
been.  Existing  schools  are  gradually  placing  themiclvea  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  diocesan  boards ;  and  experienced  inspectors  and  organising  masters  are  trm- 
velUni^  from  place  to  place,  under  the  authority  of  the  Bishops,  and  ^ving  thetr 
valuabieald  in  the  improvement  of  those  schools  which  need  improvement^  conveying 
information,  and  generally  aiding  the  managers,  whether  they  be  the  parochial  clergy 
or  a  committee  of  subscribers,  in  giving  efficiency  to  the  institutions  which  are  under 
their  control.  Moreovcri  every  parochial  clergyman  acknowledges  the  duty  of  aiding 
in  the  parochial  tchool  i  and,  if  not  overwhelmed  by  other  parochial  business,  many 
devote  a  great  portion  of  their  time  to  this  branch  of  their  ministerial  Labours.  All 
this  is  perfect  in  theory  :  nothing  is  wanting  to  the  completion  of  the  system  cob- 
I  lidered  in  itself ;  and  nothing  is  wanting  for  its  actual  success  but  funds  and  mperin* 
tendenre. 

First,  as  regards  fundi.  The  difficulty  experienced  by  the  diocesan  boards  ta 
maintaining  their  training-schools  in  a  state  of  efficiency,  and  affording  an  adequate 
remuneration  to  their  inspectors,  or  even  providing  inspectors  at  all,  is  very  great; 
and  the  same  drawback  ia  found  by  the  clergyman  in  obtaining  the  nece&sary  funds 
for  the  establishment  and  support  of  hh  parochial  achooL  In  many  populous  places, 
notwithstanding  great  exertion,  no  schools  at  all  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  people 
have  been  provided.  In  almost  all,  the  salaries  paid  to  parochial  schoolmasters  are 
lamentably  small — far  less  than  a  person  comptterit  to  the  office  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect. Experience  proves  that  the  education  of  the  people  is  a  thing  which  cannot 
be  loft  to  the  voluntary  support  of  the  public,  any  more  than  the  provision  for  the 
ordinances  of  religion.  It  is  acknowledged  that,  in  the  present  day,  it  wouM  be 
most  imprudent  to  rely  on  the  voluntary  system  for  providing  religious  instruction 
^  and  ordinances  for  the  adult  population.  The  education  of  the  young  is  a  precisely 
similar  case.  The  public  mind  is  not  olive  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  subject,  and 
the  immensity  of  the  interests  at  stake.  And  yet  one  would  think  it  was  too  obvious 
to  he  concealed  or  denied.  How  Jong  the  n^ition  may  bear  its  present  evils  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  say.  If,  by  God*3  great  mercy,  society  holds  together  for  ten  nr  flfteea 
years  more,  then  those  who  are  now  of  age  to  be  under  education  will  be  the  active 
spirits,  the  strength  and  siuews  of  the  nation ;  and  accordingly  as  they  have  been 
trained  up  in  good  or  evil  principles,  so  will  be  the  condition  of  this  country.  If  we 
can  rear  up  a  generation  of  Christian  men,  ttie  country  may  yet  be  saved ;  but  if 
demoralisation  is  sulfered  to  proceed  as  it  has  done,  nothing  can  save  England  from 
ruin.  Theie  truths,  one  would  thinks  were  almost  too  trite  to  need  repetition.  But, 
no  ;  the  majority  of  influential  people  seem  to  take  little  heed  of  these  matters.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  not  a  great  many  zealous  and  charitable  persons  who 
interest  themselves  in  the  education  of  their  poorer  neighbours.  These  are  the 
leaven  of  the  land,  which  saves  her  from  rottenness— without  these  the  country 
would  indeed  he  in  a  hopeless  state.  Still,  the  greot  majority  of  rich  people  do  very 
little  beyond  doling  forth  a  few  guincfls  in  consequence  of  the  importunity  of  the 
clergyman.  Their  minds  are  not  turned  that  way.  Landowners  are  busied  In  ira- 
provitijj  their  estates,  advancing  their  families  ;  their  mimls  are  set  on  the  tariff,  the 
corn-laws,  the  rural  police,  and  other  matters.  All  this  is  subject  of  notoriety,  and 
may  be  proved  by  recent  events.  Serious  dhturbances  occur  in  a  particular  county ; 
ft  special  commission  is  sent  to  try  the  oflTendera.  The  chief  justice  concludes  his 
opening  address  with  these  emphatic  iworda  :  "  I  would,  in  conclusion,  further  sug- 
Igest,  that  the  effectual,  and  onlt/  effectual,  method  of  counteracting  the  attempts  of 
I  "Wicked  and  designing  men  to  undermine  the  principles  of  the  low^er  cUsses,  and  to 
[tender  them  discontented  with  the  established  histitutions  of  I  heir  country,  is  the 
diffusion  of  sound  religious  knowledge  (in  which  there  can  be  no  excess)  amongst 
those  classes  who  are  exposed  to  these  attempts,  and  the  educating  their  rhildren  in 
the  fear  of  God  ;  so  that  all  may  be  taught  that  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  land  and 
to  the  government  of  the  country  is  due,  not  as  a  matter  of  compulsion,  but  of  prin- 
ciple and  conscience."     Most  wise  and  bcntvolent  sentiments !  bnt  how  are  they 
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The  offenders  are  convicted  and  punished^ — the  law  vindiaitcd. — sitd  I 
to  pmvide  against  future  puthreaka.     Many  days  are  spent  in  | 
;  the  fi«ceasary  addition  to  the  poUce,  the  yeomanry,  and  so  fnrth  ;  bat  not  1 
Mf  litkgle  dloaion  is  made  to  that  which  the  judge  from  his  bench  declared,  and  all  I 
^  bmd  him  acknowledged,  to  be  the  only  ^ectual  method  of  counteracting  the  i 
■^Xnimely,  the  relt^oua  Inatruction  and  education  of  the  people.    One  or  two 
iori<nis  dcr^yraeo  venture  to  suggest  that  now  is  the  time  to  cill  on  the  diocese 
t  some  effectual  exertion  in  providing  religious  education  for  the  people—  J 
\  appeal  made  by  the  lay  and  clerical  authorities,  the  Bishop  or  his  rcprc-  I 
tco-openiting  with  the  lord-lieutenant  and  bench  of  magistrates,  might,  at  I 
,havc  a  powerful  effect.     But  it  i&  answered,  the  time  is  unfavourable*  the  1 
'1  be  taxed  heavily  to  support  the  new  police  and  repair  the  dama^e^  of  the  i 
better  to  wait  awhile. 
V  ift  sufhcient  to  prove  that  there  Is  not  in  the  rich  people  of  the  land  the  oon- 
n,  or  the  energy,  or  the  right  feeling,  to  effect  any  great  scheme  of  religious 
B  by  voluntary  exertions.     Thtir  minds  are  tot  directed  that  way.     The>'  are 
k  mAjt  Indeed,  to  acknowledge  the  urgent  need  of  religious  education,  when  it  is  pro*  ■ 
^QKd  to  them  by  one  in  authority  ;  but  they  are  not  prepared  to  be  the  movers  or  I 
ifBiti  in  carrying  each  a  scheme  into  effect.      And  the  same  apathy  on  the  subject  1 
fifeduration  pervades  the  middle  classes.     It  is  not  a  subject  on  which  their  interest 
nfs«ily  excited.     We  cannot  tell  them  of  thousands  of  Bibles  or  millions  of  tracts 
tsrcukteil.     We  cannot  move  their  feelings,  and  excite  their  imagination,  by  intercst- 
^•ficccmnts  of  heathen  nations  converted,  and  the  banner  of  the  CroKs  planted  on 
I  ftbor^.     We  can  only  point  to  their  poor,  uninstructed  fellow  couotrymen, 
Key  »ee  every  day,  and  shew  them  our  humble  school,  where  a  few  masters 
J  trained,  and  our  inspectors  travelling  quietly  from  place  to  place.    There- 
F  the  middle  classes  are  not  captivatod»  and  dole  forth  their  support  with  niggutl  J 
uy  I 

,     Hfer.  ,  if  a  necessity  and  opportunity  for  the  State  to  come  in  with  its  aid.  I 

,  Hdip.  1(1  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  people,  but  cannot  be  effected  by  I 

tbir  »^«juixxii'-.u3  impulses.     It  is  an  adair  in  which  government  cannot  foJlow  the 

B^vcoient  of  the  nation,  but  must  take  the  initiative,  or  rather  co-operate  with  her 

•Bl'  the  Church.     If  ever  there  was  an  occasion  where  she  might  prove  that  her 

^  Uliwicr  with  the  Church  is  not  a  mere  one-stded  reciprocity,  now  is  the  time  for  her 

I  *«»  p^t  hrr  aid  in  a  most  important  and  necessary  work — a  work  which  can  in  no 

I  other  ^y  he  accomplished;  and  which,  being  unaccomplished,  she  herself  will  most 

[•irtlynie  the  day. 

►  not,  however,  funds  only,  but  tuperintendenre^  that  is  wanted.     If  the  State 
"llte«  funds,  we  admit  that  she  has  a  right  to  sec  those  tunds  rightly  employed. 

_ ,ii  her  to  do  so.    The  Church  requires  superintendence  as  well  as  any  other 

r^  The  law  of  the  land  provides  that  the  clergy  shall  do  their  duty  in  other  1 
'^spfCti,  and  why  not  also  in  their  management  of  schools  f  Let  the  parochial  I 
ichwl  he  under  the  management  of  the  parochial  clergyman  :  but  let  there  be  an  I 
atehor  power  to  see  that  he  manages  it  rightly.  1 

This  i^rincipie  has  been  admittc^  and  carried  out  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  agrce- 

"•tntilresdf  made  between  the  government  and  those  principally  interested  in  Church- 

•*JCi^n«  that  there  should  be  inspectors  appointed  by  the  joint  consent  of  the 

ft>miftittee  of  the  Privy  Council  and  the  Archbishop.     Nor  is  any  clergyman  expected 

toiubmit  his  school  to  an  inspector  who  does  not  come  with  the  authority  of  hia 

t  fi*n  Bishop^-an  arrangement  calculated  to  secure  an  eftkient  inspection  without  an  . 

Itrbitrary  or  hostile  interference.      Let  a  sufficient  number  of  able  inspectors  b€  I 

[ippoin*   '        ■    lie  government  will  have  conferred  on  the  Church  and  nation  no 

}     J'  to  feel  assured  that  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  Church- 

r  inadequate  to  the  great  purpose  aimed  at,  yet  has  ait  tender!  in  I 
'  'l;  and  it  has  been  so  done  that  it  cannot  now  be  undone.     Only 

t  It-  lU;  governiiitnt  follow  out  this  most  salutary  movement,  using  the  Church  as  its 
^'iliiiK  agent  m  the  education  of  the  nation,  not  interfering  with  her  functimj,  but 
■Msiting  with  her  in  her  most  zealous  and  pflinful  endeavours  to  train  the  people 
^^Hknowiedge  and  practice  of  true  religion,  and  a  work  may  be  done,  by  the  joint 
MInon  of  the  two  powers,  which  each  by  itself  is  unable  to  accompli^ih      And  the 
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Ete>fSo.(A:  II 

ofSdiPdli  vttUii  tins 

Mbiid liiiilMl iMMelort ia  eaidi 

fir  MfWBl  bcalicto  cud  iMr  lEiM 

Tbi  8#v«  tbf  Infffiffior  ba*  otv  faMttvedom^  tint  Im  first  great  bl^ 
A§U  tm  io  «iailllia«  into,  cxUnxlf  utd^  if  oe«d  be,  9nd  tmumstmaces  pen 
InfMlfl  Ilii  Bdificroa  Edocatioo  af  the  people  thron^hoat  the  Pazkb«s  and 
Cliapilriiit  g(  tbift  Dioeene ;  hariog  ftpei-ia]  regard  to  the  a9th,  the  77th»  lh# 
7lltb.  Mid  tb«  71Hb  C«fioos  («r) :  and  with  an  eye  to  the  better  obserrance  of 
th«»  KnYrnti*  u^rp&nded  to  the  Cliorch  Catechism  (d). 

U  U  iKrfmd,  that  yan,  roy  R<rr,  Brother  in  Christ,  well  weighinfr  the  great 
\m\nfritinfff  in  thit  C^nrcli  and  Natiqn^  of  Education  being  placed  in  the 
hitid*  of  the  Parr>clii»l  Clergy  ;  bearing  in  mind  the  exhortation  delivered  to 
fon  at  /our  Ch'dtiiation  (t) ;  and  obAcrrant  of  your  own  promije  and  vow, 
"  by  Ood*i  hiilp  to  Ubmai  the  people  committed  to  jour  care  with  alt  dili- 
Iftmim^''  will  rectlfi  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Gray  ioto  your  Parish  with  a  ready ^^ 
tfiifid^  and  a  deih'e  to  afford  hiiu  aU  such  information  as  may  tend  to  thi^| 


of  Ills   arduous  duties,   aod  fadHUte  bin   drawing  up,   without 

»  fhll  and  accurate  report  of  the  present  state  and  condition  of 
^  Van>cViial,  aod  Sundaj  Schools,  in  this  Diocese,  enabling'  us,  by 
wkIi  meaD&^  with  God's  blessing-,  to  set  forward  the  ^eat  purposes  of  »ound 
leligbus  TeacbinfT,  whereby  the  rising:  gr^neration  may  l>€Corae  more  gene- 
nllj  «ad  belter  instructed  in  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  saving  truths  of 
t!b«  6o6f>el,  aod  be  naadc  wise  unto  Salvation. — I  am,  Rev.  Sir»  your 
fiithful  and  affectionate  Brother, 

GEO.  H.  BATH  &  WELLS. 
To  the  MtT.  the  Officiating  Minister 

<*/ 

^(«)  Ersoltttiok  1. — That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Meeting,  it  ii  moat  im- 
ot  and  desirable  to  extend  and  improve  Education  in  this  Dioce^,  on 
md  religioua  principles,  in  accordance  and  connection  with  the  Church 
f  England, 

(Aj    Re  LB  13. — That   Inspectors  of  Schools,   in    connection   with   the 
IW«5;an  Board,  be  appointed  by  the  Bishop. 

'^th  Camon. — Every  Parson,  Vicar,  or  Curate,  upon  every  Sunday  and 
y.  l>efore  Evening  Prayer,  shall,  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  exaiuine 

-  .ifuct  the  youth  and  ignorant  i>ersons  in  his  parish,  in  the  Ten  Com- 

Qanicoenta,  the  Articles  of  the  Belief,  and  in  the  Loni's  Prayer;  and  shall 
4i%cntly  hear,  instruct,  and  teach  them  the  Catechism  set  forth  in  the 
Bo^  of  Corotnon  Prayer.  And  all  Fathers,  Mothers,  Masters,  and  Mia- 
tftMit,  shall  cAUse  their  CliildreUj  Servants,  and  AppreDtices,  whieh  have 
dot  learned  the  Catechism,  to  come  to  the  Church  at  the  time  appointed, 
«yiently  to  hear,  and  to  be  ordered  by  the  Minister,  until  they  have 
tanked  the  same.  And  If  any  Minister  neg-leel  his  duty  heroin,  letliira  be 
iiiirph  reproved  upon  tlic  first  complaintj  and  true  notice  thereof  given  to 
-hop  or  Ordinary  of  the  plate.  If,  after  submitting  himself,  he  shall 
_:'.  offend  therein  again,  Jet  him  be  suspended  ;  if  so  the  third  lime, 
tnrrc  being  little  hope  that  he  will  be  therein  reformed,  then  excomrauni- 
ottl,  and  so  remain  until  he  will  be  reformed. 

T7thCAKON. — No  man  shall  teach  either  in  public  school,  or  private 
ikotae,  but  ftuch  as  shall  be  allowed  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  or  Ordi- 
airj  af  the  pla^e,  under  his  hand  and  seal,  being  found  meet  as  well  for  his 
Wnibg  and  dexterity  in  teaching,  as  for  8ol>er  and  honest  conversation, 
ialio  for  ri^ht  understanding  of  God's  true  religion  ;  and  also  except  be 
"l  ftrst  subscribe  to  the  first  and  third  Articles  albre  mentioned  simply, 
>  the  two  tir$t  clauses  of  the  second  Article. 
Cano5, — In  what  Parish,  Church,  or  Chapel  soever  there  is  a 
wlucli  i«  a  Master  of  Arts,  or  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  is  otherwise  well 
blear h  youth,  and  will  willingly  so  do,  for  the  better  increase  of  his 
nd  training  up  of  ebildren  in  the  principles  of  true  religion;  we  will 
in^  that  a  license  to  teach  youth  of  the  Parish  where  he  serveth  be 
iHted  to  none  by  the  Ordinary  of  that  place^  but  only  to  the  said  Curate. 
mdcd  always,  that  thb  constitution  shall  not  extend  to  uny  Parish  or 
^^kitod  in  country  towns,  where  there  is  a  public  school  founded  already  ;  in 
'joAl  case  we  think  it  not  meet  to  allow  any  to  teach  grammar,  but  only 
lon  that  \%  allowed  for  the  said  public  school. 

7lKh  Cajcok-— All  Schoolmasters  shall  teach  in  English  or  Latin,  as 
^tMldren  are  able  to  bear,  the  larger  or  shorter  cateebiam  heretofore  by 
FttbEc  authority  set  forth.  And  as  often  as  any  Sermon  »hall  Iw  upon  holy 
*ad  festival  days  witliin  the  parish  where  they  tea^*h,  Ihey  shall  bnng  their 
•diolir*  to  the  church  where  such  Sermon 'shall  be  made,  and  there  see 
*^  quietly  and  soberly  behave  themselves,  and  shall  examine  them  at 
<^  ccmWuient,  after  their  return,   what  they  have  borne  away  of  such 
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Semion.     Upon  other  davs  nnd  at  other  times,  tbey  shall  tniii 
with  Buch  sentences  of  Holy  Srriptiire,  a«  shall  be  most  cxpcxlieiil  tO 
them  to  all  podlloeifts ;   ant!  they  shall  teach  the  grammar  set  forth  by  Ki] 
Henry  the  Eijrhth,  and  continued  in  the  times  of  King  Etiward  the  Sill 
and    Queen   Elizabeth   of  noble  memoipr,   and  none   other.     And  if 
School mafiter,  being  licensed,   and    havmg  subscribed  as   aforesaid,  5! 
oflfend  in  anj  of  the  premises,  or  either  speak,   write,  or  teach  against 
thing  whereunto  he  hath  formerly  subscribed,  (if  upon  admonition  l)j 
Ordinary  be  do  not  amend  and  reform  himself,)  let  him  he  suspended  fr 
teaching  school  any  longer. 

(>/)  RiiBRi*^  J  St. — The   Curate   of  every   Parish   shall   diligcntljFj 
Sunday;^  and  Holy* day «,  after  the  Second  Lesson  at  Evening  Prayer,^ 
in  the  Church,   instruct  and  examine  so  many  Children  of  his  Paiii 
unto  him  a»  he  shall  think  convenient,  in  some  part  of  the  Catechism* 

Runrtic  *2d.^And  all  Fathers,  Mothers,  Masters,  and  Damcfi  sbi 
cause  their  ChildreOi  Servants,  and  Api>rcntiees  (which  have  not  leirow 
their  Catechism),  to  come  to  the  Church  at  the  time  appointed^  and  olxjdi* 
ently  to  hear,  and  be  ordered  by  the  Curate,  until  such  time  as  they  bi*« 
learned  all  that  is  here  appointed  for  them  to  learn. 

Re  URIC  ?lrd. — So  soon  as  Children  ar^  come  to  a  competent  age,  and  cjib 
say  in  their  Mother  Tongue,  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  tljc  Ten 
Commandments  ;  and  also  can  answer  to  the  other  Questions  of  the  sho^ 
Catechism  ;  they  shall  be  brought  to  the  Bishop.  And  every  one  shall  b*^ 
a  Godfattier,  or  a  Ciodmother,  as  a  Witness  of  their  Contirmation, 

(e)  From  the  OuDisATroN  Service. — We  exhort  yon,    in  the  n»<*^ 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Clirist,  that  you  have  in  remembrance,  into  how  hi| 
Dignity,  and  to  how  weighty  an  Ollice  and  Charge  ye  are  called  ;  that 
»ay,  to  be  IMessengers,  Watchmen,  and  Stewards  of  the  Lord ;  to  teach 
to  premonisb,   to  feed   and  to  provide  for  the  Lord's  family;  to  seek  f^ 
Chrbt*s  Sheep  tliat  are  dispersed  abroad,  and  for  His  Children  who  are  ^^ 
the  midst  of  this  naughty  World,   that  they  may  be  saved  through  CUr*^' 
for  ever» 


^tatt^tuK* 


ESTIMATB     or     THB     NUMHEB     OF    ScHOOLS     REQUIHEB    POR^    AND 
Exi'ENBE    OF   fJIVlNO    DAILY  INSTRUCTION    TO,    1,600,000    CtllLDRB?? 
TUK  NUMHEU  AT  PRESENT    UNPROVinED    FOR    IN  EnOLAND  ANI>WalRS 

**  The  average  number  of  scholars  in  the  11,908  daily  schools  in 
nexlon   with  the  Church   is    fifty-seven  each.      In    the    public   schools 
Prussia,  the  average  is  niJiety-fivc,  and  one  teacher  for  every  seveuty-eig^l 
scholars       Thi?*  diltcrcoce  may  be  accounted   for  with    us   by  the    great 
deficienc}^  of  our  daily  scbook  m  iartje  towihs ;  but  when  these  come  to  be 
more  adequately  supplied,  our  average  may  be  ex()ected  to  equal,  if  not 
exceed,  that  of  the  Prussian  schoob.     If  it  be  taken  at  the  same,  then, 
I,f5(MJ,000   children,    there   will   be   required    16,84*2    schools^   and   20,. 
teachers. 

**  The  Church  is  now  known  to  supply  1 1,908  schools,  the  great  majority 
being  in  village  parishes  and  the  smaller  towns.*     The  daily  schools  of  Di* 

*  There  are  in  England  and  Walei  6,681  parishes,  each  with  a  population  of 
than  30O  persons.  Of  these,  1,907  have  each  »  population  of  Jess  than  100.  " 
provision  is  or  can  he  made  fur  these  parjahes*  except  that  which  i«  furnished  by 
Eatahliihed  Church  f  —Extract  from  a  Senfwn  htt  the  Bishop  nf  Londm, 
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'rs  mav  be  estltnatod  at  1  ,<>00,  thus  leaving  4,834  Bchooli^  prindnally 
gf  r  class.  tt>  be  e^tabtisliml.     It  would  require  at  least  one  million 

of'  mnoey  ro  ineut  more  than  an  equal  sum  to  be  raked  by  pri- 

vate cuu tributifms  before  this  rcquii^itc  niimlwir  of  schools  could  bo  built ; 
far  they  eaanot  bt?  estitoated  at  aa  average  cost  of  less  than  £460  each.  I 
have  not  taken  into  account  I  be  6,1^  Church  Sunday  Sehoolsi  for  it  is  pro- 
bable that  only  a  small  i»roporrion  nf  ibf*m  are  separate  buildings.  For 
the  same  reason,  1  omit  in  this  *■  le  Sunday  Schools  of  dissenters, 

who  generally  make  use  of  theii  or  that  purpose. 

Ag'ain.     The  average  cost  ot  trnu  -rholar  all  over  England  is  lit.  2fi. 

[annum.     As  teachers  become  more  cpialified  for  their  office,  they  will 

more  ample  remuneralion.      We   cannot,    therefore^  expect    this 

_   to  he  lowered  t    at  present,   the  small  payments   required  of  the 

^   j^c^^ar^^  two-fifths   of  the  cost  of  their  education.      Now  the 

f  educating  l,6CH),t.MK)  children  at  1  U.  2</.  each,  would  amount 

and  suppose  two-tifths  to  be  made  up  by  the  children's  pay- 

juld  have  to  deduct  £^37,3^2,  thereby  leaving  £5ati,0m>  to  be 

hUed  out  of  the  piLblic  funds  or  by  private  benevolence.    £226, (M)0 

tills  time  supplied  annually  by   the  benevolence  of   churchmen   for 

irtiTiLj  ';7-t,fi26  children,  fur  the  Government   has  not  yet  assisted  in 

Ills;  and  if  to   this  be  added  three-fifths  of  the   cost   of 

>tOOO  additional  scholars  supposed  to  be  in  church  schools 

retuj  iicd   to   the  National   Society's    Inquiry,   to  say   nothing   of  the 

se  of  Sunday  Schools,  it  will  appear  that  not  less  than  £251,000  \yer 

■imnm  is  supplied  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  churchmen  towards  the 

cost  of  pubfic  education ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  but  that,  if 

sehooU  were  added,  until  the  whole  of  the  disposable  ])opulation  of  poor 

children  should  be  accommodated,  the  benevolence  of  churchmen,  excited 

UMi^tl'te  }>arochial  clergy,   woubl  keep  pace  with   the  demand.     I   am   not 

fKpiine  enough  to  liope  that,  allowing  one-eighth  part  of  the  whole  to  be 

HKUhed  by  the  charity  of  dis-^enters*  (which  is  their  full  projiortion  of  daily 

'  scholars),  the  remaining  £469,000  per  annum  would  be  supplied  by  the 

I  voluntary  offerings  of  the  Church ;  but  I  venture  to  affirm,  that  if  four  or 

I  five  thousand  schools  wore  erected  with  the  concurrence  and  co-operation  of 

yfae  clergy,  and  were  thrown  upon  ihe  congregations  for  three-fifths  of  the 

^faoal  expense  of  maintenance,   that  not  tuore  than  £100,000  per  annum 

^Kl  be  TOted  by  parliament  for  sustaining  throughtmt  England  and  Wales 

^Huffieient  number  of  schools  for  the  poor.     I  therefore  conclude  that  a 

Wmni  of  £1,000,000  for  school  building,  and  an  annual  supply  of  £100,000 

^Grscbool  maintenance  and  improvement,   would,   with  tfic  co-operuikm  of 

the   Ciiurih^    provide  a  sufficient   national    education. "f — The  National 

M4kt€at%an  Question  Practically  Considered;  %  the  Ret\  Richard  Burgess^ 


[We  hope  that  our  readeni  are  not  in  the  habit  of  giving  too  easy  credit  to  Sta- 
in our  Number  for  February,  the  proportion  of  children  provided  with  daily 
ictiona  by  Dissenters  is  given,  upon  the  authority  of  Parliamentary  documents, 
ts  than  a  twenty-fifth  part  of  the  whole.  Again  :  their  proportion  of  new  schools 
be  cutimated  from  the  abstract  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  in  our 
fir»t  number,  as  about  one  in  twenty-one.  In  the  text  Mr.  Burgtss  allows  them  one- 
eighth.  Which  15  right,  or  nearest  to  the  mark,  we  will  not  venture  to  aflirm.  All 
thai  we  can  do  is  to  be  careful  in  thi.s  deportment  to  give  our  authority — Ed] 

It  al!»o  remain&lo  be  seen  whether  (by  the  3rd  and  4th  of  Victoria,  chap-  77,)  the 
ivcd  grammar  schools  may  not  be  made  available  for  some  portion  of  the  annual 
ite  of  national  education,  always  providing  that  the  wills  of  the  founders  may  be 
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Beitm'i  Chariif. — An  in  come  of  ■.bout 
£5,000  per  annum  was,  by  the  decree  of 
the  High  Court  of  Chancery*  to  be  ap- 
|jUed  in  promoting  and  supporting  Cha- 
rity School*  in  England  and  Wales,  where 
the  education  is  according  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  tk€ 
selection  from  Schools  applying  for  the 
benefit  of  this  Charity  was  to  be  made 
with  the  advice  of  the  National  Society. 
The  Board  are  sorry  to  have  to  announce 
that  an  appeal  has  heen  made  by  the 
Ironmongers'  Companyj  who  are  Trus- 
tees of  the  Charity^  both  againet  Lord 
Cottenham*s  decree  appropriating  the 
Chsrity  to  Church  education,  and  also 
against  the  rei>ort  of  the  Master  in  Chan  - 
eery,  which  g*ve  the  National  Society  a 
voice  in  the  selection  of  Schools  to  be 
benefited.  It  is  probable  that  both  ap- 
peals will  be  heard  in  the  course  of  a  few 
nQQnth»,  and  there  appears  to  be  good 
reason  to  hope,  that  both  the  decree  of 
the  Chtincellor  and  the  report  of  the 
Master  will  be  confirmed- — Report  of  the 
Cambridge  Board  of  Educaiion. 

National  Society, — The  monthly  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Committee  took  place 
on  the  8th  inst. ;  His  Grace  the  Arch- 
biahop  of  Canterbury,  Preaident,  in  the 
Chair.  A  large  number  of  very  urgent 
applications  for  assistance  In  building-, 
fitting  up,  and  enlarging  schoolrooms 
were  taken  into  consideration,  and  the 
following  grants  were  agreed  to  : — 

East  Winch,  A'2  5  J  Bel  ton,  £25;  Sand- 
ford,  A"25i  Grc-enham,  1'20 ;  DerryHill, 
Calne»i,'30;  Bilaton,  1'50;  Broudwinsor, 
^'fiOiOorington,  £35;  Westerleigh,  £2{>; 
Miserdcn,  IS  ;  Crookham,  £25  ;  Ough- 
tibridge,  l"  1 5 ;  Biahport,  £bv  Birkenhead, 
£20;  Thame,  Jt'lO;  Idle,  i,' 25  ;  Clieatcr, 
St*  Mary,  for  an  infi^nt  school,  110^  and 
for  a  gifls'  school,  i:l2;  Burcs,  4  30; 
Cofttes,  £30  ;  Haslington,  i;15  ;  New* 
port  (Salop),  £Z0  •  and  Membury,  i,'15. 

In  several  of  the  above  caisea  grants 
had  been  previously  voted,  but  the  dif- 
ficulties with  which  the  promoters  of 
the  undertaking  had  to  contend,  ren- 
dered furtVicr  aid  indi&penaable. 

Encouragement  was  also  given  to  the 
Rev*  A-  Hulton  and  Ihe  Rev.  J.  Hand- 
forth,  to  open  Tor  daily  instruction  two 
large     schoolrooms    at     Aahton-under- 
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Lyne,  which  had  hithetto  been  Of>en  o0^ 
on  Sundays.  ^ 

The  Rev.  J.  Sinclair  gave  notice,  tl^^^ 
having  been  appointed  to  a  laborio^^*^ 
pastoral  charge,  he  would  be  under  tJt^^ 
necessity  of  resigning  his  appointmer"^ 
la  Secrettiy.  His  Grace  the  Preaidei^^ 
expressed  in  strong  terms  his  regret  thas^^ 
the  Society  were  about  to  lose  Mr,  Sin. 
clair'a  services ;  and  it  was  resolved  tha"^ 
a  Sub- committee  should  make  inquiric^^ 
and  examine  testimonials,  with  the  vievi^^ 
of  recommenditig  the  must  cfiicieot  cui"^ 
didate  for  the  office. 

Applications  for  orgimizing  maatef^*^ 
were  received  from  the  Ripon  and  th^^^ 
Essex  Boards  of  Education. 

The  SecrctSLTy  reported,  thAt  the  Rtr^ 
H,  Hopwood,  by  direction  of  the  Bisho]^^ 
of  Salisbury,  bad  commenced  a  tOttr_ 
inspection  in  that  diocese. 


Bithop  of  Gitrrattar'i  Mrti 
titm, — **  Since  ray  return  here  (Gibral- 
tar) I  have  held  my  first  confimjation^ 
besides  inspecting  the  schools,  &c.  The 
confirmation  was  interesting,  not  only 
as  the  first,  but  on  account  of  the  varietj 
of  the  persons  who  received  the  rite; 
the  number  was  above  a  hundred,  and 
they  consisted  not  only  of  the  children 
of  the  civil  inhabitants,  but  of  soldiers 
of  the  garrison,  and  some  of  the  young 
oMcers  and  seamen  of  one  of  the  ships 
of  war»  A  few  of  the  civilians  were  the 
children  of  Roman  Catholic  ^larents  who 
had  joined  our  communion  previous  to 
my  arrival,  and  who,  together  with  many 
others  who  are  still  members  of  the 
Church  of  Homef  attended,  and  appeared 
to  take  great  interest  in  the  service."—^ 
Letter  to  Secretmy  of  S.P.  C,  K, 


Chichester  Diocemn  Astociati&n. — ^The 
first  half-yearly  examination  of  the  pu 
pils  in  the  '*  Brighton  Training  Sch* 
for  Mistresses,**  took  place  last  mon 
at  the  Institution,  West -street.  The  Eart 
of  Chichester  and  several  of  the  resident 
clergy  were  present,  who  examined  the 
pupils  tu  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  Prayer 
Book,  English  grammar,  the  History  of 
Eogland,  geography,  and  singing.  The 
school  was  opened  in  April  last,  and  we 
are  happy  to  state  that  the  pupils  have 
made  the  moat  satisfactory  progrest  in 
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their  fttudiet*  Tbe  Earl  or  Chichester 
delivered  m  mast  instructive  address  to 
tliem. 

Saiiaburf  IHface$an  Board,  —  At  the 
list  quarterly  meeting,  it  was  resolved 
thit  the  vmcmtit  exhibitions  in  the  Train- 
iDg^Schools  at  Winchester  and  Sarum 
up  in  March.  A  loan  of  £20 
detothe  new  Commercial  School 
erford^  which,  though  not  situa- 
this  diocese,  is  likely,  from  its 
Dntiguity»  to  be  of  great  advantage  to 
be  Berkshire  border  of  Wilts,  A  grant 
£15  waa  made  to  the  new  school  at 
Derry  Hill,  Calne,  Wilta  ;  and  a  grant 
r£lO  to  the  new  school  at  Monkton. 
^An  offer  of  £20  towards  the  education  of 
a  pupil  for  three  years  in  tiie  Training 
School  at  Stanley  Grove,  Chelsea,  waa 
accepted;  candidates  must  be  from  17 
to  19  years  of  age.  Tlie  appointment 
to  take  place  on  the  7th  of  March.  The 
Inspector  of  the  National  Society  was 
to  commence  hta  insp^tion  about  the 
7th  of  February. 


The  fi 
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Bristol  Deaf  and  Dumb  Imtitution. — 
The  first  annual  meeting  was  recently 
~  The  pupils,  about  seventeen  in 

nbcr,  were  present ;    they  appeared 
\  be  acute  and  intelligent,  which,  to  an 
observer,  may  teem  more  promini-nt,  by 
the  eTpresfiion  thrown  into  their  coun- 
tenances,   during     their     gesticulation, 
:  holding  converse  with  each  other. 
I  part  of  the  proceedings  his  Grace 
~  eof  Beaufort  was  present,  and  took 
liest  interest  in  what  was  going  on ; 
&  evinced  the  same  by  the  liberal 
ption  of  ten  guineas,  and  by  per- 
j  himself  to  be  constituted  patron 
iD&tttution.     From  a  report  read 
'  Dr.  Kay.  it  appeared  that  there  were 
l»000  deaf  mutes  in  the  United  King- 
3om,  and  that  the  number  of  achoob  for 
their  reception  waa  only  12.  which,  at 
the  utmost,  were  only  capable  of  afford* 
ing  accommodation  for  1000.    The  most 
^iplereftting  feature  in  the  example  given 
^^tt  this  meeting  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
^^■tifortunates,  was  the  introduction  of  a 
^^Bttle  blind  gir},  who  carried  on  a  conver- 
^^Mtion  witli  a  deaf  mute ',  and  our  read- 
^^tr»,  we  are  sure,  will  not  be  uninterested 
by  a  knowledge  bow  this  wonderful  re- 
sult of  the  indefatigable  and  praiseworthy 
effects  of  the  afflicted  master,  Mr.  Bums, 
waa  eJfected.    Tlie  blind  girl,  by  means 
of  her  fingen,  aaked  the  deaf  mute  (it 


will  be  home  in  mind,  though  the  blind 
girl  could  speak,  that  method  of  com- 
niunieation  was  of  no  avail  in  the  case), 
**  Who  made  you  t"  to  which  the  other 
replied,  not  by  the  organ  of  speech,  but 
by  the  sense  of  touch — taking  the  wrist 
of  the  blind  girl  by  one  hand,  and  with 
the  other  traveraing  the  fingers  over 
those  of  the  unfortunate  deficient  of  the 
aen.%e  of  sight,  who,  in  her  turn,  stated 
to  the  audience  what  was  the  answer 
she  received. 

King* 9  CQUege,  London. — The  follow- 
ing Btx  gentlemen,  whose  names  appear 
in  the  list  of  WTanglers  at  the  lait  Cam* 
bridge  examination,  were  formerly  stu* 
dents  of  this  College,  viz. : — Sargent, 
Goodeve,  Rohrs,  Coorobe,  Foggo,  and 
Hardcaatle. 

Factory  SchooU. — ^At  a  very  crowded 
meeting  which  took  place  in  the  Ex- 
change room.  Bradford,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  Januaiy  24th,  the  Rev.  W. 
Scoreshy,  D,D.,  vicar  of  Bradford,  read 
an  interesting  and  very  encouraging  re- 
port of  the  educationiJ  operations  in 
the  parish,  during  the  laat  two  years. 
He  stated  that  the  children  then  to  be 
examined  were  chiefly  under  thirteen 
years  of  age,  employed  in  different  fac- 
tories, and  who  attended  at  school  for 
only  two  hours  in  each  day.  That  the 
excellent  system  of  the  National  Society 
had,  however,  been  introduced  into  the 
parish,  under  eilcient  or  supcrinr  mas- 
ters ;  and  that  the  results  which  would 
that  evening  be  brought  before  the 
meeting  were  such,  he  felt  satisfied,  as 
would  convince  every  one  present  that 
the  children  had  not  only  been  tho- 
roughly instructed  in  their  duty  to* 
wards  God  and  their  neighbour,  but  that 
their  intellectual  attainments  were  su* 
peri  or  in  soundness  and  extent  to  those 
sometimes  found  in  achooh  of  much 
higher  pretensions.  He  (Dr,  Scores  by) 
had  also  much  pleasure  in  stating  that 
the  guardians  of  the  poor,  sensible  of 
the  superior  education  which  the  Na- 
tional School  afforded,  had  some  time 
since  resolved  to  extend  its  benefit  to 
the  children  under  the»r  care  in  the 
workhouse.  Arrangements  were  accord- 
ingly made  to  admit  them  on  the  same 
terms  as  those  employed  in  factories, 
viz.,  the  payment  of  twopence  per  week 
for  each  child,  and  roost  beneficial  re- 
sults were  already  apparent  in  their  im- 
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thcin.  tlie  examinaKioa  o^  the  diiMitii 
ccmuomccd  hj  reading  the  5Sth  chapter 
of  iMtth.  The  reading  «••  andiblt  aad 
tfutiDct :  and  the  dm  Memed  to  % 


The  children  ftntvere^  mith 
pfomptitiide  the  interrogfttionf  on  the 
cbApten  «nd  bf  the  vmiietf  of  pwiUel 
patHgri  which  thef  quoted,  showed 
thi(t  they  poieiied  a  cooiidermble  and 
aocmate  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tnrt*.  The  ▼kar  (by  whom  this  depart* 
meot  of  the  examination  was  wboUy 
conducted)  explained  to  the  aodjeiiee 
that  the  knowledge  which  is  **  able  to 
make  wife  unto  salvation"  is  regarded 
as  of  ptramoaot  importance,  and  made 
the  goidifig  principle  in  every  other  spe- 
det  of  instmction.  Alter  taking  a  cur- 
sory gUnce  at  the  leading  features  of 
EngUth  hbtorj,  a  sentence  was  selected 
by  one  of  the  company,  from  which  the 
method  of  teaching  the  meaning  of 
words  by  a  reference  to  their  etymology, 
was  ably  developed  by  Mr,  Rom.  one  of 
the  National  Society's  organizing  mas- 
ters. The  cbtldren  acquitted  themselves 
in  it  so  admirably  that  it  must  have  con- 
Tinced  every  one  present  of  its  great  im* 
portance  in  an  educational  point  of  view. 
In  grammaTj  also,  the  children  displayed 
great  proficiency,  and  it  wa»  pleasing  to 
us  to  observe  with  what  accuracy  the 
little  Gellows  had  learnt  to  classify  wordi, 
and  show  their  various  dependencies  and 
connections  in  a  sentence.  The  exami- 
nation in  sacred  and  geneml  geography 
gave  great  satisfaction^ 

Several  of  the  gentlemen  present 
put  appropriate  questions,  which  were 
promptly  answereil  by  the  scholars,  wtio, 
as  far  as  time  permitted  to  go  into  the 
details  of  this  science,  seemed  complete 
masters  of  the  subject.  We  attach  much 
importance  to  geography*  as  wc  believe 
a  knowledge  of  the  localities  alluded  to 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  be  an  indis- 
pensable requisite  in  forming  correct 
ideas  of  the  leading  events  to  which  they 
relate.  Several  simple  pieces  were  sung 
by  thechlldreain  conc«rt|  with  conaider- 


tMe  tMfeei  audi  oontrimiten  tnocA 
op  our  good  temper«  wl^eh  wi 
little  tried  by  the  oppreaaRr«  he 
akwed  by  the  denady  eivwded 
the  room. 

In  coocimkiii,  the  vfcar  madi 
ImpoitaDt  observations  opon  th 
iityof  nai&tuning  in  the  Schc 
cicQt  smiers  and  mistrosses, 
atoned  considerable  praiae  uf 
Bennett,  Miss  Gamble,  and  UU 
tlM  BMster  and  mistreaaes  of  the 
whidi  had  just  been  examined 
ttiare  b  any  truth  in  the  adage, ' 
master  is,  so  is  the  school/*  the 
miums  were  not  in  the  present  i 

N»fofk.-~h  Nathmal  School  I 
built  in  the  town  of  Holt  (pop 
UOOj,  at  a  coat  of  about  £500, 
chihlreo  (100  boys  and  100  gii 
was  opened  on  the  6th  of  Januai 

trHami.  —  Lemmf^i  Charity, 
long-protracted  cause,  which  hi 
pied  the  attention  of  the  Co 
Chancery  in  England  and  Ireland 
wards  of  twenty  years,  was  1 
to  a  termination  during  the  laa 
and  the  tiequest  of  the  late  Mr.  ^ 
Leamy,  a  native  of  Ltmenck,  whc 
India  in  the  year  1815,  will  now 
available  for  the  purposes  of  ed 
the  poor  in  this  city.  *o  that  the 
nora  during  the  ensuing  spring 
enabled  to  have  the  buildings  cor 
ed.  The  fund  is  now  between  i 
and  £15,000,  a  portion  of  which 
allocated  for  the  buildings,  and 
terest  of  the  remainder  is  to  pay 
lanes  of  professors,  masters,  ac 
tresses.  The  following  govono] 
been  appointed  by  the  Lord  C 
lor:— Right  Hon.EsrJ  of  Clare, 
deacon  Maunsell,  Hon.  John  Mas 
W.  Monsell,  Rev,  E.  Herbert, 
Bernard,  Mr.  E.  W.  Fitzgerald, 
Sayers.  Mr.  W.  Roche,  Mr.  H.  Mi 
and  Mr.  M.  Gavin. 

TestimonidMt  to  the  Matron  of  t 
Coat  H&tpital,  Litmrpool. — A  nun 
individuals  educated  in  this  esl 
ment  have  presented  Mrs.  Forst^ 
a  beautiful  silver  tea-pot,  cream-ji 
Bugar*basin.  The  lid  of  the  tea 
surmounted  by  the  figure  of  a  Bli 
girl,  leaning  on  a  pedestal,  and  I 
in  her  right  band  an  open  scroll 
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blflp  down  the  a!i4c  of  the  pedcstAl,  And 
on  which  is  cngmted  the  motto—*'  She 
tooketli  wdl  to  the  w*yi  of  her  huuvc- 
hottl,  ftod  eftUih  not  the  hrrad  of  idle* 


eoat  liospitAl,  £  a- 

niml  of  respect  i  i  nrr 

r  of  Individ uoU  educated  in  the  »cUoul,  oi 

^Amtrk  of  Ih^lr  gratitude  for  her  unwefe- 

l  ft^  rid  invaluable  service!  to 

|ti>  iuring   a   period  of    32 

*...M*  i>^;ccmber,  184"i/' 


APPOINTMEJrrS, 

Rev.  J.  L.  Alko.  B.A.,  and  Scholar  of 
Hnity  College,   Cambridge,  to  the  se- 
1  M«8teimhip  of  Rochester  Cnthedral 
Kminar  School. 

The  Rev.  W.  B,  Arrowsmilh,  Trinity 
oUe^e,  Cambridge,  to  the  Head  Man- 
erfthtp  of  the  Grammar  School  at  Leo- 
aat«r.     Patroni,  the  Corporation, 


llie  Rev.  J,  D.  Colli*,  M,A.,  Fellow  of 
Woroestct  CoJIri^r.  Ox  ford.  Kentiicott 
and  Pufey  and  of  He- 

brew, t<*  the  H  Jlroma* 

grove  Sell  Lj^raliui:.     Putron, 

T.  H.  CcK 

Rev.  W  ^'  ^    -'^r  John*t 

Colkg^^   I  f  HuU. 

and  lately  i  au,  near 

Brigliton,  to  be  Vice  Principal  of  Kings- 
ton College.  Hull. 

T.  B,  Stcveriion,  Esq  ,  n,A.  (IB  10)^ 
Christ's  CoiU'gcs  Cambmlge,  Afftittarit- 
Claj>»ica1  Maater  of  King  fckl  ward's  School. 
Btrminghanu 

Richard  Tboropson.  B.A,.  of  St.  John's 
ColkgCj  Cambridge,  Ubhcnhip  of  Joiiea's 
Free  Grmmmiir  School,  at  Monmouth. 

Rev,  G.  A.  Jacob,  Head  Master  of 
Bromsgrove  School,  to  lie  Principal  of 
the  Sheffield  Collcgjattr  School. 

James  Taylor.  B.A.,  Trinity  College. 
Cambridge,  to  the  Head  Maatenihip  of 
the  Free  School,  Kimbolton. 

Rev.  T.  Allen  Southwood,  B.  A.,  Em- 
manuel CoMege,  Master  of  the  Modem 
Department  in  the  Cheltenham  College, 
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Co  our  CorrtdpoulJnUitf  tkvit  Beatlfrif. 


Jbm  Editor  takea  thia  opportunity  of  thanking  a  contidermhie  number  of  friendt 

I  subacribcrB  to  this  Journnl — ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen^ — who.  in  compliance 

the  suggestion  thrown  out  in  the  last  number,  have  obligingly  favoured  him 

their  names,  accompaniedi  In  teveral  instances  with  valuable  hints  for  its  im- 

ovement.     He  would  esteem  it  as  a  favour,  if  every  one  who  wishes  well  to  the 

kingi  and  means  to  take  in  the  Journal  for  a  year,  would  kindly  do  the  %ame; 

i  be  a  far  greater  encouragement  to  him  than  trouble  to  them.     Is  it  unrea* 

to  add  a  request,  that  those  who  forward  communications  with  a  view  to 

bn,  should  give  their  names  in  confidence,  even  if  they  do  not  wish  them  to 

!  in  print?      He  cannot  help  thinking,  that  it  would  have  a  very  wholesome 

^ncy,and  be  a  point  gained  towards  the  moral  elevation  of  our  periodical  litera* 

3  general,  if  every  article^vcn  in  our  own  humble  pages — bore  a  real  aif^a- 

This  is  intended  ns  a  hint ;  not  es  a  law, 

PASTOR  is  undoubtedly  right  in  his  opinion,  that  few  things,  if  any,  would  have  a 

ore  certain  or  more  immediate  effect  towards  the  general  improvement  of  cduca- 

than  the  revival,  or  rsther  observance,  of  the  twenty-nintb  canon,  which 

ains  that  "no  person  be  admitted  godfather  or  godmother  to  any  child  at 

bristening  or  confirmation,  before  the  said  person  so  undertaking  hath  received  the 

Dly  coramuuion/'     We  an?  sorry,  however,  to  hear  him  say  that  he  despairs  o 

_hl  about  in  his  own  parish.     Doubtless  it  is  a  matter  of  great  deli- 

Ifliculty ;  still  we  have  heard  of  instances  of  success  by  some  such 

ring,  vix.,  by  requiring,  in  the  first  place,  that  for  a  given  period, 

year,  one  at  least  of  the  sponsors  shall  be  a  communicant ;  then  extending  the 

i  two  out  of  the  three,  and  after  a  reasonable  time,  conforming  strictly  to  the 

Some  of  our  Idtid  friends  who  keep  telling  us  that  the  Journal  must  be  made  more 
^praeik^t^  we^tn  lo  us  to  confine  the  word  to  rather  too  limited  an  application  ;  if. 
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fts  we  UVe  to  be  their  mennmg,  they  wish  our  pages  to  be  aJmost  citclusivcly  d 
to  such  informatton  or  material*  ai  the  teacher  may  retad  to  hi*  pupils  next  tin 
ing.  Anxious  ta  we  are  to  supply  this,  or  any  other  defect  that  may  be  pointed 
to  us — and  we  fancy  ourselves  something  better  than  mere  theorists,  at  all  eveni*^ 
we  hope  we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  it  U  at  least  as  practical  to  lead  schoolmaa* 
ters  to  think,  as  to  show  them  how  to  do  :  to  instil  principles,  as  to  furnish  mica  j 
to  cultivate  intelligence,  as  to  communicate  information ;  to  study  childnen,  as  to 
study  books;  and  that  nothing  is  more  thoroughly  practical  than  to  give  them  a 
religious  love  for  their  profession,  and  a  living  interest  in  their  work. 

We  arc  indebted  to  some  unknown  friends  for  newspapers  and  scraps,  containing 
either  intelligence  on  educational  matters  or  notices  of  this  JournaL  There  is  no 
part  of  our  labours  that  costs  half  so  much  trouble  as  the  double  columns  i  n  the  last 
few  pages.  Indeed,  so  great  is  the  drudgery,  and  so  grievously  have  our  eyes,  and 
itill  more  our  head,  suffered  from  it,  that  we  have  been  more  than  once  almost  pro- 
voked to  say,  that  if  our  readers  will  have  intelligence,  each  must  contribute  hia 
quota  from  his  own  district,  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest.  The  earlier  it  is  sent,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  Heports,  the  better  in  every  respect. 

The  title,  some  «iy,  is  too  ambitious.  We  have  felt  this  ourselves,  but  we  could 
not  do  without  the  word  "  Education,"  and  modesty  chose  the  term  **  Journal,**  and 
**  English**  is  certainly  our  proper  name,  and  we  had  as  little  room  aa  liking  for  a 
second  epithet* 

C.  M.  will  perceive  in  our  *'  Extracts  from  Bishops*  Charges,"  some  evidence  that 
we  recognise  the  bearing  of  the  spreading  opposition  to  the  pew-system  upon  educa- 
tion. We  suspect,  that  we  could  tell  httn  more  than  he  knows,  or  would  like  to  hear, 
about  the  manner  in  which  children  are  stowed  awmy  in  some  of  the  London  churcbea 
mod  chapels. 

F.  B.  C.  will  pardon  us  for  venturing  to  say  that  the  beginning  and  end  of  his  letter 
rather  contradict  each  other.  If  he  estimates  a  good  scliool  so  highly  that  *'  nothing 
can  be  of  greater  importance,'*  what  can  he  mean  by  '*  having  little  or  no  time  to 
spare  for  the  Biiperinleudtnce  of  it —  sometimes  not  half  an  hour  in  the  course  of  a 
month.*'  We  shall  be  glad  lo  hear  from  him  again,  and  hope  that  he  will  yet  con- 
trive by  some  means  or  other  to  devote  not  leas  than  half  an  hour  a  riay  to  that 
institution  in  his  parish,  which  is,  as  he  stales,  second  only  in  importance  to  the 
church.  Meanwhile  we  will  try  to  give  him  as  good  on  answer  as  our  limited  space 
will  allow  to  his  hard  qjueation,  viz..  How  a  clergyman  overwhelmed  with  parochial 
duties  can  make  the  most  of  the  very  little  time  he  can  bestow  u|K>n  his  schooL 
the  first  place,  then,  he  must  never  again  think,  as  he  seems  to  have  done«  that  an; 
the  most  minute,  fraction  of  time  which  he  can  spare  for  this  purpose,  may  not 
turned  to  good  account.  If  it  be  only  in  passing,  let  him  look  into  the  rooi 
though  he  can  do  no  more;  though  he  has  scarcely  time  to  take  his  hat  off.  His 
glance  across  the  room  will  detect  a  very  bad  school,  and,  to  a  practised  eye,  disco 
▼er  the  moat  important  point  of  all^-the  general  tone.  Though  it  be  but  for  a  minute 
*•  Spcctatum  veniat,  veniat   spectetur  ut  ipse." 

In  the  second  place,  let  him  have  regular  accoonts  and  registers,  especially  of  the 
attendance,  kept  according  to  the  moat  improved  method^  and  laid  before  him  once 
m  week,  whether  he  has  time  to  look  at  them  or  not.  We  shall  only  venture  upon 
one  more  suggestion,  which  is,  lliat  he  should  make  time  to  read  prayers  pretty 
often,  and  to  ask  one  question  at  Icutt  out  of  the  catechism,  or  liturgy,  or  aertnoi 
or  text. 

Several  more  instances  have  come  to  our  knowledge  of  well-wishers  to  the  Jou: 
being  disappointed  at  its  not  having  been  sent  to  them  from  the  Publisher's.  ' 
Editor  is  sorry  that  there  should  have  been  a  misunderstanding,  and  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  anything  of  the  sort,  will  be  obliged  to  all  his  readers,  if  in  recom* 
mending  the  Journal  to  their  friends,  especially  among  parents  and  teachers,  they 
will  let  them  know,  that  the  simplest  and  best  method  of  procuring  it  regularly  will 
be  to  give  a  general  order  to  aome  respectable  bookseller  in  their  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood for  the  regular  supply  of  it  till  countermanded. 
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U  COMMON  DEFECT  IN  MODERN  SYSTEMS  OF  EDUCA- 
TION; WITH  A  FEW  SUGGESTIONS  TOWARDS  A 
REMEDY, 

It  is  reported  of  George  the  Fourth  while  Prince  Regent,  that,  not- 
withstanding his  respect  for  Dr.  Bell  as  a  philanthropist,  yet,  either  from 
his  dislike  to  a  "  great  bore,"  or  really  meaning  to  insinuate  that  the 
Doctor's  continual  harping  upon  the  perfection  of  his  new  system 
amounted  to  a  sort  of  monomania,  he  used  to  exclaim  at  the  very  mention 
of  Ilia  namcp  "  That  man  's  mad."  We  fancy  we  could  have  endured  a 
fair  frbare  of  nonsense  from  a  man  like  Dr.  Bell,  but  it  certainly  tries 
one's  patience  to  hear  in  this  steam-engine  and  railroad  age,  any  ordi- 
nary man  who  gets  up  to  be  a  practical  educator,  gravely  insisting  upon 
any  one  system  in  particular  for  general  adoption  ;  and  still  wor&e,  if 
that  system  has  never  yet  been  tried  upon  English  ground,  but  is  pro- 
id  to  be  transplanted  at  its  full  size  from  a  foreign  soiL  There  is 
me  thing  amusdng  in  the  way  in  which  those  ready  patrons  of  new 
bemes  and  inventions — the  bill-stickers  about  our  large  towns,  set  to 
work  to  bring  their  last  new  proteg^  into  notice :  no  sooner  does  **  20 
^^^r  cent,  cheaper  than  any  other  house*'  stare  us  in  the  face,  than  a  rival 
^^K*  30  per  cent/'  appears  alongside  of  it,  and  not  many  days  afterwards 
^^bome  still  more  wonderful  bargain  quietly  pastes  itself  on  the  other  two. 
^^Kational  education,  however,  is  too  serious  a  matter  to  be  thus  trilled 
^^Srith.  While  then  we  gladly  allow,  that  many  and  great  improvements 
have  been  made  in  this  most  practical  of  all  subjects  within  the  lost 
generation  or  two,  (and  we  fancy  ourselves  to  be  great  reformers  in  our 
email  way,)  we  are  not  the  less  persuaded  that  we  shall  be  doing  good 
service  to  the  cause  by  broadly  stating  our  conviction,  that  there  exists 
one  leading  defect  in  all  our  modern  systems  ;  and  that,  until  this  has 
been  frankly  acknowledged,  no  further  advance  will  be  made  towards 
I       perfection. 

kK  The  defect  of  which  we  complain  is,  that  the  pupil  is  not  sufE- 
^^Biently  trained  to  the  habit  of  private  and  individual  application ; 
'  tisat  he  acquires  Httle  aptitude  and  less  taste  for  sitting  down,  quietly 
tmt  resolutely,  to  cumpaas  any  great  undertaking  in  the  way  of  scho- 
larship by  his  own  unaided  efforts.  Doubtless,  while  at  school  he 
leamjs  much  faster  than  children  in  general  used  to  do,  and  displays  at 
the  same  time  a  proportionate  degree  of  quickness  and  readiness.  But 
is  rather  given  to  him  than  won  by  him  ]  there  is  too  much  done  for 
by  the  system, —  by  the  teacher, — by  the  class.  We  are  not 
ng  now  of  the  deceptiveness  of  all  class  teaching  where  the 
Idren  do  not  answer  individually,  or,  rather,  in  turn ;  for  every  prac- 
ical  teacher  knows  that  where  simultaneous  replies  are  allowed,  a  little 
knowledge  in  a  few  children  -will  set  off  a  large  class.  This,  however. 
ia  something  to  the  point ;  for  few  persons  are  aware,  how  narrowly  all 
data  instruction  needs  to  be  watched,  and  how  repeatedly  to  be  tested 
by  the  separate  examination  of  each  child.  Even  in  National  Schools, 
in  which  it  ia  the  custom  for  the  children  to  answer  not  only  individually 
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but  in  turn,  &  looker  on  would  be  surprised  to  find  bow  small  a  propoi 
tion  in  many  cases  can*  e.g.,  work,  each  by  himself,  the  aritlimctlt 
question  that  has  been  done  so  readily  and  so  beautifuUy  round  the  clase. 
Of  course,  in  mere  %wd  voce  instruction,  the  danger  b  still  more  obviou*. 
And  all  this  takes  place  in  spite  of  the  correctives  provided  by  Dr.  Bell, 
puch  as  answering  in  turn,  and  doing  everything  from  the  beginning — from 
the  ^t  lesson  in  the  alphabet — upon  the  alate ;  for  writing  must  be 
individual  in:§truction  to  a  certain  extent.  Let  us,  however,  at  the  oat* 
•et,  guard  agaim^t  being  misunderstood  as  if  we  were  opposed  to  clasi, 
or  even  to  simultaneous,  teaching  under  certain  restrictions.  No  :  we  are 
too  well  aware  how  much  use  may  be  made  of  the  gymi>athy  as  well  as  of 
the  emulation,  of  the  soothing  as  well  as  of  the  exciting  tniiuences*  of  num- 
bers, especially  among  children.  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind^that  we  be- 
gan our  labours  by  recommending  a  gallery — a  large  gallery,  for  a  paro* 
chial  school.  We  prefer  large  classes  to  small,  except  |>erhaps  in  Sunday 
schools.  We  are  great  advocates  for  oral  teaching,  and  are  mare  con- 
tdnced  every  day  we  live  that  if  "  the  Curate  of  every  parish"  would 
but  **  diligently  upon  Sundays  and  holydays,  after  the  second  lesson  at 
Evening  Prayer,  openly  in  the  Church  instruct  and  examine  so  many 
children  in  hh  Parish  sent  unto  him  as  he  shall  think  convenient*  in 
some  jmrt  of  the  catechism,'*  it  would  do  more  towards  improving 
national  education,  intellectually  as  well  as  spiritually,  than  any  other 
single  measure.  We  are  no  advocates  for  home  education,  or  for  pri» 
Tate  tutors  as  commonly  employed  of  late  in  our  universities,  both  of 
which  are  just  as  open  as  the  systems  more  immediately  under  consi* 
deration,  to  the  objection  of  which  we  are  speaking,  and  that  in  addi^ 
tion  to  several  other  objections  of  greater  weight.  What  we  complaaii^ 
of  is,  that  there  is  so  much  more  teaching  than  learning ;  that  if  ev 
child  in  the  chiss  knows  ever}' thing  that  is  taught,  it  is  still  a  difFerenl 
thing  from  acquiring  it  by  his  own  exertions.  It  is  a  very  ea^y  and 
^cry  pleasant  thing  for  a  sharp  boy,  surrounded  by  class-fellows  as 
"  arp  as  himself,  and  with  a  lively  teacher  in  front  of  him,  full  of 
ready  illustrations  and  varied  questions,  to  gain  knowledge  upon  any 
subject  thus  presented  to  him  ;  but  is  he  to  the  same  extent  as  formerly 
gaining  habits  of  industry,  and  perseverance,  and  research,  and  humility, 
and  modesty,  and  patience  ?  Were  there  not  some  advantages,  mond, 
and  intellectual,  and  religioiis  advantages,  after  all,  in  the  old  rote  sys-fl 
terns  ?  We  have  no  wish  to  revive  the  old  spelling-books ;  not,  how*  fl 
ever,  from  any  objection  to  the  labour,  or,  if  the  reader  will,  drudgery, 
to  the  poor  child  ;  for  the  loss  of  this  we  regard  as  no  gain  :  and  as  to 
the  lessons  not  being  amusing,  it  is  better  that  learning  should  be  work 
than  play.  The  real  objection  is,  that  it  does  not  secure  the  end  in  view, 
namely,  teaching  to  spell,  which  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  wTiting.  In 
our  schools  for  the  lower  orders  there  is  a  sad  want  of  something 
analagous  to  the  set  tasks  at  our  public  schools— the  hard  bit  of  crabbed 
Greek  to  be  made  out  with  no  other  help  but  that  of  the  grammar  and 
dictionary,  or  the  copy  of  verses  upon  *'  Smoke"  or  any  other  out-of- 
the-way  subject,  without  even  the  allowance  of  a  Gradus.  We  want, 
especially,  something  that  will  be  continually  showing  the  child  how 
much  he  does  not  know  :  we  want  him  to  be  conscious  every  moment 
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difficulties,  but  at  the  same  time  to  feel  that  he  is  acquiring  the 
power  of  orercoming  them.  We  want  him  to  Imrn,  and  above  all  to 
learn  to  help  himself. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  probable  effects  upon  the  whole  cha* 
racter  in  after  life ;  they  are  as  obvious  as  important.  It  will  be 
more  to  our  purpose  to  mention  a  few  remedies,  though  they  too  will 
readily  suggest  themselves  to  the  observant  teacher. 

( 1 ,)  It  would  be  better,  then,  for  the  children  in  our  parochial  schools. 
tf  there  were  more  learning  by  heart,  we  do  not  say  by  rote.  Some  of 
our  reftdem  may  recollect  a  paper  on  tins  subject  in  the  Educational 
Magazine  for  1B40  (pp.  159 — 172),  the  main  drift  of  which  was.  that 
every  lesson  intended  to  be  committed  to  memory  should  be  first  gone 
through  by  the  class  as  a  reading  lesson,  and  made  the  subject  of  more 
than  ordinary  questioning  and  tUui^tration  hy  the  teacher.  Much 
might  be  done  towards  improving  the  mind  and  cultivating  the  taste, 
by  thus  storing  the  memory  with  extracts  from  our  beat  writers,  espe- 
cially our  older  poets*  And  while  a  distinction  is  made,  perhaps  need- 
lessly, between  learning  by  heart  and  learning  by  rote,  it  is  by  no  means 
required  that  the  child  ^hall  understand  beforehand,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
explain,  every  line  and  every  word  thus  presented  to  him :  it  will  be 
more  to  the  point  in  many  cases,  that  he  catch  the  tone  and  spirit  of 
the  possoge ;  and  one  main  object  is,  that  he  should  be  treasuring  up 
mftterialfl  for  use,  contemplatively  as  well  as  actively*  in  after  years. 
In  all  such  cases,  indeed^  it  is  desirable,  that  what  is  thus  learned  by 
heart  should  be  in  advance  of  his  mind  ;  above  him,  though  not  alto- 
gether out  of  reach.  Children  for  the  moat  part  exhibit  a  feeling  of 
dits  themselves  ;  they  seem  to  think  that,  e.  g..  poetry  to  be  worth  the 
trouble  of  learning,  as  distinguished  from  reading,  ought  to  be  of  the 
more  difficult  kiud.  It  ought  certainly  to  find  employment  for  all  the 
faculties  as  yet  developed  in  the  pupil's  mind« 

(2.)  It  would  be  gain,  too,  in  many  ways,  that  there  should  be 
more  work  done  at  home.  In  this  there  is  training  as  well  as  teaching ; 
and  every  schoolmaster  knows,  that  this  is  always  pleasing,  and  in 
many  cases  improving  to  the  parents  too,  and  sometimes  to  the  whole 
family  circle.  The  only  caution  here  required  is,  that  these  tasks 
ahotild  be  rather  encouraged  than  exacted. 

(3  )  It  has  been  remarked,  that  whatever  is  done  with  the  pen  or 
pencil,  though  in  ever  so  large  a  class,  is  of  necessity  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent individual  instruction.  The  idler  cannot  here  escape  in  the  crowd. 
Let  us,  then,  have  more  of  such  exercises  as  writing  from  dictation, 
which  is  indeed  common  in  our  schools,  and  writing  from  memory. 
which,  though  less  practised,  is  even  more  useful.  A  child  has  a  much 
more  thorough  knowledi^e,  a^i  well  as  faster  hold,  of  the  words  of  the 
ctttechifm  or  collect  or  text,  w^ho  can  write  it  out  correctly,  with  due 
regard  to  punctuation.  &c.,  than  another  who  can  only  say  it ;  and 
we  are  strangely  mistaken,  if  the  quiet  employment  of  writing  out  the 
religious  instruction  thus  word  by  word,  does  not  in  more  cases  than 
we  adults  are  apt  to  imagine,  give  rise  to  holy  or  hallowing  thouirhts,  and 
so  foster  a  habit  of  incalculable  worth.  The  very  fact,  too,  that  it  ja 
mj^mt  lesson,  is  of  importance  ;  for  anything  that  tends,  without  cir- 
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Hie  better  tii0  tMdwr,  hovever,  tlie  lev  freqveat  will  be  t^  dem- 
Cfoa  firoai  Ibt  regoltr  order  of  the  cliOdren,  nid  cooaeqoeadj  tls>  ^ 
tikfof  of  plecet.  Tbcre  is  more  oane  tittn  wotk  vbm  tbe  diildiai 
mm  ^*T*  tufting  abcmt. 

(04  Tbt  Crattt  eilegtiard  of  ill«  bowever,  is  tbe  Sequent  enuninatioQ 
of  mA  Mm,  tad  tbie,  a*  far  as  pnucticable,  bj  the  master  hunself. 
ttuvler  cxclauni,  "  Impossible  I "  let  him  be  sure  that  he 
our  meaning.  Only  let  the  requireineDtB  for  promotioQ 
tiitff  a  higher  claaa  be  well  defined  beforehand,  and  in  every  case  ngor- 
tiiitly  f%Mtiei\t  and  the  meani  of  instructing  himself  up  to  the  mark  be 
)j|iicr<l  witliin  every  child's  reach,  this  individual  examination  by  the 
mitttrr  will  thrn  be  confined  for  the  most  part  to  "removes/*  A 
Ilia  witl  t)C  ^ven  in  a  harmless  way  to  the  pupils  to  exert  them* 
i  '  ^,  ^Hilh  at  home  and  at  school »  and  the  master  will  soon  see  in  their 
(fiproTid  finiral  cbaraeter^ 

'  Qiianlo  meliu*  tit  diicere  quam  doceri.** 
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ON    ATTACHING    THE    MIDDLE    AND    LOWER 
ORDERS  TO  THE  CHURCH, 

OCR  PRSSSyr  MSANS  OP  EFFECTING  THIS  OBJECT. 


Mr  DsAR  Sill, — The  minds  of  those  who  are  iensible  of  the  benefits 
likely  to  be  derived  from  a  greater  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Church 
to  the  hberal  education  of  her  poorer  members,  and  who  concur  in  the 
views  I  attempted  to  express  in  my  last  letter*,  as  to  the  former  instru- 
tnentality  of  Grammar  Schools,  and  their  dependent  exhibitions,  towards 
this  object,  uill  natundly  turn  with  hope  to  the  prospect  of  reviving  the 
efficacy  of  these  institutions,  which  a  till  subsist,  in  form  and  material 
substance  at  least,  amongst  ourselves.  The  recent  Act  of  Parhamcnt 
"for  improving  the  condition  and  extending  the  benefits  of  Grammar 
SchoolBt"  of  course  enhances  this  prospect,  and  I  fervently  trust  that  it 
may  be  realized  ;  but  there  certainly  are  some  obstacles  to  its  immediate 
realization,  which  I  will  now  endeavour  to  point  out, 

inspection  of  Mr.  Carlisle's  volumes  will  at  once  show  us  that, 
to  the  altered  value  of  money  and  of  the  necessaries  of  hfe,  since 
iaries  of  grammar-school  masters  and  the  portions  of  exhibitioners 
first  assigned,  most  of  them  have  now  become  too  slender  to  afford 
competent  maintenance,  even  for  persons  of  the  most  frugal  habits, 
bwards  the  augmentation  of  these  the  new  Act,  except  indirectly,  by 
insolidating  two  or  more  slenderly- endowed  schools  in  the  same  place, 
course  contributes  nothing,  and  we  must  wait  patiently  till  a  reviving 
interest  in  these  institutions  recals  the  charity  of  individuals  to  tbis  long" 
abandoned  channel. i  How  far,  meanwbile,  the  opening  which  the  Act 
provides  for  the  introduction  of  other  learning  than  Latin  and  Greek 
may  encourage  active  and  zealous- minded  men  to  undertake  the  con- 
duct of  grammar  schools,  (cheerless  as  their  condition,  both  as  a  means 
of  subsistence,  and  a  means  of  usefulness,  at  present  seems  to  be,)  and 
by  collateral  means  to  endeavour  to  raise  their  efficiency,  we  shall  learn 
&s  time  goes  on.  But  it  is  obvious  that  any  such  change  must  in  many 
iBstanceB  be  deferred  till  the  death  or  resignation  of  the  present 
iters*  At  the  time  when  they  were  appointed  to  their  posts,  the 
idard,  by  which  the  due  fulfilment  of  their  duties  was  measured,  fell 
.tely  below  our  present  expectations ;  and  we  cannot  reasonably 
(much  as  we  may  desire)  that  in  their  declining  years  persons 


Supr^ft,  p.  43. 
^  3fxi  It  4lh  Vict.  c.  77.    A  useful  abstract  of  this  Act  is  given  m  the  Educa- 
tiooal  MagEzme,  Vol.  2,  p.  325. 

J  [Mcmnwhtlc  it  is  refreshing  to  notice,  that  something  is  being  done  in  this  way. 

ta  tlie  Law  Report  in  this  number,  it  will  be  seen  that  some  new  exhibitions  have 

I  founded  in  connection  with  Highgate  Grammar  School ;  also  in  the  Intelligence, 

it  is  proposed  to  institute  some  scholarships  in  honour*  and  bearing  the  name 

,  the  Rev.  Hugh  M*Neile.     The  funds,  too,  of  Exeter  Free  Gramioar  School  are 

;  so  flounsbtn^  a  slalc  that  the  trustees  have  been  enabled  to  increase  seven  of  the 

hibitions  to  £40  a  year  each.     The  present  amount  of  six  of  the  exhibitions  so 

it  £34.  and  of  the  seventh  only,  £30  a  year. — En.] 
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{kdiould  begin  to  conceive  a  zeal  and  interest  for  a  Tocation  for  which, 
'  even  in  earlier  life,  they  had  perhaps  no  aptitude  or  inch  nation,* 

As  regards  the  exhibitions  attached  to  the  grammar  schools^  there  is 
moreover  a  moral  difficulty,  over  and  above  the  pecuniary  one.  Sir 
Thomas  More,  comparing  the  past  with  the  present  state  of  our  colleges, 
asks  ^fontesinos  these  home  questions  ;• — 

"  Ifl  the  poor  schotftr  upon  the  &ftme  footing  in  your  coUeget  that  he  W9B  one  or 
two  hundred  yean  ago?  Have  not  officei  become  servile,  both  in  reality  and  in 
appearance,  which  carried  with  them  no  auch  character  in  old  timea,  when  thttj  were 
performed  in  great  houses  by  youths  of  high  birth,  in  the  coar^  of  a  genprout  eda- 
^catimii  suited  to  their  birth  and  expectandeat  Is  not  inferiority  of  condition  in 
four  Untvertitiea  made  more  humiliating  than  it  was  in  times  when  the  distifictioo 
of  ranki  was  more  broadly  marked^  and  lb  not  that  huniiiiation  of  a  kind  which  ia 

likely  to  produce  anything  rather  than  humility? One  consei^uencc  of  all  this  ii^ 

.  that  the  disacnting  ministry  is  (ilkd  with  men,  the  greater  part  of  whom  would  have 
Ibecome  clergy  of  the  establishment,  if  there  had  been  the  same  fadlities  for  enter- 
ing it,  t 

I  fear  it  is  indeed  true,  that  before  the  children  of  the  poor  will  be 

readily  admitted  into  our  collets,  and  meet  with  no  obstacles  to  their 
nltiraate  attainment  of  fellowships,  a  considerable  change  of  feeling 
I  must  slill  take  place  in  those  bodies ;  the  social  qualities  which  genteel 
birth  and  associations  alone  can  give,  are  perhaps  still  too  hig-hly  valued 
among  them ;  and  tiie  disposition  to  break  through  all  restrictions,  in* 
stituted  by  founders  in  favour  of  particular  localities*  has  likewise  tended 
to  render  the  poor  niau*s  hope  of  provision  for  his  son  at  the  University 
much  more  precarious.  The  current  of  men's  thoughts  is  now  setting, 
I  we  confidently  hope,  in  an  opjjosite  direction ;  still  the  change,  affecting 
"  fts  it  does  the  interests  and  feelings  of  large  classes  of  the  community* 
must  necessarily  be  slow  and  gradual.  But,  in  the  meantime,  the  want 
of  catechists  for  our  missions,  and  of  young  men  willing  to  undertake 
irksome  and  laborious  dudes  at  home,  is  increasingly  felt ;  and  what  ia 
perhaps  worse,  though  less  tangible,  the  affections  of  the  middle  ranks 
— ^from  whence  lahotirers  of  this  homely  kind  must  chiefly  be  drawn — 
continue  (as  IvdA  been  said)  unreconciled  to  the  Church,  and  uninterested 
in  her  struggles  to  reclaim  the  population  of  our  large  towns,  and 
to  evangelize  our  colonies. 

It  will  not  then,  perhaps,  be  deemed  superfluous,  if  I  attempt  to  sug- 
gest a  more  immediate  mode  of  meeting  our  present  difficulties — bl  mode 
not  intended  to  supersede  the  more  ancient  one,  but  rather  as  subsidiary 
and  prejjaratory  to  it. 

It  certainly  appears  to  me,  that  the  general  feeling  of  the  day  ia  too 
far  removed  from  the  system  of  our  forefathers  to  be  brought  back  to  it 
at  one  step.  Some  intermediate  resting-place  is  required,  and  auch  a 
one  would  seem  to  be  provided  in  that  vocation  w^hicb  is  daily  rising  in 
estimation  and  attainments — ^that  of  the  parochial  schoolmaster*     From 


•  In  confirmation  of  what  1  have  hinted  with  regard  to  the  present  masters  of 
grammar  achools,  viewed  (u  a  doss,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  refer  to  the  conaidcmte, 
yet  uoahrinking,  strictures  of  the  Rev.  J.  Allen.  Her  Mnjesty's  Inspector;  m  his  Re- 
port on  the  state  of  several  Schools  in  the  County  of  Derby, — Aftnufei  ^  the  Com- 
TOt/iff«?o/Couriri/,  I841-4a.     flvo.  p.  160.  '  _ 

t  Southcy's  Colloquies.  Vol.  2,  p.  133, 
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ft  »ens€  of  the  deep  importance  of  obtaining  a  race  of  men  duly  qualified 
for  this  office  have  arisen  the  fttrenuous  exertions  of  the  last  four  years, 
for  the  establishment  of  Dioce.san  Training  Schools.     So  far  a^  T^gBjrdB 
the  number  of  these  actually  founded,  the  qualifications  of  those  who 
have  undertaken  to  conduct  them,  and  their  internal   regulation  and 
dLscipline«  very  great  reason  for  thankfulness  and  encouragement  we 
already  have.     But  as  regards  the  number  of  pupils  who  offer  them- 
selves aa  candidates  for  a  share  in  these  benefits,  there  is  some  ground, 
it  must  be  owned,  for  disappointment ;  eyen  looking  at  the  question  as 
a  prudential  one  on  the  part  of  parents,  it  is  surprising  that  the  compa- 
rative advantages,  in  the  way  both  both  of  present  saving  and  of  after 
provision,  which  these  institutions  offer,  have  not  been  more  appreciated. 
I       The  Principal  of  the  Central  Training  College  has  shown  ua  their  advan- 
[      tages  as  compared  with  the  prospects  of  the  clerical  profession^  in  his 
^B|^ry  interesting  account  of  that  institution,  comprised  in  the  last  Report 
^^M  the  National  Society.     Let  us  for  a  moment  consider,  in  the  same 
^Haanner,  their  position  with  reference  to  clerkships  and  apprenticeships 
^Hn  ordinary  calling. 

r  No  less  a  sum  than  £200  is  required  tn  London  by  chemists  and  other 

I       respectable  tradesmen,  as  an  apprentice  fee  ;  and  the  expenses  of  bind- 
ing a  young  man  to  an  attorney  is,  of  course,  much  greater.     But  even 
'       after  this  expense  has  been  incurred,  the  far  greater  one  of  setting  the 
youth  up  in  business,  or  obtaining  a  clerkship  in  an  attorney's  office, 
remains  behind.     Contrast  with  this  the  exjienses  of  the  college  at 
Chelsea ;  £25  per  annum  and  one  sutt  of  clothes  is  all  that  is  required  ; 
for  this  snm  the  youth  is  boarded  and  lodged,  and  receives  a  degree  of 
moral  and  intellectual  training,  of  supervision  and  guidance,  for  which 
many  of  us  would  thankfully  exchange  all  they  gained,  some  years  i 
at  school  and  college.     And  when  his  course  is  finislied  he  is  not  lefl 
to  his  own  means  of  obtaining  advancement ;  the  National  Society  ha 
pledged  itself  to  recommend  him  to  situations  which  average,  as  Mi 
ileridge  states.  £75  per  annum,  and  to  which  an  intelligent  teacher| 
J  look  almost  immediately.    Such  is  the  total  expense  bs  regards  pay^ 
lys,  but  tliere  are   ten   exhibitioners  already  at  the  college,  and 

IS  of  a  sum  which  is  now  being  raised  for  the  express  purpose  < 

citing  and  meeting  further  sums  contributed  by  district  boards  and] 

m  other  local  sources,  the  number  of  those  who  are  prepared  for  their 

re  calling  at  free  cost,  is  daily  increasing.     At  the  Diocesan  IVain- 

Schools.  where  the  salaries  offered  may  be  smaller,  the  expenses  are 

likewise  lower,  and  so  Uttle  are   the  advantages  which  an  intelligent 

youth  may  already  obtain   from  these  country  institutions  generally 

known,  that  I  shall  not  apologize  for  troubling  you  with  the  following 

details: — 

At  Wijf CHESTER  the  annual  expenses  of  training  ore  £20 ;  at  Chi- 
CHKSTsa.  £15  only  ;  at  York  the  same,  with  four  exhibitions  already 
founded^  and  ten  more  to  be  added  by  Ripon  diocese  of  £10  each  ;  at 
Cbkst£R,  the  expenses  arc  £25.  with  ten  exhibitions  of  £12  6s.  each  ; 
at  ExBTBK,  the  annual  expenses  £20,  and  ten  exhibitioners  of  £10;  at 
Lichfield.  £26.  with  Beven  exhibitions  of  £10  already  bestowed,  and 
others  founded,  and  still  open  to  competition;  at  Oxroan,  the  annual 
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id  tbt  poor,  «i  fta  ocowioBsl  >wi>fii 
Sdiool*  Midi  ft  ^  woold  he  a  voy 
^(Mt  And  in  ctt»e  of  his  senriceft  bdog  fikdy  to  W 
«  Kilter  ol  tlie  icbool  in  kb  cnm  viOiige,  1 
cosifan  asd  tecurity  the  dergymaa  would  derifv  from 
with  hifl  chamrtrr. 
lOVt  of  tb«  clergy  koow  too  well  the  eviU  resultiiif  from  an  engage^ 
hfMttity  formed  with  ftn  adult  teacher,  whose  fiubteqiKiit  miscon- 
duct Ijuji  raujicd  tbem  ioBnite  trouble,  as  well  as  thrown  discredit  oa 
their  nchfxil :  and  ihould  the  day  ever  arrive  when  the  heads  of  our 
Church  shall  tliink  it  expedient  to  promote  those  who  have  earxied  a 
good  dfiprve  in  the  school,  to  be  deacons  in  the  Church,  what  an  un- 
fpeakable  advantage  will  art»e  to  the  clergyman,  from  haring  thus 
eiiftblad  a  boy  to  undertukc  such  an  office  in  his  natiye  paris^h.  To 
••timate  thii,  let  ui  take  the*  ca^e  of  one  on  whom  a  large,  and  pa-hapa 
iwgiMrtod  cuie  hat  been  early  thrown,  and  who  has  resolved  to  devoi 
thi?  reoiuitiing  ytari  and  energies  of  his  life  to  the  welfare  of  the  sonla 
tliun  e(itru»tcd  to  his  charge.  The  employment  of  one  or  more  curat 
In  n\m>\iiirly  uecep^iaiy  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  this  duty  ;  and  how  fre- 
quently, durinj(  the  course  of  his  life,  does  their  selection  involve  him 
in  difhruhy,  nnd  dintract  bis  thoughts  from  those  pasloral  cares  which 
€*liiirit  Iff  imdividt'd  uppliciition  ?  In  the  firi»t  place,  the  inquiries  after  a 
r  il  thr  rlioicu  of  one,  who,  in  the  present  complicated  state 

I  I  iiliuK  nt,   and  of  Bcnsitive  jealousy  with  which  any  diversity^ 

III  i)|jiiiK*ii  in  rcgurtU'd,   will  be  likely  to  harmonize  with  his  priQcipal, 
eoit  no  httle  time  and  luixicty.    Next,  supposing  a  hoiieful  choice  to  be 
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made,  the  chances  of  some  differences  breaking  out  on  a  closer  intimacy^ 
of  some  peculiarity  in  his  deroeftuor,  rendering  him  unpopular  in  the  i 

h,  or  of  his  not  being  sufficiently  humble  and  obedient  to  continue  tol 
!t  in  subordination  to  his  Rector,  whom  he  may  far  surpass  in  abilit^fK.! 

id  learning,  are  of  course  considerable.  Lastly,  supposing  none  of 
these  obstacles  to  occur,  but  the  views  of  the  curate  to  be  as  accordant, 
Im  temper  as  obUging,  his  activity  and  perseverance  as  unwearied,  as 
can  be  desired,  then  comes  preferment.  Such  a  termination  is  generally 
contemplated  from  the  hrst,  after  a  limited  period  ;  but  should  this  nol 
he  the  case,  in  proportion  to  the  zeal  and  excellence  of  the  curate  gro¥ 
the  certainty  of  his  being  called  to  a  higher  sphere  of  duty. 

And  now,  contrast  with  this  the  case  of  a  young  man,  once  the  in« 
mate  of  the  parsonage,  now  a  Deacon,  returning  to  officiate  as  curate 
in  his  native  place.     His  early  character  has  been  moulded  by  his  pre- 
sent superior  according  to  his  own  sentiments ;  he  is  endeared  to  the^J 
parishioners  by  the  ties  of  birth  and  by  their  knowledge  of  his  religiouaj 
deportment  from  youth  upwards  ;    his  reverence  for  his  patron  has  be« 
come  a  matured  habit ;    he  has  no  desire  to  exchange  his  old  home  fori 
another  where  he  will  be  less  appreciated,  nor  has  he   any  connexions 
through  whom  promotion  will  naturally  descend  upon  him.     What  a 
satisfaction  would  it  be  to  our  clergyman  to  look  forward  to  having  the 
lahours  of  such  an  assistant  permanently  united  to  his  own  ;  to  be  able 
to  delegate  to  him  the  direction  of  the   school^   to  which  (with  perhaps 
little  aptitude  for  teaching),  he  is  now  obliged  to  devote  so  much  of  his 
own  time  ;  to  form  with  him  schemes  of  enduring  usefulness  to  be  car- 
ried on  in  concert  together  to  their  lives*  end ! 

To  such  of  the  clergy  as  have  nut  yet  taken  part  in  the  vigorous 
effort  lately  made  to  improve  Church  Education,  who  perhaps  think  it 
superfluous,  and  that  it  may  well  be  left  to  the  State,  which  aeems  only 
too  willing  to  engross  it,  or  who,  having  at  no  little  personal  sacrifice 
set  on  foot  a  National  School,  think  that  they  have  done  everything— 
to  them  I  would  respectfully  address  a  few  words  in  conclusion. 

The  clergyman's  care  for  the  education  of  his  parishioners,  is  no  op- 
lal  or  newly  imposed  task ;    rather  it  is   one  of  very  primitive  and 

iversal  obligation.  The  5th  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople 
IS  as  follows: — **  Presbyteri  per  vicos  et  viQas  scholas  haheant.  Et  si 
quis  fidelium  suos  parvvhs  ad  dtscendas  litteraa  commendare  vult,  eos 
non  renuant  suscipere.     Nihil  autem  ah   cis  pretium  exigant  , ex- 

'pto  quod  eis  parentes  eorum,  charitatis  studio,  su&  voluntate   obtule- 

it."      It  appears  further  from  a  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Vaisou  in 
\Q9,   that  Presbyters  were  directed  to  bring  up  young  persons*  in  their 
houjtest  and  prepare  them  for  the  Clerical  State,   by  teaching  them 

e  Psalter,  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  other  good  rules  of  dls- 

line ;    and   the   same   rule  obtained   in    the   Diocese   of   Orange.* 
lly,  to  bring  the  matter  home  to  ourselves,   in  990,  the  substance 

the  ancient  Canon  of  Constantinople,t  expressly  containing  the  words, 

•  Thomtss.  lie  Vet  Ecd.  Discip.  p.  2,  1.  I,  c.  88,  S  10,  and  c.  96,  S  4. 
t  Wilkins'i  ConciU*,  Vol  I.  ii.  270.    SceaUo  Canon  Selwyii  on  CutUedral  Reform, 
Put  II,  p,  lU. 
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tir  DoMiBiTi  iTTts  scholof  kabfrt/'  became  in' 
i  tmr  own  ecclesiastical  laws. 
It  tULj  be  1^.  iikdeed,  tbat  while  duties  remain  the  same,  the  mode  of 
jfelilling  rhfim  vwiei  wilk  the  times ;  and  thmt»  at  the  present  day.  by  ac< 
'I  MfMtiiitexidiiisr  a  National  School,  the  clergyman 
piimitaTe  obligation.  Let  this  be  fully  granted 
,  are  tlMta  not  fre^iiexit  cases  in  which,  from  want  of  funds  or  otb 
,  he  is  prediided  ^om  doing  so  ?  The  erection  of  the  Parocki\ 
wmf  be  ba^nnid  bis  yawu  ;  the  dQmestic  tutelage  can  hardly  be 
L  widun  tt.  And  even  where  a  school  has  been  succe9- 
fUlf  crtftbKslied«  does  it  not  often  go  to  his  heart  to  see  (in  Bisboji 
Selwyn*s  words*).  "  awnj  of  the  most  bo|ieful  of  his  Bcholars  fall  away 
!  of  p*^*ng  into  die  sernce  of  careless  and  profane  mas- 
How  shall  be  better  spue  bis  ledings  this  pang,  and  establish 
btmaelf  ami  bis  BiUe  mm  (pannilos).  that  peculiarly  domestic 
mad  frntrntmi  f^jMm  which  the  Canon  seems  to  enjoin,  than  by  adopts 
log,  fton  tune  lo  time,  the  suggestions  1  hare  ventured  to  throw 
out? 

Bdie?e  me  to  be,  mj  dear  Sir»  laithfully  youn. 

6.  F.  W. 


an 


FACTORY  BILL. 

QOVBRSMRKT  EDCCJTIONAL  SCHEME. 

Mt  Dvae  StE, — ^The  Factory  BUI  has  engaged  my  most  anxious  at- 
tention since  my  conversation  with  you  ;  but  1  have  been  unable»  for 
several  reasons,  to  fnl&l  my  promise  of  writing  you  on  the  subject  before 
this  day  ;  and  as  it  is  so  near  the  end  of  the  month p  if  I  am  not  already 
too  late,  I  must  confine  myself  to  a  few  general  remarks,  without  en- 
tering into  the  details  of  the  Bill. 

The  debate,  if  it  be  not  more  fitly  called  the  conversation*  which  took 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  night,  will  have  drawn  attention  to 
to  some  of  the  practical  details  of  the  Bill ;  by  which,  tn  fact»  its  real 
character  must  be  chiefly  decided. 

Into  these  I  do  not  proix>se  now  to  enter,  but  venture  to  commend 
them  to  the  careful  consideration  of  your  readers,  and  of  those  espe- 
cially who  are  themselves  patient  and  persevering  labourers  in  the  field, 
over  which  the  operation  of  the  Bill  is  to  extend.  Those  faithful  ser- 
vants of  their  Master,  who  "  mid  the  din  of  towns  and  cities,*'  well 
nigh  sink  under  "  the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight  of  all  this  unintel- 
ligible world/'  who  struggle  single  handed  with  a  mass  of  sin  and 
misery,  suffered  to  grow  up,  to  the  shame  of  this  Christian  country, 
with  no  commensurate  efforts  for  its  removal,  are  well  aware  that  the 
government  cannot  leave  things  as  they  are.  If  they  give  the  authors 
of  the  meoBure  credit  for  honest  intentions,  and  are  satisfied  that  there 
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Ik  no  eurrendcr  of  piinctple  to  worldly  expediency,  they  will  gladly  pass 
pn  from  the  disctission  of  abstract  points,  to  coosider  how  the  Bill  will 
kork  in  its  details  ;  and  they  will  especially  watch  the  bearing  of  small 
■iterations  which  haTe  been,  or  may  be  hereafter  suggested,  with  a  view, 
in  the  one  hand*  to  make  the  measure  really  effect  its  proposed  object, 
m,  on  the  other,  to  change  its  character  altogether. 
f  Being,  as  1  am,  pressed  for  time,  I  must  content  myself  with  sending 
pou  a  few  notes  of  the  impressions  under  which  I  approached  the  consi- 
deration of  this  Bin,  and  of  the  extent  to  which  they  seem  modified  by 
a  consideration  of  its  details. 

It  may  be  assumed  in  any  plan  of  public  education,  that  if  the  object 
be  lo  train  up  Englishmen  in  loyalty  to  the  Crown  and  attachment  to 
the  institutions  of  the  country,  the  agency  of  the  Church  must  be  called 
into  play,  so  far  as  possible. 

That,  the  object  of  education  being  to  raise  men  above  the  degrading 

I      inlluepces  around  them,  to  call  out  and  strengthen  the  spirit  in  its  war* 

^■ue  M^th  the  world  and  the  ilesh.  and  in  so  doing  to  mature  the  faculties 

^B^^c^  ^^  ^^  given  them,  the  action  of  the  Church  should  be,  as  far 

as  possible*  spontaneous  ;  it  should  have  freedom  of  action  from  within  ; 

and  only  be  controUed  from  without  just  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to 

restrain  abuse  and  guard  against  neglect. 

That  such  freedom  is  not  compatible  with  any  arrangement  which 
may  enable  the  government  of  the  day.  representing  as  that  must  to  a 
great  extent  the  preponderance  of  worldly  influence,  to  exercise  a  sen- 
sible and  immediate  interference  in  the  details  of  public  education. 
either  as  to  the  subjects  taught  or  the  manner  of  teaching. 

That  in  a  system  of  education  worthy  to  be  st^ported  and  encouraged 

bj  the  state,  religion  should  be  so  blended  with  all  the  elements  of 

Icoowledge  as  to  sanctify  and  give  unity  of  purpose  to  the  whole. 

^B    lliat  for  this  purpose  religion  should  be  so  taught  as  to  be  living  and 

^Kractical.  and  therefore,  not  as  a  set  of  dogmas  detached  from  their 

^^nfttural  connexion  with  other  things ;  seeing  that  it  is  most  undesirable 

ijx  a  school  to  draw  attention  to  controverted  points,  or  to  the  ground 

oa  wMch  the  authority  of  the  teacher  rests. 

Consequently,  there  should  be  in  the  schools  of  the  Church  no  broad 
line  drawn  between  what  is  secular  and  what  is  religious — still  less  any 
qioeation  of  what  is  general  and  what  is  special  in  religion.  Secular 
knowledge  should  at  all  times  be  made  to  illustrate  religious  teaching, 
while  religion  should  throughout  sanctify  general  knowledge  and  direct 
mental  discipline.  Duties  and  principles  of  action  should  be  seen  to 
rest  on  revealed  doctrines,  while  doctrines  are  seen  to  be  living  and  real 
tm  their  application  is  gradually  unfolded. 

On  Jookbg  at  the  Bill  I  could  not  but  observe  three  things,  with  con- 
siderable apprehension  as  to  their  probable  effect  on  the  working  of 
the  measure  before  us,  and  still  more  with  reference  to  the  precedent 
which  they  might  tend  to  establish. 

1,  The  influence  of  the  Committee  of  Council. 

2,  As  a  consequence,  the  separation  between  what  is  secular  and 
what  is  religious,  more  or  lees  involved  in  the  separate  jurisdiction 


Its  FACTOAT   BILL. 

iiiigned  to  tlie  Committee  of  €ouacil  on  the  one  liand,  and  to 
Bbhop  and  Clerical  Trustee  on  the  other* 

3,  The  fact   that  two  difTerent  classes  of  children  in  the  ei 
are  to  rccrivc  rclipfioua  instruction  under  different  conditions*  ' 

Now,  in  the  Hrat  place ,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  we  are 
longer  free  to  my  what  the  Church  would  do,  if  it  could  (on  this  hi 
there  it  much  more  to  be  said  than  I  can  now  even  allude  to).  1 
State  hat  practically  taken  the  matter  in  hand,  so  far  as  relates  to  I 
factory  dtttricts,  and  the  present  government  is  composed  of  men  n 
care  fur  nuire  to  rest  upon  what  they  do,  than  upon  the  abstract  pi 
ciple;*  they  put  forth  in  speeches,  and  in  schemes  which  tbey  do  not  exp^ 
lu  earry.  Honiething  will  be  done,  and  looking  to  the  events  of  ]i 
uutumii,  the  niulto  is»  '*  What  is  done  *twere  well  it  were  done  quickly 

It  *»»  thcreftin*,  not  easy  to  resist  the  following  conclusions  ; — 

Thiit  the  Church .  with  her  present  imperfect  organization*  canii 
Anp]Uy.  unaided,  the  required  education  in  the  factory  districts,  wit| 
»ueh  a  period  of  time  as  those  who  arc  responsible  for  the  public  tn 
quillity  are  entitled  to  insist  upon. 

That  if  the  State  comes  in  with  more  than  ordinary  aid,  it  hafl 
daim  to  tee  that  iln  funds  are  duly  applied  to  the  special  emergenc 
W©  arp  therefore  not  iti  a  position  to  remonstrate  against  the  continm 
uxiitencc  of  the  Committee  of  Council ;  we  must  rather  endeavg 
to  have  itii  functions  so  far  defined  as  to  secure  the  Church  agail] 
all  ititerlVreucc  in  matters  of  religion,  and  all  unnecessary  control , 
other  mnitt^rs. 

That  however  undesirable  it  may  be  to  frame  a  system  to  teach  t^ 
clasies*  of  children  in  the  same  school  on  different  religious  bases, 
other  jilan  can  be  suggested  under  present  circumstances,  to  meet  t 
pariifular  cilvc,  which  would  not  involve  principles  more  dangerous 
Church  and  State,  that  i:*,  provided  Uie  folbwing  be  made  clear:  tb 
there  be  no  reeoguiHon  of  rival  systems  of  religion  ;  that  the  religia 
teaching  of  the  tliurch  be  complete,  as  regards  all  who  do  not  objects 
receive  tt :  that  the  general  teaching  given  to  the  whole  school  be  m 
as  not  to  shake  the  foundations  of  what  is  more  full  and  complel 
(this.  I  think,  will  be  attained,  if  due  security  is  given  for  the  appoiij 
meat  of  a  rirnipetent  master*  and  for  his  removal  in  case  he  turn  a 
inoompetent) ;  that  wlule  no  human  formulary  is  imposed,  as  of  aut| 
rity»  on  those  who  object,  the  master  be  free  to  teach  the  meaning: 
Holy  Scripture,  and  not  merely  tied  to  the  reading  of  the  words. 

Mow  fur  these  points  are  secy  red  by  the  Bill,  is  another  matter;  '. 
principles  are,  to  a  great  extent,  involved  in  its  details,  and  therelfl 
the  effect  of  the  clauses  should  be  carefully  weighed.     The  case  " 
of  special  and  limited  application,  and  must  be  dealt  with  acco 
for  the  same  reason,  it  must  be  held  to  furnish  no  precedent  f( 
milar  cases.  I 

If,  after  careful  examination,  your  readers  are  satisfied,  that  the  pi 
posed  enactraents  will  surrender  no  fundamental  principle,  and  wi 
some  little  alteration  in  detail,  are  likely  to  be  tlie  means  of  reclaimi 
from  practical  heathenism  a  mass  of  destitute  children,  they  will  not^ 
restj-ained  by  any  timid  alarms  as  to  future  dangers,  or  by  any  distrq 
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^of  the  Church's  power  to  meet  new  circumstances,  from  accepting  a 
^IkQ  which  is  undoubtedly  the  fruit  of  honest  intentions,  and  tixe  result 
of  a  careful  cousideratioa  of  a  comph^cated  and  difficult  case,  I  must 
^^olo^zc  for  writing  to  you  in  &q  much  haste. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  very  faithfully, 

T.  D,  A. 
I,  Marck  2o,  1843. 


A  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  FOR  300  BOYS  IN  ONE  ROOM. 

PROPOSED  ARRASGEMBNT. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  the  above  title  that  we  are  advocates  for 

^arge  schools,  even  in  the  case  of  boys  ;  for  girls  they  ure,  we  had  almost 

^^id,  intolerable.     la  either  case  we  should  prefer  such  a  limited  num- 

^Ber  as  would  allow  the  master  or  mistress  an  opportunity  of  studying 

^Ijc  character  and  circumstances  of  every  child,  and  now  and  then  of 

taaving  a  quiet  talk  witli  them  one  by  one.     It  has  often  been  a  subject 

cif  doubt  with  U3  whether,  among  all  the  wonderful  eights  and  extraor- 

cS^mary  achievements  in  some  of  our   most  famous  schools   in  London 

sjid  other  fine  places,  there  13  not  a  great  want  somewhere  of  education, 

^>  have  even  caught  ourselves  at  times  imagining,  that  tliere  is  some 

grtod  after  all  in  a  quiet  sensible  old  dame  provoking  her  dull  charge  to 

emulate  their  grandmothers  x  **  All !  your  father*s  mother,  when  she  was 

ttibig  as  you.  Betsy,  used  n't  to  sit  playing  with  her  fingers  so  ;    she 

could  read  the  hardest  chapter  in  the  Bible,  and  bad  worked  that  beau- 

^ul  sampler — you  know  what  I  mean — before  your  age.     IVe  heard 

her  toother  tell,  that  she  never  knew  her  say  a  bad  word  in  her  life." 

Certainly  we  should  regard  it  as  great  gain,  if  every  child  in  a  paro* 

^lial  ichool  was  quite  sure  that  his  master  knew  him,  and  felt  a  living 

mtnest   in    him.   personally  and   individudly.     Still  we  are    glad    to 

*dtftowledge  there  are  many  and  great  advantages  in  a  large  school, 

»nd,  whether  or  not,  large  schools  we  must  and  shall  have*     And  such 

t)(mg  the  casej  let  us  endeavour  to  make  the  master  as  well  acquainted 

■»  circumstances  will  allow  with  each  and  every  child  under  his  care. 

I*t  the  lowest  class  see  him,  and  be  seen  by  him,  if  they  are  not  often 

to  buve  the  honour  of  being  taught  by  him.     Do  not  let  him  be  shut  up 

JWirly  all  the  day  in  a  separate  room  with  the  higbeet  class,  cramming 

tiitttt  against  a  coming  examination,  or  some  other  show-day,  while 

tbe  rest  are  left  to  the  mercy  of  underlings,  whether  monitors  or  pupil- 

tt^ehera.     Here  again,  let  us  not  be  misunderstood  :  the  master  ought 

tolnatow  most  time  upon  the  first  class,  and  no  school  approximating 

to  I  large  one  is  perfect  without  a  el  ass.  room.     We  say,  however,  a 

diii-room,  to  be  used  for  special  purposes,  and  on  extraordinary  occa- 

toe.    We  have  no  sympathy  with  the  notion  that  seems  to  be  gaining 

groand  in  some  quarters,  that  it  would  be  desirable,  if  practicable,  to 

it?e  a  separate  room  for  each  class,  and  that,  with  a  view  to  such 
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Axrangementa,  achool-roooiB  ftfaouM  be  built  in  an  unnatural  shape  is 
L  order  to  admit  of  a  ^uasi  separation,  according  to  the  number  of  clwef» 
I  by  baize  curtains,  or  some  other  more  ingeoioua  cootiivance.  In  all 
I  this  we  see  certain  lost  and  very  questionable  gain :  indeed,  there  is  but 
P  one  argument  in  its  favour,  or  rather*  one  reason  for  its  adoption,  viz., 
the  prevention  of  noise  or  interruption  from  the  other  classes.  For  this. 
as  we  shall  presently  show,  we  can  provide  in  other  and  leas  objection* 
able  ways*  The  only  thing  that  would  recoDcile  us  to  this  new  arrange- 
ment, would  be  the  appointment  to  each  class  of  a  separate  master — not 
a  pupil  teacher,  or  apprentice*  or  mere  assistant — but  a  separate  master. 
And  even  were  this  feasible  (and  there  are  other  objections  to  it  be<ides 
the  expense),  we  should  still  wish  the  whole  to  be  under  the  head-mas* 
ter's  eye.  But  every  practical  man  knows,  that  if  we  are  to  depend  in 
any  measure  upon  monitors,  or  even  apprentices,  the  less  they  are  left 
to  themselves — in  other  words,  the  less  the  master-mind  is  out  of  the 
room,  the  better;  the  better  as  regards  the  work  done,  and  still  more 
ao  as  regards  the  general  tone  and  spirit  of  the  schooL  Children  are 
often  told  that  they  ought  to  be  as  quiet  as  mice :  so  they  can  be  at 
times,  andi  on  the  other  band,  at  times,  "  when  the— — ,"  wc  were  about 
to  quote  an  old  proverb,  but  pause,  for  fear  some  schoolmistress  should 
be  oflTended  and  charge  us  with  calling  names.  It  is  enough  for  our 
purpose  to  remind  the  reader,  that  there  is  a  time  when  •*  mice  begin 
to  play,*'  and,  "we  will  be  bold  to  add.  kitten st  oo,  for  we  are  not  so  \ 
much  afraid  of  the  anger  of  monitors  and  pupil- teachers.  ] 

If,  then,  we  are  to  have  a  large  echuoli  say  for  300  boys,  let  us  liave 
it  in  one  large  room.  Be  there  a  class-room  attached  or  not,  let  the 
master  have  tlie  whole  number  as  much  as  possible  under  his  eye.  We 
lay  no  stress  upon  the  fact  (though  this  is  worth  mentioning),  that  one 
full-sized  room  is  often  available  for  other  than  school  purposes,  espe- 
cially if  it  be  so  contrived.  Chat  an  adjoiuing  girFs  school  can  be,  to  a 
certain  extent,  thrown  into  it  upon  great  occasiuns.  The  grand  point  is, 
that  the  master,  or  clergyman  when  present,  should  see  and  be  seen  by 
the  whole  school,  though  occupied  with  a  single  class ;  that  his  pre^ 
aence  should  be  felt.  The  mere  presence  of  the  superior,  though  uo^h 
seen,  unheard,  unthought  of,  is  gain  in  a  thousand  ways.  ^H 

Let  ns,  however,  grapple  at  once  with  the  main  difficulty,  viz.,   thi^^ 
interruption  to  each  class  from  the  rest.      Reserving  for  a  future  occa- 
sion a  paper  already  in  hand,  containing  a  number  of  minute  directions, 
how  to  reduce  the  noi^e  in  National  Schools,  we  have  only  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  two  measures  in  particular ; — 

One  of  them,  as  described   at  sufficient  length  in  the  course  of  1 
first  article  in  this  number,  is  the  introduction  of  a  mttch  larger  prop 
tion  than  common  of  silent  work,  suck  as  preparing  lessons,    learuing^ 
by  heart,  writing  from  dictation  or  from  memory,  composition  and  other' 
exercises,  hueal  and  map  drawing,  &c.     This  of  course  implies  such  an 
arrangement  of  the  tirue- table,  as  Chat  only  one  half  of  the  school  shall 
be  engaged  in  loud  lessons  at  a  time. 

TJie  other  provision  is,  that  the  room  be  fitted  up  in  such  a  manner 
as  will  necessarily  tend  to  quietness,  by  keeping  the  classes  wtiich  are 
engaged  in  vtvd  voce  lessons,  as  fax  apart  from  each  other  as  possible. 
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'  rftther,  reaemn^  at  all  times  the  central  port  of  the  room  for  fiilent 
rork. 
The  foUowing  diagram*  though  a  poor  one,  vUl  explain  our  mean 
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Here,  the  reader  will  observe,  that  the  whole  number  in  attendance 

Ki  a  school  of  300  i«  eupposed  to  be  in  one  room,  which  is  so  contrived, 
liat  whatever  ckf»  the  master  may  be  teaching  or  examining  (for  no 
e*k  is  provide^  for  him),  he  can  have  an  eye  to  all  that  is  going  on  in 
D  the  rest.  1  here  is  a  gallery  provided  for  about  half  the  number ; 
be  form  of  «hich,  and  purposes  for  which  it  will  be  used,  are  stated 
in  the  first  number  of  this  Journal.  It  is  only  necessary  here  to  men- 
tion, that  It  it  contrived  to  hold  the  aggregate  of  the  square  classes 
at  the  sides  of  the  room,  so  that  when  one  is  in  use  the  other  will  be 
empty  I   and  vice  vcred.     For  instance,   when  the   children  are  at  oral 

IlcMons  in  their  separate  classes  on  opposite  sides  of  the  room,  they  will 
iesirociy  interfere  with  each  other,  as  the  largest  division — that  in  the 
kfitre — will  be  perfectly  quiet ;  for  the  gallery  will  be  unoccupied,  and 
fee  children  at  the  parallel  desks  will  be  at  silent  work.  On  the  other 
E|Knd,  when  the  gallery  is  in  use,  the  square  classes  will  be  empty, 
Ind  in  many  cases,  e.  g.,  at  prayer- time,  when  the  lower  classes  should  be 
trembled  upon  the  gallery,  the  parallel  desks  will  serve  as  an  addition 
to  it.  The  only  caution  here  required  is,  that  the  desks  must  be  made 
rery  much  lower  than  is  generally  the  case^ — as  low  as  the  children  can 
heiiT,  This  is  at  desirable  for  health  and  comfort,  as  it  is  necessary  for 
Eiwing  the  muter  to  see  readily  over  their  heacb.    It  is  an  udvanUgCr 
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moreoerer,  that  those  who  occupy  the  centre  of  the  room  will  alwa^ 
be  veated :  the  mere  dead  weio^ht.  too,  of  the  desk  afid  gallery  ia  tl 
middle,  wiU  coniidentbly  lessen  the  rererberatioo  of  sound.   It  is  be«i< 
our  point  at  present  to  enlarge  upon  the  oompftiatiTc  merits  of  parallel 
dcakj  for  some  purposes,  and  of  open  classes  (square  when  the  children 
are  seated,   round  when   they  Btand),  for  others  ;  it  is  enough  that  we 
provide  both.    The  reader  will  observe,  that  the  classes  increase  in  siie 
aa  the  children  advance  in  their  learning ;  the  lowest  containing  18.  and 
the  hrgheit  40.    Our  grand  object  i»,  that  every  child  should  have, 
as  great  extent  m  possible,  the  benefit  of  the  master'^,  or,   if  the  i 
of  the  school  will  allow  a  plurality,  of  the  head-master's  presence. 
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rON  THE  ORDER  IN  WHICH  THE  MENTAL  FACULTIES 
UHUALLY  UNFOLD  THEMSELVES;  CONSIDERED  IN  RE- 
FEHENCE  TO  EDUCATION, 
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Kon  ergo  perdnmus  primym  statim  tempus :  ttque  co  minus,  quod  initit  lit 
rum  toll  memorii  constant;  qufle  ixon  modo  jjun  est  in  parvia^  sed  rum  clij 
tcniciMima  cat/' — Quikt. 
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A  MOTION  prevails  very  generally  in  the  preacDt  day,  which,  on  account 

of  its  close  connexion  with  the  practical  details  of  education »  appears 
deserving  of  a  little  investigation,  before  we  yield  implicit  assent  to  its 
accuracy.  It  is,  that  nothing  should  be  presented  to  the  youthful  mind, 
or  constitute  a  part  of  elementary  instruction,  which  cannot  be  fully 
understood  by  the  learner,  or  which  ia  not  on  a  level  with  his  capacity : 
that  the  memory  and  the  judgraeiat,  for  instance,  should  advance  pari 
passu,  and  nothing  be  committed  to  the  former  which  the  latter  is  not 
able  to  render  immediately  available.  A  little  attention  to  the  order  ia 
which  the  various  faculties  of  the  mind  display  themselves,  the  gradual 
expansion  they  respectively  attain »  and  the  final  development  of  the 
whole,  will,  1  believe,  tend  greatly  to  modify  the  opinion  referred  to. 

As  the  memory  is  that  power  of  the  mind  which  is  generally  impaired 
the  soonest  as  life  advances,  so  it  is  the  first  which  becomes  useful  in 
the  busiEiess  of  education.  Most  persons  must  have  observed »  that 
children,  at  ft  very  early  age^  are  retentive  of  facts  and  events,  and 
capable  of  committing  to  memory  many  things  which,  nevertheless,  they 
are  unable  to  comprehend  i  in  other  words,  that  the  development  of  the 
retentive,  has  preceded  that  of  the  reflective  faculty.  Thus  children  are 
early  taught  to  repeat  hymns  and  other  pieces  of  poetry,  to  spell  words, 
and  to  learn  rules,  which  they  do  not,  and  cannot,  aa  yet,  apprehend  the 
meaning  of ;  but  which  are  highly  serviceable  when  the  mind  is  arrived 
at  a  greater  degree  of  maturity.  Here  then,  taking  nature  for  our 
guide,  we  have  one  obvious  rule  for  the  right  commencement  of  educa- 
tion. We  perceive  that  memory  is  the  faculty  with  which,  being  the 
soonest  capable  of  cultivation,  wc  ought  to  begin  our  course  of  instruc- 
tion>  making  it  our  principal  instrument  for  the  acquisition  of  learnings 
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prepering  it,  by  exercise,  for  future  usefuloesa ;  while  means,  at  the 

time*  may  be  m  operation  for  elicidii^  the  still  latent  powers  of  the 

This  is  a  branch  of  the  didactic  science  apparently  but  little 

understood ;  most  persons  considering  it  useless,  if  not  pernicious,  to 

encumber  (as  they  term  it)  a  child's  memory  with  what  it  has  not,  at 

present »   the  ability  to  understand,     lliey  appear  to  forget  that  the 

Kares  treasured  up  in  the  memory  are  the  very  materials  upon  which 
e  superior  faculties  will  afterwards  have  to  employ  themi!elve.«i,      lliis 
en  should  be  kept  in  constant  exercise.     Not  a  day  should  be  allowed 
puts  witliout  some  addition  to  the  mental  treasury »  "  Nulla  dies  due 
finea  : "  except,  perhaps,  during  those  periodical  seasons  of  relaxation, 
which  are  found  by  experience  to  be  not  more  conducive  to  the  health  of 
the  body  than  to  the  \igour  of  the  mind.     By  these  means,  orthog^raphy 
and  a  copious  store  of  words,  some  of  the  definitions  and  rules  of  gram- 
mar, with  the  more  easy  arithmetical  tables,  may  be  accumulated  for 
future  u^e,  while  the  reasoning  faculty  remains,  in  a  great  measure, 
domuuit :    the  symbols  may  be  rendered  familiar,  though  the  corres- 
ponding  ideas  have  not  yet  arisen  in  the  mind,  nor  the  thoughts  which 
they  are  intended  hereafter  to  convey  been  suggested  to  it. 
Aft  in  a  chain,  each  Unk  is  only  the  precursor  of  the  next,  so  the 
^otal  powers  stand  closely  associated  ;  for,  in  the  mean  time,  the  ima- 
ion  and  other  faculties  of  slower  growth  gradually  awake  from  their 
state,  and  begin  to  exert  themselves;  and  the  mind  becomes 
tptible  of  the  beauties  of  poetry  and  elegant  composition,  indeed,  of 
that  is  included  in  that  comprehensive  terra,  "  belles  lettres  ;  **  and 
lus,  under  judicious  management,  an  attachment  to  literature  may  be 
po-manently  acquired. 

understanding  soon  begins  to  dawn,  and,  while  the  memory  is 

€»ccapied  in  making  new  acquisitions,  and  the  imagination  pluming 

~  Lgs  for  future  flights,  some  of  tlieir  earlier  attainments  are  gradu- 

nning  to  exercise  the  reflective  powers.     The  gardener  is  already 

some  of  his  earlier  fruits  or  blossoms,  but  is  not,  or  ought  not  to 

the  less  diligent  in  preparing  the  ground  for  future  crops.     In  other 

words,  the  judgment    soon  begins  to  act  upon  the  stores  which   the 

lemory  has  treasured  up ;  but  the  latter  must  still  be  kept  in  active 

ration,  to  provide  for  the  future   demands  of  the  other  faculties. 

,  the  understanding,  the  imagination,  and  the  memory,  though  not 

rdinate,  are  harmoniously  blended,  and  become  mutually  subservient 

m^ital  growth. 

Hence*  the  advantages  of  early  cultivation  and  of  an  enhghtened 

of  study  will  become  strikingly  apparent,  if  we  consider  that  dur- 

the  inteUeetual  process  just  described,  not  only  are  acquisitions  made, 

habita   are   formed*      The  power  of  abstracting  the  mind   from 

temal  objeetSiand  directing  its  energies  to  a  given  subject  is  acquired. 

us  the  power  of  calculation,  resulting  from  the  united  operations  of 

retention  and  reflection,  becomes  invigorated,  and  prepares   the  youth 

for  steady  application  to  that  branch  of  study  which  circumstances  may 

point  out  as  most  eligibly  connected  with  his  future  destination.     It  will 

be  readily  admitted,  because  frequently  felt,  by  persons  accustomed  to 

e  operations  of  their  own  minds,  that  few  things  are 
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inimical  to  success  in  studious  pursuits,  than  that  tendency  of  the 
ing  powers  to  fly  oflF  from  the  subject  in  hand,  and  to  become  int€l 
upon  others  in  no  way  connected  with  it ;  to  deviate  into  tlie  byC'^ 
of  ftmcy,  while  the  less  attractive  one  of  close  investigation  is 
forsaken  :  *'  the  muse  will  take  us  on  her  aiiy  wings,  and  waft  to  i 
romantic/*  from  which  we  are  reluctantly  comixjlled  to  return,  or 
don  the  original  purpose.      This  is  an  infirmity  of  mind  to  which 
sons  of  a  lively  and  imaginative  turn  are  especially  liable,  and 
calls  for  the  most  strenuous  eiforts  to  resist  it.    Now  any  course  of 
which   requires   a  continuoiia   application  of   thought,   and   riv< 
attention  to  a  specific  object,  helps  in  a  great  degree  to  recti/ 
erratic  tendency,  and  if  perseveringly  continued  will  ultimately 
it.    It  is  upon  this  principle,  that  our  universities  very  wisely  inaistt 
a  certain  amount  of  mathematical  knowledge  from  all  who  would 
the  honours  and  advantages  "which  they  are  authorized  to  bestow* 
should  men  (it  has  been  asked)  designed  for  the  clerical  profess! 
required  to  understand  geometr)\  algebra,  or  conic  sections  } 
not  as  a  preparation  for  pulpit  eloqiience^  nor  from  any  very 
mty  of  mathematica  with  theology ;  but  because  they  have 
found  to  strengthen  the  power  of  abstraction  i  to  prepare  the  mi) 
a  fixed  and  persevering  application  to  those  studies  which  the  I 
profession  of  the  individual  may  render  necessary  or  desirable.  Tkw 
pursued,  indeed,  in  such  ca^es,  not  as  absolutely  requisite  in  theml 
but  as  highly  beneficial  in  the  habits  which  they  are  known  to  gen 

To  sum  up  this  branch  of  the  subject  in  the  words  of  a  p( 
writer,*  more  eminent  perhaps  for  the  ingenuity  of  liis  specula ti^ 
nions  than  for  practical  results,  although  ou  this  occasion  felidj 
correct,  "  a  child  is  a  being  endowed  with  aU  the  faculties  of  I 
nature,  but  none  of  them  developed — a  bud  not  yet  opened.  Wh 
bud  uncloses,  every  one  of  the  leaves  unfolds ;  not  one  remains  b 
Such  must  be  the  process  of  education.  No  faculty  in  human  i 
but  must  be  treated  with  the  same  attention ;  for  their  co -agency 
can  secure  success." 

Thus,  too,  we  may  perceive  that  to  possess  much  learning  is  bl 
of  the  many  qualifications  of  a  teacher  :  the  manner  of  imparti]]| 
an  equally  important  point,  which  only  experience  and  an  attentive 
of  the  youthful  mind  can  furnish.  This  is  evidenced  in  the  biogii 
of  Milton,  Johnson,  and  others ; — men  pre-eminent  in  their  pfl 
attainments,  but  equally  unsuccessful  in  their  tutorial  undertakini 
has  been  somewhat  severely  remarked,  that  **  the  manner  of  givi 
stniction  is  one  thing,  the  imtmctwn  itself  another,  and  no  two  i 
can  be  more  distinct.  The  worst  manner  may  be  employed  to  g« 
best  instruction,  and  the  best  manner  to  give  the  w^orst  instn 
Sometimes  both  the  w^orst  are  combined*"  Perhaps  nothing  has 
greater  influence  in  producing  such  an  untoward  result  than  th« 
neous  notion  which  the  preceding  remarks  are  designed  to  expoi 
if  it  be  once  admitted,  that  no  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  store  thet 
with  facta  and  terms  until  the  understanding  is  sufiiciently  matni 
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perceive  the  tendency  of  the  one,  and  to  appreciate  the  meaning  of  the 
other,  some  of  the  most  precious,  because  the  earliest,  opportunitiee  of 
instruction  will  be  irretrievably  lost,  and  the  memory  will  be  occupied  in 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  rules  and  definitions,  at  a  time  when  the 
understanding  ought  to  be  investigating  truth,  or  applying  to  a  practical 
use  the  techniced  information  which  it  had  previously  amassed. 

Whckmare  Hill  Jciidemy,  S.  Skinnbb. 


MEMORJXDrM  OF  THE 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  STATE  OF  GO\^RNMENT  EDUCATION 
IN  THE  BENGAL  AND  AGRA  PRESIDENCIES. 

A  Mahombhak  College  was  established  at  Calcutta  a.o,  1781*  and  a 
Sanscrit  one  at  Benares  a.d.  1792.  The  course  of  study  at  these  insti- 
tutions was  purely  oriental,  and  its  object  was  to  provide  a  regular  sup- 
ply of  qualified  Hindoo  and  Mflhomedan  law  officers  for  the  judicial 
administration^  At  the  renewal  of  the  East  India  Coniimny's  charter  in 
kl8l3,  £10.000  per  annum  was  set  apart  ''for  the  revival  and  promotion 
U»f  literature,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  learned  natives  of  India,  and 
Ifor  the  introduction  and  promotion  of  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences 
iBfflOQg  the  iahabitants  of  the  British  territoriee."  So  great,  however. 
Lvras  the  apathy  with  which  the  subject  was  at  that  time  regarded  iu 
[India*  that  it  was  not  till  1823  that  any  measures  were  adopted  to  carry 
lout  the  intentions  of  the  British  legislature.  On  July  1 7th  of  that  year, 
I  the  Governor- general  resolved  that  '*  there  should  be  constituted  a 
lOeoeral  Committee  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  state  of  Public  Education,  and  of  the  Public  Institutions  designed 
for  its  promotion,  and  of  considering,  and  from  time  to  time  submitting 
i  to  government,  the  suggestion  of  such  measures  as  it  may  appear  expe- 
Idient  to  adopt,  with  a  view  to  the  better  instruction  of  the  people,  to 
|4lie  introduction  among  them  of  useful  knowledge,  including  the  sciences 
lud  arts  of  Europe,  and  to  the  improvement  of  their  moral  character  " 
l^felie  new  committee  proceeded  to  organise  a  Sanscrit  College  at 
HBtotta,  founded  two  new  colleges  for  the  cultivation  of  oriental  litera- 
l^re  at  Delhi  and  Agra,  and  took  under  their  patronage  the  Hindoo 
iColkge  of  Calcutta,  which  had  been  founded  in  1816  by  the  natives 
U]ieiD»el?es,  for  the  instruction  of  their  youth  in  English  literature  and 
Ipcieiice.  lliey  also  commenced  the  printing  of  Sanscrit  and  Arabic 
■books,  and  expended  large  sums  in  translating  the  European  scientific 
^M^  into  Arabic,  So  little,  however,  was  this  attempt  to  prop  up  their 
^^pyed  religious  and  classical  literature  valued  by  the  natives,  that  the 
BK  realized  by  the  sale  of  books  during  three  years  was  under  £100, 
rirhilat  the  depository  alone  cost  £765  per  annum. 

Under  these  circumstances,  a  difference  of  opinion  naturally  arose  in 

the  Committee.     Whilst  one  section  w*a3  anxious  to  continue  the  exist- 

Ling  system,  the  other  half  wished  to  abolish  the  expensive  and  useless 

jgJan  of  teaching  English  science  through  the  medium  of  Arabic,  a 

■K  m2 
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language  equally  uDkiiown  to  all  but  a  few  learned  MahooiedtitiB ;  to 
give  no  bounties  for  the  encouragement  of  an  obsolete  and  erroDeoos 
learning ;  to  purchase,  or  print,  only  such  Arabic  and  Sanscrit  books  as 
might  actually  be  required  for  the  use  of  the  different  colleges  ;  and  to 
employ  the  funds  thus  set  free  in  the  estabhshinent  of  new  seminaries 

-for  giving  instruction  in  Engiish  and  the  vernacvtar  languages,  at  the 

■places  where  such  institutions  were  most  \^anted.  The  two  opposing 
parties  being  nearly  balanced,  neither  could  move.  l*he  whole  business 
of  the  Committee  came  to  a  stop  ;  until,  after  a  struggle  of  three  year?, 
the  tjucation  waft  referred  for  the  deeidon  of  government.  By  a  resolu- 
tion of  government,  dated    7th   March   1835,  a  complete  victory  whs 

I  given  to  the  Anglicists,  The  scholarships,  translationB,  and  printing, 
Were  ordered  to  be  discontinued.,  and  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Committee  directed  to  be  '*  employed  in  imparting  to  the  native  popula- 
tion a  knowledge  of  English  literature  and  science,  through  the  medium 

[  of  the  English  language/* 

Upon  this,  the  Oriental  members  of  the  Committee  resigned,  and 
their  places  were  filled  up  by  Anglicists,  and  some  Hindoo  and  Mabo- 
medan  gentlemen.  Many  new  schools  were  established  ;  libraries  and 
scientific  apparatus  attached  to  several  of  them  ]  and  some  Englisb  and 
vernacular  school-books  prepared.  So  far  good  t  but  many  of  the 
Anti;licists.  not  content  with  abolishing  the  native  clasiFical  language*, 
and  throwing  the  vernaculars  into  the  background,  proceeded  to  do  away 
with  the  native  written  characters,  and  to  substitute  the  Roman  charac- 
ter, with  marks  to  represent  the  letters  of  the  native  alphabets*  Many 
books  were  printed  on  this  scheme  of  writing  Indian  words  in  Roman 
letters ;  and  it  took  greatly  with  many  who  had  not  opportunity,  or 
were  too  indolent,  to  learn  the  native  characters  ;  but,  since  the  depar- 
ture from  India  of  some  of  its  original  promoters,  the  success  of  this 
attemjit  to  carry  out  a  uiiiver«al  character  has  diminished. 

On  January  li?th  1842,  the  Governor-general  determined  to  bring  the 
affairs  of  education  more  directly  under  the  coiitroul  of  government. 
A  Council  of  Education,  composed  of  the  principal  members  of  govern- 
ment redden t  at  Calcutta,  was  therefore  appointed,  and  a  Deputy  Secre- 
tary to  government  directed  to  officiate  as  ex- officio  Secretary  to  the 
Council.  Mr.  Thomason,  member  of  the  Allahabad  Board  of  lievenue, 
was  requested  to  act  as  visitor  of  the  Agra  and  Delhi  Colleges,  and 
Captain  Mareball,  Secretary  to  the  College  of  Fort  William,  to  visit  that 
at  Benares.  The  principal h  of  Colleges  were  idso  desired  to  inspect  and 
examine  the  different  schooh;  but  their  own  other  important  duties 
have  prevented,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  execution  of  this 
measure. 


There  are  at  present  eight  colleges,  and  forty 

-two  government  schools. 

Ydu-. 

Christians. 

Mahomedans- 

Hindoo*,  &c. 

Total  on  the 
Book!. 

Average 

1938-39 
1839-40 
I»40-4I 
1841-42 

194 
199 
196 
240 

1,202 
1,400 
1,420 
1,507 

4.331 

4,952 
5,708 
5,644 

5,727 
G,550 
7,324 
7.391 

4,448 
6.019 

&TION    IK   THS    BBNOAL    AVD    AGRA    PftESIDKNClKS,  14] 

The  Receipts  and  Disburfementa  are  as  follow  : — 


RECEIPTS. 

1840  41 

l*»41-42 

loterest  on  iccount  of  General  Fund    , 

23,875 

18,000 

l,06,GCr. 

62,583 

25,000 

1,74,985 

219 
46,500 

1,06,666 

87,363 

1,80,761 
1,94,0  IS 

^Parliamentury  Lack  of  Sicca  Rupees 

^Separate  Local  and  other  graoU  to  Schooli  | 
and  Colleges ., .„.,„„..,  )i 

Riyah  of  Bufdwan*a  Donation  ,. .„.. 

Miacdlaneoua  Receipts  for  Schools  and  Col-  } 
legea    .,... .,,.., ,, Ji 

Goverument  Hew  Grant   ...  .............. »»»^.... 

Total  Rupees...... 

4.31,110     9     1 

6,15,S29  10 

DISBURSEMENTS. 


Secretaries,  Principals,  Superintendents Rs 

ngltsh  Teachers... -^.,».„,.,»., 

Aahomedan  ditto     ..«.,.«^,», *.«••.... — 

Hindus  ditto ., 

vaiits  ... , - 

ads  to  Students.... .....  ,.. 

tf(  BuiidJn^  and  Repairing  Schools ., 

llhouse  rent    .....,..., ......>. ,.,. 

aneous  charges  for  Books,  Prizes,  and  ) 

Atingendes,. ......    i 

kit  for  Scholsrsbips,  ftc,  he., 


lS40.4t. 


39,726 
1,70,247 
39,025 
23,044 
21.900 
12,913 
16,913 
7,793 

82,660 

I6,0fi6 


Tota]  Rupees |  4.30,891     3     7 


1841-42, 


51,812 
2,28,518 
55,051 
32,667 
28,042 
19.165 
19,407 
9.241 

87,490 


5,31,397 


The  instruction  given  at  these  institutions  is  merely  of  a  literary  and 
nentific  character,  cooipriaing  Enghsh  gramrnttr  and  literature,  mathe- 
lict,  history,   geography,  and    physics.     The   reading    of   the    two 
^hest  classes  of  the  Calcutta  Hindoo  College,  during  the  past  year, 
nsisted   of    "  Bacon's   Essay?,*'    "  Goldsmith's  History  of  England, 
bridged,*'  "  Robertson's  India,"  "  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism/*  "Essay] 
Man,"    **  Eloisa  to  Abelard  (!),"   "  Elegy  on  an  Unfortunate  Young] 
iy/*  and  *'  Epilogue   to  the  Satire?,**  vtith  Shakespeare's  **Hamlet" ' 
id  ^*  Othello." 

The  result  of  the  examination  was  not  very  favourable :— **  About 

Jf  the  cUi^s  read  with   fluency  and  accuracy,  and  for  the   most  part 

nve  correctly  the  meaning  of  the  words,  the  force  of  the  epithets,  and 

Be  s'cnse  of  the   metaphors  they  were  called  on  to  explain.     In  the 

|btorical  allusions  they  were  less  succeasfyl,  and  few  were  able  to  give 

f-iiand  the  general  sjcope  of  the  passages."     A  similar  system  obtains 

By  of  the  other  institutions.     High  sounding  books*  with  but  very 

bearing  on  utility  or  morality,  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  boys 

able  to  read  ;  in  consequence,  little  improvement  is  made,  cither 

J  actual  knowledge  or  in  virtue. 

The  Medical  College  of  Calcutta  is,  jwrhaps,  the  most  valviable  of  the 
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educational  m5titutioD8.  It  coDtains  about  eighty  students*  who  are 
carried  through  a  course  of  training  in  anatomy  and  physiology,  theory 
and  practice  of  physic  and  surgery,  midwifery,  materia  medica,  medical 
chemistry,  and  botany. 

Since  the  appointment  of  the  new  Council  of  education,  a  great  im- 
provement is  manifest  in  increased  energy^  and  encouragement  to  the 
vernacular  languages.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  transla- 
tion and  priutiog  of  several  historical  and  scientific  works ;  and  encoa- 
ragementhas  been  given  to  Mr,  J,  C.  Marsham,  of  Serampoor,  and  Mr. 
BoutroB,  principal  of  the  Delhi  College,  to  prepare  a  number  of  works 
on  history,  science,  law,  moral  philosophy,  and  general  literature. 

Having  thus  given  a  slight  sketch  of  the  progress  and  present  state 

of  goveniment  education  in  the  Bengal  and  Agra  presidencies.  1  pro- 
ceed to  note  briefly  wherein  I  consider  it  defective. 

Ist,  It  is  not  only  destitute  of  religion,  but  even  of  morality.  The 
instmctioii  given  is  merely  intellectual,  without  any  bearing  on 
the  improvement  of  the  heart  and  character. 

It  is  true  that  the  government  is  pledged  to  religious  neutrality ; 
that«  placed,  as  it  is,  in  the  midst  of  millions  of  bigotted  Hindoos  and 
Midiomedans,  it  must  be  very  cautious  of  offending  their  religious  feel- 
ings ;  yet  still,  it  appears  to  me,  there  is  a  wide  field  of  morality  com- 
mon to  all  people,  of  religious  feeling  common  to  all  creeds,  which  the 
government  education  is  bound  to  cultivate.  Without  a  deep  impres- 
sion of  responsibility  to  the  Creator,  and  the  certainty  of  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments  ;  without  an  abiding  sense  of  His  omnipo- 
tence, omnipresence,  and  infinite  perfections ;  without  fixed  principles 
of  truth,  justice,  honesty,  temperance,  kindness,  charity;  without  these, 
a  mere  intellectual  education  is  little  worth.  It  sends  the  young  men 
to  sea  without  a  rudder  or  ballaet,  under  a  crowd  of  sail ;  what  wondei. 
that  so  many  overset  and  founder  1  I 

2nd.  The  want  of  efficient  supervision  and  inspection.  ^ 

The  secretary  and  Council  being  located  in  Calcutta,  the  due  inspec- 
tion and  examination  of  the  schools,  many  of  them  800  miles  distant^ 
is  physically  impossible  ;  and  the  Council  have  to  trust  entirely  to  the 
reports  of  the  local  committees,  and,  in  some  instances,  to  those  of  the 
schoolmasters  themselves  !  The  Council  is  fully  aware  of  this  defect. 
In  their  Report  for  1841-42  they  state,  **  We  feel  it  our  duty  respect- 
fully to  add,  that  it  is  our  conviction  that  the  rules  cannot  be  sufficiently 
enforced,  or  the  returns  required  i*ufticiently  answer  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  demanded  in  regard  to  our  institutions,  unless  those 
institutions  are  suhjech'd  to  unexpected  visit utiofi  and  searching  inspection^ 
by  the  officer  mo^t  intimately  connected  with  the  correspondence  of  the 
department,  and  we  would,  therefore,  earnestly  solicit  the  favourable 
consideration  of  government  to  the  measure  of  occasionally  permitting 
the  secretary  to  make  such  \i9itati0n  and  inspection.  The  past  expe- 
rience on  this  point,  with  reference  to  the  beneficial  results  of  our  la! 
|)resident's  general  visitation  in  1839,  leads  us  to  press  tliis  propoi 
ujjon  the  supreme  government/' 

It  appears  to   me,  that  each  prebidency  ouglit   to   have  a  separate 
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sapenatendent  of  educatioa,  unfettered  by  any  otber  dotieii,  whose 
harness  it  Ahauld  be  Co  make  annual  circuits,  and  [>er5onatIy  examine 
etery  idiool  during  the  cool  weather,  lu  the  hot  weather  and  rains  he 
might  be  usefully  occupied  in  superintending  the  prepamtion  and  print- 
lAgaf  a  complete  cour&e  of  moral  and  scientific  echoolbooks  in  Eni^li^h^ 
irilh  counterparts  in  all  the  Temacular  languages  of  Hindostan ;  in 
avedookiDg  a  Central  Normal  College  to  be  established  at  his  head- 
quuters  ;  and  in  acting  as  a  geneml  centre  of  communication  and 
uiformation  to  the  trauAlators  and  other  friends  of  education  through- 
out India. 

3rd.  The  want  of  good  vernacular  schoolhooks. 
The  Council  are  doing  their  best  to  remove  this  defect,  and  several 
irorics  are  under  preparation;  but  a  mistake  has,  I  think,  been  com- 
iftitted  in  relinquishing  the  book  agency  as  a  branch  of  the  Council's 
htjt  and  substituting  a  monthly  allowance  to  each  school,  for  the 
porchase  of  book?,  &c.,  &c..  at  the  discretion  of  the  local  committees. 
The  preparation  and  supply  of    proper  books   appears   an   important 
function  of  the  council,  which  they  ought  to  be  able  to  perform   much 
litter  and  more  economically  than  local  committees, 
4th,  The  want  of  a  Central  Normal  College  in  each  presidencyp  to 
hring  into  one  focus  the  scattered  talent  of  the  different  govern* 
ment  schools,  and  to  complete  the  education  of  the  most  promis- 
ing youths  destined  for  the  service  of  government  in  the  depart* 
ments  of 

Civil  and  criminal  administration. 
Tuition, 

Medicine  and  surgery. 
Civil  engineering, 
^  ScholaTihips  in  this  college  should  be  offered  annually  for  competi- 
QOD  to  all  the  schools  ;  government  would  thus  secure  the  best  lads  for 
its  own  service,  and,  at  the  same  time,  have  a  useful  test  of  the  relative 
proficiency  of  its  different  institutions. 
5th.  The  very  limited  number  of  schools  and  scholars. 
This  arises  from  the  attempt  to  teach  chiefly  through  the  medium  of 
Knglish,  instead  of  making  use  of  the  vernacular   dialects.     English 
idioola^  maaters,  and  apparatus,  are   very  expensive,   and   cannot  be 
Mhtplied  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  mass  of  the  people.     Almost  everj 
tage  Tillage,  however,  contains  an  indigenous  vernacular  schooL  These 
■re,  at  present,  on  a  very  ineHicient  footing,  teaching  Uttle  beyond  the 
fticbanical  arts  of  reading  and  WTiting.  and  the  rudiments  of  arithme- 
mC;  but,  with  a  little  encouragement  and  assistance  in  books,  maps,  &c., 
<ftd occasional  pecuniary  rewards  to  the  most  deserving,  many  hundreds 
of  ?uch  schools  might  be  rendered  efficient.     An  immense  field  of  pri- 
*^  instruction  would  thus  be  brought  under  the  influence  and  direc- 
^  of  government  at  a  small  expense,  and  abundant   sources  opened 
fof  iQpplying  the  government  schools  w^ith  a  class   of  boys   already 
wquaiatcd  with  their  own  language,  and  the   elements  of  European 
^wledge  ;  and  prepared  to  derive   full  advantage  from  the  superior 
Qiaaa  of  education  brought  within  their  reach.     Till  some  such  means 
•W  taken  for  widening  its  base  and  connecting  the  superior  education 
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given  in  the  government  schools »  with  the  primary  instruction  afforded 

^by  the  indigenous  village  schools,  the  government  scheme  of  education 
will,  hke  a  pyraniid  standing  on  its  apex,  be  destitute  of  every  element 
of  permanence  and  stability. 
March  18M,  1843.  Henry  CAaES  Tucke: 


THE  HEALTH  OF  THE   PEOPLE  AS  CONNECTED 
WITH  NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 


[If  any  portion  of  tbi«  paper  is  out  of  date,  the  Editor  must  bear  the  b1&roe«  i 
hu  been  in  bis  possession  for  some  months.] 


1 

1 


I 


Last  July  a  Report  on  the  health  of  the  working  people  of  Great 
Britain  was*  presented  to  Parliaraeut.*  It  is  full  of  mo^tviduable  facts, 
bearing  directly  or  indirectly  upon  National  Education  in  the  largest 
8en?e  of  the  words,  which  of  course  must  include  the  whole  moral  and 
intellectual  condition  of  the  people.  The  following  are  those  of  the 
Conclusions  in  the  summary  of  Mr.  Chadwick,  the  framcr  of  the  report, 
which  specially  concern  us  here.  The  first  I  gi\*e  to  make  the  meaning 
of  the  rest  more  obvious  ; — 

"  That  tht!  various  forms  of  epidemic,  endemic,  and  other  dis«we  caused,  or  ig- 
gravflted,  or  propagated  chiefly  amongst  the  labouring  c lasses  by  atmospheric  impuri- 
ties produced  by  decomposing  aiiimal  and  vegetable  substances,  by  damp  and  fiJth, 
«nd  close  and  overcrowded  dwell  id gs,  prevail  amongst  the  population  of  every  part  of 
the  kingdom,  whether  dwelling  in  separate  houses,  in  rural  villages,  in  small  towns, 
in  the  larger  towns'-^as  they  have  been  found  to  pTevoJi  in  the  lowest  districts  of  the 
metropolis. 

•'  That  the  younger  population,  bred  up  under  noxious  physical  agencies,  is  infe- 
rior in  physical  orgaiiizatian  and  general  health  to  a  population  preserved  from  the 
presence  of  such  agencies. 

'*  That  the  population  so  exposed  is  less  susceptible  of  moral  influences,  and  the 
ef  cts  of  education  are  more  transient  than  with  a  healthy  population. 

'*  That  these  adverse  circumstances  tend  to  produce  an  adult  population,  short- 
lived, improvident,  reckless,  and  inteniperatCi  and  with  habitual  avidity  for  sensual 
grntificntions. 

"  That  these  habits  lead  to  the  abandonment  of  all  the  conveniences  and  decencies 
of  life,  and  especially  lead  to  the  over-crowding  of  their  homes,  which  is  destructive 
to  the  nmrality  as  well  as  the  health  of  large  classes  of  both  sexes.  ^ 

"  That  defective  town  cleansing  foaters  habits  of  the  most  abject  degradation,  aniH 
tends  to  the  demoralizatioo  of  large  numbers  of  human  beings,  who  subsist  b^H 
means  of  what  they  find  amidst  the  noitious  Ulth  accumulated  in  neglected  streets 
and  bye-pJaces. 

"  That  the  removal  of  noxious  physical  circumstances,  and  the  promotion  of  civic, 
household,  and  personal,  cleanliness,  are  necessary  to  the  improvement  of  the  moral 
condition  of  the  population  ;  for  that  sound  morality  and  refinement  in  manners  and 
health  are  not  found  long  co-emtent  with  filthy  habits  amongst  any  class  of  the 
community." 

L*  Report  to  Her  Majesty's  principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
from  the  Poor  I^w  Commissioners,  on  an  inquiry  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
labouring  population  of  Great  Britain  ;  with  Appendices.     Presented  to  both  Houses 
of  ParUament,  by  command  of  Her  Majesty,  July,  1842. 
L-k— 
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Iht  endence,  given  at  great  length  in  the  Report,  clearly  shows  that 
from  the  cattBed  meutioned  in  the  first  of  the  ahove  "  conclusions/'  the 
flScrxfice  of  life  is  eo  much  greater  in  the  towns  than  in  the  country^ 
tint  the  aTcrage  duration  of  life  for  the  labouring  classes  in  Manchester 
is  only  seventeen  years,  and  in  Leeds,  nineteen  years ;  while  in  Rut- 
landsliire  it  b  tliirty- seven,  and  in  Wiltshire,  thirty-two  years  (p.  77). 
One  of  the  moral  effect*  of  this  premature  termination  of  Hfe,  is  that 
there  is  a  vety  unduly  small  proportion  of  old,  or  even  middle  aged 
men,  who  as  Heads  of  families  can  exercise  au  influence  over  the 
voimger  men.  At  Manchester,  the  torchlig:ht  meeting?  "  consisted  of 
wett  boys,  and  there  were  scarcely  any  men  of  mature  age  among 
tbem.  Those  of  mature  age  and  experience,  it  was  stated,  generally 
distppmved  of  tlie  proceedings  of  the  meetings  as  injurious  to  the 
^porting  claj&ses  tbera^lves/*  But  on  asking  how  it  happened,  that 
llie»e,  the  elders,  did  not  exercise  a  restraining  influence  upon  their  less 
expenenced  fellows,    it  appeared  that  their  memhers  were  too  few  to 

efet  that  end  : 

"  On  inquiring  of  the  owner  of  some  extensive  mttnufactiiring  property,  on  vrhkh 

\itnrtij\  one  thousand  and  t-wo  thousand  persons  were  maintained  at  wnpea  yielding 

font  ftlulliags  per  week  per  family*  whether  he  could  rely  an  the  aid  of  the  men  of 

I        mttorc  age  for  the   protection  of  the  capital  which  fumiahed  them  the  means  of 

'        wtwsteiice?  he  stated  that  he  could  rely  on  them  confidently.     But  on  ascertaining 

tfe number*  qualified  for  icrvice  as  special  constables,  the  gloomy  fact  became  appa- 

reift,  thst  the  proportion  of  men  of  strength  and  of  mature  age  for  such  service 

itrtbutM  &  small  group  against  &  large  crowd,  and  that  for  any  social  influence  they 

wre  equally  weak .-In  the  metropolis  the  experience  is  similar In  general, 

tbe  juvenile  delinquents,  who  come  from  the  inferior  districts  of  the  towns,  are  con- 
tpicQ'Jiiily  under  size.  lo  a  recent  examination  of  juvenile  delinquents  at  Park- 
Iwrit,  hy  Mr*  Kay  Shuttleworth,  the  great  majority  were  found  to   be  deficient  in 

^Via\  organization Instances  of  criminals  of  great  strength  certainly  do 

wcuT.  but  speaking  from  observation  of  the  adult  prisoners  from  the  towns,  and  the 

CDn>irts  m  the  hulks,  they  are  ginerally  below  the  average  standard  of  height 

I  might  adduce  the  evidence  of  the  teachers  of  the  pauper  children  at  Norwood  to 
ibttw  that  a  deteriorated  physical  condition  does  in  fact  greatly  increase  the  diflSciilty 
of  iBonJ  and  intellectual  cultivation*  The  intellects  of  the  children  of  such  inferior 
orgmizstion  are  torpid;  it  is  comparatively  difficult  to  gain  their  attention  or  to 
I'wtiin  it  ;  it  requires  much  labour  lo  irradiate  the  countenance  with  intelligence, 
^  tlte  irradiation  is  apt  to  be  transient.  As  a  class  they  are  comparatively  irritable 
tod  M  tempered.  The  moat  experienced  and  zealous  teachers  are  gladdened  by  the 
*ight  of  well  grown  healthy  chiktren,  which  presents  to  them  better  promise  that 
th<!ir  kbourt  will  be  less  dif!icult,  and  more  lasting  and  successful.  On  one  occasion 
*ct>mpwison  was  made  between  the  progress  of  two  acts  of  children  in  Glasgow, 
Ibtoneset  taken  from  the  wynds  and  placed  under  the  care  of  one  of  the  most 
I  ikUfui  tnd  successful  infant  schoolmasters,  the  other  a  set  of  children   from  a  more 

iteiltbjf  town  district,  and  of  a  better  phy&ical  condition,  placed  under  the  care  of  a 
P*Jpil  of  the  master  who  had  cliarge  of  the  children  from  the  wynds.  After  a  trial 
fi^r  A  fufftcJent  time,  the  more  experienced  master  acknowledged  the  comparative 
'^  his  pupils,  and  his  inability  to  keep  them  up  to  the  pace  of  the  better 

'  I oncd  children. 

I  lu:  lacijs  indicated  wiU  suffice  to  show  the  importance  of  the  moral  and  politi- 
ol  considerations,  vii.,  that  the  noxious  phjfsical  agencies  depress  the  health  and  bodily 
i^adition  of  the  population,  and  act  as  obstacles  to  education  and  to  moral  culture  i 
%t  in  abridging  the  duration  of  the  adult  life  of  the  working  classes  they  check  the 
powth  of  productive  skill,  and  abridge  the  amount  of  social  experience  and  steady 
nwrtJ  habits  in  the  community  ;  that  they  substitute  for  a  population  that  accumu- 
ktts  and  preserves  instruction,  and  is  steadily  progressive,  s  population  that  is 
young*  inexperienced^  ignorant,   credulouii   irritable,   passionate,   and   dangerous. 
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hAvtng  &  perpetuftl  tendency  to  moTAl  as  well  ta  phyticai  detedomtioii/''^|>.  301, 
202,  2030 

It  seems  to  be  well  establialied  that  the  want  of  ventilation  and  of 
drainage  in  tbe  overcrowded  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  towns  (and  often 
in  the  country  too)  has  such  an  effect — by  the  miasms  which  they  give 
birth  to— upon  the  bodily  healtli  and  nervous  energies,  that  it  becomea 
almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible  to  refrain  from  drinking  ardent  spirits, 
and  when  tfmt  h  once  begun,  education  and  all  the  fruits  of  education, 
speedily  diaappetur,  Mr.  Sheriff  Alison  (quoted  by  Mr.  Chadwick)  says 
of  the  great  towns  of  Scotland,  '*  in  the  contest  with  whiskey,  in  their 
crowded  population,  education  has  been  entirely  overthrown."  And 
Mr.  Chadwick  himself  adds,  *'  I  consider  that  the  use  of  w^hiskey  and 
the  prostration  of  the  education  and  moral  habits  for  which  the  Scottish 
labourers  have  been  distinguished  arc,  to  a  considerable  extent^  attri* 
hutable  to  the  surrounding  physical  circumstances,  including  bad  venti- 
lation." 

*' Mr.  Baker describes  the  ]>opijlfttion  [in  Leeds]  living  in  hou^s  with  broken 

panes  In  every  wmdow-fmiiie,  and  filth  and  vermin  in  every  nook,  with  the  w«i]« 
unwhitewRflhed  for  years,  black  with  the  smoke  of  foul  chimneys,  without  water, 
with  corded  bed-itocks  for  beds,  and  sacking  for  bed -clothing,  with  floors  unwashed 
from  year  to  year,  without  offices,  .*....  ;  while  without,  Iheic  are  streets  elevated  a 
foot,  sometimes  two,  above  the  level  of  the  cause wny,  by  the  accumulation  of  years, 
and  stagnant  puddles  here  and  there,  with  their  fetid  exhalations;  causeways  broken 
and  dangerous,  ash-pkces  choked  up  with  filth,  and  excrementitious  deposits  on  all 
sides  as  a  consequence  ;  undrained,  unpaved,  unventilated,  oncared  for  by  any  au- 
thority but  the  landlord,  who  weekly  collects  his  rents  from  bis  miserable  tenants. 

''Can  we  wonder  that  such  places  are  the  hot-beds  of  disease,  or  that  it  obtains, 
upon  constitutions  thus  liberally  predisposed  to  receive  it,  and  forms  the  mortality 
which  Leeds  exhibits  T    Adult  life*  exposed  to  such  miasmata*  gives  way.     How 
much  more  then  infant  life,  when  ushered  into,  and  attempted  to  be  reared  in,  such 
ohiioiioua  atmospheres  7     On  the  moral  habits  similar  effects  are  produced.     An  in- 
attention on  the  part  of  the  local  authorities  to  the  state  of  the  streets,  diminishes 
year  by  year  the  respec^^ability  of  tlieir  occupiers.     None  dwell  in  such  localities  but 
to  whom  propinquity  to  employment  is  absolutely  essential.   Those  who  might  advo- 
cate a  better  state  of  things,  depart;  and  of  those  who  remain,  the  one-baJf,  by  re- 
peated exhibitions  of  indecency  and  vulgarity,  and  indeed  by  the  mere  fact  of  ueigh^^Hi 
bourship,  sink  into  the  moral  degradation  which  is  natural  to  the  other,  and  vicioud^B 
habits  and  criminal  propensities  precede  the  death  which  these  combiuationa  pre-^^ 
pare." 

Mr,  Chadwick  on  this  observes  :— 

"  No  education  as  yet  commonly  given  appears  to  have  availed  against  such  de- 
moral  izing  circumstances  as  those  described  ;  hut  the  cases  of  moral  improvement 
of  a  population,  by  cleansing,  draining,  and  the  improvement  of  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal condition  of  the  dwellings,  of  whicb  instances  will  be  presented,  are  more  nu- 
merous and  decided,  though  th«>re  still  occur  instances  of  persons,  in  whom  the  love 
of  ardent  spirits  has  gained  such  entire  possession,  as  to  have  withstood  all  such 
means  of  retrieving  them.  The  moat  experienced  public  officers  acquainted  with 
the  condition  of  the  inferior  population  of  the  towns,  would  agree  in  giving  the  first 


place  in  efficiency  and  importance  to  the  removal  of  what  poay  be  termed  the  phyaUj 
cal  barriers  to  improvement,  and  that  against  such  barriers  moral  agencies  have  butfl 
a  remote  chance  of  success.     A  gentleman  who  has  had  considerable  experience  iii^ 


the  management  of  large  numbers  of  the  manufacturing  population,  stated  to  me, 
that  in  every  case  of  personal  and  moral  improvement,  the  successful  step  was  made 
by  the  removal  of  the  party  from  the  id-conditioned  neighbourhood  in  which  he  had 
been  brought  up.  When  a  young  workman  married,  he  iateriered  to  get  him  a  bet- 
ter residence,  apart  fiom  the  rest ;  and  witen  this  was  done,  important  alterations 
followed  ;  but  if  he  took  up  his  abode  in  the  old  neighbourhood,  the  condition  of 
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kiififSrwti4oon  brought  down  to  the  coannon  level,  tod  the  mmniage  becAme  a 
wm  ot  mtU^tdot^"^(pp,  133,  134,) 

The  following  c«»c  i&  given  in  the  Report  as  "  an  example  of  the 
jWTTcrful  nature  of  the  ph]rsica]  elements  of  deterioration." 

'^The  meuift  c»f  edacttion  in  Alston  parish  [a  mining  district]  are  extensive: 
there  b  the  gimmmar-scbuol,  the  master  of  which  raust  be  acquainted  with  Latin^  | 
but  be  gives  a  general  education ;  there  is  a  chanty-scbool«  and  a  school  kept  by  a 
DSiter  on  hia  own  account ;  there  ie  the  school  of  the  London  Lead  Company  at 
Xecithead,  at  which  other  children  besides  those  of  their  own  work-people  are  al- 
iowcd to  attend.  There  is  a  school  at  Garigill  Gate,  and  oneatT;nebead»  and  another  I 

c  Leadgafe;    there  are  also  many  dame-schools,    and  ten  Sunday -Bchools. 

I  procured  the  catalogues  of  several  libraries,  and  the  books  are  such  as  to  convey 
taluabie  inf<irmation,  and  are  far  superior  to  most  of  the  works  which  are  found  in 
die  obdogues  of  the  institutions  called  Literary  and  scientific  in  and  about  the  me< 
tropoUf  -.•.^.     As  to  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  people,  it  is  decidedly  supe- 
riorto  thai  of  any  district  of  England  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge.    The  wit*  j 
Kliea  ttBifonnly  manifested  a  clearness  of  comprehension  of  the  inquiries  made  of  I 
dhCDi,  aiid  gave  dbtinet  replies,  and  added  of  themselves  other  information  bearing  i 
oa  the  subject.    Aimo«t  all  of  them  could  sign  their  evidence,  and  most  of  them  ' 

wnrte  exceedingly  wdt The  evidence  of  the  employers  and  the  parochial 

lutbchcties,  a«  well  as  of  the  men  then^elves,  proves  that  there  is  a  very  general  i 
tahriety,  and  that  the  contrary  practice  is  exceeding  rare........    Offences  against  | 

ib«  kw  are  very  rare,— (pp.  203.  204,) 

Such  are  the  happy  effects  of  education  in  a  district  where  "  the  em- 
pAojeiB  and  per&ons  of  the  higher  classes  have  paid  great  attention  to 
awmtarn  the  means  of  moral  improvement/*  But  then,  alas!  "they  have 
Dot  heen  made  aware  of  the  prdcticability  or  of  the  importance  of  eua- 
tiimng  the  physical  condition  of  the  work  people,"  aa  has  heen  done  | 
vith  the  workmen  in  other  mines ;  as  for  instance,  at  Camhorne  (pp. 
Wt  203),     l*he  first  consequence  of  which  is  that  the  average  dura- 
tba  of  life,  and  therefore  avera^  number  of  premature  deaths  of  heada  . 
01  (unilies,  is  almost  as  great — mark,  as  unnecessarily  great — as  in  Man* 
cbt'*)ter  or  Leeds ;  and  tiie  next,  that  there  is  no  hope  of  long  sustaining  ' 
^e  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  people  against  such  a  pres- 
For  Mr.  Chad  wick  adds — 
'tastance*  have  been  frequently  presented,  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  of  the 
^  iKivil  deicradation  of  the  children  of  work-people,  and  of  the  work-people  them- ' 
itl*tf^  vho  have  once  been  ^hat  these  miners  [of  Alston]  now  are,  in  moral  condU 

The  following  will  have  a  direct  practical  interest  for  School  masters, 
^(istmtiDg  the  serious  effects  of  imperfect  ventilation  in  school -rooms. 

**A  itrikjng  illustration  of  this  was  afforded  in  the  esse  of  a  large  school  for  chil- 
^frxtdurmR  the  years  1836  and  1837,  as  recorded  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Poor- 
ly* Reports.     Such  general  failure  of   heidth,  and  such  morttility  had  occurred 
)  **Oiif  the  children,  as  to  attrmct  public  notice,  and  the  animadversions  of  many  me- 
ta  men  and  others  who  visited  the  schools  ;    but  by  most  the  evil  was  attributed  I 
«W«lly  to  faulty  nourishment ;  and  it  was  only  after  tlie  more  complete  examinational 
iBide  by  direction  of  the  Board,  and  of  which  the  report  is  published  as  above  stated«.l 
^the  diet  was  (bund  to  be  unusually  good,  but  the  ventilation  very  imperfect. 
^utWe  ehanget  were  then  made ;  and  now,  in  the  same  space  where  700  chiUlren 
~~    '  f  lUness  awakening  extensive  sympathy^  1 100  now  enjoy  excellent  health.  The 
e  slate  of  inforniation  on  the  subject  of  ventilation,  is  frequt?nUy  shown  in 
which  assume  that  apartments  containing  given  cubic  feet  of  space  are  all 
Irequistte  for  life  and  health  ;    whereas,  if  a  spacions  drawing-room  be  com- 
[closed  against  the  admission  of  air,  an  inhabitant  confined  in  it  would  in  time 
whtlatby  active  vcntUatian  or  change  of  air,  men  working  in  connectiuii 
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with  diving-machines  live  in  the  ipace  of  tt  helmet,  which  merely  confine*  the  he«d. 
Ill  the  majority  of  instaaecs  of  the  defective  ventilation  of  schoola*  the  palid  coun< 
tenance  and  delicate  health  of  the  Achoolb<iy;  vhich  is  commonly  laid  to  the  account 
of  over-application  to  hi*  book»  i*  aimply  due  to  the  defective  coostmctioii  of  the 
schoolroom.  In  the  danic-»chools,  and  schools  for  the  labouring  daaae^r  the  delcc* 
tive  ventilation  is  the  most  frequent  and  mischievous." 

"Mr.  Riddat  IVood,  an  agent  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  thus  deicrito 
some  of  the  crowded  schools  found  In  the  course  of  examinations,  from  hoase  TO 
house,  of  the  condition  of  the  towti -population  in  Manchester,  Leeds,  Hull,  and 
York  :— 

'*  I  may  mention,  that  in  one  school,  where  the  average  attendance  was,  I  think, 
thirtf-aiiE,  not  above  eight  children  were  present.     Upon  my  inquiring  of  the  mis- 
treas  as  to  the  reason,  she  stated  that  the  remainder  of  her  scholan  had  been  taken 
with  the  measles,     I  perceived  a  bed  in  the  school-room,  upon  which  lay  a  chiU  ' 
much  disfigured  by  that  complaint.     Another  child  of  the  mistresa  had  died  of  th« 
measles.     1  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  contagion  had  been  communicated  ongUl 
nally  from  that  child,  because  the  cases  of  the  scholan  all  occyrred  subaiK}ueAtlf^ 
In  a  school  m  Liverpool,  having  above  forty  scholars  In  average  attendance,  I  fouofl 
the  number  diminished  to  somewhere  about  ten.     On  inquiring  into  this  case,  j 
ascertained  that  it  arose  from  the  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever,  and  the  master  madtj 
this  remark  : — *  It  is  a  ver>'  strange  thing  how  this  fever  should  have  attacked  almosl^j 
all  the  children  coming  to  my  school,  whilst  none  of  my  neighbours  have  got  it/     *" 
attributed  that  to  the  very  crowded  state  of  the  school.     The  room  waa  very  low.; 
When  the  whole  of  his  scholoi-s  were  in  attendance,  it  must  have  been  excessively^ 
crowded.     There  was  no  thorough  ventilation,     1  found  that  in  many  of  the  schools 
there  were  from  twenty  to  (in  tome  cases)  nearly  a  hundred  scholars  crammed  into 
a  dirty  house  or  cellar,  without  air  or  Viutilalion,  the  cfllavia  from  whose  breath  and 
clothes  was  very  offensive,  and  must,  1  am  sure,  be  very  injurious  to  the  children's 
health.     In  most  of  these  places,  too,  I  have  found  that  the  ordinary  household  oc- 
cupations have  been  carried  on  by  the  old  women. — (pp,  119,  120.) 

**  Another  inquirer  states,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bolton  he  saw  seventy 
scholars  cooped  up  in  a  badly  ventiiated  room,  not  twelve  feet  square." 

The  several  extracts  here  ^ven  from  this  very  mtcresting  and  valaa- 
ble  Report,  are  but  a  few  in^taticcs,  and  those  not  the  most  frigbtful,  of 
the  condition  in  wliich  it  too  clearly  prove?  thut  the  larger  part  of  our 
coiintrj-men  —  by  fur  the  larger  part  of  the  working  men  and  their 
families^arc,  in  Christian  England.  I  have  not  transferred  to  these 
ptiges  tlic  pictures  of  the  cellars  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester  and  our 
other  manufacturing  towns,  nor  of  the  inhabitants  (there  are  9,300  of 
ihcm  in  Liverpool  alone)  who  rot  m  the.%e  loathsome  dwellings,  often  lying 
twelve  or  more  on  the  ground  of  a  single  cellar^  witliout  even  straw  or 
i-havinga  nnder  them,  and  with  tyjihns  fever  "  constantly  present 
among  them  :'*  nor  of  the  hardly  less  appalling  misery  of  the  cottages 
of  the  peasantry  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  where,  as  in  the  cellars 
of  the  towns,  men»  women,  and  children  are  huddled  together  by  day 
and  night  in  a  single  room*  and  wWre  the  moral  degradation  of  beings 
made  in  the  image  of  God— His  children*  and  onr  brothers  and  sisters 
— ^might  make  us  for  a  moment  almost  forget  the  sore  evils  of  body 
nnder  which  they  arc  bowed  down  without  hope,  almost  without  desire, 
of  deliverance.  Let  the  reader  turn  to  the  book,  and  study  these  for 
himself;  he  cannot  do  it  too  thuughtfidly,  too  religiously.  And  then 
let  him  ask  himself,  What  reniedy  ?  The  evidence  is  conclnsive — and  the 
more  so,  because  given  by  witnesses  whose  bias  (at  least  of  all  of  them 
who  are  connected  with  the  adaiinistration  of  the  Poor-Law,  of  which 
the  avowed  object  ia  tr>  induce  habits  of  independence  and  self-guidance 
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long  the  poor),  is  exactly  the  other  way^that  these  degraded  roulti- 
ides  will  not  and  cannot  help  themsielves  :    that  if  they  are  not  to  sink 
war  and  lower,  drawing  all  ahove  them  into  the  same  gy\](,  some  delU 
rance  must  come  to  them  from  without.     That  an   effectual  deliver- 
ance ii   possible,   no  man  can  doubt  who  believea  that   **  to  Almighty 
God  all  thing!!*  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  under  the  earth,  do  bow  and 
obey ;"  and  that  He  is  the  Lord  of  this  Nation,  having  made  a  coveuant 
I       with  our  fathers  and  with  us  to  be  our  King,  our  Kuler,  and  our  DeU- 
verer»  '*  for  a  thousand  generations."     Ar  Little  can  we  doubt,  that  tlie 
^instrument  of  God's  work  is  to  be  the  Church,  which,  and  which  akne, 
^^^fts  done  all  the  work  of  this  kind  from  the  dawn  of  our  history  :   the 
^^fchureh,  first  employing  her  own  proper  organization  through  the  luud, 
and  thtn  influencing  the  State,  and  all  of  us  as  incorpomted  members  of 
the  State,  to  co-operate  with  her.     For  the  aid  of  these  must  not  be 
wanting,  or  the  work  will  fail.     The  clergy  must  know  and  feel,   not 
^^dIt  that  they  are  the  ministers  of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church, 
^But  also  that  they  are  members  of  an  Estate  of  the  Uealm,  endowed  with 
^Hhril  rank  and  property  that  they  may  be  the  centres  of  civihzation  in 
^Hrery  parish  of  England  :    and  laymen  must  act  not  only  as  laymen  of 
^^ftal  Church,  but  also  as  landlords  or  masters,  as  magistrates  or  alder- 
I       men,  or  to'WTi- councillors,  or  whatever  else  may  be  their  respective  civil 
I      places  in  their  Estates,  as  peers  or  commons.     Lastly,   the  State  itself, 
legislative  and  executive,  must  do  its  part.     Of  the  duties  of  the  State, 
I      and  of  ail  of  us  as  members  of  the  State,   and  of  their  intlispf  nsable* 
in  the  work  of  moral  re  format  ton  and  intellectual  enlightenment^ 
m  a  word,  of  Eoccation,     I  have  spoken  thus  on  the  authority  of 
ic  Keport  before  me :    for  1  think  that  Mr,  Chad  wick  fully  makes  out 
conclusions  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  (ns  indeed  those 
h^ve  not  given),  and  also  that  the  evils  therein  rt cited  arc  proved  to 
remediable  by  the  united  eflbrts  of  ParUaraent  and  of  men  of  station 
id  influence  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods.*     But  the  reader  will 
frve,  that  tliese  conclusions  are  (for  the  objects  we  are  considering), 
Ltive-     They  show  that  education  will  not  stop  physical  deteriora- 
n,  tinlesfi  it  act  by  teEichiug  people  to  call  in  the  aid  of  physical  reme- 
iea.  and  that  physical  deterioration  can  and  does  make  men  almost  in- 
ible  of  education  or  moral  intluences,  while  physical  health  is  favour- 
le  to  these.    But  the  education  itself  is  still  to  be  found,  and  that  not 
ly  for  the  poor,  who  are  to  be  raised  out  of  their  wretched  condition, 
t  also  for  the  rich  who  are  to  raise  them. 

The  reader — the  parish  schoolmaster,  for  it  is  for  the  honour  of  being 
read  by  him  that  we  aspire  in  this  Journal — will  doubtless  run  before 
me  iu  his  thoughts.  He  will  see  his  own  place  and  calling  in  the  great 
work  of  healing  our  national  diseases  cleady  marked  out :  if  he  feels 
how  deeply,  how  all  but  hopelessly  those  diseases  have  eaten  into  the 
heajt  of  his  country,  he  must  not  therefore  despond,  much  less  throw 


•  Since  thia  was  written,  Sir  J.  Gmham  has  announced  that  Mr,  Chad  wicV  has  be<*n 
m^tnicted  to  prei.i«re  a  Bill  for  carrying  into  effeet  the  recommendations  in  their  Re- 
port, and  that  it  will  be  ftuhmitted  to  a  Commission,  which  the  Crown  is  ahout  to 
appoint  for  inquiry  into  such  subjects,  before  t>etag  proposed  to  PaiUameat. 
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up  his  task  la  despair;  but  only  thence  learn  to  trust  more  habituallf 
in  a  strength  not  his  own  :  if  he  sees  m  his  cvery-day  practice  that  not 
ffystems  and  mechanical  arrangements,  nor  even  intellectual  energies,  will 
I  suffice  to  produce  that  real  and  effectual  impression  on  his  scholars 
•which  alone  deserves  the  name  of  education,  then  may  he  learn  to  be» 
licve  more  fully  that  spiritual  powers — ^powers  hy  which  he  can  address 
the  hearts  and  consciences  of  those  scholars — are  entrusted  to  him  as  a 
memher  and  oiBcer  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

This  lleport  suggests  another  important  consideration  in  reference  to 
Education,  When  the  Government  proposed  four  years  ago  to  e^ta* 
blbh  a  system  of  State  Education,  the  country  refused,  with  unusual 
unanimity,  to  permit  such  a  scheme  ;  and  the  result  was  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  heads  of  the  Church,  of  which  the  purport  was*  that  the 
Church  should  Retain  its  old  position  as  the  source  and  the  channel  of 
the  Education  of  the  nation,  but  that  the  State,  by  its  inspectors*  should 
see  that  the  streams  were  really  and  efficiently  conducted  to  all  partA  of 
the  land.  Yet  those  who  then  yielded  to  the  voice  of  the  country  have 
not  given  up  the  hope  of  ultimate  success ;  and  there  is  so  much  philan* 
thropy  and  moral  earnestness  in  the  purpose  that  we  may  expect  to  see 
the  numbers  of  its  advocates  increased  from  the  ranks  of  our  truest  pa- 
triots. It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  upon  this  question,  or  to  attempt 
to  argue  with  those  who  have  drawn  their  conclusions  and  entered  upon 
a  course  of  action  in  favour  of  State  educationi  in  a  work  designed  to 
give  practical  help  to  schoolmasters.  But  there  is  a  growing  m&rai 
feeling  among  politicians  of  all  ranks,  a  feeliog  that  the  State,  and  the 
legislature  of  the  State ,  are  bound  to  have  moral  ends  in  view  in  all 
their  acts  r  and  good  as  this  feeling  is  in  itself,  it  is  leading,  or  in  dan> 
ger  of  leading,  many  of  the  more  earnest  men  among  us  into  the  fatal 
error  of  looking  favourably  on  that  scheme  of  State  Education  as  a 
means  of  eflTccting  great  reformation  of  pressing  national  evils  with 
less  difficulty  or  delay  than  any  other.  And  as  I  think  this  tendency 
must  be  strongest  among  earnest  schoolmasters,  because  they  are  best 
acquainted  with  the  need^f  educalioOi  I  would  suggest  to  those  of  them 
whose  thoughts  are  inclining  that  way,  to  weigh  well  the  evidence 
of  this  Report,  and  the  opinions  which  the  able  framer  of  it  has  come 
to  upon  that  endence,  and  then  see  whether  these  do  not  supply  ample 
proof  that  the  State  and  Statesmen  have  indeed  a  moral  work  to  do, 
and  that  unless  they  do  it  no  Education  of  the  people  is  possible :  but 
that  that  work  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  Education  itself. 

Edw.  SraACHBT. 


THE  YOUTH  OF  THE  WANBEBER. 

[A  oontitiuation  of  **  The  Boyhood,  he."  in  p.  63.  J 

Such  was  the  Boy, — but  for  the  growing» Youth 
What  soul  was  hia^  when,  from  the  naked  top 
Of  i«{)ine  lK)ld  headland,  he  beheld  the  sun 
Rise  up,  and  bathe  the  world  in  light  \     He  look'd- 
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Ocean  md  mrOi,  Che  ■Dlid  frnme  of  earth 

And  ocean* 8  liquid  mast,  beneath  him  lay 

In  g:Udness  and  deep  joj,     Tlie  cloutk  were  touch 'd, 

And  in  their  silent  faces  did  he  read 

Unutterable  love.     Sound  needed  none, 

Nor  an  J  voice  of  joy  ;  hi«  spirit  drank 

The  s|i€Ctacle :  sensation,  soul,  and  tortn 

All  melted  into  him  ;  they  swallowed  ujl 

Hid  animal  being ;  in  them  did  he  live. 

And  by  them  did  he  live;  they  were  his  life. 

In  such  access  of  mindt  in  such  high  hour 

Of  vi:!«itation  from  the  living  God, 

Thought  wag  not ;  in  enjoyment  it  ex}iired» 

No  thanks  he  breathed,  he  pro^er^d  no  request ; 

Rapt  into  still  communion  that  transcends 

Th'  imperfect  offices  of  prayer  and  praise, 

His  mind  was  a  thanksgiving  to  the  Power 

That  made  him ;  it  was  blessedness  and  love! 

A  Herdsman  on  the  lonely  mountain  tops. 
Such  intercourse  was  his,  and  in  this  sort 
Was  his  existence  oftentimes  jMssesa'tL 
O  then  how  beautiful,  how  bright  a[ipear  d 
The  written  Promise  I     Early  had  lie  learned 
To  reverence  the  Volume  that  displays 
The  my^ery,  the  life  which  cannot  die  ; 
But  in  the  mountains  did  hefetfi  his  faith. 
Responsive  to  tlie  writing,  all  things  there 
Breathed  immortality,  revolvinj^  life. 
And  greatness  still  revolving ;  intinlte  ; 
There  littleness  was  not  i  the  least  of  things 
Seem'd  infinite ;  and  there  his  Bpirlt  shafted 
Her  prospects,  nor  did  he  believe, — ^he  fan?. 
What  wonder  if  his  being  thus  became 
Sublime  and  comprehensive  1     Low  desires. 
Low  thoughts,  iiad  there  no  place ;  yet  was  his  hsart 
Lowly  -  for  he  was  meek  in  gratitude. 
Oft  as  he  call'd  those  ecstacies  to  mind, 
And  whence  they  flowed;  and  from  them  he  acquired 
Wisdom,  which  works  thro'  patience ;  thence  he  learn'd 
In  oft-recurring  hours  of  sober  thought 
To  look  on  Nature  with  an  humble  hearty 
Self-question'd  where  it  did  not  understand, 
And  with  a  superstitious  eye  of  love. 

So  passed  the  time ;  yet  to  the  nearest  town 
He  duly  went  with  what  small  oveq)lufi 
His  earnings  might  supply,  and  brought  away 
The  Book  that  most  had  tempted  his  desires 
While  at  the  Stall  he  read.     Among  the  hills 
He  gazed  upon  that  mighty  Orb  of  Song 
The  divine  Alilton.     Lore  of  di^erent  kind, 
The  annual  savings  of  a  toilsome  life, 
His  Schoolmaster  supplied ;  books  that  explain 
The  purer  elements  of  truth  involved 
In  linefl  and  numbers,  and,  by  charm  levere, 
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(Especially  perceived  where  Nature  droops^ 

And  feeliDg  h  suppress'd)  preserve  the  mind 

Busy  ID  ftoutude  and  p>overty. 

These  occupations  oAentinies  deceiTed 

The  listless  hours,  while  io  the  hollow  vale, 

Hollow  and  ^reen,  he  lav  on  the  green  turf 

In  pensive  idleness.     Wha.t  could  he  do, 

Thus  daily  thirsting-,  id  that  lonesome  life, 

With  hlind  endeavours  ?     Yet,  still  uppermost, 

Nature  waii  at  his  heart  aa  if  he  felt. 

Though  yet  he  knew  not  bow,  a  wasting  power 

In  all  tlilnfr^  that  from  her  sweet  influence 

Might  tend  to  wean  hinu     Therefore,  with  her  buet, 

Her  fonns,  and  with  the  spirit  of  her  forms, 

He  clothed  the  nakedness  of  austere  truth, 

While  yet  he  lingt»r*d  in  the  rudiments 

Of  scient!e,  and  araong"  her  simplest  laws* 

His  triangles — they  were  ilie  stars  of  heaven, 

The  silent  stars !     Oft  did  he  take  delight 

To  measure  th*  altitude  of  some  tall  cra^ 

That  is  the  eaglets  birth-place,  or  some  peak. 

Familiar  with  forgotten  years,  that  shows 

Inscrihed,  as  with  the  silence  of  the  thought, 

Upon  its  bleak  and  visionary  sides. 

The  history  of  many  a  winter  storm^ 

Or  obecure  records  of  the  path  of  lire. 
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And  thus  before  his  eighteenth  year  was  told, 
Acfumulated  feelings  pressM  his  heart 
With  still  increasing  weight ,  he  was  o'erpower*d 
By  nature,  by  the  turbulence  subdued 
Of  his  own  nund  ;   by  mystery  and  hope, 
And  the  first  virgin  passion  of  a  suul 
Communing  with  the  glorious  Uniierse. 
Full  oflen  wish'd  ho  that  the  winds  might  rage 
When  they  were  silent ;  far  more  fondly  now 
Than  in  liis  earlier  seasfin  did  he  love 
Temj)L'!«tuDus  nights — the  contli<  t  and  the  sounds 
That  live  in  darkness  r— from  his  inti^lleet 
And  from  the  stillness  of  abt^trartetl  thought 
He  ask*d  rejiuse ;  and,  failing  oft  to  win 
The  fMiace  reijuired,  he  scanned  the  laws  of  light 
Amid  the  roar  of  torrents,  where  they  send 
From  hollow  clefts  up  to  the  clearer  air 
A  cloud  of  mist,  that  smitten  by  the  sun 
V^aries  its  rainbow  hues.     But  vainly  tlius, 
And  vainly  by  all  other  means,  he  strove 
To  mitigate  the  fever  of  his  heart. 

In  dreams,  in  study,  juid  in  ardent  thought, 
Thus  was  be  rearM  ;   ranch  wanting  to  assist 
The  growth  of  intellect,  yet  gaining  more, 
And  evtTy  moral  feeling  of  bi^  soul 
StrengllienVl  ami  braced,  hy  breathing  in  content 
The  keen,  the  whole^some  air  of  poverty. 
And  drinking  from  the  well  of  homely 'life.— TFi^rdific<?rM. 


W      CHURCH  SCHOOLMASTERS*  ASSOCIATION. 
I  Patron  : — Tbb  Lord  Bishop  of  London. 

[     {>  Appefkn  from  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  which  has  just  been  pub- 

I    *^ib&d,  that  this  Association  Is  making  good  progress  in  every  respect 

*»iit  one  ;  and  even  in  tliat  there  seems  to  be  nothing  very  alarming  or 

ftiscouraging.     In  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  List 

year,  which  have  arisen  chiefly  from  the  necesaity  of  renting  and  fitting 

lip  premises,  containing  a  room  capable  of  Fcatiog  nearly  two  hundred 

$i€T&ons,  the  funds  of  the  Association  are  not  in  the  moat  satisfactory 

^•Btate,  Although  they  have  been    assiJ^ted  by  donations    from   seveial 

^sibbleiften  and  gentlemen  who  feel  a  lively  intere£t  in  the  uDdertaking* 
Vdy  honourable  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  la^t  report  of  the  Loudon 
Xliocesaii  Board ;  it  is  there  stated   that  "  this   [Society  of   School- 

*  masters]  is  flourishing*  whatever  may  be  the  pecuniary  means  of  the 
individual  members.  ,  . ,  ..,The  greatest  praise  is  due  to  all  parties  con- 

I  eemed  ;  the  spirit  which  characterizes  the  Society  is  excellent ;  and  its 
efiects  npon  moral  and  intellectual  character  are  already  perceptible. 
This  Board  are  most  anxious  to  encourage  the  Society,  and  recommend 
it  to  general  attention,"  Meanwhile  the  members,  upon  whom  it  is  fit 
that  the  chief  burden  should  fall,  though  upon  some  it  falls  too  heavily, 
arc  making  extraordinary  exertions*  New  district  Associations  are 
being  formed;  another  language  class,  of  nearly  iifty  members,  has 

^  he^a  opened  under  the  direction  of  the  President ;  and  a  course  of 
lectozes  has  been  commenced  by  the  Rev.  W.  H,  Jones.  Unfurtu- 
miely  the  committee  are  unable,  from  want  of  fu«da,  to  make  the  con- 

I  tempiated  additions  to  the  library,  which,  however,  as  well  as  the  read- 
u^-xoom.  is  still  in  great  request, 

I  As  similar  associations  are,  we  understand,  in  course  of  formation  in 
•Mferent  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  one  at  Liverpool,  under  the 
*>kaiUigcment  of  the  earnest  inspector,  the  Rev.  H,  H.  Higgin,  it  may 
VDsver  some  purpose  to  give  a  wider  circulation  to  the  following 
nmkd 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS, 

I*  Hitt  thi*  be  jin  A&sociation  for  the  Improvement  of  Schoolmuters  whoie 
■■fcoolitre  in  connexion  with  the  Church  of  England,  as  certified  by  the  Clcrgynoaa 
''tbtPirkh  ;  and  that  it  be  called  "The  Church  Schoolmaiterb'  Assoc i avion. '* 

3-  Tliat  Efly  Parochiml  or  Natioiul  Schoolmaster,  or  other  member  of  the  Chyrcb 
«f  Efiflftiid,  de«iroui  of  joinms  this  Society,  be  proi>osed  and  seconded  by  two  of  the 
Attbtn,  and  hia  eledioo  be  decided  by  vote  at  the  following  meeting. 

*'  TTilt  an  admisaioQ  fee  of  Two  ShilUnga  and  Sixpence  be  required  of  each 
*lBl>er» and  a  yearly  subacriptioD  of  Five  SbiUings,  to  be  paid  in  advance:  the  year 
to  »Blllieiioe  on  the  last  Saturday  in  October.  Any  member  whose  subscription 
"**»»•  oopaid  for  three  months,  i»  considered  to  have  withdrawn  from  the  Associa' 

<  That  part  of  the  Funds  of  the  Society  be  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  Books, 
Jjbe  drculated  amovig  the  membera.  A  sale  of  all  duplicate  copies  to  take  place 
"^  lime  to  time,  and  the  proceeds  to  be  added  to  the  general  fund. 

*  That  the  aclection  of  Books,  and  the  general  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
^^^h  he  eoinuted  to  a  Committee,  consisting  of  the  President,  Treasuicr,  Secre* 
•"Tf  tnd  Ubrarian,  to  be  elected  at  a  Special  General  Meeting,  and  twelve  other 
nttnbtn  of  the  Society  who  shall  be  appointed  at  the  Antiual  Meeting,  and  bo 
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eligible  for  re-election  :  all  interim  viicancles  in  the  Comtnittee  to  be  filled  op  by 
memben  who  itood  next  on  the  Ballot  %t  the  previous  Annual  Meeting.    The  Coi 
mittee  to  meet  on  the  liwt  Saturday  in  each  month. — ^Five  memben  to  forn^ 
quorum. 

6.  That  the  Meeting*  be  held  at  the  Society's  House,  Exeter  Street,  Strand 
the  first  Saturday  in  every  month,  at  Three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  that  twd 
members  form  a  quonim.* 

7.  That  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  Meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed 
paper  be  read  by  a  member,  and  the  rest  of  tbe  time  be  devoted  to  discussion ;  bol 
the  paper  and  the  diicusMon  to  be  on  topics  connected  with  Scbool^keeping.    TIb» 
fubject  of  the  paper  to  be  announced  at  a  previous  Meeting. 

ft.  That  at  alt  Meetings  of  the  Association,  in  the  absence  of  the  Preaident, 
Chairman  he  appointed  by  the  members  present :  and  that  each  Meeting  comini 
and  terminate  with  a  form  of  prayer  selected  from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

9.  That  District  Associations  be  taken  into  unton^  and  their  members  received  a 
members  of  this  Society,  upon  their  rules  being  submitted  to  and  approved  of  by  th* 
Committee, 

10.  That  an  Annual  Meeting  be  held  on  the  Third  Saturday  in  October,  when  i^ 
Eeport  of  tbe  Society's  proceedings^  and  the  Treasurer's  Account  (the  said  Aecoun"*! 
having  been  audited  by  two  members  appointed  by  the  CommitteeJ,  shall  be  pre — A 
■ented.  * 

11.  That  a  Special  Meeting  be  convened  at  any  time  by  the  Committee,  or  upoir:^ 
a  requisition  being  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  signed  by  not  leas  than  one-third  t>  m 
the  members  ;  and  that  no  alteration  be  made  in  these  Rules,  except  by  a  Specift:^ 
Meeting  called  for  that  puriiose,  notice  of  which,  with  the  alteration  proposed,  U 1 
be  given  a  fortnight  previous] y« 


latD  mr^0rtii. 


MARLBOROUGH  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

FROFOBKD  KXTBNSIQN  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

In  the  Court  of  Chancer^/,  March  2,   1843. 

Mr.  Stuart  replied  for  the  petitioners  in  thla  case,  who  prayed  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  visiter  ad  interim^  and  a  declaration  as  to  the  propriety  of 
continuing  a  more  extended  system  of  education  introduced  by  the  master. 

The  Lonn  Chancellor  said  the  Crown  had,  at  tbe  foundation,  clelegrated 
a  part  of  its  visitatorial  authority  to  the  raajror  and  corporation  of  Marlbo- 
rough. His  Lordship  s^ugrgested  that  the  bisho|>  of  the  diocese,  the  Marquis 
of  Aylesbury,  and  the  Mayor  for  tho  time  being-,  jf  a  member  of  the  Cliurch  of 
EnglaDd,  or,  if  otherwise,  the  senior  alderman  who  v^'as,  should  be  appointed 
governors,  or  quasi  visiters.  If  an  order  were  made  to  change  the  system  of 
education  formally,  and  make  it  a  commercial  instead  of  a  grani mar- school, 
it  would  not  only  be  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  founders,  but  would 
deprive  the  school  of  the  advantage  of  tbe  exhibitions  to  Brasenose  College. 
It  was  far  bettert  as  now  done,  that  the  additional  branches  of  instruction 
ahouUl  be  furnished  for  a  small  annual  payment  by  tbe  parents  of  the 
icholara.  With  respect  to  the  cost^,  they  must  be  allowed  to  the  petitioners, 
as  far  as  related  to  the  *|  nest  ion  of  a  visiter :  and  as  to  tbe  remainder  of  tbe 
petition^  time  would  be  taken  to  oondder. 


•  The  Reading  Room  is  opened  on  Wednesdays,  from  6  till  9  o'clock,  p.m.,  and  on 
Saturdays  from  3  o'clock  unlil  9.  p.m. 
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HtGBGATE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

NBW   BXHIB1TI0NS    FOUNDED. 

^   Mt.  fiiTHELL  appeared  in  the  Vice-Chancellor^s  Court,  on  March  17, 

tB  Mtpport  of  a  petition  to  confirm  a  report  of  the  Master,  approving  a 

iebflme  for  founding  exhibitions  to  the  Universities  out  of  the  surplus  funds 

of  the  Hi^bgate  Graratnar  School.     The  report  of  the  Master  showed  that 

the  surplus  now  amounted  to  an  annual  sum  of  £180,  and  held  out  a  pros* 

pert  of  still  further  increase  from  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  school  and 

the  bnproTetneot  of  some  of  the  charity  property.     Under  these  circum- 

staaces,  the  trustees  proposed  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  exhihitioos 

mi£50  a  year  to  either  university,  to  he  held  for  three  years — that  any  per- 

flOB  sbould  be  a  candidate  who   had  received  Ills  enttre  education  at  the 

scbool,  and  had  been  approved  of  at  a  public  examination^ — that  in  case  of 

m^pmhtj  of  meiit  in  general  scholarship  tho  selection  should  be  made  by  the 

tfoatoea^  and  that  the  payments  should  be  made  half-yearly  upon  rertiftcaten 

of  good  conduct  from  the  head  of  the  college.     The  trustees  also  proposed 

lliaf  tbey  should  have  the  power  to  reduce  the  value  or  the  Dumber  of  the 

ex)tibttiofi6,  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  the  present  possessors,  and  that 

[  the  firit  election  should  take  place  in  1 844.    These  proposals  were  framed  upon 

the  plan  adopted  at  Rugby  and  other  public  schools  with  regard  to  exhibi- 

tiQiis  to  the  Universities,  and  also  had  the  sapction  of  the  Bishop  of  London* 

'Hie  master  of  the  school  had  also  most  honourably  foregone  any  claim  to  an 

bcreiM  of  salary  out  of  the  surplus  funds,  and  thus  no  obstacle  was  offered 

to  the  scheme  of  the  trustees,  which  only  now  required  the  sanction  of  the 

JLtkomeY- General  and  the  Court. 

Mr.  WaATj  on  behalf  of  the  Attorney-General,  expressed  his  unqualified 
■pprobation  of  the  scheme,  which  he  would  bring  under  the  Attomey- 
Ocii«ral*ft  notice* 

Tbfi  Vice  Chancsllor  thought  the  scheme  a  very  proper  one,  and 
^Ifwled  the  report  to  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  Attorney -General's 
■ppmbatioD. 


u 

dtatt^ticd* 

^       DISPOSAL  OF  PARLLAMENTARY  GRANT* 

Ab^TOCted  from  Minute*  of  Privy  Council,  1841-2. 

SdMoU 

GiwiU. 

«rwcbfnai. 

with  r«ff*«iic«  to  «*(ul  crulof  lOk  « 

Be  low.  U.B^I. 

MN  Societ....... 

Pjiror.Sch*Soc. 

203 
15 
28 

a.        t.  ^ 

22,781     0  0 

3,226  10  0 

4.826   10  0 

«.      #.    d. 

112     4  0 

148     6  0 
172     7  6 

IB 
B 
17 

2* 
4 

10     no 
I         7 
3          3t 

AVERAGE  OF  NAT.  SCH.  COMPARED  WITH  BRIT,  aod  FOR. 
Schools.  Amount  of  Graiat. 

13ito  1  £10  5f.  to£l. 

AVERAGE  OF  ENGLISH  N.S,  imd  B.  &  F.,  COMPARED  WITH  SCOTCH, 

Scbools.  OranU. 

71  to  I  i^b  2*.  toJEL 
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A  Si*w«Mwy  of  the  M^mhfrt  df  IV  tMt- 
vnwUy  0/  Oxford,  Januanf^  1843. 

Memben      Ifeaabcfs 


I 

■         23 

k 


KUnWenUy. 

119       . 

M9 

j.B»moi     ".   ." 

148     ... 

999 

3   Merton      .**     — 

11     ... 

154 

4.  Exeter       .-     *- 

170      .. 

9ft8 

ft.  Grid. 

183     ... 

MB 

6,  Queen*t     

las    .« 

t98 

7.  New 

89     ... 

159 

ft.  LiDColn     —      *■ 

78     ,-. 

172 

9.  All  Souk* 

85     ... 

10?* 

10.  MigcUlen  ...     ... 

133      -. 

172 

11.  BnMenoie... 

220     ... 

412 

12,  Corpus      

98     ... 

133 

13.  Chriit  Church  ,.^ 

508     ... 

937 

14,  Trinity 

143     ... 

292 

15.  StJofett't 

141     ... 

979 

16.  J«u«..      

&8     ... 

138 

17.  Wmdham  ...     -.. 

109     ... 

378 

IS.  Pembroke...     ... 

100     ... 

173 

19.  Worcester 

125     ... 

270 

20.  St.  Mary  Hall  ... 

24     ... 

76 

«LM«sxIalen  Hall.. 

65     ... 

198 

22.  New  Inn  Hall  ... 

7     ... 

72 

23.  St.  Albttn  Hall  ... 

5     ... 

20 

34.  St.  Kdmund  Hall 

55     ... 

98 

SducaiUm,  Sei^nog^  ami  Art,- 

statement  just  laid  upon  the  tabk 
House  of  Commons  of  Uie  estiroi 
1843-4*  for  the  purposes  of  edu 
tdence,  and  art,  it  appears  thai 
will  be  required  for  public  educa 
Gremt  Britain,  £50,000 ;  ditto  In  J 
£50,000:  schools  of  design,  I 
Professors  at  Oiionl  and  Cui 
£2,006  ;  University  of  Londoii,  i 
UnirersiticA,  Stc.,  in  Scotland,  J 
Roman  Catholic  CoUegc  in  S< 
£**,928;  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  £300 
Dublin  Society.  £5,600 ;  Belfast 
mica]  Society,  £1,950;  British  ft 
Establishment,  fltc.,  £33,576  ;  ditt 
ings.  £37,485  ;  ditto,  purchase*, . 
National  Gallery,  purchase  of  ] 
and  expense  of  the  Gallery,  J 
Museum  of  Economic  Geology,  J 
and  Scientific  Works  and  Exper 
£4,000: — ^the  total  for  the  year 
is  £216,967.  The  total  for  184 
£212,524;  and  for  |!i42-3,  £.2 
In  the  eitpense,  therefore,  of  1 
compared  with  1 84 1 ,  there  will  b 
crease  of  £6,443,  and  as  compai 
1843.  of  £8,078. 


3898 


56^7 
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CAMBRIDGE  CLASSICAL  TRIPOS. 

Mabcb    16,  1843, 


1  Druce,  G.       \„     ePet 


2  Gilford,  E.  H.  I 


Mq. 


AJoh, 


3  Andrews,  R.......  Pemk 

4  Burbury,  W.......  Joh. 


1  Griffnon,  R.  S. 

2  Crooke,  E.  S. 


.  Trin. 
Pemb. 


1  Hoare,  Q.  T.  ' ...  Joh> 

2  Young,  II.  L.  ...  Trin. 

3  Lewis,  J.  M..  ....  Trin. 

4  Piggott,  F.  A.  ...  Trin. 


flEST   CLASS. 

6  Glover,  J.  H.   ...  Clare 
C  Frere,  C Corp, 

7  Bahington,  C,  ...  Job. 
6  Gell,  F. Trin. 

SECOND    CLA8B, 

3  Girling.  B.     I  -,^  .  . 

4  Mills.  W.      }^q  Jo»^^ 

5  Money,  G,  H.  ...  Trin. 

THIRD    CLA8B. 

5  Smyth,  T.  C.    ...  Catb. 

6  Cook,  E.  R Tr.  II. 

7  Iioil(;kin3on,  H.    Chr. 

8  Fal^r,  G.  H Pemb. 


9  Slater,  E.  B, ... 

10  Cox,  F.  H.    ... 

1 1  Pitman,  E.  R. 


6  Cobbold,  R. 

7  Johnson,  H 
S  Btcknell,  i. 


9  Arnott.S.. 
10  Bulmer,  R. 
[1  Burges,  H. 
12  Pix,  H 


A  First  Cbftoceltor*!  MedulUtt 


B  Second  ditto. 


tUTlLLIGBirCK, 


isr 


II  te  tD  faction  &t  Pembroke  Code^ 
I  4lh  of  May  neitt  to  ft  scholarship 
by  SirTtiomaft  PlulUps  for  na- 
Irvit  of  Uiccoanty  of  Pembroke,  between 
J4  tnd  30  Tcafi  of  «^-  Candidfttef  ore 
i  10  produce  m  certificate  of  their 
^  ngned  by  tbe  paraoop  churcli- 
aod  ovecsccra  of  the  parish. 
Peraoos  who  intend  to  offer  themeelvet 
to  notiff  the  same  to  the 
r  ten  daya  prcriotulf  to  the  day  of 


in  Canada,  —  Within   the 
motithi  King's  College  haa  heen 
into  a  Unn<;mtT,  of  which  the 
I      Govcffior- General    i*    Chancellor,     the 
Lord  Biahop  of  Toronto,  President,  and 
tk«  Ee*.  Dr.  John  M*Caul,  Vice-Presi- 
doft.    The  following  extracts  from  The 
Qmrch   (Toronto   P»pcr)   will   be  read 
arith  intrrest : — *'0n  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
M^Cteii.  m  acting  bead  of  the  Unive  ratty, 
dwcttfei  the  ^neral  manageinent  of  the 
iMt  lystcm,  in   addition   to   the   dis- 
I        <teice  of  the  duties  of  Profesv^r  of  C las- 
Sol  Liteiature  &nd  Belles  Lettres.   That 
Ihr.M'Caul  will  most  competcntlj  dis- 
thufe  tbe  honourable  and  arduous  du- 
tia  wUfa  which  be  is  entrusted,  the  pro- 
wee  is  perfectly  satisfied,  both  from  the 
vell-etroed  reputation  which  he  brought 
ti  tbii  ocmntry,  and  from  the  very  effi- 
oat  and  successful  manner  in  which  he 
^prended  orer  Upper  Canada  College. 
Is  the  maturing  of  the  plans  for  the  or- 
fniaSioii  of  the  University  he  has  borne 
■  pnodpal  and  laborious  part ;  and  his 
ivttt  ippointment  is  hut  a  tribute  due 
tohit merits  and  exertions.     Independ- 
ttttf  of  hU  high  schoUstic  attainments, 
Hdickoowlcdged  experience  in  practical 
fAioUion,  be  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
^^Mu  and  feelings  of  the  people  of  this 

^H  Chnfck  Sdumtion  Societ^f  far  Ir^cmd, 
^^f  ~"Tlie  refusal  of  the  Government  to  re- 
^H  c^sc  theclaim  of  thtstociety  upon  the 
^B  «>tei  of  the  state,  has  had  the  effect  of 
f  ^lOQiing  tbe  energies  and  increasing  the 
I  %nity  of  tbe  friends  of    Scriptural 

Edacstion  in  the  city  of  Armagh,  There, 
;  Bcifiy  £400,  including,  of  course,  a  mu- 

I         ^Acent  contribution  from  tbe  Lord  Pri* 

Agle.  have  t>ecn  raised  within  the  last 
or  two  in  aid  of  the  society's 
The  deputation  appointed  to 

collect   Bubsrnptiotu  were»   we   undcr- 

stmd,  ai^oally  tticcesstul.     In  tkic  majo- 


rity of  OMCt  the  contributions  o(  former 
years  were  more  than  doubled ;  and  in 
only  three  or  four  instances  was  there  a 
pfjsitive  refusal  We  mention  these  facta, 
not  merely  to  Inform  our  readers  of  what 
is  doing,  and  has  been  done,  hut  to  sti- 
mulate Protestants  in  other  localities  to 
prove  by  increased  exertion  and  greater 
liberality,  that  not  in  Armagh  alone  does 
a  desire  exist  for  the  maintenance  of  tbe 
schools  established  by  the  Church  Edu- 
cation Society. — Nettry  Telegraph. 

Rugby  School. — At  the  annual  election 
to  the  two  scholarships  founded  by  the 
Masters  of  Rugby  School.  Cox  major,  at 
the  Rev.  Mr*  Highton's,  and  Baumgart- 
ner,  at  Mr.  Stanley's,  were  declared  by 
the  Examiners  to  be  the  successful  can- 
didates. 

Appointment  of  Local  Iwpedon, — At 
a  meeting  just  held  at  firigg,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, it  was  resohed,  ''That  two  Exami- 
ners be  appointed  by  tlie  Local  Board, 
ir»  conformity  with  the  suggestions  sent 
by  the  Part^nt  Society  for  promoting  the 
education  of  tbe  poor,  at  the  first  for- 
mation of  the  Local  Boards,  and  in  sub- 
mission to  the  approbation  of  the  Bishop 
of  the  diocese,  and  to  the  laws  and  ar- 
rangements of  diocesan  Board.  The 
duties  of  such  Examiners  being — 

*'  1.  To  visit  and  examine  every  school 
in  union  with  the  Local  Board,  occa- 
sioually  at  their  own  convenience,  and 
statedly  to  assist  at  the  anniversary  pub- 
lic examination  of  such  schools. 

*'2,  To  visit  every  church  school  in 
the  district,  according  to  their  ability  and 
convenience  \  the  convenience  and  con- 
currence of  the  Managers  being  always 
first  obtained. 

*'  3.  To  asiifit  at  the  examinations  of 
any  schools  within  the  district,  when 
particularly  requested  to  do  so. 

"4.  To  furnish  the  Rural  Dean  with 
annual  reports  of  the  schools  In  union, 
for  the  use  of  the  Local  Board. 

'Mt  was  also  tigreed,  that  the  expense* 
of  the  journeys  of  the  Examiners  for 
these  objects,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  Local  Board. 

"  Also,  that  the  Rev.  the  Rural  Dean, 
and  the  Rev.  the  Head  master  of  Brigg 
School,  should  be  requested  to  under- 
take these  offices. 

••  Also,  that  books  on  the  subject  of 
education  be  sent  from  time  to  lime  to 
the  clergyman  of  each  parish  in  union,  for 
the  use  of  the  master  or  mistress  in  his 
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of  the 
rtqocsud  to  mi- 
t  with  the  entire 
oCditBiihop. 

Km^i  Mi«g9^  toiMMt.— Mr.  C.  Frere 
mil  Mr*  £.  B.  Shtter*  wbotc  names  tp- 
pcv  in  the  fliit  clu#  q(  the  CbMftical 
Tripoe  t,t  the  lut  Cambridge  esamlim- 
tiob,  were  foantrlj  ttudenta  of  thb  col- 
lege. 

TtHimmiai  to  th^  Rfv,  Hugh  M'Neiie. 

—At  a  meeting  of  gentlemen  who  have 
long  watched  with  interest  the  varied 
and  indefatigabie  exertiona  of  the  Rev. 
Hugh  M'Neile  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
tru«  religion,  e»peciaUy  in  connection 
^ith  ten  plural  L^ducatioti.  It  was  re- 
volved, That  some  public  Testimonial  be 
given*  expreaike  of  the  high  esteem  in 
whii;h  hi?  ii  held,  and  of  the  value  at- 
lai  hvd  1 1*  ii(«  imminent  »ervicea.  A.  eom- 
miltn\  iiiHH»tntitl  to  consider  the  be^t 
modi  o(  -  the  objoct  into  effect, 

PlIgMi  (tlfttiou  of  Scholarships 

hgSni      of  the  indivi^Iudl  whom 

It  VPii  iuUinUnl  to  lionour;  and  having 
l^i^  th«i  It  \\^HtU\  i^  moitX  agreedble  to 
»||K  M'^ifllf'»  (^^  hii|t«  thut  the  Tcslimo- 
^\  %\mM  ^  ^*««^^^  ^'^  i^^iler  a  benefit 
mti  Inatitutimi, 

».  vtl 

\^  ^  IM  M%  tt  Ifct  I 


the  g^erai  introduction  of  the  4 
of  ScteQfi«  in  Schools  and  Ac 
more  puticutarly  a  knowledge  i 
fcrta  and  principles  which  exp 
rooufces  that  science  has  brtj 
bear  o«i  the  com^fort  and  econom} 
tire,  and  which  form  the  founii 
all  measures  for  the  improvei 
health.  Amongst  the  measur 
templated  are  the  following  : — 

K  The  union  of  Teachers  in  i 
ciation,  whose  exertions  may  be 
to  advance  the  objects  they  have 
in  a  manner  that  no  individual 
can  ever  be  expected  to  realize. 

2.  The  institution  of  periodict 
ings  for  promoting  the  objects 
Association. 

3.  The  institution  of  a  Norma 
for  instructing  Members  in  the 
branches  of  Practical  Science,  am 
method  of  performing  the  necesi 
perimental  illustrations. 

4.  The  formation  of  a  Natioi 
seum  and  Hall  of  Art  and  Sciencf 
shall  be  accessible  to  the  Teach 
their  pupils,  and  present  speeit 
all  the  more  important  prodtid 
Nature  and  of  Art,  and  of  those  m 
and  instruments  respecting  whid 
dividuats  geneimlly  desire  infor 
■a  the  steam-engine,  the  teleaoa 
mkitMODpe^  the  air*pump,  ftc. 

5.  The  formatioo  of  a  coUec 
Apparatus  and  Models  oo  a  sma] 
sudi  as  may  pass  in  rotatioa  frocn 
toschooL 

^  Tht  foRiMlion  of  Btmneh  il 
il  home  and  ahtoad,  for  I 
f  ef  "    " 

lOf'tltt 


ff  «tf^ 


«^^ 


Nit  iwMlM  to  m 


1^  HMMilr    #WW<rtVii.'**9hli      1«^ 


IKtlLLIOBNCE* 


Mty,  m  (  few  elementary  principles, 
liMiimflily  esptmltied,  would  teod  to  ex- 
dcragencrml  tpirit  of  obftervAtion  ^ad 


9.  THe  fftrmmtion  of  m  librtry,  more 
(wtkubrt^f  of  worikft  on  Science. 

Tanponnr  4]Tmng;emetits  hav^  been 
iQHk  fbr  commencing  a  Normal  School 
«t  15,  Dttks  Stre«t*  Wertminsler,  oti  the 
tptata  recommended  by  Dr.  D.  B.  Reid, 
«te  bu  i^reed  to  act  at  Interim  Fresi- 

dmmf^ermtfY  o/  Clarify  Sehooli  at  Si. 
IW*f4— The  Lord  Biihop  of  Salithury 
\m  •oceded  to  the  request  made  to  him, 
U  limcll  the  Sermon  «t  the  Anniversary 
Mtttlog  of  the  Charity  Schools  in  the 
Oithediml  Church  of  St.  Pkuri*  on 
ItaVBday,  the  1st  of  June  next* 

St.  MmVi  Colit^e,  Chehea. — James 
Klili^  of  the  Hackney  Parochial  School, 
bM  reoeoUy  been  elected  to  ttic  Free 
Scboknliip  founded  at  St.  Mark's  Col- 
1^  CheUcaw  by  %  private  individual, 
ittd  open  to  competition  among  the 
^  I  of  the  Tower  Hamlets. 


C%Hff*4  Hntpital, — At  a  court  of  the 
fvnrmorm  of  this  institution,  held  on 
Tbesdiy^  the  President^  Mr.  Alderman 
Tknipftoa,  MP,,  announced  that  by  the 
onBmand  of  Her  Majesty,  a  deputation, 
Ga(iti«tin^  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Pigeon  (the 
tnttorer) ,  Mr,  Thomas  Poynder,  Mr.  Ed* 
vird  MaJortbankSj  and  him«elf,  had 
nrled  upon  His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
&llkat,at  Buckingham  Palace,  to  present 
to  her  Miijesty,  through  the  hands  of  his 
8oj«|  Highness,  the  address  of  the  50- 
fvnon  to  Her  Majesty,  written  on  vel- 
tem,  icknowkdgiiog  Her  Majesty**  most 
littd  tad  inunificent  donation  of  £1,000. 
lad  requesting  Her  Majesty's  gracious 
ptrndMion  for  the  enrolment  of  her 
tiiiie  tmotigst  the  governors  of  the  hos- 
pNj  and  that  the  deputation  were  most 
pidotisly  received  by  His  Royal  High- 
A«a,  who  assured  them  that  he  would 
Itoiediately  lay  the  address  before  Her 
I  lb}eity.  The  President  also  announced, 
|lbt  His  RojaJ  Highness  hid  himself 
flnbiequetitly  sent  the  liberal  donation  of 
P^OO.  The  name  of  His  Royal  Highness 
at  once  enrolled,  by  a  unanimous 
\  of  the  Court,  in  the  list  of  the  go- 
At  the  same  Court  it  was  alio 
that  Mr.  J.  H,  S,  Maine,  of 
kc  College,  Cambridge,  a  former 


scholar  of  the  hospitfll,  who  proceeded  to 
the  University  with  one  of  its  exhibi- 
tions, at  Michaelmas,  1840,  had  recently 
gained  a  University  Schofanhip  on  l^rd 
Craven's  foundation;  and  the  Court 
unanimously  agreed  to  present  to  Mr. 
Maine,  in  token  of  their  approbation, 
the  sum  of  50  guineas. 

LibraritM  for  Soldiert. — At  the  general 
meeting  of  the  S,  P.  C.  K.,  held  on  Tues- 
day the  7th  of  Msrch»  a  letter  of  acknow- 
ledgment having  been  read  for  a  grant  of 
books  to  the  Parismouth  garrison,  the 
Secretary  stated  that  applications  for  aid 
from  the  fund  of  Ciericus, —  a  charity 
designed  by  the  donor,  the  late  Arch- 
deacon Owen,  for  the  api ritual  benefit  of 
the  soldiery  of  the  United  Kingdom, — ► 
would  be  cheerfully  attended  to  by  the 
Society. 

A  Sunday  School  in  the  far  Wftt. — 

Attached  to  the  church  at  Stamford 
[Canaffa,  West  Diocese  of  Toronto,]  we 
have  an  excellent  Sunday  school,  for 
which  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  the 
praiseworthy  exertions  of  an  excellent 
family  of  the  name  of  Mewbum,  from 
Whitby,  Yorkshire.  It  commenced  about 
eighteen  months  ago, with  eighteen  scho- 
lars. It  now  has  on  its  books  upwards 
of  eighty  children,  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  iixty-aix.  On  Christmas- 
Eve  we  had  an  examination  of  the  chil- 
dren. It  was  a  most  delightful  occasion. 
The  church,  as  ia  very  common  in  this 
country,  was  beautifully  dressed  with 
evergreens  for  the  anniversary  of  our  Sa- 
viour's incarnation.  This  is  done  by  the 
young  ladies  of  tlie  congregation,  who 
frequently  spend  the  greater  part  of  a 
week  upon  this  delightful  task,  and  gene- 
rally show  much  taste  in  their  work.  At 
the  examination  of  the  children  it  ap- 
peared more  beautiful  than  ever.  After 
prayers  by  the  Rev.  W.  Leeming,  the 
rector  of  the  parish,  the  new  German 
bymn  was  beautifully  sung  by  the  con- 
gregation, who  have  lately  evinced  a  very 
praiiewortby  desire  that  the  praises  of 
the  Lord  should  be  sung  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  his  nnme.  I  next  proceeded 
to  the  examination  of  the  children  in 
classes.  The  Church  oilechism  was  the 
subject  of  examination  ;  and  their  an. 
swers  showed  that  the  labour  bestowed 
upon  them  bad  not  been  in  vmn. — letter 
to  the  Secrntary  of  the  Sodety  for  Pro* 
moting  Chrutian  Knowledge, 
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APPOINTMENTS. 

Eer  J.  W.  Bellamy*  of  St,  John*t  Col- 
lege, Heftd-tnftftter  or  Merchant  Taiiprt' 
8choo1»  has  been  presented  to  i  preben- 
ikl  itatl  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

Rev.  Mr.  Boftock  of  Ay  lea  bury,  to 
be  Head-muster  of  the  Graoic&ar  School, 
WarringtoD,  Lftiicft«hire. 

Thomai  Ken  worthy  Brown,  Scholar 
of  Chri>t*»  College.  Cambridge,  to  be 
Second  Master  of  Richmond  Grammar 
School,  Yorkshire. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Feoffees  of  Kidder- 
minster Free  Graranaar  School,  the  Rev. 
William  Cockin,  jun.,  M,A.,  of  Minchin- 
hampton,  Gloucestershire,  was  elected 
Head' master. 

Rev.  James  Hill,  late  Curate  uf  Oma^li, 
Ireland,  to  be  Clerical  Superintendent  of 
the  National  Society's  Boarding  House, 
Westminster. 


Wm.  Henry  Patr.  B.A.  (1842)  Scholar 
St.  Catherine-hall,  to  be  Second  Master 
Of  Heath  School,  Halifax. 

Rev.  H.  Robbins,  of  Wadhara  College^ 
to  be  Head-master  of  the  Stepney  P^ 
prietary  Grammar  School. 

Rev.  Matthew  Wilkinson,  M.A 
Fellow  and  Classical  Lecturer  of 
Hall,  Cambridge,  and   Head-master 
the  Proprietary  School,  Kenaington, 
connection  with  King's  College,  Lo 
to    be    Head-master    of    the    proposed 
School  at  Marlborough,  for  the  sons 
clergymen  and  others. 


^1 

ofl,l^H 
ndoi^" 


DEATH. 

In  the  45th  year  of  his  age,  the 
Thos.  Borrowdale,  for    22    years   I 
master  of  the   Free   Grammar  School, 
Hortonj  in  Ribblesdale. 


Co  uur  Cont^ponlimU  ants  Mtiilitr^. 


rch; 


SoBie  of  our  best  friends  will  be  disappointed  at  the  absence  of  all  editorial  comii 
upon  the  educational  clauses  of  the  Factory  Bill.  Tlie  tnith  is,  this  sort  of  di« 
lion  is  not  greatly  to  the  Editor's  tabte,  or  much  in  his  way.  But  if  he  must  ven- 
ture an  opinion,  he  is  inclined  upon  the  whole  to  think,  that  we  should  accept  the 
Bill  at  the  hands  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  and  that  too  as  graciously  as  can  be 
done  without  saying,  *'  Thank  ye,*'  or  rather  saying  it  in  such  a  manner^as  to  coun- 
tentenance  the  groundless  opinion^  that  the  measure  is  clear  gain  to  the  Church  | 
that,  feeling  for  the  difficulties  with  which  the  Government  i*  surrounded,  we  shoulli 
be  content  to  waive  certain  claims,  which,  as  the  Church  by  law  established,  ' 
might  urge  with  all  justice  and  with  some  power ;  but  that,  if  any  advantage  shouli 
be  taken  of  this  our  moileration,  by  making,  or  offering  to  make,  any  further  conces- 
sions, we  shc'ild  at  ooce  withdraw  our  acceptance  i  on  the  other  hand  (to  end  in  a 
good  mind),  that,  if  the  Bill  should,  substantially  as  it  now  stands,  become  the  law  of 
the  land,  we  should  work  it  cheerfully,  and  do  our  utmost  towards  making  it  effec- 
tual towards  the  improvement  of  the  unhappy  districts  for  whose  beneUt  it  ia  in^ 
tended* 

Knowing  as  we  do  how  much  has  been  done  for  the  promotion  of  sound  edueation 
^— for  the  establishment  of  schools  as  well  as  churches — in  our  colonies  and  foreign 
possessions,  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  (its  outlay  in  the  last 
year  amount  iug  to  more  than  £80,000),  wc  are  concerned  to  hear,  that  "it  will  not 
be  possible  for  the  Society  to  fulSl  its  obligations,  much  less  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opening  which  presents  itself  in  China,  without  a  very  large  and  permanent  increase 
to  its  funds."  The  letters,  however,  from  the  Archbishops  anj  Bishops  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  declaratory  of  their  approval  of  its  proceedings,  and 
their  desire  to  promote  its  designs,  contained  in  an  Appeal  just  issued  by  the  Society, 
cannot,  we  trust,  fail  to  call  forth  a  zeal  and  support  that  will  soon  set  matters  right. 

Our  best  ihanLa  to  the  numerous  Corrtepon dents  who  have  kindly  given  us  their 
names  as  subscribers  and  friends  to  the  Journal.     We  are  especially  indebted  foc^ 
several  kind  offers  of  assistance,  particularly  in  the  way  of  intelligence.     The  spjiM^I 
and  number  of  the  letters  we  continue  to  receive,  are  most  encouraging,  and  coo^H 
tain  ample  proof  that  there  are  more  persons  heartily  engaged  in  the  good  work  than 
we  had  any  notion  of. 


A 
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A  DISQUISITION  UPON  PUNISHMENTS  j 

WCLUVmO  A   FEW  WORDS  IN  DEFENCE   OF    THE  OCCASIONAL 
USE  OF  TBS  CANE  IN  LABQE  SCHOOLS. 


^ 


Wiu !  they  must  be  shocked  then :  there  ie  no  help  for  it.    It  is  quit! 
time  that  practical  men  should  speak  out  honestly  and  openly  upon 
'ubject.     It  may  be  a  delicate  subject,  but  it  la  one  of  primary  and 
every- day  importance  :  so  without  more  ado  let  us  come  to  the  point. 

Bat.  dear  Reader,  do  not  be  alarmed.  Whatever  cruel  or  horrid 
tboughts  may  ever  kave  found  their  way  into  our  heart,  we  are  not 
liltely  to  practise  upon  children.  No  i  if  ever  we  are  in  a  bad  mind 
^ith  oureelves,  and  so  with  every  man  about  ua,  nothing  restores  us 
•ODoer  than  the  company  of  cbildren,  be  they  gentle  or  siraple.  Nevex- 
th«less,  we  admire  the  mother  who  whipped  her  darling  boy  seven  (was 
it  Dot  nine  ?)  times  in  one  day.  We  admire^  we  do  not  say  we  should 
unitate :  under  similar  circumstances,  however,  we  would — if  we  could* 

But  it  ia  chielly  of  schools,  and  more  particularly  of  our  larger 
it^nal  schools*  tbat  we  are  about  to  speak  ;  and  the  first  startling 
''eoirk  we  have  to  make  is,  The  less  the  master  ia  restricted  or  inter- 
fe«l  with  in  this  matter,  the  better.  Our  grand  aim  is  to  reduce 
ptoiahment,  which,  we  are  fully  persuaded  from  experience,  may  be 
•W  to  an  extent  that  few  persons  dream  of.  But  we  are  just  as  fully 
I*nuaded,  that  this  cannot  be  done  without  the  cane  or  some  other 
I'^alized  instrument.  We  prefer  a  cane,  partly  because,  as  the  boys 
■sy*  "it  stings  so,"  but  chiefly  because  it  registers  the  amount  of 
piuii^ihnient,  and  so  acts  as  a  check  against  cruelty  or  excess.  Tlie 
°^t  step»  however,  is  to  give  the  master  fuil  power :  away  with  all  silly 
•^es  forbidding  him  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  of  any  sort  upon  a 
ft^llioua  child  without  the  express  stinction  of  a  committee,  or  requir- 
iTi§  him  to  report  to  them  every  case  in  which  he  may  have  done  so. 
"iT^  him  full  and  unfettered  discretion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  punishing 
jl*  offences  against  order  and  discipline.  The  next  step  is  to  dismiss 
nim  the  very  first  hour,  if  ever  the  case  should  happen,  that  he  is  guilty 
^'f  cruelty  to  a  child.  If  he  cannot  be  trusted  with  a  cane,  he  is  not  fit 
^  ^  trusted  with  a  school.  Tlie  best,  indeed  the  only  real  security 
•8*«i6t  undue  severity,  is  the  temper  and  general  character  of  the  man. 

It  may  save  time,  however,  in  the  end,  if  we  pause  here  to  state  a  few 
'^ns  why  we  recommend  that  the  master  should  be  left  entirely  to 
*"•  Own  discretion  in  this  matter  x 

(I.)  To  maintain  his  authority.  If  tied  down  to  a  particular  method 
^^niethods,  he  is  not  in  his  proper  place  ;  if  in  every  instance  he  must 
W  the  express  sanction  of  a  higher  power,  he  is  not  the  master  of  the 
'^tool.  He  would  sink  many  degrees  in  the  eyes  of  the  children  from 
^e  Tery  hour  it  was  whispered  that  any  such  retitriction  was  laid  upon 
^*  The  government  of  a  school  must  be  a  monarchy,  and  arbitrary 
fli  its  nature  ;  that  is,  power  exercised  by  the  will  of  one  man. 
I,  HO.  5.      MAY.  1843.  o 
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(2.)  While  so  m&ny  praiseworthy  eflTorts  are  being  made  to  raise 
atanding  and  poeition  of  the  schoolmaster,  it  would  be  most  undesirable 
to  do  any  thing  leading  to  lower  both,  wliich  roust  be  the  effect  of  the 
restrictions  referred  to.  Let  him  have  full  play  for  his  mind  to  work ; 
otherwise  his  ardour  will  be  damped,  A  man  of  spirit  and  zeal  would 
be  not  unlikely  to  throw  up  the  employment  in  despair,  if  not  in  dis* 
gust ;  he  w'ould  say*  **  It  is  of  no  use  i  I  can  do  nothing  with  my  hands 
tied."  Let  him  be  a  great  man  in  his  own  school-room,  if  no  where 
dse. 

(3,)  The  greater  the  variety  of  methods,  the  better  i  the  less  will 
punishment  at  all  be  required.  No  one  method  will  suit  all  tempers ; 
almost  any  species  will  lose  its  effect  after  frequent  use ;  the  moet  efh- 
cient  must  be  laid  aside  at  times,  to  be  taken  up  again  after  a  certain 
interval.     The  master  should  have  full  scope  for  all  his  ingenuity. 

Many  have  been  the  efforts  made  to  do  away  with  corporal  punish- 
ment, but  without  success  ;  or  if  the  thing  has  been  done,  it  has  been 
by  the  substitution  of  other  modes  still  more  objectionable.  Of 
course,  w^here  there  is  a  regular  system  of  rewards,  much  may  be  done  in 
this  way  towards  remedying  the  evil :  but  we  are  rather  arguing  with 
those  who  allow  that  some  method  of  punishment  is  necessary. 
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The  substitutes  that  have  been  tried  are  chiefly  the  following ; — 

(A)  Confinement  in  school,  or  "  keepipg  in"  over  hours.  To  this 
the  objections  arc  many  and  great. 

(a)  It  is  not  an  efficient  method  in  all  cases*     Many  chOdren  do  not 

.  care  for  it,  especially  where  there  is  no  play-ground  ;  some  laugh  at  it; 

And  all,  if  not  closely  watched,  take  the  opportunity  to  play. 

I      (b)  It  associates  the  idea  of  punishment  with  that  of  attendance  tt 

•chool.     We  all  wish  the  boys  to  love  their  school ;  this  they  are  not 

likely  to  do,  if  it  is  made  a  prisoD  to  them.    If  impositions  are  added*  it 

^  only  makes  the  matter  worse.  We  know  schools  in  which  the  punishment 

is,  not  to  be  shut  in,  but  to  be  shut  out.    In  the  best  schools,  no  boys  bul 

the  merit  class  are  allowed  to  stay  over  hours.     It  is  not  easy  to  9C$ 

how  the  same  thing  can  be  at  once  both  a  punishment  and  a  priyi* 

lege, 

(e)  It  tends  to  sulkiness*  the  worst  fault  a  school-boy  can  have*  Thf 
time,  we  suspect,  is  occupied  either  in  brooding  over  his  fancied 
wrongs,  or  plotting  further  mischief. 

(d)  It  is  distasteful  to  parents,  especially  as  it  interferes  with  their 
domestic  arrangements.  The  mother  comes  away  from  her  w^ork  to  give 
the  children  their  dinner,  and  just  els  she  is  ready  to  go  back,  the  child 
that  has  been  kept  at  school  comes  home*  It  also  affords  the  opportu* 
nity  and  temptation  for  foolish  parents  to  interfere  with  the  discipline  of 
the  school.  We  might  further  remark,  that  it  often  disqualifies,  as  well 
as  indisposes,  the  child  for  the  duties  of  the  following  school-time, 

(e)  A  still  graver  objection  is,  that  it  removes  the  worst  chOdren  from 
under  parental  control.  A  bold  bad  boy  pbys  about  the  streets,  and 
then  says  that  he  was  kept  at  school.  It  is  not  practicable  in  a 
Urge  establishment,  under  one  master,  always  to  send  notice  to  th« 
parents. 
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(/)  Mfisten  mj,  cad  hMj  too,  tii^  ^kej  hAfe  no  wHioa  of  paaath" 
ing  dieokselTes  for  the  mke  of  naagiiftf  diildPBD:  tber  iMve  «|iiite 
confiiaemeDt  eooagti  witbcmi  that. 

(B)  Anodier  rabstitiile  m  wt^tong  hmpmHStmn  m  tMkt  to  be  lamed; 
g?Qen%  tooietliib^  to  be  got  W  TO«)e,  IW  bbjcctioB  to  tibii  ii„  UmHI 
tends  to  intvoduce  &  wronf  t4]ae&Ml  fee&i^.  To  mt^hmnmmg  m  pmaiah^ 
aetit,  oolf  sets  the  children  against  kanttng,  if  it  does  ma/tdk§mit^tem 
with  books  altogether.  The  olifeeliQii  m  tiie  stronger,  whe^  neaiij  i9 
the  books  empli^ed  and  instnietioa  given,  are  of  a  reUgioaa  dMractar. 
We  have  heard,  indeed,  of  the  Holy  Bible  itself  bong  frohmed  §m  this 
purpose  ;  we  hope  never  to  hear  of  it  again. 

(C)  The  remaining  contrifsnoes  in  cohudob  nae  womf  oettlj  all  be 
classed  under  one  head,  viz,,  shame  ;  such  as  sitliiig  the  calprila  oq  tbe 
lonn  or  in  a  comer,  or  other  method  of  e^Msixre  to  tbe  gmie  Gff  tbeir 
achool-feUows  or  of  Tiaitors  ;  including  many  tsgeBlaoa  devices.  Tkey 
are  sU  open  to  one  serious  objection,  that  they  operate  nneqiially  and 
imcertainly  upon  different  minds,  and  anfortonately  in  an  inverse  ratio 
to  the  dement  of  the  culprit.  While  to  the  worst  and  aaoit  bacrdened^ 
they  are  little  or  no  puniahmeot  at  all, — ^in  some  cases  a  matter  of  tport 
and  bravado ;  to  the  modest  and  well-coQ(^tioned  they  are  alnkoet  un- 
bearable.  Even  if  they  succeed  in  checking  tbe  particular  o(ffence,  they 
tend,  at  the  same  time,  to  injure  the  moral  feeling  and  debase  tbe  cbn^ 
racter  of  the  offender,  and  to  lower  the  tone  of  right  feeling  throii|^baiil 
the  aehool.  In  proportion  as  a  school  ia  open  to  visitors,  &e  aebeaae  is 
Idas  practicable  and  more  objectionable. 

WhQe  our  great  anxiety  b.  that  the  master  should  be  allowed  fdD 
diseretion,  thereby  securing  due  variety  of  punishments^  we  are  bold 
withal  to  submit  the  following  reasons  for  thinking  a  stroke  upon  the 
palm  of  the  hand  the  best  standing  punishment  :^ 

(I.)  It  i^  a  real  and  actual  punishment  to  all,  for  aU  have  corporeal 
feeling.     Tbe  very  first  day  we  introduced  a  cane  into  a  large  school — 
alter  trying  other  methods  for  at  least  three  months^ — we  perceived  the 
di^erence,     Boye  never  aay^ — we  mean,   with  their  faces — that   they  _ 
don't  care  for  that.     At  the  same  time,  they  seem  to  recognise  the  pro4 
piiety  and  justice  of  this  mode  of  correction,  more  than  of  any  other.    4 

(2.)  It  tends  to  cure  sulkiness,  whereas  moat  of  the  ^hionable  snb-^l 
stitQtes  rather  engender  it.  By  a  kind  of  counter* irritation,  it  seems  tdm 
withdraw  the  mind  of  the  child  from  a  bad  object,  and  at  once  to  ehangil 
the  current  of  his  thoughts. 

(3.)  By  effectually  checking  the  disorder  in  time,  it  economizes  punbh- 
ment :  it  is  a  kinduess  to  the  boys,  as  it  saves  them  from  severer  and 
mofre  disgraceful  penalties,  such  as  expulsion. 

(4.)  It  is  over,  before  a  foolish  parent  can  interfere.  _ 

(5.)  The  general,  if  not  universal  experience  of  masters.  ■ 

We  cannot  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject  better  than  in  the  words 
of  a  man  of  some  experience  and  no  mean  authority  in  these  matters — 
the  author  of  the  "Account  of  the  Sessional  School."  His  words  are,  in 
p.  134,  "That  it  [occasional  resort  to  corporal  punishment]  is  justi- 
fiable and  indispensable,  at  least  in  large  establishments  like  the  Ses- 

o2  ^ 
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.tional  School,  composed  of  boyft  of  all  &ge»,  ia  the  conclatioo  to  wluek,       | 
I  after  much  anxiovis  ck'liticrallon,  we  have  felt  ourseWes  compelled  to       . 
corner.     We  are  now  decidctily  of  opinion,  that,  were  this  impkmoilj 
altogether  banished  from  such  a  school,  we  should  either  sacrifice  iti 
geiicml  order,  and  the  welfare  of  the  individual  acholars.  or  elae  be  i 
]H*lli>d  to  have  recourse  to  some  substitute,  neither  lesa  degrading  m 
revolt iDg I  nor  more  unobjectionable.     Often  have  we  seen  the  brinfia^'* 
out  of  a  child  to  receive  a  single  stripe  on  the  hand,  restore  that  oitkr 
and  attention,  which  the  young  teachers  and  their  assistants  had  1 
unid>lc  previously  to ,  procure.     And   ia  there  really  any  other  inetl 
by  which  the  same  important  end  could,  with  children  of  six  and  < 
yeur»  of  age,  or  even  upwards,  so  expeditiously,  so  efifectually,  afidU 
the  same  time,  less  objectionably,  be  attained  I " 

These  w*ords  express  very  fairly  the  deep  conviction  of  our  own  i 
tiiat  great  practical  evils  would  reeutt  from  the  general  adoption  of  j 
reftrictions  as  we  have  been   objecting  to,  namely,  requiring  the  ] 
vious  consent  of,  or  a  guhsequent  resort  to,  a  committee  in  every  < 
wliich  corporal  punishment   is   inflicted.      Besides  the  substitution i 
other  methods  still   more  objectionable,  as  far  as  the  character  of 
pupils  is  concerned,  and  also  obliging  a  more  frequent  recurrence  to  \ 
very  extreme  punishment  of  expulsion,  these  restrictions  and  requ' 
mcnta  wonUl  defeat  their  own  object  in  more  ways  than  one, 

(a)  They  wxiuld  lead,  in  many  instances,  to  clandestine  and  nnde 
hand  dealings — the  very  wor&t  example  for  the  children.  Such  hu* 
been  the  case  in  nearly  all  that  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  in  which 
the  attempt  has  been  made.  The  masters  are  so  unanimous  as  to  the 
necessity,  that  wc  should  dread  the  result ;  a  law  that  might  be,  would 
be,  broken  daily,  if  not  hourly,  and  which  could  not  be  enforced,  would  ,, 
be  worse  than  useless.  Secresy,  too,  would  lead  to  hastiness^  and  hflH 
tinesa  to  severity.  ^H 

(A)  They  would  tend  to  the  increase,  indeed  to  the  multiplying  of ' 
corporal  chastisement.  In  this  respect  also  the  master  w^onld  be  tempted 
to  resort  to  some  disingenuous  contrivance  or  trickery,  at  once  degrad- 
ing and  demoralizing  both  to  the  master  and  the  boys.  When  we  apeak 
of  the  multiplying  of  corporal  chastisement,  we  include,  of  course,  all 
cases  of  pain  inflicted  upon  the  body  by  way  of  punishment,  whether 
with  or  without  a  recognized  instrument :  we  wish  that  all  persons  un- 
derstood the  term  in  as  large  a  sense.  The  w^orat  sorts  are  where  none 
is  used  at  alL  In  schools  where  there  is  professedly  no  corporal  punish- 
ment, the  boys  who  know  most  about  the  matter,  will  tell  of  boxing  the 
ears,  and  pulling  the  ears  or  hair,  and  even  kicking  the  legs,  and  thirow- 
ing  books  and  rulers,  or  of  being  made  to  hold  out  a  book  at  arm'i 
length,  probably  a  bible  as  being  the  largest  and  heaviest  book  within 
reach.  Referring  to  the  practice  of  France,  Mr.  Wood  aptly  remarks  l 
*'  It  may  possibly  be  very  true  that  the  emblem  of  punishment  has  been 
removed,  which  is  by  no  means  the  difficulty  to  be  aurmounted.  But 
surely  it  cannot  with  justice  be  said  that  punishment  itself,  or  even 
corporal  punishment,  has  been  abolished  in  a  country  in  whose  public 
schools  every  day,  not  boys  only,  bat  young  ladies,  are  compelled  lo 
rest  on  their  knees  for  a  very  considerable  time  upon  a  floor.** 
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ON  THE  CULTIVATION    OF    THE    IMAGINATION 
IN   POOR  CHILDREN.— No.  3. 

Mj  Dear  Sir.— When  I  began  these  ktl»s  I  &d  not  i 
tmooDscionable  demands  which  I  have  made  opQii  tbe 

readers  ;  but  this  ihaU  be  the  last, 
have  fpoken  respecting  the  cultiratioo  of  tbe  iniagniaCkiii  id  Trry 
fomag  ^ildren.  Inlancj,  we  are  woQt  to  sa^r*  ib  the  tune  for  fecetTiog 
iVjireMioiia ;  the  senaes  are  jast  awakened — a  new  world  is  s|)eaking  to 
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\t  the  child  sbewi  that  it  has  energies  within.    It  wrestles  vn&i 

esBioni,  and  strives  to  make  out  of  them  something  new^ 
Jtind  of  restlesaneaa  which  we  wish  to  check,  becaiiee  it  pre- 
llittle  creature  from  receiving  the  lessons  we  are  trying  to 
Ivhich  we  are  airaid  to  check  lest  we  should  destroy  ibe  ca- 
jhereby  these  lesson*  are  herettf ter  to  be  made  profitable.    The 

etnedy,  I  thought,  lay  in  that  faculty  of  wonder,  which  God 

ved  ill  so  large  a  measure  U|K)n  children.  By  appealing  to 
bad  them  gradually  to  acknowledge  that  in  the  very  tMi^ 
W  see  and  handle,  there  i&  sometbing-  deeper  and  stmng?* 
■y  cannot  see  or  handle.  We  prevent  the  impressions  i3j«n 
les  from  being  oppressive  to  the  inner  life  ;  at  the  same  time  we 

.  from  losing  the  feeling  of  truth  and  leality  in  the  eibrl  to 
la  little  world  after  a  plan  of  their  own. 
1  will  say  that  boyhood  is  merely  a  time  for  receiving  imptts* 
I  hat  the  senses  are  awake  in  the  boy  there  is  no  doubt ;  jet 
1  le&s  awake  than  in  the  child «  Pkrents  arc  continually  dis- 
J  this  circumstance.  The  lively  quick -eyed  infant  of  3  or  4 
Ihe  shy,  lumping,  yet  restless  clown  of  10  or  IS ; — the  aigbte 

most  wi^h  him  to  take  notice  of,  he  seems  not  to  heed—b 
ker  says  a  clever  thing — his  great  delight  is  in  animal  excrdiea 
k  jumping,  climbing,  are  to  him  now  what  seeing  and  hearing 

or  six  years  before.  This  is  our  general  experience,  end  tkt 
bxceptions  of  the  sickly,  the  exeeeaively  studious,  and  evea  of 

be  found  if  rightly  considered  to  fall  under  the  rule,  or  at 
te  explained  by  it.  In  every  instance  we  shall  find  that  a 
kct  and  to  find  opportunities  for  action  is  the  characteristic 
Iriod.     The  little  savag-e  may  be  content  with  bodilv  activity— 
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bulwark.  How  eome  of  these  objects  have  been  compassed  ia  our  old  sys- 
tem of  education »  and  how  our  poorer  schotjls  may  adopt  the  essential 
maxim  of  thiP  system  while  they  depart  from  its  details,  has  been  suflSci- 
ently  explained  by  yourself  and  by  your  other  correspondenta.  I  need  not 
repeat  what  you  and  they  have  said  so  well  ahout  the  study  of  language 
as  at  once  the  heat  exercise  of  the  intellectual  powers,  and  the  soundest 
discipline  for  them^ — or  about  the  way  in  which  merely  English  schools 
may  avail  themselves  of  it,  I  need  not  show  how  the  school  itself  be- 
comes the  means  of  satisfpng  the  craving  for  friendly  intercourse  with 
those  of  the  same  age,  while  that  sense  of  confidence  and  reverence, 
which  a  just  master  awakens  in  his  pupils,  makes  age  honoured,  and 
yet  leaves  the  want  in  the  mind  of  something,  which  only  the  names  of 
parent  and  home  can  supply.  I  need  not  show^  how  severe  and  righteous 
discipline  may  be  used  as  much  in  the  schools  for  tlie  poor  as  for  the 
rich,  to  curb  that  lust  of  independence  which  makes  the  boy  a  slave 
of  his  own  animal  nature ;  nor  how  the  rehgious  culture  which  begins 
under  the  parent's  roof,  and  is  continued  in  tiie  school,  while  it  sanctdons 
this  discipline,  yet  shows  it  to  be  only  an  instrument  for  removing  some 
of  the  obstacles  to  that  spiritual  freedom  which  the  Gospel  promises 
and  bestows.  But  1  wish  to  show  you  how  essentially  all  these  pro- 
found and  practical  arrangements  of  our  old  School  Education  are  com- 
bined with  the  cultivation  of  the  imagination,  and  how  very  littic  it 
will  profit  us  to  adopt  them,  if  that  cultivation  be  neglected, 

1  said  little  of  books  in  my  last  letter,  for  I  assumed  what  I  think  is 
the  general  opinion  to  be  the  true  one,  tliat  a  child's  chief  business  is 
not  with  hooks,  Wfiether  our  modern  makers  of  children's  tales  and 
lessons  are  right  in  taking  such  pains  that  a  hook  for  them  shall  not  be 
a  hook  hut  merely  a  picture,  or  a  plaything,  is  another  question  altoge- 
ther :  I  suspect  that  a  child  would  rather  have  a  true  thing  of  its  kind^ 
be  it  picture,  or  hook,  or  pLiy thing.  But  the  feeling,  which  leads  to  the 
bringing  forth  such  hybrid  productions,  is  no  doubt  a  right  one,  that 
a  child  should  be  brought  into  direct  contact  with  actual  things*  and 
that  words  are  to  it  a  mysterious  region,  lying  in  the  hack-ground,  into 
which  it  is  only  beginning  to  enter.  Now  the  boy  has  fairly  entered  into 
this  mysterious  region ;  the  study  of  words  is  to  him  the  most  important 
and,  I  believe,  also  the  most  congenial  of  all  studies :  to  say,  therefore* 
what  books  should  be  presented  to  him  is  almost  the  same  tiling  as 
saying  how  he  should  be  educated.  When  I  speak  thus,  I  do  not  mean 
that  the  most  important  thing  is  to  give  him  an  index  expurgatorms, 
to  tell  him  what  books  he  is  to  abstftm  from  reading ;  a  notion  which  I 
am  afraid  is  very  prevalent,  and  leads  to  infinite  mischief-  I  mean 
that  it  is  most  important  to  choose  such  hooks  for  the  regular  studies 
of  a  hoy  as  ahsdl  at  once  make  those  studies  suitable  to  his  age,  and 
shall  give  the  tone  to  his  miscellaneous  reading.  In  both  these  points 
of  view  the  selection  in  our  gram raar- schools  seems  to  me  most  happy. 
The  hoys  read  historians,  orators,  poets  ;  I  am  not  aware  that  books  of 
any  other  kind  are  set  before  them,  except  as  helps  to  the  understanding 
of  these.  The  two  last  classes  of  books,  it  will  be  admitted,  appeal 
directly  to  the  imagination.  It  has  been  the  great  complaint  against 
our  grammar  schoob  that  they  do  so ;  but  the  charge  is  equally  good 
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pnpnple,  for  tbe  distinct  pyjpoaft  of  colthni^ig  bbiI  ttpeeMr  ^  I 
vbidi  they  thmk  mishit  to  be  ailliwHl 
and  for  tbe  ake  of  all  the  resl«  mmj  tlwt  they*  is  oobs  bbH 
thew  poetical  vtodiea  aa  tboae  whidi  espbhi  the  ase  awl 
^  other  stodiea ;  they  auiat  either  do  thia,  or  elae  d«T  ■ 
tabmit  to  be  told  by  ^on^itial  aa  vdl  ae  hf  1 
ire  forcing  their  papOs  to  acquire  infafatiott  oC  tto  1 
tfc«y  can  only  be  iodnced  by  aitiheial 
when  these  have  ceased  to  operile,  they  will  fa]S^i 
ift  Ml  utterly  uoioeaiimg  aa  a  daa  ^ 

poie  of  education  14  fargottm ;  ff*^*p«g  flpgfffatea  mM  aaefe  % 

hioe.    On  the  other  ba&d,  hov  exactly  do  atmfiea  of  this  khai  aaa 

i&«et  thtt  cnmng  for  actioiu  and  sympathy  in  actioo,  vbieh  ipe 

^erred  in  the  boy.     How  happily  they  redeem  these 

that  which  is  inegolar  and  mischievoas  in  them,  by 

with  reverence  for  tbe  past*  as  well  as  with  orderly  mi 

What  a  play  is  given  in  this  way  to  that  longing  §ari 

the  hoj  is  conscious  of,  but  which  he  did  not  know  had  iti  root  i 

P^  with  beings  of  his  own  race  or  had  been  felt  by  them*  tOi 

^*»thtis  broaght  into  contact  with  men  living  in  so  ("*" 

"^  0I3I1 !    Above  aQ  bow  macfa  the  passion  for  free 

^  only  by  converge  with  men  in  other  days  who  were  iu^aied  by  it*  1 

ttin  more  by  the  breaking  down  of  tbe  prison  doova  which  ean 

vithio  the  circumstances  said  scenes  of  a  particular  period !  How  1 

<^lO  that  has  been  hearty   and   manly  in   our  English  toomC 

of  the  opper  class — of  all  that  has  not  behmgcd  mcrdy  to  f 

<^  aU  which  has  presenred  them  from  being  completely  cmahe4  hy  \ 

t^mptatioos   to   self-conceit,   haugh tines?,   etdnaivencai  _ 

be»et  them — ^may  be  ^rly  attributed  to  this  awaheninig  of 

filiation  at  school.     Their  countrymen  of  the  m 

wiU  have  no  cause  to  bless  the  day  when  Eton  and  Weatmiaaier  1 

Z)ecoffle  places  for  prematurely  imparting  terape  of  information,!  o*"  •'^^ 

of  whatp  if  directed  to  proper  objects,  might  be  a  really  Taloable  sMt  "^j^^ 

culture,     llie  high-bom  iad  wUl  then  have  nothing  to  make  M"^^  ff^ 

^jbat  he  is  meant  to  be  an  Englishman,  or  a  Man — -that  whic^  diotn^ 

Hjai^hes  him  from  other  Englishmen  and  Men  will  be  aU  he  ^^^^^^^^j 

"^But  my  principal  object  is  to  consider  how  tbe  boys  of  tJi«  ^"" 

and  lower  classes  may  share  the  blessings  which  bave  hitherto  T 

it  measure  confined  to  their  superiorii.     Let  it  be  gnintod  1 
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ve  cut  off  horn  the  actoid  books  which  the  boy  a  of  the  upper  j^ 
mar-school  read.  But  why  need  they  be  cut  otf  from  the  same  kind  of 
books  ?  Why  may  they  not  read  histories  and  poems  ?  Such  do  exist  in 
the  English  tongue ;  more,  we  would  hope,  may  exist.  Why  should 
not  English  history  especially — the  history  of  that  which  has  happened 
m  the  rerj  places  which  the  boy  looks  at  with  his  eyes  and  walks  on 
with  his  feet,  be  a  leading  subject  in  our  National  Schools  ?  And 
I  why  should  not  the  most  linng  ballads,  and  whatever  else  we  have  that 
I  amy  be  called  national  poetry,  be  read  and  committed  to  memory,  as 
iUoatrative  of  the  history,  and  that  it  may  not  become  a  mere  fiat  record 
of  events,  with  which  no  form  or  feeling  is  associated.  I  grant  the 
difficulty  of  finding  the  kind  of  English  history  which  is  wanted.  A  book 
which  has  of  late  been  put  forth  eicpressly  for  the  people,  *'  The  Pictorial 
History  of  England,"  Uiough  It  possesses  some  worth  for  its  illustrations, 
and  for  the  information  which  is  collected  in  it,  is  exactly  the  book  which 
no  boy  ought  to  read,  and  which  no  well  trained  boy  could  bear  to  read* 
It  is  full  of  vulgar  sneers,  and  utterly  wanting  in  sympathy  with  what 
is  good  or  great.  Keighdey  has  the  same  fault,  and  is  hard  and 
Sharon  Turner,  with  all  his  merits,  is  pompous  and  nnpicturesqi 
besides  being  twenty  times  too  long.  I  ventured  to  suggest »  in 
former  series  of  the  Educational  Magazine,  translations  from  the 
Latin  Chronicles,  and  I  still  think  nothing  would  be  so  good.  Till 
this  is  done,  extracts  might  be  made  from  Hal),  and  HoUnshed,  and 
Grafton,  from  Speed  and  Stowe.  To  them  might  be  added  passagca 
from  some  of  our  verse  histories^Robert  of  Gloucester,  Drayton's  Poly- 
^flihton.  Daniel's  Civil  M^ars.  Our  ballads  should  be  well  studied  and 
■lifted,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Hullah,  or  some  other  English  composer^  would 
make  some  of  them  M  for  school  singing.  I  do  not  mean  that  no 
poetry  should  be  read  but  what  is  connected  with  history ;  I  think 
I  every  age  and  kind  of  poetry  could  supply  a  series — not  of  Elegant 
Extracts — but  of  real  English  songs,  which  the  poor  ought  to  know, 
and  which  they  might  repeat  on  winter  evenings  to  their  children.  Still, 
the  more  the  poetry  bears  upon  history  the  better  I  think  it  is  for  both. 
Mr.  Macauley  has  performed  a  memorable  and  praise- worthy  feat,  in 
showing  how  the  men  of  ancient  Rome  might  have  sung  of  Codes  and 
Virginia  in  the  spirit  and  tone  of  our  British  bards.  Assuredly  it  is 
well  to  feel  and  know  how  much  the  stronger  feelings  of  men  every- 
where are  alike i  and  that  even  forms  which  seem  to  belong  to  the 
mind  of  one  age  may  express  that  of  another.  Still  one  cannot  help 
asking,  whether  the  same  skill  and  genius  might  not  be  more  profitably 
employed  in  setting  forth  the  great  acts  of  Alfred,  the  judgment  upon 
Rufus,  how  Richard  was  brought  out  of  prison,  how  Eleanor  saved  her 
husband,  how  the  English  bowmen  sped  at  Cressy? 

I  need  not  repeat  what  I  said  in  my  first  letter  about  the  great  benefit 
which  our  national  schoolmasters  would  gain  from  feeling  that  they  are 
to  prepare  themselves  for  such  teachings  as  these.  It  will  not  really 
give  them  more  trouble  than  they  have  at  present ;  I  believe  far  leia. 
Tlicy  would  only  have  to  study  really  living  books  instead  of  hungry 
compilations — books  which  would  quicken  their  own  minds,  and  so  fit 
them  to  quicken  the  minds  of  their  boys.     In  our  Training  ScboAj^ 


'  witli  I 
ol 

Iktmeoi 
ad  w^mh  wiSk  nam  pewktfiB  be 
do  «pplf  Boat  stxktij  to  tfaal  Book 
poor  w  wdt  IS  ikh :   vlikli  ve 
llie  great  book  m     '        ' 
•Dd  poeon ;   wbidi  k 
Ixklory.     Tbv,  too,  has  htem 
tlie  dnine  bond  wbidi  cortBccti  all  ite 
£ed,  wben  we  read,  tlial  it  k  a 
iwfol  feefiog,  tbat  k  is  a 
katu^  Hjinaelf  looka  at  v« 
tome  meaotag  of  tmr  ova  out  of  a  tat,  or  to 
&t  a  brocber.      I  do  not  aay  t^at  tbe 
the  ultimate  cause  of  ^k  enL     1  kaof^ 
but  of  that  deeper  caoae  tbk  maef  bai« 
;  a  faetiltf  which  noes  tfaoagbta 
order,  luid  unitj  m  ^hem,  bn 
t^  I  am  safe  that  I  have  mevm  mtt, 
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man  among  the  poor,  who  did  not  seem  to  ha?e  acquired  a  largi 
sure  of  this  faculty ,  although  it  may  have  been  little  cultivated 
youth,  or  by  bis  spiritual  teachers  afterwards.  That  form  of  the  faculty 
— the  passive-form,  1  may  call  it — which  I  have  attributed  especially  to 
children,  is  especially  exhibited  in  such  poor  men,  They  have  been 
blessed  to  become  as  little  children,  and  like  little  children  Ihey  wonder. 
But  its  boyish-form,  its  tictive  foroQi  that  which  delights  in  sympathiz- 
ing with  the  brave  deeds  of  human  beings  is  often  not  wanting  in  them. 
The  two  combined,  as  they  give  a  kind  of  completeness  to  the  faculty 
itself,  so  they  seem  to  be  characteristic  of  a  well-formed  Christiaii 
man.  Surely*  then,  we  have  every  encouragement  for  believing  that 
God  wbhes  us  to  cultivate  them,  each  in  its  proper  order,  in  the  chil^ 
dren  of  the  poor. — Yours  very  truly, 

F.  D.  Mauricb. 
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ON  THE  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHINESE  EDUCATION. 

Some  of  our  readers  will  be  not  a  little  amused  at  hearing,  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  following  particulars  respecting  education  among 
the  Chinese  (and  they  include  nearly  all  the  Editor  knows  about  the 
subject),  to  the  *'  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Chinese  Collection  exhi- 
biting at  Hyde  Park  Comer,  by  Wm.  B.  Langdon,  Curator."  It  is  to 
hoped  that  the  author  is  not  confounding  what  is  with  what  ought  to  5e* 
In  any  case,  however,  the  extracts  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  pages. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  civil  institutions  of  China  claim  to  be  rramed  and 
^hioned  upon  the  exact  model  of  a  wiae  family  government.  The  Emperor  is  in- 
Tariably  spoken  of  as  the  '  father  of  the  nation  ;'  the  viceroy  of  a  province  arrogatet 
the  same  title  in  reference  Co  his  &atropy  :  a  raandarin  is  regarded  as  holding  a  simU 
lar  relation  to  the  city  which  he  governs  ;  even  a  military  commander  is  the  *  fa- 
ther' of  his  soldiers.  This  idea,  with  it*  corresponding  sentiraents,  is  sedulousljr 
instilled  into  every  subject  of  the  empire,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  intellect,  till  its 
powers  are  extinguished  by  death.  The  Book  of  Sacred  Instructions,  whose  sixteeo 
discourses  are  read  to  the  people  twice  every  moon*  inculcates  the  doctrine  again 
and  again.  '  In  our  general  conduct,'  it  says,  '  not  to  he  orderly,  is  to  fail  in  filial 
duty ;  in  serving  our  sovereign,  not  to  be  faithful,  is  to  fail  in  filial  duty ;  in  acting 
as  a  magintratej  not  to  be  careful,  is  to  fall  in  filial  duty  ;  in  the  intercourse  of  friends^ 
not  to  he  sincere,  is  to  fail  in  filial  duty  ;  in  arms  and  in  vmr,^  not  to  be  brave,  ii  to 
fkil  in  filial  duty/ 

"lln  fact,  obedience  to  parents,  filial  piety,  and  duty  to  parents,  are  placed  at  the 
head  of  all  moral  excellence. 

•*  Mr.  Davis  (a  writerupon  China,  &c.)  observes,  *  that  fathers  have  virtually  the  power 
of  life  and  death  over  their  children ;  for,  even  if  they  kill  thera  designedly,  they  are 
subject  only  to  the  chastisement  of  the  bamboo  and  a  year's  banishment ;  if  struck 
by  them,  to  no  punishment  at  all.  The  penalty  for  striking  parents,  or  for  cursing 
them,  is  death,  as  among  the  Hebrews,  (Ejtod.  xxi.)  It  docs  not  appear  that  thia 
fthsolute  power  bestowed  on  fathers,  is  productive  of  evil ;  the  natural  feeling  being, 
on  the  whole,  a  sufiicJent  security  against  its  abuse.* — P.  17* 

"In  education,  the  Chinese  glory  in  the  inculcation  of  social  and  political  duties. 
Their  teaching  is  chiefly  by  authority.  Hence  the  great  use  made  of  maxims.  These 
are  suspended  upon  the  walls  or  every  apartment  where  they  are  constantly  seen 
and  read  from  early  childhood  to  decrepid  age.  They  say,  '  good  layings  are  like 
pearls  strung  together :  inscribe  them  on  the  walls  ot  your  dwelUng^  and  regard  them 
night  and  day  as  wholesome  admonitions,' — P*  26, 

**  Of  the  causes  which  have  given  strength  and  stability  to  the  Chinese  empire,  the 
most  powerful  ngent  beyond  all  question  is  the  education  of  her  people.      Wc  speak 
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■Kfiotiomii^  of  tli€  cducaticm  received  in  Bchoots,  u  of  that  which  consists  ta  idlH 
MfftCOiitflBiit,  iri^roaSv  uid  eiUcient  training  of  the  dispoeitionp  manners,  judgment^  h 
tsd  habits  berth  of  tliooght  arid  conduct.  This  roo»t  efficient  department  of  education 
kiUiiPVt  wlioTly  overlcxjkcd  and  neglected  by  us;  but  it  ^ems  to  be  well  understood 
lad  futhfultj  attended  to  by  the  Chinese.  Mlth  us,  instruction  is  the  chief  part  of 
flkiatton*  with  them  training ;  let  the  wi«e  judge  between  the  wisdom  of  the  two 
nrtfkodi.  The  sentimenta  held  to  be  appropriate  to  men  in  society,  are  imbibed  with 
tbe  milk  of  tnfuicy*  a.nd  iterated  and  re- it  crated  through  the  whole  of  the  subsequent 
i^ :  the  cnanDers  considered  becoming  in  adults,  are  sedulously  imparttd  in  cbild- 
kiQd ;  the  habits  regardetl  us  conducive  to  individual  advancement,  social  happiness, 
totiooal  repoifte  and  prosperity,  are  cultivatc-d  with  the  utmost  diligence ;  and,  in 
ihort,  the  whole  channel  of  thought  and  fcehng  for  each  generation,  is  scooped  out 
^Chit  which  preceded  it,  and  the  stream  always  fills  but  rarely  overflows  its  embank- 
lMnt».  Tbe  greatest  pains  are  taken  to  acquaint  the  people  with  their  personal  and 
foikicil  duties*  wherein  they  again  &et  us  an  example  worthy  of  imitation.  '  Our 
i^ti/ i«  a  phrase  in  evcr>*  body's  mouth;  but  mir  duties  engage  but  a  compara- 
6idy  amall  shar^  of  our  thoughts.  Volumes  are  written  on  the  former,  where 
pga  aie  on  the  latter.  The  sixteen  discourses  of  the  Kmperor  Youn-tching,  on  the 
miten  wcred  institutes  of  Kangtey,  the  most  accomplished  and  virtuous  of  Chinese 
MPmeigns,  are  read  twice  every  moon  to  the  whole  empire-  On  the  1st  and  15th  of 
pttry  BLoon,  or  the  new  and  full  moon,  the  principal  officers  of  the  provincea  assem- 
bit  in  a  hall,  and  listen  to  a  preacher  mounted  on  a  table,  Mho  rehearses  memoriter, 
iicction  of  the  Sfiing-yu.  first  in  Chinese,  and  next  in  the  Tartar  language,  for  the 
taicftt  of  the  soldiers  who  attend.  We  subjoin  the  texts  of  these  discourees  as  cu- 
lioin,  and  at  the  same  time  highly  illustrative  of  the  Chineae  character : — 

1.  "  Be  strenucnit  in  filial  piety  and  paternal  respect,  that  you  may  thus  duly  perform 
tk  social  duties. 

2.  *'  Be  firmly  attached  to  your  kindred  and  parcnUge,  that  your  union  and  concord 
atj  be  conspicuous. 

1  *'  Agree  with  your  countrymen  and  neighbours,  in  order  that  disputes  and  litiga- 
tiw  may  be  prevented. 

^H       4.  "  Attend  to  your  farms  and  mulberry  tn^cs,  that  you  may  have  aufhcient  food  and 
^M    fkmn%. 

^H      5.  **  Observe  moderation  and  economy,  that  your  property  may  not  be  wasted. 
^H      (.""Eitend  your  schools  of  instruction,  that  learning  may  be  duly  cultivated, 
^^t      T«  "Reject  all  false  doctrines,  in  order  that  you  may  duly  honour  true  learning. 
^H      S.  "  Dexilare  the  laws  and  their  penalties,  for  a  warning  to  the  foolish  and  ignoimnt. 
^H      9. "  Let  humihty  and  propriety  of  behaviour  be  duly  manifeatcd,  for  the  preserva* 
^H    tin  of  good  habits  and  laudable  customs* 

^P       10,  *'  Attend  each  to  your  proper  employments,  that  the  people  may  be  fixed  in 
■     te  purposes. 

11  *•  Attend  to  the  education  of  youth,  in  order  to  guard  them  from  doing  evil. 
U.  ''Abstain  from  false  accusing,  that  the  good  and  hottest  may  be  tn  safety. 
U.  **  DiMuade  from  tbe  concealment  of  dcfleiters,  that  others  be  not  involved  in 
tteir  guiJt. 

IU,  '*  Duly  pay  your  taxes  and  customs,  to  spare  tbe  necessity  of  enforcing  them. 
15^ "  Let  the  tithings  and  hundreds  unite,  for  the  suppression  of  thieves  and  robbers. 
16.  *'  Reconcile  animosities,  that  your  lives  be  not  lightly  hazarded. 
'*The  discourses  founded  on  these  excellent  maxima  are  dear,  direct,  and  simple  in 
tiMlr  ityJe,  and  are  characterised  by  vigorous  thought  and  practical  sense.     They 
^a^t  be  adopted  as  a  model  for  didactic  compositions.     We  offer  a  few  specimens 
Iwii  tbe  •  Book  of  Sacred  institutions/ 
"Economy  should,  theefore,  be  held  in   estimation.     A  store  is  like  a  stream  of 
•iter,  and  moderation  and  economy  are  like  the  dams  which  confine  it.  If  the  course 
I  of  the  water  is  not  stopped  by  the  dam,  the  water  will  be  constantly  running  out, 

tiul  the  channel  will  at  length  be  dry.     If  the  use  of  the  store  is  not  restricted  by 
I  Bkoderation  and  economy,  it  will  be  consumed  without  stint,  and  at  length  will  be 

•holly  exhausted.' — *  Wisdom  should  precede,  and  letters  follow.' — '  He  who  pre- 
tOKb  tn  profmtnd  learning,  without  regarding  first  himself,  and  bis  own  duties  j 
(ktte  indeed  he  may  acquire,  but  when  he  is  examined,  he  will  be  found  to  posiesi 
ft^aolidity/'~P.  155. 
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PROPOSED  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  SCHOOLMASTERS' 
PROVIDENT  SOCIETY, 

Thosb  who  have  been  practically  engaged  in  endeavours  to  extend  thli 
blessings  of  a  sound  religious  education,  have  invariably  found  that  tbei 
first  and  main  didiculty.  was  the  want  of  good  masters,  and  the*  ecarcit] 
of  proper  candidates  to  be  trained  up  to  become  so.  In  different  paiti 
of  the  country.  Training  Establisbments  have  been  formed  (perhaps  tod 
many  for  a  beginning),  and  everywhere  there  has  been  a  lack  of  suitable 
candidates  for  admission,  even  with  the  offer  of  exhibitiona,  amounting 
to  half  the  portion  of  expense  imposed  upon  the  pupds.  Why  are  p«<d 
rents  so  unwilling  to  devote  their  children  to  the  office  of  school) 
masters  ?  Is  it  not  because  they  deem  the  remunciation  insufficient — iM 
few  instances  adequate  for  a  maintenance — in  hardly  any  such  as  tq 
enable  them  to  provide  against  the  in&rmities  of  sickness  and  old  agc^ 
much  less  to  lay  by  a  provision  for  their  widows  and  children  ?  An; 
measure  which  will  tend  to  improve  the  outward  circumstances  of  th 
schoolmaster,  will  at  the  same  time  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  candidfttq 
for  so  useful  an  employment* 

I  confess,  that  I  should   wish  to  see  our  National  Schools  forminj 
more  intimalely  a  port  of  our  Church  System,  and  those  who  hav 
charge  of  them,  in  some  respects  deemed,  though  in  a  subordinate  posi 
tion,  ministers  of  the  Church,  called  to  train  up  '*  her  little  ones/* 
believe,  abo,  that  were  this   mauoer  of  spirit  felt  and  acted  on,  then 
would    be   many,  who,  from   the   highest  aud   holiest  motives,  woul4 
gladly  devote  themselves  to  such  duties,  amply  repaid  for  any  sacrifici 
they  were  making,  by  the  dignity  and  sacredness  of  their  office.     Bui 
even  a  desire  of  this  kind,  should  not  debar  us  from  adopting  measure^ 
for  the  temporal  wants  and  comforts  of  schoolmasters. 

With  thb  view,  I  venture  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  thfl 
advantages  of  establishing  a  **  General  Church  of  England  School* 
masters'  Provident  Society.**  The  objects  of  such  a  society  should  b« 
two^fold :  lirst,  to  create  a  fund  for  the  maintenance  and  relief  of  it| 
members  in  sickness,  tnftrmity,  and  old  age.  Secondly,  to  enable  them 
to  make  some  provision  for  their  widows  and  children. 

The  details  of  a  measure  of  this  sort  would,  of  course,  be  better  diJW 
cussed,  when  the  adoption  of  the  general  principle  had  been  a^reei 
upon  in  proper  quarters.     On  the  present  occasion,  it  may  perhaps  nd 
be  improper,  for  the  information  of  those  who  have  given  little  attentioA 
to  the  subject  of  Provident  Societies,  to  state  briefly  their  nature  and 
object.     They  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds ;    those  which  may  b^ 
called  simply  "  Benevolent  Societies  T'  and  those  which  may  be  callei 
"Assurance  and  Benevolent  Societies/*     The  former  are  but  suited  tc 
agricultural  labourers,  artizans,   and  email  tradesmen :  their  object 
limited  to  provide,  out  of  the  funds  arising  from  the  subscriptions  of  thoJ 
members,  increased  it  may  be,  by  contributions  from  honorary  mem* 
bers,    a    sufficient   sum   for  their  support   in   sickness   and   old   age 
The  latter  are  better  adapted  to  persons  in  a  higher  walk  of  life,  who 
desire  not  only  to  obtain  assistance  in  sickness  and  old  age,  but  also  ta 
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Boike  fome  profitioEi  for  their  families,  A  society  of  this  surt  would 
6e  that  best  sotted  to  those  wlune  eaoae  I  would  fain  advocate  in  your 
journal. 

The  Legislature,  bdjuous  to  encourage  aasociations  who«e  tendency 
Ji  to  £oBt£r  hahita  of  providence  in  diflFerent  classes  of  society,  offers 
gmt  adTaatages  to  them  all,  under  certain  stated  and  very  proper  re- 
itrktioiia.  Several  acts  of  Parliament  have  been  framed  with  a  view  to 
tl^  support  and  protection,  llie  Justices  of  the  Peace  are  empowered 
tD  take  cognizance  of  any  fraud  or  abu»e  in  the  management  of  their 
fEioarDea.  The  funds  belonging  to  them  may  be  invested  with  the 
Cduiuflnoxiers  of  the  National  Debt,  at  nearly  four  per  cent,  compound 
tafeerest;  and  in  all  life  policied,  for  sums  not  exceeding  £200,  the 
ftunp  duties  are  remitted. 

iVovident  Societies  have  for  a  long  time  existed  among  different 
duMfi  of  labourers,  tradesmen,  clerks  in  public  and  private  establish- 
■Wfiia*  ftnd  others.  Numberless  well  regulated  parishes  have  their 
**  Benevolent  Associations;"  and  where  adjoining  parishes  are  separately 
too  amalL  for  the  purpose,  they  unite  to  carry  it  into  effect.  It  is  truly 
gWldenin^  to  witness,  with  what  alacrity  in  many  places,  labourers  and 
titizans  lay  by  their  hard-earned  savings,  in  order  to  accjuire  a  right  to 
fopport  in  time  of  need.  By  properly  countenancing  such  associations, 
more  has  been  done,  and  may  be  done,  to  improve  the  moral  condition 
of  our  population,  than  by  almost  any  other  temporal  arrangement.  It 
iisvork  worthy  of  our  efforts,  and  peculiarly  suited  to  the  present 
dftj,  to  extend  to  the  masters  and  mistresses  of  our  schools  similar  ad- 
jutages* 

la  almost  all  Provident  Societies,  the  payments  of  the  ordinary  mem- 
bera  are  increased  by  contributions  from  honorary  members,  who  de- 
file  no  benefits  from  the  funds,  but  are  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  gene- 
nl  management.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  liberal  assistance  woidd  be 
tisrded  by  the  wealthier  friends  of  National  Education,  in  the  case  of  a 
Sdioolmasters'  Provident  Society.  In  this  way,  with  small  paj^nents 
from  the  benefited  members,  ample  means  might  be  obtained,  for  carry- 
ing out  the  several  objects  in  view. 

There  is  an  excellent  association,  termed  the  '*  Provident  Clerks'  Mn- 
i^id  Benefit  Association,"  which  might  serve  as  a  guide  in  forming  a 
similar  society  for  schoolmasters.     It  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  Lord 
\  Miyor  and  the  leading  bankers  and  merchants  of  the  city  of  London, 

f  ■  who  contribute  to  its  support  and  prosperity.  But  within  a  very  short 
pttind  there  has  been  established,  in  Yorkshire,  a  society  more  to  our 
purpoic*  called  the  **  Church  of  England  Schoolmasters'  Provident  So- 
ciety :**  it  is  confined  to  the  county  and  diocese  in  which  it  has  been 
formed. 

There  are  always  great  dif&culties  in  drawing  up  assurance  tables  for 
JMiticalar  classes  of  society*  In  those  of  the  Yorkshire  Schoolmasters' 
Society,  there  appear  some  discrepancies  ;  a  revision  of  them  would  be 
Decesary  if  taken  as  a  model. 

The  advantages  of  this  undertaking  will  be  great,  if  extensively  car- 
ried out.  By  uniting  schoolmasters  in  one  body,  intimately  connected 
with  the  rulera  of  the  Church,  and  with  its  ehief  supporters,  lay  and 


iBtf^  i&licrail  to  bii 

Let  itooee  be  Mtn  thai  tht 
mi&i  tar,  whoae  oomfbrts  mn  tlwvgjbf  oC 
boocpimlile,  and  who  can  expect  dller  mfife  of 
Tided  Cor  in  hu  old  age,  and  to  leare  Im  frmilf »  after 
poaitioii  tn  which  he  had  hnxight  them  up ;  there  w31 
S  lndt  of  candidates  for  our  tcboola,  and  traiiung 
oq] J  difficulty  wUl  he  that  of  aekction. 


;diel 
B.  N.  R. 
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tjorA%  and  Commons  of  England  I  consider  what  a  nation  it  b  whereof  ye 
are  the  guTemors :  a  nation  not  slow  and  dull,  but  of  a  quick^  ingenious^ 
and  merging  spirit ;  acute  to  invent,  subtile  and  sinewy  to  discourse^  not 
beneath  the  reach  of  any  point  the  highest  that  human  capacity  can  soar  to. 
,  .  .  .  What  wants  there  to  such  towardly  and  pregnant  soil,  hut  wijo 
«id  faithful  laUourtTs,  to  make  a  knowing  people,  a  nation  of  propheta,  of 
■agett,  and  of  worthies  ? — Milt&n^  '^^ 

11. 

It  b  not  becauae  of  lua  toila  that  I  lament  for  the  poor ;  we  must  all  toil 
or  itval  (howsoever  we  name  our  stealing),  which  is  worse;  no  faithful 
workman  tindft  his  work  a  pastime.  But  what  I  do  mourn  over  is,  that  the 
lamp  of  hiM  soul  hhould  go  out  j  that  no  ray  of  heavenlv,  or  even  of  earthly 
knuwh'dgo  should  visit  him— but  only  in  the  haggard  darkness,  like  two 
»pi*<*trOM,  Fear,  and  Indignation.  AL^»!  while  the  body  stands  so  broad  and 
brrtwuyjmust  the  soul  lie  blinded,  dwarfed,  stuoilied,  almost  annihilated! 
Alttdl  wa^  this  too  a  brt^nth  of  God;  bestowed  in  heaven,  but  on  earth 
never  U*  be  unfoldudl  That  there  should  one  man  die  ignorant  who  had 
niiparity  for  knowk-dge,  this  i  call  a  tragedy,  wer«  it  to  hapiien  more  than 
twenty  times  in  the  minute,  as  by  some  computations  it  does.— Car/yZe.         , 

III. 
Ha  who  hif  to  work  at  this,  the  hardest  of  all  diitie«^I  mean  that 
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^H  Arufiiigr  in  true  liglit  to  dispel  the  horrililc  darkness  of  long  and  utter 
^Hfannnce  of  heart  and  mind — ^has  special  need  to  beware  of  the  t  erupt  a - 
^^Wo  wldch  u  miiie  certain  to  come  upon  him,  of  tryiDg  to  ascertain  how 
F  soeb  maj  be  said  as  to  the  adyantag-es  of  i^orance.  Let  him  bo  ware,  for 
I  ouf  a  znazt  has  had  his  own  moral  powers  eompletcly  paralyzed^  many  a 
I  0De  has  become  so  crippled  that  he  eould  do  bat  a  small  part  of  the  work 
^irhicli  God  had  qualified  him  to  do  the  whole  of,  because  he  has  listened  to 
^Bii  temptation.  First,  he  looks  with  fear  and  doubt  upon  all  hk  own  plans 
^Braidixig  in  the  progress  and  enligbtenmt'nt  of  hU  countrymen,  beeauiie  he 
9m  that  evil  ha*  sometimes  been  effected  by  apparently  like  efforl^s  :  then  he 
itind»  still  and  holds  back  &om  farther  action :  then  sitii  down  to  lament 
ofcr  the  times  when  our  fathers  are  fancied  to  have  found  innocence 
md  happiness  in  ignorance:  and  lai^itly,  he  too  ot'ten  ends  with  beconiini^ 
t  bster  aad  oppose r  of  those  who,  continuing  in  the  course  which  \w  has 
itnadoticd,  still  go  right  onward  in  spite  of  all  ditHculties^  and  in  the  faith 
tint  the  triumph  will  assuredly  be  with  good  and  not  with  cvil^  with  Gotl 
sod  not  with  the  devil.  No  man  who  knows  his  own  heart,  or  who  has 
btea  observaot  of  other  men^  will  say  these  are  dream^j^  and  not  very  real 
dangers  in  the  path  of  each  of  us. 


I 


IV. 

Our  fatherf!  are  fancied  to  have  found  innocence  and  happiness  in 
fBoiaoce;  but  it  is  only  a  fancy,  contradicted  no  less  by  history  thau 
%reB&on.  That  half  animal  state  of  an  uneducated  peasantry  exhibits  at 
wl  but  a  De^tive  sort  of  virtue  and  happiness,  inaperfectly  sliowin/^ 
tkenselTes  at  intervals  in  the  midst  of  much  positive  hruti&ihness  and 
tretebedness.  And  all  Church  history  shows  that  here,  as  in  every  other 
cWDtiy  of  Europe,  the  best  energies  of  the  Church  have  always  been 
cnpilojed  in  reclaiming  the  people  out  of  this  state.  VVlienever  the  Church 
bi  abandon  oil  or  neglected  this  work,  whenever  those  of  her  sons,  who 
\m  themselves  received  the  blessings  of  tight,  have  forgotten  that  thev^ 
jan  recerred  in  order  that  they  might  impart  freely  to  those  who  were  still 
iadarkness,  and  have  begun  to  say  (as  they  did  during  the  last  century)^ 
t^  Ihe  poor  were  very  comfortable  and  very  manageable  while  they  re- 
Aiioed  ignorant,  aud  that  it  was  better  not  to  disturb  them— all  this  was 
Ukdistbe  working  of  mere  disease  and  death  in  the  Church,  the  ministers 
rfirbich  in  the  days  of  her  health  and  vigour  have  ever  understood  that 
|lWf  verr  office  is  to  develop  to  the  utmost,  in  ever^  person  committed 
^  tkcir  Aarg^,  the  capacity  for  receiving  light,  and  all  tlie  blessings  of 
^t,  without  stint  or  m  bet  tire. 

V. 

1^  enemies  of  the  Church  accuse  her  of  being  a  society  which  exists 
^  md  for  the  promotion  of  ignorance ;  and  while  it  is  certain  that  they 
opitradict  the  whole  tenour  of  history  and  historical  philosophy  by  such 
ttias^tion,  I  would  it  were  possible  honestly  to  deny  that  churchmen  do 
nsetimes  give  a  handle  to  such  charges  by  an  unhappy  way  of  allowing - 
ihi  to  be  true  in  theory  which  thev  are  devoting  all  the  powers  of  their 
Isfe  to  prove  false  in  practice — by  holding  speculative  opinions  about  the 
*4viataft«9  of  ignorance,  while  they  show  by  their  conduct  that  to  exter- 
aiiiittu  &om  the  whole  sphere  of  their  own  in  Hue  nee  b  the  first  purpose 
«f  their  heart. 

VI. 

No  8{iecuJattve  opinions  ever  remain  merely  sneculativ*?,  but  always  at! 
lit  produce  some  practical  effect  on  a  man^s  conduct :  and  he  who  dallies  J 
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Ufli  t0  prolert  Of 
I      mmatM  of  the  Lord  ai  Liavr,  md  boiiDd  m 
I      sod  KnoiruiJKiB  can  the  fltabiUtj  oCov 
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!n  a  Letter  l&  a  Primd. 

pnbf  following  letter,  which  hu  been  for  some  time  in  prtvite  drciilBlioii,  i 
thd  to  immt  entire*  wishing  to  give  m  much  publicity  as  t       "  ~ 


(  poaaihle  to  so  prooiiaiDg  ^1 


M;  de«r  Prien<1, — tn  tcndjng  you  the  Protpectut  of  the  phin  for  our  Irish  Schoolkl 
I  lend  you  atfto  «  more  deUilcd  account  of  it,  which  you  wiU  natur&Uy  require,  bcfofel 
you  will  Jikti  to  give  u»  your  support.  | 

W)ii«ii  we  consider  the  importance  of  bringing  the  Word  of  God  before  all  men  in 
Ihrif  rmtivc  Un^*ge>,  fn  which  nJone  they  are  Jikily  to  receive  it  with  rcadincis  and 
tdtelUgenrv — *nd  when  it  ii  remembered,  that  there  are  at  least  half  a  million  of  the 
tNypuktiiiii  tif  irclnnd.  who  understand  little  but  Irish,  this  alone  might  be  iufficient 
to  prove  the  nM^e»»ity  of  providing  for  them  an  Irisli-speaking  Ministry,  in  which  the 
Church  iM  now  «o  dcHclent,  that  it  has  been  asAcrted  that  there  are  not  more  than 
ten  cliTjsynien  lit  the  whole  country  now  capable  of  preaching,  or  even  of  pcrformiog 
flii  Service,  in  Irtth. 
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Tbe  following  Tilile  is  extracted  (him  Mr.  Ander»on*B  Sktit^kea  9ftk«  Naiipe  Iriik 
(3iid  edit.  p.  223),  and  wHl  pre  &  genenJ  view  of  the  extent  to  which  Irish  i«  ipokea: 


LOQth 

I     MaiCh    .     . 

I     Dutdja    .     , 
Wicklow 
Wocford 
Kilkenny 
Cirtow   , 
Kildare   . 
Qqecn'* .     . 
Kingfi    . 
Westmwith 
LoDgford 
Aatzim    . 
0owr» 
Amu^h  . 
Tyrone   . 
Deiry      . 
Donegal.     . 
FeimaDagh  . 
Ckvui     .     . 
Monagfaan  . 
Ldtrim  .    . 

SM  •     •  • 
Roacommon 

Uiyu      .  , 

Galwaj  .  . 

Clare      .  . 
limerfdc 

Kerry     .  , 

Cork       .  . 

Waierford  . 


raaaoMs  sFKAafno  the 
Snftlib  LAtifuAge.     Irisli  Laogiiafe. 


50,505 

45.481 

314,462 

94,944 

129.104 

68.576 

74.511 

84,913 

95.911 

93.536 

36,805 

5S.785 

206.533 

232.436 

149,044 

120.861 

166,173 

106.401 

112.2M3 

63.604 

74,870 

8.913 

10.444 

14.909 

20,936 

49,«89 

44,589 

105.851 

46.323 

235.610 

66,072 

74,334 


3,061,610 


50,505 
113,702 

21«430 

J5,g23 

42,702 

113,370 

22,559 

14,152 

38,364 

37,552 

92,014 

53,785 

56,327 

92,974 

56,406 

141,869 

27,696 

141.869 

18,714 

111.472 

99,827 

115,672 

135,785 

193,H20 

272,176 

287.485 

163.500 

171,636 

169,862 

494,834 

100,449 

272.572 


3,740,217 


101,011 
159.182 
335.892 
110,767 

170,806 
181,946 
97,070 
99.065 
134.276 
131.088 
128,819 
107,570 
262,860 
325,410 
205,450 
261,865 
193,869 
248,270 
130,997 
195,076 
174,697 
124,785 
146,229 
208,729 
293,112 
337,374 
208,089 
277,477 
216,185 
730,444 
156,521 
346,896 


6,801,827 


Th£  extraordinary  power  of  this  language  over  the  mlndft  of  the  people  would  be 
incredibU  except  from  experience,  and  can  only  be  compared  to  a  chann  It  is  aaso- 
ckted  with  all  their  be^t  sympathies «  It  is  a  secret  bond  which  bindi  them  together, 
and  by  which  they  communicate  privately  in  the  face  of  their  landlords,  whom  they 
are  too  often  led  to  n^ard  to  this  day  as  enemies  and  invaders.  And  their  strong 
rdigiotta  feelingi  are  brought  in  to  increase  its  influence,  by  instilling  into  them  the 
be^ef,  that  Irish  is  a  holy  language,  \irhich  evil  beings  cannot  s^ieak.and  that  the  Irish 
Khle  ts  true,  while  the  English  has  been  corrupted  by  the  Lutherans.  Thus  an  Eng- 
tiih  Bible  they  wiU  willingly  surrender  to  their  priest  i  an  Irish  they  will  never  give 
op.  I  need  not  say  that  Bishop  Bedell  and  many  other  of  the  greatest  omameDts  of 
the  Irish  Church,  aware  of  these  facts,  have  from  time  to  time  made  cflbrts  to  raise 
up  ui  Iriih'Speaking  Ministry,  and  to  circulate  the  Scriptures  and  the  Prayer  Book 
ID  Irish.  This  work  is  now  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  so  far,  at  least, 
aa  it  awakens  the  minds  of  the  people  to  the  errors  of  Romanism,  with  considerable 
anoceat,  by  the  Irish  Society.  But  it  is  evident^  that  the  more  sensible  the  peasantry 
become  of  the  evils  of  their  present  system,  the  more  necessary  it  will  be  to  provide 
them  with  regular  instruction  under  the  ministration  of  the  Church.  This  necessity 
i«  almdy  visible  ;  whole  districts  at  this  time  might  be  named  in  Ireland,  where  con- 
gfQgiatloiu  might  immediately  be  formed  of  converU  from  Romanism,  if  Irish-speak 
tog  el^gy  could  be  found  for  them. 

f2 
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lopemtioni  of  the  Irish  Society,  aided  m  they  are  in  opening  the  eyet  of 
I  the  bud  and  violent  conduct  of  the  pirieata»  be  oontiimcd  without  pto- 
I  Church  an  Irish -Epeakiog  Ministry  to  receive  the  converts^  and  to  pre- 
1  the  Church,  Roman i*m  may,  indeed,  for  a  time  be  weak^ied,  but  it 

introduction  of  Dlfltent  in  some  other  form. 

|)itiat-  and  coUoquial  use  of  a  ItuiguagCj  especially  of  one  apokea  only  bf 

%t  c&nnot  be  acquired  without  considerable  practice,  and  at  an  early 

Icreforc,  inBtead  of  confining  our  attentioo  to  a  plan  Uke  one  formed  by 

|bishop  of  Tuam  for  promoting  tlie  attidy  of  Irish  at  the  Univcriity,  we 

t  npceasary  to  provide  alao  for  it*  being  taught  to  boya  at  School ;  and 

f  eibting  institution*  to  found  0T>e  especially  for  the  purpoae,  with  the 

lectin^  with  it  other  remedial  plana,  needed  in  the  present  state  of  the 

I  equally  with  the  trkh-itpeaklng  Ministry.     Of  courte«  if  a  achool  ts  tc 

|,  every  thing  ahould  be  done  to  make  the  education  in  it  as  perfect  at 

1  we  certainly  contemplate  exerting  ourteivei  to  place  our  own  in  every 

|)ting  with  the  first  classical  institution  of  the  kind,  so  that  it  may  be  fit 

oys  who  propose  to  devote  themselves  to  the  Ministry,  but  for  the  aom 

generally  ;  for  whonij  if  they  are  to  possess  a  proper  influence  with  the 

howledgc  of  Irish  is  also  very  desirable* 

|l  of  excluding  the  influence  of  Eiiglish  improvement  and  English  llten- 
Igs  will  BO  tend  to  promote  it  as  gaining  Ihe  hearts  of  the  peasantry, 
their  mindt  to  further  inquiries  by  the  use  of  Irish.  This  has  bfi*n 
perience  in  the  case  of  the  Gaelic. 

not  contemplate  an  Infltitution  of  thia  kind  so  immediately  connected 
Irch,  without  defining  at  once  the  authority  under  which  it  waa  to  be 
governed.  And  we  resolved:,  in  conformity  with  the  usual  plan  observed 
lion  of  our  best  English  Grammar  Schools,  to  place  it  strictly  under  its 
iaaiical  Superior.  The  Bishop  of  the  diocese*  wherever  the  School  is 
pf  course,  exercise  bis  anthority  a*  Ordinary  over  it.  But  as  the  plan 
I  to  benefit  the  whole  Irish  Church,  we  thought  wc  could  not  do  better 
Primftte  of  all  Ireland  at  once,  and  request  him  to  take  our  own 
n mediate  superintendence  and  controul,  while  we  wii^rc  farming  the 
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Fdlows  engt^d  in  mftlon  stand  in  tbe  College*  of  our  Univprsities.  There  is 
no  reason  why  a  coUeg^te  amngemcnt,  which  it  found  so  uteful  in  the  education  o( 
young  men,  should  not  be  extended  to  the  education  of  \>oy%.  And  we  hoped  by 
this  to  giTC  a  greater  degree  of  respectability  to  the  In&titution  ;  to  secure  a  higher 
dass  of  men  to  cxinduct  it ;  to  provide  for  it»  permaiicnce  ;  to  save  considerable  ex- 
pense, by  making  the  numerous  advantages  of  such  an  establishment  a  remuneration 
for  services  in  the  place  of  money ;  in  thla  way  to  economize  our  funds,  and  enable 
ooraelvea  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  education  ;  to  ensure  a  greater  number  of  teacb- 
ers,  and  a  better  division  of  labour ;  and  to  engage  permanently  the  interest  of  a 
large  number  of  persons  in  the  prosperity  and  improve mtnt  of  the  Establishment. 
And  there  are  many  circumstances  in  the  present  state  of  Ireland  which  render  such 
a  plan  not  only  more  feasible  than  elsewhere,  but  more  necessary.  Undoubtedly,  the 
ioformation  of  such  a  body  will  be  difficult,  and  require  time,  and  careful  superin- 
tendence st  first.  But  what  it  is  worth  while  to  do,  it  is  worth  while  to  do  well. 
And  having  before  us  the  example  of  the  mode  in  which  our  old  collegiate  schooli^J 
such  AS  Eton  and  Winchester,  were  originally  erected,  and  adhering  steadily  to  thoaaj 
principles,  which  experience  in  other  cases  baa  shown  to  be  sound,  we  do  not  despair] 
of  forming  it  by  degrees,  aa  our  students  and  our  funds  increase. 

This  coUegiate  form  then  enabled  us  to  take  in  another  important  feature  in  our  plan* 
To  obtain  a  facility  in  the  use  of  a  language,  particularly  in  one,  which  in  the  present  day 
is  only  spoken,  persons  must  at  an  early  nge  be  in  the  habit  of  mixing  and  conversing 
with  those  who  speak  it.     Mere  composition  and  grammatical  knowledge  arc  not  suf*- 
tdent  to  give  a  clergyman  in  Ireland  that  command  of  the  Irish  Umguage,  and,  tli 
connected  with  it,  that  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  habits  ar»d  tone  of  mind  of  thM 
people,  which  are  necessary  in  order  to  gain  free  access  to  their  thoughts.     We  hope;^  f 
indeed,  to  be  able  to  found  our  School  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  Irish-speaktng 
district.     But  even  then  it  may  be  objectionable  to  allow  boys  to  communicate  with 
the  peasantry  with  the  freedom  which  would  be  required  to  form  an  intimate  acquaint- 
aijce  vith  the  language.     And  we  resolved  therefore  to  bring  within  our  own  Institu- 
^on,  and  under  our  own  eye,  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  speaking  Irish,  whom  we 

"ght  employ  not  only  as  servants,  masons,  carpenters,  and  labourers,  but  in  those  ^ 
"  nate  oflices  which  are  usually  attached  to  schools. 

i  neoesaity  of  creating  and  employing  such  a  body  of  men  in  our  Institution] 
1  another  idea.  It  is  an  obvious  and  solemn  duty  imperative  on  all  pfn&oni  J 
employ  ien>*ants  and  labourers,  but  particularly  on  bodies  connected  with  the 
Church,  to  provide  for  them  a  sound  religious  instruction,  and  not  abandon  them,  as 
is  too  often  the  case,  to  themselves,  as  if  we  had  only  to  receive  and  pay  their  scr- 
▼icea,  without  thinking  of  their  minds  and  souls.  We  resolved,  therefore,  from  the 
first,  that  we  would  place  all  the  labourers  and  servants,  whom  we  employed,  under  a 
regular  course  of  rcUgious  instruction,  coropriaing  daily  prayers,  the  reading  of  the_ 
Scriptures,  and  tuch  a  clerical  superintendence,  as  any  clergyman  would  wish  to  < 
established  in  bb  own  parish,  or  among  his  own  dependents. 

We  thought  it  possible  to  secure  sufficient  time  for  these  purposes,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  hours  of  necessary  labour.  We  wished  to  attempt  a  system,  which, 
if  aucccsfifnl*  might  be  imitated  by  manufacturers  and  others,  who  desire  not  to  lose 
sight  of  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  men,  while  employing  their  fellow- 
creaturea  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  Aud  we  found  many  things  in  our  exist* 
tng  coUegiate  establishments  which  seemed  to  rectjgnize  such  a  plan  as  a  natural  part 
of  tbem.  Had  this  been  thought  of  in  England,  the  conduct  and  state  of  our  monu- 
&cttiring  poor  would  have  been  very  dittVrtiit  from  what  it  is  at  present.  But  in  \ 
Ireland  there  are  peculiar  reasons  for  atttrnpting  it.  The  poorer  members  of  the 
Chnrch  of  Ireland  require  great  instruction  and  discipline,  to  secure  them  from  the 
difficulties  to  which  they  are  exposed  by  the  artifices  of  R-omaniam  on  the  one  hand, 
and  l>y  the  natural  temptation  to  run  into  opposite  excesses  on  the  other.  The  Irish 
also  are  a  peculiarly  quick  and  intelligent  people,  fond  of  reading,  and  delighting  in 
receiviri?  ;.,^t^,,..»nin  (I  had  almost  said  in  going  to  school),  even  at  an  advanced  age. 
It  woul  be  a  labour  and  a  task  to  an  linglish  peasant,  if  he  were  eom|Klled 

to  sit   •:  r  before  or  after  his  labour,  and  to  receive  lessons  in  rearlinfe  his 

Bible,  but  this  to  the  Irish  is  a  luxury  and  relaxation.  Their  natural  devotional  habits 
aU  fall  in  with  frequent  public  prayers,  and  religious  instruction,  such  as  the  Church 
of  En^^d  wtabea  to  provide  for  all  her  members.     And  we  felt  that  we  might  then 


hf  their  comfort,  withoat 
il  Tioo  oC  m  m&oufacturing 

I  impnyrc  the  aorants  sod 
em.  Tttcre  is  at  prorDt  • 
of  otir  Church,  i 
I  Id  t^  enors  <if  Eomaiiiiai,  bat  imbued  with  vit&l  religioas  priad- 
pii«,  ii»d  with  ui  Acconte  kpowkdgfe  of  the  doctrinetoC  t^dr  ovn  oommiiiijoo.  And 
we  tbottj^t  that  if  we  tnioed  ap  oor  own  people,  as  we  propose  !»  do»  it  wouJd  be 
tsMf  afterward!  to  provide  fsrioot  litnatioiiB  for  tbeoi^  in  the  eitsitei  and  booses  of 
the  residest  gentry  of  Icdaad. 

In  these  sitoatioos,  besidca  thdr  tmloe  as  penom  in  whom  tfaeir  emplojers  nugbt 
eonidc;  we  tiiociKlil  that  thejr  vrould  prore  of  giesi  Assastance  to  theCburch  by  exhi- 
bilinf  to  their  uohan>y  coantrymen  ib  their  own  niik  of  life,  who  are  now  suffenns 
under  the  flelu&k>Qs  of  Romanism,  the  troe  principles  and  character  of  our  Church 
exemplified  in  their  own  conduct.  Convenion,  it  is  found,  is  geoeimny  wrought  j 
ifiiucnoe  of  this  kind,  by  the  imperceptible  working  of  example,  by  private  conve 
HoQ,  and  by  habits  of  daily  intot^ourse.  The  clergy  cannot  gain  acctss  to  the  ] 
santry  at  all  houn,  nor  can  the  peasantry  see  enough  of  the  clergy,  as  peraons  i ' 
above  them,  to  enter  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of  their  ooodiict.  Tbo  many  c£^ 
Romish  priests  also  have  studiously  instilled  into  the  people  a  contempt  and  € 
tion  of  our  Church,  by  misrepresentiag  its  principles,  charing  it  with  the  won^ 
crimes  and  errors,  and  loading  it  with  calumnies.  And  nothing  will  ao  effectuaJly 
remove  these  prejudices,  ai  for  the  poor  to  see  among  themselves*  and  in  their  ovm 
rank  of  life,  members  of  the  Church*  taught  steadily  to  discharge  their  duty,  and 
scting  up  to  the  true  principles  of  their  own  communion. 

Although  personal  piety  and  practical  religion  must  be  the  chief  objects  in  such  an 
odttcatioo  as  is  here  proposed,  the  position  of  the  memliew  of  our  Church  in  the 
midst  of  Romanists,  who  are  employing  every  engine  in  their  power  to  gain  conTefts^ 
will  render  it  necessary  to  give  tbem  instruction  in  her  distinctive  doctrines,  and  even 
in  thoie  controversial  iiueations,  which  in  Ireland  are  continually  forced  upon  them* 
The  Koniish  Church  has  not  neglected  these  means  of  spreading  her  errors  j  and  even 
among  the  ijoorest  classes  there  is  often  found  a  degree  of  information  on  such  sub- 
jeds,  which  will  require  equal  infoniiation  to  counteract  its  intluence. 

And  thus  if  the  Bishopii  of  the  Church  should  wish  to  create  any  office  analogous 
to  that  of  Readers  or  Catechistt,  or  other  subordinate  teachers*  a  body  of  men  may 
be  fournl  ready  jiroviiled  with  elementary  knowledge,  and  capable  of  being  furi 
prrpnreU  fur  auch  a  work,  aiid  employed  in  parishes  as  assistants  to  the  clergyn 
while  they  arc  at  the  same  lime  able  to  maintain  themselves  by  their  own  labour. 

The  creatiun,  indeed,  of  such  an  office  is  a  question  into  which  it  is  not  for  i 
intrude,  It  risU  wholly  with  the  Bish«>[js,  But  whether  or  not  this  use  might  be 
made  of  our  lfiiititution»  we  hope  tu  make  it  the  means  of  raising  up  good  and  well 
inwlructed  men,  whu,  wherever  they  were  placed,  might,  in  their  private  capacities, 
as  fathers,  frientlfl,  and  neighbours,  set  truth  before  the  minds  of  their  associates  by 
the  holiness,  reasonableness,  and  consistency  of  their  own  religious  belief  and  prac- 
tice. 

As  the  education  of  these  men  would  rt qnim  several  clergymen  to  suixrintend  and 
(iinduct  it  effectually,  wc  propose  to  extend  tht  enlkgiatc  body,  so  n^  to  provide 
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ttclM  _ 

%ct 

I  Dod  QOt  Tvpettt,  tbax 
aiudy  the  IfutltotioQ  wifl 
fcf  tiM*  mimteniiioe  oC  lo 

ta  kmit  aa  flv  «s 

it  ta  tbc  Church,  to  whie^  it  m 
wh  rrveraa  and  ooovubiQai  w 
!^e  iocDonr  toim*  he  raised  l>y 
bf  Mifig  jtmr  inllvcBoe  Hi 
■iltdousfmt  Bcrrice. 

Thk  ji  the  generml  outJiae  of  ov 
jvooeed,  ^d  modifiemtiocu  he  flaggated  by 
«Meh  it  hftA  necnred  6oai  poms  of  the 
Biihtf  there  iinothiiigiifwrtifhteip  it;  a» 
o^fkiitilj  caOed  for  by  tiie 
It  ii  for  that  Chorch  that  v«  art 
hciler  of  the  vouods  of  that 
in  ha  work  ^tdH  be  felt,  we  asr  Cfloniiai^ 
vtMie  empiTe,  oter  wfiicb 
ttoa  &QCD  th«t  centre.    Of 
ttttierhome :  hut  it  waa  by 
^^»d  on  the  moct  matuxe  veflec^on  it 
^■itdx  KfTccts  the  interota  of 
^Kknd ;  and  no  point,  UiCfcfoR^  to  vhiefc  ve  ih 
^K^aid.    With  thi 

^Whether  it  fucceed  or  oot*  depcodi  on  a 
^uitng  to  have  attiinptGd  it ;  lad  memptai  it 
ful  autboritiea,  and  after  niod«b 
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fiAiiit  tl  IteL 


Ths  Naiumal  School  EjtpefUor. 
Upper  York-street:  London.) 

^^. — I    Herewith  enclose  to  y^cHi  a  littk  book,  wmMS^  M  pm 
Hborthy  of  friendly  notice  in  the  En^iih  Jhmmi  «#  ,~ ' 
^Kould  obUge  me  by  making  the  clergy,  who  are  so  mmt 
^BhoTch   Schools,  acquainted  with  iti  extitciioe.    The 
^Mr.  Francis  Mason,  who  is  a  National  schoolaM 

the  diocese   of  Durham,  and  also  a  vmliiaiile  md  Inly 
ember  of  the  Church,     It  would  Ije  well  if  all  ov  m 
be  same  clear  views  of  the  Church  and  ber  (Iniliiiji^  i 
"      '    little  publication  appears  to  poaiaeot.     Hm^  y^^  ^^  1^ 

of  it^ieriU«  I  siialt  nS^  jnm  i 


form  aoHhfe  jwlu 


NOTICE    OF    SOOIp 

^  Gxplanatioti  of  the  foUowiT^  tcnni,  viz.;^ — **  One  Catholit 

Jhurch/*  '' Baptism,"  ''Bishop,"  "Chant,'*  "Christened/' 

■on  of  Saints/'  "Elect  people  of  God"     "The  Faithful/' 

iHeaven/'  "Paradise,"  *' Sahbath  day/'  "Sunday/'  **  Sdf^ 

liritual  Pastors,"  "  Tithes,"  &c.     How  well  would  it  be  for 

Ihndren  in  our  echools,  through  the  means  of  such  a  Utile 

Ihiji.  to  receive  soroethtng  hlce  clear  views  of  these  important 

Id  thereby  become  intclligeutly  aja  well  as  affect ionaldy  &t> 

lie  Church,  whose  baptized  and  nursed  children  they  are. 

In  addition  to  this  consmunication  you  will  \m  good  eoougli 

attention  of  the  clergy  and  EchooKteachere,  in  a  short  notiee 

In.  to  thii  unpretending  but  useful   little  work,     ff,  by  way 

lyou  could  give  to  the  public  two  or  thre«  of  the  authot'e 

explain  some  of  the  terms  to  which  I  have  alluded,  yoa 

.  favour  upon  all  parties  ooncemed  in  the  business  of  Church 

JoHK*    AaJiSTRONG 

Vicar  of  Wctllsend,  Naecasite-im-TyneM 


I  Editor  has  looked  over  this  little  book  with  eome  care,  and 
pliged  to  his  correapondent  for  having  forwarded  him  a  copy, 
"some  cheap  manual  of  this  sort  has  long  been  a  subject 
It,  and  the  present  attempt  to  supply  this  want  seems  in 
Heserving  of  encouragement.  Seventeen  shillings  could  not 
Ittei  spent  than  in  circulating  100  copies  in  a  large  parish ; 
the  poorest  child,  in  the  first  class  of  any  of  our  scliools, 
llad  enougli  to  give  threepence  for  one*  It  is  feared,  that 
ply  few  of  our  teachers  and   school  managers   are  yet  fully 
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iREULSD, 

[FicTmcni  Twxm  tub 

To  rAr  //cm.  the  Cmnwau  of  fift^  Vmitod 

•*  The  petition  of  tie  L«jid 
dincesc  of  Amui^h 
»*  HinnMy  sboweth,  OuU  iImc  dcfie^r  of  * 
Hon.  kcriLse  a  ^iteaMm  of  tkar  jvH 
i  pyHteni  of  national  edncaiittt,  f 
anient  are  exclosiTelf  apfdk4. 
*  Thai  vour  petitioners  be^  1a«v 
tliese  fan^s  b  ancirded  to  the 
the  superintendence  of  the  prelales 
are  connected  with  the  CliuTch  fiii 
ocmnexton  witb  that  aocietr,  caosaimaig  SS^IM 
■cmiid  raoml,  relif^ioa^,  and  litenoy  edaeafloB, 

^  That  frtiin  these  valaabte  idiools,  vUcA  mm  mem  19  fWiirm  i#  mewf  jm- 
snasion^  aid  is  withheld  soldj  because  te  Wivd  af  6«i  it  ttfic  ai  s 
■m  of  die  inf^tniction  grren  b>  ill  te  popik  «!■»  loafl  i»  Am. 

ThMt  your  pctiUoner«,  bdnf  PMeHaiit  CTogjf,  fod  il  t»  it  v 
:^ve  that  they  should  be  iwiuiiei,  tf  m  ivmdahm  «f 
for  the  school  under  their  mynhmmikwt,  ti>  mdanm  wmi  eaay 
therrii)  the  dL«icipline  of  the  dwicfc  of  Bdne,  «Uek  fbcca  a  khdci 
reading;  of  the  Sacred  Sciiptoies. 

*^ThAt  jour  petitixmeii,  iwiiig  MiaiileB  of  tfe  FiifililiAffrf  fTiaBe^  if 
,have  considered  thernselTea  lovid  lo  cq»d»ct  ike  wekmim  wmkm  i 
__    in  ccttfonntt}  Mith  the  prtnd^ei  of  tIttC  Ctnscii ;  ani  ihef  ial 
in  betn^  refused  assl«^nc«  tuiIes  Aey  give  «^  tbe  ■■MeMMee  «f 
ciples  in  tlieir  pjuish  sthools, 

*^  ThixX  wherens  the  ScHpturw  aic  nad  Vf  all  the  cMiiea  m  Ihe  i^Mli  «f 
Uie  National  8iictety  of  Engbsd,  and  id  i^am  af  dbe  Bfitfik  a^  f aic^ 
\  Society,  tc»  which  i^nmtB  aie  made  bf  raiBaicMt;  aa^  «fc0tti  fl  li 
ided,  aM  vour  petitionee  hare  heatd,  Aat  tke  Scfijittnii  AiO  W  isi  li 
the  schoufs  about  to  be  establJAhed  in  Faemnes  by  mt  lovMf  if 
latnre^  it  iippeam  to  your  petitioners  to  lie  moaam^tM 

that  the  reamQ^  oi  that  sacred  rolojiae  is  made  the  giiVBiaf  liiMi^^  ill  «a 
the  schtxila  of  the  Church  Educatioii  Societj. 

*''  That  the  nationaJ  ^«tem  estahlidied  is  Ifebnd 
effettinjur  united  educaUon,  which  was  tbe  oliject  fm  «bkk  it 
jLD  afhaixture  of  children  of  raiioos  pemiasio»  bciitf  l«i  melv  §ma£m  Ibt 
Dational  Achoc:»l5 ;  while  the  schools  of  the  Chiucii  EAmBHtem  nam  It,  as  §m 
ftc/m  being  of  an  exclm^ire  chaiacier,  li^fe  sooneded  la  a  eoM^ienlK 
in  brint^nfr  top^etlier  the  children  of  diffiefem 
24,0(K3  Homati  Catholics  and  7,^*0  ProteataiU 

^^  That  your  ptttioners  are  fiirtheT  reqtured,  aa  a  eondi^oe  of 
njtance  out  of  the  funds  prranted  bj  PariiamcBtf  lo  pf 
coutrol  of  a  board  of  coninii<^'^ioner»  in  whidi  ilicj 
_^     which,  from  its  ven'  constitution^  is  prednded  ilifdiH|,  to  Ibe  irt0Hli  if 
TlAigion  in  tlie  estiblisnineut  and  maixiteBanee  if  fffc(»<di.    To  % 
constituted  your  netitiuneTs  cannot  conmil  tibe  t»«*irtroi  of 
ha%t-  b«-en  exuibU«ujcd  with  the  design  of  rendering  die  af^wijfTfffftf  <if 
kjitiwleil^c  altogether  subservient  to  tlie  advaaeenfeonl  of  wSn0/mm 
"^  Tliiit  your  iK.*Ciiioner»  ynty  your  Hun.  Ilouiic  to  deriae  if  in  Cur 
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to 

r  win  t«ftd  to  CiiriC 


of  1^ 


liiiliiiWttwl  littliNi  of  tb«  nnivimiit/  PfuHMOfi, 
M#nilfiilh(0#  «f  III*  oii$v«nftjr. 

Tim  ifndkftU  «ofietfri  Uikt  no  meaiareft  an  Deeded  to  tecore  a  corre^ 
■yidiglii  Mirfifi  tht  eJaisEciJ  Iccturen  of  the  umvenily  Fndenanf  and 
m  ilitiiiil  9umkmikm  of  ib«  unit ondij. 

W,  WoftwKLLr  Vic«*Cluuicdlor. 


amm  Afniiio, 

iolm  Ofihifiif 
J.  Sabokflchl, 


J.  Oialiis, 
W.  Hopliiiis, 
H-  Phifpott, 
George  Phlllipi^ 
C.  MerivaW, 
A.  ThurtelL 
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^t&U>fCB£STER  GRAMMAR  S€UOO. 

Tia  Lflyd  ClmnoeHcr  delirertd  judgneiii  i 

<if  ^mi  interest,  as  rrladn^  to  w  ^Inect 

IfaoolMfim  School,  which  had  mffbfiM  llie 

m^.    His  lordship  Hist  dkfcvnl  of  die 

CourvtLit  Ein  order  faaring  ben  «liCM 

Uj'onlj  t»>  t^-'  Hr.i«^  of  Lonk    The  C< 

ftMinauM  ri>  the  Acuncjr-GciMnd  kad  Mhoilip 

broaa  o^H     .   :..     to  atteod  «be  it«iiir,  «Mi  «i  fv  L«pI 

»>ttst  he  iflinD^ .   "  His  Lordship 

tliiaJdn^  ihHt  chiMiea  of  ^le  most  Dndcr  joo  «««  Ve 

todft^  directing  them  to  fe  ttocte  ** jMr  A  B  C    tW  l4«i 

^  be  i]so  agreed  with  LflfdCi 

^mtefter  alone,  the  ongiail 

pikaen  «od  p«tsob$  wiihia  Ar  fiuiji'flf  i^Mfcew '    fl  «v 

lOQf  jjQctice  had  preraikd  the  oihef  wij,  bat  iW 

■^^itnaeveKafy  to 

■iiiiift,  ihef  were  depriTCii  of 

11,^  ....V.1 1,,  nwcife  Ibrthw 

«}'>:  idteediiie 

•u  i^...  :..„.  DO  putafirf  WW 

terf(!cc«  h»d  Che  wowtr  10  am  cbe 

Okf  Jbunder  of  l&r  »diooL    TU> 

iifs^  be  omitted^  and  the 

|0  lie  received-     Hk  I^oniiUb  i^te  ^ 

Kkol  mi^ht  to  be  cMifely  m  m 

indeed  to  arrire  M  ndb  m  mmIwwb.    The 

lo  Mfteo  anil  hinnuBie  tfe  anie  «f 

;iCtlfiiJ«  J 

iioa  lo  biai  liigftbf r,  by 

'►nicrfi  <«i  £OQetJ. 


L 


EDITOR  OF  THE  EKGUItf  JOi  SSUL  Of  nVCC^nM 

lAAB  Hm, — I  aai  iaiaced  lo  wiiie  iv  yea,  is 
iheie  win  be  as  acikle  ia  ifce  '    * 

fir  dr  Eiaoi^M  af  C 
WbilA  I  ImQ  wiib 


kif«eriMiarl^ilf%( 
»jj.  §m  Ma^  ea>  ^  |a»^ 
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STATltnCt. 


L 


I  would  refer  to  the  short  article  on  the  schm>h  in  Toscony*.  to  prove  that 
the  bodily  health  aud  due  mental  dtsinpUne  of  childreu  of  even  t}ie  most 
l^ded  parents  w^ay  *>«  promoted,  and  I  mijjfht  say  ensured,  at  a  verj  Ul 
couipaniti\c  expense  to  the  country  ;  and  I  do  not  hesitiite  to  lay  it  down  its 
axiom,  that  if  you  can  luidertake  to  carry  on  the  regidar  instruction  of  a  <^hild, 
from  the  age  of  two  to  that  of  eigh|  years  old,  provided  his-  bo^lily  health  be  at- 
tended to  at  the  same  time,  yoa  may  instil  almost  any  principles,  and  fonn  any 
habits  yon  please. 

Now,  my  dear  Sir,  if  those  who  have  the  power  would  estahlbh  Infi&nt 
Asylums,  or  Schools  (as  I  suppose  they  would  be  called),  in  the  manufacturing 
towns,  and  would  promise  to  0ve  to  eaeh  child,  betn  cen  the  age  of  two  and 
eight  years,  who  Wits  sent  at  the  proper  hour,  and  lolembly  clean  in  person  and 
dresBs,  a  pood  snl>stantial  mid-day  meal  of  soup,  tliickeiieil  with  rice,  barley,  o? 
oUter  farinaceous  finid,  I  believe  there  are  but  few  parents  who  would  not  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered :  for  even  those  most  indifferent  to 
education  of  their  childreu  would  be  able  to  appreciate  the  assistance  affoi 
them  in  providing  food  and  superintendence  for  their  little  ones  during  worl 
hours ;  the  necessity  of  sending  them  to  and  from  school  between  the  hours 
twelve  and  two,  or  of  preparing  a  separate  meal  for  them  being  thus  done  a' 
with :  and  even  to  the  most  degmded  the  improvement  of  his  child  in  he-^Jtb 
virtue,  could  not  but  l>e  satisfactory,  when  that  improvement  was  cusured  by  a 
plan  which,  at  the  same  time,  saved  him  both  m>m  iucouveuience  aod  ex- 
pense. 

Other  advuniages  might  be  shown*  as  connected  with  the  Tuscan  plan,  if 
adopted  in  this  country  ;  such  as  tlic  doing  away  in  a  great  mea'iure  witli  the 
objections  urged  by  some  against  the  present  Govcmment  measure,  as  to  the 
religious  tenets  to  be  taught  at  tlie  }<choo1s  to  be  e^taltlisbed  ;  for  though  we 
should  leach  upon  the  plan  I  have  suggested,  the  priuciples  of  Christianity,  I 
tliink  it  would  be  difficmt  pennanently  to  impress  the  minds  of  ver>'  little  chil* 
dren  with  particular  views  of  discipline.  It  would  be  tor  more  advanced  sch(x»I 
or  for  Sutiday  schools,  to  complete  this  part  of  tljeir  religious  education  ;  but 
have  already  trespassed  more  than  sutBciently  on  your  time,  and  in  the  hope 
A  favourable  reply,  conclude  from,  my  dear  Sir, 

FaithlUlly  yours, 

T.  L.  WOLLBT. 

[Our  Correspondent's  letter  has  been  received  but  just  in  time  for  insertion.] 
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Statifltu^, 

Return  of  the  Sumf  Erpfntledfor  Education  in  each  Cmnhj  in 

England  and  f^'aka. 

ENGLAND. 

£    *.    d 

£    I.     d. 

Durham 

.-.      1,969     0     i 

Bedford 

458   IQ     0 

Ewcx 

..       l.Glfi     0     ( 

Berki 

719     0     0 

Glocester 

...      2,120   10     i 

Bucks 

648     0     0 

UmtA 

...      2.079   10     0 

Cambridge     ... 

1,110     0     0 

Hereford 

593     0     0 

Chester 

2,446     0     0 

Hertford 

854   10     0 

Cornwall 

1»243     0     0 

Huntingdon  ... 

532     0     0 

Cumberiand  ... 

410  10     0 

Kent 

...      2,313   10     0 

Derby 

1.822     0     0 

Lim  caster 

...     11.694   10     0 

Devon 

1,501     0     0 

Leicester 

760     0     ^ 

Dorset 

922     Q     0 

Lincoln 

...      1,434     0     1 

*  Sec  oar  Number  fur  Fobmvj. 


INTBLLIOSKCB, 


Mad^itAbttluid 


£  $. 

10,366  0 

,.       1,936  7 

573  0 

790  10 

21B  0 

886  0 

.,.      ^,093  0 

-      3»Q7I  10 

„,       l,6tfl  10 

...      2,e56  0 

.„       1,541  5 

...      3,767  0 

281  10 

...       1,881  10 

566  10 

...      7,534  10 

MOftNAL  SCaoOLt* 

...    10.000  0 


Chester 

Surrey 


Anglesey 

Brecon 

Cardigiui 

Carfiarvon 

Denbigh 

Flint 

Glamorgan    . 

MenonctK 

Monmouth    . 

Montgomery 

Pembroke 

Radnor 


J.  P.  Ra.t  Shuttij[ worth > 
AprU  5,  1843. 
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Nitumnl  Society. — ^The  General  An- 
it»l  M^eting  will  take  place  on  ^Vednes- 
y  the  ntii  of  May,  at  the  Central 
Sanctuary,  Wcatminster.  The 
"  n  of  the  children  will  com- 
at  12  o'clock,  and  the  report  of 
f^aodety't  proceeding  duringthe  pait 
year  witi  be  read  at  two  o'clock  pre- 
dtdy  I  hi»  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
fiator  in  the  chair. 

Tile  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Treasurers 
■ad  Secretaries  of  Diocesan  and  District 
BfianlB  will  be  held  at  the  Society's  office 
«t  eoe  o'dock  on  Tuesday  the  16th  of 
May 

Chufxh  Btiucation  Society  for  Ireland, 
-At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  committee, 
t  Very  RcT,  the  Dean  of  Clogher  in  the 
-the  death  of  Mr.  Lewis  Mills,  one 
tlie  Society's  inspectors,  being  an- 
ftOttticcd.  it  was  Resolved, — That  this 
conuoittce  have  received  with  feelings  of 
fkc  most  profound  reiSTet,  the  intelli- 
i  of  the  decease  of  the  dccellent  and 
igable  inspector  of  schools  of  this 
Society,  Mj-.  I^wis  Mills,  and  desire  to 
payta  hit  memory  the  melancholy  tri* 
iHate  of  putting  on  record  their  sense  of 
lib  efficient  and  faithful  services  to  the 
1  cause  la  which  this  Society  is  en- 


fiactory  Kducation  Bill* — At  a  Urge 
'  Dg  of  the  clergy  and  members  of  the 


church,  held  at  Manchester  on  the  II 
inat.,  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  in  the 
chair,  resolutions  were  unanimously 
passed  to  this  effect : — "That  the  meet- 
ing  strongly  felt  the  urgent  necessity  for 
some  national  measure  to  secure  the 
sound  education  of  the  poorer  classes  of 
the  community,  and  especially  of  those 
who  were  employed  in  the  manufacto- 
ries.*' *•  That  no  such  measure  would  be 
of  any  advantage,  unless  the  education  to 
be  insured  should  be  a  Christian  educa- 
tion,  in  harmony  with  the  Word  of  God, 
and  in  unison  with  the  national  church." 
"That  without  pledging  itself  to  all  the 
details  of  the  bill,  the  meeting  looked  upon 
it  with  favour  as  an  honest,  earnest  at- 
tempt, to  meet  in  some  degree  the  edu* 
cational  exigencies  of  the  population, 
without,  on  the  one  hand,  surrendering 
the  rights  of  the  church,  or  on  the  other, 
infringing  on  general  freedom  of  coo- 
science,  and  that  a  petition  in  accordance 
with  the  resolutions  be  adopted  and  sent 
to  the  House  of  Commons/' 

Tfy^  Factory  BitL — A  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Huntingdonshire  Educa- 
tional Board  was  held  at  the  Town-hall, 
Huntingdon,  on  Tuesday  week,  to  consi- 
der the  educational  clauses  of  the  Factory 
Bill,  and  to  dctermme  whether  it  waa 
desirable  to  petition  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  support  of  them^  The  meeting 
was  attended  by  the  rural  deans  and  a 
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Itrge  and  influential  body  of  the  clergy  ; 
aiid,  after  flome  diacusftion^  a  petition  was 
resolved  upon,  and  numerouslf  signed. 
It  was  the  general  feeling  of  the  meeting 
that  the  bill  as  it  now  stands  might  be 
•dopted  by  the  clergy  without  aay  sacri- 
fice of  principle,  and  that  it  was  expedi* 
cnt,  in  conMiquence  of  the  detenniaed 
opposition  niade  to  the  educational 
elauiea  by  ▼ariouB  parties,  to  assure  the 
GoveniDient  of  their  lupport. 

Ripvn  Diocemn  Board  of  BdueaHon, — 
At  the  third  half-yearly  meeting  of  the 
Ripofi  Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  a 
re{>ort  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board 
aince  its  eatablishmtnt  having  been  read 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Sinclair,  one  of  the  se* 
crctaHei,  it  wai  resolved, — "That  the 
Leeds  Church  of  England  Commercial 
School  be  taken  into  unian  as  the  Ripon 
Diocesan  Commercial  or  Middle  School 
at  Leeds."  "That  tlie  Knaresborough 
Endowed  School  he  likewise  taken  into 
union/*  The  Lord  Biahop  having  alluded 
to  the  importance  of  securing  the  ser* 
▼ices  of  organizing  masters  for  the  pur- 
pose of  modelling  and  regulating  the 
schools  in  connexion  with  the  Diocesan 
Boards  it  wm  resolved — "  That  a  stim  not 
exceeding  BOL  be  granted  for  the  purpose 
of  engaging  one  or  more  organizing  mos- 
tera,  as  may  be  found  necessary,"  "  That 
the  clergy  be  invited  to  communicate 
with  the  organizing  master  appointed  by 
the  Boards  with  a  view  to  obtain  such 
assistance  in  modelling  and  regulating 
their  ftchools  in  conformity  with  the  rules 
laid  down  by  the  National  Society  for 
this  purpose  as  may  be  required  by  the 
incumbent  or  raanagcra."  The  Venerable 
Archdeacon  Hcadlam  having  announced 
the  resignation  in  iune  next  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Meek,  as  one  of  the  general  secre- 
taneSr  and  also  as  local  secretary  for  the 
Richmond  district ; — it  was  moved  by  the 
Van.  the  Archdeaconj  and  secondeil  by 
WilUam  Rutson,  esq.,  "  That  the  cordial 
thanks  of  this  meeting  be  offered  to  the 
Rev.  Robert  Meek  for  the  valuable  ser- 
iricei  he  has  rendered  while  acting  in  the 
above  capacities."  "That  the  Rev.  Chaa. 
Dodgson  be  requested  to  accept  the  office 
of  one  of  the  general  secretaries,  and  also 
that  of  secretary  for  the  Richmond  dis- 
trict, vacant  by  the  resignation  of  the 
Rev.  Robert  Meek.'' 

Oxford  Dioce»an  Board»^^The  organi- 
sation has  been  rendered  more  complete 
by  the  formation  of  a  Local  Board  at 


Henley,  under  tlie  prtMencf  of  die  Rt^ 
F.  K.  Leighton,  Rural  Dean  ;  the  result 
of  which  has  hten  a  material  increase  or 
subscribers  from  that  district:  and  the 
Local  Board  will  nam  proceed  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  education  to  the  deanery, 
and  to  invite  the  derigy  to  place  their 
fchools  in  union. 

Training  School  at  Oxford. — At  the 
commencement  of  1642,  twenty  pupUa 
were  receiving  instruction  at  Summer* 
town,  of  which  number  fifteen  belongctl 
to  the  diocese  of  Oxford,  and  five  to  thi^ 
arch  deanery  of  Bucks.  During  the  lait 
year,  ten  have  been  admitted,  who  will 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  for  its 
own  purposes.  Six  young  men  have 
had  situations  found  them  by  the  Coro> 
mittee.  Two,  after  a  residence  of  two 
years  and  a  quarter,  and  one,  after  a  tt- 
sidtnce  of  a  year,  were  recommended  to 
the  charge  of  schools.  A  fourth,  w1h» 
had  l)een  two  years  and  a  half  in  the 
schooi,  is  engaged  as  usher  in  the  Dio- 
cesan Commercial  School  at  Cowley. 
Two  others,  whose  course  of  studies  wis 
incomplete,  have,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Committee,  been  placed  in  chai^^  of 
schools.  This  is  upon  the  whole  a  larger 
number  than  the  Committee  can  ex- 
pect to  send  forth  in  every  year ;  but  It 
may  certainly  l>e  considered  a  good  au- 
gury for  the  future,  that  in  what  is 
really  the  first  year  in  which  visible  re- 
sults could  fairly  be  looked  for,  the 
Training  School  should  have  been  able 
to  supply  80  large  a  number  of  masters. 
The  number  of  pupils  at  this  time  re- 
ceiving instruction  is  23 ;  and  the  Com- 
mittee represent  that,  under  the  careful 
management  of  the  Principal,  the  Instil 
tution  appears  to  be  fully  answering  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  establlahed* 

Bath  and  WelU  Di&ceSiJtt  Board, — At 
a  tiuartcrly  meeting  held  at  Wells,  the 
Diocesan  Inspector  stated  to  the  Board 
the  general  results  of  the  inspection  of 
Church  of  England  schools  during  the  last 
two  years.  Reports  w^ere  presented  from 
310  parishes,  containing  a  total  return  of 
2fj,221  children  receiving  instruction. 
Particular  accounts  had  been  obtained  of 
the  state  of  educatioo  in  each  school  from 
personal  inquiry  on  the  spot,  for  which 
purpose  the  diocesan  inspector  had  paid 
150  visits  of  inspection,  and  the  district 
inspectors  22%,  The  total  amount  of 
annual  endowments  ascertained  it 
£692  \fih.  Gd.,  and  of  annual  donations 
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i^ffOftid  ^AMf  by  tbt  pfetDclifal  dergr, 
£^00  iStw  id.  The  numbnr  of  new 
i^ool-roonu  mod  prcxaisct  in  contem* 
fUoQ  is  47.  These  »tatements  refer  to 
t  t»(K thirds  of  the  diocese,  mod  it  ii 
that  ■&  ftccurmtc  mccottnt  of  the 
will  be  obtoined  for  the 
ectiBf  of  the  Board*  when 
0w  peiiod  «f  three  years,  originally  oi- 
lo*fd  for  the  oompletion  of  the  work  wiU 
hne  e^ired.  For  the  further  improve* 
tnent  of  ichools,  a  grant  was  voted  in 
put  pa|7nent  of  an  organixiiig  master  for 
Uie  tenice  of  the  diooete, 

Gldr<tfr  tfoMie. — Mr.  Edwin  Palmer,  of 
HoiSdbool,  and  dow  scholar  of  B&Uiol 
Olili^  who  vaa  a  few  days  since  elected 
to  the  Hertford  Scholarship!  hai  also  ob- 
yatd  tbe  acbolarship  founded  by  Dean 
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SfMooL — Gregory  and  Sayer 
Scbolttihlpc/ — The  first  three  candidates 
^tottd  aafbllows : — 1 ,  Hon .  Percy  S  m y the ; 
t  R^ley  ;  3,  Grant,  There  were  1 9 
other  candidates.  Mr.  Smith  was  elected 
N>e1d  Scholar  at  Christmas  lust.  The 
tel  of  the  above  scholarships  (value  100/. 
sycar  for  three  years)  was  founded  by 
Kf.  R,  Gregory ;  the  second  (50  guineas 
for  Umr  jmis),  by  Mr.  J.  Sayer,  and  the 
«kiolMr  becsomet  a  member  of  Caius  CoK 
kfe.  Cambridge. 

CttkgiaU  InaiUuHont  licerpaol, — The 
■BfaMnptioiia  already  amount  to  23,000/., 
«iid  it  b  expected  f^»OOOL  more  wilL  be 
obtaiiied  in  51.  subscriptions  throughout 
B^lluid,  to  be  called  the  M'Neile  Testa- 
for  the  endowment  of  scholar- 
it  Oxford  snd  Cambridge,  and  for 
for  the  different  schools. 


Cknttt  HatpUai.^Oii  Easter  Sunday, 
the  boys  educated  in  this  ancient  founda- 
tioQ,  had  their  public  supper,  according 
toniitom,  in  the  p°eat  hail  of  the  buikl- 
m^^  The  tight  was  one  of  peculiar  tn- 
lercst*  and  certainly  such  as  cannot 
be  matched  in  any  institution  in  this 
f,  and  probably  in  no  part  of  Eu- 
Shortly  before  seven  o'clock  Ifis 
i  ftighfiesa  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
ier  Hoi*]  Highness  the  Duchess  of 
Fter,  entered  the  hall.  They  were 
dvtd  by  the  committee  of  the  gover- 
nors, the  head-master  Dr.  Rice,  and  other 
uihoritics  of  the  hospital.  There  were 
'  «lao  present,  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Duke 


of  Cleveland,  the  Marchioness  of  Down- 
shire,  and  many  other  persons  of  rank 
and  influence.  The  galleries  were  crowd- 
ed. The  company  having  taken  their 
places,  the  boys  sung  the  100th  Paalra, 
after  which  the  form  of  prayer,  written 
by  Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  was 
read,  and  also  the  lessons  of  the  day  from 
the  Bible.  Grace  was  then  said»  and  the 
boys  sat  down  to  supper  at  the  tables 
arranged  along  the  haU.  At  the  coiuJu- 
sion  grace  was  said,  the  hymn  for  Easter 
sung,  and  the  anthcm»  vmtten  by  one  of 
the  Grecians  (Jones),  and  composed  by 
Mr.  Glenn,  the  organist,  was  chanted. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  anthem  the 
boys  paraded  round  the  room,  bowing  to 
the  company,  and  then  took  their  depar- 
ture. By  half-psst  eight  o'clock  the  hall 
was  cleared  and  the  whole  ceremony  ter- 
minated. 

Ritkmtmd  Grammar  School f  YorfuhirE. 
— T,  K.  Brown,  Esq.,  B.A.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed  second  master,  on  the  preferment 
of  the  Kev.  C.  Easther  to  the  head  mas< 
tership  of  Kirby  Hill  Grammar  School. 
Mr.  Brown  is  an  exhibitor  from  the  Har- 
per school,  Bedford,  and  a  scliolar  of 
Christ's  ColJege.  He  graduated  in  honors 
in  January  last,  his  name  appearing  in  the 
list  of  wranglers. 

Governesses  Benevolent  ItiMtihttion, — 
This  institution  has  three  objects  in 
view:— 

1 .  To  afford  assistance^  privately  and 
delicately  (as  in  the  Literary  Fund),  to 
English  governeaaes  in  temporary  dis- 
tress. 

2.  When  a  sufficient  sum  shall  have 
been  accumulated,  to  grant  annuities  to 
governesses  in  their  old  age* 

3.  When  a  sufficient  number  of  names 
shall  have  been  fumishedt  to  open  a  pro- 
vident fund,  by  which  governesses  may, 
by  their  own  subscriptions,  secure  an- 
nuities for  themselves.^ — Honorary  Secre- 
cretary,  Rev.  D.  Laing,  M.A.,  67,  Great 
Portland-street, 

Marine  Society. — ^The  annivciwuy  of 
this  corporation  was  held  on  the  6th  of 
April.  It  was  stated,  that  84,000  indi- 
viduals had  been  provided  for  at  sea  by 
this  Bocii'ty,  and  that  thtrc  were  133  boys 
now  on  lM>ttrd  the  Society's  ships  receiv- 
ing the  benefit  of  useful  instruelton  as  a 
preparation  for  a  sea  life,  by  which  means 
tlicy  were  drawn  from  the  evils  of  bad 
company,  and  rendered  good  and  useful 
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subjects.  The  list  of  subscriptions 
amounted  to  £700.  Amongst  them  were, 
from  the  Queen,  £103  ;  Queen  Dowager, 
£10;  Captmn  Schaw,  R.N.,  £20 ;  Ad- 
minil  H&iigan,  £10  ;  Mr  Wyndham, 
£12,  I2s.  J  Mr.  Do  sat,  £50  ;  Mr.  J.  Cur- 
teis.  £12,  1 2s.  J  Mr.  Confield,  £12,  t2s.  ; 
East  Jndia  Company,  £105  ;  Lord  Rom- 
ney,  £50 ;  Trinity  House,  £105, 

R(^al  InJirmaTy  for  Children,^- At  the 
27th  anniversary  festival  of  this  charity, 
His  RoyaJ  Highnes*  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge in  the  chair  i  it  wa*  stated  that 
the  inatttution  had,  since  its  foundation 
in  181G,  conferred  the  benefila  it  af- 
forded upon  upwards  of  160^000  chil- 
dren. The  average  number  admitted 
was  about  500  per  months  akhuugh  it 
had  no  funded  or  other  property  what- 
ever, being  dependent  lor  its  existence 
entirely  upon  voluntary  yearly  subscrip- 
tions. All  that  wa^  possible  was  done 
with  the  little  fund  intrusted  to  the  com- 
mittee, but  even  that  little  could  not  be 
continued  beyond  the  present  year  with- 
out assistance  from  the  public.  We  re- 
gret to  state  that  the  amount  of  subscrip- 
tions was  not  at  all  commensurate  with 
the  utility  of  the  charity. 

Libraries  in  Barrachi  and  QarriionM. 
— ^Tbe  number  of  libraries  provided 
for  the  soldiers  in  barracks  and  garrison  J 
for  the  sum  of  £2,000,  which  has  been 
granted  for  that  purpose^  is  at  present 
about  50,  averaging  about  600  volumes 
each. 

Bequest  fo  the  IVelck  Charily  School, 
^c— A  lady,  named  Phillips,  who  died 
lately  at  Boulogne,  has  bequeathed  the 
sum  of  £45,000,  in  equal  shares,  to  the 
four  following  charities : — St»  George's 
Hospital,  the  Hanwell  Lunatic  Asylum, 
the  Blind  Asylum,  and  the  Welch  Charity 
School,  in  Gray's  Inn  Road.  The  latter 
maintains,  clothes,  and  educates,  200 
children^  bom  of  Welch  parents,  having 
no  parochial  settlement  in  London* 

Fruits  of  fndi«*ry.^-The  senior  wmn- 
glcr  of  the  present  year  at  Cambridge  is 
the  son  of  a  firmer.  He  received  his 
education  at  a  village  scbool,  and  was 
afterwards  placed  under  the  tuition  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Martin,  at  Eicter.  Even- 
tually he  entered  St.  John's  College  aa  a 
sizar,  and  by  strict  attention  to  the  du- 
ties imposed  on  him  passed  a  college 
career  of  unusual  brilliancy. 


Confirmation  at  Malta.' — On  Tue 
January  3 1 .  the  Bishop  held  a  publk  i 
firmation  in  the  chapel  of  the  Govema 
palace,  when  270  persona  were  oonfinne 
Of  these  a  considerable  part  were  offie 
and  seamen  belonging  to  the  roenn 
war  on  the  station.     It  was  very  j^ 
fying  to  see  the  number  of  adults,  \ 
embraced  the  opportunity  of  receiv 
the  sacred  rite.    Among  them  were  1 
commanders  and  three  lieutenants  of  1 
Royal  Navy,    and  several  non-con 
sioned  officers  of  the   garrison. 
Bishop  confirmed  the  whole  of  the 
di dates    separately,    using    the    praf 
singly  in  each  case,  and  the  service  aid 
gether  was  very  impressive.    The  cba 
was  much  too  small  to  contain  all 
wished  to  attend,  and  was  quite  croi 
during  the  ceremony. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

At  a  special  chapter  held  at  Carl 
the  Rev.  H.  Gougb,  A  M.,  second  masi 
of  St.  Bees,  w^aa  appointed  by  the  dcti 
and  chapter  of  Carlisle  to  the  modtership 
of  the  Grammar  School  at  Carhsle^in  Uie 
room  of  the  Rev.  W.  Reea,  resigned. 

Rev>  R.  Hancock,  late  first  master  of 
the  Middle  Department  of  Kingston  CoK 
lege,  Hull^  to  the  head  mastership  of  the 
Diocesan  School,  Bristol. 

Rev,  Henry  Mil  ward,  vicar  of  Paulton, 
Somerset,   to   be   inspector   of    schi 
within    the   Chcwton    district  of 
deanery  of  Frome. 

DEATHS 

Rev.  T.  Gibbs,  formerly  second  mail 
of  the  Grammar  School,  Ashboum, 

Rev,  Richard  Lewis,  master  of  the 
Grammar  School,  chaplain  to  the  Uoni- 
ton  Union,  and  curate  of  Monkton,  De* 
von,  aged  72. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Richards,  for  many  years 
master  of  the  endowed  School  at  New* 
port.  Isle  of  Wight,  aged  67. 

Rev.  A.  Wbarton,  forty  years  maater 
of  the  Grammar  School,  Yoresbridge, 
Yorkshire. 

At  Kendal,  the  Rev.  J.  Sampson,  in  the 
78th  year  of  his  age,  head  master  of  the 
free  school  in  Kendal,  nearly  40  years, 

At  Knightwick,  Worcestershire,  in  the 
87th  year  of  her  age,  Mrs.  Jane  Pugh,  for 
more  than  50  years  the  village  school 
mistress. 
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A  DEFENCE  OF  EMULATION, 

M  A  MSASS  OF  HXCmNO  iilUiJENCE  LV  STVUT, 

%UL, — As  it  is  chkfijr  by  the  colliBioii  of  different  opinions  that  truth  is 
"cffcff,  I  wTifk  much  pleased  on  opening  your  last  number »  to  perceive  j 
t  jome  fanner  remarks  of  mine  un  emulation  as  a  motive  to  diligent ' 
y  hskA  atlntcted  tbe  notice  of  another  of  yom  correspondents  ;  nor 
Bj  fatisfaction  diminished  on  finding,  as  I  proceeded^  that  our 
on  this  and  other  important  topics  connected  with  educfttion, 
fomewhat   different ;    but  when,  towards  the  close,  I  found  my  j 
apmioms  mi$-stated,  and  my  arguments  distorted.  I  resolved  to  claim  \ 
from  yofi,  iSir*  who  have,  by  the  insertion  of  these   strictures,  §iven 
tifccm,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  sanction  of  your  editorial  authority,  the 
iMrndant's  u»uaJ  privilege — to  reply. 

Let  me.  then,  begin  by  endeavouring  to  rectify  some  erroneous  im** 
pr»5*^jfm«i  which  your  correspondent's  letter  is  calculated  to  produce  ; 
ift,  thil  our  ancestors  were  unmindful  of  the  influence  of  emulation  in 
promoting  education ;  that  in  the  means  of  securing  diligence  in  ?tudy 
which  I  have  recommended,  I  am  introducing  a  novel  and  untried'^ 
fdiea^e;  or  that,  by  referring  to  those  motives  which  are  found  to 
ojierate  mo*it  powerfully  on  the  minds  of  children,  I  am  desirous  to 
iidi»de  others  of  a  loftier  and  more  unmixed  character.  Neither  doe« 
il  tosn  altogether  reasonable  to  infer,  as  your  correspondent  appears  to 
^  that  I  would  dispense  with  punishment  altogether,  however  circum- 
itaaces  tnlglit  render  it  necessary,  because  I  have  attempted  to  show, 
that»  m  most  cases,  other  and  less  degrading  means  may  be  successfully 
adopted  :  or  that,  while  directing  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  cer- 
tain  technical  methods  of  forwarding  the  current  business  of  a  school, 
1  Am  insensible  of  the  importance — the  high  and  paramount  importance 
of  *'  Christian  faith  or  English  morality." 

Having  Urns  hastily  enumerated  some  of  the  mis-statements  (uninten- 
1  am  sure),  into  which  your  correspondent's  zeal  appears  to  have 
ayed  him,  I  would  request  your  indulgence  and  that  of  your  readers, 
while  I  endeavour  to  prove,  that  such  are  not  my  views,  nor  the  legiti- 
t  consequence  resulting  from  my  remarks* 
]  First,  then,  your  correspondent  assumes  it  as  granted,  that  our  an-  i 
» (the  objects  of  his  peculiar  admiration)  never  availed  themselvea  i 
aktion,  and  the  other  motives  specified,  for  promoting  diligent  1 
What  mean,  then,  the  presentations  to  college  given  to  ourj 
bUc  schools,  the   scholarships,   fellowships,   and  other  endowment*  j 
hich  our  "plain  matter-of-fact"  forefathers  have  so  liberally  provided | 
for  the  encouragement  of  learning  ?     Were  they  intended  to  be  distri- 
"   indiscriminately,  or.  If  not,  what  was  the  criterion  but  superior 
Would  it  not  rather  appear  that  they  made  a  more  constant  and 
fttic  use  of  this  principle  than  we  ?     But,    according    to    your 
.^flRBtpondent    (this  "laudator  temporis  acti'*),  all  these  inducements 
^lonlv  tend  to  foster  self-interest  in  the  greatest  degree. 

\mc  nivd  other  practical  men,  they  appear  to  have  been  remiss  only 
rot,  1,  xo.  8.     AtTGisT,  1843.  x 
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uhcrr  to  ii»  "moderns"  it  ftccins  mo^t  important,  namely,  in  the  early 
I'd  I  If -at  inn  of  youth.  It  is  to  extend  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
motives  in  (|iic.sti(jn,  in  due  Bubordi nation,  however,  to  the  purer  and 
hi;;li(T  iiiiMs  of  t)ie  C-hrigtian  scheme,  to  boys  ais  well  as  men;  to  show 
that  the  impulse  whicli  will  enable  the  latter  to  surmount  difficulties, 
may  ur^e  the  former  to  overcome  indolence ;  that  what  will  cause  a 
man  to  carry  oil  the  highest  honours  and  distinctions  at  college  may 
prompt  a  hoy  to  exert  himself  at  school ;  that  my  humble  arguments 
were  three  tod  :  in  sliort,  to  show  that  we  are  justified  in  employing  in 
tlie  eulture  of  youth,  similar  means  to  those  which  our  forefathers  so 
hivishly  a])plied  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  a  studious  career. 

'i*liu!-,  too,  t)ie  objection  of  your  correspondent,  founded  on  the  no- 
velty of  the  views  which  he  supposes  me  to  advocate,  must  suxdj 
vanish,  when  it  a])i)ear8  that  the  principles  which  he  so  forcibly  inveighs 
agaiust,  are  as  old  as  our  most  ancient  institutions. 

A^ain,  as  to  the  tendency  of  tlic  motives  which  he  ranks  under  the 
general  censure  of  l)eing  adapted  to  the  encouragement  of  selfishness. 
Here,  it  ap])ears  to  me,  that  your  correspondent's  remarks  are  chiefly 
worthy  t)f  atteutive  consideration  from  the  tone  of  sincerity  and  single- 
ness  of  juirpose  by  whieh  they  arc  characterised  :  **  ctiam  in  hoste  vir- 
tuti>m  aduiiror."  "  Instead,"  says  he,  *'  of  appealing  to  the  boy's  desire 
of  ohtaiuin^  a])prohation  and  avoiding  disgrace,  Ihey  (our  ancestors) 
ttiu^ht  him  to  ]>ri/e  the  a])])robation  and  dread  the  reproach  of  kis  owm 
('()NS('iK.N<-K.  heeause  that  was  the  voice  of  God  pronouncing  wliat  his 
rrti/  \v(U'th  was,  and  not  merely  what  it  seemed  to  men."  Let  me  here 
reuiimi  your  eorrrspoudout,  that  all  remedial  measures  presuppose 
Kometiiiug  defective  iu  that  state  which  requires  their  employment; 
that  "the  whole  mrd  not  a  physician,  but  they  that  are  sick ;"  that 
uiau  in  Ids  present  imperfect  state  is  not  always  under  the  immediate 
inlhuMicc  of  couscience  and  a  sense  of  duty  ;  that  where  these  motives 
lire  constantly  iu  operation,  the  plans  I  suggest  are  of  course  super- 
sccUmI.  All  that  1  shall  add  on  this  head  is.  that  if  this  very  pleasant 
dtscrlptiou  of  the  Utopian  views  of  our  ancestors  be  correct,  they  are 
stranp'ly  opposed  to  the  means  whieh  they  adopted  for  their  resdiza- 
tioii.  Why.  the  whole  frame- work  of  our  endowed  schools,  from  the 
simple  aiVair  of  the  pupil's  j^ainini^  a  place  in  his  class,  to  the  successful 
competition  which  perhaps  terminates  iu  his  presentation  to  college, 
rests  almost  exclusively  on  this  much  abused  motive,  llius  this  admirer 
of  the  "  wisdom  of  imr  ancestors"  must  surely  find  some  difficulty  in 
recouciliuij:  the  disinterested,  conscientious  motives  which  they  are 
rcpri'seuteil  as  adoptina:  in  speculation,  with  the  very  opposite  means 
which  they  resorted  to  iu  j)ractire.  But  besides  these  general  views  of 
the  principles  on  which  our  ancestors  conducted  the  education  of  youth, 
your  ci>rresj)oudeut  favours  us  with  occasional  glimpses  of  the  habits  of 
thoui^lit  whieh  were  inculcated  amongst  our  anccstorial  school-boys  ; 
whetluT  gleaned  from  the  facile  sources  of  modern  literature,  or  dug 
from  the  mine  of  black  letter  obscurity,  your  correspondent  rather 
unkindly  leaves  us  to  conjecture.  However,  upon  his  authority  we  are 
to  believe  that  all  the  motives  which  usually  incite  mankind  to  exertion, 
and  which  are  employed  by  us  moderns  to  stimulate  indolence  or  coun- 
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:K!nrer»eQe«B,  were,  by  them,  carefully  escludeit     Tha| 

wbkh  he  t>fe^Dts  of  these  good>  ulJ,  EHzafyethan  timen 

ouir  liie  cliarm  of  verisimilitude  to  render  it  quite  captivating,  1 

however,  sufiiciently  certain,  agreeably  to  the  concurring  J 

ay  of  yooT  correspondent  and  Lord  Byron,  that  I 

**  Dances  were  whipped^  and  children  taught  Ihat  dajf  * 

cMoogh  Co  OS  modems,  it  appears  parsing  strange  that  with  a  system  , 
aoamplete*  and  principles  eo  perfect,  it  should  come  to  pass  that  in  j 
»fW^  day**  not  more  tiian  one  person  in  a  thousand  could  read,  and  a 
'  number  *'  sign  their  names," 

-   -  — *    plac*.  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  a  person  can  be  j 
advocating  inferior  motives  in  preference  to  more  ex-  ] 
i>  is  the  ground  of  a  separate  objection,  who  proposes  | 
I  be  taught  to  consider  the  approbation  of  parents  and  | 
laudable  object  of  desire  than  pecuiiiary  reward  ;  and  1 
lame  is  a  somewhat  nobler  motive  than  the   mere  I 
llog:giog.    As  to  the  charge,  therefore,  of  acting  on  the 
-i  of  our  natuie,  1  shkil,  with  very  Uttle  hesitation,  leave 
ration  of  parents  and  experienced  tutors* 
to  the  •'  matters  of  detail,"  which  your  correspondent 
-h  to  discuss,    as  his    observations  upon  the  meaning 
•rd — the  principal  subject  of  this  controversy — do  not 
late  my  previous  conclusions,  but  only  contain  an  ex- 
ion ;  and  as  mine  were  put  forth  with  no  higher  preten- 
5«em  to  leave  the  argument  exactly  "in  statu  quo;"  and  i 
i  further  discussion  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  seems  to 
i  unnecessary, 

respondent  finally  proceeds  to  deny — not  in  the  most  mea- 

- — that  emulation  has  produced  any  of  those  eminent  men, 

•"^Id  with  one  consent  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  '*  great." 

i^t  be  permitted  a  question  or  two.  Does  he  suppose  I 
u<  c  alone,  that  "voice  of  God,"  as  he  justly  terms  it» 
Kirke  White  to  the  self-sacrifice  which  deprived  the  world 
--«  uLi  t>niuaot  talents  :— that  caused  "the  martyr- poet"  to  flourish  and 
ctpirel  And  wa:s  his  motive  to  study  no  higher  than  that  which  com* 
piii  the  attention  of  some  reluctant  dunce,  f,e»  the  dread  of  punish- 
tKi^t  or  in  other  words,  your  correspondent's  favourite  remedial  mea- 
•on  for  all  scholastic  delinquencies — a  good  flogging  ? 

Was  it  conscience,  or  a  rigid  sense  of  duty,  that  caused  **  the  admi- 

iiMe  Crichton"  to  become  the  best  linguist,  the  keenest  disputant,  and 

Ai  fiUMt  aceomplished  man  in  Europe  ?     Did  conscience  ever  make  a 

wumgler,"  or  cause  a  man  steadily  to  devote  sixteen  hours  out 

ftwenty-four  to  intense  study  .^     I  trow  not;  and  why  ?  Because 

'  OHI!  knows  that  he  may  be  quite  as  good  a  man,  and  as  exem- 

&  Christian,  though  ignorant    of   these ; — though    he  may  not 

!  aiile  to  demonstrate  the  conchoid  of  Nicomedes,  or  even  have  passed 

tbe '*  pans  asinorum," 

Was  it  an  imperative  sense  of  duty  that  led  Milton  to  write  his 
••  PandiM  Lost  ?  " — or  Shakspcare  his  *'  Merrv  Wives  of  Windsor?  " 
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Was  it  the  etern  demand  of  conscience  that  led  Watt  to  the  inventioa 
of  the  steam-engine.  Newton  to  the  theory  of  light,  or  Hanrey  to  die 
discoveiy  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ? 

Or  taking  the  military  profession,  had  a  desire  of  personal  distinctiaa 
no  influence  in  causing  Sir  John  Moore,  after  a  glorious  and  bocgch 
ful  career  of  usefulness  to  his  country,  to  lay  down  his  life  at  Conmna? 
Again,  in  the  case  of  Lord  Nelson,  whom  your  correspondent  so  tri- 
umphantly refers  to.  was  self  totally  forgotten  when  he  insisled  on 
being  decorated  with  all  his  honours,  as  he  paced  the  deck  of  the  Vie- 
tory,  and  e^'idently  anticipated — one  might  almost  say  invited — the 
hf)stile  shot  that  wa»  to  lay  him  low  ? 

Did  conscience  alone  lead  a  Porson  or  a  Blomfield  to  the  prafomid 
investigation  of  the  Greek  language  ?  or  was  it  merely  an  aoqnietccnoe 
with  the  dictates  of  duty  that  led  Bacon,  Eldon,  and  Broughamp  to  die 
Chancellorship  ? 

Was  no  love  of  distinction,  no  regard  for  rank  and  pre-emipencBb 
mingled  with  the  zeal  for  discovery  in  a  Cook,  or  the  achierements  of  a 
Washington  ?  Or  must  these  also,  by  your  correspondent's  stem  decree 
be  excluded  from  the  list  of  those  who  "  are  deservedly  called  great  ?  " 
As  to  "  Napoleon  le  Grand"  I  must  give  him  up,-  as  we  are  gravely  as- 
sured on  the  same  authority,  that  "  none  but  schoolboys  and  Frendi- 
men  look  upon  such  characters  as  great ;"  though  still  with  a  lingering  j 
notion  that  the  world  will  ignorantly  persist  in  looking  upon  an  infi-  ' 
vidual  as  in  some  sort  deserving  of  that  title,  who  by  intellectual  power 
only  (for  with  physical  force  in  his  own  person  he  was  not  hi^ilf 
gifted)  could  exchange  a  poor  lieutenant's  sword  for  the  imperial  8oeplre» 
and  resist  for  so  many  years  "  a  world  in  arms." 

But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  kindly  let  off 
more  easily,  seeing  that,  as  your  correspondent  supposes,  all  ISm 
great  actions  sprang  from  more  pure  and  exidted  motives  ;  that  hia  kag 
scries  of  victories  from  Assaye  to  Waterloo,  where  he  proved  himedf 
"  Lc  vainqucur  du  vainqueur  de  la  terre,"  was  all  in  mere  accordance 
with  the  rigid  demands  of  duty ;  that  the  attunment  of  his  sovereign's 
and  his  country's  praise,  additional  honours,  and  titular  distinctums* 
never,  for  a  moment,  entered  his  mind.  Why,  "  the  Duke,"  with  that 
high-minded,  that  straightforward  candour,  which  constitutes  so  large 
and  estimable  a  portion  of  his  extraordinary  character,  would  repudiate 
such  praise. 

What !  shall  the  esteem  of  our  contemporaries  and  the  veneration  of 
posterity  have  no  influence  on  our  actions  }  Is  it  forbidden  us  to  aspire 
to  the  admiration  of  the  wise  and  good  ?  Is  the  love  of  praise,  however 
laudable  the  means  pursued  to  obtain  it,  to  be  totally  banished  from  the 
human  breast.^ 

But  according  to  your  correspondent's  flowery  description  of  the 
**  good  old  times,"  every  little  fellow  formerly  thumbed  his  horn  book* 
and  committed  to  memory  his  modicum  of  learning,  from  a  stem  sense 
of  duty,  or  the  still  more  virtuous  dread  of  "  corporal  punishment." 
Hius  it  came  to  pass  that 

"  The  whining  schoolboy,  with  his  satchel 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  a  snail 
T^nwiliingly  to  school," 
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0  Sbakspeare  describes  bitn,  was  not  to  be  accelerated  on  hia  way 
bf  Ihc  hope  of  hU  schoo[ma»ter*s  approving  smile,  or  his  CDCourag- 
mg  pat  on  tUe  head,  or  the  wish  to  he  called  "a  good  boy/' — no.  the  little 
itodeiit  of  nionosyUables  and  amateur  of  half-holydays  is  supposed  to 
IkiTe  acted  from  more  exalted  motives  ;  no  undefined  visions  of  future 
|iik^brtat4  or  ideal  cherries  floated  before  the  pleased  imagination,  or 
mnigied  tbenifelves  with  the  pure  and  lofty  aspirations  of  our  infantile 
pUoaopber.  They  acquired  their  alphabet,  and  learnt  to  calculate  that 
tmct  tvo  miude  four,  from  a  stem  sense  of  duty  !  O  tempora  !  O  mores  1 
hem  are  wc  degenerated !  and,  oh  1  to  what  lengths  will  a  favourite 
theorj,  vhen  coupled  with  a  lively  imagination,  like  your  correspon- 
diiit  f,  lead  us. 

Our  mformant  further  saith,  that  **  there  ever  is,  and  must  be  vice 
ittlD«Iftl30D,'*  and  for  reasons,  which  to  my  comprehension  are  notirery 
ilbnottf ;  but  upon  which  each  of  your  readers  will  doubtless  form  his 
ssn  opimoii.  I  can  only  aflirra  that,  as  far  as  my  reading  and  expe- 
antx  go«  1  never  yet  knew«  heard,  or  read  of  any  mao  of  tran^cendant 
ttkots,  who  had  not  been,  at  iea^st  in  his  early  career,  actuated  by  an 
i^bst  desire  to  excel.  That  after  that  excellence  had  been  attained, 
ad  the  esniocnce  which  he  sought  achieved,  he  then  employed  his  ma- 
tmti  powers  from  considerations  of  a  '*  higher  grade,**  I  will  not  at- 
iKopt  to  deny ;  but  rather,  fortified  by  various  exarajiles  within  the 
mgf  of  my  own  observation,  cheerfully  admit,  and,  if  necessary,  prove. 
'fbe  original  impulse,  however,  will,  in  almost  every  case  be  found  to 
ban  sprung  from  a  different  source. 

After  the  preceding  remarks  were  written,  1  was  struck,  in  reading  a 
ifaofi  memoir  of  the  Rev.  Kobert  Anderson,*  with  the  corroborative 
iMilliciEiy  it  afforded  to  the  truth  of  the  preceding  conclusions.  With 
J9nt  permission,  I  will  submit  an  extract,  premising,  for  the  infomiation 
ti^bm^  who  might  not  have  known  him  personally,  that  the  life  of  the 
htm  Pcr|H*tnal  Curate  of  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton,  was  not  less  distin- 
gottbad  for  piety  and  usefulness  than  for  learning.  "  1  have  since 
fattod  m  document,"  says  his  brother,  the  He  v.  J,  M.  Anderson,  "  which 
lilty  bcftra  out  what  I  have  ^aid,  namely,  the  certificate  given  to  htm  on 
kltiiig^  the  college  for  India,  and  from  which  the  following  is  an  ex- 
tflcf: — 'At  the  examination  of  1807,  he  gained  the  third  Bengalee 
ffive,  and  the  third  Persian  priy.e  ;  at  the  examination  of  1808,  the 
medal  £oi  i^anscrit.  the  first  mathematical  prize,  the  second  classical 
pme,  and  the  second  Persian  prize  ;  and  was  *  highly  distinguished'  in 
tW  other  departments.  At  the  examination  of  1S09,  the  Saa^crit  cer- 
Ciicite  o(  mperior  merit,  and  the  medal  for  history,  and  political  eco- 
Mmy,  the  mathematical  medal,  the  classical  medzd,  the  first  prize  for 
thgoiogy,  end  the  first  prize  for  law  ;  he  was  also  second  in  the  Persian, 
nd  tliird  in  Hindustani,  the  only  remaining  departments.'  " 

Wlieiher  ench  unintermitting  study,  such  sacrifice  of  almost  all  that 
■dM»  life  desirable,  as  the  preceding  testimonials  of  proficiency  would  im- 
plj«  could  proceed  exclusively  from  duty  and  conscience,  without  the  slight- 


*  Vide  Ctitifch  of  England  MAgnsine  for  the  present  montK. 
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tlure  of  other  motives  ;  aad  how  far  the  hetds  of  onr  public 
19  are  right  in  availing  themaelves  so  largely  of  the  emulative 
of  our  nature,   1  leave  to  the  decision  of   more  compctieiit 
mt  I  have  already  trespassed  too  long  on  the  patience  of  your 
nd  shall  resign  the  further  investigation  of  this  subject,  "  hi 
atter/*  to  others  better  qualified »  by  the  poasession  of  marc 
ability,  to  arrive  at  a  "  truthful  conclusion/'                          ^H 

re  Hill  Academy,                                        I  amp  Sir,  &e,        ^M 
17,  1843,                                                           J.  Sfvmxii-H 

EMULATION  IN  SCHOOLS,  AS  VIEWED  IN  THE  V 
LIGHT  OF  SCRIPTUEE.                              fl 

is  not  without  much  sadefaction,  that  I  have  watched  the  P^M 
your  valuable  Magazine ,  and  T  heartily  wiih  it  sucee^;^,  bi^H 
use  sake,  and  for  the  principles  which  it  advocates.     M&f^| 
permitted  to  enter  my  humble  protest,  if  not  against  the  v)^H 
tide  in  your  June  Number  on  the  "  Means  of  Exciting  Di^^ 
Study,"  at  least  against  the  argumentB  by  which  thoBe  rifffi 
jrted- 

e  therein  told,  that  one  powerful  incentiTe  to  study,  whkK 
ira  a  misapprehenBiou  of  its  nature  and  effects,  or  doubts  of  il> 
Hlency*  it  lias  lattly  become  fujjhionable  to  decry,  is  emuktim* 
^ortily  wish,   that  Chu   supposed  depreciation  of  this  incen^it 

■ 

Binr&jiiiai  ^  iv 


M^  «^  l»^    Thm  |«eee&_ 
u    df  the  heavcttif  |ime  it  tlic  auBc 
BjDtir  Chmtian  prolMiaQ*  mmI  flf  its 

^Bi  attainable  60  aitii^  wil^oot  ibe  difeMflot  «r  lAsc  ol  oAs^  ttet  il 
■c^en  adds  to  thax  gkvy  ftod  tfaetr  jof  ?  Thm  St.  FSuil. ;!  Tim.  W,  7»  $, 
fusing  the  same  metapbor :  "  I  InTc  fbo^it  &  gooil  Mtt,  I  bsf^  iaiobrd 
mf  course.  I  hwrc  kept  U)«e  futk  :  bcpcgfoctii  t^cnr  i»  kid  i^  for  me  a 
CTovm  of  nghteousness,  whidi  tlie  LonL  tlie  n^tcuos  judgr,  sball  give 
me  at  that  day  ;  and  oot  to  me  cadj,  hot  nto  «//  lira  mls9  tkmt  Jbiw  A4f 
fljpjjf  unity." 

And  this  bnogsmc  to  the  other  qooCatioii,  nx.,  the  waroii^  i^tvefi  tu 
tbc  Pliiladelphian  church.  "  that  oo  Enan  take  her  crown/'  Surt»ly  no 
interpreter  has  ever  understood  more  b?  this  pberas^  than  that  '*  f^he 
Im  not  her  crown  ?  "  Surely  none  ha»  evrr  ventured  to  ii5«crt  on  the 
faith  <?f  tt — nnd  tliis  would  be  the  only  hypothesis  upon  which  thr  idea 
oil  r  ,1  could  be  admitted — ^that  there  are  only  a  certain  number 

oJ  r.  -up  for  the  faithful  in  heaven,  so  that  what  one  nuin  tiikf* 

wiDtiiti  loses!  I  must  say,  however,  that  the  ^imjilc  ^lon*  in  the 
Gcurvft  Bible  satisfies  me  much  more  than  the  more  commnn  nrrrjttn. 
tioaof  tbia  verse^  and  by  this  it  will  be  seen,  it  ii  carried  i 

hwide  the  question  : — **  Let  no  man  pluck  them  awuy,  which  i  < 

vootoGod  ;  for  they  are  thy  crown,  as  St,  Paul  writeth,  »ayin|f,  Hrv- 
th'cn,  jre  are  my  joy  and  my  crown.  PhiL  iv.  1  ;   1  TheM.  ii.  It//' 

I  will  not  further  follow^  the  writer  in  hi»  rcfi*rc-nce  to  Quintilinri'ft 
o|nnion^;  the  whole  system  of  heathen  cthici  and  hralhen  mt/liv*  -  *4 
•ftioQ  being:,  as  1  believe,  not  only  incompatible  with,  but  dJjumHi 
oppawd  to,  the  fiptrit  of  the  Gospel.     WhiUt  I  hare  thia  bU'»**-d  ^r/» 
to  guide  rae.  I  shall  never  seek  as  an  "authority"  hi  iU' b  ir>-Hrr., , 
ma  whose  natural  corruptiuni,  uneubdued  and  unenli(i^htif>^4  *j)  'ti^»^jd 
I  giloe,  was  most  likely  to  lead  bim  a^tmy  ;    and  wb^i  wa*  o(  f^«   /r^<*<i 
^of  thoee,  ae  the  apostle  >>|H.M\k«,  whom,  not  (ikutfj  tfj  rria^A  //W  i 
itkirktoitled^e,  God  gat  t-  orer  to  a  mind  vuid  of  jwd/jHt^ni ,  wi4  »K»  w** 
f  not  only  themselves  e^uvltv*  ViUt  b^d  pharurt  in  ihrm  that  ^»#«  >'i'>|  gf 

(Horn.  I  28— 32), 
1  oumot.  I  oooIm,  b«  Mrpmed  tkttt  Hkm  maikafff  ffMs*  W 
UrTDT  ftnd  sinfnlaosp  ihoald  «Miiid  nmt^atitmm  Sj 
U«t  I  am  tarpdaed  to  §ad  i 

:  "  Be  kindly  aiiecfiowd  M«  to  MOlbr.  wik  km€lmi^  hn^r, 
'"preferrimjf  aar  mgtktr* — ^%mht^itmms^mii^itdi  4*^ 

l>iit  ei^eiT  noB  4»  liv  liiKp  ^ 
I  feet  howevtr*  itet  1  \mm  iiniidif  « 
ftxBie.     llw^mt^wmlmM^mm^m 

!  in  jXb  — H^gf-     ^edapi^  if  lir  !«»  tMif  aumi^iir  4m»  %imm 

witfc  iuB  tivl  -€brc«*r —  -^^ ^ ^-  ^ 
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but,  earnestly  suggesting  that  this  substitute  may  be  found  in  the  lore 
of  Jesus  Christ,  I  must  for  the  present  be  allowed  to  retain  my  abhor- 
rence of  this  motive  of  action,  and  to  leave  it  still  in  the  sad  brother- 
hood with  which  God's  word  has  coupled  it — "  emulation*  wrath* 
strife,"  &c.     I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  faithful  servant, 

C.  W.  B. 


IRELAND;  ITS  EDUCATIONAL  WANTS  AND  DIFFICULTIES. 

A  DIALOGUE. 


It  was  on  a  brilliant  evening  in  the  Autumn  of  1842  that  1 
standing  with  a  dear  and  valued  friend  on  his  terrace  at  T.  Before  us  lay 
u  noble  reach  of  the  river  Shannon,  with  a  solitary  little  boat  breaking 
the  calm  expanse  of  its  waters.  At  the  extremity  of  the  lake,  iw 
such  it  seemed,  rose  the  square  massy  buildings  of  the  city  of  L. ; 
the  tower  of  the  old  cathedral  hanging  over  the  smoke  of  the  houses, 
and  in  the  distance  a  glorious  range  of  mountains  purpled  with  the 
li^ht  of  the  setting  sun.  We  stood  for  some  time  in  silence  watching 
t\w  bright  hues  and  shadows,  tinting  by  fits  the  sides  of  the  C.  hills. 
which  shot  up  from  the  op|>osite  banks  of  the  river,  as  a  sun-beam  fell 
on  the  old  grey  tower  of  C.,  or  some  streak  of  green  pasturage,  which 
ran  creeping  up  the  side  of  the  hill-moor.  And  the  thoughts  of  both 
were  turning  to  the  one  sad  subject  which  had  occupied  us  during  the 
morning,  or  rather  on  every  day  that  we  met — the  state  of  Ireland — 
the  contrast  of  that  noble  river,  that  old  cathedral,  those  glorious 
colours,  and  all  the  charms  of  nature's  scenery,  set  side  by  side  with 
a  group  of  half  naked  boys  and  labourers,  whom  he  was  employing, 
as  a  sort  of  charity,  in  completing  his  terrace,  and  who  listlessly 
and  vacantly,  without  plan  or  system,  were  shovelling  away  the 
earth,  as  if  neither  labour  nor  rest  could  bring  to  them  any  enjoy- 
ment. "  And  this  then  at  last,"  said  M.,  as  he  rested  sadly  his  tidl  manly 
figure  on  the  wall  of  the  terrace,  *•  this  is  to  be  the  end  of  Ireland !" 

•*  What!"  I  said.  "This,"  he  continued,  pointing  to  his  poor  workmen. 
•*  their  jmverty,  their  listlessness,  their  miserable  thraldom;  and  we,  the 
landlords  of  Ireland,  condemned  to  witness  it  from  year  to  year,  until 
we  are  finally  swallowed  up  or  destroyed,  without  the  power  to  raise  an 
arm  for  their  relief  or  for  our  own  safety.  Must  not  this  be  the  result 
of  all  you  said  this  morning,  when  you  refused  to  go  to  my  school  ?" 

"  No,"  I  said,  "  I  should  hope  not.  I  do  not  think,  if  what  we  said  was 
true  and  right,  that  truth  and  right  can  ever  bring  about  so  sad  an  end. 
Even  if  they  did  lead  to  it,  those  who  have  the  spirit  of  faith  would 
still  follow  thcni.  But  why  press  me  again  on  a  subject  which  is  so  full 
of  pain,  and  on  which  I  have  said  already  more  than  I  desired." 

"  Because,"  he  continued,  "  I  am  in  great  straight,  and  cannot  see 
my  way  from  it ;  and  when  I  look  round  for  guidance  or  help  in  this 
country,  on  all  sides  the  same  difficulties  present  themselves,  and  none 
.seem  to  know  how  to  extricate  themselves.     We  all  alike  own  that  some- 


! 
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lUoof  is  wrong  in  our  system ;  and  that  we  are  persevering  in  this 
tplbeak  iram  riew^  of  expediency,  from  practical  consideration^^.  Same- 
it  occurs  to  me,  that  practical  considerations  are  not  the  best  or 
wiicst  to  guide  us  in  great  questions ;  that  fears  and  hopes  may  be 
prescing  too  closely  upon  us  to  permit  us  to  see  the  depth  of  truth* 
And  you  urbose  life  has  been  spent  in  a  cloister,  and  who  here  have 
BO  temporai  or  local  interests  to  bias  your  judgment,  may  view  things 
more  geoerally  and  moie  calmly.  1  do  not  promise  to  adopt  your  view, 
Uit  it  may  be  useful  in  some  degree  to  shajie  my  course/* 

**  II  you  did  make  such  a  promise/*  I  replied,  *'  it  would  only  bind  me  to 
nteuoe.  I  believe,  with  you,  that  what  are  called  practical  modes  of  deal- 
tog  ^tb  great  moral  questions  are  false  and  fatal — ^that  ^^ithout  a  deep 
tbeotj,  a  sound  and  high  philosophy,  practice  is  but  quackery ;  and  it 
11  quackfry  at  this  moment  which  has  involved  you  in  your  present 
pajilexities.  But  the  theory  to  be  safe  must  be  true,  and  to  be  true  it 
must  be  exactly  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  And 
whether  a  stranger,  bred  as  you  say  in  a  cloister,  and  knowing  com- 
ptatively  little  of  Ireland,  and  not  brought  familiarly  and  habitually 
iotD  contact  with  its  people,  can  form  a  correct  view  of  its  peculiar 
tirctiinstancea,  may  well  be  doubted.  And  at  any  rate  it  is  painful  to 
iicrease,  rather  than  relieve,  your  difficulties,  by  new  suggestions ;  and  to 
mdtc  fuch  suggestions  from  a  height  and  a  distance,  like  a  spectator 
eocouraging  a  soldier  to  advance  to  battle,  while  he  himself  looks  on. 
Aod  more  than  allj  are  there  not  questions— the  gravest  questions — 
vliich  can  occupy  the  mind,  and  education  the  foremost  among  them,  on 
vbkh  confessedly  the  present  age  is  ignorant,  and  we  are  ignorant  with 
Ibock;  ^orant,  perhaps,  not  so  much  as  a  few^  years  back,  but  still  with 
^ti  half  open,  groping  about  for  Information,  dissatisfied  with  received 
doetnnes,  and  yet  grai^ping  nothing  new  with  firmness.** 
h**psf  it  is  so,'*  he  ?fiid  sadly, 

id  yet,**  1  continued,  *'  we  ought  not  to  give  up  inquiry  and 
tfulness,  provided  only  we  resolve  not  to  act  hastily  on  new 
If,  and  not  follow  tlie  advice  of  others  without  fully  realizing 
rod  emliracing  the  principles  on  which  the  advice  is  given,  1  know  few 
tbings  more  likely  to  terminate  in  mischief,  than  to  induce  others  to 
^vijt  from  a  definite  course  which  tlicy  ore  pursuing  conscientiously, 
tiidto  enter  on  a  new  path,  until  they  can  with  equal  dcfiniteness  and 
tqual  conscientiousness  advance  on  it,  and  find  their  way  to  the  end  by 
tbemsielvea*  If,  therefore,  I  do  venture  to  suggest  what  seems  to  be 
liie  faulty  principle,  and  the  cause  of  failure  in  your  present  ochool,  and 
in  the  general  system  of  education,  which  lias  for  years  been 
ed  in  Ireland,  will  you  take  it  with  the  warning  added  to  it — that 
should  be  made  hastily,  and  that  every  new  opinion  from  a 
©ught  to  be  open  in  your  eyes  to  distrust,  and  to  be  weighed 
greatest  caution  before  it  is  received." 
*M  will,"  he  said,  "roost  willingly  j "  and  he  drew  my  arm  in  his, 
*ndJed  me  down  into  the  wood. 

*'Ooc  thing  indeed,"  1  said,  after  a  pause,  *' might  perhaps  be  urged  to 
itnove  some  of  the  prejudice  which  you  are  bound  to  feel  against  my 
ca*e,  in  the  case  of  persons  connected  with  the 


L.4  i^zu^vD — rrs  waspts  axd  DzmcrLTiis. 

E:^l.*i  L'zivsrjirc*.  kzi  -:*:^Ec:illv  with  Oxfcrd,  an  opinion  on  ^^1^^ 
iT:ii:r.":l=— ;:  Viite- Ei^rar:.::  L«  l:!  whoiiv  a  theory.  Several]^'^^ 
--ji  .:  -a^i*   Lr.iri:  i.:-r  iracrrsLlIy  to  curselres.     We  fought  ^ 

*iii.r  lo.::!-:  •;;:.::::  y:.:  y:-.irrc>is  are  cow  n^hticg  against  the  so -it*  "^ 
Ni:::-il  l>:iri.  -K^tn  :=.  :>.t  jasie  princijle*  of  tyrannical  libeialit]^^9 ' 
Were  -rr:i  :c  air^:  Difsci-tcr*  ii.:;  o*^  Ea^riish  Unxrersities.     I  do  ^ 

siv  :i:i:  :^i  whrl.  r-c*ricc.  in  all  is  :»earins«.  was  then  brought  bet-  ^ 
u*  ;  ::r  cur  eye-*  tLen  weiv  far  lc*5  or^tri  to  many  great  truths  connec^^^ 
v,::i.  i:.  :iar.  they  Lave  been  *in,.^.  We  were  happily  startled  fioik-^ 
cr--]  y.-ni'-'cr.  ?^i  ssarche%i  up  the  first  weapons  which  lay  read)  *^ 
re:«r'.  tji-:-  attack.  Since  then  each  hour  has  opened  our  Tiewa,  an^-^ 
'.rl-.-jVr.  in  :h~ujh.rful  mines,  has  disposed  us  to  look  upon  the  existec^^^ 
cf  :ha:  c\j.  rather  in  the  light  of  a  wonderful  and  providential  int^^ 
p-iiiti-n  of  .\l3iii:hty  iKxi,  to  preserve  his  truth  in  its  citadel,  even  wfc 
tL-r  ^^:tri*  v.trc  disposed  to  be  unfisdtbful.  or  to  sleep  at  their  po^ts,  i " 
Sis  on  crdinaiy  and  casual  manifestarion  of  feeling  or  principle.  If  1 
re*i-r..n'::  had  r.:t  beea  made,  humanly  speakins*.  at  this  day  all  he — ^ 
for  tr:t:.  mu*r  hr^ve  Icen  lost.  That  it  was  made,  to  those  who  kn«c^i^ 
h  J-.V  it  w?is  a.-j.:svd  and  how  conducted,  it  seems  a  miracle.  You,  tc^<i 
ill  'i.e  Iriih  C  hurch.  ^.rs:  n.w  involved  in  the  same  creat  conflict.  AC«/ 
(i'A  «T*:.t  that  it  will  end  as  happily." 

'■ .  v:.d  Vet."  rej^iied  .M.  "our  position  is  not  like  yours  in  all  things.  You 
Lh  i  no*,  a-!  we  have,  ti.e  great  mass  of  your  population  in  your  hearts, 
with  the  responsibility  of  providing,  as  far  as  lay  in  you,  for  their 
spiritual  and  m oral,  as  wdl  as  their  ])hysical  good.  You  were  in  posses- 
«'iori  'A  exclusive  institutiwus,  founded  and  endowed  for  exclusive  pur- 
po-';-,  and  you  mnintained  your  ix>*scssion  of  them.  We,  the  landlords 
tiud  the  ck-r:r>'  of  Irtland,  have  weaUh,  and  zeal,  and  knowledge,  which 
^^'*:  are  bound  to  brins*  to  bear  upon  the  hai^piness  of  the  people,  with  no 
obvjoii-,  or,  to  common  eye:'.  intLlliiriVile  duty,  to  prevent  our  imparting 
tli(.m  freely  to  all  arouiul  us.  Precedent  and  property,  statutes  and 
oaths,  mlL'-lit  bo  thrown  up  as  barriers  to  the  removal  of  your  exclusive 
^y-ti.-iu.  But  \vc  liave  none  of  them.  All  that  do  exist  |>oint  in  the 
ojjpo-ite  direction." 

"  Vtrs,"  I  said,  "  they  do:  and  you,  who  know  all  that  has  passed  in 
my  mind  on  the  subject  of  Ireland,  since  you  first  led  me  through  it,  will 
not  cljar^e  nic  with  wishing  to  estrange  you  from  your  duties  or  affec- 
tion to  your  peojile.  In  these  we  both  agree.  Even  if  you  were  cold 
and  -elfish,  and  thought  only  of  your  rents  and  your  comfort  (which, 
blessed  be  (rod,  you  are  not),  your  very  selfishness  would  compel  you 
to  think  of  your  peasantry,  even  before  yourselves.  Your  existence 
depends  on  them.  Let  Ireland  advance  as  it  is  advancing,  in  the  same 
career  of  affected  liberality  and  real  determined  Poi>ery,  and  in  a  few 
years,  landlord  and  clerg}',  England  and  Ireland,  alike  will  be  in  the 
hiincU  of — " 

"  Mush!  "  said  M..  "for  there  are  persons  working  by  the  paths, 
and  we  must  be  careful  what  we  say." 

"  Yes,"  I  continued,  in  a  lower  voice,  **  there  are  pcrsous  here,  and 
persons  all  around  you — the  labourers  on  your  farms,  the  servants  in 
your  houses,  the  poor  nicndieants  whom  you  relieve  at  your  doors,  the 
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"  You  have  your  schools,"  I  said,  with  a  painful  smile,  to  see  "^^^ 
he  would  receive  the  thought. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  we  have  our  schools,  and  have  had  them  forn^^^ 
years,  and  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  rural  Romish  population  of  Ire--^**^ 
has  been  taught  in  them,  trained  in  what  we  are  accustomed  to         ^ 

sound  Scriptural  education.     But  when  I  look  to  the  enormous  mi -^t 

plication  and  number  of  chapels,  to  the  increased  political  violence  ^ 
power  of  the  Romish  priests,  to  the  triumphant  tone  which  Popery  is  >s 
suming,  and  to  the  humbled  and  precarious  position  of  our  own  chas'^ 
I  ask,  where  are  the  effects  ?  Our  Scriptural  education  hitherto  2ir 
done  little  for  us  in  leading  the  people  of  Ireland  to  one"  faith  mx^ 
one  fold,  under  one  Shepherd  ;  and  yet,  without  this,  what  must  Ire- 
land remain  ?" 

"  It  has  done  little,"  I  answered ;  "  rather,  it  has  done  nothing.  It  has 
been,  I  use  the  words  of  a  most  distinguished  advocate  of  its  primnpln, 
and  a  thoughtful  devotional  spirit,  who  has  little  or  no  sympathy  with 
what  are  called  the  new  moral  of  Choice  Principles :  it  has  been  a 
signal  failure.  Whatever  shape  it  has  taken,  however  it  has  been  mo- 
dified, it  has  left  the  children  of  this  country  Romanists  as  it  found 
them  ;  and  but  one  change  has  been  perceptible  from  its  influence, 
that  while  externally  the  slaves  of  the  system  as  before,  internally  they 
have  lost  the  only  part  of  its  spirit  which  made  that  system  tolerable, 
or  themselves  worth  attempts  to  convert  them, — the  spirit  of  docility 
and  obedience.  You  have  tau^^ht  them  to  despise  their  priests  without 
learning  to  love  the  church.     Is  this  a  blessing,  or  a  curse  ?" 

M.  "  Not  a  blessing,"  he  said,  "  assuredly." 

"  No,"  I  replied,  "  any  thing  but  a  blessing.  It  is  a  fearful  responsibi- 
lity to  undertake,  unless  we  are  expressly  commanded  to  adopt  a  course 
fraught  with  such  an  issue." 

"  And  yet,"  said  M.,  after  a  pause,  "  though  I  allow  the  fact  that  such 
has  been  the  altered  character  of  the  Romish  peasantry  in  Ireland,  that 
they  have  become  during  late  years  far  less  religious,  without  being 
more  favourably  disposed  to  receive  the  teaching  of  the  church,  are  you 
sure  that  this  is  connected  with  the  system  of  education  hitherto  pur- 
sued ?  May  it  not  be  the  growth  of  many  other  causes,  of  political 
agitation,  of  the  lowered  moral  tone  of  the  Romish  clergy,  of  an  im- 
provement in  so-called  habits  of  civilization,  and  of  a  change  in  the 
general  tone  of  society?  Are  we  justified  in  laying  the  alteration 
wholly  to  the  charge  of  a  wrong  education  V* 

"  Tliese  causes,"  I  replied,  **  have  undoubtedly  contributed  much  to  the 
same  unhappy  results.  But  our  education,  I  think,  has  done  much, 
and  for  our  education  we  are  responsible." 

M.  walked  on  rapidly  with  his  arms  folded,  and  I  could  see  by  the 
workings  of  his  brow,  that  he  was  much  agitated.  **  And  you  would 
urge  me,  then,"  he  said  at  last,  "  to  abandon  all  attempts  to  educate 
tlie  Roman  Catholics  ?" 

**  No."  I  replied,  *'  far,  very  far  from  it.  It  is  your  chief  duty  and  your 
only  safety  to  educate  them.  But  our  question  has  only  regarded  the 
form  and  means  of  doing  this.     And  even  in  touching  upon  this,  I  am 
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m^^g  you  to  do  any  thing.  As  a  young  man»  as  a  layman,  your 
and  duty  may  be  to  stand  still.  You  find  yourself  inheriting  a 
cftiried  on  for  many  year?  by  men,    of    whom»    however  we 

K'  uneQC    their   neglect    of    episcopal   discipline    and   chwrch    au- 
,   no  one   who  knows  their  zeal  and  piety  may  dare  to  speak  or 
rithout  the  deepest  respect.     It  has  been  in  some  degree  at  least 
*«=^«^wi«ed  and  sanctioned  liy  the  Board  of  Bishops.     They  have  indeed 
refused*  sad  refused  most  justly  aod  most  nobly,  to  lend  themselves  to 
the  full  development  of  the  principle  of  united  education  in  the  National 
Board.    But  they  have  ne%'er  repudiated  the  plan  of  receiving  Romanists 
and  Dissenters  into  the  schools  of  the  church ;  and  I  do  confess  myself, 
that  I  know  not  where  to  stop  between  these  two  points.     Admit  one, 
lad  I  cannot   see  on  what  sure  ground  to  rest  in  refusing  the  other* 
Therefore  it  must  be  wise  and  right  in  use  to  distrust  our  own  judg- 
oent,  and   to  hesitate  long  before   we  embrace  opinions  which  may 
{ibkoe  us  in  opposition,   or  at  least  prevent   our  co-operation  with  the 
pioper  heads  of  our  church." 

*•  And  yet/*  said  M„  *'  if  the  view  which  we  opened  the  other  day  is 
wnect*  and  the  principle  of  united  education  leads»  as  we  thought  it 
Billet  lead,  to  a  suppression  of  an  article  of  the  creed,  and  therefore  to  a 
nrtoal  abandonment  or  apostacy  from  the  faith,  can  I  conscientiously 
tliftftin  from  protesting  against,  and  withdrawing  from  it»  even  though 
it  is  fanctioned  by  my  ecclesiastical  superiors/* 

**  Remember/*  I  said,  **  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  openly 
Mncdoning  an  act  of  apostacy  as  such*  and  sanctioning  a  system  which, 
to  Bome  individuals,  whose  judgment  we  maybe  justified  in  distrusting, 
may  seem  to  involve  an  apostacy.  In  the  former  case,  we  should  be 
oompeHed  to  refuse  obedience  even  to  our  Bishops ;  in  the  latter,  we 
I  iboald  weigh  well  the  authority  which  considers  a  system  tf>  involve 
^^kaitt,  and  that  which  pronounces  it  to  be  innocent,  llie  Bishops  of 
^^peland.  probably  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  whole  Church  of  Eng- 
^■iod  and  Ireland,  perhaps  even  a  considerable  part  of  the  ancient 
^Mbtxrch,  would  think  our  fears  and  opinions  unreasonable.  They  do 
and  would  protest  against  the  melancholy  extravagance  of  the  princi- 
le  of  united  education,  of  which  the  national  system  is  guilty  ;  but 
ey  would  not  refuse  to  admit  into  their  church  schools  the  children  of 
issentere.  To  erect  an  opinion  either  of  right  or  expediency  against 
eh  an  authority ;  still  more  to  act  upon  it  hastily  and  in  the  light  of 
own  eyes,  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  presumptuous  :  and 
u  arc  not  the  person  to  be  guilty  of  persecution." 
•*  I  trust  not/*  he  said.  "  But  if  so,  what  remains  but  to  acquiesce  In 
our  present  system  }*' 

*'  It  remains/*  I  answered,  "  to  think  over  and  examine  it  carefully  ; 
ta  probe  its  principles ;  to  see  where  they  legitimately  and  logically  letid 
uft  ;  to  assist  in  the  inquiry*  which  others  like  ourselves  are  now  mak- 
ing; and  to  assist  in  it  gently  and  humbly,  as  inquirers  rather  than 
teachers.  I'his  we  may  do,  and  are  bound  to  do,  when  doubts  on  such 
a  moment uous  subject  have  been  forced  upon  us ;  and  no  e\^l  can  come 
from  the  discussion^  if  conducted  in  such  a  spirit^ — the  spirit  of  unity 
w^^  peace/' 
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"And  do  you  think  me  bound,  then/'  said  M.,  "  circumstanced  as  I 
am.  to  express  what  I  think  on  thb  subject  publicly  ?  " 

"  I  do  think  you  bound/'  I  answered.  "  I  think  every  one  in  a  posi- 
tion of  influence,  whose  voice  and  character  can  command  any  degree  of 
attention,  bound  to  join  in  unravelling  the  greatest  problem,  and  in 
clearing  up  the  most  important  question  of  the  present,  or  of  any  age. 
Huw  this  is  to  be  done,  whether  by  words  or  actions,  is  another  ques- 
tion ;  and  I  am  not  your  confessor  to  take  the  responsibility  of  advising 
on  it." 

"  Let  us  sit  down,"  said  M.,  as  we  rested  by  the  side  of  a  gigantic 
elm  which  had  been  levelled  during  a  recent  storm,  and  lay  with  its  toqIm 
extended,  "  let  us  sit  down  and  put  upon  paper  the  whole  train  of 
argument  which  wc  ran  over  yesterday,  and  by  which  we  seemed  to  be 
forced  upon  the  conclusion,  that  no  plan  of  united  education,  however 
modified,  can  be  adopted  without  most  serious  evil,  evil  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  balance  any  good  which  may  be  hoped  from  it.  Have  you  a 
pencil  ?  " 

"  Begin,"  I  said,  "  from  the  beginning.  Lay  it  down  as  the  first 
principle  to  be  carefully  examined,  that  there  can  be  safe  divorcement 
of  instruction  from  education."  "  Secondly,"  he  continued,  "  that 
there  can  be  no  education  apart  from  religion.  Thirdly,  no  religion 
without  a  creed ;  and  no  Christian  education  without  the  creed  of  the 
church.     All  this  is  clear." 

"  Then  add,"  I  said,  "  that  no  creed  of  the  church  can  be  mutilated 
of  any  one  of  itft  articles  ;  and  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church  is  an  article  in  them  all ;  and,  therefore,  no  good  system  of 
education  can  be  framed,  in  which  the  peculiar  doctrine  of  the  church 
toucliing  its  unity,  and  authority,  and  polity,  are  suppressed  or  made 
liglit  of." 

•*  And  this,  you  think,"  said  M.,  "  must  be  the  case  in  any  attempt 
at  united  education." 

"  No/'  1  replied,  "  not  necessarily  ;  because  it  may  be  taught  pro- 
minently and  dogmatically  in  the  most  mixed  school ;  but  our  doubt,  if 
you  remember,  related  to  the  nature  and  effect  of  such  a  dogmatic 
teaching.  It  seemed  to  us.  that  even  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  in  a  mixed  school  was  pregnant  with  such  mischief,  under 
every  concciva])le  combination  of  circumstances,  that  we  ought  not  to 
attempt  it.  And  this  is  the  point  which,  as  being  most  contrary  to 
received  opinions,  would  demand  the  most  impartial  and  careful  exami- 
nation/' 

"And,  if  wc  confirm  it,"  said  M.,  "what  then  is  left  to  Ireland, 
but  to  abandon  our  poor  peasantry  to  their  fate,  and  give  up  the  empire 
to  ruin." 

"  There  remains  still,"  I  said,  "  to  inquire  if  there  be  not  other  ways, 
besides  education  in  mixed  schools,  of  bringing  the  truth  before  the 
members  of  the  Romish  schism,  and  of  once  more  uniting  us  all  in  the 
bonds  of  peace  and  love  ;  whether  there  are  ways  far  more  efficacious 
in  the  end,  though  they  appear  slow,  and  circuitous,  and  difficult ; 
ways  in  which  we  cannot  reproach  ourselves  with  error,  even  though 
we  fail  of  success.     And  those  who  doubt  if  our  present  conduct  be 
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csntct  or  nfe.  ind  Jtk  •dmowlcdgc  the  duty  of  encleavounili?  to  wio 
tti BottMlhlt  f^opd^lSofi  of  the  country »  aiid  the  dte^viit  nm]  hereby 
qTiB  eomilnes  to  the  tvosom  of  a  true  church,  ought  to  be  able  to  show 
whiX  co&doct  may  b#*  sitloptt'd  in  its  place.  We  have  ourselves,  remem- 
ber, tlimight  mudh  led  that  we  have  seen  our  way  in  some  de- 
free,  on  thm  the  ca                 cai  dilficulty  in  the  question/* 

"/Uid   iltaH   we   gv  th&n    through  all  the^e    points   carefully  and 
hooesUj/*  said  M.«  **  and  &ee  what  can  be  ^aid  for  them  ?  " 

"  If  I  go  throiigb  tbcm  with  you/'  I  said,  "  I  ara  not  afraid  lest  wc 
thouid  do  fo  dkbooettly*  It  is  a  great  blessing  and  pri^nlege  to  speak 
vidi  j^OQ  oo  this,  aod  on  any  question ;  for,  like  a  true  aud  genuine 
ImlEiBaiu  jroQ  will  not  allow  even  an  oppre&ued  argument  to  Im?  lU- 
Irtaled,  liot  will  try  to  put  it  on  its  legs,  and  to  see  that  justice  is  done 
And  you  are  an  trish  iandbrd." 
M .  ligbed  deeply. 

•*  Why/*  said  I,  •'  why  sigh  so  sadly,  that  you  are  placed  in  a  post  of 

ability  and  di^culty,  however  fearful,  if  it  be  at  the  same  time  a 

poA  cd  doty,  and  of  high  honour,     A  forlorn  hope  does  not  sigh  when 

tbeyaie  about  to  mount  the  breach.     They  think  of  their  duty,  and 

tliit  k  eamigh  to  £11  them  With  animation,  and  even  joy/' 

"And  you  think  u*  the  forlorn  hope/'  said  M. 

*'f  do/'  I  replied.     '*  'I'he  battle  of  the  world  at  this  day  is  between 

tnsh  and  falsehood,  law  and  anarchy,  as  it  always  has  been.     On  the 

oaa  cidc  la  the  spirit  of  democracy  in  |>olltic8,  and  of  indifference  in 

rtl^iaii :  and  with  tliif ,  by  a  natural  affinity^  most  true,  tliough  at  firi^t 

i^l  not  obviouf ,  Popery  has  banded  itself  for  a  time.     Against  both 

ii  pliced  the  church,  and  nnder  the  w^ng  of  the  church  the  monarchies 

of  thm  world*     Of  thete  England  is  the  chief  and  centre.     And  the 

f%bt  band  of  England  is  paralized  by  the  presence  of  Popery  in  Ireland. 

And  the  Popery  of  Ireland  can  only  be  resisted  by  a  combined  power  of 

tbe  clergy  and  the  landlords,  that  is,  by  the  spiritual  and  lay  powers  of 

tbe  cbureh*  heartily  antl  effectively  united,  and  working  each  in  its  own 

•phere.     Hut  the  clergy  have  been  weakened  and  impoverished,  and, 

ksBtnly  speaking,  without  a  miracle  they  cannot  make  head  agaiiif^t 

tii«  tefiiporal  arm  of  Popery.    Without  the  landlords  they  can  do  little. 

And   against  tJie  landlords,  therefore,  all  that  deep  craft,  which  charac- 

teii2c»  all  the  operatioas  of  Popery,  the  .whole  force  of  that  fearful 

cjrsCeiB.  ts  now  directed.     Is  it  not  so  .^ '' 

**  A»«UTedly  it  is  so." 

Upon  you  then/'  I  said,  •*  rests  an  awful  responsibility — a  respon- 

ity  sufiicient  to  dignify  any  suffering,  and  to  invigorate  and  support 

mof  exertion.     Is  it  not  n  noble  position,  if  nobly  defended,  even  though 

il  be  in  the  providence  of  God  that  you  be  driven  from  it  ?  ** 

^L  passed  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  and,  as  we  turned  the  corner  of 
IIm  abrubbery.  we  came  upon  his  child  with  the  nurse,  and  this  broke  off 
ihe  eonwiaatioo. 

S. 
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A  SCHOOL   IN  A  STRAW- PL.\1T1NG  DISTRICT. 

FOR  BOTH   SEXES   AND  ALL  SCHOOL-GOING  AGES. 

UNDER   A  MISTRESS. 

Sir, — I  £cnd  you  an  account  ut  znv  school  here  that  yoa  may  insert  it 
in  your  .lourn;*!  of  Education  if  you  think  proper. 

it  originated  in  a  circular  I  received  from  the  National  Society  con- 
taining thlf!  remark, — "  In  parishes  where  the  population  is  smaU,  the 
cheHpe.-t  and  often  the  best  arrangement  for  the  education  of  the  poor 
i«  to  be  made  by  the  regular  employment  of  a  female  teacher  only." 
When  I  had  obtained  the  necessary  funds  by  private  subscriptions  and 
a  trea^^ur}'  errant,  and  had  contracted  for  building  a  room  30  feet  by 
20  feet,  I  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  the  National  Society  to  request  him 
to  ]Kjint  out  a  school  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hitchin,  where  the  plan 
of  teaching  br>ys  and  girb  by  a  female  teacher  only  was  successfully 
practiced,  and  received  a  reply  from  Mr.  Johnson,  that  the  School  Com- 
mittee regretted  that  tliey  knew  of  no  such  school. 

The  plan  apj)eared  to  me  to  be  not  only  good,  but  the  only  one  by 
which  tlie  rural  jx^pulation  could  be  educated,  with  the  means  at  the 
disposal  of  the  clergy.  I,  therefore,  determined  to  try  how  it  could  be 
carried  into  effect.  I  was  not  impeded  by  any  School  Committee.  I 
made  a  grant  of  the  site,  nominated  Trustees  with  myself,  and  ap- 
pointed myself  Treasurer  and  Secretary.     All  I  asked  for  was  money. 

My  object  was  1st.,  to  have  a  proper  room  for  the  Sunday  School, 
con^iiiting  of  about  100  scholars  who  assembled  in  the  church  : — 2ndly, 
to  have  a  Daily  School  where  all  the  children  of  the  parish  might  be 
educated  together  under  my  direction.  It  is  proper  to  observe,  that 
nearly  all  the  children  went  to  one  or  other  of  two  schools  where  they 
were  taught  to  read,  but  chiefly  em])loyed  in  straw-plaiting.  I  knew 
that  the  chief  obstacle  to  my  wish  lay  in  the  parents,  who  would  be 
unwilling  to  give  up  auy  part  of  their  children's  earnings.  I,  therefore, 
gave  ncjtice  that  my  school  would  be  a  plaiting- school,  in  which  the 
children  would  pay  only  one  penny  a  week,  instead  of  three  pence,  "which 
was  charged  at  the  other  schools.  I  appointed  as  mbtress  a  young 
woman  who  lived  with  her  parents  in  the  village,  and  supported  herself 
by  straw-plaiting,  but  had  received  instruction  at  the  Hitchin  British 
School,  of  which  the  Vicar  is  the  Treasurer,  and  was  one  of  my  Sun- 
day School  'i  enchers.  I  opened  the  school  for  daily  instruction  on  the 
first  Monday  in  January,  1840.  But  very  few  children  came,  except 
those  for  whoj^e  schooling  I  had  previously  ])aid,  who  all  came.  But 
to  my  surprise  the  mistress  told  me  that  her  sister,  aged  16,  also  a 
Sunday  School  'iVacher,  who  lived  with  her  parents,  and  supported 
herself  by  straw-plaiting,  requested  to  be  allowed  to  attend  the  school, 
as  one  of  the  scholars,  'i'o  this  1  assented,  but  said  that  she  must 
conform  to  the  rules  like  the  rest.  My  first  consideration  was,  how  to 
induce  the  j)arents  to  scud  their  children  to  my  school. 

The  means  1  adopted  were  these  : — 1st.,  To  allow  as  much  time  as 
jinicticable  for  straw-plaiting,  reserving  only  one  hour  a  day  for  instruc- 
tion in  reading,  and  half-an-hour  a  day  for  instruction  in  writing.      I 
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be  girls  should  leani  needle* work,  and  eucou- 
inatead  of  &traw  for  plaiting,  but  insisted  on 
week,.  Tuesday,  on  which ^  being  market-day  at 
lin.  they  aeldoia  had  the  straws  prepared.  2ndly.  By  providing 
ttbef  aboold  be  well  instructed  in  reading,  so  that  their  parents 
oliHTfe  their  progreas*  3rdly,  By  providing  instruction  and 
Eit  daring  the  time  they  were  at  work,  so  that  the  school 
t  bt  very  agreeable  to  the  children.  4thly.  By  providing  instnic- 
tioo  to  vrriting  and  arithmetic  for  those  few  boys  whose  parents  wished 
tfaeo  oot  to  plait. 

By  thes€  means  the  school  did  increase,  bat  principally  by  the  ad- 
dltioa  of  \'ery  young  children  ;  but  of  the^e  most  of  the  girls  and  even 
•Moe  of  the  boys  were  taken  away  by  their  parents  as  soon  as  they 
oodd  earn  anything  by  plaiting,  and  sent  to  another  school,  where 
tbej  louml  that  the  children  did  more  plait.  Still  I  think  that  the 
vbod  hMB  done  much  good  by  imparting  the  elements  of  reading  at  a 
icy  early  age.  so  that  they  should  be  more  fit  to  receive  instruction  on 
8iKDikys,  after  they  were  taken  away  from  the  daily  school. 

Beadca  the  sister  of  the  mistress  three  girls  attended  w  ho  were  in 
dke  fast  ditfis  of  the  Sunday  School,  and  could  read  tlic  Bible  fluently 
tad  i&teHigexitly.  The^e  four  girls,  together  with  two  boys  not  much 
iofcnor  to  tbem,  constituted  the  first  class.  Of  the  boys  one  was  taken 
mmf  aad  fccnt  to  the  plaiting  school ;  the  other  staid  till  he  went  to 
Sdd  work,  and  still  attends  the  Sunday  School.  One  of  the  girls  staid 
tjH  the  was  15,  when  she  went  to  service ;  the  two  younger  are  still  in 
tlieiebool. 

In  the  year  1841,  I  built  a  school-room  at  my  other  parish,  Flrton. 

Tlie  littiligB  were  completed  at  the  beginning  of  last  year,     I  projrosed 

thsl  tb«  mbtress  of  the  Ickleford  School  should  go  to  Pirton,  and  that 

her  nster  should  take  her  place  at  Ickleford.     They  ai^sentcd  to  this 

1;  kut  their  parents  objected,  not  being  willing  to  part  with 

'  of  them.     The  younger,  after  staying  in  the  school  till  she  w*as 

IB,  left  it  to  live  at  home,  and  support  herself  by  straw-plaiting.     But, 

s  few  mofoths  after,  her  sister  was  unable  to  attend  the  school  from 

illness,  and  she  took  her  place,  being  willing  to  give  it  up  when  her 

later  could  resume  it.     She  has  acted  as  mistress  for  above  six  months. 

From  this  account  of  the  scholars,  whose  ages  are  from  2  to   15,  and 

vhoec  attainments  differ  in  a  much  greater  proportion,  it  is  evident  that 

thwe  is  some  diificulty  in  giving  them  all  appropriate  instruction.     If 

tboM  only,  whose  attainments  were  nearly  equoJ,  were  placed   in  the 

mat  clase«  oomi^etent  teachers  could  not  have  been  found  for  all  the 

rhitci,  and  even  incompetent  teachers  must  be  paid  for  their  time,  or 

their  paieots  would  take  them  away  from  the  school.     My  object,  there- 

hi^»  was  to  make  the  classes  as  few  as  was  consistent  with  the  im- 

pravesneol  of  the  scholars.     1  had  obser^^ed  in  all  the  National  Schools 

wlucli  I  Tisited  what  appeared  to  me  great  evils,  arising  from  the  prac* 

tioe  of  taking  places  in  receiving  religious  instruction.     My  opinion  is 

tint  no   method  could   have  been   deviled  by   human  ingenuity  mote 

tifccCml  either  to  prevent  or  destroy  religious  feeling,     I  determined, 

tlicrelbre,  to  try  whether  a  school  could  not  be  carried  on  without  it* 

T  ■ 
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I  have  aiiioe  read  in  Mr.  Hopwood's  book  that  others  have  o 
to  it.     I  will  now  describe  the  school  in  its  present  state.     1  m 
plan  myself,  because  my  object  was  utility  combined  with  che 
instead  of  ornament  which  appears  to  be  the  grand  object  of 
sional  architects. 
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Boys*  gate.    Glris'  gate. 

A  platform.    B  Uble.    C,  C,  C,  C,  C,  C,  doora.    D  stove.    Dotted  line,  alr-drain.    E  bof 

F  girls*  lobby. 

I  send  you  a  sketch  of  the  ground- plan  :  the  floor  is  brick,  b 
joists  are  laid  down,  to  which  the  parallel  forms  are  fixed  by  » 
each  of  these  is  8  feet  long  and  the  space  between  them  4  feet,  i 
two  of  the  short  forms  which  are  not  fixed  may  be  equal  in  len; 
each  of  the  long  ones.  Th^  heights  of  the  forms  are,  fourth 
9  inches;  third,  12  inches;  second,  14  inches;  first,  16  inches; 
stools  18  inches.  There  is  a  table  with  four  deep  drawers  for 
and  school  apparatus,  and  one  narrow  drawer  at  the  end,  which 
the  knees  under.  There  is  a  chair  on  the  platform  from  whii 
whole  school  may  be  overlooked.  It  is  warmed  by  an  Amott's 
which  with  the  pipe  is  removed  when  not  wanted,  and  the  cl 
fixed  at  the  top  becomes  a  ventilator.  It  is  placed  on  a  grating 
which  external  air  is  admitted  through  a  drain  pipe ;  there  ax 
ventilators  in  the  roof  (besides  the  chimney)  whi^h  can  be  opene 
shut  at  pleasure.  There  are  two  front  windows  and  two  side  wi 
which  turn  on  swivels.  The  two  back  windows  do  not  open  ; 
obvious  reason.     The  play- grounds  are  as  large  as  the  ground  a 


80  large  as  is  desirable.     There  are  internal  as  well  as  externalJ 
to  the  lobbies,  which  are  furnished  with  pegs.     On  Sundays  th« 
feoTi  and  girh  are  kept  separate  and  confined  to  their  classes,  hut  therd 
IS  a  ditEculty  in  providing  eight  competent   teacltcr;**     Eight  regvstefl 
iiites  hang  oa  the  walls»  one  behind  each  class,  on  which  the  attendance] 
il  n»rked,  distinguishing  those  present  at  prayers.     These  axe  after- 1 
nrdt  copied  in  a  book,  so  that  the  attendiince  of  the  daily  school  fori 
1  noQth»  and  of  the  Sunday  School  for  six  months,  may  be  seen  at  one  I 
rifw.    There  aie  three  desks,  each  8  feet  long,  which  on  Sundays  are  I 
pliced  upright  against  the  wall,  on  each  side  of  the  platform  ;  but  on  * 
Monday  morning  are  fixed,  two  between  tlic  forms  of  the  first   clajs«  of 
the  bop,  and  the  other  between  those  of  the  girls  next  to  the  door, 
«lie«Dd  to  the  wall,  and  the  other  by  a  leg  to  the  oak  joist  let  into  the 
loor :  each  of  these  has  two  holes  for  ink  well^,  so  as  to  admit  of  four 
cbiidreo  to  write  on  each,     lliese  ink-wells  are  taken  away  when  not 
viDted.  and  six,  seven,  or  eight  children  can  write  on  slates  on  each. 

On  Monday  morning  the  moveable  forms  are  placed  parallel  to    the 
fafid  forms,  in  the  space  occupied  on  the  Sunday   by  the  third   and 
imh  classes  of  boys,  the  highest  form  being  placed  next  the  wall,  and 
Kbebwest  next  the  table,  so  as  to  form  a  gallery  in  which  all  the  children  J 
tt  tlie  school  may  be  placed  according  to  their  height.     The   mistress  ' 
MOMS  at  half- past  8,  but  the  school  does  not  begin  till   S\     Then  the 
diBdren  rej^eat  the  answers  of  the  Religious  Primer  in  verse  to  the  third 
tnciier  sitting  on  a  stool,  with  her  back  next   the  table,  she  and  they 
ptuting  ail  the  time ;  the  first  and  second  teachers  writing  from  me- 
■HMT  io  a  copy-book  the  collect  and  epistle  of  the  preceding  Sunday  ; —  j 
tik  caktreso  being  engaged  in  receiving  the  pence,  marking  the  attend-   1 
iBce  and  paymenti  placing  the  children  as  they  urrive,  and  keeping 
Wier.     At  half-past  9  the  outer  gates  are  shut,  the  plait  put  aw^ay,  and 
Ike  children  directed  to  kneel  on  the  forms   on  which  they  have  been 
Kited.     Prayers  are  then  read  by  one  of  the  teachers,  the  mistress 
Wng  engaged    in    observing   the  behaviour  of    the   children.      After 
the  children  resume  their  seats,  except  those  who  write  on  j 
y-books,  who  go  to  the  desks.     The  second  teacher  instructs   the  | 
iog  children  in  the  elements  of  Arithmetic,  by  questioning  them  I 
leously*  using  the  abacus  for  illustration,     llie  third   teacher  J 
ad  fts  many  of  the  children  as   will  pay  for  copy-books  write  from 
topiei  at    the  desk    under  the  instruction  of   the  mistress  ;    the  first 
teieber  continue*  writing  the  Epistle.     At  10,  those  who  came  before 
*be  gitea  were  shut  are  allowed,  if  they  please,  to  go  out  to  play,  ex- 
cept the  elder  ghrls  who  are  taught  Arithmetic  by  the  mistress.     They  J 
p    ift  teated  at  the  desks ;  she  gives  out  a  sum  which   they  work  out  si-  | 
^Bktly.     She  goes  round  from  one  to  another,  and  rubs  out  any  figures  I 
^^Micb  may  be  wrong,  that  they  may  correct  it  theroselves.     l*he  first  | 
^^kj^ieond  teachers  take  the  questions  from  Hind's  Arithmetic.     The  j 
fflHBbft  has  the  key  to  correct  their  sums  if  necessary-.     At  25  minutes  I 
^tt  10  they  are  required  to  leave  their  own  sums  to  look  over  those  of  I 
the  other  children,  and  help  those  who  are  slow  in  working  them,  whUo  l 
the  mistress  calls  tn  those  who  are  at  play  :  they  also  assist  in  altering 
tbe  arnuigements  of  the  forms.     The  infants  occupy  the  fourth  class 
I  T  2  I 
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of  the  girls  ;  one  of  the  lowest  fonns  is  placed  parallel  to  the  vrwMt  ^^H 

.  the  distance  of  8  feet  G  inches,  so  as  to  allow  a  passage  to  the  inside  oi 
L  the  rectangle :  a  higher  form  is  placed  behind  it,  which,  with  one  of 
I  the  fonns  of  the  third  class,  accommodates  children  who^e  progress  is 
'  not  according  to  their  height.  Here  is  thus  a  length  of  32  feet  of 
form  on  which  as  many  children  may  be  seated.  They  are  taught  by 
the  third  teacher  the  Infant *f  Help  to  Heading,  and  questioned  simulta- 
I  iieoiialy  *  so  that  even  those  who  cannot  read  learn  fiom  the  questions 
ftnd  answers.  The  hoard  from  which  they  read  is  hung  on  the  wall,  Co 
which  they  all  turn  their  faces?,  antl  a  curtain  is  drawn  to  prevent  their 
noise  disturbing  the  more  advanced  children.  The  third  class  occupies 
the  place  of  the  third  class  of  the  boys,  (the  forms  ha\ing  been  re- 
moved), and  is  taught  by  the  second  teacher.  They  now  are  reading 
the  Miracles,  with  Iremonger's  Questions.  All  the  classes  turn  their 
faces  to  the  wall,  in  order  to  deaden  the  sound  as  much  as  possible. 
and  to  allow  boards  or  maps  to  be  hung  against  it,  when  required. 
This  will  be  requlrtd  for  the  next  book  they  are  to  read,  if  they  have 
not  yet  begun  it, — Osterwald's  Abridgment  of  the  Bible.  The  first  and 
second  classes  of  boys  and  second  class  of  girls  occupy  the  place  ol 
the  second  cla^a  of  boys,  and  are  taught  by  the  first  teacher  the  New 
Testament,  with  Philipp*s  Questions,  and  a  map  for  illustration.  The 
mistress  Is  engaged  in  keeping  order,  and  in  looking  over  and  under- 
lining the  mistakes  or  omissions  the  first  and  second  teacher  may  have 
made  in  writing  from  memory,  also  In  looking  over  their  sums.  At  11 
the  second  class  of  girls  go  to  their  own  place  to  employ  themselves 
in  plaiting  or  needle- work  ;  the  first  and  second  classes  of  boys  go  to 
the  desk  to  work  sums  under  the  instruction  of  the  first  teacher ;  the 
third  class  go  to  the  desk  to  write  on  slates,  under  the  instruction  of 
the  mistress;  the  fourth  class  is  separated  from  the  fifth,  and  goes  to 
the  place  of  the  fourth  class  of  boys,  and  reads  the  Primer  for  Sunday 
Schoob,  under  the  instruction  of  the  second  teacher,  who  questions 
them  upon  it.  The  fifth  class  is  formed  into  one  rectangle,  in  the 
place  of  the  fourth  class  of  girls,  and  is  instructed  by  the  third  teacher 
from  Reading  Disentangled, 

At  half-past  1 1  the  younger  children  are  allowed  to  go  home,  or  to 
play  in  the  play-grounds,  or  in  wet  weather  to  march  at  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  school-room.  The  elder  are  allowed  ten  minutes  re- 
laxation, and  tlien  all  who  are  not  in  the  first  class  are  set  to  needle- 
work, plaiting,  or  writing  on  slates  at  the  desks.  At  a  quarter  to  12 
the  first  class,  including  the  teachers,  stand  round  the  table,  and  read 
to  the  mistress  seated  on  a  chair  on  the  platform,  who  from  her  scat 
can  overlook  all  the  children  in  the  school.  They  now  read  Sunday 
exercises  on  the  Liturgy  In  the  morning,  and  the  New  Testament  with 
,  Philipp's  Questions  in  the  afternoon.  They  have  read  various  ex  plana* 
I  tions  of  the  catechism.  The  secund  class  of  girls  read  StiUingfleet's 
explanation  of  tbe  Catechism  in  the  afternoon,  so  that  the  first  class  of 
boys,  who  read  with  both  classes,  read  the  New  Testament  and  the  ex- 
I  planatlon  of  the  Liturgy  in  the  morning,  and  the  explauation  of  the 
Catechism  and  the  New  Testament  In  the  afternoon.  At  a  quarter  past 
12,  or  as  soon  after  as  the  subject  admits,  the  first  class  finishes.    Tlien 
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rte  rorms  are  arranged  in  parallt;!  rows  in  (he  place  occupied  on  Suti- 
\r6  bj  the  third  ajid  fourth  classes  of  the  girb :  but  the  highe:*t 
i  are  placed  next  the  table,  and  the  lowest  next  the  wall.  All  the 
who  like  it  are  allowed  to  go.  Those  who  choose  to  stay  are 
according  to  their  heights.  A  large  map  of  England,  which  i 
I  ftgainst  the  wall,  is  let  down,  urid  the  children  are  taught  by  the  ' 
S5  the  Geography  and  History  of  England,  while  they  are  p!ait- 
;or  working  at  the  needle  till  1,  when  they  are  dismissed. 
At  2  they  assemble  again.  I'he  forms  arc  placed  as  for  the  infanta 
in  the  morning ;  but  higher  forms  are  placed  behind  the  lower  so  as  to 
have  three  rows  of  forms,  except  where  the  table  prevents  it»  The 
children  ana  placed  according  to  their  heights.  The  second  teacher  sits 
on  a  stool  with  her  back  to  the  wall,  and  gives  a  lesson  on  ohjecU  from 
Mks  Mavor*»  book,  and  a  box  of  objects  to  illustrate  it ;  the  miatresa 
lidng  employed  in  placing  the  children  as  they  come  in,  and  keeping 
order.  At  half-past  2  they  are  formed  into  classes  in  the  same  way 
«9  at  1 1  in  the  morning,  the  boys  being  employed  in  setting  down  their 
Qs  or  writing  copies ;  the  first  teacher  having  time  to  improve  her- 
in  needle- work,  the  fourth  class  read  to  the  second  teacher  the 
book,  and  the  fifth  class  being  instructed  in  Reading  Disentangled 
f  the  third  teacher. 

At  3  the  fourth  and  fifth  classes  arc  united  as  in  the  raornlng  at  half- 
pwl  10,  and  again  instructed  by  the  third  toacher  in  the  Infant's  Help, 
lie  third  class  read  the  second  book  to  the  second  teacher,  who  ques- 
can  them  ou  it,  and  illustrates  it  with  a  map  where  it  is  required.     The 
Ifirst  and  aecond  classes  of  boys  and  second  class  of  girls  read  Stilling- 
[•ect's  Explanation  of  the  Catechism  to  the  first  teacher,  the  mistress 
employed  in  keeping  order.     At  half- past  3  the  infants  are  al- 
\  to  play,  the  elder  children  who  are  not  in  the  first  class  are  set 
!  work,  plaiting,  or  writing  at  the  desk  on  slates ;  and,  after  ten 
f  relaxation,  the  first  class,  including  tlie  teachers,  read  the  New 
at  to  the  mistress,  who  uses  Phillippe'   Questions,  and  a  map 
J  up  by  the  side  of  her.     At  a  quarter  past  4,  or  as  soon  after  as 
the  fuhjcct  admits,  the  class  is  dismissed,  and  the  forms  arranged  as  | 
112,  the  whole  school  is  seated  on  them,  and  one  of  the  Scripture 
ritits,  published  by  lioake  and  Varty,  is  hung  against  the  wall,  and  the 
questions  the  whole  school  on  it,  according  to  Miss   Mavor's 
I  Lessons.     The  first  and  second  teachers  write  down  the  ques- 
» on  slates,  which  are  afterwards  corrected  if  necessary.     All  the 
kiCit  being  employed  in  needle-work  or  plaiting,   except  a   few  boys 
*lo*e  parents  do  not  wish  them  to  plait.     After  the  subject  of  the 
ftint  hais  been  illustrated  by  questions,  the  children  repeat  the  verset  i 
lipon  it  from  the  dictation  of  the  mistress,  until  about  5    minutes  to  5  j 
*lien   prayers  are  read  by  one  of   the  teachers.     The  attendance  ia' 
Okirked  in  the  afternoon  as  well  as  in  the  morning. 
The  tame  order  is  observed  on  Tnesday,  except  that  needle*  work  is 
'  stituted  for  the  plaiting  of  the  ghh^,  and  the  Scripture  Print  is  sub- 
titnted  for  the  lesson  on  (jcography  and  History,  and  the  first  and  se- 
cond teachers  by  turns  take  the  place  of  their  mistress,  who  is  engaged  j 
to  the  needle- work.     On  Wednesday  the  employment  isj 
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ihe  same  as  on  Monday,  except  Natural  History  or  Botany  is  substi- 
tuted for  Geography  and  History  of  England  in  the  morning-,  and  the 
children  arran^d  els  for  the  Scripture  Print,  instead  of  which  coloured 
prints  of  animals  or  vegetables  are  exhibited. 

In  the  afternoon  the  children  are  divided  into  two  classes  at  a  quarter 
p&Bt  4  ;  the  first  is  instructed  in  Russeirs  English  Grammar  by  the 
mi»treafii  the  second  in  the  subject  of  the  Scripture  Print,  and  the 
meaning  of  the  verses  by  the  first  or  second  teacher,  which  is  con- 
tinued through  the  week.  In  other  respects  the  instruction  on  Thurs- 
day is  the  same  as  on  Monday*  and  on  Friday  as  on  Wednesday- 
On  Saturday  there  is  school  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  the 
school  is  cleaned  by  the  mistress  and  three  teachers,  who  also  sweep  it 
every  day.  The  first  and  second  teachers,  after  they  have  written  the 
Collect,  Epistle,  and  Gospel  of  the  preceding  Sunday,  write  the  versajj 
on  the  subject  of  the  print,  which  they  learn  by  teaching  it  to  tlil^| 
other  children  on  the  succeeding  days  of  the  week,  instead  of  the  Re- 
ligious Primer,  which  the  children  by  constant  repetition  know.  If 
they  have  any  spare  time  they  write  from  the  Scripture  copies. 

Yours  fwthfully, 
1  chief ord  Rectory,  near  Hitchin.  J*  W,  Tuirlwall. 


Cijt  i£liilor*i  Jlortfolin, 


TM£    CnintCM    A.ND   THE    SCKOOL   VS  THEtB   RECIPROCAL  BEABIXQ. 

TiiK  advantages  rt'sukiiig  from  iliis  g;mnt  uf  the  Society  [For  Promoting  the 
Eraployraeut  of  Ad*litit>iud  Cunitei;,]  now  ^(lI^dte^l  tu  be  renewed,  are  peculiar, 
and  iippenr  ttJ  lio  important,     Throuj^^li  the  medium  <>(  a  lar^e  body  f»f  child: 
(al>i>\ e  i»rn*)  uhieHy  eiiipli»yed  in  raanufkcture  on  the  week-days,  tbe  infiucn< 
t^f  the  Cliurt'lit  ami  the  benefit'^  of  her  sLTiptuml  litiirg-y  and  minism\  are  pi 
moled  in  un  inipuruiiil  iiinl  effective  manner— at  once  uinong  ilie  chUdren  tliei 
»eUos,  jiikI  indirectly  in  purl,  ami  direetlv  hv  tbe  vL*:its  of  the  Curate  at  their 
houses,  to  the  pitreu'ts  also.     One  deeideJl  ni^vantflj^e  has  been  j^ained,  and  will 
e*iniiime  to  be  j^^aiiied,  Him»ngst  «  eonlinnally  thauf^iutf  set  of  ehildren  in  th^^H 
lar^e  and  important  Sainlay  srhtxils  ui  tliii?  parish  churcli^  namely,  a  di^tinetiv^H 
Chnreli  eharatlLr  to  the  sysieni  of  erineulion   of  these  schtKils.      Heretofore, 
whatever  vviis  done  of  a  sjicre*!  eharaeter  was  *»f  a  necessity  left  to  the  lay 
Miperinti'iidrnts  ;  now  tlie  Curate,  at  the  proper  tinieij,  is  in  hi^  plaee,  as 
spiritmil  instnietor  und  minij^ter  of  hoth  ehildren  and  teadiers.      Besides,  1 
imelmraitc'ristic  system  of  ini^truelion,  wliieli  used  to  be  I130  prevalenl,  has  no 
become  eliaracterislie,  in  every  way,  of  a  Chureb  etUnrdtion,     And  this  advs 
tai^-e  in  a  purish  where  ihe  Chureh  ha^  lierct4irore  lieen  very  low  in  influeuo 
and  wreteliedly  deficient  in  the  means  (by  reasini  of  the  fewness  «f  the  Clerjfy 
ami  sehools)  of  eompelio^^  with  tlie  power  and  extent  of  thssent,— where  pro- 
baldy  fmir-iifihs,  or  more,  of  llie  manutacturers  or  spinners  are  dissenters ! — is 
of  no  sm;dl  coiisidemtion.^— Lr^/^r  io  the  Sevretary  in  Lmi  Rtpvrt, 

K    HINT   TO   TEACHEKS. 

Quintilian,  writing  of  perspicuity  in  a  speaker,  observers  **  By  it  ear^'  is 
be  tiiJcer^,  not  tbEti  the  hearer  may  understand  if  he  will,  but  that  he  must  uq 
tiersland  whetlier  he  will  or  not.' 


i^M 
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If  an?  check  can  he  ^ven  to  the  Comiptiim  of  a  State^  increasing  in  Riches 

aod  decUiiuig  in  MomU,  it  must  be  given,  not  hy  Laws  enacted  to  alter  the 
invetemtc  h^hits  of  nien»  but  by  Education  adapted  to  fonn  tlie  hearts  of 
«:hildren  to  a  proper  sense  of  moral  and  religious  excellence. — Dr.  Watson,  late 
Uiihop  of  l,,tmdnff\ 

llAYDN'ti    CHILnHOon. 

The  Cftther  of  this  ^eat  man  was  a  wheelwri^btf  in  a  sequestered  Austrian 

tillage ;  and  exercised  besides,  the  funitions  ipf  sexton  and  organist  to  the 

lilljiire  t^burcb.     "  He  bad  a  fine  tenor  voice,  wa.s  fond  af  bis  or^n,  and  of 

(].     On  one  of  those  journeys,  whii'h  the  artixans  of  Gennaoy 

fjeinpf  »t  Frankfitrt-on-tbe-ilaine,  he  leanierl  to  play  a  little  on 

int-  tiiiq> ;    tuo  i»u  holyd;i\s,  after  church,  he  used  to  take  his  instrument  while 

Us  tiife  sang:.     The  birth  of  JosepJi  did  not  alter  the  bahits  of  tliis  jieacefid 

fiuniiy.     Tlie  little  domestic  concerts*  came  round  every  week ;  and  tlie  cbikl, 

ituulin^  before  his  parents  witli  two  pieces  of  y^inul  in  bis  huuihjj  one  of  whit'b 

^nrti  >nTii   as  a  violin,  and  the  other  as  a  lx>w,  constantly  accompanied  hi,s 

ice.     Havdu,  when  loaded  with  years  and  with  j^lory,  ol\en  recalled 

:      jiirs  w^hict  he  bad  sung— so  det^p  and  indelible  an  iniprcs?^iou  bad 

tiwiie  tint  melodies  made  on  bis  soid. "     It  would   \ml  be  difficult  to  find,  in 

Vorkshire^  such  families  n&  tliose  of  the  good  wbcclwright,  and  such  domestic 

"TOctrix  a^  those  which  awoke  the  penins  of  bis  illustrious  son.     Out  of  some 

fataily  of  ibis  son,  Uxi,  an  English  Haydii  might  have  sprung^  were  a  mu5ic&l 

(<luctti(m  Bs  geuendly  accessible  in  England  ius  it  is  in  (iermany, — G.  Hogarth. 

.♦:0L1AN  vivvii  vivv.. 
'HiU  ia^tniment,  which  hjis  lately  been  brought  inUi  use,  is  a  Httle  meU*l 
nihf,A!inut  nu  inch  and  a  half  long,  arul  weighing  a  quarter  of  an  ounce, 
»lurli,  Willi  its  morocco  case,  can  be  carried  in  a  eonier  of  tlie  waistcoat  pm-ket. 
WTicn  icvuUv  blown  into,  it  prwluces  tlie  note  to  which  it  is  pilchcd  (for  they 
vtnmde  of  slightly  iliflereut  sizes,  producing  tbc  notes  G  or  A  or  C)  in  a 
>*c*t  Tooiil  tone,  wliicii  can  be  sustained  ^ks  long  as  requisite,  forming  a  guide 
^  tbe  most  unpractised  ear. 


I^ortrp. 


A  CHILB  8  ANSWER* 

I  met  a  fidry  child,  whose  golden  hair 
Around  her  sunny  face  in  clusters  bung  ; 
And  as  she  wove  her  king-cup  chaiu^  she  sung 
Her  bouHehold  meb)die,sr— tbt^se  strains  that  ^»ear 
The  hearer  back  to  Eden.     Surely  ne'er 
A  brighter  \'ision  blest  my  dreams.     *'  Whose  child 
Art  thou,"  I  said,  *'  sweet' girl  ?"     In  accent  mild 
She  answered,  "  Mothers."     When  1  (jucsiioned,  "  Where 
Her  dwelling  wa^s?" — again  she  answered,  "  Hmne." 
^MtHhtt .'  "  an<t  "  Hoine  .'"— O  blefised  ignorance  \ 
Or  rather  bh'ssed  knowledge  !     Wliat  advance 
F»rtber  than  this  shall  all  the  years  in  coTiie, 
Willi  all  ibeir  love  e fleet  ?     Tfiere  are  but  given 
Two  names  of  higher  note, — **  Falhfr"  and  ^*  Jfmtv^i." 
fProm  **  Church  Poktry,"  an  excellent  little  volume  worthy  of  thctltlejuit  pub- 
''KKtlby  Bums.— Ed], 


'jp*^  ri^vTf^  *cibM§jt~^]urzjm  ±39 


obsoATT  tc  ¥sz  ziA  ^j^jg  2  ae  uiLuuuciaccs  of  cr 

Lr    ifL  XT  V<4  n?  31II&«  I  AT. 

*}  '>3<  ^  ffcacrrc  KT  ajoer  4cu 

I2.  «cn:f:&  aaii  IbeJa  Sic  baaj  a  vear : 

A2ri  mai  I  jttT  ka 

.V>i  BSY  I  XT  test  1 

To  *<  MT  punsf  k?fr  lad  joj  - 

A=id  -jh '.' pfecrre  bt  ^^Ack  Mk 

Fr:«n  cnil  doiacr  aai^  fiw  sk^ 

Al-i  BsaT  ve  alvaji  We  caek  c^er. 

<  >-.r  iriewU.  ovir  Ciidkcr.  aad  oar  OKKkci : — 

.Vii4  «dIL  O  Li-fd.  tv  nr  imput 

An  imiixviii  and  cnsrfal  bnrt. 

TLax  after  mj  l2»t  «lm  I  maT 

Awake  u>  thv  eienal  dar !  Amen ! 


Cratntng  ^c^U—VMit  aH  i&csnbtioiK. 


i%iNria:«rrEB  tbai5ixo  school  fob  schoolmastcbs. 

I.  '1  he  Training  Schoi»l  is  founded  upon  the  Cadiednl  Clioiister  Sdiool, 
Hfaicfa  cousi.sts  of  day  jscholan. 

I I.  The  traiiiiD^  icfaolars  hoard  and  lodge  in  the  house  of  the  principal,  die 
liev.  I>.  I.  Waui^h,  M.A.,  who  superintends  and  directs  the  management  of  the 
whole  K:h'yil. 

III.  The  char^  for  every  training  scholar  is  £23  for  his  board,  including 
«a.shiii^  (iiistnictiou  and  lodging  being  gratuitous),  to  be  paid  on  the  quarter 
day«»  iij  advance. 

[V.  Ten  exhibitions  of  ill 0  a  year  each  have  been  founded  in  the  training- 
f»ch(Njl,  and  are  tenable  for  a  term  not  exceedinn:  three  vearR. 

y.  Kver\'  training  scholar  must  produce,  belbre  he  can  be  admitted  into  die 
esUililishnient,  his  certificate  of  baptism,  and  of  good  character  and  conduct 
from  his  late  schoolmaster,  or  the  clergyman  of  his  parish. 

\'I.  In  afldition  tn  tlie  above  certificates,  every  candidate  for  an  exhibition 
must  produce — 

1 .  A  recommendation  from  some  Local  Board,  or  member  of  the  Diocesan  Board, 
certifying  h'\n  fitness  for  training,  the  inability  of  his  friends  to  undertake  the  whole 
expense  without  aid  from  the  Board,  and  giving  a  guarantee  for  payment  of  the  re- 
maining £14. 

2.  A  written  statement,  signed  by  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  boy,  the  persons 
recommending  him,  and  the  boy  himself,  that  (in  the  event  of  his  obtaining  an  ex- 
hibition) it  is  intended  that  he  shall  pursue  the  profession  of  a  schoolmaster  within 
the  dioccso. 

VII.  No  one  will  be  eligible  to  an  exhibition,  unless  he  shall  have  attained 
the  iig<?  of  I  /»,  and  hv  able  to  read,  write,  and  spell  correctly ;  be  versed  in  the 
firh!  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  know  the  Church  Catechism,  and  have  a  general 
Liiovv ledge  of  the  content*^  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
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Vm.  The  tjtyoing  scholar  will  he  subjeL't,  in  all  tiiiittem  of  disi'ipliiie  and 
of  A  dcmieiitic  nature,  whoUy  lo  tbe  control  of  tlie  principal,  excirpt  as  repirds 
tilt  puaishment  of  expukioii,  which  nill  not  he  resorted  to  without  the  MUiclioo 
*  »f  me  Training  SchcKtl  Committee. 

DL  'Hie  training  jwbolars  attend  the  service  at  tlie  Cathedral  every  morning- 
3atni«  and  at  the  u>ua1  times  on  Sun<hiys. 

X  The  h  - 1  i  •  1 1 V  >  i  re,  six  weeLs  at  M  i  f  tsurainer,  iutd  four  at  Chrisi  tmax.  Wed  - 
wnuinTf'  ii!  >s  are  half  holidayjs. 

XL  Bet  I  Lit  leaves  the  Tra.iuiDg'  Schcnd  (on  \m  appuinimeui  to  any 

scbool),  he  shall  undergo  an  examination,  and  receive  a  tcjiUinonial  accordinf^ 
tta  Ik  KttaaiiiiieDts,  to  he  laid  befure  the  Bishops  in  order  that  he  may  receive 
aiUemce  to  teach,  accjirdini^^  to  the  77tli  Canon.  Nu  ccrtilicaie  will  be  pven 
mmlee  a  pecsoti  has  resided  in  llic  house  for  six  mouths  at  least, 

XII  reni«jn<i  already  eu|t;iiged  in  tuition,  or  intendini^  to  be  s*\  on  their  pro- 
chciug  certificates  of  tieir  iHiptism  and  of  good  conduct  mil  be  permitted  to 
aittend  ptYitio&a  of  the  course^  without  residing  in  the  house,  u]>ou  payment  of 

Xin,  Bojs  of  good  and  cli|a^hle  character,  on  leaving  the  junior  school^ 
•Mt  be  received  at  once,  thouf^h  under  ajije,  tus  boarders* 

ilV,  The^e  arrangements  arc  to  be  considered  provisional,  as  it  is  hoped 
cimtbe  fch*ji>l  may  ultimately  be  luade  to  support  itself 

•ALISBUBY   TEAIXI390   SCHOOL    FOft  BCHOOLMIBTBESSES. 


Tbe  ICungetnent  of  the  School  is  intrusted  Vy  a  Sub-Commitle^j  and  Secre- 
^Vr.iinnitifitj'd  annuallv  by  the  Board. 

T!  ard  and  lodge  in  a  house  in  the  Close,  with  the  govcmess,  who 

^t,  it  ml  as  to  all  matters  of  ordinary  discipline  and  domestic  ar- 

>Ui§<ntieut5 ;  hut  tio  pupil  ean  be  dismissed  minoul  the  sanction  of  tlie  Com- 
mittee. 


All  pupils  are  required  Uj  remain  at  the  school  at  leiiHt  six  mimthji. 
litstructiof]  and  lodging  are  provided  gratuitously  for  all  the  pupils. 


For 


•iiir  hoard,  each  l*uriii  pays  £['t  for  the  first  year,  and  £*1  4  for  tlie  second  and 
^ohiequeni  years.  1  he  £]:>  for  the  first  year  is  thus  divi'ted»  viz.^i,"**  for  the 
^bklf  year,  and  £7  for  the  seciind  half  year,  The  payments  are  to  be  made 
IttWeriy  in  advance.     The  £15  is  exclusive  of  washing. 

All  pupiif^  are  to  bring  with  ihem  two  pairs  of  sheets  and  six  toweb. 

All  the  pupils  are  to  assist  in  iloing  ilie  work  of  the  house,  ixs  the  Governess 
•ik»Il  diifi-L 

The  pupils  are  not  to  be  visited  by  any  perstms  but  near  relations,  and  by 
^■e  ualy  at  a  fixed  time,  and  witli  the  sanction  of  the  Governess. 

Hie  pupilB  are  ex^mnned  before  they  quit  the  school^  and  a  ceriilicate  h  given 
^thiist  ^tth  wViiwjc  good  conduct  and  aitainmenLs  the  Commitlee  are  satislied. 

An  examination  of  the  pupib  is  held  l>efore  ihe  Training  School  Committee 
**ec  fl  vear. 

Tke  ittss  of  the  pupils  is  to  be  most  plain  and  economiail 

AD  tbe  pupils  are  to  bring  with  them  a  small  Bible  and  Book  of  Ctimmon 

Tlie  nopilj*  Htlend  the  Cathedral  every  day  once,  and  twice  on  Sundays. 

^V  nolidAjs  are  six  weeks  in  the  .summer.  There  is  also  a  week's  holiday 
^Cbtiftnuis :  hut  the  pupils  arc  not  al  this  vacation  required  to  leave  the 
icbooL     K-f>*-  ^^"irday  is  a  balf-holiday. 

The  till,  -sion  to  the  sclnMd  are,  Christmas,  F^dy day,  after  the  Mid- 

''UlliUer  Li  L  .,.     ,  Aud   Alichaclmas.     Pupils  are  not  admitted  al  any  other 

N'n  piipilfi  are  admitted  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 


I'M: 
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r?5r  ^eat  lac 


.  i»r»  n  1:5;:  Tcntf  wTa 


i»OSKB  EXTCSSIOX  OF 


7=  .  *  z^trr^'.r.  -wxi  zrner.Zi'i  i:z*xr  "Ate  3^  &a£  4A  erf  Tktara.  c  77,  by  the  prCMot 
&:m  jti*  -m-krUzA  i^i  xts-virf  cc  t?«  Kx^  Rjr«vcsvQr?k  GnmBHr-«cliool  and  Hos- 
;  i\,.  IT. :  ii-:  ri-x:c  i.-:-:  r^;ir:<i«irKS»  :€  t^  ;ftrsk.  ptvviBg  the  Comt  to  eitcnd 
*±i  iji'.-.n  :(  r*i  jcaijic  :=  t2«  k^xtl  r?  aacKBt  and  BoAeni  hoCofy.  geogn^y.  md 
v<  •IT.  -::<  m^r:T^  I'f  !=a:z<!=a::os,  a  adfitxn  to  tbe  Eaciish  langoage,  writiiig. 
ir.'.i- -r. :.  mi  "r-f  i*fr*n:  "macics  -rf  aaibcsarxs  oow  ^Lugfat  in  the  school,  tnd 
tr-i'.  -iz  Li*::-  l.-!  Gn-ik  jL-.r-ia^w  aiic^t  ^  nrifet  to  sock  boy»  only  as  should 
r^-. .  r?  V-T- .  1-  :  i.*:  iiit  tie  :*e5  re  :i5C<r  cf  t»*e  fchoo(  might  he  in  fbtore  heU 
::.  i-:':-i^*.:r.  -t  p.^jr  S:t*  "^jLczizt^x  ti?  the  parish,  ani  that  no  boj  should  beaDoved 
to  h  '.:i  r'r.i  c*  ?e  lirr^r  thxa  r-.r*€  Teirs.  accoriinc  to  the  will  of  the  foooder.  Tlie 
irh'-.*:,:  irA  h7*pl*jL  -^ere  fyindid  In  :5o^.  by  Dr.  John  Dakyn,  the  rector  of  Khhy 
Raver,  c-vorth.  vi  j  d«care<d  that  '*  bcicg  k»<  tcMMd  to  and  <io  od  the  wa^es  of  this 
inor.fta.it  -vorid,  acd  perceiving  nothing  lasting  in  its  events,  bat  knowing  for  cer- 
u.Q  tr.it  d-:a.:h  hanrs  over  all  alike,  and  that  nothing  was  more  uncertain  than  the 
rUj  of  ^.*  dr^fsr^jK  kcncc.  and  desiring  most  heartilT  to  bevail  his  eirors,  igno- 
rartc^),  ^r.i  ^.evQ-j*  i^r.i,  and  at  last  to  pull  in  the  reins  of  his  youth  that  had  been 
Vjfj  !onz  l^yy^.,  and  to  be  ooducteU  into  the  harbour  of  eternal  rest,  he  had  icsohcd 
to  «^:xpiati:  hi^  <in«,  and  redeem  them  as  fur  as  he  vas  aUe,  bj  bestowing  an  alms- 
ho  i^<r  o'it  of  the  goods  he«towed  on  him  by  God,  and  intrusted  to  his  disposal  by 
oth<:n."  He  then  proceeded  to  found  the  school  and  hospital  in  honour  of  St.  John 
tho  Baptist,  for  tht-  ed'jcation  of  boys  and  young  persons,  and  for  the  support  and 
r(:\if^:f  ot  \}fjOT  and  indigent  people,  ^hich  was  to  consist  of  two  wardens,  one  teacher 
or  maV.er,  sufficiently  learned  or  skilled  in  grammar,  and  certain  other  persons, 
according  to  the  statutes  and  ordinances  declared  by  him.  Among  these  statutes  and 
ordinancfi,  which  were  penned  by  the  founder's  own  hand,  it  was  ordained,  that  as 
oft»:n  M  the  office  of  schoolmaster  should  happen  to  be  vacant,  the  wardens,  with 
the  rc-r.tor,  vicar,  or  curate  of  the  parish,  and  the  two  churchwardens,  should  meet 
fo(fr:ther  to  consider  about  another  schoolmaster,  and  the  major  part  of  them  should 
apij'iiiit  "  an  hone<»t  man,  unblameable,  a  priest,  not  religious,  nor  at  the  least  bene- 
flci-rl  'Aith  the  cure  of  souls,  neither  bearing  office,  learned  and  skilled  in  grammar, 
wlir>  y\um\(\  trach  gratis  the  boys  of  that  parish  that  should  resort  to  him,  and  this 
should  In:  diligffitly  done,  according  to  the  capacity  of  every  boy  in  grammar,  rhe- 
toric, and  v(Ts<* ;"  and  such  master  was  to  receive  £9  per  annum  for  his  salary,  and 
to  lakr  an  oath  that  he  would  freely,  without  exacting  any  money  or  other  gains, 
diligently  inntruct  the  children  of  the  parish,  and  all  other  that  should  resort  unto 
hini  in  p^rammar  and  other  "  humane  doctrine,"  according  to  the  statutes,  and  would 
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MtHMtf  ttnto  tli«m  aof  ctmrupt  or  reprobate  book  «et  forth  at  sny  time  contrary  to 
the  <Mfrinhi>tiqn  of  the  universal  Catholic  church,  whereby  they  might  be  infected 
with  toy  tuod  of  heresy  or  corrupt  doctrine,  or  be  induced  to  an  iniolent  manner  of 
living,     Witb  regard  to  the  tyitem  of  education  to  be  pursued,  the  statute  went  on 
U>  declarr,  that  '*  since  youth  i*  naturally  prone  to  evil,  and  as  Horace  writes,  *  with 
what  tliTDur  the  ca»k  li  tinctured  while  it  is  fresh  it  will  long  retain  tt/  **  the  founder, 
tl>«?r€forv^  ordained  that  the  schoolmaster   should  regard    as  a  principal    concern 
"  bonevtly  and  decently  to  fomn  the  manners  of  his  scholars,  aod  strictly  to  rei^train 
tbem  fiom  theft,  lying,  swearing,  snd  filthy  talking  ;  and  that  he  read  and  interpret  to 
the  boya  tbos'e  ttooks  which  may  induce  them  to  virtue,  piety,  civility,  and  morality, 
stid  not  to  lasciviousness  or  sauciness  ;  those  generally  taught  being,  thn  Drrahisue 
ill  Latiiit  Ckfv.  Mmp*i  Fnbtet^  Cicero  de  Q^ciu,  or  Moral  Duties  of  FnejuUhtj^  ami  Otd 
A^t  aod  bcB  Spistlr^;  Sallu«t,  Virgil,  Terence,  and  others  of  the  like  sort,  with 
fcspect  to  the  age  and  capacity  of  every  boy/'     Tlie  statutes  also  provided  one  usher* 
vho  should  be  chosen  and  removed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  master,  and  should  be  a 
poor  boy  cf  g»od  morals*  born  within  the  parish,  and  that  he  should,  as  well  in  the 
Vvcseiice  as  the  absence  of  the  m«ster,  teach  the  boys,  and  itssist  the  master  to  the 
«tifiQSt  of  hia  power.    The  petition  having  set  forth  the  statutes  of  this  charity,  went 
<n  to  state  tJiat  a  commission  was  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  great  seal  in 
lBfi3  to  regulate  the  future  admini  strati  on,  and  to  apply  the  surf)!  us  revenues. 
^^Aet  this  commission  it  was  declared  that  it  was  the  charitable  intention  of  the 
teuiKjer,  and  agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  the  parishioners  of  Kirby  Ravensworth,  that 
other  branchea  of  useful  knowledge  should  be  also  taught  in  the  school  to  the  boys 
,  (BQrtiog  thereto  for  classical  learning,  and  that  the  funds  appeared  sufficient  for  the 

H  PUpoie,  beiidea  amply  fulfilling  the  other  intentions  of  the  charity.     It  was  there- 

■  (oidir^^'^'^i  »J^«t  the  salary  of  the  usher  should  be  increased,  and  that  >t  should  be 

■  ^^  'V  to  assist  the  master  in  teaching  grammar  and  other  branches  of 
I  <^i'  ion,  but  also  to  teach  the  English  language,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
I  ittc  Mt^rcnt  branches  of  mathematics,  gratis  to  all  who  should  resort  to  the  school, 
1^        «fid  that  in  ra*e  there  should  be  no  person   in  the  judgment  of  the  master  properly 
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Mce  of  usher,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  school,  and  was  the 

Is,  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  master  to  appoint  some  other 

V^^ii  :    V*      T\'--  ...^i^  ...... r,   '-'"^ented  that  the  parish  of  Kirby  Ravens- 

'       ^       J  .  -  r  vards  of  14,000  acres  of  land,  and  about 

.-.!:sti'j,,  Liii  ^       y  of  the  boys  attending  the  school  hnd 

ion  for  the  Grtek  and  Ltitiu  languages,  the  portion  of  time  they  were 

'        V  Che  decree  to  spend  in  learning  those  languagea  would  be  much  more 

i^rrftubly  employ  I'd  in   knfnmg   English*  writing,  arithmetic,  ancient  and  modem 

"iitury,  gcotjraptny.  iml  t)ic  vfiiious  branches  of  rriathematics  and  roeehanict,  and  the 

EEnttal  i(tt<irc»t&  ot  tin  '      if  rs  gn^tly  promoted  thereby. 

I^cf  also  stated,  II .  xl  years  the  school  had  greatly  declined,  and  that 

*^t  hsd  been  very  Ji  -  at  the  school,  the  present  number  of  the  boys  who 

^>ta  lAstrttcted  in  Greek  and  Lat^n  being  not  more  than  30,  and  only  three  of  them 
wM^n,     The  salary  of  the  master  had  been  increased  to  £200  per  annum,  and,  on 
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the  Rev.  Mr,  Holme  to  a  benefice,  in  August  1842,  the  Rcv»  Mr. 
niood,  was  elected  to  the  mastership.    This  gentleman  was  the  only 
"       -  '     n  to  the  petition,  and  hv  complained  by  his  affida- 

rs  but  two  participated  in  his  election,  there  was 
:lieir  intention  to  apply  for  any  extension  of  thesya- 
ling  in  the  school ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  en- 
lu  a  restriction  that  he  should  not  take  more  than  eight 
id  not  to  take  more  than  ten  at  any  time  during  the  first 
I  He  insisted  that  the  charity  was  a  *'  free  grammar 
d^cd  by  the  decree  of  1803;  but  that,  if  the  prayer  of  the 
.  ij<  tioii  in  grammar  and  classical  learning  would  cease 
_,.  ,  .....  j,;  i!  ./bject  of  the  foundation,  and  the  school  would  degc- 
"•^e  intii  a  mere  commercial  academy,  or  become  assimilated  to  a  national  school ; 
^i  mfsrfovcr,  that  the  revenues  were  not  adequate  to  justify  so  great  a  deviation 
""'f  I  the  foundation.     The  petitioners,  in  rejdy  to  thix  nffidavlt,  swore, 

^'  :  of  the  electoi^  which  took  place  at  Iht^  Shoulder  of  Mutton,  t*> 

'wtiTit  trjc  f(^M»it   ■>*  'lit    ciuminer«  of  the   qualification  of  The  eatnlidatc^  lor  rhv 
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Ut.  Dcthetl  contended^  that  the  Bishop  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 

The  Vice-Chancellor  did  not  consider  the  statute  spoke  of  such  a  visiter  at  that 
the  gimmmar  school  in  question,  in  regard  to  what  was  now  propoaed  to  be 


fnUlIigmre. 


f  Mrefin^^  of  the  Srhooimatteri 

tkt  itU  0/  ^fan,^On  Tueiwiay.  July 

Ith.  at  10  o'clock,  the  annual  meeting 

School  masters   and   Mistressf*   waa 

iM  ai    Bt»hu[»'s   Court,  Ule  of   Man, 

the  sixe  of  the  diocese,  the  teach- 

are   enahled    to   a&semble   from   all 

I  of  the  i&lanrl,  and  on  this  occasion 

tiled  to  about  forty, 

The  proceedings  of  the  day  commenced 

1  ^>3r  pray  en  in  the  chapel,  after  which  the 

^^whap    gave   a   »hort    address   on   the 

^*  uties    and  spiritual    responsiliilitica    of 

^^^D^tcm,      He  then  unrobed,  and  pro- 

^^Brtletl  to  niakc  loquirica  into  the  »teps 

^^^tcli    had   been   taken  in  the   several 

^S^hools«  tjj  carry  out  the  plans  suggested 

^t  tlie  bst  meeting.     It  was  found,  that 

^lost  of  the  parochial  masters  had  par- 

^jftllj   adopted   the    monitorial    system* 

h«d   some  of  them   attempted  to 

iimultaneously.    They  all  stated 

iicceas  which  had  attended  the  plan 

iting  from  dictation,  and  agreed  in 

wisdom  of  adopting  the  schawl- books 

rIj    '   '       '      '      icty  for  Promoting 

After  dinner  the 

L  advantages  of  si- 

9US  teaching  ;    first  on  religious 

by  explaining,  tlux>ugh  qucs- 

a,  the  para^ble  of  the  barren  fig-tree. 

nc4  to  show  how,  by  easy  step  a,  the 

momentous  truths  might  be  ren- 

intdjigible  to  a  Httle  child,  and 

i  the  masters  to  make  the  attempt 

ucing  sovnethtngof  the  sort  into 

,  and  to  prepare  themselves 

uamining  the  several   classes   fre- 

dUjr  in  a  familiar  manner. 

ndJf,  on  arithmetic,  in  which,  by 

easy  questions,  which  the  scholars 

attempt  to  work  out  by  them* 

,  and  then  working  them  out  be- 

Bttoe  large  class  or  assembled  classes, 

ktfig  the   children   explain   and 

i  for  every  step,  the  prin- 

Uid  before  the  children, 

iearn,  not  only  how  to 

!  i.,v  (^u.v^uun,  but  why  the  process 


of  solution  was  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
manner  laid  down  by  the  rule.  He  in« 
aiated  strongly  on  miking  the  scholars, 
AS  far  as  possible,  comprehend  the  whole 
process. 

Thirdly,  on  sacred  history,  in  which, 
as  the  questions  were  asked,  the  places 
were  pointed  out  on  the  map«  and  the 
dates  on  the  chronological  table.  Thus, 
while  the  scholars  became  acquainted 
with  the  several  events  recorded  in  the 
Bible,  they  would  learn  the  position  of 
the  places,  and  the  relative  times  in 
which  they  occurred. 

He  showed,  too,  how  by  writing  down 
from  dictation  the  more  important  points 
which  had  been  thus  brought  before  the 
acholws,  they  would  be  Impressed  on 
their  memory,  and  clearness  would  be 
given  to  what  was  taught. 

He  advised  that  this  system  should  be 
gradually  used,  as  it  was  found  to  an- 
swer, and  that  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  weary  the  children  with  it.  He  urged 
the  masters  to  prepare  themselves  for 
this  and  their  other  duties  ;  and  pointed 
out  how  each  individual  master,  as  he 
acquired  any  new  knowledge,  might  thus 
impart  it  to  his  school,  particularly  to 
the  upper  classes  of  the  scholars.  The 
whole  was  dosed  with  a  short  prayer 
and  the  benediction. 

Promotion  q/*  Schooh  for  the  Cmnmer- 
ciat  and  AgricuHural  Cltt*tri> — The  in- 
formation possessed  by  the  Board  was 
such  as  to  satisfy  thern  that,  in  a  great 
majority  of  the  towns  of  the  diocese,  a 
lamentable  deficiency  of  adequate  schools 
existed,  and  that  in  almost  all,  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  good  school  of  the  sort, 
ultimately  to  support  itself,  would  be  a 
desirable  measure.  But  its  exertions  in 
this  diocese  have  been  necessarily  iimited 
by  its  means,  and  governed  by  its  cir- 
€umstances«  It  was  not  therefore  be- 
cause the  want  was  greatest,  though  that 
want  was  great,  but  becau&e  there  ap- 
peared a   fitting  opportunity,    that   the 
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EoKTd  determtnedi  in  the  fttit  ifiifafice» 

to  open  the  Dkocetan  Church  School, 
under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  G-  Elliot » 
B.A..  &t  Southampton.  In  the  but  Ee> 
port  it  wu  announced,  that  very  eligible 
premiics  had  been  secured,  of  which  Mr. 
Elliot  expected  to  take  posiession  at 
Lady-day  la*t»  and  the  best  hopes  of  the 
Board*  in  reference  to  this  school,  are 
now  in  the  course  of  fulfilment.  An 
examination  of  the  puptla  of  the  school, 
which  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  L 
Kcble  and  the  Rev.  W.  Orger,  has  given 
the  Board  the  greatest  satlsfsction. 
Upon  receiving  the  Report  in  question, 
tht?  following  resolution  was  agreed  to  : 
"  Resolved — That,  after  the  very  satis- 

^  factory  statement  of  the  condition  of 
the  Southampton  Diocesan  Church 
School,  the  Board  empower  the  ex- 
ft  aniinersi  who  shall  be  appointed  to 
f  examine  the  school  at  the  end  of 
the  next  half  year,  to  award  books 
as  priaes  to  such  scholars  as  shall 
appear  to  them  most  deserving.'* 
Since  the  last  Report,  a  fnvourabte 
opportunity  for  the  interference  of  the 
Board  has  occurred,  and  has  been  taken 
advantage  of  in  the  town  of  Dorking^ 
where,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Lo- 
cal Board,  it  was  determined  if  possible, 
to  establish  a  school  similar  to  that  at 
Southftmpton.  Mr.  Jackson  Hooke,  for* 
merly  classical  and  mathematical  assis- 
tant-master at  the  King's  School,  Sher- 
borne, was  appointed  Master-  He  entered 
upon  his  duties  after  Midsummer  holi- 
days, and  already  the  Board  is  furnished 
with  good  evidence  of  the  efficiency  and 
prosperity  of  the  school. 

U(>on  receiving  from  the  S.  W.  Drox- 
ford  Decanal  Board  a  very  full  account 
of  the  state  of  education,  as  regards  the 
middle  classes,  in  the  populous  parish  of 
Portsea,  the  Diocesan  Board  was  en- 
couraged to  attempt  the  establishment 
of  a  school  in  that  town  alao.  Mr.  Jere- 
miah Andrews^  mathematical  and  assist- 
ant-master at  the  Royal  Academy,  Gos- 
port.  was  elected  master,  and  he  was  to 
enter  upon  hit  duties  after  the  Christ- 
mas vacation. 

The  Board  has  thus  succeeded  in  esta- 
blishing three  schools  for  the  agricultural 
and  commercial  classes,  in  three  of  the 
most  important  towns  in  the  diocese, 
under  very  encouroging  circumstances. 
The  course  marked  out  for  the  Board 
seems  obvious — to  go  onwards,  until 
there  are  seminaries  of  the  Church, 
H>ls  of  true  religion  and  sound  learn- 


ing for  ail  the  children  of  our  ye<>iiii 
and  tradesmen  within  the  extent  of  thd 
Board's  operations. 

As  mistakes  are  still  pre\'alent  in  n 
gard  to  the  design  of  the  Board  **  tn  pro 
Rioting  schools  for  the  agricultural  ani 
commercial  classes/'  it  is  right  again  tt 
repeat  a  former  statement — "  That  thi 
Board  docs  not  dpsire  to  be  proprietors 
or  to  interfere  in  the  proprietorship,  o 
any  school,  or  to  engage  as  a  companyi 
in  scholastic  speculations.  The  promo- 
tion of  good  Church  of  England  scfaooti 
is  the  chief  and  paramount  object.  Thft 
guarantee  being  given,  the  Board  wil 
aid   individuals  in  the  c^^  nt  o 

such  schools,  when  requ  ilirij 

to  its  means," — Report  oj  i>*K-  *r ,,».  he^tf^ 
iHoceaan  Board t  1943, 
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NnJ7  College  in  Ireland,  —  The  n 
college,  in  which  young  men,  memberaoil 
the  Established  Church,  wilt  receive  In." 
struction  on  the  plan  pursued  in  th^l 
English  universities,  has  been  e$&tAbIished| 
at  Stackallon,  in  Ireland,  and  will  be  I 
opened  with  the  usuol  ceremonies  on  I 
the  Ist  of  Auguft.  The  college  is  dedi- 1 
catcd  to  St,  Columba.  The  govemort] 
have  already  founded  five  scbolanthipf^ 
which  will  be  held,  ctFteri^t  jjarihn^,  by 
the  sons  of  the  clergy,  with  a  preference 
to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
vernactilar  of  the  Irish  language.  His 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  thej 
Primate  of  all  Ireland,  has  consented  to] 
become  the  visiter  of  the  college,  and] 
the  following  noblemen  and  gentlemen  1 
have  been  appointed  governors: — ThcJ 
Earl  of  Dunraven  ;  Viscount  A  dare,  M.P,;  J 
Mr,  A.  S.  0*Brien,  M.P. ;  the  Very  Rev. 
Henry  Cotton,  D.C.L.,  Dean  of  Lismore; 
the  Rev,  R.  C.  Ebrington,  D.D..  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin;  the    Rev,  J.   Hawthorn  Todd, 

n;  ™ 

and  Subrector  of  Exeter  College.  Oxford.  ™ 
The  following  appointments  have   also 
been  made;^ — Warden,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Corbet   Singleton,  M.A. ;    Professor    of^| 
Greek,  the  Rev.  Matthew  Morton,  B,A, ;  V 
Professor  of  Latin,  the  Rev.  Henry  Tripp, 
M.A-;    Professor    of    Mathematics,  the 
Rev,  Robert  King,  B,A,     The  remaining 
arrangements  will  be  made  in  the  coune 
of  the  present  month. 


Hlnchesier  Dioctsan  Board, — ^At  the 
quarterly  meeting,  held  in  the  Chapter 
House  of  the  Cathedral,  on  the  4th  inst., 


D  D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;^ 
and  the  Rev.  W.  Sewell,  B.D.,  Felloin  * 
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the  R^v.  W.  G.  Huntingford  wi«  np- 
{jotnted  Treasurer  of  the  Bo«rdi  Tliic 
addjUorv&l  turn  of  £5  wa5  voted  m  ud  of 
I  buitdtng  the  parochial  schools  at  Ditiden, 
'  tnd  £iri  that  ot  Hiu^hunt.  Mr.  W, 
Potter,  aa&k tan t- master  of  the  Wanston 
School  (son  of  Mr.  Potter,  of  Stratton), 
has  been  "  '  *  !  by  the  Fiishop  of 
Wincbest  the  F»mham  Com- 

mon Scht>^  .,     -  ruom  of  Mr.  Martin, 

daosen  master  of  the  Farnham  Parochial 
Sdioal.  Mr  Martin  and  Mr.  W,  Potter 
vrre  ptiptla  of  the  Diocenn  Tnlning 
School 

Eton  Coituffe. — It  is  not.  (lerhapf ,  f^ene- 
filly  known  that  the  schoIara»  to  be  qua- 
[  bUbd  U»  be  elected  on  the  foundation  of 
[Eton,  must  t»e  bom  of  parents  legally 
(married,  and  within   the  limits  of  the 
I  Ktngdf>m  of  England  {infra  regnum  nof- 
\  AngHof)^     Persons  bom  in  freland 
_«r  Scotland  arc  ineligible,  Henry  VI,  (by 
rr.ii^e  was  founded  and  en- 
having  been  only  "  Do- 
1  ,"  while  Scotland  was  an 
entlcnt  kingdom.    Scholim  are  not 
Bible  earlier  than  the  age  of  eighty 
than  that  of  sLtteen  ;  and  are 
•upeFannuated  at  eighteen,  unless  placed 
oo  th€  indenture  as  nominated  for  King's 
It  aeventeen»  when  they  may  remain  till 
they  bttve  attained  their  nineteenth  year. 
Even  at  eighteen  they  may  retire  6'om 
the  foundation,  and  remain  at  the  school 
as   Oppidans.     The   election    generally^ 
though  not  necessarily,  takes  place  on 
the  last  Monday  in  July ;  the  statutable 
period  extending  from  the  feast  of  St. 
Thomas  i  Becket  (July  7thJ  to  that  of 
the  A»umption    (August   15th).     The 
ProToct  of  King's  names  two  days  within 
L  this  period,  from  which  the  Provost  of 
Eton  selects  one.     At  this  period  the 
f^eumination    of    the    appUcants    takes 
i  |ltace.    The  names  of  the  successful  can- 
^didates  are  then  placed  in  indentures, 
•nd  they  succeed  to  King's  in  the  order 
here  determined^  as  vacAncica  occur  in 
at   college.     The  vacancies  at  King's 
Kus  supphed  from  Eton  have  amounted 
Upon  an  average  to  about  four  in  every 
For  the  first  time  since  the  found- 
don  of  Eton  College  there  are  no  va- 
ncies  this  year   (at  present)  on    the 
bumUtion  of  King's;    nor,   indeed,  is 
here  any  probability  of  a  vacancy   in 
at  college  being  declared  within   the 
hort    time    now    to  eiaiiae  before  the 
limited  period  expires.     The  election  is 
irested  in    the    Provosts  of    Eton    and 
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King's,  the  Vice-Provost  of  Kton.  two 
Fellows  of  Kmg's  (the  Pt>ser»)  of  the 
degree  of  M.A.,  and  the  Head  Master  of 
Eton. 

Rifoi  College  ChapeL—Tht  great  wwt 
window  has  just  been  fully  exposed  to 
view  by  the  removal  of  the  massive  and 
unsightly  woodwork  on  ettlter  side, 
which  was  accomplished  during  the  ex- 
tensive repairs  and  aJterations  which 
have  been  recently  completed  within  the 
interior  of  the  sacred  edifice.  Consider- 
able anxiety  has  been  manifested  for 
some  time  past  amongst  the  upper  boys 
at  the  college  (and.  indeed »  throughout 
the  establishment)  to  have  the  present 
plain  glass  of  this  window  (which  ratiks 
amongst  the  finest  of  any  of  the  win- 
dows of  our  cathedral  churches  in  the 
kingdom)  entirely  removed,  and  replaced 
with  stained  glaas,  containing  devices 
and  emblems  from  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
The  upper  boys  of  the  college  have  ap- 
plied to  the  authoritieit  of  the  college  for 
permission  to  carry  this  intention  into 
effect,  and  to  defray  the  whole  expense 
from  out  of  their  own  pockets.  In  this 
liberal  undertaking  there  is  no  doubt 
that  very  matenal  pecuniary  assistance 
will  be  rendered  by  many  old  Etonians.  h 
Mr  Eastlake,  the  Royal  Academician,  M 
has  just  been  applied  to  on  the  tubject,  V 
and  he  has  consented  to  furnish  a  design 
in  conformity  with  the  views  of  the 
liberal  originators  of  the  coniempUited 
improvement  and  ornament  to  the  cha- 

I 

WiMtmimter  S^Aoo/,— The  Right  Rev,  ■ 
Dr,  Carey.  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  has 
lately  placed  in  the  bands  of  trustees  the 
munificent  sum  of  £20,000,  for  the  bene- 
fit, after  the  death  of  his  Lordship  and 
Mrs.  Carey,  of  students  elected  from 
Westminster  School  to  Christ  Church, 
O^ord. 

Chureh  Schooimojter/  Asaoeiation  for 
Etsex, — The  first  meeting  of  the  Associ- 
ation was  held  at  Chelmsford  on  the  8th 
inst*,  the  Rev.  the  Rector  of  the  pariah 
in  the  chair.  The  design  is  to  hold 
quarterly  meetings  on  a  Saturday  at  Col- 
chester, Chelmsford,  Urentwood,  and 
Wttham,  to  be  prestided  over  by  a  clergy- 
man :  to  provide  a  library  of  books  for 
circulation  among  the  members  ,-  to  read 
a  paper,  or  to  have  a  lecture  delivered  ; 
and  also  to  discuss  some  question  con- 
nected with  education.     Secretaries,  the 
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Rev.  John  Bramaton,  Wilhwn,  and  Mr. 
Wm.  Fonylh,  Chelmsford, 

Schooimoiteri^  Unitm  fhr  ihf  Dfanery 
tf  B^mimier. — A  numerou*  meeting  of 
the  Ckrgy  of  the  Deanery  of  Bedminstcr, 
which  wftA  Alio  Attended  by  »everfti  pftro- 
chlAl  SchoolmAnten  and  ScboolmUtres- 
aes,  and  many  ladies  and  gentleraen  of 
the  neighbourhood,  was  held  at  the 
National  School-room  of  the  parish  of 
Long  Ashton,  on  the  28th  of  June,  for 
the  ptirposu  of  forwarding  the  objects 
contemplated  in  the  formation  of  the 
Schoolmasters'  Union.  The  Rev.  H.  F, 
Gray,  the  Diocesan  Inspector  of  Schools* 
examined  the  children  The  Rev.  Dio- 
cesan Inspector  delivered  a  very  interest- 
ing and  practical  Lecture  on  Education, 
traclriK  the  Madras  system  to  it*  origin, 
and  particularly  impressing  on  the  teach- 
ers the  necessity  of  making  the  scholars 
thoroughly  understand  what  they  were 
doing,  and  not  to  he  over^anxious  to 
hasten  their  progress.  At  two  o'clock, 
many  of  the  clergy,  and  the  schoolmas- 
ters and  schiKjlmistresses  dined  together. 
There  are  four  prizes  to  be  given  at  the 
next  annual  meeting : — one  of  Tfi,  kindly 
promised  on  behalf  of  the  Bishop  to  the 
master  of  the  best  parochial  school  in 
the  Deanery  ;  one  of  £3,  from  the  funds 
of  the  Society,  to  be  given  to  the  mia- 
trcss  of  the  best  school  conducted  by  a 
female  teacher :  — another  prize  of  £1 
from  a  member  of  the  Society,  to  the 
schoolmaster  or  mistress  who  shall  com^ 
pose  the  most  approved  Essay  on  the 
best  means  of  giving  separate  instruc- 
tion to  Monitors ;  ond  a  prize  of  ten 
shillings  to  the  author  of  the  second-best 
Essay  on  the  aame  subject-  A  very  ge- 
neral desire  was  expresseil,  especially  by 
the  stboolmaaters,  that  the  meeting 
might  be  repeated  more  frequently  than 
once  a  year,  and  it  was  proposed  that 
local  meetings  should  be  held. 


Sheffield  Church  of  SngUmd  /lU 
Society, — A  very  beautiful  piece 
chanjsm  for  UlustratiDg  the  mol 
the  earth,  moon,  &c,  has  been  pr 
to  the  Institution  by  Mr.  Botbam, 
town,  the  ingenious  artist,  ^ho 
and  executed  the  whole.  The  su 
centre  is  represented  by  a  globula 
round  which  a  small  terrestria 
slowly  moves,  to  represent  the 
path  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit :  11 
nol  rotation  of  this  globe  on  itacn 
presenting  the  alternations  of  i 
night  in  the  most  beautiful  n 
while  the  monthly  phases  of  tli< 
are  simultaneously  exhibited  wr 
feet  accuracy  of  effect.  There  i 
other  illustrations  of  various  lui 
geocentric  planes,  &c.,  which  an 
understood  and  admired  on  aaigli 
machine,  than  they  can  be  inti 
described  tn  words.  The  whole 
mimic  orbs  and  satellites  are  ] 
equable  relative  motion  byasecrei 
acting  through  trains  of  exqulait 
work.  The  execution  of  the  ap 
is  as  highly  creditable  to  the  ing 
as  the  gift  of  it  is  honourable 
generosity,  of  the  artist. 

Vocal  Music  €u  a  branch  nf  o 
Instruction, — In  all  the  public  sci 
Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  otb 
man  States,  instruction  in  vocal 
is  introduced  as  an  elementary  hr 
education.  The  same  thing  i«  tl 
in  military  schools,  in  which  th 
mon  soldiers  are  instructed  in 
along  with  reading,  writing,  aritl 
and  those  branches  of  tnathematic 
are  applicable  to  the  milltar 
Musical  World, 


DEATH. 
Knox.  Rev.  Dr.,  Head  Master  c 
bridge  School,  on  Sunday, 
11443. 
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We  have  received  letters  from  both  the  author  and  publisher  of  "  The  f^ 
School  Expositor,"  explaining  in  some  measure  the  confusion  of  which  H 
and  other  correspondents  have  complained.  It  appears,  that  there  arc  two  B 
of  the  work  now  on  sale,  the  one  from  which  our  extracts  were  mode,  being  a 
Edition  ]**  the  other,  however^  being  &till  on  sale  by  hundreds.  We  have  th 
sure  of  renewing  our  recommendation, — only  purchaiers  roust  make  sure  of  tfe 
eilition. 


A  PLEA    FOR    THE    ADMISSION    OF   CERTAIN    SCHOOL- 
MASTERS INIO  HOLY  ORDERS. 

^itr~l  am  fully  aware,  that  in  the  suggestions  wliich  this  letter  ooti* 
l*infi|  I  propose  that  which,  in  the  eyes  of  men  of  the  world,  will  lover  the 
ivik  md  even  Uie  respectability  of  the  clerical  office ;  and  it  might 
therefore  be  natural  for  me  to  expect^  that  I  should  have  the  whole  m« 
ilgat  of  my  profession  against  me ;    but  though  my  proposal  may  ooC  ' 

with  that  acceptance  with  which  1  hope  it  htII  be  received.  1 1 

l«r?bced  that  it  is  not  on  any  selfish  ground,  much  leas  from  ] 
^^  the  clergy   will  oppose  it.     We  have  all — bishops,  pfieslB»  i 
deacons,  entered  on  our  awful  offices  as  the  ambaasadors  of  God ; 
f^l  tlie  inexpressible  value  of  that  gospel  mercy,  which  it  it  our  h%UI 
privilege  to  proclaim  to  every  creature,  and  I  believe  we  are  prepaffed] 
**  a  body  to  give  up  anything,   or  to  submit  to  anything,  which  may  | 
^^e  tis  to  make  fuller  proof  of  our  ministry,  rejoicing  that  we  um  \ 
'  Quoted  wortliy  to  suffer  shame  for  His  name,  whose  we  are,  and  whom 
*^  ixt  bound  to  serve.  There  is  not,  I  believe,  in  the  whole  large  body  of  j 
*"e  ooascIentiouB  English  clergy,  from  tlie  highest  prelate  to  the  lowest 
^^^^^,  one  ijidividual  who  would  not  gladly  give  op  station,  for^ne, 
*"*^  all  that  the  world  holds  dear,   and  wiilLugly  spend  hie  life  in  the 
^fformance  of  the  most  menial  offices,  if  he  could  hope  by  ao  dotn^  to 
^^  OQore  acceptance  for  the  message  which  he  is  comauBBaoiied  ta  \ 
j^*hiiT,    We  have  no  worldly  ends  to  gain,  we  are  looking  for  otlier 

^  *llie  suggestions  which  I  will  now  proceed  to  lay  before  you,  are  ia 

^^^  £rst  place  founded  on  the  evident  insufficiency  of  the  present  num- 

^^  of  the  clergy  to  perform  the  work  which   they  liave  to  do,     Suf- 

^ieat  attention  has  not  been  yet  generally  directed  towards  the  great  , 

^^te  of  life  in  our  profession,  though  1  believe  it  has  attracted  the 

^^teittion  of  medical  men ;  but  this  waste  of  life  does  not  demand  lest  j 

^Qaideration.  because  it  is  caused  by  the  slow  and  silent  hand  of  duk 

(9se.     It  was  lately  remarked  by  an  eminent  physician,  that  he  sob- 

icribed  to  no  society  with  so  great  pleasure,  as  that  for  giriog  paatoril 

&id  to  our  clerg}' ;   for  no  one,  he  said,  without  similar  experieace  to 

tis  own,  could  believe  the  number  of  painful  cases  which  were  coati* 

aually  coming  before  him,  of  clergymen  whose  health  was  hopdesaly 

ruined  by  over-work  and   over-anxiety.     No  army.  I  am  persuaded, 

after  the  longest  campaign  in  the  most  unhealthy  climate,  ever  had  so 

many  of  its  officers  on  the  sick-list  as  our  church  now  has ;  and  tilings 

are  becoming  worse  every  day.     It  is  natural  that  it  should  be  to ; 

^fae  physical  strength  requisite  for  the   celebration  of  divine 

^^kce  every  Sunday*  in  a  loud  voice,  which  can  be  heard  by  the  < 

^Vcmgregatioo.  and  not  in  that  under-tone  in  which  the  Romish  1 

read  their  services — the  weekly  day  of  rest  being  oeceasaiily  tak^ 

tis»    the    impossibility    increasingly  felt,    especially  in    couin 

tricts,   of  obtaining  any  temporary  help,  so  as  to  enable  ui 

bolidaya  from   time  to  time  to    recruit  our  strength  —  t 
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parochial  visitiitg  and  care  of  the  sick  —  the  superintendence 
the  schools  and  other  local  charitable  institutions — the  anxiety  of  mi 
which  nece^^sarily^  accompanies  the  performance  of  every  spiritual  du 
and  especially  when  we  feel  that  those  duties  are  so  inadequately  per- 
formed, in  consequence  of  the  numbers  which  are  so  frequently  com 
mitted  to  our  individual  care — these  things  must  have  a  tendency 
undermine  the  strongest  constitution.  It  is,  1  believe,  a  well  kno 
fact,  that  the  complaints  of  the  throat  and  cheat,  which  are  so  common 
amongst  the  clergy*  are  by  no  means  so  prevalent  amongst  the  mem* 
bers  of  the  bar.  who  appear  to  be  so  much  engaged  in  speaking,  nor  are 
they  as  common  even  amongst  the  ministers  of  dissenting  conj 
gations,  who  might  be  expected  to  sufier  as  much  as  the  clergy.  \Vh 
ever  be  the  c^use,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  every  place  frequcn 
by  invalids,  cither  at  home  or  abroad — at  Torquay  or  at  Naples,  at 
hot  well  of  Clifton  or  at  Nice — there  are  more  clergymen  who  are  coi 
pletely  broken  down  and  disabled,  in  consequence  of  their  professioi 
work,  than  members  of  any  other  profession.  To  check  this  great  di 
struction  of  strength  and  liealth  in  our  profession,  it  would  certainly  " 
most  desirable  to  lessen  the  physical  exertion,  to  give  the  means  for' 
an  occasional  holiday,  and  to  take  off  somewhat  of  his  anxiety  from 
every  parochial  clergyman. 

But  if  the  heftlth  of  the  clergy  as  a  profession  is  failing  under  their 
present  duties,  and  their  numbers  are  insufficient  for  the  fields  whii "" 
they   are  already   cultivating,   what  will   be  the  ca^e  when  the  rei 
measures  of  government  come  into  full  operation,  and  new  and  hithei 

^uncultivated  fields  being  opened  to  us,  our  already  much  too  burdeu 
ranks  are  required  to  provide  for  the  duties  of  (I  would  hope)  at  least 
thousand  new   churches  ?    What  will  be  the  case  when  the  spirit 
missionary  zeal  shall  spread  amongst  us,  as  spread  it  will,  and  hundri 
of  our  clergy  shall   leave  our  already  thinned  numbers,  to  carry 
mcasage  of  the  gospel  to  the  neglected  colonies  of  our  vast  empire, 
to  the  heathen  w  orid  ? 

The  suggestion,  however,  which  I  have  to  make,  rests  not  only  on 
the  present  waste  of  life  in  our  profession,  and  the  acknowledged 
dequacy  of  our  numbers  to  enter  ou  these  new  fields  of  labour  wh 
are  opening  on  every  side  around  us,  but  it  is  also  founded  on 
ascertained  fact,  that  dissent  spreads  solely  amongst  those  classes 
aocietj^  from  which  our  clergy  are  not  taken.  It  is  well,  Hir.  to  have  a 
learned^  w  ell-bred,  and  highly  educated  clergy  ;  men  of  refined  man- 
ners and  sensitive  feelings,  who  can  mix  with  ease  as  equals,  equals  in 
all  that  constitutes  a  gentleman  as  well  as  a  Christian,  with  a  Percy  or 

i-a  Howard.     But  it  is  well  also  to  have  a  clergy  with  ivhom  all  classes 
Df  the  people  can  associate  with  ease,  men  whom  they  can  feel  their 

Ipersonal  friends  and  companions ;  who  can  sit  down  with  them  at  their 
fiocial  meals,  and  throw  no  restraint  over  the  family  circle  by  their  pre- 
sence except  such  as  the  sanctity  of  their  character  may  spread  around 
them.     It  may  be  said  that  we  are  willing  to  mix  with  all  classes,  tf 
re  w^ould  gladly  join  the  family  party  of  the  shopkeeper  or  peasant. 

fthat  so  far  from  wishing  to  make  our  doing  so  appear  an  act  of  cond< 
scension,  we  esteem,  with  no  mock  humility,  our  highest  title  to  be. 
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*'Sernis  servorum  Dei.**  But  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  thoiagh  we  are  i 
II  rilling  to  mix  witii  the  lowest  as  we  are  able  to  mix  with  the  highest  \ 
ekiseft,  that  all  classes  can  mix  with  us  in  familiar  social  ijitercourse* 
without  any  feeling  of  restraint.  Our  manners^  our  tastes »  our  subjects 
[  «f  oonvccBadon,  even,  I  think,  when  we  speak,  as  I  trust  the  clergy 
till  ever  speak,  ou  subjects  connected  with  religion,  are  different  from 
time  of  tlie  middle  and  lower  classes.  The  dissenting  minister  can 
mi  the  family  of  the  shopkeeper  j  the  Wesleyan  country  preacher  can 
joia  the  labourer  at  his  evening  fireside »  and  neither  the  shopkeeper  nor 
tbe  labourer  feel  restrained  by  the  presence  of  persons  of  superior  rank. 
Tliey  mix  with  them  as  equals,  as  persons  of  the  same  cla^s,  having  the 
iime  class  interests  j  they  know  that  they  have  a  personal  acquaintance 
lith  all  the  circumstances  of  their  own  station,  which  they  will  never 
beEere  that  the  higher  ranks  can  have,  and  they  are  therefore  wiUing 
to  enter  freely  into  conversation  with  them.  They  feel  them  to  be  of  t 
tbeoiselveR,  and  therefore  naturally  feel  satisfaction  in  their  success  as 
flBMStcre  of  Christ.  Now,  Sir,  if  the  higher  classes  of  our  society  owe 
iBQch  to  the  daily  familiar  intercourse  of  the  ordained  ser\'ants  of  God  ; 
if  they  owe  much  of  the  tone  of  Christian  piety  which  increasingly,  I 
tnist,  pervadea  them,  to  the  private  unofficial  visits  of  the  Clergy,  why 
ikHild  our  church  deprive  the  lower  classes  of  this  great  privilege,  so 
viiHngly  given  them  by  other  churches,  and  especially  by  the  church  of 
Boiae?  for,  wliile  we  refuse  to  §ive  them  clergy  of  their  own  class,  we 
eertiinly  deprive  them  of  this  privilege.  We  have  at  the  present  1 
;  less  induence  over  the  masses  in  our  parishes,  than  is  almost 
liy  possessed  by  the  priests  of  the  Romish  church  in  Ireland ; 
( iiot»  because  we  are  less  active  and  leas  zealous  in  the  work  of 
^  mimstry,  or  because  we  are  not  as  ready  to  give  temporal  assistance 
to  the  utmost  of  our  power ;  it  is  chiefly  because  the  priests  of  that 
cliQrch,  which  so  eminently  possesses  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  are  taken 
out  of  the  masees,  as  well  as  out  of  the  higher  ranks,  and  these  not  only 
bwe  the  means  of  more  intercourse  and  knowledge  of  those  masses»  hut 
the  masses  also  feel  more  sympathy  with  them* 
Bat  while  our  chmrch  loses  in  a  great  measure  its  hold  over  the 
and  lower  grades  of  our  people  by  not  giving  them  ordained  , 
of  their  own  classes,  it  is  at  the  same  time  certainly  unable  to  ' 
**tliti  many  promising,  and  I  believe  truly  pious  members  of  these 
^Jittea  in  her  communion,  because  she  will  not  permit  them  to  enter 
^  liny  capacity  the  ranks  of  her  ordained  teachers.  How  common  is 
^  uid  I  would  thank  God  it  is  so  common,  to  find  young  men  of  the 
'^'^  daases^  whose  hearts  are  fully  set  in  them  to  make  known  to 
•'tfttrs  the  gospel  which  has  brought  peace  to  themselves  ;  they  at  first 
"fiOoiDc  Sunday  School  teachers,  and  rejoice  in  the  work  !  but  they 
*>Ott  wish  to  give  more  of  their  time  and  strength  to  the  promotion  of 
'«eir  Saviour's  kingdom  upon  earth — they  wish  to  be  sent  forth  duly  ap- 
pointed and  audiorized  for  the  great' work.  Our  church,  or  rather  our 
^ops,  immediately  shut  the  door  in  their  face ;  for  they  wiU  not  as 
^general  rule  allow  any  to  enter  the  ministry  of  our  church  without 
property  as  well  as  learning.  The  consequence  is,  that  these  young 
ICB.  who  in  piety  and  scriptural  knowledge  would  often  yield  to  none 
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|the  admitted  candidEttes  for  ordersp  while  in  zeal  for  Q<m 
in  aptitude  for  the  work  of  an  evangelist,  they  surpass  ^ 
that  if  they  wish  to  tench  any  but  the  young,  our  chi3 

|r  servicca.  They  would,  it  is  true,  be  perfectly  willing 
ation  time  in  teaching  the  Iambi,  but  they  have  a  very 
-and  more  than  a  desire — tliey  have  a  feeUng  that  it  19 

Ipcnd  their  lives  in  making  known  the  glad  tidings  of  Balr, 
But  whatever  probationary  time  they  may  be  willing 

I  humbler  office  of  teaclier  of  the  young,  there  is  no  hope 
of  ever  gaining  admission  amongst  the  ordained  tead 
What  is  the  consequence  ? — These  young  men  leave  £ 

,  are  welcomed  by  the  diflaenter  with  open  arms.  It  ia 
experience,  that  a  young  man  has  said, — ■*"  I  feel  the  t 

I  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  I  should  wish  to  rer 

|im union  ;  but  I  am  anxious  to  spend  my  life  in  making  ki 
lis  to  men — ^and  I  believe  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  I  shi: 

I  Church  of  England  will  not  give  me  a  ray  of  hope  th 
permit  me  to  do  so :    she  will  allow  me  to  teach  the 
will  never  conaent  to  my  teaching  others.     I  therefore 
the  Wesley ans." 

iut  it  is  bettcFi  it  may  be  said,  to  lose  these  zealous  youn| 

Imve  persons  of  such  vulgar  taste  ai  preachers  in  our  pulp 
to  dwell  upon  the  point,  that  an  ordained  minister  ne< 
Lin  licensed  to  preach,  let  us  take  the  difficulty  in  the  for 
I  brought  forward.     The  sermons,  it  is  objected,  and  the  ^ 

Ithc  ministry  of  those  ordained  from  the  lower  ranks  wil 
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for  withottt  a  learaed  clergy  our  church  will  he  m  continual 
'  of  falling  into  beresf,  I  roost  freely  grant,  that  without  learning 
I  the  clergy  there  will  never  be  stability  of  doctrine  in  the  Church  ;  at 
tlie£tme  time  it  by  no  means  foDowg,  as  a  consequence,  that  all  our 
dergy  should  be  learned.  Besides,  most  of  the  bishops  do  not  only 
require  learning,  they  require  a  money  qualification  also  in  a  candidate 
(or orders;  for  they  require  that  he  should  have  obtained  his  leamiug 
in  particular  places,  and  make  an  university  degree  necessary  for  ordina- 
tion. If  they  simply  required  a  certain  standard  of  learning  and  apti- 
tude for  the  office  of  deacon,  why  should  they  not  judge  of  these  points 
ia  th«dr  own  examination  of  the  candidates  ?  but  they  require  a  cer- 
tificate of  their  learning  having  satisfied  other  examiners  at  Oxford  and 
Ciiittbridge. — I  speak  of  the  general  practice.  Now,  it  would  be  dero- 
gatory to  their  lordships  to  suppose  that  they  have  any  need  of  the  help 
of  the  universities  to  enable  them  to  discover  the  extent  of  any  person's 
laming ;  they  are  perfectly  able  to  ascertain  this  for  themselves  ; — the 
Ttqainng,  therefore^  an  university  degree  in  a  candidate  for  ordination 
imot  requiring  a  certain  standard  of  learning;  it  is  requiring  the  candi- 
^t  to  Imve  possessed  sufficient  property  to  have  acquired  the  learning 
iQ  I  certain  placci  and  to  take  a  degree;  it  is»  in  fact»  introducing  a 
mMj  qualification  as  essential  to  ordination.  A  boy  must  be  placed 
at  nine  years  of  age  to  fit  him  for  Oxford  or  Cambridge  ;  let 
ense  of  his  maintenance,  clothes,  and  instruction  be  a  hundred 
Ijtar;  he  must  remain  at  school  till  nineteen:  here,  then,  without 
_  the  accumulation  of  interest,  is  a  sum  of  a  thousand  pounds 
I  spent  in  preparing  him  for  the  university.  The  boy  goes  to  Oxford 
Dbridge  ;  say  that  during  the  four  years  that  he  is  there  previous 
to*lu8  ordination  his  expenses  amount  to  eight  hundred  pounds,  and  we 
bve  then,  without  considering  the  accumulation  of  interest,  a  money 

ilification  of  at  least  eighteen  hundred  pounds  requisite  in  every 
lo&didate  for  orders.  It  would  1  think  be  easy  to  shew  that  the  clergy 
|llf  the  Church  of  England  do  not  on  an  average  obtain  more  than  ^vt 
pv  cent  on  the  capital  sunk  in  their  education,  or  in  other  words  that 
they  are  receiving  no  pecuniary  recompense  whatever  for  their  time  and 
*«ndc€8.  The  present  standard  of  the  examination  for  orders  might  be 
prtverved,  and  yet  no  such  money  qualification  as  is  now  demanded  be 
'paired ;  for  1  believe  it  will  be  owned,  even  by  those  who  are  the 
Warmest  supporters  of  our  universities, — to  none  of  whom  will  1  for  one 
^^MmcQt  yield  in  feelings  of  respect  and  gratitude  towards  our  Almae 
Mitres,  for  1  am  conscious  of  the  benefit,  and  w^ell  remember  the 
^y  happy  hours  which  the  groves  of  his  have  given  rae — that 
^'Soy  a  man  might  thoroughly  prepare  himself  for  the  usual  exami- 
P&tion  of  a  bishop  at  considerably  less  than  half  the  expense  which 
**  oeccssarily  required  in  securing  a  degree. 

But  though  I  think  the  e&me  standard  of  learning  might  be  pre* 
•fifTed  amongst  the  clergy,  and  yet  such  a  high  money  qualification 
^htnot  be  required,  yet  1  see  not  why  all  ordained  ministers  should 
^  learned  men.  In  many  a  country  parish  and  populous  town  district 
**^  of  the  same  level  in  education  as  dii^senting  ministers  might  be 
aadcr  Gud  ae  useful*  aiid,  1  believe,  more  so  than  the  prcbcnt  rank  oi 
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tiere  mighL  if  it  were  foond  etpetikot.  be  cIctct  qC  U&e  pre*    1 
a  trerj  p«n^b  to  guide  the  uumBtry  of  Uzose  whom  I  wisli  t&     } 
d  tD  help  them  ^  but  of  this  I  am  persaadeni,  that  an  abun* 
ork  mi^ht  eteirwbere  be  fotmd  suited  to  &  cla*^  of  clergy  of 
nk  and  iufenor  education,  and  that  we  greatly  requiie  the  lid 
lass  of  ckr^  not  only  on  account  of  the  insofficienc?  of  oai 
tubers,  but  becaii;se  we  are  not  as  fitted  as  they  would  be  to 
le  middle  and  lower  dftaes  in  the  social  circle  and  an)tmd 
es  oC  their  eoCta^  and  homes.      How  many  a  paroehy     , 

now  woiTti  down  with  hk  work,  wodld  rejoiese  to  hare  tome    1 
^ktant  b  bb  pamh,  who  could  dd  him  in  the  church  in  tbi    \ 

pnyeia*  in  ooeagiooal  pnadimg  doriof  his  absence  irQm 
ic  oddxniion  of  &sm  sKnaaitSp  in  bdfrin^  tbe  dead,  viiil' 
u*  and  R^efintendin?  the  schools. 

ho  an  »ei|iiauited  with  ^^aiSleted  eomilzy  parishes*  wheie  the 
thirty  or  Ibrty  hooaea  Ins  men  up  at  many  milea  dktanee 
imb  cburtJi*  weU  kiMiw  bniw  deniable  it  wofi^  be  to  hvtt  in 
eae  bamkts  the  Etile  dhipei  or  oratorj.  where  those  who  am 
ind  ia&m  to  neadi  their  pmsh  ^nn^b  mi^t  wodihip  the 
*ir  fftthcT^,  and  bold  ^t  that  form  of  ioutMl  wofd$  whidi  otir 

deliTeied  to  them.      Bock  oratotie^  the  traTeller  sees  scat—. 

and  thes?  tbronsh  the  rallks  of  Switzerland :  and  in  soet^ 
el*  be  miT  *ee  the  Italkn  peasanl^  offering  their  morning 
tore  they  jtart  for  tb«r  daily  Tork.     Many  cSf  our  parochj^? 
*  the  means,  tbion^h  the  liberality  of  their  people,  of  lai^^O 
TJe^  in  flje  distant  l^iakt?  M  tbtir  faii«bes  ;  but  with  tN^^ 
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It  inaj  be  fiirtlier  objected,  that  the  Church  of  England  has  wisel] 
'  **dcn  even  the  deacons  to  follow  any  secular  occupation »  and  tha 
Treiboold  lose  so  macb»  not  only  in  learning,  but  also  in  spirituality  i 
^mind  in  the  clergy,  if  we  allowed  the  Christian  minister  to  entangltl 
'  iiscif  with  the  affairs  of  this  life»  tliat  whatever  other  advantage  ] 
jbl  be  g&ined,  as  we  ?ee  is  the  case  in  the  Moravian  mis&ions,  it 
lid  by  no  means  be  wise  to  do  so.  It  follows  of  course^  that  if  the 
are  to  depend  entirely  for  their  support  on  their  private  fortunes, 
t  the  incomes  derived  from  their  profession,  which  w*e  have  shown  to 
t  nothing,  they  must  be  chosen  from  the  higher  classes,  and  an  income 
fit  kast  £100  a  year  must  be  provided  for  them;  and  thus  there  is  an 
1  at  once  with  the  whole  proposal  for  the  ordination  of  persons  of 
lower  ranks*  But,  Sir,  supposing  there  are  in  our  church  a  class  of  I 
Inea  who  have  an  occupation,  which  if  it  be  not  strictly  spiritual  cer- 
*  *  Jy  is  not  secular;  an  honourable  and  most  useful  occupation »  closely 
"'connected  with  our  profession;  which,  so  far  from  entangling  them  with 
tie  affairs  of  this  life,  has  a  direct  tendency  to  lead  their  thoughts  to 
lumber  and  better  objects.  If  there  are  in  our  church  a  clasa  of  men 
of  lower  rank  to  our  present  clergy,  accustomed  to  a  less  expenditure, 
•nd  in  the  habit  of  associating  from  earliest  childhood  as  friends  and 
Mmpanions  with  middle  and  lower  ranks  of  society^  and  always  consi- 
(lered  by  these  ranks  as  having  the  same  class  interests  with  themselves  : 
ifthisclosSf  speaking  of  them  as  a  body,  be  men  anxious  to  devote 
thdr  Uves  to  the  glory  of  God»  and  who  have  with  this  object  often 
choicn  the  profession  in  which  they  are,  at  a  great  worldly  sacrifice  to 
themselves ;  if  this  class  be  well  instructed  in  the  Scriptures,  attached 
I  our  church,  and  of  greater  intelligence  and  better  education  than 
\  round  them ;  have  we  not  the  exact  persons  whom  wc  want 
d  forth  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  as  the  or- 
i  minbtcTs  of  our  church  ?  And  do  not  our  schoolmajsters  exactly 
ond  with  the  description  which  1  have  given  ?  I  will  not  prolong 
er  by  any  attempt  to  show  how  the  promise  of  future  ordination 
"I  many  to  undertake  the  office  of  schoolmaster,  who  are  in 
'  most  fitted  for  it,  nor  will  I  endeavour  to  point  out  how  it 
cHeer  many  of  those  most  deserving  and  hard  working  young 
D,  who  are  devoting  all  their  energies  to  tlie  schools  of  our  church, 
fthe  hope  were  held  out  to  them  of  increased  and  more  honoured 
n«  of  usefulness.  Much,  Sir,  might  he  said  on  these  points,  and  at 
other  time  I  may  endeavour  to  draw  your  attention  again  to  the  sub- 
but  at  the  present  I  will  confine  myself  to  what  1  have  already 

'  are  signs  on  the  world's  horizon  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  a  day 

of  more  democratic  feeling  and   greater  equality  of  ranks. 

I  love  those  days  in  which  the  lower  classes  looked  up  with 

and  respect  and   affection   to  those  above  them— much  a*  I 

rive,  if  I  could,  to  call  them  back  again,  for  they  were  quieter 

ier  days ;  yet  I  cannot  conceal  from  myself  tlmt  those  days  are 

\  passing  away,  even  in  Austria  herself— and  nowhere  more 

i  pasnng  away  than  in  this  country.     The  low^er  classes  seem 

Vf  to  have  less  respect  for  the   oiiinions  of  those  above  them  ; 


3CM  MOfts  wo«w  fir  putenck  or  muvi^ATtOH, 

they  v^  beooBiBg  every  day  more  iodependent  ia  th^  feelings*  looking] 
to  tbe  ofwiioiit  of  tbcir  o-wn  cl%»,  stid  cwTng  less  for  tbote  < 
SbaB  we  ddenTOWf  to  stem  die  ennent  ?  Shall  we  say  to  i  ~ 
i^^^Wt  v31  mewtr  adinil  any  of  your  friends  or  associate?  into  oar  ' 
Cfdwiied  BicMtry?  Lei  in  beware  ia  time  lest  the  current  be  too 
ttfoi^  for  Bi.  and  we  and  oar  church  be  swept  away  before  it. 
Let  1BI  beware,  kit  wliile  we  attempt  to  please  the  ^tidious  ta»te  of 
oor  higher  imnks.  the  feeling?  of  the  maaaes  be  aJieaated  from  us.  and 
the  semis  of  thoosanda  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  Sanour's 
name.  Let  as  throw  out  our  anchors  strong  and  drm  into  the  feelings 
of  tbe  people — ^let  them  love  our  ministry,  because  their  fathers  and 
tbetr  aons  and  their  brothers  are  in  it — let  their  affection  ding  to  it, 
becanae  it  is  their  own  ministry^  and  not  that  of  a  higher  class.  We 
can.  it  ts  tne,  claim  respect  on  far  higher,  because  divine,  grounds — but 
in  the«e  days  we  must  give  up  no  vantage-ground  to  the  Papist  or  the 
Di»seoter.  i  am  perfectly  aware  that  many  a  man  may  be  an  excellent 
ftchoolmaster.  who  would  not  be  a  good  clergyman — there  is  need  there- 
fcjort  of  caution,  and  that  none  should  be  ordained  but  Christians,  men 
of  prudence,  humility,  knowledge  of  tbe  Scnpture.  and  experience  in 
spiritual  life.  Some  of  the  bbhops  have  in  one  or  two  instances  or* 
dained  schoolmasters ;  but  I  scarcely  need  remark  that  this  has  not  been 
any  trial  of  the  plan  I  propose.  If  one  or  two  only  of  a  lower  rank  be 
ordained  in  any  diocese,  they  immediately  try  to  raise  themselves  to  the 
general  rank  of  that  profession  into  which  they  are  admitted  ;  they  do 
not  form  themselves  into  a  separate  class.  Instead  of  mixing  with 
their  former  associates,  amongst  whom  they  are  especially  calculated  to 
be  useful,  they  feel  such  intercourse  below  their  newly  acquired  dignity. 
It  h  not  till  some  hundreds  of  schoolmasters  have  been  ordained,  and  a 
lower  rank  of  clergy  has  thus  been  formed  within  our  church,  that  the 
plan  1  propose  can  be  proved  by  experience. 

Your'a  very  faithfully, 
Au^.  1843.  Pebsbytes  OxoiriaK&ia* 


MORE    WORDS    IN   DEFENCE   OF    EMULATION, 

AS  A  MEANS  OF  KXCITIXtJ  DILIGENCE  IN  STUDY. 

**  Non  ego  hoc  ferrcm  CKlid&  juventA 

Consule  Pbuico/* — Hor. 

SiTCM,  Sir,  was  my  involuntary  exclamation,  when  I  found,  on  opeuliig 
your  tn*it  number,  that  a  new  assailant  had  entered  the  field  :  but  re- 
memberinur  that  the  object  of  everyone  who  writes  for  the  public,  is  or 
ongbt  to  be,  tbe  dissemination  of  right  principles^  rather  than  the  main- 
tenance of  \m  own  particular  views;  believiug,  too,  in  the  correctness 
of  the  old  aphorism,  **  Magna  est  Veritas,  et  praevalebit," — that  it  will 
lose  ooihing  by  fair  and  free  iuquir)%— except,  indeed,  from  men  of 
Pontius  Pibite's  school,  who  ask.  *'  what  is  truth  ?"  but  will  not  wait 
for  an  answer ; — entertaining  such  seutiments.  it  was  not  without  a 
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Mng  of  secret  satisiuction,  that  I  found  my  unpretending  remarks, 
ia  your  pa bli cation  for  June  last,  again  the  subject  of  comment,  I 
though  not  of  approbation.  They  appear,  indeed,  so  entirely  to  have 
coatmvened  the  previous  notions  of  some  of  your  correspondents,  and 
90  to  have  outraged  the  feelings  of  others,  as  to  have  been  deemed  j 
worthy — not  of  confutation  truly,  for  that  has  hitherto  been  withheld, 
but,  agreeably  to  the  mild  mode  of  expresssion  adopted  by  your  present 
contributor— of  abhorrence.  •*  I  must."  says  he,  "for  the  present  be 
ilbved  to  retain  my  abhorrence  of  this  motive  of  action  :*' — a  privi» 
kge  of  which,  as  it  would  be  somewhat  cruel,  I  have  no  inclination  to 
deprive  him :  I  must»  however,  be  allowed  to  question  the  propriety  of 
lication  in  this  particular  instance,  and  to  protest  against  the 
ly  strong  manner  in  which  this  sentiment  is  expressed.  I  would 
>ly  suggest  that,  although  we  are  enjoined  by  the  highest  authority 
b^'ahhor  that  which  is  evil/*  it  appears  no  less  incumbent  on  us  to 
aioertain  that  our  detestation  is  not  improperly  directed ; — in  plain 
lemiK  to  be  quite  sure  that  what  we  "abhor,"  is  **evil:**  and  this 
luiDgi  U8  to  the  very  point  upon  which  we  are  at  issue.  Is  a  desire 
to  excel  others  in  learning  and  virtue  sinful  ? — that  is  the  simple  ques- 
tion, when  divested  of  the  gratuitous  verbiage,  and  supererogatory 
(potatfons  in  which  it  has  pleased  your  correspondents  to  envelop  it. 

Now  to  a  person  of  plain  understanding,  unenlightened  by  the  pe- 

maX  of  your  correspondent*9  lucubrations,  such  would  appear  to  be  a 

tery  unprofitable,  not  to  say,  an  absurd  question  ;  or  to  admit  only  of 

iumple  negative.     To  assert,  on  the  other  hand,  that  emulation,  by 

vhich  I   understand   **  a  strong  and  earnest  desire,"  may  not,  by  the 

pttvcrsity  of  the  human  mind  or  affections,  be  directed  to   improper  j 

olijects,  like  other  strong  motives  and  impulsca,  and  thus  degcnerab 

into  sin,  would   be  rash  indeed ;    seeing  that,  as   the  Apostle  reminds 

w,  there  are  individuals  so  depraved  as   to  "glory  in  their  shame  ;" 

Ut  to  suppose  that,  used  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  practical  conduct  of 

tdocalion,  it  La  likely  to  be  so  abused,  is  equally  contrary  to  probability, 

to  reason,  and  to  experience.      As  a  scholastic  stimulus,  it  is  employed 

{u  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  the  article  so  warmly  attacked)  only 

to  eicite  the  necessary  degree  of  exertion,  to  arouse  indolence,  to  coun- 

te»ct  indifference,  and  to  give  a  personal  and  Evely  interest  to  what 

*«■  before  **  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable/' 

I  must  not,  however,  disguise  from  your  readers  the  fact  that,  on  the 
^  bisty  peniaal  of  the  reply  in  question,  I  began  to  hesitate  ;  to 
™^  that  I  might  unconsciously  have  been  giving  encouragement  to 
<>%ctionable  motives ; — in  short,  to  fear  that  the  experience  of  five 
»nd  twtmty  years,  devoted  to  the  practical  duties  of  education,  aided  by 
^  'Kiorded  opinions  of  nearly  all  who  have  written  on  the  subject,  had 
*^ktl  me.  Undismayed,  however,  by  the  array  of  formidable  names — 
^^  Bi&hop  Pearce,  of  Mant  and  D*Oylcy,  but  feeling,  at  the  same  time, 
^t*^ responsibility  of  a  preceptor,  I  was  induced  to  reconsider  my  plans, 
*<>  refer  to  authorities,  to  tax  my  experience  for  example?  ;  and  what  is 
^^f  result  } — ^That  it  appears  upon  incontestable  evidence  that,  irom 
liiftc  ifoaiemorial, — from  the  age  of  Bocrates  and  Flato  to  that  ol  the 
AjWitlei»  and  thence  to  the  present,— that  emulalion  ha^  been  resorted 


I 
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to  for  the  purpose  of  producmg  certain  specific  effects  on  the  ^oiitb 
mind ;  that  scarcely  any  individual  has  become  eminent  who  has  not 
some  period  been  influenced  by  a  desire  to  excel ;  that,  if  not  enjoine 
it,  at  least,  is  not  forbidden  by  the  Christian  system  of  ethics  ;  tfc 
a   collateral  means  of  securing  intellectual  exertion,   this   same 
ciple  has  been  acted  upon  under  erery  phase  of  civiUzed  life,  in  ancwntr- 
and  modern  times ;  that  it  has  been  the  very  fulcrum  of  iniprovemen^ 
under  every  dispensation ;  that  the  objections  to  its   use  are  chiefly 
founded  on  an  isolated  expression  of  Scripture,  confessedly  of  doiibtfiiL 
interpretation  :  that  with  this  exception,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  Holy^ 
Writ  is  silent  on  the  subject,  leading  it  like  many  conventional  arrange* 
ments  amon^  men,  for  their  own  prudence  to  regulate  in  a  manner 
cordant  with,  and  in  strict  subordination  to,  the  great  and  general  prin 
ciples  of  charity  and  rectitude,  which  it  so  authoritatively  inculcates  j 
for  **  no  man  is  crowned  except  he  strive  lawfully  ;**  so  then  we  are  not 
forbidden  to  "strive,"  but  it  must  be  with  a  due  regard  to  the  just 
claims  of  others;  finally,  that  theory  and  speculation. supported  by  ex- 
perience, justify  its  use,  as  one  of  the  most  powerful,  the  most  uni- 
formly operative,  and  least  objectionable  of  the  means  by  which  educa- 
tion, or  a  preparation  for  future  usefulness  can  be  achieved. 

Having  thus  (as  1  trust,  satisfactorily)  disposed  of  the  objectionable 
points  in  the  controversy.  I  would,  Sir,  with  your  permission,  avail 
myself  of  your  readers'  indulgence,  while  1  direct  their  attention  to  a 
few  plain  remarks  suggested  by  your  correspondent's  essay.  He,  in  his 
laudable  eagerness  to  refute  supposed  error,  appears  to  think  that  byJ 
quoting  the  whole  passage,  which  I  had  only  touched,  he  shall  deprive  i 
of  my  apostolical  authority  for  the  employment  of  the  motive  in  que 
tion,  as  an  instrument  of  educatiun  ;  and  here  it  would  seem  that  hisl 
good  intentions  must  be  their  own  reward,  as  he  will  speedily  perceive* 
on  a  reperu^al  of  his  refiections,  that  according  to  the  old  adage, 

"  InddLt  in  ScyUim,  cupLena  vitare  Charybdem."  ^M 

"  All  run/'  says  the  Apostle,  *'but  one  receiveth  the  prize."     Could  l» 
or  any  one  entertaining  similar  opinions,  desire  a  more  explicit  con- 
firmation of  them  than  this  ?     **  All  run,"  doubtless  ;  and  this  is  the 
desired  object  in  a  scbooL     It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  him  only  who 
gains  the  prize,  that  prizes  were  instituted  ;  hut  that  **  all*'  may  "  ran ;" 
i.e.,  that  all  may  exert  themselves  ;  the  benefit  is  not  confined  to  the 
successful   competitor,  but  extends  its  salutary  influence  to  all  who 
**  strive  for  the  mastery."     But  I  rauj?t  be  permitted  to  observe,  in  ge- 
neral, with  respect  to  these  arbitrary  selections  of  Scripture  phrases, 
that  the  aim  and  scope  of  the  w^hole  epistle  appear  to  he  far  moro^ 
worthy  of  deferential  regard  than  the  happiest  series  of  sacred  word^f 
and  passages,  which,  by  the  exercise  of  biblical  industry  and  acumen,  may 
be  brought  to  bear,  in  a  prescribed  way,  on  a  given  subject.     Let  me 
here  avail  myself  of  the  autliority  of  the  learned  Selden :  **  In  iuter-*^ 
preting   the   Scripture,"   says  he,  "  many  do  as  if  a  man  should    see™ 
one  have  ten  pounds,  which  he  reckoned  by  one,  two,  three,  four,  five^ 
six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten ;  meaning  four  was  but  four  units,  and  five, 
five  units,  &c,,  and  that  he  had  in  idl  but  ten  pounds ;  the  other  that 
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iiim  takes  not  the  figures  together  as  he  doth,  but  picks  here  and 
C^faierf,  aad  thereupon  reports  that  he  hath  five  pounds  in  one  bag,  and 
^^iat  pounds  in  another  bag,  and  nine  pounds  in  another  hag,  &c.,  when 
3^^  in  troth  he  hath  but  ten  pounds  In  all.  So  we  pick  out  a  text  here 
^K-Ssd  a  text  there,  to  make  it  aer^'e  our  turn  ;  whereas,  if  we  take  it  al- 
'^"WTfcgether,  and  considered  what  went  before^  and  what  followed  after,  we 
^d^ould  find  it  meant  no  such  thing. ^" 

Your  correspondent  proceeds  to  assure  us — doubtless  on  the  strength 

^^"f  reasons   and  authorities  sufficiently  convincing  to   his  own   mind 

^^althoo^.  as  they  are  not  adduced,  his  argument  must  stand  '*  quantum 

^^■^ileat*') — that  "  the  whole  system  of  heathen  ethics  and  heathen  motives 

oC  action^  are  not  only  incompatible  with«  but  diametrically  opposed  to 

^^Aie  spirit  of  the  Go^peL'*    Yet*  be  it  remembered,  that  St»  Paul  himself 

*«»  supposed,  in  more  than  one  place,  to  have  quoted  these  same  heathen 

(commonly  called  classical)  writers.     It  will  be  suiEcient,  on  this  head, 

^O  remark  that  most   of  our  great  Christian,  ethical,  and  theological 

^l3tfaon»  have  either  strengthened  or  illustrated  their  writings  from  the 

^^Pwks  of  these  •'  unhappy  victims  of  judicial  error  and  sinfulness  :*'  e.g*, 

^&»0Q*  in  his  admirable  ''  Essay  on  Self* Knowledge;*'  Lord  Bacon,  in 

Ills  "  Mora]  and  Political  Essays;"  and  innumerable  others* 

As  to  the  Apostle  himself  (with  the  utmost  reverence  be  it  stated), 
^^  know  that  his  great  attainments  must  have  been  made  under  the 
influence  of  some  of  the  motives  which  commonly  actuate  the  unrege- 
Hcrnte  mind — seeing  that  they  were  made  previously  to  his  conversion  ; 
^et  they  were  not  the  less  available  for  the  purposes  assigned  him  in  the 
^iitpcfuationa  of  Divine  Providence. 

There  is,  indeed,  something  so  sweeping  and  comprehensive  in  your 
oorrespocident's  censure  and  wholesale  condemnation  of  names  to  which 
ti  n«xiltghtened  men  have  been  accustomed  to  look  up  with  deference  for 
Xiie  Ibsx  two  thousand  years,  that  it  is  difficult  to  withhold  our  admira- 
^ioD  from  his  courage,  although  we  may  humbly  indulge  a  doubt  as  to 
%lie  propriety  of  it^  exertion  on  such  occasions,  as  well  as  of  the  general 
«^clrrectness  of  his  conclusions,  when  he  so  boldly  challenges  their 
Authority. 

Heartily  concurring,  however,  in  his  benevolent  wish  that  "  the  one 

S'mt  modve  to  obedience  and  improvement  to  which  in  the  Scriptures 

*  * '  truth  all  other  motives  are  made  subsidiary,  viz,,  the  love  of  Him  who 

<it  hvtd  UM,  wxre  more  generally  substituted  amongst  our  youth,"  I  am 

^till  of  opinion  that,  in  tlie  absence  of  this  constraining  impulse,  we  may 

lawfully  avail  ourselves  of  emulation   under  the   restrictions  formerly 

^nmnenUed  as  a  succedancum  in  conducting  the  mere  secular  depart- 

^ft«ats  of  education.     Surely  it  may  admit  of  a  question,  how  far  we  are 

Jtutified  in  relinquishing  a  means  of  improvement  which  some  of  the 

wisest  and  best  of  the  human  race  have  advocated  in  theory,  and  sanc- 

tioued  by  their  practice  ;    or  in  quietly  resigning  the  incalculable  ad- 

v^ntagc^^.  in  an  educational  point  of  view,  which  it  is  adapted  to  confer* 

Appreciating  most  highly  the  religious  motives  suggested  by  your 
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coTTcapondent,  I  cannot  but  perceive  a  difficulty  in  applying  them,  at  an 
early  age  especially,  to  some  branches  of  a  liberal  education  ;  I  am  eve^H 
inclined  to  think  that  few  of  our  '*  youth  at  school*'  would  discover  tl^| 
connexion  between  those  pure  motives^  for  instance,  and  the  not  very 
pure  details  of  heatlien  mythology,  however  indispensable  such  infor* 
mation  doubtless  is  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  I  am  willing  to  acknowledge  my  pre* 
ferencc,  in  practical  tuition,  for  those  motives  (emulation  included) 
which  have  beneficially  actuated  our  predecessors ;  nay,  to  extend  their 
inHuencc :  nor  can  I  help  attaching  some  value  to  the  opinions  of  such 
men  aa  Knox  and  Barrow — schoolmasters  as  well  as  clergymen  and 
scholars ;  for  as  Butler  quaintly  remarks — 


*  When  your  names  ftre  flptly  chosen. 
Two  are  sa  vtlid  as  two  dozen/* 


1 
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**Thcy/*  says  the  former,  "  who  have  arrived  at  any  very  emineni 
degree  of  excellence  in  the  practice  of  an  art  or  profession,  have  com- 
monly been  actuated  by  a  species  of  enthusiasm  in  the  pursuit  of  it/' 
Again,  in  an  extract  from  Milton's  Tractate : — "But  here  the  main 
akitl  and  groundwork  will  be  to  temper  them  with  such  lectures  and 
cxplanRtions  upon  every  opportunity  as  may  lead  and  draw  them  in 
willing  obedieoce,  cnflamed  with  a  study  of  learning  and  the  admiration 
of  virtue ;  stirred  up  with  high  hopes  of  living  to  be  men,  and  worthy 
patriots,  dear  to  God,  und  famous  to  all  ages/*  And  again — '*  Infusing 
into  their  young  minds  such  an  ingenious  and  noble  ardour,  as  would 
not  fail  to  make  many  of  them  renowned  and  matchless  men." 

ITie  testimony  of  Dr,  Barrow  (author  of  the  Bampton  Lecture  for 
179D)  is  still  more  express  on  the  point  in  dispute  :  *'  Another  powerful 
principle,"  says  he,  **  which  should  be  carefully  kept  alive  in  the  minds 
of  youthful  students  ts  ambition  or  emulation.  The  schoolboy  is  not 
less  influenced  than  mankind  in  general,  by  the  sentiments  of  thoae 
immcdifitely  around  him,  ITie  contempt  or  the  esteem,  the  applause  or 
the  ridicule  of  his  comrades,  are  amongst  his  most  efficacious  motivet 
of  action/' 

I  might  here  adduce  the  authority  of  a  much  greater  philosopher  than 
cither  of  tlie  preceding  writers,  though  less  acquainted  than  they  with 
scholastic  details — John  Locke !  His  ojanion  on  the  subject  is  recorded 
in  numerous  passages  of  his  IVeatise  on  Education ;  but  I  will  content 
myself  with  the  following ;  — "  Concerning  reputation,  I  shall  only 
remark  this  one  thing  more  of  it,  that  though  it  be  not  the  true  principle 
Mid  measure  of  virtue  (for  that  ts  the  knowledge  of  a  man's  duty,  and 
the  satisfaction  it  is  to  obey  his  Maker,  in  following  the  dictates  of  that 
light  God  has  given  him,  with  the  hopes  of  acceptation),  yet  it  is  that 
which  cornea  nearest  to  it :  and  being  the  testimony  and  applause  that 
other  peo[>le'8  reason,  as  it  were  by  a  common  consent,  gives  to  virtuous 
and  well-ordered  actiona,  it  is  the  proper  guide  and  encouragement  of 
children,  until  they  grow  able  to  judge  for  themselves,  and  to  find  what 
i«  right  by  ihch  own  reason/* 

Having  thus  feebly  attempted  to  respond  to  our  writer's  demand  for 
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^MMmiler  argtsmcnte,"  by  etibstituHng  the  opinions  of  eminent  find 
iBmed  meo  for  my  own,  as  a  sltj^ht  return  fur  bis  doubtless  well- in  ten - 
lioned  remonstrance  and  unsolicited  criticisni,  I  trust  be  will  be  satisfied ; 
and  pmbably  feel  convinced  that  even  in  writing  an  article  for  a  maga- 
zine, on  so  simple  (?)  a  subject  as  education,  a  Itttle  previous  knowledge 

'  be  matter  in  hand  is  not  altogether  without  its  use ;  a  circumstance 
uiifrequently  overlooked  by  contributors  to  periodical  literature. 

Finally,  if  I  be  still  in  error,  it  is  some  consolation  to  err  in  such  good 
ipany ;  with  Bacon  and  Milton,  with  Locke  and  .Tobnson  ;  with  the 
fnat  and  good  of  almost  every  a^e  and  country  ;  who  have  all  attained 
the  eminence  which  gave  them  their  ascendancy,  and  with  it  the  envi- 
tUe  power  of  doing  good  to  their  species,  by  their  indulgence  of  the 
ootifte  so  unsparingly  reprobated  by  your  correspondents.  In  conclu- 
lioD,  1  would  observe  that  it  appears  to  have  been  more  especially  the 
Qii&'FpriDg  of  Bri^h  excellence,  and  of  all  those  glorious  attributea 
wiiich  the  poet  ascribes  to  us,  as  a  nation  : — 

Hiul!  English  merit  t  where  we  find  combined, 
Whate'er  high  fancj,  sound,  jtidicious  thought. 
The  ample  gefierou&  hearty  undrooping  soul, 

And  firm,  tenacious  valour  can  bestow.  i 

Thompson's  Liberty. 

Hoping  that  it  will,  by  this  time,  be  apparent,  that  I  am  far  from 
tulting  emulation  to  "  that  bad  eminence*'  which  would  bring  it  in 
ootttBCt  with  the  incomparably  superior  motives  which  reUgion  supplies ; 
bot  claiming  for  it  a  prominent  place  among  those  f^ub^idiary  means 

cb  human  ingenuity,  acting  upon  the  principles  of  our  common 

ure,  baa  devised,  for  the  furtherance  of  merely  secular  objects, 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c., 

^fmchmort  Hill  Academy,  S.  Skinner. 
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8  practice),  be  practioiir  sjiv  tlte  well-i^isbers  of  tlje  SL'howlnifLster  and 
Solmaster's  frientk  i  but  lliey  who  jirt  liis  actual   fellow  workers,  and 
r  l>esl  wbal»  and  buw  weiglil)'  bU  work  is,  say»  "  Be  not  tt*o  practicaK' 

IL 

1!  H  tj>  torra  MK>%  to  brinj?  out  the  lineaments  M'  the  imape  of  Hod. 
proportions  in  the  niiud  and  character  of  ilie  cliild  ;  and  this  work] 
._  dune  by  mere  practical  expertness,  such  as  altme  is  necessiiry  for 
I  *^ftaking  iu  a  hon>e  or  making  a  coat 

III. 

Tiic  child  has  indeed  an  animal  nature,  and   in  eertiiiii   respects  mui?t  be 

•ftuied  like  the  horse  or  any  other  aniJOHl ;  timiness,  steadiness,  perseverance, 

,  tenjiei4iciie«,  Q uictuess,  self-control,  exact  maiutenance  of  routine  an li  rule, 

tire  aoi  lc»  needed  in  the  one  trainer  than  in  the  odier^  nor  %il!  the  one  i'lwl  the 

ilCnillA  of  hl*»  training  less  marked  than  the  odier.     But  the  U»^^c  is  a  incic 

lllilDil^  a  ihifty,  8ind  when  man  hm  made  liim  a  perfect  lining  machine,  there 
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i»  iinttiiiiK^  more  to  he  done,  noiliiiig  to  undo  that  bas  been  doDe,  The  cHld 
liAj;  ii  *viil^  there  is  a  liuiiian  permn  within  his  aiiimal  nature,  and  you  must 
^troiij  thttt^  if  vou  will  not  have  it  hreuk  tbnjugh  all  your  routiuc  discipliDe,  and 
prove  your  edueatioii  to  he  a  mockery  ami  a  &h&m. 

IV. 
Tf  even  the  horse  or  the  dog  cannot  he  trained  h)'  oue  of  themselt^< 
only  by  a  man  exercising  the  powers  of  a  man,  how  much  inure  is  it  necessary 
thai  the  train tr  of  men  sbouM  himselj"  desene  the  nmnc  of  ti  man — that* 
him  slionhl  \k  found  all  moral  and  intellectual  qualiJicatious  for  his  work,| 
their  fullest  development  and  highest  vigour. 

y. 

Action  is  truly  one  of  the  marks  of  a  man,  and  he  who  ha>  it  not  is  a  mi 
dreanu'r,  however  fine  hi*^  dreams  may  be ;  therefore^  take  heed  to  be  pmctical. 
But  then  it  must  he  guided  by,  and  habitually  united  wiili,  THoranT  ;  and 
who  has  not  tills  alfio  is  a  mere  mecbanicai  drudge,  duing  less  serviceal 
work  than  a  horse  or  a  steam  engine  ;  therefore,  take  bee<l  to  add  wisdom 
prnclicc. 

VL 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  powers  of  tlie  undenstanding  and  the  iui 
lectiial  gnices  sire  precious  gifts  of  God  ;  and  that  every  Christian,  accordii 
to  ilie  iipnorlunilies  voiichsafed  to  him,  is  bound  to  cuUivate  ibe  o«e  and  to 
acquire  Ine  other;  indeed  he  is  scarcely  a  Cliristian  whu  wilfully  neglects  so 
to  ilo,  What  says  the  Ajwstle  ?^"  Add  to  your  faith  knowledge,  and  to  kii4>w 
ledge  manly  energy. "^ — ColeriAtje* 

VII. 

If  other  men,  wit!i  inferior  functiom;,  can  do  their  work  by  foUowtn 
settled  routine,  it  is  at  least  certJiiii  that  the  Schoolmaster  cannot  He 
only  hope  to  succeed  in  really  educating  ebildren,  in  as  far  as  he  stands  ui 
the  grounil  of  fixed  principles^  and  wiili  an  enlightened  eye  loots  forward,  and 
clearly  discerns  the  ends  for  which  he  is  educating  them.  But  he  only  cau 
aiai]  himself  of  principlcfi  who  uitfltrstamls  tliem^ie  only  can  have  roilonal 
ends  in  view  who  rcjkcin  :  there  is  no  otlier  possible  way, 

VIIL  J 

A  rellecting  mind,  says  an  ancient  writer,  is  tlic  spring  and  source  of  eve^ 
good  thing.  It  ixs  at  once  the  disgrace  and  the  misery  *»f  men,  that  they  live 
without  foretliougbl.  As  a  man  without  Ibretb ought  seiircely  deserves  ihe 
name  of  a  man,  m  forethought  without  rejection  is  but  a  metaphorical  phrase 
for  the  instinct  of  a  beast — Cotcridcfe. 

IX. 

A  rcflectiTig  mind  is  not  a  flower  that  grows  wild,  or  comes  tip  of  its 
aceord.  The  difficulty  is  indeed  grt^uler  tlian  many,  Vihti  mistfike  quick  rei 
lection  for  thought,  are  disposed  to  adn>it ;  but  how  much  lessS  tlian  it  would 
had  we  not  been  bom  and  bred  in  a  Christian  nnd  Protestant  land,  few  of  us 
are  sulhciently  aware.  Truly  may  we,  and  ihankJ'uUy  ought  we  to,  excl 
,lrith  tlic  Psalmist ;  '*  Tlie  en6^nce  tif  thy  words  givelJi  light ;  it  gireth  im* 
itanding  even  to  the  nimj^h." ^Colerid^e. 

It  is  worthy  of  especial  observation,  that  the  Scriptures  are  disiinguisl 
from  a.11  other  writings  pretending  Uy  inspiration  by  tlie  strong  and  fiequdrf' 
recommendations  *>f  knowledge,  and  a  spirit  of  enL[uiry,     W^ithout  reflection, 
it  is  ev  ideul  that  neitlier  the  one  can  be  acquired  nor  the  otlicr  exercised. — 
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Ao  IwHir  of  f»>linide  passed  in  «tiftcere  tttid  earnest  pmycr,  or  ilic  conflict 
fitliuuj  con(]uc!st  o^er  A  >-i\'  'ii  or  **  siiblle  Ihisoiii  sin/*  n^-ill  tejieh  n^ 

iD(iic  of  cfaought,  ^ill  more  <  iiwiikcn  the  l^iouli^  and  I'unu  tbc  hiibit 

I'f  n^nliotu  tJmti  a  yciir  s  .slu.l^  hi  Uie  scliool  wiihuut  tlicm. — Vi*lerui^, 

XI, 

Thoujrbl  »nd  action  have  their  most  pcrfcii  union,  and  smnd  to^cUicr  in  \\w 
fii]!<>t  n*:our  lif  each,  in  the  fiiith  t>f  a  Chrbiian  man.  Look  tlirough  the 
\  of  the  world,  and  lind,  if  yuu  can,  a  man  of  the  hi^]»est  luid 
mI,  of  thon^ht  or  of  action^  who  wa*»  not  Teli|B;ion*,^in  whom  r^- 
k^m  wAi  not  ihe  root  of  his  llHHi^:hts  fuid  of  his  deeds.  Of  second  rate  men 
loo  many  have  Iteen  imdiynous ;  hul  withoui  fnith  in  fJod  there  is  no  per- 
ktioo  cren  of  tlie  intellects  and  no  power  of  action  which  is  not  low  and  me* 

titAlGtI. 

Edward  Stbaciekt. 


HRST  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

&»,— I  had  occa»ion  a  few  days  ago  to  reply  to  an  inquiry^  respecting 
be  method  I  should  pursue  in  instructing  young  ladies  in  the  elements 
of  English  Literature  and  Composition.  It  has  occurred  to  rae,  that 
erea  the  scanty  information  I  was  enabled  to  give  within  the  compass 
of  1  note  might  be  useful  to  a  portion  of  your  readers,  in  calling  their 
ittcntion  to  the  subject,  and  perhaps  in  eliciting  from  other  quarters 
tomtnuoications  w*hich  I  have  no  doubt  would,  in  some  cases,  be  as 
lenriceable  to  myself  as  any  I  might  fnmish  could  be  to  the  youngest 
lodmoit  inexperienced  of  those  who  might  happen  to  peruse  them. 
Ibtre  purposely  avoided  the  task  of  revising  and  enlarging  my  reply, 
«ai  to  make  it  less  unworthy  a  place  in  your  Journal,  sensible  that,  if 
io,  it  would  no  longer  possess  the  same  claima  to  iDdulgence»  and 
|bt,  very  probably,  stand  more  in  need  of  them. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

G.  H. 

For  the  elements  of  Literature  Mr.  H*  would  consider  it  a  main 

>t^tthat  bis  pupds  should  read,  with  very  mucb  more  than  the  ave- 

l**|e  amount  of  attention  and  closeness,  some  of  the  easier  portions  of 

1  few  standard  authors  ;  and,  in  the  first  instance,  he  would  select,  in 

Ncrcnce,   a  piece  already  familiar  to  the  pupils,  but  which  probably 

aot  been  very  closely  read  ;  he  would  endeavour  to  sbow  how 

ch  had  escaped  their  notice,  for  want  of  a  nearer  view  than  the  one 

Sluid  taken,  and  he  would  consider  no  insignificant  portion  of  his 
^^accomplished  when  thia  was  thoroughly  impressed  upon  their 
lacoompanied  by  some  wish  for  a  better  habit  of  reading,  and  a 
tie»s  to  avail  themselves  of  any  asaiattince  aiforded  them  in  ac- 
^  it.  He  would,  however,  by  no  means  confine  himself  to  making 
ks  to  his  pupils  on  what  they  read ;  he  would  think  it  of  far 
f  importance  that  they  should  be  gradually  brought  to  a  certain 
of  facility  in  making  such  remarks   for  themselves,  or  rather  to 
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an   hahitiial  percepdon   of  those   maiijr  shades  of    significancy 

ilwuity   which  the  remmrks  would  »eek  to  place  coospicuously  befotf 

n  ;  and  this  habitual  perccptioo  he  would  prefer  to  a  great  facility  ii 

[staking  remarks,  inaamuch  as  it  is  less  likely  to  raise  or  to  foster,  in  ll| 

I  mind  (2  the  pupil,  %  tendency  to  conceitt  a  habit  of  exercising  our  critia 

_  enoity  upon  every  thing  that  comes  before  us,  and  a  readinesa  M 

[  ifiply  aa  earneatly  to  the  deEciencies  of  a  placard  as  to  the  beauties  1 

MB«     ITiis  kind  of  exerciae  for  the  dements  of  literature  would.  I 

tb  precnmed,  be  of  no  i^mall  assistance  as  introductory  to  composidoi 

I  since  a  habit  of  perceiving  the  fitness  of  expressions  used  by  others  i 

I  certainly  a  great  step  towards  adapting  our  own  to  particular  circum 

stmoes.     Attempts  at  original  composition,  especially  upon  subjea 

not  familiar  to  the  pupil,  Mr.  H.,  as  a  general  rule,  is  not  prepared  1 

recommend ;  he  would  substitute  for  them  various  grades  of  imitation 

the  more  difficult,  being  in  fact  what  is  often  practised  by  good  writer 

themselves,  with  more  success,  of  course,  than  can  be  expected  fron 

young  students.     Not  only  translations  from  a  foreign  language,  but  ala 

many  of  the  exercises  which  the  pupils  go  through  in  other  branch! 

of  knowledge,  may  be  rendered  exercises  in  compoMCion  by  requiring 

them  to  give  their  answers  in  writing,  and  insisting  upon  great  atten 

tion  to  clearness  and  condaeness  ;  the  particular  branch  on  which  th^ 

Answers  are  given  being  on  these  occasions  the  principal  object,  mor 

than  this  cannot  well  be  required ;  but  to  insist  upon  these  qualitiei 

will  often  be  found  extremely  conducive  to  the  pupil's  progress,  in  thi 

branch  on  which  the  answers  are  written.     Making  young  people  givi 

>  ma  account,  either  orally  or  in  writing,  of  something  they  have  latelj 

read,  accustoming  them  to  give  only  the  pith  of  the  narration,  or  d 

most  such  addidonal  circumstances  as  have  a  very  close  connect!^ 

with  it,  is  likely  to  prove  serviceable  ;  the  same  may  perhaps  be  said  o 

making  them  fill  up  elliptical  sentences,  prepared  for  the  purpose,  pra 

Tided  file  omissions  are  neither  so  evident  as  to  leave  no  real  exerci» 

for  the  pupiL  nor  such  as  to  require  an  amount  of  thought  from  whic 

they  are  almost  sure  to  escape,  by  as  good  a  series  of  coujectures  I 

their  previous  practice  in  guessing  may  enable  them  to  command. 


fioohK. 


For  many  books  I  care  not^  and  ray  store 

Might  now  suffice  me,  ihoufrh  1  had  no  more 

Til  an  God  s  two  Testaments,  and  iliere  withal 

Tlial  mighty  volume  wbieli  the  world  we  call. 

For  these  w'ell-looltd  on»  well  in  mind  preserv'd, 

The  prescJit  apre s  pjissagei;  i>bsen'd ; 

My  private  actions  serionsly  o'erviewed^ 

My  ibought'^  recuUlt^,  and  wbat  of  them  cti'^ued, 

Are  books T  which  better  far  instruct  me  can, 

Tlum  all  the  other  paper  works  of  man; 

And  some  of  tliese  1  may  l>e  reading  too, 

VVlicre er  I  come,  m  whatsoeer  I  do.^ — Ge^r^  Withera. 
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ON  THE  EARLY  FORMATION  OF  STUDIOUS  HABITS. 

Okb  great  reason  why  there  arc  »o  many  indiriduals  in  the  world  wha 
ftevcelf  AUaln  to  mediocrity  in  the  development  and  exercise  of  their 
Q&ental  powers,  seems  to  be  the  neglect  of  cultivation  at  an  early  age. 
In  Jar^  families  this  is  especially  apt  to  occur.  While  very  young,  the 
mind  is  allowed  to  follow  its  own  bias,  to  acquire  habits  of  indifference 
to  itudj,  and  in  many  cases,  from  want  of  exercise,  to  loi?e  the  power 
of  ii^nscK^on* 

•  Gcaenfly  speaking  it  is  only  when  a  boy  begins  to  attract  notice 
by  a  natiTe  dbplay  of  talent,  or  its  opposite — an  innate  obtuseness  of 
intellect,  that  attention  to  his  progress  is  arrested.  Then  follows  in- 
quiry— ^too  often  disappointment.  It  becomes,  perhaps,  apparent  that 
less  had  been  acquired  than  his  age  might  warrant  his  friends  in  antici- 
puing^  Decided  measures  for  redeeming  lost  time  are  suggested,  and 
Mly  adopted.  From  the  suddenness  of  the  change  disgust  is  too 
'  n  produced,  and  if  the  same  plan  be  persisted  in,  a  fixed  dislike  of 
iious  pursuits  is  the  frequent  result. 

On  the  cxjntrary,  if  in  the  early  period  of  childhood, — I  may  almost 
;  in  infancy ^ — a  taste  for  learning  had  been  coupled  with  agreeable 
m^tances — amusement,  praise,  trifling  indulgences,  and  the  various 
es  of  childish  delight,  u  hich  skilful  mothers  know  so  well  how  to 
!y — un  incipient  relish  for  books  and  lirerary  occui>ations,  exhibiting 
'  in  a  iinrtiality  for  reading  and  intelligent  conversation,  and  the 
y  of  a  lively  curiosity,  terminating  in  a  fondness  for  study  and 
ital  application,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  the  gratifying 
OQBBequence. 
It  is  not  the  amount  of  learning  thus  obtained,  that  should  regulate 
estimate  of  tliis  important  period  ;  but  the  habits  which  this  treat- 
it  is  calculated  to  establish.  As  thiftis  the  time  when  the  most  per- 
il and  salutary  tastes  and  habits  of  mind  are  acquired,  so,  on  the 
«4»  hand,  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  tlie  most  confirmed  dislike 
tortady  is  often  produced  by  a  too  great  anxiety  to  promote  the  mental 
growth ;  and  that,  in  addition  to  the  debilitating  effects  on  the  mind 
of  involuntary  efforts,  aversion  not  unfrequently  follow^s  premature  ex- 
^Mmcat.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  borne  in  mind,  that  although 
ittlllectnal  exertion,  when  spontaneous,  far  from  enfeebling,  invigorates 
fbtonnd ;  yet  when  it  is  merely  the  effect  of  artificial  or  extraneous 
^Bhenoe,  while  the  good  is  only  temporary,  the  pernicious  effect  is  too 
^'^  lasdng. 

The  object,  in  this  early  stage  of  the  educational  process,  seems  to  be 
'*ther  to  create  an  appetite  for  mental  food  than  to  satisfy  it ;  to  awaken 
'*ther  than  to  gratify  curiosity ;  to  inspire  a  taste  for  reading,  rather 
*o*ii  to  impose  tasks. 

As  well  might  we  expect  to  invigorate  the  constitution  by  loading  a 
^^'inged  or  weak  stomach  with  food,  uhich  it  had  not  the  power  to 
^igCit,  instead  of  previously  strengthening  it  by  suitable  means,  for  the 
pttoess  which  it  had  to  perform,  as  to  anticipate  beneficial  results  from 
(f^imtary  lessons  and  reluctant  exertions. 
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Our  bu»iiies8  is  now  to  cherish  the  first  inclination  to  reading  and 
reflection  ;  gently  to  stimulate  the  languid  curiosity  ; — and  this  rather 
by  partially  gratifying  than  by  fully  satiating  its  desires ;  seldom  as- 
signiog  anything  as  a  task,  but  seizing  every  opportunity  of  associatiDg 
intellectual  employinentfi  with  pleasure ;  and  thus  gradually  leading  the 
mind  to  seek  its  best  enjoyments  in  the  exercise  of  its  own  powers. 

In  some  cases,  books  which  have  amusement  only  for  their  obj 
may  be  usefully  employed,  until  a  fondness  for  reading  for  its  own 
be  e^tabhshed,  when  such  as  combine  a  portion  of  instruction  with 
tertainment  may  be  gradually  substituted ;  until,  at  lengthy  when 
habit  of  confining  the  attention  appears  to  be  formed,  we  may  em 
such  as  are  exclusively  directed  to  utility. 

I'he  formation  of  such  babita  is  frequently  retarded  and  sometime 
altogether  prevented  by  a  too  scrupulous  regard  to  the  character  of 
books  to  be  perused.  A  desire  to  mingle  instruction  with  the  eailii 
reading,  and  a  fear  of  encouraging  frivolous  notions  or  a  waste 
time,  by  permitting  the  perusal  of  books  of  mere  amusement,  oftett 
lead  parents  and  others  to  substitute  works  of  a  more  solid  but  lees 
attractive  description,  for  those  which  the  child's  unformed  taste  had 
prompted  him  to  select.  Thus  the  charm  is  broken,  reading  is  as«o* 
ciated  with  the  Idea  of  study  and  apphcation,  and  other  plans  of  amusc^ 
tnent  at  leisure  hours  are  pursued,  to  the  rejection  of  one  which  might 
have  been  gradually  modified  as  the  child's  mind  expanded  ;  while  a 
habit  calculated  to  have  a  most  beneficial  inHuence  on  his  future  career 
might  have  been  permanently  established. 

It  is  the  practice  of  applying  to  books  for  entertainment  and  a»o- 
ciating  with  them  the  ideas  of  relaxation  and  L-njoyment*  which  is,  at 
thia  early  period,  the  great  desideratum.     As  the  mind  acquires  strength 
it  will  instinctively  seek  for  stronger  food,  and  it  is  in  watching  this 
appetite  and  skilfully  supplying  its  wants  that  much  of  the  talent  for 
teaching  consists.     So  that  they  be  perfectly  innocent  in  their  moral 
tendency,  there  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  ground  of  objection  to  the 
tales  and  other  works  of  imagination,  which  children  appear  almost  uni- 
versally to  delight  in.     They  wiU  speedily  reject  them  if  too  puerile ; 
and  legs  disagreeable  methods  may  be  resorted  to  for  strengthening  the 
growing  intellect  than  laying  an  embargo  on  Robinson  Crusoe  and  his 
worthy   compeers.     If  works  of    fiction  were  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  generating  a  love  of  reading,  and  their  perusal  gradually  dis- 
continued after  tliey  had  answered  this  salutary   purpose,   instead  of 
being  the  bane  of  our  youth,  they  might  be  numbered  among  the  best 
friends  of  our  childhood.     The  writer  of  the  present  article  has  not  oixly^ 
acted  upon  this  principle  in  the  arrangement  of  what  may  be  appro* 
priately  termed  "  a  graduated  school  library,*'  the  books  being  selec<9ed 
in  accordance  with  the  expanding  faculties  of  the  young ;  but  haa  fre- 
quently recommended  a  similar  course  of  treatment  at  home,  where  ther(r 
appeared  a  positive  aversion  to  study  of  any  kind,  and  generally  with 
success  when  it  has  been  patiently  and  consistently  pursued. 

Having  attempted  in  the  preceding  remarks  to  suggest  some  s-im^ 
means  of  arousing  the  dormant  and  exciting  the  languid  intellect  ill 
childlicMjd,  a  few  observations  on  minds  of  an  opposite  character — thode 
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I  exhibit  a  premature  dereloptnent  of  the  reasoning  powers — may 
;  be  misplaced. 

Much  anxiety  and  distress  of  mind  are  frequently  experienced  by 
H^ntSt  from  an  iroprefesion  that  their  offspring  are  either  positively  de- 
ficient in  understanding,  or  inferior  in  intellectual  vigour,  to  the  general 
iverage  of  youth  of  their  age.  Happy  would  it  be,  in  many  instance»p 
w&t  the  ekd  to  terminate  in  the  uneasiness  endured  by  the  parents 
llteinidves ;  but  it  has  often  led  to  the  adoption  of  injudicious  treat* 
meat,  or  a  partial  neglect  of  mental  culture,  in  those  who  ought  to  be 
the  objects  of  their  most  assiduous  and  hopeful  care.  In  other  cases 
ID  equally  groundless  exultation  has  been  indulged,  at  what  appeared 
to  indicate  precocity  of  intellect ;  and  the  delusion  has  led  to  very  dif- 
ftrent  though  not  less  pernicious  consequences.  The  former  impres- 
fion  has  too  often  repressed  parental  exertion,  while  the  latter  has  led 
to  an  undue  preference  for  one  member  of  a  family,  to  the  comparative 
oeglect  of  the  rest ;  and  that  too,  without  conferring  any  benefit  on  the 
favoured  party,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  lianeful  etFect  of  making 
the  iodividua]  conceited  and  unamiable ;  and  frequently  causing  an  in- 
ditfierence  to  the  prosecution  of  those  studies  without  which  the  most 
bnOiant  talents  are  worse  than  useless.  The  illustrious  Bacon  has  not 
fttled  to  notice  and  deprecate  the  consequences  of  these  partial  dis- 
tinctions in  families.  **  The  difference  in  aifection/'  he  remarks,  •*  of 
ptftnts  towards  their  several  children  is  many  times  unequal,  and  somc- 
tuoes  unworthy,  especially  in  the  mother,  as  Solomon  saithi  *  A  wise 
•w  rejoiceth  the  father,  but  an  ungracious  son  shames  the  mother.'  A 
Hq  shall  see,  where  there  is  a  house  full  of  children,  one  or  two  of  the 
Best  respected,  and  the  youngest  mede  wantons  :  but  in  the  midst 
Hjlu  that  are  as  it  were  forgotten,  who  many  times  nevertheless  prove 
Kbest." 

Hllie  hopes  and  feai^  are,  in  most  of  the  di^^imilar  cases  above  ad- 
Hlted  to,  equally  unreasonable.  It  is  with  the  mind  as  with  fruit  pre- 
■fktuffjy  forced,  which  seldom  possesses  the  fine  flavour  of  that  which 
■Rives  at  maturity  in  due  season  ;  while  too  tardy  a  development  of  the? 
Blit  w  the  intellect  U  unfavourable  to  its  ripening  at  all*  But  between 
HI  two  extremes  of  precocity  and  incapacity  there  are  happily  many 
Bidations,  which,  by  judicious  treatment  may  be  made  avaik^ble  to  the 
Hi^cst  and  best  pursuits  and  purposes  of  life ;  nor  is  the  remark  of  the 
Hkient  the  les5  true  for  its  antiquity,  that  **  illud  ingeniorura  velut  pne- 
H^-Alius  non  pervenit  ad  frugem.  Flacent  hxc  annis  comparata, 
Hpi^fttat  profectus.  admiratio  decresctt/' 

BToo  early  a  display  of  talent  is  often  followed  by  an  intellectual 
Hto<pr$  over*excitement  is  succeeded  by  a  mental  paralysis,  which 
H||^lbilities  of  a  less  ostentatious  character  time  to  overbiike  those 
HnSad  previously  led  the  way  in  the  march  of  mind ;  and  it  will  be 
'wMsd  in  most  instances  equally  true  and  consolatory,  that  the  acquisi- 
joiki  made  at  a  later  period  are,  though  less  showy,  more  solid  and 
Bftble. 

H|y&oertainly  very  pleasing  to  parental  fondness  to  witness  the  early 
^^^■On  of  superior  abilities  in  those  who  are  dearest  to  them.  These 
^^Hhunlly  excite  the  parent's  warmest  wishes  and  most  sanguine  as- 
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pirations  ;  bot  wben  it  is  remembered  that,  in  almost  every  cftae«  thie 
premature  advancement  is  made  at  the  cxpenpe  of  health  and  longevity, 
and  not  unfrequently  of  intellectual  expansion  and  vigour,  al  a  later 
period,  it  may  tend  to  reconcile  u»  to  the  absence  of  such  evidences, 
and  even  cause  ub  to  rejoice  if  our  gratification  be  deferred.  The  his- 
tory of  mankind  is  replete  with  instances,  not  only  of  precocious  talent 
erroneously  directed,  and  often  perniciously  exercised,  but  of  sujh 
endowments  dwarfed  or  blighted  by  too  eager  endeavours  to  proo 
their  growth ;  and  we  may  affirra,  in  the  words  of  Cowper,  that 
aching  heart?  cf  ten  thousand  parent^,  mourning  under  the  bitterest  of 
all  disappointments,  attest  the  truth  of  the  allegation," 

S. 
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I  MORAL  TRAINING--SEPARATION  OF  THE  SEXES. 

*^*  For  the  following  valuable  remarks  upon  one  of  the  most  in 
resting  subjects  connected  with  National  Education,  we  are  indebted 
that  indefatigable  philanthropist,  Mr,  David  Stow,  of  Glasgow,     They*'! 
were  sent  to  us  by  that  gentleman  in  type,  in  what  printers  call  *' slips  ;"' 
but  whether  they  have  already  appeared  in  any  of  the  Author's  pub* 
lished  works,  we  have  not  just  now  the  opportunity  of   examining ; 
whether  or  not,  we  are  glad  to  give  them  a  place  in  our  pages. — Ed* 
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Bcftire  noticiiijf  some  points  in  llie  intcllc-Ttual  department,  there  is  still 
part  of  mond  tniiiting  which  is  ton  iuiportant  l«  he  overlooked,  viz,,  the  stpi 
fion  of  thr  *rx<'4f  in  scfmot  etiHcutitm. 

We  are  all  aware  of  Uie  softening  and  humanisin|r  effect  which  female  w^ 
ctety  lias  upon  the  male  creation.     It  inihiences  the  fiTe-Mde,  the  social  cii 
and  the  juinhc  luc^tinp.     It  restrains  mtkness  and  impropriety  of  ever>'  ki], 
and  while  the  men  are  thus  improved,  the  females  are  not  fcss  beuefited 
their  intclleetiial  and  nioiid  tlui meter.     Deprive  man  of  Icnudc  society, 
he  Would  soon  approach  lo»  if  not  atimdly  Mnk  into^  harhiirism^  and  cxeli 
females  from  the  SLK'iely  i>f  the  other  sex — ^ihe  hisior>'  of  nunneries  will  nnj 
the  c-otise*[ueuces.       \Vhnt  is  nKjrally  and  intellectually  true  with  ref^ard 
^-^rown  persons  h  ec|nallY  tio  in  respect  of  the  youn^r;  and  if  men  and  won 
onpht  to  act  properly  limard^  each  other  when  they  meet,  and  mett  tliey  m 
then  children  cunnut  l>e  too  early  trained  to  practise  this  virtue. 

Every  one  is  SHtisfied  that  l>oys  are  improved  hy  the  presence  of  girl 
wholesome  restraint  is  ob\ioiisly  experienced.     It  is  m>l  ^o  appiircnt,  how 
that  ^irls  are  imprmed  l)y  the  pix^i^eiice  of  l»o)s.     We  helk've  it  is  perft 
niuiual,  although  ntt  ho  ol>\ious.     Tlie  girls  arc  also  under  a  re^tnuni,  le^ 
visible,  it  h  true,  because  they  arc  less  boisterous^  hut  equally  valuable  in  el^ 
vating  and  stien^'theninpf  tlie  real  chumeter,  l>y  preventing*-  the  exercise 
tittle-tattle^  evibspeakiufj,  Vc,  ^c,  and  suhstiluting  lhin|fs  etmobling,  whi 
females  are   perfectly   capaWe  of  attaining.     Let  each   approach  the  »n' 
nearly  haif-way.  and  then  each  in  manner  and  real  character  will  be  cei 
and  eqmdly  improvett 

The  consideration  of  tlie  separatitm  of  the  sexes  in  education  is  ex< 
iugly  important ;  for  if  it  fonus  a  part  of  mnral  traiutng^,  no  parent  who  cal 
considers  the  grwHi  of  his  cliildren  can  treat  the  snhjtcl  wiik  indiflertMice 
neglect,     ll  is  a  subject  tliat  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  and  tl^erefore 
would  again  a.sk  and  answer,  as  on  a  recent  occasion,  the  question — 
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'     '  '-        he  edacated  s€\minte\y,  or  ti>>f ether  ?     Tlie  youth  of 

ii  |i«i5anirv  htive  been  educated  to^'^edjert  and  ns  m, 

■  '    xwtH  inoml  people  on  the  face  oi'  llie  ^^lobts     Kduca- 

en  separately,  and  we  have  never  lienr<l  trom  pniclfcail 

,  .  lia*  arisen  from  thLs  arrang^emeut     Some  influential  iii- 

MM  I  IT!  over  the  popular  prejudice  on  this  pinut     In  Dublin  a 

■  \.\-  ntni  MUt  biidly,  wh«i  hau'  been  educated  uJonc  till  they 

than  of  those  wbi*  have  been  ollierwbe  brought  uy — 

na*l>ecn  found  t^j  he  ptisitively  injurious.     In  France 

the  sexes  iu  youth  ii»  nnxlucUve  of  lejirful  evils-     1 1  is  ^lUted 

rity,  that  of  those  gitU  educuted  iu  the  ^^hools  in  ci»n vents 

^    I  from  bo>>,  the  buj^e  majority  ^o  wrong  t\iihiii  a  month  of  their  licing  let 

I  »tse  on  society,  and  nieetin^^  the  other  sex.     Tliey  cannot,  it  is  said,  resist  tlio 

M|Kt  compliment  ut  flattery  from  the  other  sex*     The  separation  is  inlemled 

Mtaip  tlicni  strictly  moral,  hut  this  unnatural  se€lii>ion  aetually  generates 

pjftffTr  '      '     ireil  to  be  avoided. 

^Vr  it  it  is  impossible  to  rai^e  girls  intellectually  as  btf^h 

•itlioii  '    ■'  ,  and  it  h  inipijKsible  tii  raise  boys  mondfv  as  hijifh 

iillioti  s.     The  girls  mHndly  elevate  the  boyn,  and  the  buys 

iUeUeci -  .    .i.A  .,;;.  ^ii  Is,     lint  mr^re  than  tliLs  ^\Th  theinsehes  are  momUy 

•leirKUsd  by  ibc  jvre>4enee  of  boys  and  boys  are  inlellecUiiilly  elevate^l  by  tlie 
"  j2tirl-s.      <tirl<;   hroiiVht  up   with  Imys  are  more  pnsHv'elif  mora], 
t>UjErhl  up  in  R'hool  vvitli  pirk  are  more  DositirHtf  intellectual,  by 
_^  iutluetiee  of  llie  ieinale  charueier.     The  impetuosity'  and  pert- 
(^koftt  «cb<i©l  are  by  no  means  fiivourable  even  to  initlivttuai  im- 
t|  im  die  ^SfsesEive  smooth  nest;  of  female  school  di'icipline  does 
Eiltrtlieti  or  fortify  the  girl  for  her  entrance  iut«>  real  life,  when  she  mu.st 
!  buffcLN  and  rudeness  of  the  other  sex.     Neither  sex  Iuls  partietpaied 
nmproveiueni  intended  by  Providtuee,  by  boys  and  ^irls  being  honi  and 
wti^^hl  up  iu  the  same  family.     Family  training'  is  said  to  be  the  liest  stiiud- 
iniuiir;  and  if  the  school ni*L«iter  for  a  p<jrtion  of  eaeh  day  is  lo 
the  fi:ueni,  the  separalion  of  the  f^exc*  in  elementary  siichools 
'»u  from  tlii»i  lofty  .sUindiird. 
fct  lid  on  ihis  hijrbly  imp<inant  sut^jeet     We  would  5oUcit  those 

^    uh^>  s.vT\t    for  il»e   e!?Uiblislnnent  of   (rirlft   sehouls,    to  tlie 

I  of  the  other  sex,  to  examine  curefully  mid  pniyertuUy  whether  tlie 

!  of  fiueh  tender  benevolent  fcelin^rs  may  not  aetually  prove  iujurii*u.s  to 

?ty  n»  a  whole.     It  is  very  pretty,  and  truly  sentimenl-Uj  to  witness  the  nni- 

Arcst,  and  still  demeanour  of  a  female  school ;    but  we  tremble  at  the 

Most  certainly  moral  tRiininp;^  wants  one  o(  its  most  impjrtaiit  Ingre- 

I  wbefi  the  M!\es  are  not  trained  together,  to  aet  pR>perly  fiwartU  eaeli 

~'  lish  are  befrinning  to  feel  the  evils  of  Repsmilion  iu  sebtH*l, 

imrse  in  many  eases  i&  l>ej?inuiug  to  be  pursuetl,  and  but  from 

lid  ere  long  l>e  universal     In  Scotland,  unfortunately, 

Min  and  defective  moral   trainin^jj  is  beginuiufr  tu  be  in- 

-^es  of  the  eommunity- 

cfiUiblished  of  late  years  in  the  towus  of  Scotland,  even 

...  , acd  ha^  been  modern,  have  been,  we  are  sorry  to  nay,  ii>r 

r  lt>r  girla  alone — the  projectors  acting  as  if  they  trembled  at  a 
I  plijini(nn  of  their  own  imagination.     Man^  whetl>er  male  or  fe- 
,  I*  no  doubt  a  sinful  creature;  and  sin  and  folly  ajre  to  be  avoided  and 
tlfel  on  their  flr*tt  development 

Ke  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  nearly  all  lessons  may  be  given  Ut 
'H  tn  the  mine  class  witli  mutual  advanUige.     Beyond  that  age,  the 
'  csicb  in  the  spliere  in  which  Providence  intt'uds  thev  should 
bf  phii  -b  in  Rome  points  the  same,  yet  they  naturally  and  grudually 

A\erge-   Aijwiute  ^parationf  however,  we  conceive  to  be  ptwitivcly  injurious. 
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In  the  Normal  Scimnary  <if  Glasgow,  the  most  beneficial  eJfeoU  hate  ^*^ 
5uUfd  from  the  more  uatunLl  course.  Boys  aud  girls  from  the  age  of  tuc^  <" 
ihret*  vcars,  ii>  fourteen  or  Utteen,  Ii^a  c  been  imineii  in  l)ie  same  cliisA-rooi 
pillcnc*,  and  play-j^undsi,  without  hnjmjpriety ;  and  they  are  never  «c 
ruled  except  at  neetile-work,  Nav,  during  the  VauI  fifteen  yents,  between  sev— — »™ 
and  eight  hundred  students,  ebiefly  lie t ween  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  ihir — ^*^y» 
have  been  trained  in  lliat  instiuuiou,  three-fourths  geneially  being  males  tt^^mn^ 
one-fojuth  females — and  for  two-thirds  of  the  day  tliey  have  been  together,  ^  ^" 
Uie  Rtinie  mudel  stdiools,  chws-room,  and  |diiy-grr>unds,  and  not  one  case  uf  i  .^la- 
propriely  hiLs  occurred.     It  may  be  imagined  tliat  such  a  coui^  might  leaii  ^ 

inj prudent  marriages,  but,  so  far  fri»m  tJii^  being  the  case,  only  one  inaiTii^^t=^* 
has  taken  place  beti^'een  two  of  tlie  student* — a  very  prudent  one — and  t^^P^* 
parties  had  beeti  acqusiinted  previous  to  entering  Uie  Seminary.  During  t^Bi^'w*' 
d«y,  all,  budi  old  and  young,  arc  under  ibe  Miperintendencc  of  tlie  lua^ter^  ^  ^f 
emdi  department.  After  school  hours,  the  chihlren  are  at  home  witli  tlj^  ^^eir 
(tarents,  and  the  students  from  the  countrj'  are  lodged  in  re^j^ectable  privr-'^^J<' 
Ikuiilies  in  tlie  immediate  viciiiitv  of  the  inslilulion^tlni*;  ei»pying,  as  chifc^^^^v 
a**  pos^iblts  the  most  tmttiml  and  iniprnving  of  wnMles  »if  education.  Scho^  ' "'"» 
under  tlie  miLster  during  the  day,  and  at  home  under  the  parents  in  tlie  eve  --^^'*' 
ing.  Vavii  where  the  contlncl  f*f  the  jKireiilii  is  not  altogether  exeniplai  ^}* 
we  prefer  this  iu<jilc  to  any  other— the  moi-al  training  of  ihe  school  nruving  * 

powerful,  if  not  a  complete  antidote  ;  and  the  moml  conduct  of  the  cliiblren  ^ 

i>ften  found  to  bsive  a  retlcx  intluencc  on  tlieir  parenLs,  promoting  deanlini?— — =^ 
toid  sobriety,  and  even  piety,  at  home. 


NONE    UUT    CHltlSTtAWS    CAN    GIVE    A    CHRISTIAN    BDUCATtOM. 

IF  it  be  generally  true,  that  more  has  been  leomed  from  example  than  from  pr^^  '^ 
cept,  it  is  especlnily  true  with  regard  to  chikiren,  who  posseiu  on  citraordinar^^ 
acuteness  in  delecting  the  inconsistencies  of  a  teacher ;  and  when  they  perceive  tha  '^ 
he  disbelieves  his  own  profession,  falsiflcs  bis  own  assertionflj.  departs  from  hi*  owc^* 
niles,  respect  for  his  teaching  is  utterly  at  an  end  ;  there  may  be  a  verbal  acquire-—^ 
ment  of  knowledge — an  outward  obedience — a  co\d  constraint — but  there  will  be  uc^* 
living  im[*res!iion — no  drawing  of  the  soul  to  God — no  formation  of  Christian  prin-^ 
a\tW.  and  Chriatian  character.     Aa  in  ImniRn  so  in  spiritual  learning,  the  teacher' 
will  seldom  communicate  that  which  he  does  not  himself  possess. — Rev,  J,  SUtde. 
Sermon  at  the  Oj/entngof  the  Chester  Training  College, 

THK  REAL  POINT  AT  ISSUK. 

Some  persons  have  objected,  that  the  children  of  the  poor  arc  over-educated;  it 
may  he  so  j  but  we  need  not  stay  to  discuss  this  point  \  education  they  will  have  at 
this  day  ;  our  purpose  is  to  place  it  on  a  right  looting — to  furnish  an  antidote  to  the 
pride  and  perversion  and  idolatry  of  human  learning — und  store  the  youthful  mind 
with  the  treasures  of  life  and  immortality, — Rn\  /.  Siade,  Ibid. 
arsnop  jebb  on  moral  training. 

Upon  the  important  subject  of  National  Education,  Mr.  Davison  and  Bishop  Jebb 
held  ft  en  tj  111  E II  ts  nearly  identjcal.  On  one  occasion  when  Mr.  Davison  started  and  led 
the  conversation,  he  threw  out  strong  doubts  and  objections  to  the  prevailing  lage 
for  diffusing  knowledge  among  Hit:  lower  classes:  knowledge,  p<?rj<',  he  eooceived 
quite  as  likely  to  produce  bad  as  good  consequences  i  he  thought  the  power  of  reading 
to  be  about  as  operative  morally  as  the  power  of  hearing  ;  for  the  term  eduraHan,  he 
would  substitute  tratninf;,  i.  e.  early  discipline  of  the  temper  and  passions,  for  which  he 
thought  the  ptougb  a  better  instrument  than  the  National  school.  HU  discipline  he 
would  counect  with  the  arts  of  industry,  not  with  ideal  knowledge,  llie  readers  who 
may  wish  to  comimre  these  Bentimcnts  with  those  in  Bishop  Jebb's  Discourse  on 
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or  CLOTHI?9G    A   UMITED    HCMBBR   OP  CHILPRRM 
t*An0CfllAL    SCHOOL. 


iVcfiiiiifKiHne  RelJr-"     p-»-». --}  Theology,  Vol.  1  pp.  214,  40)  will  have  the  advwj- 
^1^  of  forfoiiig  >  irjudgTiieTjt,  by  the  light  ami ng  from  the  consent 

Of  two  tttcb  mind  l»nnciplesof  education,  above  indicated,  Mr.  Dftvison 

«t»d  the  Bi*hQp  %ert  much  ii»lere«ted  by  the  pian,  then  in  its  infancy,  of  establishing 
Ififant  achoolsrt,  in  which,  while  the  acquirement  of  mere  knowledge  necessarily 
Ruined  a  very  subordinate  considemtion,  there  must  exist,  in  the  ductility  and 
mAlleahleness  of  the  materials,  the  best  and  happiest  op|x>rtunitiei  for  the  exercise 

»djacip]ine  and  training. — Fotler^a  lA/e  of  Bi*hop  Jebb,  Vol.  pp.  254 — 256* 
tbe  union  of  older  establishments  for  clothing  as  wcU  as  teaching  a  limited  num- 
t»er.  with  schools  farmed  on  a  more  comprehensive  plan,  you  may  increase  in  a  vei7 
l^^h  degree  the  utility  of  both.    That  superior  aid  which  is  now  imparted  to  a  select 
iiximber,  may  tbus  be  made  the  incentive  to  industry*  obedience,  and  good  conduct  in 
aiii  ;  and  while  on  the  one  hand  a  large  5eld  ia  opened  for  selection  in  making  these 
appcHAtments  («o  that  the  choice  need  never  fall  upon  undeserving  objects],  so  on 
tl»«  other,  these  partial  rewards,  distributed  on  such  a  principle,  and  soon  known  to 
|>e  ao  dUtributcd«  must  needs  re-act  beneficially  and  powerfully  upon  the  whole  sys- 
tcia*  infusing  a  spirit  of  honest  emulation,  lightening  the  toil  of  duty,  and  command- 
ing respect  eren  from  those  who  fail  of  obtaining  the  distinction.     It  has  often  been 
obiberTcdr  that  confined  charities  are  acts  of  favour  only  to  individuals,  not  benefits 
conlerred  upon  the  public  at  large.     By  the  union  now  recommended*  and  which  1 
kisov  has  been  adopted  in  many  places  with  signal  success,  advancement  is  made  to 
^  band  in  hand  with  merit,  and  the  stream  of  private  benevolence  is  turned  into  the 
dwnnel  of  public  good. 

It  la  not  easy  to  calculate  the  full  eittent  of  such  an  advantage ;  for  not  only  is  the 
iuitniing  child  helped  and  befriended,  he  is  honoured  at  the  same  time.  His 
parenta  and  relations  partake  in  the  joy.  It  is  no  longer  the  badf^e  of  dependence. 
but  the  proof  of  good  character;  a  testimony  that  will  plead  in  his  behalf  under  all 
^(Acuities,  and  will  assist  all  his  future  endeavours  throughout  tife.^Dr.  CopUsUm, 
dkAtf  ^ Uandaff.     Strrmon  at  St.  PauVs,  1829. 


BofumrttU. 


Wm^CXnOTX  I3i»TH£   MANFFACrrRIXQ   AND   MIKIXO    DISTSICTS. 

A  Special  Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Education 

*f  the  Poor  in  the  principles  of  the  EstabUsbed  Church,  took  place  on  Wednesday 

^  5lh  instant,  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  President  of  the  Society, 

I"*  Ibe  Chair.     Present :  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York  ;  the  Lords  Bishops  of 

«,  Bangor,  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  Salisbury,  and  Chichester ;  ixjrds  Kenyon, 

n,  Courtenay,  and  other  Members. 

Th#  Secretary  din^ted  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  communications  he  had 

'•oeifed  from  various  quarters  of  the  kingdom,  and  from  several  Heads  of  the 


'  Vru^n  the  aabject  of  general  education,  Dr.  Johnson  has  expresaed  sentimenta 
'.'J  the  views  in  fashion  in  the  present  day,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  en- 
lent  vrith  those  entertained  by  Bishop  Jebb,  that  to  quote  the  passage 
bia  Uvou rite  author  will  be  doing  his  views  the  best  justice.     [This  passage  is 
tt  length  in  p.  94,  of  this  journal,  beginning  at  **  The  truth  is,  ^'C  Md.] 

Bishop  had  recently  visited  the  Infant  school,  established  by  Joseph  Wilson, 

CUpbam,  m  Quaker -street,  Spitalfields.     He  was  equally  struck  with  the 

of  thc&e  institutions,  and  with  its  appliaition,  and  observable  clfecta.     The 

hool  system  continued  to  the  last  the  only  modem  invention  in  education 

bis  f^ll  approval. 
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Church,  urging  the  Society,  at  thift  important  critis,  to  provifk  ■  apedal  fund  Uk 
extending  and  improving  elementary  education  in  the  Manufacturing  bimI  Miniug 
distriett. 

The  foUowing  Resolutiona  were  unanimously  agreed  upon  *. — 

That  at  the  present  crisia  it  is  the  especial  duty  of  tl  e  Member*  of  the  Chiirrh* 
Lait)*  aa  well  as  Clergy,  to  make  t^i^traordinary  efforts  for  ratting  the  children 
of  the  poor.  In  the  more  populous  of  the  Manufacturing  and  Mining  dis< 
tricts,  from  the  alarming  Htate  of  ignorance  and  demoralisation  disclosed  to 
public  view  by  recent  mquirics  and  events. 

That  the  success  which  haa  attended  the  cndeavoura  of  the  National  Society, 
under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  and  with  very  limited  means,  to 
found  and  support  Schools  in  the  most  neglected  of  those  districts,  afford 
the  strongest  encouragement  to  increased  exertion  for  this  specific  object. 

Thtit  immediate  measures  be  taken  to  collect  a  special  Fund,  the  whole  of 
which  shall  be  expended  in  grants  towards  building  School^rooma,  and,  to 
certain  eases,  increasing  or  guaranteeing  the  salaries  of  teacbera,  for  limited 
periods  in  the  Manufacturing  and  Mining  districts. 

That  the  Address  prepared  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Sinclair,  and  bc«nng  tlic  sig 
nature  of  his  Grace  the  President,  be  adopted  and  circulated. 

That  the  Finance  Committee,  consisting  of  the  fotlowing  Members,  the  l^ofdii' 
Bishops  of  London,  Durham,  Chester,  Bangor,  Ilipon,  and  Hereford  j  Loi  " 
Ashley,  M.P.:  Viscount  Sandon,  MP  ;  Lord  Kedesdalt;  Rev,  J.  Sinclair 
(Treasurer) ;  William  Cotton,  Fj«q. ;  William  Davis.  Esq. ;  G.  F.  Mathison, 
Esq. ;  and  Richard  Twining^  F.Aq.,  be  requested  to  undertake  the  Collectioii 
and  Administration  of  the  Fund. 

ADonKsa.  ^^ 

The  Ccmmittee  of  the  National  Society  earnestly  request  the  attention  of  the^ 
Church,  laity  aa  well  a^  cJcrgy,  al  the  present  crisis,  totheimportnnt  question — bow 
ttie  poor  in  the  manufacturing  dlitricta  may  be  raised  from  the  alarming  state  of 
ignorance  and  demoralisation  disclosed  to  public  view  within  the  last  twelve  months, 
and  may  receive  the  blessing  of  a  sound  religious  education  * 

The  education  clauses  of  the  Factory  Bill  having  been  withdrawn,  no  gencmJ  plan 
of  mixed  education  appears  likely  to  t>e  soon  attempted  ;  and  the  Church  is  for  the 
present  caJled  upon,  with  a  modorately  increasi^d  amount  of  aid  fiom  the  State,  ta 
carry  on  the  work  from  the  contributions  of  her  own  members.  It  now  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  the  Church  is  able  and  willing  to  complete  the  great  work  she  haa 
so  long  and  so  btrenuoualy  laboured  to  accomplish, — of  providing,  from  the  re- 
sources of  private  benevolence,  sound  religious  instruction  and  moral  training  for 
the  children  of  the  poor.  Various  circumstances  afford  fficouragement  to  the  dia- 
charge  of  thiii  important  duty.  There  is  abundant  evi4eiK?e  that  education  under 
the  supcrintciidcficc  of  the  Church  will  be  glatiltf  Teteived, — may  be  chenpif  affonUd^ 
— aud,  with  tlic  Divine  blessing,  will  effettuuUy  fftttre  tf*  object,  by  in&tiiling  Christ- 
Ian  principles,  the  great  sources  of  peace  and  order  and  social  happiness,  into  the 
minds  of  our  niaiiufacturitig  population . 

1,  That  parents  among  the  working  classes  should  be  found  willing,  as  they  un» 
qucstioiitably  are,  to  accept  instruction  for  their  chihlren  at  the  hajids  of  the  Church* 
cannot  excite  surpdae.  larcnts  who,  from  casual  circumstances,  have  wiihdia>Mi 
from  the  commuuion  uf  the  Church,  though  they  assent  in  general  to  its  doctrines — 
parents  who  attend  alternately  thtir  parish  church  and  some  place  of  separate  wor- 
ship more  conveniently  situated, — as  well  aa  parents  who  are  indifferent  about  re- 
ligion.— could  hardly  Jail  of  b^iing  ^lad  to  place  their  children  under  wholesome  dis* 
cipline  and  inatruction.  They  naturally  regard  the  superintendence  of  the  clergyman 
and  his  personal  teacbmg  in  the  school  ais  a  security  for  its  good  management ;  not 
only  as  an  encouragement  to  the  scholars,  but  a  pledge  for  the  good  conduct  of  the 
master.  They  sec  their  children  from  day  to  day  become  more  orderly  and  obedient ; 
more  cleanly,  useful,  and  industrious ;  and,  in  all  respects,  better  members  of  the 
domestic  circle.  The  experience  of  the  National  Society  justifies  the  exrei'tation* 
which  on  these  and  other  general  grounds  might  have  been  formed.  Ihioughout 
the  manufacturing  districts  parents  of  every  denomination  reatiily  tend  their  rhildjreii 
lo  National  Schools.    The  factory -inspector  for  the  West  Riding  of  Yot^shtre^  «lter 
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Oie  iiamber  of  factory-children  in  his  district  amounts  to  10,000,  thua 
•'  The  siicct'jjs  which  h&s  attended  the  exertions  of  the  National  Society 
of  factory  children  i>  vcr)'  encouraging.  Nearly  every  factory-chtld  in  the 
dirtricts  Msigned  to  the  Society's  Schools  at  Leeds  and  Bradford  now  attends  them. 
Tbe  kst  official  returns  give  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  in  attendance  ut  Leeds, 
lod  oesrif  three  hundred  at  Bradford*  No  ^lfjecti4m  to  the  mod^  in  which  th^ae 
JcAmIi  art  conducted  hoi  i^cen  made  tince  they  have  been  in  fttU  operatum,  Hther  by  a 
fvmt  vr  a  ckUd**  The  same  statement  is  continually  repeated  both  by  clergymen 
md  lefaootmasters.  At  the  Society's  model  factory -school  at  Brailfordi  which  was 
opened  smcc  the  publication  of  the  Report  above  alluded  to,  and  built  for  the  ac- 
eommcxktiun  of  200  children,  the  attendance,  including  both  the  morning  and  after- 
BDtm,  Ku  tor  some  time  past  amounted  to  400,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  belong 
UjMercnt  sects^  Similar  returns  could  be  quoted  from  nearly  all  the  populous  dis- 
UicU  of  the  north. 

2.  It  is  an  additional  encouragement  to  exertion,  that  while  the  pt>or  are  willing 
toactept  the  blessing  offered  to  their  children,  and  through  their  children  to  them- 
ttUti,  it  may  be  afforded  at  a  moderate  ejEpense.     Neither  the  original  cost  of  build* 
in^iior  Uie  subsequent  charge  for  maintenance^  present  such  serious  difficulties  as 
nii£;ht  at  fiir^t  be  apprehended.     The  original  outlay  for  t  tie  erection  of  the  school - 
buMtogs  is  seldom  more  than  404.  a  scholar.     Ketuma  from  33  places  in  the  manu- 
ferti»mjg(Ustricts  shew  that  school  accommodation  for  13,750  children  cost  £*JG,433, 
otstthe  rate  of  £1  ISs.  fiJ. each.     Of  this  sum,  the  Privy  Council  has  occasionally 
aatnhuted  in  ptxjr  places  to  the  extent  of  20j.  ;  and  as  it  is  generally  understood 
t(MI  the  iiarliamentary  vote  at  their  disposal  will  this  year  be  increased,  they  are  not 
liMfto  reduce  their  bounty.     The  grants  of  the  National  Society  have  been  in 
BOit  ciaet  at  a  lower  rate.     The  Committee,  for  the  reason  stated  in  their  last  Rc- 
pon,  lix.,  that  the  worst  cases  are  generally  the  last  to  present  themselves,  earnestly 
lieiire  to  raise  their  contributions  to  lOi.,  or  in  extreme  cases  to  15f.     When  an  edu- 
catioQa]  movement  begins  throughout  a  country,  local  efforts  are  first  made  in  places 
vbeze  2eal  and  wealth  are  abundant ;  next  in  places  less  favourably  circumstanced  ; 
lodlast  of  all  in  places  where  great  poverty  prevails,  where  popular  education  is 
dmded  or  disregarded,  or  where  peculiar  ditliculties  exist,  such  as  that  of  procuring 
a  lite,  or  of  acting  with  unanimity  or  cordiality  in  favour  of  any  one  system.     The 
Committee,  therefore,  were,  more  frequently  than  in  any  previous  year,  under  the 
jiainful  necessity  ol  allowing  plans  for  tlie  instruction  of  the  people,  after  having 
made  some  progress,  to  be  abandoned.     It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that  for  some  months 
the  new  applications  did  little  more  than  compensate  for  the  cases  in  which  grants 
jireviously  quoted  had  been  relinqtii&hed.     Happily,  the  number  of  important  town- 
ships wholly  unprovided  with  school  accommodation  is  not  so  great  as  to  present 
an  insuperable  obitacle  to  the  efforts  of  the  benevolent.     New  schools  in  80  or  100 
populous  places  would  probably  supply  a  large  proportion  of  the  deficiency.     Should 
the  liberality  of  the  members  of  the  Church  in  all   parts  of  the  country  be  com- 
Diensurate  with  the  magnitude  of  the  object  in  view,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  amount 
thua  collected  will  be  sutficient,  in  addjtioii  to  local  efforts,  and  grants  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council,  to  provide,  in  a  great  degree,  for  those  wants  which  the  Govern- 
saetit  and  Legislature  so  deeply  lament,  but,  owing  to  present  difficulties  and  con- 
victing interests,  are  unable  to  supply. 

Xor  does  tlie  amount  of  extraneous  aid  necessary  for  the  annual  support  of 
ichoois,  if  fairly  estimated,  offer  serious  di*couragereent.  Weekly  payments  from 
the  children,  church  collections,  and  annual  subscritUions,  go  very  far,  especially  in 
tlie  case  of  larpv  »rhools,  to  raise  the  funds  indispensably  required.  It  is  in  the 
in  outlying  townships,  where  there  is  no  resident  clergyman, 
ents  occur.  It  is  an  important  fact  connected  with  the  point 
'rn,  that  when  nearly  2,000  applications  were  made  for  a  share 
1  fund  intended  to  be  distributed  among  schools  in  annual 
120  each  for  a  single  school,  and  £40  for  a  double  Rchool),  a 
1  rtion  ot  the  applicants  expressed  their  confident  hope,  that  with  assisi- 

:  extent  they  might  be  able  to  ranintain  their  schools  in  an  etficient 

,  Society,  therefore,  if  sufficient  funds  could  be  obtained,  would  gladly 

for  Umitcd  periods,  especially  to  schools  on  their  first  eatablishment, 
till  int  advantages  of  education  begin  to  be  ascertained  from  experience,  and  are 
a^r^iated  in  the  district  i  a  pledge  in  each  case  being  required  from  the  school- 
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d^ioei^  UM  left  tn^ 
illy  advert  ta,  fe  ui  i»* 
i  tti^i  too  ftHfiiWifly  overlooked,  vol  ytt  MwvtnOUiy  guntM  by  the  i 

^  loot  to  tRoia  itliunliCT  SOB  citnliiQ  OMiiten  it  di 
I  CIiovgIi  lelioolf  bt  odded.  Hence  it  m,  tbm  m  onoy  of  the  panichial  derfjr 
ore  todi  Ifbenl  con<fib<He>o  tcmordi  btuMkig  nd  neiaiBinaif  tcfaooli;  for,  Iv  tiAr 
fover,  100  tear  foeord^  iron,  amdeven  teyowd  their  fomfTt  tktfanwiOmg^f  themxitta 
to  ■ocHftee  tbolr  primte  meant  for  the  adrancetocnt  of  tliio  gmt  object.  In  some  cases 
h  hiA  bieo  Ibond  neociatry  to  remonftrmte  with  eoftte*  and  dtotrict  iniDtsterv  on 
f  ^,.  i,,.,.^.„i-.-^,  ^  Incurring  liabilities  that  might  intolTe  themsdves  and  tbeir  fmnai* 
li  Uamflimcnt,  or,  perhapa,  even  expose  them  to  utt^r  niin.    Thean- 

•  ^  been,  that  without  a  school  tttry  effort  to  reclaim  the  people  wa» 

unfivaiiing, 

If  the  lay  mf  mbert  of  the  Church  would  only  profit  by  the  experience  of  parochial 
•nd  rlUtrict-miniitert  living  in  tiatly  intercourse  with  the  people,  and  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  thi'ir  icntimerits  and  habits,  they  would  see  how  absolutely  necessary 
i»  Mj  not  only  to  the  wcJUbping  and  good  order,  but  to  the  safety  of  the  country, 
thoi  tht"  cdufatlrjfi  of  the  poor  upon  sound  prtndptes  should  be  maintained  and  ei- 
tt'iidi'd,  lUit,  let  It  be  repeated,  the  time  is  short.  If  the  Church  delays  much 
hmicer  thi«  duty  to  the  young;  if  her  influentl&J,  and  wealthier,  and  more  responsi- 
bl*  nil  inhtTii  much  longer  hesitate  to  provide  sound  instruction  for  the  people,  the 
em  Hilt  i  of  rrlijckm  and  ^nnd  order  will  avail  themselves  of  the  tempting  opportu- 
nity, with  inrre«*td  prcjlinbilities  of  success.  When  these  disastrous  consequences 
of  nr^letrt  hnvr  eomc  tuitin  us,  we  may  repent ;  we  may  be  ready  to  repurchase  with 
hijllirins  rbr  prei'iou*  Of^portunity  we  wantonly  suffered  to  escape  us — an  opportu- 
nity wl^^VQD  common  sense  and  prudence,  independently  of  higher  consider*- 
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Itotu,  would  htm  disposed  us  to  secure,  and  which  t  few  thousands  timely  and 
tiM/j  ipcnt  would  have  enabled  us  to  improve. 
H*TioWAL  SociETT's  OfTiCK,  W.  Cantuar,  PrPmdiflt, 

Sttmetuary,  SVetl minster,  John  Stt«CLAta,  Treaawrer, 

PROPOSED  pisTammoN  of  tiie  srectAL  riNO. 

A  (^RKTADi  amount  of  the  Special  Fund  for  tlie  EstablishiTieiit  of  Schools  in 

""'||iUii«fti4^turinj2r  and  Mimnjj  Districts  having  beeu  ciiUtcled,  the  Comiiuttec 

I  National  Society  in%ilf  tlic  attention  o^  the  Clerj»^'  and  other  persnuK  in 

|di>tricts,  prumuten>  of  education  upon  the  principles  of  llie  Chuixb  of 

ud*  t*>  l)ie  siibjoiTied  oulliue  of  the  chief  objects  to  which  tliey  propose  to 

idi      '         11 ;  and  lliey  invite  appliititioiis  for  assistance  under  any  of 

Printed  forms  adapted  to  die  eircuinstauecs  of  the  ea>ie 

nt  u  I  [i  jcplv  ; — 

1.  In  ctaes  where  School  accominodation  is  wholly  wantintf  or  inadequate, 

r  Cujuxuitiee  mU,  if  necessary,  vole  larfrer  i^raots  than  they  have  hitherto 

31  able  to  afford,  in  aid  of  buihlinK,  enloritniij?*  or  p\ircha**iu|j:  School -rooms. 

J    In  iTivi-y  ^here  the  School  aeeomniodation,  alllioujjb  uileqiuite  in  amount, 

ictory  condition,  tlie  Committee  will  contribute  towtuds  litiinjr 

T  ScIh mjI- rooms »  or  addin;<  Class-rooms  or  ScIrujI  residences, 

•Wii  they  huvf  S}itisfjonj>ry  assiimiioe  that  the  School  will  afterwafds  b«  main* 

aiiuetl  in  an  cHtcient  slate. 

3.  In  ca-jcs  where  School-rooms  are  onJy  used  on  Sundays,  the  Committee 
iill  l»e  ready  to  make  jfnmts,  for  a  limited  period,  towards  the  exjieuse  of  open* 

I  thein  upon  week  day$»,  and  proi idin^  salaries  for  c*>mpetent  teachers. 

4.  In  extreme  cases,  tlic  Committee  will  contribute  towards  uiaintainiugf 
'        1  Ji  limited  period,  as  well  as  towards  building,  litlini^  up,  or  enbir^- 

a>oms,  provided  it  rfiall  appear  that  tlie  dillitulties  are  temporary, 
atn  ui.n   iiie  Sohool  is  likely  to  be  afterwards  ediciently  supported  by  locjil 


ancrttiEACoN  of  lewe?,  itok  the  special  fl>d  bou  the  peomotiok 

OF   SCHOOLS   ly   T«E    MAKUFACTUBINO    DISTRICTS. 

[Wc  are  by  no  means  certain  that  we  have  any  right  to  publish  the  following 
T,  without  the  sanction  of  the  venerable  author,  thou|jb  it  has  been  sent  to 
print      Anxious,  howevert  a-s  we  aie  to  promote  the  jtcood  work  by  every 
»  widiiu  our  reach,  we  tnist  we  shall  be  erring^  on  tlie  right  side  by  givinjc 
t  earnest  and  forcible  appeal  as  wide  a  circnlatitju  as  we  can. — En,] 
lBi5TEtt£}(ti  AXD  DE.ui  Sib, — ^AVlien  I  spoke  in  my  Cliarge  last  week  eoueeni- 
^--  ^le   abandonment  of  tlie  l^egislative  Measure  for  die  Education  of  die 
tm  in  oiir  Factories,  1  was  not  aware  diat  a  resolution  had  been  fumicd 
eral  of  die  leadiug^  persons  in  the  Church  and  State,  to  call  upon  the 
trs  of  the  Church  to  supply  the  requisite  funtls,  by  their  voluntary  con- 
ons,  fur  diat  education  which  the  Lefpslalure  had  been  deterrcil  from  en- 
;  by  law,  Unrougb  the  violent  opposidon  of  die  Dissentf^rs,     On  Suiurday 
,  1  received  a  c-opy  c»f  the  accompanying  Address ;  and  I  fell  heartily  thank- 
I  that  sucii  a  prtjspect  is  inimediaiely  opened  before  us  for  effecting  this  great 
of  our  wifihes.     Althoag;h  I  cannot  but  deem  it  one  of  die  lirst  dudes 
Lie  to  provide  means  for  the  education  of  all  those  classes  of  its  mem- 
at  have  no  means  of  providing  education  for  diemselves, — so  that  a  State 
„__j  ncjji^lect^  this  duty,  forfeits  one  of  its  highest  privileges,  as  well  as  diosc 
^tatisings  with  which  God  ever  visits  die  faidifal  discbarge  of  duty,  whether  by 
Juals  or  by  nadons, — and  although  1  much  fear  that  unless  the  eduea- 
"  all  children  be  made  obligatory  ou  their  parents  and  giuirdiiumhy  some 
enactment,  numbers  will  still  he  condemned  to  consUinl,  hcart- 
llalMjur,  through  die  reckless  cupidity  of  our  manufacturers^ — still  it 
__!«ouhted  that  free-will  offerings  are  cter  the  most  acceplable  in  the 
[fpf  God^  so  that  we  may  confi den dy  hope  He  will  proq>eT  our  ©fl'orts ; 
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anil  we  stuill  be  better  able  to  regelate  tlie  natare  and  character  of  our  ednca- 

tiun,  whpu  il  is  our  uwn  volunUnr  ^ift 

But  n»  i1h*  n^ciX  is  so  enonnous  and  ur^mt,  our  exertions  ouj;ht  to  W  pr 
portitrimte :  nor  is  there  time  for  delav  :  e^  ery  day  tiiousiuids  atul  teiu^  of  ibon 
saiids  o(  ehildrm  are  left  wallowing  in  all  manner  of  corruption*  who  nu|]fli 
with  (iwls  help,  be  reclaimed,  it  onr  manufaeturinif  distriets  were  snpplio 
witli  uii  adeijimte  nnmber  of  eibcient  M,'bools  and  teaohen*.     lljerefore  1  ve 
ture  U>  send  a  copy  of  the  eirrular  Isiiued  by  the  National  Society  t«  each  ( 
you^  my  dear  Bretbrcu,  whom  Ctod  baLs  set  over  His   pet>ple  in  the  vario 
jMirislies  of  this  ar*.'hilcaoonry  ;  and  1  wouhl  caniestly  exhort  you  all  and  cueh  | 
do  vour  unnosi  in  your  parishes  in  aid  of  the  j^Teal  work  which  onr  Church  i 
uuilertiikeu-     Tlii;*  is  not  a  time  for  slight  exertions^  for  ^vinrj  that  which  ^ 
ghoidd  never  miss :   the  necessity  is  vast ;  the  misery  is  inciilculable,  and» 
it  1h"  not  ctmntenicted,  will  bLiI  for  ever :  tbouwinds  of  souls  are  perisbin^»^ 
tlic  places  from  which  Euj^lan*!  deri^  es  her  wealth :  and,  unless  «otnetlnnj?'  1 
done  Ui  preaene  ibern,  Ujey  will  perish  utterly.     At  such  a  time  we  ouf^ht  t 
fiH;l  oursehfs  called  on  for  great  exertions,  for  KierificeA,  for  self-tleniaL 

'Hie  jjfenerol  concurrence  expressed  at  the  visitiition  in  the  sentiments  lowhid 
I  had  }:^\vn  mterauee  in  my  charge,  leudj*  me  to  hope  tliat  you  will  alsJO  »yii 
p;itliize  in  njy  joy  and  thankfulness  at  leanunj^  that  the  Chureli  has  tiike 
ujKm  heiNelf  to  provide  im  education  for  the  children  in  our  factories.  1 
is  the  true  v^av  of  tomiujr  tlie  battle  agaiuNttlie  Dissunters,  of  proviuif  that 
triiinipb,  which  thev  fancy  they  have  Kained^  is  indeed,  as  I  said  in  my    ^ 


^ 


hai 
and  as  you  evidently  a^^reed  with  me  in  deeming  it,  *'  a  taUil  disiisier/"     If  w«» 
can  briuM:  op  Oie  children  nf  those  win*  have  been  raisink^^  the  outcry  a|riiiiist 
us,  in  the  kuowhulsje  and  hue  of  (iod,  may  we  not  hope  that  we  shall  in<l 
bcjip  cmls  of  Kre  on  iheir  heads,  and  draw  back  many  out  of  their  blind,  h' 
willed  sehisni  into  a  loving  communion  with  the  Church.     I  do  not  wish,  how^ 
ever,  to  apjM'nl  to  any  feelinps  in  which  animosity  and  hostility  may  have  part. 
Hie  Church  ha-^  a  pfaiti  duty  to  perfonii.     She  hus  to  rescue  hundreds  of  ihou- 
sjLUils  of  Christ  s  little  ones  fnim  the  jaws  of  hell,  jnt<»  whicTi  the  spirit  of 
ecmimerce  is  hurlin^^  them.     May  the  love  of  Christ  constrain  yon  to  do  yoi 
utmost  pcrstmally,  and  by  all  the  iutiueiu^e  \ou  can  exercise  amtmg  3'0( 
parishioners,  to  help  and  speed  this  ^reat  and  bU's*cd  work. 

Your  faithful  Brother^ 
Hentmtmctux^  Jul^  24M»  1843.  J.  C  Hauic, 

SOCIETY   FOB   PnOMOTIXO    CHlllgTIAX    KNOWLEDGE,   ACOrST,    1843. 

EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS. 

Tmk  Lord  Bishop  of  London  having  drawn  the  uttention  of  the  Standing  Commi 
to  the  want  of  a  systf  matic  aeries  of  Elementary  Books,  capcciiiHy  adapted  for 
use  of  nniioniLl  niid  other  schooli  throughout  the  country, and  having  suggested  X\ 
propriety  and  expediency  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  suppl 
ing  that  want  without  delay,  the  Standing  Committee  referred  the  matter  to  certain 
menibera  of  the  Society,  selected  from  the  Tract  Committee  and  ttie  Committee  of 
General  Literature  and  Education,  and  from  others  converaant  with  the  preaeot  syi> 
tern  of  education 

The  Sub-committee  thus  appointed  were  instructed  to  take  the  necessary  atej 
for  the  selection  and  prepnration  of  the  required  leries  of  educational  books  ;  vf 
an  understanding,  that  all  hooks,  not  already  on  the  Society*^  lists,  should,  prerf* 
ously  to  their  adoption,  be  referred  either  to  the  Tract  Committee  or  the  Committee 
of  General  Literature  and  Education  respectively,  according  as  the  subject  and  con- 
tents of  the  book  were  of  a  strictly  religious  or  of  a  more  secular  character. 

The  rcflujt  of  the  khours  of  this  Sub  ^committee,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  been 
thus  reported  to  the  Standing  Committee  : — ^ 

'*  In  conformity  j^ith  the  directions  given  them,  the  Sub- committee  have  be 
engaged  in  the  fieleetion  and  preparation  of  a  systematic  series  of  Elementary  SchoL 
books,  to  be  cspecjaily  recommended  for  use  in  national  and  other  schools  througl 
out  the  country 
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:  Book/  in  two  parts,  designed  to  teach  the  m<?chiinlciil  part  af  rendfng 
by  WSJ- gradation*,  and  contninhig  simple  stories  suited  to  the  cai^fttrtties  of  younj 
l^hft'i  '  *  under  their  direction,     A  *  Second  Book/  with  lessons 

r*J  .    intended   for  children  who  are  oHIe  to  read  well  the 

—        :  .     1.  and  will  he  foJlowed  up  with  other  books  of  remling 
tetii,  both  rehi5ious  and  mlscelfineous* 

"The  Suh'CommittjMf  expert  shortly  to  tie  prepared  to  recommend  n  series  of 
Otfchtstns  and  books  of  religious  instruction  in  the  catecheticnJ  form,  selected 
chiefly  from  works  novi  on  the  Soctety's  CalaJoguen,  for  the  U5e  both  of  pupils  and 
Df  teidien. 

"An  riefDcntwy  book  upon  Geography,  in  three  parts,  ha^  ulao  been  prepn red: 
bat  u  It  appears  desirable  not  to  place  upon  the  list  of  books  to  be  recommended 
ftJr  (dvicational  purpo«cs,  any  works  which  have  not  stood  the  teat  of  experience* 
mh  editions  of  the  '  First  Book/  and  of  the  '  Elements  of  Geography/  have  been 
pntitrd  and  sent  for  uie  in  aeveral  achoob,  in  order  that  such  alterations  may  be 
att4cj,a!,  upon  trials  may  be  found  expedient, 

at  want  of  an  *  English  Grammar/  suited  to  the  purposes  of  national 
I  been  frequently  and  strongly  urged  upon  the  Suh-rommiltee.  They  have 
I  communicationa  upon  this  subject  with  persons  whose  attention  has  been 
lieeted  to  this  branch  of  study  :  and  have  reason  to  expect,  that  the  deficiency  will 
be  supplied  by  the  publication  of  a  simple  elementary  grammar  for  the  use  nf  chil- 
dfoi,  and  of  a  larger  work  for  the  use  principally  of  the  masters,  and  of  the  higher 
c)i»«i  of  diocesan  and  middle  schoo!s^ 

"Some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  pTCparatlun  of  a  book  of  Arithmetic,  the 
tnt  part  to  consist  of  a  short  elementary  work  for  the  use  of  children  :  the  second 
pirt  to  be  adapted  to  the  more  advanced  pupils,  and  to  serve  also  as  a  manual  and 
tm-book  for  the  teacher. 
"A  let  of  Prayers,  and  aho  two  books  of  Hymns,  for  the  tise  of  schoolfs,  will 
"  "r  be  submitted  for  approval ;  and  steps  will  forthwith  be  taken  for  the  supply 
♦iptm  History,  especially  the  history  of  England  (which  has  been  coin- 
ilfac  :ihy.  Church  History,  Mechanics,  Agriculture,  Natural  History,  and 

*QCh  '1  as  mav  appear  adapted  to  the  wants  of  schools,  both  in  town 

«ad 

"I  k  of  the  Sub'Committee  will  continue  to  be  given  to  the  providing 

<if  'J  ,  fe  set  of  elementary  school-book*  as  shall  suffice  f  'r  the  systematic 

luinuig  of  iJuldren,  from  their  first  entrance  into  school,  leading  them  to  acquire^ 
fcjitm^jk  nnd  M§y  gradations,  the  information  suited  to  their  several  stations  in  life; 
^ti;-  tc  for  knowlcd^,  with  a  facility  of  increasing  their  stores  of  it  in 

ing  res}>ect,  tint  and  above  all,  a*  the  great  object  of  their  educa- 
,i-u.u  iLLA4nii\ent  of  that  wisdom  from  above  which  maketh  wise  unto  sal va» 


Inttllfgrnce. 


^uHmai  Soriel^-^AU  good  Church- 
"Wft  will  bi^  dihghti'd  to  hear  that  the 
**«'tioas  of  the  Committee  of  the  Na- 
**o«»l  Soeiety,  towards  collecting  a  spe* 
***!  fyad  ftjr  the  promotion  of  sound 
jyitton  in  the  mariufacturing  and  mi- 
*  J|<iHtricl»,  have  so  far  been  attended 
'y  lucceia.  According  to  the  last 
^il  Bfinouncemcnt,  dated  Aug.  Iliih, 
^  tofcil  amount  then  subscribed  was 
*^»^yi,  chiefly  in  large  sums,  including 
S  contribution*  of    £,1000  each 

«  ..  o  300     „ 

II  „  ..  250     .. 


4C,  contributions  of       £  200  each 
205  „  „  100     „ 

97  *,  „  50     „ 

In  the  course  of  another  fortnight  the 
total  had  reached  above  £SO,f)UO.  We 
hope  shortly  to  be  able  to  announce  that 
a  sufficient  sum  has  been  mised  to  esta- 
blish as  many  rhurrh  schools  as  the  late 
government  measure,  if  carried,  would 
hove  provided  atatt*  schools.  "  lt*s  an 
in  wind  that  hlow^s  no  good/* 

It  is  satisfactor)'  also  to  bear,  that  in 
f^everal  instances,  meetings  of  the  clergy 
in  the  nHghhoiirhood  of  Urge  manufac- 
turing; towns  have  already  l>een  heid,  to 


I 


» addltmi  to  the  fondi.  Tlie 
iciiool  Ia  Ii0ic«itiiBct  con- 
tNMMrf  to  work  v«ll,  m  had  btem  mIm. 
tiMioritf  pfovtd  at  Che  recent  exBinsn- 
■tiofi  1^  the  Lofd  Bnhop  of  London, 
tndtlkc  ttefie  of  tike  ImwI  oioitenliip 
tied  been  coneisocd  to  the  Eev.  C.  A, 
HoUoOt  fl'  Pinnliroke  CoIleBiw  CenH' 
bridge.      A  free  M^holanhlp  had   been 

Sli^d  at  the  diapoml  of  the  boeid,  in 
t.  Mark's  College,  CbeiKa,  eod  had 
«lfrad|r  been  ill  ted  up.  Tbe  schooU  at 
CbdMe,  Hammenmith,  Hi|$hgate»  MiJe 
Endi  and  fdini^n,  conttnued  in  a  proa- 
peroot  condition.  The  annual  subacrip- 
tioni  (m  the  general  purpo«ei  of  the 
board  a  mounted  to  £424,  and  the  lub- 
•criptiont  towards  the  es(>cnaea  of  in- 
apfction,  £»^>.  The  groaa  receipts  for 
the  jrear  amounted  to  £fi07  Ot.  id,,  and 
tht  tsi^nditure  to  £647  19i.  2d. 

Catnbridj;e—BfMtrd  of  Kduattltm. — At 
the  kit  meeting  of  tht  Board  of  Educa* 
tJon,  iicvrral  apiilitflilion»  for  »td  were  re- 
ceived. To  rhc  «chool«  at  WhitiJcsea  a 
grant  of  £io  waa  made.  In  thii  place 
9lltre  arv  T,ci{H)  louls*  lire  population 
la  wholly  Bgriculturnl  Hillierto  there 
bai  bei*o  pruviHinrt  for  tJie  very  |ji;irttal 
edijtiitloii  uf  only  HB  children.  The  new 
nchouU  will  receive  at  Icait  2fiH,  for 
daily  iiitittuction  on  the  National  &y  At  em « 
An  »p|diciifiiin  waft  miide  by  tbe  vicar  of 
()ttkiti|i?!ofi  fot  iiMifctiince  towards  cnlarg- 


Thet 

■niewiailwrofcliaAi 

m  the  adhoolia  lOO.  Thi 
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mml  wiiA  rayarf  la  HiwiliBam 
foOowiiif  eoavenatkNi  fook  place 
Hooae  of  Comnonaonthe  eveoii^ 
l6ibifMt.: — 

"  Mr.  Ewart  wiahed  to  put  aq« 
opoo  the  aubject  of  educmtion. 
days  ago  he  had  asked  the  rigfai 
baronet  opposite  whether,  in  conae^ 
of  the  failure  of  the  meaaure  he  I 
troduced  on  this  subject  some  tinK 
he  intended  to  take  anj  steps  to  \ 
the  means  of  providing  education  ( 
poorT  To  that  the  right  hoo.  fa 
had  replied,  that  a  debate  vr%&  com 
upon  a  proposition  of  the  bon.  m 
for  Montrose,  and  he  gave  him 
that  in  the  course  of  that  debai 
opinions  of  the  Government  wo« 
expressed*  That  debate  came  on^ 
with  an  untimely  end,  and  there  i 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  < 
Government.  He  would  now,  th« 
take  leave  to  ask  whether  Her  M^ 
Ministers  intended^  during  the  p 
s^sionp  to  adopt  any  measures,  dS 
a  supplementary  vote  or  otherw^ 
extend  the  system  of  education ;  i 
so,  what  those  measures  would  be 

"Sir  J,  Graham  regretted  tba 
question  hsd  been  a&ked  without  i 
It  was  not,  he  said,  intended  t^  aj 
session  for  any  additional  vote  f) 
purpose  of  edu c&ti on.   A  su m  of  £^ 
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le  of  the  •esaiOD,  been 
to  m4  in  promo* 
;  kiui  ar  present  it 
to  Aftk  for  more.  He 
member,  however,  that 
ty'sGov— -'"'^  ^--^ 
im  ncpr 
Mbject^  t 

it.  DuKng  tbe  rf\:e&8 
thesr  earnest  attention 
themselves  of  my 
ing    edticatioti  which 

y  thr-  '^-'^'  --   -    -^    MTH, 

ind  n 

Th- ■^       ■  '    '  '         ■     i'lC 

le  letler,  on  tiie  aptrit 


,  whether  the 
the  epplica- 
'  &t  their  dis- 
I  societies  to  which 
ndl  iwsnied  it? 
I  laid,  the  membcis  of 
Id  by  and  by  be  astern- 
ly  that  point  might  be 
'  rej>eated,  that  ia  thU 
lid  act  q^ioo  the  spirit, 
er  of  the  ordert,  which 
Dg  when  they  succeeded 


"/  SehMi  So* 
-  of  the  Com* 
lt^nivc(i.  — "  Thftt  from 
*  CommitTee  have  hud, 
^  that  to  impAft  to  teach- 
^l>Jc»  on  which  InfMnt 
eed,  and  at  the  same 
\  the  pfuctice  nrccsMiry 
tarry  out  those  pnn- 
::  much  ju^Jg- 
tt  nd  much  ln- 


ed  by  thii  Sodety  be  etntctly  ( 

if  tbey  with  to  cootiiiiie  I 

with  it,  to    diieonttiiQ*  tfct    pmttim, 

where  ttmy  have  taktn  It  tt|»  on  tti^ 

own  MAhorlty;    and  where  they  hftve 

■'"""  '*  '^-  '•■--^ f  their  l^atf^na  at 

will  retpectAiey 
ftcfore  them,  wtt^ 
«  requii»t  to  the  i  omtnittee,  that  a  prac- 
tice «o  injorious  to  their  own  »ch<jata, 
iind  to  the  improvement  and  eatriiKtim 
of  a  pood  lyftem  ot  early  cducatioti  tnay 
be  discootinoed/' 


The  Qutfn'i  College  nt 
—The  cctemonjr  of  h. 

t}on>^ton^  Gf  the   Q; 


l.> 


->Uilda« 

itge  of 
*<ik  place  on 

was  opened 
rnbent  c^  6t, 

fortheatic. 

r  whit^h  the 
1 


'1 


Peter's,  otY 

Ces&  of  the  -; 

High  Hftiiiff,  Mn  b.  K 

in  the  cavity  of  the  ft-  I  r- 

metically  sealed,  and  uutl,     *  I   hijtiti 

deposit  copies  of  the  Ruyal  charier  of 

incorporation  of  the  college  sFiout  to  be 

erected  on  this  spot ;  of  the  Wimeliifd 

prise  trust  deed ;  the  vnrioni  oddi 

of  the  Rev,  Chancellor  Law,  the  Rev 

Thomas,  Dr.  J.  Johnitone,  hvui  Mr 

Cox;  the  prospccttit  of  the  '■  ■ 

list  of  professors^  and  the  i 

laws  M*  -      -;  '     ::  ^ 

with  i 

j^s^  '-'-- ■-■  .•"^•- ■■•i  J 

feel  the  greatest  ptt^aaure  in  conp-atu- 
lating  the  town  that  a  collegiate  institu- 
tion of  such  a  nature  is  about  to  be  es- 
tablished. There  arc,  I  am  aware,  similaf 
schouU    for  the    education   of  medical 
ynuMi  in  the  metropolii  of  the  greatest 
utiity,  hut  they  arc  not  cqtjal  to  meet 
the   demaniii  of    sickness   and    diseanc 
^j^rhich  are  constantly  being  made  ii^wn 
them ;  and  I  S'^ain  say  that  I  rejoice  at 
the  erection  of  a  building  necessary  in- 
deed for  the  eitigencies  ol  the  incrv^^ed 
population    of  this   town    and    irridlaini 
,...w,»....   '   Ji^p  jirincipiil,  Dr,  John*lonc, 
1  a  tjras*  plate,  hearing  the 
iscrTptinn  r— "  Tliis  tablet  ta 
■:  the  founda- 
Coltege,  at 
the    1 8th    of 
iKon  Wame- 

Mfia 
I  Sands 
Mcisn< 
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Bntcman  and  Dnirjr,  architects :  TliomM 
Puhby.  contractor/'  The  stone  having 
been  lowered  mth  the  usuiil  formalitief , 
and  Jiiid  by  the  priiici|ia].  Or  Johnitone, 
ftsuated  by  Mr.  G,  Drury,  the  architect, 
the  veDCiablc  Doctor  addrriscd  the  as- 
sembly. The  meeting  was  then  ad- 
dri^Mcd  by  Mr.  J.  K,  Pi  prey  ^  Or,  B,  Davits, 
Mr  M  T  ...  hcock,  and  othcn  ;  and  aftir 
1 1  uhecri  for  her  Majesty,  the 

IT.  J  vrated. 

N^wfifUniUand  and  British  Norfh  Am€~ 
riatSchti^d  Sifi:iely, — The  object  of  thiB 
Socicfty  is  to  impart  a  scriptural  educa- 
tion to  the  children  of  the  colonists  in 
accordance  with  the  prin chiles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  in  doing  which  it 
trcnchci  on  the  province  of  no  other, 
while  it  luppiiea  a  want  fdt  by  alK  Act* 
ing  ujion  these  distinct  principles,  it  is 
■auctioned  and  encouraged  by  the  bishop* 
in  whose  dioceses  its  *chooU  arc  con- 
ducted. There  are  now  in  efficient  ope- 
ration nearly  100  week-day,  besides  even- 
ing aduU  schools  and  Sabbath-schools. 
Eighteen  of  the  Society's  ogents  have 
been  ordainedi  and  several  of  the  rest 
duly  licensed  as  catechiits  or  lay  readers. 

In  Canada  it  has  established,  in  four 
yearSi  fifty-one  day  schools ;  nine  of  iti 
agents  have  been  ordained  by  the  Bifthop 
of  Montreal  and  placed  over  extensive 
and  populous  districts ;  under  their  su- 
perintendence schools  have  been  opened, 
with  small  grants  from  the  Society. 

In  Newfoundland,  which,  as  far  as  the 
Church  is  concerned, depends  solely  upon 
the  Society  for  the  reli^ous  education  of 
its  children,  the  people  have  in  many  in- 
stances built  chapelry  schooUrooms,  iu 
settlements  totally  without  any  mean!) 
of  instfiiction  or  pastoral  care,  and  more 
than  thirty  applications  from  such  places 
have  been  received  earnestly  imploring 
the  Society's  help.  To  meet  in  aorae 
dfgree  these  urgent  wants,  six  new  mas- 
ters were  sent  out  last  year,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  add  four  others, 
notwithstanding  the  low  state  of  the 
Society's  finances. 

Toront</.^On  Thursday  the  8tb  June, 
the  University  of  King's  College,  in  this 
city,  was  publicly  opened,  (in  the  Par- 
liamcnt  Buildings,  temporarily  occupied 
for  the  pur|H)seJ  when  twenty-seven  stu- 
dents were  matriculattd.  The  solemni. 
ties  of  the  dsy  commenced  with  the 
performance  of  Divine  Service  in  the 
Ccillogc   Chapel,   which,   with   its  very 


appropriate   black   walnut   fittings,  and 
sober  decorations,  preteat*  a  moat  seemly 
appearance.      Addreaaea  were  delivered 
in  the  Hall  by  the  Plreaident,  the  Lor 
Bishop  of  Toronto,  the  Vice- Preside 
the  Rev.  Dr.  McCaul,  and  the  Hoo. 
Chief  Justice  Robinson,  and  the 
Mr   Justice  Hagennan,  two  of 
cial  Visitors  of  the  University, 
following  day    inavigural    Lectures  wc 
read  by  four  Profesvors,  vii ,  the  Rev. 
McCaul,    Rev,   Dr.    Heaven,    Prole 
Potter,  and  Profeasor  Crolt.     The 
ness  of  the  University  has  cnmraenc 
in  gtaod  earnest,  and  the  number  of  tt 
dents  now  exceeds  thirty. 


^  of 

rani^l 
tiver^l 


APPOINTMENTS, 

Bonn  in,    Rev.  T,   Scott,   formerlf  of 
Quetn's  College,  Cambridge,  in  be  vi 
Principal  of  Hull  College 

Crawford,  Rev.  John  Robert,  of  Un- 
coin  College,  to  be  Head- master  of  the 
Western  Grammar  School,  Brompton, 
I -on  don. 

Fietcher,   Rev.    W.,    Hcaid-master  of 
the   Grammar    School,    Derby,  to 
Head-mastership  of  the  Colleipate  G 
mar  School  at  Southwell. 

Jennings,  Rev,  Nathaniel,  of  Univer- 
sity  College,  London,  to  be  Principal 
Hull  College. 

Leeman,  Rev.  Alfred,  Head- master  — 
St.  Paul's  School,  South  sea,  to  be  Head- 
master of  the  Foundation  Grammar 
School  at  .Aldinglx)ume,  Herts.  Pa- 
trons, the  Brewers*  Comjiany,  [jjndon. 

Millner,  Thomas  Darnton,  Esq..  late 
Scholar  of  Magdalen  College,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Head -mastership  of  the 
Free  Gtammar  School  of  Yorebridge,  ift 
Yorkshire. 

Simpson.  Rev.  G.  Forrester,  late  Prin- 
cipal  of  Hull  College,  to  be  Rector  of 
the  Public  College  of  Canada,  about  to 
be  established  at  Montreal. 

Slipper,  Rev.  Robert  Browne,  M«r»^ 
Master  of  the  Wymondham  FreeSchool, 
to  the  Head-mastership  of  the  Free 
School  at  Hingham,  Norfolk. 

Smith,  Rev.  Edwin  Trevelyan,  Curate 
of  St.  James's,  Bermondsey,  to  the  Re- 
sident Chaplaincy  of  the  Infant  Orphan 
Asylum,  Wansted.  Essex. 


jJM 


DEATH. 


Wallace,  Rev.  James  Lloyd,  Master  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  Grammar  School^' 
Sevenoaks,  aged  forty.  ' 
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ON  THE  PROPOSAL  TO  ORDAIN  SCHOOLMASTERS. 

Sii,— f  have  read  with  much  iritere*t  your  correspondent's  letter,  entitled 
"A  plea  for  the  admission  of  certain  schoolmasters  into  holy  orders  ;" 
ml  tenture  to  trouble  you  with  a  few  reroarks  upon  the  subject. 

1  must  pTemi«.e  these   by  remarking,   that  he  scarcely  does  justice 
to  our  national  church,  by  asserting  that  "  property  as  well  as  learning  " 
(p.  '^$)  is  required  as  an  admissioa  to  her  ministry.      The  exceptions 
tochisareso  numeroas  as  to  invalidate  his   ''general  rule.'*      It  ia 
ibobtlciB  the  case  in  many  instances  that  the  sums  he  names — and 
wen  greater — ^(p.  301),  are  expended  in   training  young  men  for  holy 
ord«* :  but  it  must  convey  a  very  erroneous  impression  to  people  unac- 
with  the  facts  of  the  case,  to  assert  that  a  school  and  college 
in  must  cost  £1,800.     What  proportion  of  the  boys  sent  to  col- 
let from  our  noble  foundations  in  London,  cost  their  parents  so  large 
an  amount  ?       Let  Westminster,  Charter- house.  Merchant  Tailors',  JSt, 
id  Christ's  Hospital  reply.       Boys  at  four  out  of  these  five  in- 
ismay  be  boarded  at  home  (and  the  fifth  is  entirely  gratuitous), 
they  do  not  cost  their  parents  more  than  £20  to  £30  per  head* 
tQd  tlie  school  fees  at  most,  if  not  all,  are  exceedingly  moderate, 

.^in,  at  the   universities   the  number  of  scholarships,   exhibitions, 
>ad  bible  clerkships,  open  to  merit,  or  procurable  under  endowments 
for  the  students,  materially  reduce  the    expense  of  education  there,  so 
As^  the  actual  outlay  for  a  degree  (which  only  involves  three  years  re- 
not  four,  af!  your  correspondent  implies),  need  not,  in  a  vast 
ot  cases,  average  so  much  as  £200  per  annum ^  while  frequently 
placed  at  less  than  half  that  sum. 
r^tte  with  your  correspondent,  tbat  there  is  not  a  necessity  for  all 
wdiincd  ministers  coming  up  to  the  present  standard  of  learning  required 
flf  candidates  for  holy  orders,  (p.  301),  but  1  cannot  agree  with  him 
w^en  he  would  reduce  the  standard  so  low  aa  the   '*  same  level  in  edu- 
catioa  as  dissenting  ministers  ;**  and  I  think  the  ordination  of  men  '*  who 
attuially  gpeak  the  language  of  the  lower  class"   (p.  300),  would   have 
t  decided  tendency  to  lower  the  tone  of  instruction  imparted,  and  to 
^^S"*^*  both  clergy  and  laity,  in  the  moral  scale.      We  may  have  men 
/^  the  lower  classes,  but  we  must  not  have  them  of  the  lower  classes, 
w  We  wLs-h  to  qualify  them,  **to  teach  others  also/*  Your  correspondent 
doc*  Dot  seem  to  have  borne  in   mind  tbat,  once  ordained,  the  "  impri- 
matur" of  the  church  is  given  to  the  individual.     We  read  sometimes  of 
clergy  '*  ordained  for  the  Colonies,"  but  we  have  not  yet  arrived  (and  I 
tnist  we  never  shall)  at  *' ordaining  for  localities  "   in  the  home  minis- 
tntioiu  of  our  national  church  ;  consequently,  if  your  correspondent's 
pkn  were  adopted,   the   uneducated  agricultural  clergyman  might  be 
called  up  by  personal  favour,  or  private  interest,  or  popular  election,  to 
gnintftet  in  our  London  parishes  among  educated  people — a  position 
that  he  would  l>e  manifestly  unfit  to  occupy  ;  and  thus  bring  contempt 
ttpoD  the  church,  instead  of  edification  to  her  children. 

But  though  your  correspondent's  views  seem  to  be  thus  far  imperfect, 
yet  hi*  general  idea  is  certainly  deserving  of  serious  consideration.    '^'"* 

VOL-    I,  SO.    10,       OCTOBER,   1843.  fl   B 
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mlntitmtions  of  thtfy  qualified  school  masters  as  deaeons,  and  occ&flkmalljp 

licrnst*il  pretichers,  would  undoubtedly  be  most  valuable  in  our  densely 

imiiuUlcd  districts — more  so^  it  appears  to  me  (from  some  experience 

j  botli  of  town  imd  country),  in  urban  than  in  rural  populations.    The 

hYllit  tnans  of  our  people  know  but  of  one  order  of  ciergy  :  theoretically 

I  we  Are  thre*;  pmctically  we  are  but  one.      Once,  triennially,  a  bishop 

I  makeii  bin  appeanmce  in  tlie  midst  of  a  circuit  of  many  miles  in  the 

roountry,  and  of  very  many  thousands  of  souls  in  towns,  at  a  visitation 

or  a  confirmation^     On  the  latter  occasion  a  few  hundreds  of  the  young 

arc  confirmed,  and  a  lew  hundreds  of  the  elder  go  to  witness  it.     But 

however  g^rcat  is  the  moral  effect  of  this  duty*  it  is  not  one-tenth  of 

what  it  ought  to  l>e.     Out  of  more  than  6U,l»00  souls  (I  state  one  fact 

by  way  of  illustnition),less  than  GTOare  confirmed, once  in  three  years! 

Were  tlie  church  system  carried  out  among  our  population,  they  would 

be  nearer  thousands  than  hundreds,     lliese  600  perhaps,  in  some  way 

or  other»  influenco  a  circle  of  10  each ;  so  that  about   6,000  may  be 

I  affected  by  the  eanfirmation  having;  been  held.     What  do  the  remaining 

64*000  know  e£  or  aire  for,  a  bishop*  except  as  an  abstraction  ?     Of 

too,  they  know  as  little^ — perhaps  less.     Now  and  then  the 

of  a  **  young  parson"  in  church  attracts  attention^  and  the 

thoughtful  a»k  why  the  ahi^olution  is  not  read ;  but  though  they 

^Iedow  he  is  not  in  *'  full  onlers,"  they  have  no  idea  of  his  bein^  of  a 

\4ifmr9mi  order  in  the  church. 
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W^hat  we  wial«  then*  to  realize  the  church  to  the  bulk  of  our  ^ 
lation  is,  an  increue  of  bishops  and  deacons ;  but  without  entering  i 
the  delicate  question  of  increasing  the  highest  order,  the  increase  of  the 
hitter  seems  pro|wrly,  and  in  the  main  wholesomely,  contemplated  by 
your  corrcspiuideut.  The  qualified  schoolmaster  would,  in  many  instan- 
ces, be  a  most  useful  deacon  to  his  parish  priest ;  and. if  thought  fit,  after 
a  five  or  ten  years'  faitliful  diaconate,  might  perhaps  **  purchase  to  him- 
aelf  the  good  degree'*  of  the  priesthood.  My  own  idea.  how*ever,  is,  that 
Buch  an  order  should^  as  a  rule,  be  restrained  from  "  seeking  the  priest- 
hood also/*  Were  this  encouraged,  it  might  have  the  ultimate  effect 
of  lowering  the  standard  of  the  ministry  generally ;  while  the  distinct- 
ness of  their  diaconate  would  elevate  an  useful  and  laborious  class  of 
men  in  the  social  scale,  and  would  increase  the  efficiency  of  church 
ministrations,  without  lowering  the  dignity  of  her  offices.  ^M 

In  conclusion  1  would  remark,  that  1  fully  sympathize  with  your  oof« 
respondent  in  his  desire  to  encourage  the  earnest  minded  and  deep 
piety  that  from  time  to  time  we  find  developed  among  our  sunday  school 
teachers  and  many  others  of  the  rising  generation ;  but  my  oonvictioa 
is,  that  wherever  God  gives  the  inward  call.  He  gives  the  means  o£ 
receiving  the  outward  call  also.  An  impatience  of  restraint,  or  a  dis- 
content at  the  economy  of  God's  providence,  may  lead  the  fickle  church- 
man into  the  ranks  of  dissent ;  but  this  will  only  happen  where  faitli^ 
unsound,  or  humility  deficient. 

I  am*  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

London,  Sep,  IBth,  1843.  H.  M*  Kj 


OaiECTIONS  TO  THE  ORDINATION  OF  SCHOOLMASTERS 
FROM  ONE  OF  THEMSELVES. 

Riv.  Sir,  —  As  a  schoolmaster  and  subscriber,  pennit  me  a  short 
^pice  in  yanT  next  number  in  reply  to  the  arguments  of  ♦*  Presbt/ter 

TTie  questions  raised  by  your  correspondent  are  in  themaelvea  of  the 
tighest  importance,  and  desen^e  the  gravest  consideration ;  but  tliey 
appear  to  me  to  rai^e  still  more  important  questions — questions  whickJ 
muit  be  fcatisfactorily  answered  before  the  plan  proposed  can  be  witM 
Wf  prospect  of  success  acted  upon,     Leaving  your  correspondent'sl 
nfggesdone  as  I  find  them,  I  beg  to  propose  for  consideration  somti^ 
^ea  which  present  themselves  to  my  mind,  upon  the  perusal  of  his 
'Plci/ 

Rmly,  then^ — Are  the  present  race  of  teachers  qualified  to  take  upon 
tbcmschrcs  the  office  of  preachers  ? 

Secondly — Are  the  men  he  would  propose  to  ordain,  men  whose 
*•  friends  and  companions"  are  to  be  found  in  **  the  middle  and  lower 
r^  of  society  ?  *' 

Hanily — Have  not  schoolmasters  already  more  devolving  upon  them 
^tbcy  can  well  and  satisfactorily  discbarge  ?     Are  not  the  duties  of 
■  aasters  in  our  parochial  and  national  schools  far  too  heavy  ? 

Pouithly — la  it  proposed  to  create  a  fund  to  oifer  the  schoolmaster  a 
Iwger  amount  of  income,  and  a  more  honourable  sphere  of  labour  ?  or, 
Ui  what  way  is  it  intended  to  offer  inducement?  "  to  many,  to  undertake 
tit  office  of  schoolmaster?"  particularly  those  "  who  are  in  every  way 
ittMl fitted  for  it?" 

As  one  of  that  class  for  whom  he  eijpecially  pleads,  and,  consequently*  J 
^  every  desire  to  encourage  any  rational  and  christian  scheme  calcu-  \ 
^^  to  advance  its  interests,  permit  me  di5p!is»ionfttely  to  offer  a  few 
ob«mtions  in  explanation  of  the  queries  already  proposed. 

I  ask  firet.  Are  the  present  race  of  schoolmasters  qualified  for  the 
%W  office  of  the  ministry?  and,  I  think,  tliat  it  must  be  admitted 
«>ty  are  not  :  the  almost  universal  cry  amongst  the  clergy,  and  others 
dtrtiated  with  the  management  of  echo o Is  is,  that  they  are  unable  to 
fed  suitable  men  to  undertake  the  management  of  the  teaching  ;  and  in 
*^niony  of  this  fact  we  need  only  refer  to  the  National  Society's 
'^po't.  It  appears  to  me,  that  our  schoolmasters  are  for  the  most  part 
^*«rdbly  unfit  for  the  important  duty  of  training  the  young,  and  that 
**^fore  they  can  with  advantage  be  employed  in  advancing  the  spiritual 
^''^ctfsts  of  their  fellow  christians,  or  strengthening  our  church,  they 
'•'^tttbc  ele%^ated  in  character  and  sentiment ;  more  fixed  in  the  integrity 
Jf  religion  as  estabhshed  by  the  reformers  and  maintained  in  our 
*^urgy;  possessing  a  degree  of  intelligence,  and  a  mond  character^ 
I^W  removed  above  the  "  middle  and  lower  classes,"  and  in  no  degree 
'f^crior.  except  in  the  office,  to  the  ministers  of  our  church  themselves. 
"«ill  it  be  said  that  men  without  these  qualifications  are  fit  to  be  the 
^^htrs  of  the  children  of  the  moat  religious,  the  most  civilized,  and 
^»lted  nation  in  the  world  ?     Are  the  schoolmasters  of  this  country,  as 
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ft  body,  tBas  qmlified  ?  If  llic  aitsver  be,  Ves,  tliifl  objection  hXh  to  the 
l^mmd  I  if  No*  then  I  besttate  not  to  sair.  it  wouJd  be  unwise »  nay* 
■ctiiftlly  iiLischlett>Q».  We  may  pcrbaps  ask.  How  is  it  we  have  not  a 
iBOre  inteOectual  class  of  ecboobMSlien  ?  a  quesdon  which  it  Is  proposed 
to  answer  at  another  tine. 

Secondly,  b  it  propodcd  to  onlain  men  whose  habits  and  feelings  and 
sentiments  are  identified  with  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  without  a 
icined  and  educated  intelligence  to  direct  and  govern  them  ?  Can  the 
former  qoaliEcatioos  be  made  availahle  to  the  end  Presbyter  has  so  much 
at  heart,  unless  inf^orporatcd  with  the  latter  ?  Evidently  this  combina- 
tion is  not  intended*  when  he  speaks  of  a  '*  class  of  clergymen'*  of 
"  humble  rank  and  inferior  education;"  Do  I  mistake  in  understanding 
thb  part  of  the  plan  to  be.  That  a  class  of  men  of  humble  rank  and 
inferior  education  be  ordained  to  aid  the  clergy  in  the  reading  of  prayerit 
occasional  preaching,  in  the  celebration  of  the  sacraments,  visiting 
ack,  and  superintending  the  «:bools  ?  As  I  wait  to  be  informed 
this  be  a  correct  view  of  this  part  of  the  plan,  I  forbear  enlarging  u_ 
it«  only  observing*  that  if  it  be,  I  am  at  issue  in  particulars,  and  not  I 
principle. 

My  next  question  relates  to  the  inability  of  schoolmasters  to  under- 
take any  additional  duties,  without  injuring  themselves  or  the  schools 
under  their  charge-  'ITiere  cannot,  I  think,  be  two  opinions  upon  this 
point.  Does  Presbyter  propo$e  to  create  a  new  class  ?  If  he  does.  " ' 
it  intended  to  form  this  class  "  of  inferior  clergy,"  by  inducing  school 
masters  to  leave  one  sphere  of  usefulness  to  join  another  ?  I  think  not, 
because  he  says,  •'  the  promise  of  future  ordination  would  lead  many 
to  undertake  the  office  of  schoolmaster."  In  what  way  then  can  the 
schoolmaster  he  benefited  ?  or  the  church  ?  seeing  that  if  funds  are  to 
be  raised,  there  is  at  least  a  sufficiency  for  some  years  to  come  of  regu- 
larly ordained  clergy  idle,  whose  hearts  are  yearning  for  the  holy  worl 
of  the  ministry. 

With  an  apology  for  the  rudeness  of  this  communication, 

1  am.  Rev.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Sep,  5,  1843.  DaoiTwicH 
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A  COLLEGE    EDUCATION  I^SS  EXPENSIVE  THAN 
COMMONLY  SUPPOSED. 
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SiE,^ — T  thought  that  the  subject  of  collegiate  institutions,  belonging  to 
the  higher  dejmrtment  of  education,  is  one  which   would  not  require 
|au  apology   *or   its   introduction  into  your  pages,  and  therefore  I  have 
rentured  to  address  you  in  this  letter.  ^i 

A  recent  fact,  connected  with  this  subject,  is  well  worthy  of  yoi|^| 
notice,  and  must  needs  bring  great  satisfaction  to  your  earnest  reudera^l 
I  allude  to  the  system,  the  operation  of  which  h  very  shortly  to  com- 
mence at  St.   Bartholomew's  Hospital;    through  which,  about   thirty 
medical  atudente  will  receive  board  and   lodging  within  the  Hospital 
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^Uildingi,  subject  to  a  certain  rule  of  living,       Ooe  scarcely  knows 

}^hich  most  to  commend  in  the  matter  of  this  new  institution,  the  true 

iJ>€rality  of  the  governors,  or  their  excellent  purpose  and  judgment ; 

hlch  last  quality  is  further  amply  supported  by  the  choice  they  have 

ade  for  a  warden  of  their  college,  if  we  may  speak  by  anticipation. 

'he  importance  of  this  step  of  theirs  to  the  character  of  the  medical 

profesfiion,  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  student,  cannot,  I  think »  easily  be 

Well  over  estimated.      The  propriety  of  establishing  such  institutions 

wa*  ably  advocated,  not  long  since,  in  a  series  of  communications  to 

the  British  Magazine,  made  by  Dr.  Todd ;  and  it  must  be  very  grati- 

ing  to  the  advocate,  and  to  those  whom  his  arguments  convinced  and 

interested  in  the  question,  to  see  the  opening  harvest  from   the  seed 

^*hich  was   then   scattered  ;  and  that  harvest  is  likely  to  be  abundant, 

wnce  there  seems  a  fair  and  reasonable  prospect  that  the  other  large 

Wpitals  wilK  ere  longj  adopt  the  like  arrangements. 

This  act  of  an  important  corporation,  like  the  governors  of  St.  Bar- 
tbalomew's,  is  a  new  decisive  testimony,  exhibited  in  a  most  important 
ipbere  of  practical  life,  to  the  value  of  the  collegiate  principle  ;  and  1 
think  it  a  safe  assertion,  that  the  system  embodying  this  principle  cannot 
luil  to  produce  the  best  effects,  except  by  the  fault,  either  of  judgment  or 
of  energy,  on  the  part  of  its  administrators.  It  is  by  such  deficiencea 
tilat  persons  who  have  influence  in  the  conduct  of  our  colleges,  are  the 
*orit  enemies  of  the  system,  which  they  ought  by  every  exercise  of 
ibility  to  defend ;  and  they  are  so,  by  furnishing  to  those  who  want 
i»iQd!es,  the  only  solid  objections  to  be  fuund  against  our  system,  in 
th*  ill  efi^ects  of  neglect  and  laxity,  or  of  false  principles  and  ill- framed 

The  point,  however,  which  I  proposed  to  urge  in  this  communication 
w.  the  incorrectness  of  the  jiopular  notion  respecting  the  cost  of  uni- 
'^toty  education.  Popular  errors  are  very  difficult  to  correct ;  people 
ding  to  them  with  all  the  pertinacity  of  oM  attachment  and  familiar 
•■•ociiition ;  they  will  not  give  up  an  article  of  their  creed,  in  which 
wey  have,  once  and  again,  delighted  and  boasted.  '*  Nee  mihi  hunc 
^orem,  quo  delector,  dura  vivo,  extorqueri  volo,*'  is  the  fond  feeling 
*«<»ch  deluded  holder.  One  is  really  afraid  often  to  assert  the  whole 
^^,  respecting  some  matters,  for  it  would  be  at  once  set  down  as  an 
•^emj)t  to  mislead.  In  the  Itu^it  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the 
*^wge  against  the  university  system,  as  a  costly  process,  was  made  for 
"»e  thousandth  time,  but  quite  incidentally,  as  an  '*  obiter  dictum," 
•Jji  as  a  well-established  truth  ;  and  this  too,  with  all  the  positive  mis- 
*«ieT<Hisnee»  of  an  authoritative  statement. 

Oaieeing  this  statement.  I  began  to  think  upon  the  way  of  disap- 
P'^^og  the  misapprehension.  Presently,  the  subject  I  have  above  de- 
**^M  was  brought  to  my  knowledge  ;  and  the  terms  of  the  provision 
^^i  for  the  roediciil  student,  were  discussed  in  a  conversation  ensu- 
^*  I  detenninexl,  then,  to  compare  these  terms  accurately  with  the 
^'^f'ttponding  amount  of  expenditure  incurred  in  our  university  system  ; 
^^  uo*  that  the  calculation  has  been  made,  and  that  the  result  was,  as 
*  mnd,  something  unexpected  to  severid  who  were  familiar  with  the 
^tnivcraity,  1  thought  it  might  be  well  to  make  the  fact   more  widely 
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Tvo  oilier  dMan  of  itadcnti  ire  fccognbed,  whidt  ir^  Uie  ejcoep- 
liooi  to  te  Qoiibnii  pfcdooiiiiaiit  fffitefii:  L«..  "  f rilow  oocninoiier*/* 
vbotre  fnpyfd  tmpahlfr  of  ansg  &  latrger  expeoiliture,  aiid  to  whom  a 
largo-  exptaMBlwe  awf  sot  be  Mieiiitabfe  :  end  **  ak^rA,*'  who  mt;.  to 
§QBndenliOQ  ef  liidr  edmowlei^ed  ipereiicas  of  Iiieeii8»  mibjeeted  to  a 
over  letle  of  UMigee. 

It  will  not  do.  tben,  to  eiveft  thet  tliefe  is  no  room  or  oppoftanity  for 
thoie  of  poorer  ie»ovrces.  or  of  the  iawer  fmek  of  tociety,  to  benefit  by 
vaivrntf  edocaftio^  The  Hxdl  h  not  on  the  tide  of  tlie  unircmity 
^nta ;  but  it  is  A  inplMDed  feeling-,  either  of  delicecy.  nicety,  ur  ftinr. 
tbt  dotes  tbe  door  to  penone  eo  Mtuated.  if  they  are  shut  out  i  and 
ttii  tiNidiea  Ibe  other  ofajoctioa,  that  it  requires  a  larger  decree  of  eol^ 
Mil  in  the  etadeot  to  keep  down  hi»  expenditure  to  the  alleged 
ttodttd.  thm  em  be  eapeeted  of  the  student '9  age.  The  best  answer 
to  this  it.  that  ueny  do  exerdee  such  controul  and  prodenee,  and  tkm 
pwt  thet  it  it  Tery  weU  within  the  power  of  such  as  they  are  to  do  bo 
paoilly,  if  they  have  tbe  becoming  £rmne»s  of  purpose «  But  tnauy 
pcBfde  with,  aod  expect  to  obtain,  what  is  ^ood  and  desirable  without  the 
hiiteiertiQD  on  tbetr  own  part.  They  might  at  well  complain  that 
liwr  toea  do  not  all  become  wranglers,  through  the  exertions  of  t^Ucge 
tototi,  wtthoot  the  risk  to  their  health,  and  subtraction  from  thdr 
unsiementi.  incurred  by  hard  reading  for  the  honour^  b&  that  they  shall 
wm  Uk  umTersity  career  with  little  cost,  and  yet  without  any  exercise 
of  pfccaotioii  or  prudence  being  required.  But  otfeuces  will  come  ;  and 
*^  ill  poaeibte  care  taken  as  to  the  system,  there  will  be  ample  oppor^ 
tixmty  for  eardesen^i  to  bring  suffering.  It  is  indeed  abturd.  practi- 
cifl;  to  expeet  that  every  body  shall  ^ke  the  best  possible  care  of  an 
|&<^Tid«il,  when  he,  acting  for  himself,  is  not  seen  to  regard  his  own 
J*»6st ;  tad  the  student  of  the  university  has  not  immunity  from  this 
h*  of  practical  life,  though  I  am  qbite  sure  that  he  has  more  care  taken 

«  uim  m  college,  than  in  any  other  single  position  wliaterer.  he  could 
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«ge  experience.  The  truth  is,  that  by  the  exercise  of  prudence  in 
own  tnauers»  and  according  to  his  circumstances,  instead  of  the 
a«£ann^  ^hich  is  so  much  dreaded,  be  geU  the  respect  of  all  persow 
^™  »«*«t  respectability,  not  excepting  college  serrants  and  coUege 
^"t^?*'^  *  ^  »pite  nf  tiie  viiuiierations  which  even  now  are  dealt  in 
^^^  ******  r'sv^.^.  for  the  most  part  quite  gratuitously. 
^A?  ^"^  whether  the  voluntary  expenditure  of  studentt 

^5t  ***?  ^  '      "^^  ^^^^  regulation.  '   The  best  mode  of  con- 

^.  and  the  ku^est  restriction,  is  to  make  full  demand  on  the  student 

iti*    Idleness  is  the  paxciit  of  extravagance,  a*  of  other 

he  win  W  ridieved  from  iiniti cements  to  engage  in  diver- 

Ijusly  upon  his  means, 

has  received  much  ameLion^ 

Improvement.     And  there 

em ;  for  that  can  no  more 

heieas,  the  s)'$tem  in  its 

[deficcl  which  is  so  com- 

i  sake  ol  tbe  isniversily ; 

^  none  may  be  deterred  J 
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by  a  false  assertion  from  partaking  in  the  advantages  of  a  sound  and 
high-toned  system. 

Since  writing  the  above  remarks  I  read  your  last  number,  and,  in  the 
first  article  of  it.  I  think  there  is  sufficient  display  of  the  same  erroneous 
persuasion  which  [  have  been  combating,  'lliere  are»  besides,  two  or 
three  points  in  which  I  consider  the  writer  ill-advised,  and  ill-advising. 
He  says,  the  hoy  must  *'  remain  at  school  until  nineteen"  This  is  not 
as  yet  the  case  in  anything  like  the  mnjority  of  instances  ;  and  1  believe 
it  might  easily  be  shown  to  be  a  very  prejudicial  policy,  both  as  regards 
the  school  regulation  and  the  university  system,  to  detain  boys  »a  long 
at  school.  I  should  caO  eighteen  years  the  extreme  limit  of  age  at  which 
the  student  should  commence  his  course. 

Again,  the  student  is  not  four  years  at  the  university,  at  least  not  at 
Cambridge,  previous  to  ordinatiun  ;  but  three  years  and  a  half  is  at  most 
the  obligatory  residence.  It  would  in  my  judgment  be  well  if  residence 
were  continued  longer,  provided  proper  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
case. 

I  have,  I  think*  j?hown  that  £200  is  not  a  necessary  and  unavoidable 
quantum  of  annual  expenditure  for  a  student;  and  I  may  add,  that 
%hich  the  writer  has  omitted  to  notice,  that  in  many  cases  the  student's 
expenses  are  materially  lightened  by  the  acquisition  of  the  exhibition  or 
scholarship  with  wliich  his  college  compliments  worthy  exertions.  To 
show  the  effect  of  this  resource  which  tlie  colleges  possess,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  case  has  occurred,  in  which  a  student  went  through 
the  greater  part  of  his  university  course  free  uf  all  exj)ence.  though  not, 
of  course,  free  from  the  exerci*:e  of  care  and  pains.  1  shall  only  notice 
further  the  acknowledgment  which  the  writer  begs,  that  many  a  man 
miglit  thoroughly  prepare  himself  for  the  usual  examination  of  abishop^ 
at  considerably  less  than  half  the  expence  which  is  necessarily  required 
in  securing  a  degree. 

But  if  what  he  asserts  w*ere  true,  I  should  deny  that  the  ability  to 
pass  an  examination  was  all  that  is  requisite  in  the  way  vi  preparation; 
or,  that  obtuinirig  the  knowk'dge  to  be  elicited  by  examination  is  equi- 
valent to  education,  for  an  oftice  like  that  of  a  minister  in  the  church. 
The  writer  might  as  well  assert  that  the  residence  at  the  university 
ought  not  to  be  obligatory,  because  it  would  be  easy  or  poi*sible  to  ac- 
quire the  amount  of  knowledge  required  for  a  degree,  without  incurring 
the  expence  of  living  away  from  home. 

I  must  not  trespass  further  on  your  room.  I  have  noticed  these  two 
or  three  points  in  your  correspondent's  communication,  as  of  especial 
importance  to  the  university  and  to  the  nation  at  large ;  with  whom 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  old  universities*  and  good  favour  towards 
them,  ought  to  be,  and  with  great  mutual  advantage  might  be,  eve 
more  common  than  it  is. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  most  obediently, 
Gonville  and   Caius  CoUege^  T.  J.  Smith, 

Cambridge,  Sep,  20,  1843.  A  Fellow  and  Tutor. 
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CHURCH. 

DixB  Sir.— Having  been  lately  employed  by  my  Bishop  as  insp 
of  fcbooU  in  a  ruml  deanery »  embracing  the  uhole  of  a  city  of  20, C 
iDitb,  J  feel  that  the  results  may  be  interestiog  and  cheeiing  to  many 
of  oar  fellow  labourers  in  teaching.  Within  a  very  few  years,  every 
impoitant  parish  in  this  city  has  been  furnished  with  its  own  schools  ^ 
vbcb  is  now  at  work  under  its  own  minister*  strengthening  the  paro- 
chial 6e  of  priest  and  people  in  manifold  ways*  The  constant  attend- 
of  the  clergy  in  their  schools  is  yielding  manifest  fruits.  There 
11 10  improved  feeling  between  scholar  and  teacher.  The  master  is 
ioftcned.  the  monitor  is  overawed  by  the  presence  and  example  of  his 
da^maji.  There  is  much  more  of  love  at  work  now  than  was  thought 
posnble  a  few  years  ago. 

Bat  I  must  congratulate  my  brethren  not  only  on  the  increase  of 
ichools,  but  also  of  schooleraft.  Much  has  been  done,  no  doubt, 
educational  publications,  much  by  inspection,  both  directly  by  hint 
gitcn  by  inspectors,  and  indirectly  by  the  fear  of  the  inspector's  eye ; 
l«t  much  more  by  the  efforts  of  the  clergy  in  applying  what  they  glean 
fim  others,  or  what  tliey  learn  from  their  own  experience,  and  carry- 
ing it  out  with  close  perseverance. 

Let  me  gratefully  acknowledge  the  great  co*operation  of  the  laity, 
tBd  the  great  improvement  in  the  masters  and  mistresses ;  but  let  no 
rest  satisfied  with  this,  and  slacken  his  own  attendance  ac- 
cordmglT* 
The  consequence  is  immediately  seen  in  slack  attendance  of  children 
a  master  never  can  maintain  single-handed);  in  harshness  and 
between  master  and  jiupil ;  iu  irreverent  handling  of  religious 
W%cti ;  and  in  other  lesser  faults. 

It  is  quite  plain,  I  think,  that  all  the  ultimate  religious  teaching 
•Iwuld  be  reserved  by  the  clergyman  to  himself,  even  if  it  be  only  to 
tliefint  class,  and  that  only  once  a  week.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that 
^  aay  not  sometimes  delegate  it  to  the  master,  but  let  him  do  so 
^P^y,  and  as  paramount. 

All  Scripture  reading  and  explaining,  whether  by  word  of  mouth  or 
%  let  queftion  and  answer,  should  be  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  master, 
*^  ocver  intrusted  to  monitors.  All  our  schools  read  daily  in  the 
fii^le,  ivhole  or  abridged.  Some  follow  their  own  course,  some  the 
dwiith's  course  in  psalms  or  daily  lessons.  The  latter  plun,  perhaps, 
^  the  effect  of  making  it  gecm  less  a  school  task,  and  more  as  a 
Awchman's  duty  ;  but  the  amount  contained  in  the  daily  lessons  is 
^mnch  to  be  digested.  T\\e  amount  read  should  not  be  large;  the 
®»JUier  and  tone  of  reading  very  correct ;  but  by  no  means  let  it  be  re- 

riicd  as  a  spelling  lesson,  or  as  a  reading  task,  or  as  a  trial  of  wit. 
Otoe  school  I  found  prayer  used  before  and  after  reading,  which 
•^»  highly  praiseworthy,  as  marking  the  change  from  their  secular 
'«»oiis,  and  avi  ing  the  mind  into  a  fitter  tone  for  reading  the  book  of 
God, 
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Afi  to  other  rcligiouB  teaching  not  directly  scriptural,  I  found  much 

^inore  ignorance  of  the  creeds,  the  liturgies,  and  of  the  writers  and  writings 
of  the  holy  Bible.  Now,  surely,  these  are  all  subjects  upon  which  we 
ought  to  lay  weight  before  we  proceed  farther.  In  school  we  ought 
rather  to  lay  the  ground  for  readiug  the  Bible  afterwards,  than  to  aim 
at  making  Bible  schoUu^s  before  they  leave  school ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  various  writings  which  make  up  the  holy  book, 
their  names,  their  dates,  their  purposes,  and  their  authors*  is  most  im- 
portant as  a  ground-work  for  future  understanding.  We  ought  to 
remember  in  all  school  teaching,  that  we  are  catechists,  not  preackem — 
laying  the  foundations,  not  building  upper  stories — ^giiring  milk,  not 
strong  meat ;  and  we  must  remember  the  province  which  St.  Paul 
marks  out  for  the  catechist,  Heb.  vi.  1.  "  Baptism,  layiiig  cm  of  band*/' 
6tc,  We  ought,  therefore,  as  the  first  duty,  to  ground  the  child  in  the 
form  of  doctrine  which  it  professed  upon  its  admission  to  the  church, 
and  which  it  is  bound  to  know  and  to  believe.  We  ought  certainly 
first  to  explain  to  a  child  the  relations  in  which  he  stands  to  God— the 
eovenant  in  which  he  has  been  involuntarily  placed.  We  need  not  fear 
the  charge  of  embittering  the  child's  mind  with  distinctive  doctrines, 
for  it  has  already  promised  to  believe  them ;  and,  indeed,  childhood  is 
the  only  time  they  can  be  fully  explained  without  drawing  into  contrast 
those  who  differ.  The  child  receives  the  teaching  of  tlie  churcli  as  ab* 
solute  truth,  without  Buppo^ing  that  any  one  differs  from  it,  and  he 
carries  it  out  with  him  into  the  world,  as  the  standard  to  which  he 
cleaves,  w^hatever  others  may  say  or  do.  Wait  a  few  years  and  you 
will  have  to  unteach  him  something — and  there  can  be  no  unteaching 
without  setting  up  a  doctrine  as  distinctive  and  opjjosite,  and  a  conse- 
quent embittering  of  the  mind  against  persons  and  opinions.  Or  if  the 
child  be  sent  out  with  the  idea  that  he  has  not  professed  any  fixed  body 
of  doctrine,  but  is  to  choose  his  own,  he  is  then  open  to  every  wind,  and 
must  after  a  while  cleave  for  sii]i|iort  to  some  distinctive  creed  or  other, 
or  else  he  carried  to  and  fro  for  ever,  and  jierhaps  abjure  all, 

I  found  very  few  children  able  to  go  through  the  history  of  our  Lord 
in  the  apostles'  creed,  and   tell  me  on  what  days  the   church  kept  in 
em  em  b  ranee  the  great  events  of  our  Lord's  life.     This  must  be  a  great 

^ fault,  if  our  schools  ought  to  be  (as  who  will  question)'the  nurseries  for 
tile  church  ;  and  catechising,  the  hand-maid  to  preaching,  giving  milk 
and  preparing  for  strong  meat.  The  poorest  mind  may  comprehend 
the  history  of  our  Lord,  learned  in  this  way,  and  will  be  enabled  to  fol- 
low the  public  teaching  of  the  church  with  understanding  and  profit. 

Again,  in  the  liturg}'-,  much  might  be  done  in  our  schools  for  such  an 
understanding  of  it  as  would  render  our  public  worship  more  truly  a 
.communion  of  saints.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  prevailing  igno- 
rance of  the  liturgy  makes  our  public  worship  extremely  wearisome  to 
a  great  part  of  our  flocks,  wiio,  therefore,  look  to  the  sermon  as  the  only 
refreshing  part  of  the  service.  But  we  boast  vainly  of  praying  in  a 
tongue  understood  by  the  people,  unless  they  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 

J  prayer.     School  is  the  only  place  where  it  can  be  done  :  school  is  the 

fitraining  place  for  public  worship. 

Ulie  use  of  hymos  for  conveying  religious  truths  to  youn^  minds  (and 
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tfcttin  the  roost  agreeable  form),  and  for  storing  tliem  therein  the  most 
lernoeftbte  form  for  after  u$e  and  application*  I  beheve  to  be  very  gre^t. 
I  iiive  found  Hodgson's  Religious  Primer  (B.P.C.K.»  492)  used  by  very 
joang  children   with  good   effect.     Afterwards.  William's   Hymns  or 
Cktechifm  will  greatly  aid  the  catechist,  and  often  insinuaie  truths  which 
liane  fidlen  repeatedly  unheeded  upon  weary  ears.     It  15  in  this  way  that 
we  may  place  the  Bible  in  its  loftiest  place,  as  the  la&t  standard  of 
mppea]»  anJd  warrant  of  all  our  teaching^ — as  the  highest  and  greatest  of 
mil  books.     Surely  it  will  thus  hold  a  higher  place  in  a  child's  mind, 
tloa  when  it  is  daily  thumbed  and  continually  mumbled  by  imperfect 
readers.      There  is  one  instance,  where  *  Kchle's  Christian  Year'  haa 
^en  learnt  by  heart,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.     You  may  sup- 
pote  that  it  is  not  done  without  vast  pains,  and  indeed,  considerable 
attention  to  the  grammar  and  syntax ;  for  w^nt  of  which  attention  many 
&row  aside  their  hymns  as  unmeaning*     They  are  read  out  to  the 
children  plainly,  and  each  word  is  explained  as  to  its  own  meaning,  its 
pbcc,  wid  bearing,  before  any  lessons  are  drawn  from  them.     They  are 
then  learnt  by  heart,  and  the  lessons  which  they  teach  enforced  upon 
the  children,  and  proved  from  Holy  Scripture.     I  am  quite  sure  thut  tlie 
grtsteit  good  has  arisen  from  the  use  of  them,  not  merely  in  the  lesser 
tdvaatages  of  grammar,  clear  repetition,  &c.,  but  in  the  higher  ones  of 
tkoowledge  tLud/eelin^  of  the  figures  and  language  of  holy  iJ^Titers,  and 
a«torisig  the  mind  with  holy  truths.     It  has  enabled  them  to  read  the 
book  of  nature  with  the  light   of  revealed  truth,  and  to  relieve  the 
dmdgery  of  their  daily  Ufe  with  higher  and  holier  thoughts.     You  have 
lirady.  Sir.  given  some  valuable  hints  in  your  Journal  upon  this  prin- 
ciple ol  teaching  ;  I  will  not,  therefore,  at  the  present  enlarge  upon  it, 
oaleii  you  desire  to  hear  more  from 

Your  humble  servant, 

Ikspsctoa. 


^  TO  PRECISION  IN  THE  WORK  OF  INSPECTION, 

AKO  Deaa  Sir, — In  undertaking  the  editorship  of  the  present 
[tork,  to  be  "the  medium  of  corresix>ndence  among  parochial  clergy- 
1  *to/'  who  are  most  interet^ted  in  promoting  the  religious  instruction  of 
f  ll«  poor,  your  brethren   in  the  ministry  must  duly  appreciate   your 

notiret.  They  might  lend  a  helping  hand,  if  they  would  send  for  in- 
\  »ertion  in  your  magazine  for  the  benefit  of  others^  any  papers  which 
.  they  may  have  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  their  own  schools.     Anticipating 

much  advantage  from  such  an  interchange  of  papers,  I  beg  leave  to  send 
[  you  I  copy  of  the  Questions  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  and  on  the 

liturgy,  that  were  prepared  for  the  Annual  Examination  of  the  National 
^  Seboois  in  the  Bumham  District,  1842.     I  do  this  with  the  hope  that 

tonie  Qoe  eUe  may  ecnd  you  a  paper  of  questions  prepared  for  a  similar 

Purpose. 
ui  entenng  upon  a  new  field  of  labour,  wa  look  to  the  experience  of 

**^icn  for  direction  and  encouragement ;  but  they  are  often  too  slow  in 
Buoicating  the  information  we  are  anxious  to  receive.     Having  pro- 
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filed  hj  the  expenence  of  others  in  the  mode  of  our  examination,  I  beg 
lemre  to  send  jou  a  leaf  out  of  our  examination  book,  to  provoke  fuxtber 
•oggeatioiM  for  its  improTement,  and  to  recommend  it  for  adopdou 
where  it  i»  approved*  h 
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The  figures  in  the  columos  are  the  sums  of  the  marks ;  for  instance : 
Under  the  head  **  Holy  Scriptures/'  one  mark  liiould  be  given  for  cor- 
rect reading ;  the  remainder  are  gained  by  answers  to  the  questions  on 
the  subject  read,  and  on  the  Scriptures  generally. 

Under  the  head  **  Catechism,"  the  children  would  have  in  turn  two 
or  three  questions  from  the  Catechism,  and  then  in  explanation  of  it. 

Under  the  head  "  Liturgy/*  a  certain  number  of  marks  would  be 
gained  for  the  repetition  of  Collects,  and  other  parts  of  the  Church  Ser- 
vice»  and  the  remainder  for  answering  questions  on  the  Liturgy. 

Under  the  head  "  Christian  Knowledge."  the  book  used  on  this  oc* 
casion  was  the  Society*s  Faitli  and  Duty  of  a  Christian ;  and  a  double 
mark  was  given  for  every  answer  with  the  Scripture  reference  correcl 
added.     The  Arithmetic  was  Mental  Arithmetic. 

By  such  a  mode  of  examination,  the  visitors  are  enabled  to  pli 
before  the  parochial  clergyman  the  real  state  of  his  school — there  can 
be  no  display  got  up  for  the  occasion ;  the  report  is  made  Avitliout  par- 
tiality, and  without  hypocrisy  ;  without  flattery,  and  without  pain. 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  G. 
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NO.  II.— ON  THE  UHE  OF  MAPS, 


i 


Mt?  DiAR  Sia,— llie  next  point  on  which  I  ehall  touch,  is  that  of 
maps.  The  great  difficulty  in  using  maps  is,  to  make  the  children 
understand  what  a  map  is.     When  they  see  a  great  map  of  the  Holy 
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bflinnd  h  little  map  of  the  World,  they  are  apt  to  thiok  that  the  Holy 

L^it  IS  larp?r  than  the  World.     This  enl  is  most  easily  obvitited  by 

haWng^fljany  maps  of  different  scales,  and  there  Ls  a  small  map  of  the 

Hair  Land,  printed  by  the   Christian   Knowledge   Society,    which   will 

mxuwer  this  puq>o^*  btit  a  master  who  has   the  other   maps  published 

l>j  the  Christian  Knowledg^e  Society,  or  only  a  few  of  them,  may  ex- 

pilala  the  diificulties  by  pointing  out  the  limits  of  one  map  or  another; 

^-g .  we  will  suppose  that  the  school    possesses  the  three  maps  most 

SKcessary  for  every  school,  the  World,  price  Os.,  the  History  of  the  Old 

*X'c9tBment»  6s-,  and  the  Holy  Land  at  our  Saviour's  time,  2s.     Ijet  the 

txiutttr  mark  out  the  limits  of  the  map  of  the  Holy  Land  on  the  map  of 

^«01d  Testament  hi&tory.  and  of  this  again  oo  the  World.      Thi:jsort 

of  knowledge  is  not  acquired  in  a  moment,  but  if  a  few  of  the  children 

mrc  m$tructed,  they  soon  communicate  their  knowledge  to  the  rest. 

1  have  often  seen  the  idea  of  a  **  scale ''  communicated  by  exhibiting 
t:^o  pictures  of  the  same  object  drav^n  on  a  different  scale,  and  such 
picttttet  might  be  kept  in  the  school.  But  there  is  a  game  at  which 
c^uldten  ofteo  play,  which  fumishea  a  very  good  illustration  on  a  slate. 

\         I 
II  -'— 
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Tb«  g&me  IS  sometimes  called  **  noughts  and  crosses/'  and  if  the 
tWdrai  are  accustomed  to  it  and  see  three  tables  of  different  sizes,  and 
tremade  to  put  down  the  noughts  and  crosses,  on  these  tables  of  differ- 
oit  8cal^»  they  will  get  an  idea  of  a  scale,  they  will  at  once  make  the 
fcurti  of  the  Qought«  and  crosses  proportioned  to  the  tables. 

But  the  whole  matter  is  most  effectually  explained  by  the  actual 
^niwiag  of  the  map — first  copying,  and  then  reducing  to  another  scale. 
iHie  map  of  their  own  neighbourhood,  if  it  can  be  shown  to  the  children 
oft«cbool.  is  that  which  practically  enables  them  to  understand  the 
^ore  of  a  map  :  and  an  intelligent  master  may  either  procure  or 
construct  something  of  this  sort.  He  may  make  the  boys  draw  a  map 
(^ their  own  school,  and  school  yard,  and  then  of  the  immediate  neigh- 
tairhood»  and  thus  practically  teach  tlie  idea  of  a  scale. 

The  next  difficulty  which  I  shall  mention,  is  with  regard  to  latitude 
^  lougitude.  The  children  do  not  understand  what  these  lines  mean — 
°*4y  I  fay  that  older  children  are  often  not  clear  in  their  idea  on  this 
«Tibject  ?  The  way  I  should  try  to  obviate  this,  would  be,  by  placing 
Wane  the  class  a  terrestial  globe,  and  a  blank  hemisphere.  The  blank 
»tici  outline  hemispheres  may  be  obtained  at  the  Christian  Knowledge 
^^tj  for  less  than  2d.  each ;  and  there  are  slates  preimred  there  with 
Ibescut  in,  so  that  the  scholar  may  draw  maps  and  rub  them  out  again ; 
^^ese  slates  are  less  than  Is.  each.  But  a  master  who  has  no  globe  in 
'iw^hooL  may  easily  construct  an  armillary  sphere  for  himself »  which 
*^l  give  the  children  a  full  idea  of  what  the  lines  of  latitude  and  longi- 
^^l^iire.  Let  him  cut  out  a  dozen  circles,  in  paper,  of  the  same  size. 
^^  then  stick  some  of  them  together,  in  imitation  of  a  sphere  and  the 
«flefi  of  longitude,  he  will  soon  see  that  all  the  circles  of  longitude  are 


(HrBmoits  At  ittttn  to  tk^cbrbs, 


Kso.  pf«t  cbelat ;  bal  wben  he  tries  to  stidE  ia  tlie  ktita^ 
,  In  ill.  c3ieepdn|^  ttm!  at  the  equator,  he  sioit  eat  out « 
it  mad  he  wiu  p^nreirt!  that  the  drdet  will  cotitiiivie  to  4l< 
I  |«ti  cyf&m^  to  the  |)ole.  It  b  ncit  perhaps  neceswf  «l 
ft  oa  ttirtkttluit  iMit  m  lufelll%eiil  mmtm  will  «cioa  dlf^ow 
nriiaMa  ltea»  of  llMiC&ckB,      The  pneCieaJ  i 
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H(m  BUM)  J  bof5  ? 
Hmr  m»ny  girls  ? 
r  IJow  manj  mare  were  there  of  the  one  tlian  of  the  other  ? 

irJiH^linTiliit  \v:is  35  ycats  old  when  he  began  to  reign^  and  lie  reigned 
km,  how  old  wiis  he  when  he  died  ? 
to  Tciw-n  when  he  was  2.'V  veutis  old,  and  he  reigned  2S) 
si;i  hnw  old  was  he  when  he  died? 

Jfho-  ^  iUi  year*  old  when  he  died,  and  he  reigned  25  jeaiv,  how 

fild  mu  ht;  vk  Lirti  lie  begim  to  rei^  ? 

He/.ciiah  wfii*  54  \ciin5  old  when  he  died,  and  when  he  began  to  reign  he 
tii2i5  jean  old,  how  many  years  did  he  reign  ? 

Quettiowi  on  the  Chrrmoln^cai  Table, 
Tbe  two  tables  are  of  the  same  lengtli.     One  comprchendft   a  space  of 
neaiiy  amounting  to  ^V^^  years.  iTje  other  embraces  a  perioil  of  1,500 — - 
if  the  rehilire  size  of  the  scales  of  these  tables  ? 
Tbir  tiiUlc  itself  is  a  yard  long— How  many  years  will  be  comprehended 
Ik  vpu-e  4*f  an  inch,  in  llic  creation  table  ? 
How  manT  in  the  table  of  the  histor)'  of  the  Jews  ? 

Tin?  Vingdonis  of  Jtidah  and  Israel  began  975  years  before  Christ ;    the 
IT  of  1^7ael  began  721  years  before  Christ ;  that  of  Judali  5B8— How 
iki  each  of  these  kingdoms  last  ? 

'Wean  to  reign  ^f^K39  years  from  the  creation— Wliat  was  the  space 
r        ^'     '\  becoming  king,  to  the  captivity  of  Juduli? 
Moftr  »r>3  years  from  the  creation  —  How   many  years   did    the 

fflfniiiiciii  i-i  Li!c  judges  last? 
Tie  first  Liturgy  of  Edward  VT,  was  published  in   1519 — How  long  ago 

The  ]»ie*«nt  Liturgy  was  published  in  1601 — How  old  is  tliis  ? 

How  inany  years  were  there  between  the  first  and  the  last? 

AmeriL-a  was  discovered  in  M98 — How  long  ago  wiis  this  ? 

ITie  mariner  s  compEuss  was  need  about  the  year  1200 — How  many  years 
•Mikis  before  the  discoTery  of  America  ? 

QtWMtiang  on  Gvogrupktcal  Arithmetic. 

The  equator  is  divided  into  3(>0  degR*ea.     If  each  of  these  were  69  mxles 
•ftdihalf  EnL'lish,  what  would  be  the  circumlVn^uue  of  the  earth  ? 
^^  ^  on  its  axis,  or  goes  rounds  once  in  %i  hours — How  many 

*^*»^  iin  each  hour  ? 

I    w  luug  is  one  degree  in  parsing  the  sun  ? 

Bwre  IS  a  town  in  Cornwall  which  i^  five  degrees  west  of  London — How 

kj? cnixiulaB  later  must  the  cl»ck  he  tliere  than  in  London? 

Twit  was  a  place  where  the  clock  was  always  18  minutes  later  than  Lon- 
VTHni  WHS  its  longitude  ? 

Tbc  longitude  of  Hobart  Town,  Van  Dieman's  I^nd,  is  150*  east — ^How 

iW  tiQiB  (here,  with  reference  to  the  time  in  England  ? 


^    ARE  NOT  THE  HOLIDAYS  AT  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  TOO 
^  LONG,  OR  TOO  FREQUENT  ? 

QUERIES  BT  A  PAMES'T. 
^    '•*.— I  believe  that  you  consider  our  public  schools,  and  free  grammar 
J^ooU,  within  the  scope  of  your  Journal  of  Education,     If  so.  you  will 
•*^bape  allow  mc  to  aak  in  your  pages  : — 
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1.  Wbcther  the  ordimtry  holiday  a  at  our  achocOa  for  the  hiekr 
da«es  m^genenJ.  he  not  more  than  enough  in  len^,  or  freqaencf,  or 
both,  for  the  purpose?  of  needful  relaxatioD  ?  ^        / 

2.  Whether  it  he  not  h^hly  ohjectionable  to  extend  them  to  .ach  t* 
length  as  tends  to  fc^er  habits  ol  UUenesa   in   the  boys,  a^  « eJl  a^  to 
curtail  senoosly  the  amount  of  education  stipulated  for  and  paid  for  br 
the  pcirents  ?  r  / 

3.  Whether  on  these  grounds  it  is  not  desirable  to  put  some  hmt 
to  the  practice  of  lengthening  the  customary  hoUdays  on  the  occuntace 
of  any  joyful  event  in  the  Royal  Family  ? 

4.  Whether  such  an  indulgence  as  the  week's  extra  holiday,  lately - 
given  at  some  of  our  public  schools,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  < 
ber  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Augusta  of  Cambridge,  is  to  be  a^rribc 
to  any  request  originating  in  the  parties,   in  whose  honour  the  holids^ 
ii  ostensibly  given ;  or  whether  it  must  not  rather  be  attributed  toattirf 

Igestion  on  the  part  of  the  boys  themselves,  complied  with,  because  iti 
'generally  presumed  to  be  the  wish  of  the  maii^ter^  also  ? 

Hoping  that  these  questions  may  lead  to  some  useful  discussioD,  i 
r  auggesting  that  a  list  of  the  holidays  enjoyed   at  our  schoob  of    ' 
liepute,  would  be  a  valuable  document  in  your  Journal, 
I  remain  your  obedient  Servant. 

A  Par»kt. 


FAMILIAR   LECTURES,    IN    CONNECTION    W^ITH  THB 
INTERROGATORY  SYSTEM  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

"  It  ought  ever  to  be  remembered,  that  the  success  of  the  teacher  is  to  be  Tneasared, 
not  by  the  number  of  words  with  which  he  loads  the  memory*  but  by  the  applicatioiL 
and  reflection  which  he  establbhes  in  the  mind  of  hi*  pupil."— M'Culloch* 


h^ 


TuEBK  is,  perbaps,  no  circumstance  wbich  more  favourably  distinguisb 
tbe  modem  from  tbe  old  systems  of  education,  than  the  substitution,  to 
a  great  extent,  of  lectures,  explanatory  conversations,  experiments,  and 
other  rational  modes  of  imparting  instruction »  for  the  irksome  and  un- 
profitable i>ractice  of  committing  everything  to  the  memory.  By  the 
latter  absurd  procedure,  this  one  faculty  was  perniciously  overtasked, 
while  the  reasoning  powers  were  left  comparatively  unexercised.  It  l^^M 
judicious  remark  of  Locke's  that  '*  memory  is  so  necessary  to  all  parl^l 
and  conditiotis  of  life,  and  so  little  is  to  be  done  without  it,  that  we  are 
not  to  fear  that  it  should  grow  dull  and  useless  for  want  of  exercise,  if 
exercise  would  make  it  grow  stronger,*' 

Forgetting  that  the  memory  is  ft  mere  storehouse,  in  which  matters  of 
fact  are  to  be  garnered  for  future  use,  our  forefathers  seem  to  have 
thought  that  a  strong  power  of  retention  wns  synonymous  with  a  supe- 
rior understanding;  but  it  is  now  well  known  that  this  partial  strength 
may  exist  in  company  with  a  vit}^  feeble  judgment,  and  great  obtuse- 
ness  of  intellect.  This  error  only  too  naturally  led  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  one  faculty  of  the  mind,  and  in  this  ca^ae,  of  a  subordinate  % 
one,  at  the  expense  of  the  rest :  for  what  is  raemor}^  but  (as  Dr.  John- 


iToof  of  first* rate  aljUitles*  A  little  reflection  on  this  radicfd 
i  lead  to  the  recognition  of  one  of  the  first  principles  upon 
lound  and  efficient  course  of  mental  discipline  depends,  namely, 
i  power  of  the  mind  tbould  receive  its  due  cultivation  and  con- 
Bxpansion,  by  means  of  exercises  adapted  to  its  progre«sive 
:  How  often  must  it  have  forced  itself  on  the  attention  of 
kigaged  in  the  responsible  and  arduous  duties  of  tuition,  that 
pDUth  has  been  exceedingly  dull  in  "  memoriter'^  exercises,  he 
!  very  successful  in  his  literary  compositions  ;  or  equally  un» 
^haps,  in  both,  has  exhibited  no  ordinary  ability  in  the  more 
Itadies,  as  geometry,  algebra,  arithmetic,  &c. 
iiese  considerations  it  must  be  apparent  that  nothing  can  be 
Bcious  in  itself,  or  more  unfair  towards  the  youthful  mind,  than 
ED  estimate  of  its  capacity  from  one  of  its  members — ('*  ab  uno 
Md"  cannot  here  be  applied;)  or,  by  insisting  on  the  strength 
■■pry  as  a  criterion  of  its  general  ^'igour,  to  make  it  the  mental 
Rmstcs,  to  which  minds  of  every  calibre,  and  of  the  utmost 
of  organization,  must  conform. 

I,  the  preceding  remarks  be  allowed  to  carry  with  them  any 
ftd  it  be  admitted  that  instruction,  in  order  to  prove  eflfectual  to 
proposed,  must  address  itself  to  other  facultiea  besides  the 
and  that,  where  many  are  to  be  taught,  it  is  not  possible  to 

Hcient  time  to  explain  every  lesson  separately  to  each  indi- 
utility  of  lectures-^naVt  their  indispensable  necessity— in 
Bust  be  &elf* evident.  Another  consideration  much  in  favour  of 
Jliar  lectures  is,  that  they  are  always  acceptable  to  school-boys, 

they  take  a  delight  in  they  are  most  likely  to  profit  by;  not 
la  partiality  for  this  mode  of  instruction  may  sometimes  be 
when  the  lecture  supplies  the  place  of  a  more  difficult  or 
tive  lesson  (for  it  is  always  more  easy  to  listen  than  to  stydy)  ; 
bowever,  may  be  tLsccrtained,  by  leaving  a  subject  unfinished, 

ering  an  extra  lecture  to  complete  it,  in  play  hours,  leaving 

to  attend  it  or  not :  a  sumraar)^  also  of  each  lecture,  in  writ- 
exacted  i>revious  to  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  one, 
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ht  Idl  cstiidj  to  < 
'  io  wrnggcUmsd 
k  occur  la 

it  «lk»iri  him  to 
Io  tiw  luim—liMM  mA  apM^  of  the  lnn»er,  «• 
\  tbe  MiULgl  ftiNB  ioggipg  hf  iIk  frtqaeoit  repetitiaa  of 
If  die  best  spM  of  cettdnBg  be  tliat  which  is 
[  to  keep  afiie  the  ettgntkm  el  bulk  pfecepfeor  mud  pupil,  the 
nelbod  bo^e  necomoirtidfd  seenw  well  emtilted  to  eciofiid^mtion ;  i]iA$* 
mneb  ae  it  tends  more  than  eny-  other  Io  HHlBia  the  inteieit  end  figi^ 
leooe  of  both,  by  compeliiDg  the  one  to  ct^^aeie  questions,  and  bf 
Utmng  the  other  to  trust  to  his  own  reaoaroes  for  eoswers/* 

The  pfxigress  of  the  pupil,  then,  most  be  estimeted,  not  faj  ^e 
'  of  chapters  or  lessons  he  has  coinroitted  to  meinorj,  but  bj  that 
of  knowledge  which  he  has  made  his  own  by  atndy  end  reflect 
^  tion :  and  no  better  aid  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  important  end  haa 
hitherto  been  demised,  than  the  tequent  ii5e  of  iliiistrative  and  familiar 
dincaursef «  whtch»  hy  yjlacing  the  various  subjects  of  study  in  an  inte- 
rciitin^  and  attractive  light,  may  lead  the  susceptible  mind  of  yoalh  to  a 
partinlity  for  learning  and  intellectual  pnrsuits. 

lU^tiiminf;  from  these  somewhat  digressive  remarks,  I  would  devote 
the  n^mumtler  of  this  paper  to  a  consideration  of  the  ad  vantages  arising 
from  frequent  familiar  lectures  ae  a  part  of  the  regular  routine  of  school 
bnaineta  \  at  a  most  efficient  means  of  imparting  instruction,  and  as  a 
itibyect  to  which  the  attention  of  tutors  and  others  interested  in  the 
irelfart!  of  the  rising  generation,  might  be  very  usefully  directed  ;  not  as 
mnything  uew,  cxct'pt  in  its  ap[<Iication  to  youthful  studies, — for  the 
hen  eft  did  efTL-ctB  of  ttiia  mode  of  instruction  have  been  long  recognized* 
Thr  technical  terms  and  defiuitions,  the  acquisition  of  which  must 
ncctT»4nrily  precede  tlie  ptudy  or  explanation  of  any  science,  being  once 
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eoErustcd  to  memoty,  that  faculty  has,  for  the  present,  done  its  part  j 

^nd  it  remains,  by  apt  illustrations,  questions,  and  exercised,  to  render 

that  ncquisitions  availablcp  by  proTiog  whatever  admits  of  or  requirei 

ciemorutmHon,  elucidating  what  is  obscure,  and,  in  short,  reducing  ta 

pnctiee  the  theoretical  knowledge  previously  acquired.     Now  this  can 

fce<Ione  most  conveniently  by  oral  instructions  ;  by  the«e  the  attention 

u  quickened,  and  a  lively  interest  is  excited  by  witnessing  the  experi- 

^■eatal  utility  and  application  of  many  branches  of  knowledge,  which, 

"^lidKwit  thi»,  would  appear  dull  and  repulsive.     There  is  scarcely  any 

^ftUJKt  SO  unattractive  as  not  to  become  interesting  in  the  hands  of  a 

aliilll  lecturer.     Even  the  least  amusing  details  will  be  more  readily 

stmembered  when  called  into  reqmsition,  and  rendered  tangibly  useful 

^f  iaiiDediate  application. 

fiut  bealdee  tlie  direct  and  more  obvious  benefits  of  the  explanatory 
^item,  in  simplifying  what  was  complex,  and  by  supplying  illustrations 
Mid  examples  which  books  cannot  be  expected  to  furnish  ;  it  is  attended 
^th  collateral  results  of  almost  equal  though  less  apparent  value. 
"Vhoe  lectures  afford  desirable  opportunities  of  inculcating  a  love  of 
^deDoe,  and  of  suggesting  persuasives  to  study,  diligence,  and  the  exer- 
teiQ  of  mental  energy.  Many  whose  attention  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
miBpoisible  to  arrest  by  ordinary  lessons,  will  be  caught  by  a  happy 
^lacription  or  comparison,  and  excited  to  farther  research,  in  private, 
ill  onkr  to  satisfy  that  curiosity  which  the  partial  explanations  and 
ttvggotire  remarks  of  the  lecturer  have  awakened.  Thus  books  and 
l<«eUuear&-act  upon  each  other — the  one  will  be  called  in  to  supply  the 
omiisiona  of  the  other.  Nor  are  the  benefits  of  this  mode  of  teaching 
uofined  to  the  pupil :  the  tutor  al&o,  from  a  consciousness  that  he  is 
iiiltn»eting  many,  at  the  same  cxpence  of  time  and  trouble  as  if  hia 
^nation  were  directed  to  one  only,  puts  forth  all  his  latent  energies. 
Tbe  appearance  of  a  circle  of  attentive  and  inquisitive  faces,  quickens 
Ui  powers  of  illustration  ;  a  mutual  feeling  of  interest  in  the  subject  ia 
t^  consequence  ;  much  wholesome  instruction  and  cheerful  explanation 
^  gi?en,  which  would  not  have  occurred  to  the  mlud  while  occupied  in 
*i5atnicting  a  solitary  pupil. 

Oecanonfdly  a  respectful  question  will  give  life  to  the  address,  and 
^gg^^  additional  remarks  ;  ideas  will  flow,  and,  clothed  in  suitable  Ian* 
gtti^^  will  give  a  warmth,  and  a  reality,  and  an  absorbing  interest  to 
^e  leaaoQf  which  will  render  the  allotted  time  too  short  for  its  full  dis- 
cimion  ;  the  curiosity  excited  will  be  left  unsatisfied  ;  and  recourse  will 
^  hid  to  reading  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

Ute  preceding  remarks  apply  not  only,  or  indeed  principally,  to 
^auoA^tive  lectures  on  experimental  subjects,  upon  which  ti*formation 
^  loarcely  be  effectually  communicated  in  any  other  way ;  but  to 
*opic»  of  instruction  which  cannot  so  well  be  made  apparent  to  the  eye. 
To  the  preceding  plans  two  objections  may  possibly  be  raised  by  per- 
•"Oi  who  are  nervously  afraid  of  innovation  ;  first,  that  auch  a  course  of 
*»ttuction,  if  generally  adopted  in  schools,  would  greatly  augment  the 
^^mn  of  the  instructor,  and  secondly,  that  they  would  too  much 
tWdge  those  of  the  pupil. 
Ai  to  the  first  of  these  objections,  the  experienced  teacher,  who  re- 

c  c  2 
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collecting  how  mnch  of  his  time  is  unavoidably  frittered  away  in  replyin 
to  individual  inquiries^  and  in  unsatisfactory   attempts  at  explanatioo  < 

difficulties  as  they  arise;  in  barren  i  inli  iii  nm  i  iii  iiii  OTi  r  hiiil  n  i  In 

will  not  fail  to  perceive,  that  by  this  mode  of  anticipating  the  evil  ^^cif  - 


constant  interruptions  to  the  current  business  of   the  school,   mm 
valuable  time  may  be  saved  for  more  useful  purposes.     Besides,  he  wl 
has   long  been  in  habits  of  familiar  intercourse  with  youth,  is  awi 
that  most  of  the  difficulties  of  schoolboys  in  respect  to  tJieir  studies 
so  uniformly  the  same,  in  a  great  majority  of  instances,  that  they  m^^^T 
almost  all  be  calculated  upon  with  considerable  accuracy  ;  and   he  wi 
be  able  so  to  direct  his  oliervationsp  and  adapt  his   explanations,  as 
obriate  a  host  of  questions,  and  thus  be  enabled  by  the  economy  of  tim^^    -. 
to  enter  much  more  fully  into  the  necessary  elucidations  of  the  subjcc^^^ 
than  wo\3ld  have  been  otherwise  practicable.  | 

With  regard  to  the  second  objection,  that  this  method  would  to— ^^ 
much  facilitate  the  performances  of  the  pupil,  it  must  be  borne  in  min(^=^^ 
that  though  the  memory  be  less  burthened  with  dry  verbal  lore,  th  --^ 
understanding  will  be  kept  in  much  more  active  operation  ;  this  will  b^ 
secured  by  the  performance  of  exercises,  answering  questions  in  writinj 
the  drawing  of  maps  and  diagrams  ;  and,  in  short,  by  reducing  evej  _ 
successive  acquisition  to  a  practical  form  :  as  in  antiemetic,  when  once  ^^  J 
given  rule  is  acquired,  all  subsequent  proficiency  depends  upon  actui  ^ 
calculation ;  so  that  the  exertion  of  tlie  memory  for  half  an  hour,  ii 
learning  the  rule,  will  furnish  the  groundwork  for  the  practical  exercisi 
of  a  week ;  and  why  may  not  a  similar  method  be  adopted  with  othe^*^ 
branches  of  study  ?  i 

Until  of  late  years,  most  of  the  department*   into  which   educatiou^r^ 

was  divided,  were  so  wrapt  up  in  dry  details,  and  uninterestingly  de 1 

finitions,  that  a  considerable  time  necessarily  elapsed  before  a  youtfc^^^ 
could  appreciate  the  value  of  what  he  bad  been  so  long  studying ;  hk^^^ 
a  person  travelling  in  a  post*chaise  with  the  blinds  closed,  he  per—  H 
ceived  not  any  of  the  beauties  of  the  country  through  which  he  wa^^^l 
passing ;  and  w£is  only  convinced  at  the  end  of  his  tedious  journey,  that:  ^ 
he  had  not  been  travelling  in  vain. 

How  different  the  case  where  explanation  goes  band  in  hand  with 
technical  ioformation;  where  the  enlargement  of  the  understanding 
keeps  pace  with  the  acquisitions  of  the  memory  ;  then,  indeed,  learning 
becomes  what  in  its  own  nature  it  is  calculated  to  be, — a  delight^a 
luxury  ! — nor  does  Milton's  flowery  description  of  the  hill  of  science, 
when  thus  ascended »  seem  more  beautiful  than  true.  "  I  shall  stroit 
conduct  you*'  says  he  "to  a  hill  side,  where  1  will  point  you  out  the 
right  path  of  a  virtuous  and  noble  education  ;  laborious  indeed  at  the 
first  ascent,  but  else,  so  smooth,  so  green,  so  full  of  goodly  prospects 
and  melodious  sounds,  on  every  side,  that  the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not 
more  charming," 

Sept.  17 th.  1843.  S.  Skii9NKIi« 
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'mi  rfference  to  the  firsl  of  these  measure^  that  one  inferring  tri  the  education 
ihipoorm  tnauufactuniijur  clktricts  I  have  stated  to  you  ali^^y,  on  occa- 
findlBf  lo  the  pre^^ent,  and  I  kuow  not  iliat  I  caii  too  ofieut  or  too  em- 
CiBy  lepeat,  that  1  reg^ard  tiie  education  oJ'  the  ] people,  in  connexion  witli 
Church  &ud  her  cler^-,  as  a  matter  ot'  pre-t-ijiinent  importsince.     To  hi%\  e 
ibcchiidiea  of  the  poor  brought  up  in  a  saiiu^  kuowledjre  of  the  ffospel,  jis 
fiuightasd  eicplained  by  our  Holy  Apostolic  Church:  to  have  iheiii  e^irVv  niiuie 
MUftiiited  with  their  parothial  minister,  so  that  tliey  may  ^row  up  with  a  ]h:t' 
J  reverence  and  regard  for  him :  to  have  tliein  conducte<i  early  to  tJieir  pa- 
chureh,  that  ihev  may  pmi  the  habit, — we  all  know  the  itillueuce  of  early 
icd  habits  on  ilie  current  of  mir  future  lives, — tljc  habit  of  regular  atleiidunce 
the  coaitt»  of  the  Lord  s  house.     These  are,  I  would  fain  believe,  nuuiifc)«t  and 
ftteticd  benefits,  which  few  will  be  found  able,  and  sdll  fewer  willing,  to 


H^  r 
^^Pbchi 


He  pttrijih  school  isliould  he  a*  it  were,  the  nursery  of  the  parish  church. 
TTic  parish  R*hoolmaster  should  be  the  as.siBtaut,  the  coadjul^ir,  the  lay  curate, 
wtDspcnic,  of  the  palish  pries L  As  a  de^luciion  from  which  it  follows,  that 
titf  education  of  tlie  future  schoolmai^ter  should  be  mi>re  than  hitherto  carefully 
•srtched,  Buperintended,  and  provirled  for;  and  training  colk*,a^s  should  be,  as 
WT  are  !>ecoraing,  a  uece?*sary  feature  iu  all  improved  systems  of  education. 

f'unher  it  b  worthy  of  remark,  tlrnt  great  beueiil  has  l)ecn  found  Vo  arise  from 
d»t  iiktroduction  of  periolical  school  inspection,  under  the  direction  of  a  well 
I  indindual  (or  individuals)  selected  by  tlie  bishop.     Such  an  Inspector* 
ade  the  national  ^stem  of  education  his  study,  Is  able,  from  his  know- 
i  experience,  to  offer  frequeutlv,  suggestions  of  great  value  U»  tlie  cou- 
^flbuools.      In  various  cases  he  is  able  to  excite  beucbcially  a  spirit 
limong  die  scholars.     And  many  a  schfwlmasier,  harassed  In  liis 
lMk|  ieels  retreshed,  has  his  energies  renew etl,  and  his  strcugth  re- 
l|t|y*tfl^flBit&of  one  v^lio  can  appreciate  hi.s  labours,  and  through  whom 
lexer^ottft  may  he  made  known  to  the  constituted  aulborilics  of  the  diocese, 
ction  leads  U>  unifonuity  of  parochial  school  teaching.     Ij!Si>ection  gives 
1  character  to  such  teaching.     And  inspection  is  foiuul  to  be  the 
Sective  me^ios  by  which  accurate  knowledge  can  be  obuiined  by  our 
8,  of  the  state  and  condition  of  scriptural  education  in  any  ditjcessc. 
eclion,  observe,  is  allot^etlicr  ditrereiit  from  that  suggested  a  few  yeai^s 
»  I  ^y  members  of  the  then  govenuiieut^  which  might  have  intro- 
.il  schools  an  autlumiy  inpcspective  of  the  legitimate  exercise 
D^^      ,  -      action.     The  diocesan  inspection  here  advucatcd  i;*  altogether 
Inpoo  church  principles.     And  it  is  a  rimde,  perhaps  it  is  ibe  bc>.t,  if  not 
jsooly  mode,  all  things  considered,  of  giving  efft'ct,  accoidiug  to  altered  times, 
^tojfftl  habits,  and  improved  forms  of  parochial  teaching*  to  the  59Lh,  llie  77th, 
|[7H|1i,  luid  tlie  7l>th  Canons* 

I  the  eduaition  of  die  ranks  alMjve  the  pof»r  in  *ieripliiral  knowledge  atid 
Silt  U*  our  Catholic  and  .\po!*tolic  Church,  is  no  less,  if  it  be  not  nane 
"•llf  trnptirtant,  than  that  of  any  odier  order  or  degree  or  persons.     With  the 
^Wcnwiks  resides  great  power  for  good  or  lor  eyll.     To  them,  more  perbapg 
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than  to  any  others^  we  1ia?e  to  look  for  the  support  of  oor  constitutioiui] 

menu  l»y  tlie  juclicioiis  citerf  be  of  the  elective  fniitcliifse.  Tlie  renjirati* 
chiin'heti  iiiid  chiipck^  by  means  cif  adequate  church  rales,  anil  ilie  sup 
regularly  unlabK  ri  priesdicKxi  l>y  die  cheerful  payment  of  ee4^1esiasti< 
depend  uptm  ilieni  in  no  .small  degree.  And  many  other  parochial  inq 
curring  ik  the  com nioir  routine  of  a  country  clergjinan's  every  day  courj 
which  nearly  affect  uh,  and  which  are  essential  to  the  •;immI  arder^  discip 
peace  of  a  parish,  proceed  satisfactonly,  or  are  marred  and  out  of  joint,  a 
to  the  f^ood  or  ill  feelin|r,  tlic  iiitellijienix'  or  the  want  of  it,  tlie  principl 
ab^uce  of  principle  anion t^  such  as  form  imr  parish  vestries,  and  const 
parochial  committees.  Surely  then  we  should  nut,  we  must  not,  any  loii| 
|o  frame  and  carry  out  etiicient  jilaus  for  the  nutrdl  and  religious  ediM 
the  middle  ranks  in  eominercial  and  ^ammar  wchtiols,  modellcnl  ujw 
church  principles,  llie  parochial  minister  should  ha\  e  his  eye  inieii 
upon  such  schools.  Whenever  possible,  he  should  bring  into  conneic 
the  Diocesan  Biuird  of  Erliication.  And  undl  heliajs  gained  an  indue 
and  ffi^  en  h  direction  to,  die  te4icliiTj}T  of  die  middle  mnks,  his  work  in  h 
B»  the  siewurd  and  minister  of  the  lord,  is  incomplete. 

Having  dius  stated  U>  you  my  undoubdn«i:  convicdmi  of  the  impoj 
tducation, — not  only  the  edacati*>n  ot  tlie  pior,  bvit  of  those  above  the  p 
of  all  ranks, — diat  it  is  esscndal  to  die  fall  developement  and  mainlei 
our  position  a^  the  spiritual  pa-slorfi  and  teachers  of  a  christian  people,- 
estly  a*k,  sliould  we  not  strive  to  place  ourselves  at  its  head,  and  to  i 
moTements?  In  order  in  do  our  work  well,  we  must  j^iu  the  afifcclioi 
people  early.  And  how  can  we  do  so  efficiendy,  under  tJod,  unless  I 
,  of  schools  wherein  the  Scriptures  are  taught,  church  principles  inculci 
a  love  of  order  and  decency  maintiiined  T  Such  bcin^  my  conviction, 
not  be  surprised  if  I  corifess  myself  one  of  those  who  repirde*!  with  ui 
and  forcbodinjf,  the  ediicadomil  clauses  of  die  Factor)-  Uill.  Far  thej 
to  evince,  on  the  part  of  die  framers  of  that  measure,  too  low  an  apprec 
our  position  as  die  tiuthoiized  le^ichers  of  the  people^  and  sks  we  eon&ti 
nadonal  rditi^ious  esUiblishment.*  They  seemed  to  manifest  a  di»po 
yield  to  ladtudinariau  principles  of  liberalism^  ivith  (iooiediin^like  a  laia 
lu  please  every  body.  Such  beinst  '^^y  conviction,  it  is  a  relief  to  me, 
are  well  rid  of  the  educational  clauses  in  the  Factt>r>'  Bill.  And  I  h 
prav,  that,  by  the  ^oml  providence  of  liod,  a  greater  benefit  may  ultiioatd 
to  the  cause  we  all  have  so  much  at  heart,  l>v  die  adoption  of  judiotd 
fordiwidi  iiy  die  members  of  out  Church,  for  tlie  education  of  the  fw^Do 
ren  in  religious  knowledge,  thristisin  principles  and  that  high  U 
staiidiird  o(  momls  which  spriug^s  from,  and  is  die  fruit  oi\  faith.  As 
U*  that  end,  I  rejoice  to  learn  that  large  sums  have  receudy  beei 
huted  by  bene\  olent  individuals  of  die  highest  rank  ami  chamcter,  h 
donations  and  subscriptions,  Umards  die  esialdisliment  and  support  oi 
schools.  He  mem  her,  diese  poi)r  fiictory  children  arc,  lis  regards  thcij  ] 
teachinj^r,  our  people.  The  s[jiritual  charge  over  them,  a.s  they  form  M 
flocks,  has  been  committed  to  its.  We  *ire  answerable  at  the  bar  of  IK 
their  siiuls,  as  tar  as  fiod  gives  us  power  to  work^  and  the  means  of  ' 
No  plea  but  diat  of  necessity  can  relctuse  us  frtmi  die  oljligaiion,-- 
Vhartje  hf/  the  Ui^i*,  J  attics  Thimtas  Lau\  Commusarif  of  the  Ara' 
Mivhmond^  August ^  IH'VL 


•  The  Efttiblialiiticiit  hcrt  referreil  lo,  i*  tliat  conslstiiig  of  Birfiops,  PrteUtA, 
Art  9B,     No*  tbcChmrh  wlii«li  it  a  coiigr^gaiiua  of  /juiyiil  raea^Ajt,  10 
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^^E  LATK  REV.  JAMES  TATE,  A.M„  FORMERLY  MASTER  OF 
RICHMOND  SCHOOL,  YORKSHIRE. 

^rrt;  death  of  the  Hev.  Jiime^j;  Tate,  one  of  the  Canons  Rc$identjan*  of  St. 

"lul  »,  is  an  erent  wliicli  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice.     To  tie  com- 

^iunrty  .^T   ^^^^*  wbieb  has  henefitied  by  bis  benevolence,  bis  virtue,  and  bis 

'n^Join,  ii  i-  d  public  misfortune,  inasmucb  m  be  has  left  few  behind  him  gifted 

*iib  jiucb  various  excellencies,  and  still  fewer  who  have  devoted  diem  so  assidu* 

oiisJ y  to  the  instruction  of  tlie  present,  and  to  the  improvement  of  the  rising, 

gtoier&tion.    We  nhall,  tbrrefore,  m^ike  no  a])alogy  for  submitting  to  our  reiidera 

a  bfief,  and  therefore  a  very  imperfect,  sketch  of  the  many  high  oualitications 

hf  wliich  he  rendered  his  life  useful  and  beneficial  lo  mankind  ;  lor,  as  a  wise 

kei^liei]  has  ohpencd,  **  omnibus  uffeetibiis  proscqnenda  sunt  bona  exempla, 

pf^mfiim  rum  puhlire  pmxint." 

One  t*f  tbe  first  acts  of  Earl  Grey's  administration  wa^  to  present  Mr.  Tate, 
rtci  Kad  jUvrays  advocated  \Miig  principles,  lo  one  of  tbe  vacimt  canonries  of 
Sl  Paul's  Cathedral,  not  as  a  recompense  for  any  politifiU  obsequiousness  or 
iyeopb«ncy — for  no  man  ever  thought,  spoke,  or  acted  with  more  independence, 
or  with  H  oT'^^tef  *>r  sterner  love  of  trutb^ — but  as  a  well-deserved  reward  for  the 
4i»tifiiC"i5ihed  zeiil,  aliility,  atid  success,  with  which  during-  a  period  oi  more 
347  year*  he  bad  presided  over  the  ^mmmar  school  of  Kiclimoud,  in  Vtjrk- 
nX  which  he  had  himself  been  educated,  and  from  which  be  bad  been 
t<>  llie  university  of  Cambridge.  Tbe  appointment  gave  universal  satis- 
fietiiin  at  tlie  time,  i(tr  it  appeared  only  just  tlisit  be,  who  had  so  long  and  dili- 
p-     '     '   '    ured  in  bis  useful  and  bonourulde  vocation  for  the  benefit  of  the 

*  d  receive  form  the  "Jtate  some  public  provision  fur  his  declining  age, 
k-^.  I          ,  niiion  of  his  merits,  and  of  tbe  many  virtues  of  which  bis  character 

*  ..  ins  ••sed.  How  wnrtliily  be  discharged  tlie  duties  of  the  sacred  office  in 
llu;  tUurdi  to  which  he  was  tlieu  elevated,  is  best  known  to  thdtse  who  witnessed 
llie  eooffUmi  and  unremitted  attention  nith  which  be  applied  himself  to  h,\& 
A%ftil  eWrire  its  a  minister  of  etenul  truth,  not  only  in  the  mctropulitan  church 
ftf  8t  l*Sftul,  but  also  in  tlie  parish  church  of  Edmouton,  of  whicti,  by  virtue  of 
hi*  cariMiirv,  he  also  bectame  the  incuiubent  His  mode  of  en  mm  uni  eating 
ri  ^tructioD  from  tbe  pulpit  was  chanu-'tiTised  by  tliat  mild  und  simple, 
1  It  and  effectual,  style  of  persinisiou,  which  he  had  found  so  useful  in 
t  (ting  secular  iustrnction  to  the  young  pers^ms  whom  be  bad  trained 
'^                  ;  parental  care  to  learning  ami  virtue.     Hinv  nobly  they  benefitted 

it,  ttic  recfjrtU  of  lM>ih  universities,  but  more  especially  those  of  the  univer- 
r  of  Cambridge,  have  long  borne  ample  testimony.  They  show,  that  as  a 
r  of  classical  learning,  none  of  bis  cotempomries  were  more  successful, 
^Hdtlt^  few  were  e\e\\  as  successful  a*  the  plain  country  schoolmaster,  to  wboi^e 
^Ciidenee  in  the  remote  province  of  Estremadura— aii  he  used  phiyfully  to  cfill 
fci*  oim  native  Hichmondshire — pupils  were  altnicted  from  almost  every  pari  of 
ttie  united  kingdom.  And  no  wonder  ;  for  the  task  of  education,  whiih  in;iny 
^iieqptors  perform  as  a  mere  matter  of  irksome  duty  and  of  wearisome  aud 
JfTm^^siTH-^  iniL  was  to  him  a  mailer  of  deli^dit,  and  almost  a  labour  of  love, 
1 '  I  liar  knsick  of  inspiring  others  with  that  passion  f*»T  lejiminghy 

V  I iinself  animated,  and  of  sinwitbiug  the  patliway  to  knowledge 

Unni  li  Appeared  neither  harsh  nor  crabbed  even  to  those  who  were  most  un- 
ii^ilHn^-  to  make  their  first  steps  upon  it  He  was  a  most  exquisite  and  di*- 
'  '  judge  of  the  exact  amount  of  information  whvch  the  yomig  mind 

<  he  at  one  dniughl,  and  therefore  never  run  tbe  risk  of  nauseating  it 

I  :tMntr  doses  beyond  its  capacity  to  retain  with  advantage.      It  was 

lu^  Ml  (Ml  i  ri.lcavour,  and  one  which  was  crowned  with  complete  success,  ti» 
Siipsess  Upon  the  mind^of  hb  pupils  principles  of  the  most  rigid  accuracy* 
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Bal  paxtially  ac({iiiutited  kinueir  with  tlie  mosi  exact  of  seiexices^  he  had  nfl 
Mned  the  bioefida]  efiiects  which  iit.i!'         '    '    ^    i  -  i^^.^  ^^^  ^ 

I  vdi-^iaiiied  intelkci ;  and  he  hihoare«i  a/JvaDtag^ 

L  lo  ihe  fhfflflfml  studies  of  his  owu  puf^tLv  « <i  mc^  u^..;  .  t  .4iv<  Muierl  die  Hpl^ 
lade  of  niliid  displayed  bj  the  lUcbuioud  hojs  fur  the  severe  aLstnuiions  a 
f  Cainbctdge  icadingt  and  ibcir  pmficiencv  iu  a  S4!ieace  with  the  eleineuts  c 
'  whldi  thej  wete  eompaiativelv  anacrquainled  oo  Uieir  eiitrauce  iuto  t])e  univeai 
'  nHy,  Bttt  though  t^Qomit  of  ihe  languaL^e  ^r  :^MnI>oU,  Uiey  had  learned  frtms 
'  ^eir  master  the  mraliiable  Icsboq  of  pati>  Sl    Infeiior  to  other  ^boliia 

'  in  iSmmofte  pleasing  graces  of  Lauu  i  n,  they  excelled  all  in  xheB 

\  lliaiiKigh  aoquaiiitaiice   with  the  philu>opLic4«l  principles  and    grain 
'  aioelies  of  langaage.     Thucydides  and  Horace — granunaj  and  chii 
liftdv  under  Mr.  Tale*s  guidance,  eflected  for  tljem  what  Newton  and  Eulu  — 
geotmetry  and  analysis — effect  for  others.     He  had  the  stronj^est  aversian  !■ 
corporal  punishment,  from  a  eonvietion,  which  he  often  exprt^M'd^  thiii 
were  unai  ailing  to  ameliorate  the  lad  i^ho  could  uot  be  exeited  i-UhcT  ' 
timed  fuixjumgeroeni,  or  by  well-timed  repnKif  to       ■      -         ^ 
He  ^cMom  or  eier  found  atiy  difficulty  in  **  the  n 

whicJi  Covk-per  iu  bis  Tymrinitim  declares  to  be  so  luii   -^  ^.11^..  ..i^  ,  *vi  ^x^ 
dulgeut  geuUeiic^  maile  tbem  con&ider  him  a^ 

*'  A  f&ther,  friend,  and  tutor,  all  in  one.'* 

Eren  when  it  became  necessary  to  administer  to  them  *^  lite  bitter  absinth' 
rebuke,  he  always  smeared  the  rim  of  the  goblei  in  which  be  tenderefl  tt 
their  lips  with  the  sweet  flarour  of  honeyed  Idodness*     Lile  bis  owu  favouiili 
Horace — 

"  He  raised  a  blush,  where  secret  vice  he  found, 
And  tickled,  while  be  gently  proh'd  the  wound ; 
I  With  seeming  innocence  the  boy  bcgtiird. 

But  made  the  dcadbest  paucs,  arhile  he  ^mil'd." 

In  ht5  most  aiignry  moments — and  what  scbot»hna^tcr  c^u  always  command  his 
temper  ? — theie  was  none  of  tliat  austere  and  i^loomy  ferocity  in  bis  kx>k,  ttbiob 
•0  oilen  en^a^uders  in  yt'Utli  a  feeliriff  of  haireii  liwards  their  instructors ;  wbiUl, 
I  cm  the  other  band,  in  iiis  most  sporti^  e  moment^i — and  be  often  enlii  eued  with 
M|eet  the  most  iticuTiiprebeusibJe  choruses  in  .Escbyhts  and  the  most  altstrus* 
"I^MBa^es  in  Tacilus  and  Tbucydides— be  pri'stneil  tluil  pbicid  air  of  dit^nilicd 
authiirity  wbieb  is  ibe  best  imtidou?  aptin^^t  ctmtempluous  faniiliaritv-  Tho^i 
pupils  in  whom  be  obser\eii  a  combination  of  genius,  and  tileiit,  an  J  iudustiy, 
te  cherished  as  tlie  apple  of  bii«  eye,  labouring  with  tliem  in  school  and  out  o: 
scbo<il,  in  season  and  out  ot  season  — most  readily  re.-^ponding  to  all  ibeii 
inquiries,  and  even  voluntJtrily  suj:,^^estin^  tbem^  when  shame  or  diifidence-,  01 
some  other  cause  too  trifling  to  deserve  a  distinct  niime,  kept  the  young  norici 
Btlent  In  bis  earlier  day^  be  made  tbem  llie  constant  companions  of  his  wallu 
during  bis  leisure  hours,' tbiLs  winning  their  youthful  ufltciion  by  the  coaslaai 
aGTcction  he  evinced  towards  tbem  ;  and  many  of  tliera  now  living  can  be^-^r  t^ti- 
niiJtiy  to  tlic  vidue  of  llie  viiA  vote  lectures  which  they  received,  and  of  1 
wrf  examinations  which  they  undenveut*  as  they  ibrtnided  their  way  i  ; 
(**  rfmtnntfx^  vt  enrnus^'  as  he  used  \a  say)  tliroiigli  ilie  dclii^htful  wotKis  anc 
walks  of  Easeby.  This  is  not  tlie  place  nor  Uie  time  to  enter  further  into  thi 
details  of  a  system  which  communicated  and  recommended  knowledge  ateter^ 
Blage— which  turned  so  many  of  the  alumni  of  Riclimond  school  into  scholars 
I'ellows,  and  tutors  in  tbe  university  ol'  Caml>ridgej  and  which  has  THl*4ed  some 
and  iu  due  time  mny  raise  othen*,  into  worthy  ornaments  of  all  tlie  learned  pro- 
fessions of  their  counUy.  8ullice  it  to  say,  that  the  principle  of  fear  was  imh 
which  be  seihilously  banished  0om  his  plan  of  education,  and  thai  his  c  n-t  in 
object  WHM  txt  eHUtJilish  the  principle  of  honest  and  bonourable  emulation  m  ixi 
stead.     Early  in  life,  he  bad  stdved  to  his  own  satisfaction  the  problem,  whid 
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lo^j-^r  u.  !i  nn  T%wmnii«r|c^  neiu-ty  300  yctiT^  ap»  to  the  Kcboolmiuiturs  of  hk 

t  the  schiK)lhou!4e  ou^'hi  tn  be,  not  a  hi>ust'  of  buntla|>-e 

:!  :    -     ,  *-^  of  piny  and  or  pleasure.     As  hi  ihe  mixiel  schtKi)  of 

VuioetiJuia^  so  in  that  ot  Mr.  Tate,  "*  profuu  alicujits  uhjurtriiu  desi^tiJ^  pmfuit 

iimdata  indusiria;  cxcitiihatur  Uiide  a*mid«tio^  tiirpe  duieb;itur  ccdore  psiri, — 

palclimtii  supcrare  inajores."     Auy  preceptor — actiiiir  upou  such  priucipU^  aud 

ai^pga<ag£r*  ^"^  he  did,  vast  stores  of  erudilitm  out  of  his  capacious  miuii,  with  a 

pr  laitiiujr  all  fear  of  exhiiustion,  mid  with  a  felidly  of  illusiratioa 

a  I,  ^^^o  "f  laugmige  renderiiijtj:  all  nilsiiike  of  his  meaning  quite  im- 

poto&iltlc —  t"i  be  esteemed,  regarded,  loved,^ — nav,  these  are  cold  words, 

.^gkd  we  1*1  L'  add,  is  cert^iiti  to  bo  vcuerated  aiitl  idolized  by  his  scho- 

lao^^  rspeinHiiv  lu  nke  Mr.  Tale,  he  identities  hini^elf  with  their  interest*  and 

eS^rls  every  energy  of  his  soul  to  promote  their  welfare.     Aud  never  was  man 

^^Ote  T^-^"-    '.  or  more  descn-ed  to  l»c  idolixed,  by  a  host  of  admirinj^  and 

gfStr^  .  than  the  excellent   and  lamented    personage  who  luis  now 

3«PCeii'.  -.  ..  :  imtuiiiurclj  into  the  ivmh  (jtai  tfihn  fnnur,  sut  !<ibi   v'txitj^uiul 

^nOQ  wb«jise  heaisc  one,  whose  imiibrm  ta-sle  he  directed,  nml   *''  whuse  youdiful 

f/pi^he  iulroduc^d  into  the  maguilicent  domain  of  cartlily  knowledge,"  now 

jceto  with  piuus  li&uds  to  place  a  melancholy  tribute  of  unavailing  praise. 

** ►  Manibus  date  Ulia  plents  ; 

His  Mltem  accumulem  doois,  el  fungar  inani 

(Th^  Timm,} 


latd  H^ort. 


QUMES'S  BEACH. 
(Before  the  Four  Judges) — Trinity  Term,  1843. 
***  Qt^o  r,  ST.  John's  colleok,  oxfobd. — chauitaule  TitrsxEJJS. — biobt 

OF  NOMIAATIO^. 

•'iitBE  a  corporate  body  had  a  right  to  elect  certain  persons  to  be  chosen 
•^tol«5  of  a  college^  not  by  virtue  of  any  property  \vliifli  tbe  ciiruoration  jjos- 
•toNHl  jiiii  M*  .'4,rding  to  the  v,ill  of  the  founder:  Held,  thai  *^ince  tlic  p;issiug  of 
^'  f  orporation  Act  (5  S:  ti  W.  4,  c.  7i\}  the  right  of  nomination  is 

^*^i-  !j;mtable  trustees  appointed  under  the  71st  section  oi'  that  Act; 

*o<i  tiut  in  tbe  CO rp« irate  body. 

Tlib  wa*  an  anplicjitiou  for  a  inanAamus  directed  to  the  President,  Fellows, 
^«^of  8l  Johns  College,  Oxford^  to  elect  a  person  by  tlie  name  of  BlatKly,  a 
*^wjlAf  of  that  college,  who  had  been  chosen  as  a  lit  aud  proper  perwin  by  cer- 
j^ii  inisiipe!*  for  tlie  borough  i>f  Reading,  mitler  71st  section  of  the  Mumcijial 
'►'"tponitinn  Act  It  appeared  that  Sir  Tliomas  White  left  property  to  found 
^  '  '  '  hips  at  St-  John's  College,  Oxford.  The  property  waii  M.'stcd  in 
^'  ge,  but  acconliug  t4>  tlie  \dsh  of  tlie  founder,  tlie  njayor,  aldemien, 

'*i^*wi  tuc  iHijimghtd'  Heading  had  tlie  right  of  noniiiuiting  a  certain  uumlicr 
j[^*tl»Mlats  to  be  aiof^u  from  Heading  schord.  I'uder  ibc  7 1st  section  of  ri  V  6 
"  4,  c,  vti,  certain  charilable  trustees  are  aptK>inted  in  the  diflereiil  boroughs, 
*oi)ai^  t«>  have  the  maiia'^cTMeut  and  dispowJ  of  jiil  property  beluuging  to  each 
Jj^'Uifb^  which  hi  t*>  be  di^^posed  «d*  for  cbantable  purposes.  The  tiuestion 
Jj'^^fMre  for  tlic  opinion  of  the  court  was,  whellicr  tlie  uresideut^  fellows,  See.  of 
^John's  C*ollege,  are  t(j  elect  fri>m  those  scholars  chosen  as  loimcrly  by  the 
*^*y%  aide  nun  k\c.  for  the  bnriiugh  nf  Hcuiiiog,  or  from  those  scholars  who  are 
<^*W8«i  by  the  cliaritable  trustees  appointed  by  tliu  borough  of  ii©a<iiug,accocd- 
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'Tont?  ^f  tLf  71  St  '^viion.     This  nile  is  not  for  the  eollc|re  to  appoint  absolutely 

ih*\sr  perviiL*  nliioh  the  tniatees  may  select,  but  sueb  ha  the  tHille^e  may,  upon 

^Xflminatinn,  tin«i  to  be  fit  and  prop<*r  persons.     (Lord  Oetiman,  C.  J,,  «iid  be 

iizider^tiKKl  tbe  ?»aine  twiiint  bud  come  under  tlie  notice  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 

ia  a  f"   •  -  -'  -rring  Sbrewsbury  SebooL) 

Til  (leneral  wa.^  st4ppped  by  tbc  court- 

Ltjj  -  i  .  ......411,  C\  J. — We  are  of  opinion  that  tliis  rule  ought  to  be  made 

mbMiIute,  /or  the  president,  fellows,  Sec.  of  St  John\s  College  to  examine  and 
a^pcttnt  out  \.ii  those  pers<.ni5  chosen  by  the  charitable  trustees. 


Sofumrnt. 


BiSPOaAL  OF   THK   KATIONAL    SOCmTY's   8PECIAI.   fTTKB. 

The  Kation^l  Society  has  for  mo^ny  year*  contributed  towards  building,  purchasing^ 
fitt)Tig-up*  and  enlarging  school  rooms  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  but  the  com- 
ZDittee  now  propose,  by  means  of  the  special  fund,  to  ci^tend  their  operations  in  the 
iKtaoufacturing  and  mining  districts,  not  only  by  giving  larger  contributions  than  they 
liATe  hitherto  been  able  to  afford  towards  the  above-named  objects,  but  hy  voting 
p*mni3  towards  repairing  school  rooms,  towards  adding  class  rooms,  and  school  resi- 
,  towards  opening  upon  week-days  school  rooms  used  at  pre*ent  only  upon 
ays,  and  towards  increasing  teachers'  salaries  for  short  periods,  until  the  inhabit 
I  of  the  district,  rich  as  well  as  poor,  have  opportunity  to  appreciate  the  advan- 
_  I  which  all  classes  must  derive  from  the  diifusion  of  sound  principles  among  the 
body  of  the  people.  The  committee  may,  in  other  ways,  affonl  assistance  to  the 
der^  and  school  managers ;  as,  for  instance,  by  providing  an  organising  master,  or 
aia  d&dent  monitor  or  pupil  teacher,  for  large  schools  in  poor  localities.  In  all 
caiLi  care  wiU  be  taken  to  secure,  if  possible,  a  share  of  the  parliamentary  vote  for 
«)^acation  ;  lo  call  forth  local  efforts,  rather  than  discourage  or  supersede  them  ;  and 
lo  make  temporary  aid  the  means  of  doing  permanent  good  by  the  establishment  of 
•cltcK^lt,  to  be  e6ScientIy  maJntained  from  the  resources  of  the  parish  or  direct. 

The  benefits  of  the  special  fund,  as  well  as  of  the  general  funds  of  the  society,  are 
OC  oaone  con^ned  to  schools  in  union.  The  tentts  of  uDioa  are  well  known,  and 
l<5*d  not  be  here  reprinted. 

The  committee  in  all  cases  expect  the  application  of  the  clergy  and  school  managen 
**>  be  transmitted  through  the  bishops  of  the  seveml  dioceses;  and  they  arc  already 
*>aiich  indebted,  not  only  to  their  lordships,  but  to  the  archdeacons  and  rural  deans, 
y«*  the  incumbents  of  large  pariihes  with  dependent  townships,  and  to  the  factory 
^•Mpectors,  for  valuable  local  infomifttion. 

The  great  extent  of  the  work  which  the  committee  have  undertaken,  and  the 
^*«oeftcial  consequences  likely,  under  providence,  to  result  from  their  labours,  may 
beiUuftrated  by  the  measures  in  contemplation  for  the  benefit  of  one  large  town  ; 
^s>  &>r  iostaDce.  that  of  Huddersfield. 

The  clergy  of  Huddersfield,  in  compliance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  bishop  of 
^*^poB,  held  a  meeting  at  the  vicarage  on  the  8lh  of  August,  to  consulcr  what 
^<ldilional  provision  was  necessary  to  complete  the  whole  exterior  framework  of 
cduation  in  that  populous  and  extensive  parish.  The  result  was,  that  a  general 
▼icw  t)f  the  subject  was  transmitted  to  the  society  by  the  vicar,  while  each  incumbent 
*&ad«  a  leparate  statement,  showing  the  wants  of  his  own  district. 

Itsppcan  that  it  would  be  necessary,  in  SU  Paurs  district,  to  build  two  school 
''^n*  tor  the  accommodation  of  400  scholars  ; — in  Trinity  district,  to  enlarge  the 
Stantftjf  school  room,  and  establish  an  infant  school,  by  building  a  larger  room 
^^^er  eertam  cottages  available  for  that  purpose  ; — at  Paddock,  to  throw  down  the 
P*^ion  between  the  present  school  rooms,  and  build  another  over  them ; — a\ 
^^fwood,  to  erect  a  large  school  room,  that  may  on  Sundays  be  divided  into  two 
^^f  boyi  and  girls,  and  used  during  the  week  for  an  infant  school ;— at  Lindley, 
*^rt  there  at  at  preaent  only  a  week-day  school  for  boys,  to  make  a  small  grant  for 
*  Waited  period,  towards  the  expenfte  of  opening  a  school  for  girls  ;— at  Golcar,  as 
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m^  |9  4hpOv  tw9  K^ool  iQcrms  iato  aa€,  mod  bitiUd  9M 

rt  Dt  iato  ■  sebool  toom ;— «l  ^fiiiwiiica,  to  make  tc 
p  df  ^p^ J  u^^nactkm,  wish  mtrici  HuH  rcfxiote  tovni 
—Mi  tf  CiHPcBft  u^  Mill  Umu^  two  obsciue  hunt 
b  Imftl  tm  idbool  iod«iii»  tnd  coatnlMite  for  &  |i 
EOT  fisKieKS. 
^  tfM  ¥leu-,  iA  tllit  iwra*  of  tb*  deiigy,  "  are  a«r  wmu.  I 
Eftink  fTw^wfcwi  thit!  pnsetitisd  in  one  fiew  •  but  joti  wiQ 
ite  dfatrid  coDl&m4  i  pcFpakti<ui  of  1,^000  to  G.OOO  souU^  i 
l;i«f  wc  pCffKlly  dfaAiiict  frQm  aae  mother," 
J  tnj^ed,  thftt  bf  m^mM  of  kic»l  subscriptiocii,  iitd  ^ranti  from  the  i 
Jincii,  mud  from  tht  Nfttiofkai  Society,  nariy  *H  tbeie  imjiortwit  ttbj« 
Iplkbedf  uid  Che  ediKaiiOfi  of  the  poor  in  lluddenfidd  mnd  the  neigl 
Ibt,  It  no  ifiituvt  period^  into  k  satiafactorT  sUte, 
fsame  |itffti  ef  the  nst  6d<l  0¥pr  which  tli?  operations  of  the  aociety  i 
lie  amount  of  local  iob»criptiooa  miy  be  laatJl ;  but  there  is  r^a^a 
fin  mG^  c«ses  a  »te  will  be  ^tuiti>aaly  obtained.  In  LanCftftbire  • 
I  £785,  hmve  been  already  granted,  and  in  Cheahire  four  fiitea  worth 
he  »|iecial  fund  now  amounti  lo  imther  more  than  £100,000 ;  of  wh 
■e  bren  distributed  in  grants  lo  Arton  (Cheshire),  Alston,  Accrington, 
fckbum,  Bomiiigtonj  Burslem  (St,  Piul),  Birmingham  (St»  Luke,  St, 
Saints),  Caiiiscroaa,  Chertbam  (St.  Mark),  Cbatbum  (Whally), 
.  iMatthew),  Darwen  Over,  Eccleaton,  Gonversall  Uttle,  HurdsAeld 
It^bcbyll,  Lake  Lock  Suiiiey,  Leigh,  Ueds  (St.  Peter's),  Oldham  (Prim 
ianchtijter  Street,  and  Mups),  Out  Rawclilfe,  Royton^  Sht^tton,  Southouj 
J^icT  (St,  Peter),  Wiggiiiton,  Wrciham,  Burghfield,  Netherthong,  Bi 
ferotkmqre  and  Quarry  Bank),  Halifiut  (St.  Jamea),  Dewsbury,  NortM 
prov*?j,  Newsomc,  Bollin^on,  Sutton,  Mocclesfieidi  Bury  (Moor  Side 
Jarigynwydd,  Antrobos,  Crrjihy-upon-l^dtin,  Kidsgruve,  Lotber^doJe,  I 
^lotlram,  St.  Ivc  (Coinwall;,  ofdhani  (St.  FftLTs),  Northwlch,  LindJey 
JMiIIs,  White  Coppice^  iA'ylaiid,  and  Ul  it  he  roe. 

iinoiig  thi'circLiinstiiiiiLTs  to  which  Uw  NDtional  Society  owes  its  succesi 

iimo^mtit>j:f  lo  EihoLit  £lOr>pOOO,  for  the  L'stabhshment 

fs,  is  the  libernl  support  it  baa  n?c 

atry ; — a  auppo 
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as? 


tAodt  %ttnnnT*fi\  wholly  by  the  ptro- 
diiiii  .  4d.     Tlie  fium- 

(w  >.  s  fcnd  premi«ei  in 

oooteaipUtiou  wj^  47.  These  slate- 
refer  to  about  two-thirds  of  the 
ioeeK,  and  it  ia  Ti  <  curate 

weonni  uf  thif  v.'^  ^»e  ob- 

HiBttir-'h.  r.,^x:'.  .^ ^  .„...,...,.  Ljf the 

boirrl,  |»eruM!  of  three   jcars, 

flrigjfi..  !  iV»r  The  cotnpletion  of 

tb<»ork,  V.  ired.     The  infor- 

mim  iirr-:  1  enabled  the  dio- 

eamuiddUtnct  in^^tcctors  to  speak  very 
foourably  of  the  improved  state  of  edu- 


tViii/  Trait^ng  Coi/tfg<?*— There  arc 
6W  pighteen  students  at  the  institution, 
^  »hoisi  twelve  are  pledged  to  become 

[  itWQliMatertt&Dd  the  remaining  lix.  were 
iMled,  without  luch  pledge*  to  avail 

I  tbemttves  of  the  education  afforded  at 
titi  cc^Uege.      None  of  this  latter  clan 

»^Te  anf  beoefit  from  the  exhibitiona, 
^vyrh  the  conthhutors  from  the  d(^Ati 
*odichapter,  and  the  Board  of  Education 
Uttfrtotcd.  Of  the  senior  ptipUa,  three 
Ut  let  present  them  selves  for  their  finad 
mminatioii  af  Michaelmas.  And,  by 
tb<  kindQ€«s  of  the  special  connmlsaary. 
*tit  propoted  to  give  to  them,  should 
^r  curntrtation  be  satisfactory,  the 
opportunity  of  attending  for  three  months 
"ttfte  Central  School  in  London,  in  or- 
<^  that  they  may  perfect  themselves  in 
^'n  practice  of  teaching,  as  there  carried 
*•  It  is  expected  that  at  Chriitinas 
*^;wipds  will  be  prepared  to  accept 
j^^Oteement  at  schoolmasters ;  and  it  is 
"^  OaatcmpUtlon  to  employ  one  as  an 
***tint  in  the  college, 
^heRev,  E-iward  East,  B,A-,  is  the  re- 
^'^Qt  niaiter ;  masters  for  music  a»d 
2*^"00defll  languages  are  in  regular  at- 

I^JW  whole  expenditure  of  the  Institu- 
eact^pt  the  contributions  above 
itioned,  and  the  payments  from  the 
*ili,  has  been  defrayed  by  the  Rev,  the 
jL^'^dEtl  Commissary,  and  the  differetice 
^j^^i^tanr  of  the  board  has  been  e<juttj  to 
^*^ut  1300. 

c^lNvD  gimiitl  of  £10  per  annum  each, 
^^Vb  been   made   towards  the   niatnte- 
and  education  of  two  female  teach - 
«t  fhc  Notional  Soci€ty*s  establish- 
lOs;  two  g^ranuof  £10 
,  towards  the  maiute- 
•n  of  two  female  teach - 
ig  Institution  at  Saiis- 
_  ...  -rant  of  £10  has  been 


nna^e  towards  the  maintenance  and  edu* 
cation  of  a  female  tenchcr  at  the  Train- 
ing School  at  Norwich.  These  young 
women  have  not  gone  to  the  above  insti- 
tutions  to  act  a^t  teadters,  but  to  be  pre- 
pared and  qualified  for  undertaking  the 
responsible  and  arduous  duties  of  teach* 
era* 

DuHtwe  g/  Wort9H«r, — On  Sept*  7th, 
the  first  anniversary  of  the  Rugby  and 
Dunchurch  Deaneries'  Association,  for 
advancing  the  kingdom  of  Christ  at  home 
and  abroad^  was  held  at  Dunchurch.  when 
prayers  were  read  by  the  Rev.  J,  Sand- 
ford,  vicar  and  rural  desn  ;  and  an  able 
and  impressive  sermon  was  delivered  by 
the  Venerable  Julius  C.Harc,  Archdeacon 
of  Lewes.  The  Venerable  Archdeacon  of 
Coventry  officiated  at  the  Lord's  table  ; 
and  during  the  reading  of  the  offertory 
sentences  a  collection  was  made  in  aid  of 
the  Association,  amounting  to  £30,  Os,  1  Id. 
On  the  following  Sattirday  a  public  meet* 
ing.  which  was  numerously  attended  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  above  deaneries* 
was  held  at  the  Eaglt;  Hotel,  Rugby,  in 
aid  of  the  special  fund  of  the  National 
Society,  for  the  establishment  and  sup- 
port of  schools  in  the  manufacturing  and 
mining  districts.  The  chair  was  taken 
by  the  Venerable  the  Archdeacon  of  Co- 
ventry, who  made  a  forcible  appeal  in 
l>ehalf  of  the  object  for  which  the  meet- 
ing was  convened.  Resolutions  were 
then  moved  by  the  Rev-  J.  H»  C.  Moore, 
Rural  Dean  of  Rugby ;  the  Rev.  J.  Moul* 
trie.  Rector  of  Rugby  i  Rev,  J,  Hodgson, 
Rector  of  Brink  low  ;  and  Rev.  J,  Alford, 
Incumbent  of  St.  Matthew's  Rugby ; 
and  seconded  by  the  Rev.  J.  Sandford, 
Rural  Dean  of  Dunchurch  ;  Rev.  Dr. 
Tait,  Head-master  of  Rugby  School  j 
Rev.  H.  Biddulph,  Rural  Dean  of  Sout- 
ham;  and  Rev.  R.  Tawney,  Rector  of 
Wil  lough  by.  A  liberal  collection  was 
naade  at  the  door;  and  the  Rev,  the 
Rural  Deans  of  Rugby  and  Dunchurch 
were  reqtiested  to  afford  facilities  for  the 
collection  of  further  contributions. 

Report  af  the  Government  Intpeciofi  of 
Ftu'tories. — ^The  Government  Inspectors 
of  Factories  have  issued  their  report  for 
the  half  year  ending  3Qth  June  last.  It 
is  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  and  takes  a  re- 
view of  the  results  of  the  several  inspec- 
torships. Though  the  supcrintendcnU 
of  the  variou4  factories  in  iJincashtre, 
Yorkshire,  Cumberland,  Derbyshire,  and 
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Chethirc,  had  to  report  t  better  obaerv- 
ance  of  the  enactment*  of  the  law,  still 
in  many  instances  there  had  been  a  vio- 
lation of  its  more  important  provisions, 
Tlie  increase  of  the  juvenile  fiictory  po- 
pulation had  overtaken  the  customary  de- 
mand for  their  labour,  and  the  masters 
could  now  command  a  sufficient  lupply 
of  children  above  thirteen  years  of  age 
to  be  independent  of  the  labour  of 
younger  hands.  Several  prosecutioni 
had  been  instituted  against  mill-ownen 
for  working  children  under  the  legal 
age,  and  for  preventing  their  attendance 
at  the  factory  schoohv  The  report  treats 
at  much  length  on  the  want  Qf  a  proper 
system  of  education  among  the  children  ; 
and  gives  several  curious  specimens  of 
the  unfitness  of  the  teachers  for  educat- 
ting  the  children  in  *'  private  or  dame 
schooli/'  Amongst  others  is  a  litho- 
graphed fac-simile  of  a  schoolmaster's 
voucher,  written  in  a  hand  which  can 
scarcely  be  deciphered,  and  to  this  effect : 
— "  He  do  her  testify  tbut  tese  childer 
Hare  itendcd  this  school  doo  howrs  dur* 
ing  Last  Whek  i  Ma.  th  2.  1843." 

St.  Bartholomew*!  Hotjntni  C&ikigiatg 
Etfabiuhmeni. — The  governors  of  the 
Hospital  having  resolved  to  establish  the 
collegiate  system  in  connection  with  the 
Medical  School,  several  bouses  within 
the  hospital  walls  have  been  lately  dtteil 
up  for  the  residence  of  a  certain  number 
of  students,  and  under  the  direction  of 
the  treasurer  and  a  committee  of  the 
governors,  every  arrangement  has  been 
made  which  appears  likely  to  promote 
the  interests  and  comforts  of  the  itvi* 
dents.  Tlie  superintendence  of  the  esta- 
blishment has  been  entrusted  to  Mr* 
Paget,  the  resident  warden.  Further 
particulars,  in  regard  to  every  depart- 
ment of  the  school,  may  be  obtained 
from  any  of  the  medical  or  surgical  offi- 
cers or  lecturers ;  or  on  application  at 
the  Anatomical  Museum  or  the  Library. 

/rifA  Naiional  Board  of  Education.^ 
By  the  ninth  report  of  the  ComnHssion- 
en  of  National  Education  in  Ireland  for 
lB42,  itappt:ars  that  the  national  schools 
had  increased,  during  the  year,  from 
2,337  to  2,721,  and  the  children  on  the 
rolls  from  28 1  ,K4ir  to  3 1  y,7y2 ;  the  num- 
mber  of  children  having  tripled  since 
lf^33,  and  that  of  the  schools  being 
nearly  four- fold. 

Mion  Cotittge. ^-During  the  late  vaca- 


tion some  very  iroportant  alterations  and 
improvements  have  been  resolved  upon 
by  the  authorities  of  the  college,   which 
will  have  a  most  important  influence  on 
the  condition  and  future  comfort  of  the 
Klng^s  scholars  of  this  ancient  seat  of 
learning.     The  great  defect  under  whii 
the  system  of  '*  Long  Chamber"  laboui 
ed,  has  always  been   known  and  felt 
be  the  want  of  that  due  control  over  the 
collegers  in  their  dormitory  so  essenti- 
ally necessary.     In  order  to  remedy  thi 
defect,  the  Rev,  C.  Abraham,  one  of  tb( 
assistant -masters,  has  offered  to  give  u] 
his  private  residence,  and  exclusively 
superintend  the  King's  scholars  in  th 
dormitory,    if  the  college    would    buil 
him  rooms  contiguous  to  the  Long  Chacni 
ber.    This  offer  has  been  accepted  by  th« 
college    authorities,  and  it  is  fully  ex- 
pected  that   before   this    time    twelve- 
months, Mr.  Abraham   will  be  enabled 
to  enter  upon  his  new  duties  and 
dence.  This  admirable  step,  so  conduci^ 
to  the  comfort  and  discipline  of  the  col/ 
Icgers,  may  be  considered  to  t>e  a  *'  com- 
plete renovation"  in  this  department  of 
the  management  and   economy   of   the 
institution.     The  condition  of  a  King's 
scholar  in  respect  of  comfort,  will  for  the 
future  at  least  be  what  it  ought  to  be ; 
and  the  value  of  the  education  to  a 
will  be  increased  a  hundred  fold 


Marlboroiiffh  College. — The  opening 
the  school  at  Marlborough  for  the  edu- 
cation of  sons  of  clergymen  and  others, 
took  place  on  the  1st  ult.  Ai  becttne  the 
importance  of  the  occasion,  the  presi- 
dent, the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  accom- 
panied by  the  Marquis  of  Aylesbury,  the 
mayor  and  corjioration  of  Marlborough, 
the  Rev.  Sir  Erasmus  Williams,  Rector 
of  SL  Peter's,  several  members  of  the 
school  council — viz.,  the  Earl  of  Eldoo^ 
the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Berens,  the 
Rev,  G.  H.  Bowers^  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Brett, 
Mr.  Robert  Few,  Sir  Stephen  Glynne. 
M.R;  the  Rev.  R.  Gorton,  Mr.  Christ 
pher  Hodgson,  the  Rev.  B.  Harrison, 
Mr.  F.  A.  M'Geachy,  M,P.  j  Mr.  Jose[ 
N^eld,  M.P. ;  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Plater,  Mn 
T.  H.  S.  Sotheron,  M.R;  the  Rev.  John 
Ward — the  auditors,  Mr.  John  Shepherd, 
Mr.  William  Pott,  and  the  masters  and 
scholars  of  the  foundation,  went  in  pro- 
cession to  St.  Peter's  Church,  where 
after  divine  service,  the  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury preached  a  most  eloc^uent  and  ad- 
mirable sermon,  explanatory  of  the  great 
and  important  objects  such  an  institution 
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i*  cricukted  to  attain*  If  bneed,  as  all 
edoMtifln  muct  be  to  iniure  success  in 
y|BftaalU,  on  the  sure  foyriiiatloii  of  the 
UBiisUftn   rell^on.      A  more  important 
l^^inttneiit  ta  the  cour&e  of  education 
^K  nut  occurpd  ia  the^e  times :  it  will 
pve  to  that  large  aod  ioAuential  body 
«if  aicfi«  the  clergy  of  the  country,  the 
of  providing   for  their   children 
of    cluMical    instruction 
,  before,  could  only  be  obtained  in 
I    9M  ficat  public  schools,  hut  at  an  ex- 
^^^kfte  which    entailed   upon  them    far 
^^■iier  wcrificea  than  to  many  instances 
^^heir  hmited  incomes  reodertd  prudent  or 
tnn  justifiable.     The  same  educstion  is 
«li9  oifertd  to  the  sons  of  laymen  at  a 
CDOipinittire  small  expense.  The  number 
ol  fMpUa  is  limited  at  present  to  200,  of 
1  two-thirds  arc  sons  of  clergymen, 
looe  third  sons  of  laymen.     They  are 
r  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev. 
Wilkinson,  M.A.,  the   master, 
hf  the    Rev.  \V.  C,    Sharpe, 
i  kev,  T.  B.  Cornish,  M.A. ;  the 
kenbury,  M.A. ;  the  Rev.  J. 
hes.  Mj\.;    the  Rev.  E.  K,  Pit- 
in,  B.A.,  and  other  gentlemen  as  mas. 
ilm  of  modem  langunges  and  in  the  draw- 
I  ^  writing,   and  arithmetical    depart- 
ment!.      The    magnificent    mansion   of 
^^t  hnatr  Otikcs  of  Sompr«ct,  known  of 
'»t«  ^csn  as  the  Ca*tlc  Hotel,  at  Marl- 
^f^iti^.  has,  by  the  indefatigable  exer- 
tmm  fif  t!if  ccrjncil  and  committee,  been 
*'l*ptcJ  up,  together  with  ex- 

^f^Ku  ^►s,  for  the  reception 

oCthe  jruiui^  .HKi  ihe  requisite  establish- 
t^t.     The  arrangements  for  the  do- 
^comforts  of  the  boys,  and  for  dis- 
ftuperintendence  on  the  part 
liters,  ha? e  been  carried  out  to 
liration  and  satisfsction  of  those 
1  frienda  who  accompanied  the 
I  the  day  of  tlieir  admia&ion,  as 
^  ^  ii  of  those  nobletneii  ami  gentlemen 
^  eirry  part  of  the  buildings 

nds  oo  the  day  of  opening.  The 

^       intention  of  the  council  is  to 

FWWWe  iocommodation  for  500  pupils, 
f  JW  c<5dent  arrangement  will  ^le  made 
'^  this  pyrposc  whenever  the  funds  ne- 
^■rj  to  carry  out  an  increased  plan 
***D  be  pluced  at  their  disposal.  The 
JJ'yor  and  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
■^•riborough  entertained  the  bishop  and 
"^•Drrahcn  of  the  council  at  dinner  on 
ueooaaion  of  the  opening. 

Okrittt  Hotpital  —On  St-  MattheWs- 
jfir*  the  Gredant  of   this  Khool  deli- 


vered their  orations,  according  to  annual 
custom.  The  great  hall  of  ihe  ho»pital 
was  crowded  with  visiters.  The  gallery 
in  which  the  organ  ia  placed  was  filled 
with  the  boya  belonging  to  the  establtsh- 
ment,  and  the  opposite  gallery  was  oc* 
cupied  by  visiters.  In  the  centre  of  the 
hall,  on  the  floor,  was  placed  the  rostrum 
from  which  the  juvenile  speakers  addrea* 
aed  the  auditory,  and  immediately  behind 
it  waa  the  head-master  of  the  school,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Rice.  On  the  right  of  the  ros- 
trum sat  several  clergymen.  At  the 
upper  end  of  the  halJ^  and  facing  the 
rostrum,  the  Lord  Mayor,  attended  by 
several  of  the  civic  functionaries,  sat  to 
bear  the  orations.  The  first  four  of  them 
were,  as  usual,  on  one  subject — the  be- 
nefits accruing  trom  the  Royal  Hospitals, 
and  from  Christ's  Hospital  in  particuUr. 
That  in  Latin  wa«  delivered  by  Mr.  John 
Snaith  Ben i fold,  fourth  Grecian  and  clas- 
sical medal  list,  who  is  about  prcKeeding 
to  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.  As  a 
connposition  Mr.  BenifoJd's  essay  evinc- 
ed considerable  ability,  taking  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  view  of  his  theme, 
and  treating  it  in  a  simple  and  earnest 
style.  The  second  oration  was  also  in 
praise  of  the  Hi>spital  and  its  founder^ 
but  in  English.  The  speaker  wna  Mr. 
Augustus  Spiller  Harrison,  first  Grecian 
and  mathematical  medallist,  who  is  pro- 
ceeding to  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 
The  Greek  oration  on  the  same  subject 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  Arthur  Chubb,  se- 
cond Grecian,  who  is  proceeding  to  Pem- 
broke College,  Cambridge.  The  French 
oration  on  the  same  theme  was  delivered 
by  Mr,  George  Danattre  Fix,  third  Gre- 
cian, who  is  proceeding  to  Lincoln  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  All  these  youths  were 
much  applauded  on  their  appearance, 
and  their  mode  of  delivery,  the  correct- 
ness of  their  language,  their  fluency  and 
emphatic  earnestness,  and,  above  all,  on 
their  self-pos&cssion  under  such  very 
trying  circumstances.  They  were  very 
favourable  specimens  of  the  kind  of 
training  afforded  at  the  sehool  of  Christ**  | 
Hospital.  Several  other  orations  were  1 
delivered  on  subjects  of  a  more  general 
nature.  One,  in  Latin  Alcaics,  on  "  Sci- 
pio  at  Carthage,"  did  great  credit  to  Mr. 
L.  Dale,  sixth  Grecian,  who  delivered  it. 
The  praise  awarded  to  the  above- men-  ' 
tioned  young  man,  may  fairly  be  extend- 
ed to  him,  as  also  to  Mr.  George  Jsmea 
Gill,  eighth  Grecian,  for  his  Latin  Hex- 
ameters on  Thermopylee,  and  to  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Tudor  Scargill.  tenth  Grecian,  for 
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latat,  Rer.  Geofgew  Fttndp« 
Sdifloi,  Scnithamptoa 
oC  tb€  SoliboB  i 


t  tbe  6th  iit(^  tbc  int 

toTscbooiswMlMdj 

I  tbt  puish  of  AkmmMSbnfft  Toifcthire. 

Tbe  chiWreo  of  tb«  d»y  tchools,  aoeoai* 

p^ied  b;  the  choir  of  the  church,  walked 

m  prooemtm  to  the  ground,  aod  alter 

•ittpng  the  lOOth  Pulm.  tbe  Rer.  P.  W. 

Brancker,  M.A,,  Incitaibent,  offered  tip 

l«&itable  piayert.     Mr.  W.  L.  Brook  then 

I  laid  the  stone  with  the  usual  fonns^  and 

the  ceremony  was  concluded  by  the  chil* 

dren  tmging  the  doxologj.    Two-thirds 

-0f  the  expense  attending  the  erectioo  of 

•chfx>ls  it  borne   by  the  Meatfi. 

'  Brook ;    the  National  Society   and  the 

Commttie  of  Council  making  up  the  re- 

inaiader.    The  building  is  intended  to 


Hcdvte*  Rev.  T.  R.»  to  be  Hi 
Icr  flC  tbe  Graoioiai  School  at  9 
upon- Avaa,  aad  laaunbent  of  tli 
of  tbe  Holy  Trinity. 

RribmnuiiU  ^^J^'  James,  to  bi 
of  SU  fboTa  School,  Pottsea. 

YtUbch^  Ber.  W,  D.,  Rectm 
Tbomw^s  Wlndieater,  to  be  Hci 
MJnamaiy  Collece  at  Jeragateaii 
\  Chaplain  to  the  Bitlicii 

WcildoQ.  Rev.  James  Ind,  k 
Pdlowof  ^.  John's  College*  Cai 
and  Seoond  Master  of  Shrewsbat^ 
baa  been  elected  by  the  Skitind 
pany,  the  Governors,  to  the  M| 
of  Tuobridge  School,  in  the  plug 
Eer.  Dr.  Knox«  deceaaed. 

DEATH, 
At  the  Mauritius,  on  returaii 
from  India  on  account  of  his  hea 
thirty,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Letg^hto 
M.A.,  Prindpal  of  the  CoUegiat 
nary  of  the  Society  for  Propaiga 
Gospel  at  Madras. 


Ka  0ur  Carrtitfpotiirtntrf  unU  ttralfcr** 

In  tnswer  to  several  inquiries  we  beg  lo  state,  that  the  second  number  of  tti 
(thai  for  February)  hsi  been  for  some  time  out  of  print.  There  are  very  te 
left  of  one  or  two  other  of  the  earlier  numbera. 

A  Pakkkt  who  asks  us  at  what  age  we  think  It  best  that  a  boy  should  be  i 

I  large  public  school*  Is  Informed  that,  alt  things  considered,  we  should  not  be  i 

I  to  send  a  son  of  our  own,  until  He  was  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  likely  to  \ 

tiis  way  into  the  upper  school,  or  highest  form  but  one,  in  the  course  of  a 

•o.      He  ha^l  t>etter,  however,  put  the  question  to  one  of  the  masters  of  th 

to  which  he  tfiinks  of  sending  his  child. 


Bomb  account  of  st.  augustines  treatise  on 
catechising. 

*1»— It  is  now  some  time  since  I  read  the  little  tract  of  St.  Augns- 

ttc,  called   *'De   Catechizandis    Hudibu?/'  and   1  cjianot  pretend    to 

l^ltibiDg  like  a  full  recollection  of  it ;  but  as  we  may  presume^  that  what 
^retained  and  practically  applied  is  the  most  serviceable  part,  I 
these  recollections  to  my  fellow  catechiats,  hoping  that  the 
bts  which  cheered  the  labours  of  our  predecessors  may  enkindle 
ittrseal. 

6l.  Aagi2;stLne,  we  must  know,  was  Bishop  of  Hippo,  on  the  north 
Qoisl  of  A^ica,  at  the  end  of  the  4th  and  the  bcgitmiug  of  the  5th  cen- 
tiuj.  He  was  asked  by  a  deacon  of  the  church  of  Carthage  for  his 
idvice  about  catechising  those  unbelievers  who  came  to  him  in  numbers* 
iKii  desired  to  be  grounded  in  the  church's  teaching  before  baptism. 

lliefe  men  he  cjilled  '*  Hudes/'  i.  e.  ignorant,  or,  at  least,  unlaugkt,  for 
it  leems  that  many  were  not  wholly  ignorant,  but  had  picked  up  a  great 
lieii  ta  &  scattered  way  from  christian  companions,  and  perhaps  had 
braed  something  in  the  churches,  where  they  might  go  as  mere  hearers, 
without  [lartaking  in  the  worship.  But  what  they  knew  tliey  knew  in  a 
^  loose  way,  very  like  those  in  our  own  church,  who  are  very  heedless 
of  their  haptisinal  vows,  and  take  no  pains  to  learn  what  they  have 
Fnmused  to  believe  and  to  do. 

The  loose  churchman  of  the  1 9th  century,  who  has  never  been  cate- 
ckiiied,  has  probably  very  little  more  knowledge  of  his  faith  than  many 
of  the  young  heathen  gentlemen  of  Carthage,  who  acknowledged  tliem- 
•cha  "  Rudes,"  and  came  to  be  catechised.  Perhaps  the  mass  of  our 
foQ&g  men  in  the  middle  classes  have  such  a  confused,  ill-arranged  kind 
of  knowledge,  that  they  never  could  give  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in 
^.  and  hardly  understand  one  hsdf  of  the  public  preaching  to  which 

•ey  listen  when  it  suits  them. 

Miuay  of  these  *'  Rudes"  desired  to  become  christians  for  very  little 
/reasons — because  it  was  growing  fashionable — because  they  wished 

>  be  like  their  companions,  or  perhaps  they  thought  that  on  the  whole 

^  might  be  better  for  their  soub,  and  they  would  see  how  when  they 
;  to  think  of  those  things. 
Howbtit,  many  of  the  catechumens  were  very  cold   and  indifferent 

boot  t^e  matter,  and  the  deacon  was  much  perplexed  how  to  deal  with 

l*t  How  to  engage  their  good  will  and  serious  thoughts. 

^i*d.  How  to  keep  up  their  attention  during  a  long  discourse. 

M,  How.  in  what  order,  to  set  forth  to  tliem  the  truths  of  the  faith, 

Tq  the  first  question  St.  Augustine  answers,  that  all  religious  teach- 
'IftWBt  rest  on  a  groundwork  of  love — "  Caritas,"  Love  is  the  subject- 
Love  must  be  the  teacher,  and  love  must  be  the  taught.     ^Hie 

'^W  must  first  show,  that  all  which  God  has  done  for  his  creatures 
*  Ha  i<rt*e.  that  He  is  the  Father,  and  can  act  only  from  love  to  his 
fMnn ;  that  even  to  his  rebellious  children  in  their  fallen  state  He  has 

0*11  the  most  paramount  love,  irorawrfv  6yawny    ^  John  iii,  I.     There 

^<>l.  I,  m.  II.       KOVfeMBBR.    1843.  D  D 
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ftre  few  hearts  wo  ftooy  that  tbey  will  not  Tcceive  some  gloiw  Crom  sii«H 
thaughts.  At  any  rate,  if  the  henrer  s  heart  be  not  routed,  the  ^peak— ^ 
er'a  heart  must  he  wanned,  and  he  will  be  able  to  proceed  with  roorc^ 
power. 

Next  he  may  thow  that,  as  God  has  done  all  from  love,  ao  be  worlca^ 

from  the  same  motive  —  the  love  of  God  reflected  and  r^racted  upon^a 

hia  fellow-men— driving  him  to  abow  his  thankfulness  for  what  he  hadtf 

I  received*  by  apreading  it  amongst  others ;   that  on  this  principle  he  felt:^ 

'himself  bonnd  to  spare  neither  pains,  time,  nor  power,  for  the  good  oE 

their  souls,  for  which  Christ  had  died.- — 1  John  iii.  16. 

The  more  earnestness  that  he  can  display,  the  more  patience  aniL^ 
long  aoffering  with  the  stubborn  and  lij^tless,  the  more  life  he  vnll  gir^^ 
to  hia  wofrds,  the  more  love  he  will  enkindle  in  his  own  bosom,  and  the=^ 
more  love  he  wiU  gain  for  God  and  for  himself,  as  GodV  messenger. 

This  is  the  ground  work  then  that  must  be  kid  for  all  teaching, — 
*'Caritag"  It  is  the  only  fit  frame  of  mind  which  can  feae^.it  is  tlie  only 
I  frame  of  mind  fit  to  receive  teaching.  The  same  wiH  apply  to  writing 
Ittlso.  We  ought  not  to  sit  down  to  write,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  declare 
his  message,  unless  we  arm  ourselves  with  that  mind  that  first  deUrered 
it,  nor  ought  to  venture  on  rebuke  or  even  exiiortatioD.  without  laying 
our  ground  first ;  "  not  that  we  have  dominion  over  your  faith,  but  are 
fellow  helpers  of  your  joy/* 

Then  comes  the  second  question ^ — How  to  kepp  up  their  attention? 
To  this  the  good  bishop  answers — that  it  is  indispensable,  that  the 
teacher  should  maintain  his  own  cheerfulness — ''Hitaritas.*'  This  is  the 
feeling  he  wants  to  liege t  in  his  hearers,  and  it  must  first  shine  out  of  his 
heart  before  it  is  reflected  from  theirs.  Dullness  and  weariness  in  the 
teacher  is  sure  to  beget  dullness  and  weariness  in  the  taught.  By  all 
means  then  let  him  maintain  Hs  own  hilaritas  first,  and  not  complain 
of  the  dullness  of  his  pupils,  when  the  beam  may  be  in  his  own  ei 
I^et  him  think  of  the  lo\*e  which  laid  down  its  life  to  die  for  thebrethr 
Can  he  die  for  the  brethren  ?  Nay,  he  is  now  yawning  and  gapifi| 
and  begrudging  a  few  moments  and  a  few  words,  though  by  them  he 
may  gain  a  soul  to  his  master*s  fold.  Let  him  speak  then  in  the  full 
belief  that  he  is  uttering  the  truths  which  Christ  lived  to  preach,  for 
which  he  toiled  and  watched,  and  suflTered  hunger  and  thirst,  and  cold  and 
wearinesa ;  and  for  which,  after  all.  He  laid  down  his  life  and  built  his 
church.  Let  him  Fpeak  too  in  the  full  belief  that  his  efforts  mu&t  prevail. 
But  supposing  his  hearers,  notwithi^tanding,  do  flag  after  some  time, 
let  not  this  re-act  upon  the  teacher,  as  though  all  hope  of  doing  good  was 
pn^t.  Let  him  think  that  they  are  standing  before  him — creatures  "with 
souls,  and  desirous  to  save  them.  At  least  it  is  certain,  that  n  few 
minutes  ago  they  had  that  desire.  All  desire  cannot  be  gone  now. 
All  hope  of  elfccting  it  cannot  have  vanished  at  once.  Let  him  think 
that  the  fault  is  with  him  rather  than  with  them,  and  while  there  stands 
before  him  one  who  U  not  a  christian,  but  may  be  made  so,  let  not  the 
love  of  Chrifit  grow  slack  within  him* 

How  easily  we  may  apply  thest?  thoughts  to  these  little  members  of 
Christ  whom  we  have  to  train.  When  they  try  our  patience,  when  they 
»how  no  good  fruif«,  when  they  are  dull  and  Hstless,  and  weary  and  idle. 
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^t:i38  think  that  there  ia  a  member  of  Christ  standing*  before  us — a  lamb 
*-*r  tine  great  shepherd*s  flock.     He  maj^  be  dull,  but  did  not  the  great 
J^faepherd  patiently  instruct   the  slow  of  heart  ?     He  may  be  stubborn, 
^Ot  stilJ  the  great  catechiser  did  not  turn  away  from  an  untoward  gener- 
ation.    At  any  rate  there  Is  a  member  of  Christ  before  ns,  for  whom 
C^lirist  has  died  a:?  well  as  for  us  ?  Shall  we  spare  the  pains  and  patience 
o£  a  few  moments  to  forward   towards  heaven  a  soul,  for  which  He 
spared  not  his  own  blood  ?     Do  tee  never  try  the  long  suffering  of  our 
Keavenlj  Father  by  our  coldness  of  worship,  and  lifeless  prayers,  and 
oft-repi^ited  back -s lid ings?     Surely  we  must  often  reproach  ourselves, 
like   the  deacon  of  Carthage,  with  weariness,   with  hopelessness,  with 
impAtieiace  in  teaching  those  catechumens,  who  arc  under  our  charge. 
.^rtth  being  self-willed  in  the  choice  of  pupiU,  with  petting  the  hopeful, 
and  abandoning  the  unthankful  and  the  stubborn.     What  if  God  dealt 
so  with  us  ? — what  if  the  good  sower  sowed  his  seed  in  good  ground 
only  ? — perhaps  our  hard  hearts  might  never  have  received  a  grain  of 
His  good  seed. 

And  now,  thirdly,  as  to  the  order  in  which  the  truths  of  the  go?i>el  arc 
to  be  presented  to  the  inquirers.  Always  begin  (says  St,  A,)  from  the 
foundation, — "  In  the  beguming  God  created  the^heaven  and  the  earth** 
— even  at  the  risk  of  wearying  your  hearers.  Of  course  they  vary  much 
m  knowledge,  and  therefore  I  give  you  a  lunger  aud  a  shorter  sketch  of 
doctrines,  but  as  no  house  can  stand  without  a  foundation,  all  teaching, 
long  or  short,  must  spring  from  the — "  In  the  beginning/* 

'fhe  creation  and  the  fall  of  man  must  be  understood,  before  the 
moming  q{  the  redemption  can  be  made  clear,  and  if  this  was  needful 
ia  St  Augustine's  day*  much  more  so  now,  when  we  cannot  point  so 
plainly  as  he  to  the  heathendom  around  us.  Immt-diately  upon  tlie  fall, 
f^Qowv  the  promise  of  the  Saviour*  and  forthwith  we  trace  the  chosen 
«ced,  from  the  womb  of  Eve  to  the  womb  of  the  blessed  Virgin— the 
Ui^om  of  Satan  in  the  children  of  Cain,  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the 
tfciWren  of  Seth. 

The   history   of   the  former  kingdom  is   plain    enough,    and    Holy 

Scripture  does  not  concern  itself  with  it,    as   with  the  latter,      Hie 

^iHie  is  the  chronicle  of  the  church  in  all  ages,  from  Scth  downward*. 

^t  keeps  in  our  view  the  chosen  seed  and  its  preachers  of  righteousness ; 

^  coostant  renewals  and  enlargements  of  God's  covenant  with  them ; 

*^tiurowing  of  the  promised  seed  in  tlie  single  line  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 

«ft<l  Jacob,  and  the  outspreading  of  the  promise  amongst  the  tliou^ands 

^  Jtidali.  to  be  again  narrowed  within  the  house  and  lineage  of  David. 

Tile  bible  shows  us,  too,  how  God  kept  the  chosen  seed  apart  from 

^  rest  of  this  world,  as  witnesses  of  his  oneness  ;  how  he  purged  them 

'*y  nrious  scourges  from  idolatry,  and  scattered  by  them  the  seeds  of 

*"»tb  amongst  tlie  nations,   and  raised  the  hope  of  a  deliverer — and 

*^o&*  %hen  the  fulness  of  time  was  come,  He  sent  his  own  Son,  **  made 

^  *  Moioan,"— Eve's  own  seed,  to  bruise  the  serpent*^  head,  to  remove 

^ecurwa  and  fulfil  the  promises  of  Eden.     The  unfolding  of  gospel 

^tli  by  our  Lord ;    the  planting   of  the  outward  framework  of  the 

^po«llc'»  church,  to  secure  the  inward  truth,  now  of  course  follow  in 

««i?ord(,y_j^,^j  unite  the  Catechumen  to  the  fellowship  of  Ihatbodv. 
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within   which  he  is  taught   that,    the    founder  of    the  chiii[!^t  dn 
sited  the  truth ;  and  he  mOI  then  desire  to  tlirow  himself  wi 
of  thb  body,  and  share  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  wii,-.. ..  .^ 
witness  and  the  keeper. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  done  justice  to  St.  Augustine's  sketch  oft 
ing ;  I  have  not  his  tract  now  within  reach,  and  therefore  can  onlj  I 
that  I  have  stated  correctly,  as  far  as  I  have  gone,  his  princip" 
of  presenting  the  truth  historically.      Facts  first,  and  doctriii 
ward^.  as  dependant  upon  and  arbhig  out  of  facts.     It  seenis  1 
been  the  Apostolic  principle  of  tcachiag.   The  apostoUc  sermon*  in  t 
Acts  are  chiefly  bistorical.      The  creeds  of  the  early  church,  whtcb  \ 
yet  have,  are  historical.     We   do  not   say,  '*  1  beUerc  in  the  T 
Trinity,  in  the  conception,  the  incarnation,  the  redemption,  and  prop 
titttion" — but  even  the  Holy  Three  are  presented  to  us  historically- 
the  other  doctrines  are  contained  in  the  facts  *'  born  of  the  \''iTgin  Mif^l 
&c.  &c.,  on  which  we  are  afterwards  to  hang  them^  and  to  aroosei 
hearers  *'  to  love  and  joy  and  peace  in  believing.*' 

Of  course,  to  the  children  whom  we  have  to  teach,  we  should  i 
what  vary  the  order,  according  to  the  difference  of  their  circimisi 
from  the  catechumens  of  Carthage.  They  were  outside  the  body  of  ( 
church,  desiring  to  come  in  ;  ours  are  within,  willingly  receiving iBf 
teach,  and  we  need  not  therefore  be  so  careful  of  tracing  the  [ 
descent  of  the  go,*pel  truths  to  us,  and  of  showing  our  wamnt  i 
teaching ;  but  may  at  once  unfold  the  doctrines  belonging  to  Uic  f 
of  the  creed,  by  the  Ught  of  tlie  written  word.  But  in  another  i 
spect,  we  have  more  need  than  St,  Augustine,  of  enforcing  upon 
hearers  tlie  nature  of  man's  fall,  and  their  own  birth- sin,  (its  \ 
quence)  because  we  cannot  show  them  the  complete  *  fallen  mu 
regenerate/  as  he  could  in  the  heathens  about  liem.  Howeveri 
resemblance  to  heathendom  we  can  show  in  individuals,  or 
iBAsses  of  our  people,  we  cannot  show  it  as  a  ruling  system^i 
vened  by  Christendom  ;  we  cannot  show  the  distinct  living  line,  I 
^e  kingdom  of  satan  and  the  kingdom  of  God — the  chureh  and  \ 
world,  and  therefore  we  must  trace  it,  from  the  very  begmning  of  ( 
world,  by  the  history  which  God  has  vouchsafed  to  us,  and  teach  f 
therefrom,  that  the  line  between  the  world  and  the  chureh  is  as  i 
in  GtKl*s  sight,  as  when  the  ark  divided  the  sared  and  the  \ 
thftt  they  weft  bora  in  the  worlds  and  weie  nnoe  called  out  of  1 
lilt  church,  thftt  they  might  be  redeemed  from  the  wrath  due  to  i 
rin.  May  we  not  do  much  mischief  hy  speaking  so  much  of  a  ' 
ifatmer,  before  they  know  what  need  they  had  of  redemption  ?  We  I 
them*  u  God's  orowimig  mercy  "  di«t  the  blood  of  Jesus 
fimsof^  from  all  tta  \*  but  whiil  sou  do  they  suppose,  if 
hmti  of  Ili«ir  hiith-siQ  }  T^  are  kit  to  omWc  that  the 
wtU  fcMii^  theoi  al  ooce  ^'  twrr  si|^^Bfty  ^^  ^^^  ^ 

|KK«  than  hi  1 

i  am  vtirr  ll   

the  atT%3tic  acal^^^^^^^^^U. 
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otted  by  Ae  world,  of  their  birth -sin  or  their  dead  works,  and  we  had 
ther  go  forward  to  speak  in  glowing  terms,  of  the  love  of  their 
acr ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  tliat  the  conaequence  in  many  cases 
a  very  mistaken  view  of  the  blessings  which  our  blessed  Redeemer 
irchased  for  ub.  Wc  may  at  any  rate,  learn  much  from  the  experi*| 
ice  of  a  Bishop  of  Hippo;  whose  dealings  with  the  unregenerute 
^then  mind,  was  likely  to  give  him  a  far  clearer  insight  into  the  mode 
^^  conveying  the  gospel  truths  to  an  enquiring  catechumen ;  and  who 
\^^  lett8t«  had  the  advantage  which  we  have  not,  of  knowing  in  what  order 
tibose  bl^«ed  truths  bad  pierced  his  own  soul. 

1  trust.  Sir,  that  my  recollections  of  his  tract  may  not  be  incorrect  or 
Ka^xifaixly  stated.  They  are  (as  I  said  before)  the  practical  impressions 
"tcrft  by  a  former  perusal,  and  are  now  yours  and  tlic  public 's« 

^L  PaBSBYTSa. 

"     WHY  WE  HAVE  NOT  BETTER  SCHOOI^MASTERS.        1 

^fv.  Si  a. — I  proceed,  most  respectfully,  to  offer  one  or  two  more  ob- 
lerrations  on  Presbyter's  Plea  for  the  Admission  of  School -masters  to 
Holy  Orders ;  thanking  you  for  giving  a  place  in  your  last  number  to 
ay  former  communication.     As  my  particular  object  in  addressmg  this 
letter,  is  to  show  some  of  the  causes,  why  men  of  character  and  talent 
Ktaot  induced   to  enter  upon   the  profession  of  a  school -master,  in 
pw»UAnce  of  tlie  promise  made  in  my  last,    I  shall  not  say  much  in 
continuation   of  my   remarks   upon  **  Presbyter's   Plea.*'     The  prime 
wHs  which  your  benevolent  correspondent  appears  desirous  of  providing  i 
*gtos«t,  arc  : — Firstly,  The  evident  iuijufficiency  of  the  present  num- 
fc  of  the  clergy,  to  perform  the  work  they  have  to  do,  and  the  absence 
o'  that  familiar  intercourse  and  pastoral  care,  so  much  needed  by  our 
'srfttUy  increasing  population.     Permit  me  most  sincerely  to  assure 
^byter,  that  my  experience  as  a  teacher  in  densely  populated,  as  well 
**  nunl  districts,   convinces   me  that   he  is  rightly  apprehensive ;  the 
interests  of  thouermds  of  perishing   eouls  are  from  necessity  j 
for,  I  had  almost  said  unsympathized  with.     These  are  ev^ils,  I 
id  from  a  christian  government  an  immediate  remedy  ;   but 
is  which  I  fear  could  not  under  present  circumstances  b« 
!ned  by  the  adoption  of  Presbyter*s  plan.     If  the  clergy  have 
°*Qireto  do  than  they  ought,  need  1  for  a  moment  offer  proof  in  asserting 
^«tme  of  teachers  ?  need  I,  Rev.  Sir,  intrude  another  word  in  adding  J 
■"Ittaiexit  to  the  fact,  that  for  the  most  part,  the  teachers  of  the  poor  I 
^'•fcoth  over- worked  and  under-paid.     Then  I  cannot  understand  how  j 
*f  cbiirch  could  be  served  by  the  ordination  of  school- masters  ;  these  1 
?^J*ctioo8  may  be  met,  by  its  being  part  of  the  plan  to  offer  larger  I 
^j^^*Qfcei,  or  by  providing  good  assistants  in  the  school.     But  to  do  thi»  " 
^•^Jt  njtist  be  means,  and  if  there  be,  1   should  greatly  prefer  that  they 
^J'^  Uiod  to  call  into  active  servnce  some  of  the  great  mass  of  clerical 
p'-'^it,  piety,  and  zeal,  at  present  idle*     In  concluding  this  part  of  my 
****Cf.  I  would  with  humihty  suggest,  that  the  best  interesU  of  the 
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human  family  would  be  better  ixinsulted  by  raising  the  cKaracter  of  the 

echool-ma«ter  to  the  standard  of  the  clergy,  than  by  lowering  the  clergy 
to  the  i=tandard  of  the  school-master ;  and  above  all  thing*  it  is  desirable 
that  we  should  have  pious  and  humble  minded  spiritual  guides,  who 
would  identify  themselves  with,  and  enter  into,  the  want*  and  feelings 
of  the  middle  imd  lower  orders  ;  but  that  a  race  of  '"  clei^  of  humble 
rank  and  inferior  education/'  would  be  rather  an  evil  than  a  blessing, 

The  prospects  of  a  nation  depend  upon  the  moral  and  religious  cha- 
racter of  its  people;  it  is  either  happy,  prosperous,  and  free,  or  miserable. 
degraded,  and  slavish » in  proportion  as  it  has  received  the  light  and  truth 
of  the  gospel,  and  the  influences  of  a  sound  system  of  moral,  social, 
and  religious  training. 

The  history  of  our  own  and  surrounding  nations  sufficiently  proves 
the  truth  of  this  position  ;  it  is  then  a  matter  of  great  and  national 
imjwrtance,  not  only  that  our  systems  of  training  in  those  schools  in 
which  the  children  of  our  poorer  brethren  are  taught,  be  practically 
sound,  but  also  that  those  to  whom  the  carjing  out  of  these  systems 
is  entrusted  be  practicably  efficient.  By  reference  to  the  present 
state  of  education  in  England,  we  shall  find  that  the  prime 
cause  of  its  incompleteness,  and  utter  insufficiency  for  the  requirements 
of  a  vast  and  ropidly  increasing  population,  is  the  want  of  means 
for  the  suppijrt  of  proper  establishments,  and  as  an  almost  natural 
consequence,  the  absence  of  a  well  defined  system  of  school  govern- 
ment—  protestant  in  principle,  and  catholic  in  design.  But  my 
iDtentJon  is  chiefly  to  endeavour  to  show  how  it  happens,  that  con- 
sidering the  great  amount  of  unemployed  talent  at  present  in  this 
country,  so  little  of  it  should  be  attracted  by  the  claims  of  education. 
Perhaps,  Rev.  Sir,  this  seeming  mystery  may  lie  explained,  by  an 
enquiry  into  the  inducements  offered  to,  and  the  treatment  experienced 
by,  those  already  engaged  in  teaching.  1  am  persuaded,  that  there  is 
no  class  of  men  who  have  a  greater  right  to  be  respected  by  society, 
nor  a  class  more  unworthily  considered  by  the  world  in  general. 

It  might  appear  an  unimportant  enquiry  to  a^k,  to  what  class  of 
society  the  school- muster  belongs  ;  and  as  1  could  not  proceed  to  an- 
swer the  enquiry,  without  casting  a  reproach  upon  members  of  that 
body  I  am  bound  to  respect,  I  forbear;  but  1  unhesitntingly  affirm,  that 
they  have  not  been  permitted  to  take  the  position  they  are  justly  enti^ 
tied  to.  I'his  arises  from  many  causes ;  one,  perhaps,  the  miserably  poor 
stipends  paid,  particularly  in  villages,  which  renders  it  almost  impossible 
for  them  to  maintain  credit,  much  less  a  respectable  standing.  Again, 
the  various  opinions  as  to  the  kind  of  education  to  be  adopted  held 
by  committees.  No  man  can  expect  to  improve  his  condition,  or 
create  for  himself  a  character  and  reputation  in  his  profession,  by 
teaching  reading,  writing,  and  the  first  rules  of  arithmetic ;  and  1  could 
mention  to  you  cases  in  which  intelligent  men  have  become  disgusted 
with  the  profession,  through  the  obstinacy  of  ignorant  committees  in 
adhering  to  that  system.  Again,  I  might  mention  one  of  the  every- 
day cases,  cases  which  have  come  under  my  own  observation.  An 
advertisement  appears,  a  man  of  ability  and  character  is  wanted,  he 
must  be  able  to  leach  those  branches  of  ekmentary  education,  which 
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ider  It  necefeBAty  that  he  should  be  aa  educated  mun ;    thujs  educa- 

ability,  and  character  are  demanded :  suitable  men  apply,  tbey 

into  the  nature  of  situation,  its  income,  &c.  &c.,  they  find  i>erbai>a 

I  £30  o^ered,  and  some  contingent    advantages,  such  as  the 

's  pence,  which   make  the  salary  about  £50  or  £G0.     Now  it 

;d»  no  wbdom  to  understand,  that  this  is  an  income  upon  which  no 

,  particulaxly  If  he  has  a  famOy,  can  hve  with  any  degree  of  com<^ 

Sometimeti,  indeed,  the  salary  does  not  amount  to  so  much,  {kt* 

fniiEi  £4U  to  £50,  but  then  a  res^idence  is  offered,  and  N^bat  kind 

are  they  ?  I  could  mention  three  or  four  instanced,  out  of  the 

that  have  fallen  under  my  notice,    where  there  have  been   houses 

pied  by  the  masters,  provided  by  the  committee,  absolutely  not  6i 

for  the  ^unlly  of  a  common   labourer.     Educated  minds   are  generally 

Vkttociated  mtli  at  least  the  decencies  of   domestic  life ;  but  they  are 

dcMimed  to  suffer  a  new  aet  of  not  very  elevating  or  pleasant  ajsso- 

ciatioiDS,  in  entering  upon   the     residences    frequently   provided     for 

National  School -masters*     Some  four  years  since  1  was  my«elf  a  can* 

dklate  for  the  mastership  of  a  school  io  the  south  of  l.^^icester^hire,  the 

alary  was  not  large,  but  a  house  was  attached,  and  the  privilege  of 

tddn^  day  pupils ;  I  attended,  waited  on  the  committee,  about  five  rude 

bat  dvil  farmere.  with  a  retired  tanner  in  the  chair  :  after  submitting 

to  Mine  rather  strange  questions,  and  writing  my  name  to  prove  that  I 

could  do  it,  I  was  referred  to  the  squire,   who  was  the  treasurer*     I 

WQOunced  my  business,  and  was  asked  into  the  kitchen,   and  in  due 

tb*  was  ushered  by  tlie  servant  to  the  presence  chamber,  and  ulti- 

suitdy  introduced  to  the  residence  for  the  ma5^tcr,  which  consisted  of 

two  lower  rooms  used  as  school-rooms,  and  two  sloped  roofed  attics, 

■Kc&iled  by  a  sort  of  ladder.  1  can  assure  you  this  is  a  correct  statement 

^Ihe  names  are  at  your  service  ;  I  need  haxdly  say  the  *•  house  for 

tj»i  Bktster."  determined  my  mind  as    to  further  application  for  the 

*iWon,     But  it  may  be  said  this  was  in  a  rude  and  uncultivated  vil- 

"^\  true,  it  was  a  village,  but  not  a  very  small  one,  having  a  resident 

t^lor,  and  a  county  magistrate  (the  before  mentioned  squire) ;  moreover 

*t  WHS  not  many  mdes  from  tlie  county  town.    But  thia  is  not  a  solitJU*y 

!*«♦  I  could  refer  you  to  a  nearly  similar  one,  not  far  from  the  town 

^  wltich  I  now  reside.     But  these  are  circumstvnces  which  ought  not 

Maps  t4>  prevent  men  of  character  and  talent,  from  entering  the  pro- 

'eiiioaof  a  schoolmaster  ;  audi  am  inclined   to  think  they  ought  not, 

^ot.that  unfortunately  those  entrusted  with  the  management  of  schools 

*^tt  not  prepared  rightly  to  appreciate  either  the  pcrtjon,  or  the  office  of 

^^icechoul- master;  so  that  in  addition  to  the  discomforts  of  residence,  , 

^^U)ii  attendant  miser}'  of  keeping  up  appearances,  and  supporting  a  ' 

*f^ily  out  of  £50  or  £6*3  per  year,  that  clas»  of  men  more  particuhyly 

J*iaEi  any  other  have  to  submit  to  the  caprice  of  individuals,  and  the 

^iiciJt  overbearing  contumely  of  committees.     I  know   several  in- 

"■  '  1  3  In   which  respectable  masters  have  been  obliged  to  relinquish 

_^emeut,  because  they  could  not  longer  endure  the   conistaut 

..w^^c  and  insults  of  members  (and  not  uncommonly  female  mem- 

win)  U  cummitU^es .     Is  it  possible  then ,  that  respectable  unil  well  taugli  t 

^^^,  »ho   are  able  to  command  bread  to  eat,  will   enter  upon  or  con- 
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l^eie  truths  are  not  to  be  taught  merely  a£  abstract  creeds,  but  are  . 
^  be  embodied  witli,  and  form  the  foundatioQ  of  all  scriptural  teaching"*  ] 
^itagmda  wmfi  never  be  separated  from  the  credenda.     They  must  not 
«iw8p  be  inculcated  in  the  ^ame  manner,  but  brought  out,  if  possible^ 
^kft  in  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  in  the  particular  portion  of 
^Bvod  8  word  under  consideration. 

The  best  teaching   is   the  closest,  and  although  we  are  constantly  | 

J  out  the  difEculty  of  it  in  practice,  we  nevertheless  must  not  lose 
lit  of  thb  principle. 

•  Lord's  teaching  is  our  great  model,  and  he  invariably  suited  his 
'  o(  inculcating  truth  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  calling  forth  the 
lion  of  his  mind,  and  to  the  state  of  the  people,  morally  and  Intel* 
iMtually.  who  were  to  learn  from  his  mouth.  | 

The  man  wbo  carefully  studies  our  Lord's  parables,  and  the  eircum* 

itmees  that  gave  rise  to  their  utterance^  will  observe  that  each  one,  at 

the  time  spoken,  had  reference  to  what  would  peculiarly  spealt  to  the 

tkmghts  of  his  audience.     It  is  very  true  that  each  one,  when  spm- 

loally  understood,  teaches  (in  a  certain  sense),   the  same  truth;  hut 

they  might  not,   on  that  account,  have   been   interchangeably   used, 

bcciase  apart  from  a  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  ■ 

lat  spoken,  the  real  extent  of  their  spiritual  meaning  cannot  be  appre«  ' 

Glided.    The  great  value,  therefore,   of  close  teaching  is,   that  the 

oiidi  of  those  taught  revert  at  once  to  the  particular  lesson  enforced  ; 

tlier  src  likely  to  be  impressed ;    the  realizing  faculty  of  which  Mr. 

IMiarice  speaks  is  called  into  action. 
*rhis  important  principle  in  teaching  Beems  often  to  be  lost  sight  of  by 
tbcoe  who  are  too  anxious  to  reduce  religious  truth  to  a  doctrinal  sys- 
^^.    The  only  way  in  which  Christianity  can  be  regarded  as  such,  is 
^l  it  is  harmonious  in  its  parts,  and  definite  in  its  character, 
la  teaching  the  Bible,  then,  we  should  seek  to  analyze  and  bring  out 
^e  whole  truth,  confining  ourselves,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  particular 
*iwa  we  are  at  the  time  called  on  to   impart,  showing  the  child  what 
1        ^  lays  to  him  on  that  subject,  and  when,  or  under  what  circum- 
**»Me«  it  is  that  God  speaks  to  him   in  that   way ;    viz.  when  he  is 
le*riog  undone  what  he  is  there  told  to  do,  or  when  he  is  doing  what  j 
«fi  ii  thtre  told  not  to  do ;  and   we  ehoulJ,   in  the  way  of  illustration,  ' 
'W,  by  referring  to  our  ordinary  practice,  how  often  this  is  the  case. 
'tw?)uld  be  well,  too,  if  we  would  take  pains  to  know  each  child's 
I*caliar  habits,  inclination,  and  circumstances  ;    and  without  api>earing 
^  much  in  the  character  of  a  harsh  judge,  to  point  out  the  reality  of 
J  wod'e  word,  and  (as  far  as  wc  are  enabled  to  discover  it),  its  exact  adap-  i 
i^ility  to  the  great  end  of  **  doctrine,  reproof,  correction,  and  instruc- 
UtaQin  righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly 
l^^ed  unto  all  good  works/* 

r  should  try  never  to  leave  anything  unsaid  that  God  says,  only  ] 

»e  it  may  #eera  to  be  heside  or  beyond  our  ordinary  ideas,  either 

'*«gard3  the  strictness  of  the  moral  law,  and  our  w^eakncss  to  fulfil  it, 

r^the  fulness  of  Gfjd's  mercy  in  Christ,  and  the  strength  and  suttici- 

f^«7  of  Ills  grace ;    but  we  should  speak  it  as  we  find  it,  display  the 

F*w  truili,  and  tben  to  guard  agaiust  misapprehension,  find  out  what 
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IS  written  agaiQ  oa  that  point,  as  our  Lord  did  with  Satan  at  the  time 

of  his  temptation. 

There  is  an  explaining  away  system  which  has  greatly  led  to  the  muti- 
lation of  divine  truth. 

tf  we  would  but  follow  the  Church's  teaching  we  should  do  well,  and 
not  often  be  at  a  loss.  In  her  articles  and  formulariea  we  fiad  positive 
statements  on  each  side,  as  it  were,  of  a  subject ;  that  is,  a  doctrine  is 
set  forth,  and  the  guard  against  its  misapprehension  appears  in  the 
form  of  another  [wsitive  statement  of  another  truth.  Now  were  we  to 
compare  one  part  with  another,  in  order  to  discover  harmony.  I  think 
we  should  aee  more  and  more  striking  features  of  agreement  with  the 
word  of  God. 

We  should  find  the  principle  recognised  of  stating  positively  all  that 
is  said  in  the  word  of  God  relative  to  a  particular  doctrine  or  duty,  and 
then  as  decidedly  setting  forth  what  is  "  written  again/*  to  prevent  our 
erring;  thus  directing  each  indi\idual  to  an  exercise  of  his  faculties 
and  graces,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  bearing  tif  each  equally  true  state- 
ment upon  his  faith  and  practice. 

1  believe  this  rule  may  be  observed  in  every  arrangement  in  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  fur  bringing  the  great  and  leading  truths  of  the 
Bible  before  our  minds.  There  is  no  undue  prominence  given  to  one 
doctrine  to  the  suppression  of  another,  but  all  are  fully  stated  and  care- 
fully adjusted  with  admirable  'wisdom.  I  look  in  vain  for  such  close- 
ness to  Scripture,  such  bringing  out  of  the  divine  mind  (be  it  apoken 
with  reverence) »  out  of  the  church. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

XJppcr  Clapton.  William  SrsKCt. 


HOW  TO  l^ACH  NUMERATION. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  teaching  arithmetic,  seems  to  be 
give  children  some  idea  of  number ;  perhaps  this  may  best  be  \ 
fecled  by  com]mriog  quotity,  or  the  idea  of  how  many  ?  with  quantity 
or  the  idea  of  how  much  ?  How  much  butter  ?  how  many  eggs  r 
answer  the  purpose  of  illustration  well  enough;  and.  after  one  or  tn 
other  instances  have  been  given  by  the  teacher,  the  children  may  1 
called  upon  to  furnish  a  few  \ — they  will  goon  see,  that  to  answer  th" 
former  question,  the  sizes  of  what  we  speak  of  is  to  be  looked  to  \  to 
answer  the  other,  how  often  it  prev^tnts  itself  must  be  considered.  By 
taking  instances,  where  the  things  we  inquire  about  are  of  diiFerent 
kinds,  and  the  "how  many  ?"  is  ap[jlied  to  the  total,  they  wiU  see  that 
each  marble,  top,  i^late,  book,  apple,  &c,,  is  no  longer  thought  of  as  a 
marble,  top,  slate^  &c.,  but  merely  as  something— no  matter  wbat^ — 
that  serves  with  others,  whether  of  the  same  kind  or  not,  to  make 
the  collection.  Sometimes,  a  less  general  term  than  '*  things*'  mav 
used,  and  yet  be  applicable  to  ail  the  items  of  the  total ;  while,  from  I 
being  less  general,  it  will,  of  coursej    be  more  descriptive ;  and, 
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S  the  children  are  aware  of  this,  they  may  be  required  to  find  snch 

I;  their  doing  bo  will  be  good  exercise— not  in  arithmetic,  certainly, 

huf  in  laopTuage ;  the  practice  thus  slightly  begun,  may  be  extended 

ind  continued  in  the  grammar  class,  and  be  made  the  occasion  of  much 

mefui  information,  respecting  the  extent  and  the  comprehensiveness  of 

Dottiu,  and  the  vr^y  in  which  the  latter  is  increased,  and  the  former 

loteoed,  when  we  put  an  adjective  to  the  noun  ;  /^r^e  boj",  for  instance, 

boDig  on  expression,  more  comprehensive  in  its  description  than  box 

ilooe,  and,  therefore  applying  to  a  smaller  number  of  things  than  bojp 

.tould  apply  to*     To  answer  the  question,  how  much?  we  measure, 

Ivei^h*  or  guage  the  amount,  as  well  as  we  can  under  the  circumstances ; 

w  aaswer  the  question,  how  many  ?  we  count,  using  a  di^erent  name 

Hr^e  total  at  every  fresh  item  we  find.     But,  such  a  supply  of  fresh 

rames*  soon  leads  us  into  difEcultics.     Supf)ose  it  be  required  to  count 

Me  men  in  a  very  large  army  ;   the  number  of  names  that  would  enable 

tti  to  go  on  as  we  began,  giving  a  fresh  name  to  the  total  for  every 

BttQ  we  counted,  would  be  greater  than  the  number  of  words  of  all 

ttnds  in  the  English  language  j  yet,  even  this  immense  number,  if  we 

|b&d  them,  would  go  but  a  very  little  w^ay  towards  eoabling  us  to  count 

Ffte  people  in  London ;  and  the  number  of  names  with  which  we  could 

^  do  this,  though  considerably  larger  than  that  of  all  the  words  of  all  the 

haguagea  of  Europe  put  together,  would   leave  us  completely  in  the 

loich,  even  if  we  got  them,  and  could  remember  them,  when  it  came  to 

bc(|uestion,  as  it  is  every  10  years,  of  taking  an  account  of  the  number 

oE  people  in  the  kingdom. 

The  fre&h  name  plan,  then,  being  quite  unmanageable,  we  should 

.  tooD  be  obliged  to  give  it  up,   and  we  consult  our  comxnience  by 

I  P^^^  it  up  after  the  first  few  numbers.      These  we  make  into  a  col- 

kjWm,  lo  which  we  give  a  name,  and  which  we  follow  up  by  others, 

^Bpning  the  same  number  of  items  as  the   iir^t,  and  called  by  the 

wWOcname.  not  using  a  fresh  one,  till  we  have  made  uji  as  many  similar 

I  t^llectioQs  as  each  of  them  contains  items  ;  so   that  if  we  *  began  with 

I  fi  tttnw,  we  should  go  on  making  collections  of  G   till  we  got  6  of 

i«CBi,  then  we  should  make  those  G  sires  into  a  fresh  collection,  to 

i  *nich  we  should  give  a  name,  and  with  this  new  kind  of  collection  we 

I  iWHild  do  just  what  we  did  with  the  first,  go  on  till  we  got  6  of  them^ 

"^  make  these  C  into  a  new  collection,  with  u  new  name,  and  so  on. 

i^e  do  jomething  of  this  sort,  when  we  call  12  quills  a  dozen,  and  12 

^'^Q  &  gross^  only  that  we  do  not  keep  it  up   as   we  do  in  counting. 

"V^firet  collection  we  do  actually  use  in  counting,  has  just  as  many 

I  "^ttgle  items  in  it*  as  we  have  fingers  on  both  hands  ;  this  would  seem 

r  J?  ^ow  that  counting  on  the  fingers  is  by  no  uieaus  a  new  invention, 

^ois  first  collection  we  call  a  ten,  and  to  show  that  it  Is  one  coticction, 

^  not  so  many  single  items,  we  express  it  in  figures  by  the  same  mark 

**  ^  of  the  fcingle  items,  only  we  put  the  marks  one  remove  further 

^}  just  as  in  WTiting  money,   the  same  figure  scrv^es  to  express  one 

I  *"^^if>g  and  one  penny,  but  w*e  put  the  one  that  means  a  shilling  in  a 

fmt  column,  away  from  the  one  that  means  a  penny.     If  we  are 

kbg  of  a  ten  and  one  or  two  single  things  more,  we  put  the  1  or  2 

5  down  by  the  aide  of  the  one  that  means  a  ten,  thus — U.  one  ten 
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and  oiie«  12«  one  ten  and  two,  just  aa  we  say  a  sliilltDg  and  a  penny,  a 
shiUiDg  imd  two  pence.  With  this  first  sort  of  collection,  we  can 
count  up  to  nine  tens  ;  and  9,  if  we  add  one,  the  nine  wUl  become 
L  another  ten,  and  so  we  have  ten  teus*  that  is  to  say  ajs  many  of  the 
[first  sort  of  collection,  as  that  collection  contains  of  single  itemi ; 
I  this,  therefore,  gives  us  a  fresh  sort  of  collection ;  we  call  it  a  huji' 
^  dred,  and,  as  before  for  one  ten,  so  now  for  one  hundred,  we  uae 
just  the  same  figure  as  for  a  single  item,  only,  we  put  it  not  one  remove 
onwards,  as  for  the  ten,  but  two  removes.  Thus,  if  we  have  occasion 
to  speak  of  one  hundred,  two  tens  and  four,  (meaning  four  single  things^ 
which  is  w  hat  we  always  mean  when  no  collection  is  named),  wc  put 
the  2  for  the  tens,  one  remove  from  the  beginning,  and  the  4  at  the 
beginning.  In  writing  figures  the  beginning  is  on  the  right  hand  side 
(of  the  slate  or  paper,  though  in  writing  words  it  would  be  on  the  left 
band  side  ;  in  the  part  of  the  world  from  which  our  figures  came  to  us, 
words  are  written  from  right  to  left,  and  not  as  we  unite  them  in  Europe, 
from  left  to  right.  With  hundreds  we  proceed  just  as  we  did  with  the 
tens  ;  when  we  have  ten  of  them  we  make  them  into  a  fresh  collection, 
which  we  call  a  thousand  ;  still  using  the  same  mark  as  for  one  single 
item  ;  we  put  it  3  removes  from  the  beginning,  and  if  we  have  mth 
it  any  hundreds  of  tens,  we  put  them  at  their  proper  diistance  from  the 
beginning,  as  before  explained  -,  1235  would  be  one  thousand,  two  hun- 
dreds, three  tens  and  tive.  It  may  happen,  that  we  have  thouaands 
and  tens,  but  no  hundreds  ;  in  such  a  case  we  put  a  mark  in  the  thou- 
sand column,  or  phce  as  we  generally  call  it,  not  exactly  to  show  that 
tlierc  are  no  hundreds,  for  that  would  be  needless,  hut  to  prevent  the 
thousands  from  seeming  to  be  in  the  hundreds'  column,  as  they  would 
if  the  place  were  not  otherwise  filled  upv  Hie  mark  we  use  is  0,  we 
it  a  cypher,  or  a  naught ;  uught  without  the  "  n  "  means  any  thing;  thi 
fore  naught  means  not  any  thing  or  nothing ;  just  as  wc  say  none  for 
one.  neither  for  not  either,  never  for  not  ever.  Were  you  ever 
Scotland?   Never. 

With  thousands,  as  before  with  hundreds,  we  go  on  till  we  have 
of  them ;  for  this  fresh  collection  we  move  the  one  that  marks  it  4  re- 
moves from  the  beginning,  but  here  we  begin  to  be  more  sparing  of  our 
fresh  words ;  we  use  two  of  the  old  names  instead  of  a  new  one,  and 
we  call  this  collection  a  ten-thousand,  just  as  we  say  a  six-pence ;  in 
.  like  manner,  w*e  call  ten  of  these  ten- thousands  a  hundred  thousand, 
^  because  we  had  before  called  ten  tens  a  hundred  ;  but  when  we  get  to 
the  tliird  sort  of  fresh  collections,  since  we  used  a  fresh  name,  and 
which,  if  we  did  not  use  one  now,  we  should  call  a  thousand- thousand, 
we  call  it  a  million.  With  these  millions  we  do  not  just  what  we  did 
with  the  tens,  using  a  new  word,  the  first  time  we  made  a  collection,  but 
what  we  did  with  the  thousands,  keeping  the  fresh  word  till  the  third 
time  we  have  occasion  for  a  name,  and  using  two  old  ones  the  other 
times  \  the  fresh  one  is  billion.  ITie  following  numbers  5,G76/245,<>89, 
lliercfore,  would  be  five  billions,  six  hundred  millions,  seven  ten 
millions,  six  millions,  two  hundred  thouaands,  four  ten ^ thousands,  five 
thousand,  six  hundreds,  eight  tens  and  nine.  For  two  tens,  we  say 
twenty  :  for  three  tens,  thirty  ;   for  four,  forty ;   the  "  ty  *'  holding  the 
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►  of  the  word  tens,  and  the  rest  of  each  word  showing  how  manj 
k  there  are  ;  so  for  three  single  itenia  and  one  ten,  we  say  thirteen  ;^ 
for  four  and  one  ten,  fourteen  ;  and  so  on. 

The  two  names  that  come  next  after  ten  seem  to  he  a  departure  from 

tiiifi  vmy  of  nudcing  up  new  names  out  of  old  material,  and  to  be 

Altogether  fresh   names ;    they  are  not  so  however,  eleven  means  one 

^/(*  after  tlie  collection  of  ten  has  been  made  up,    and  twelve  mean 

1  two  left.     Throughout  the  M'hole  of  the  row  of  figures  before  graven,  the^ 

i  pnoclple,  that  every  collection  is   to  consist  of  ten  of  the  collection, 

'  before  it  has  been  observed,  and  would  continue  to  be  observed  how  far 

tDerer  we  might  stretch  our  row  of  figures.     In  like  manner*  5,  6,  7, 

toQtiniic  to  mcaa  5,  6,  7,  etc-  sometimes  what  these  somethings  are»  the 

column  in  which  the  figure  stands  must  determine,  but  a  5  for  instance 

in  the   12Ui  column,  would  be  just  as  much  a  5,  and  would  just  as 

ftucb  mean  5,  as   it   would   if  it  were  at  the  beginning ;    whether 

the  5  mrncthuigs  were  5  tens  of  thousands,  or    five  hundreds  of  bil- 

can  no  more  prevent  this   from   being   the  case,  than  does-  the 

nee  of  whether  the   5  somethings  at  the  beginning  would 

en  5  men,  5  ants,  or  5  drops  of  water.      A  billion,  or  a  thou - 

mlUiuns.  is  more  than  the  highest  |7robabIe   number  of  human 

on    the   earth;    we    have   therefore    carried    our    counting  or, 

mmer9ti<m  quite  far   enough,   to    show   how   easily   amazingly   largd^ 

ttumbcrt  may  be  expressed  with  a  very  small  supply  of  really  fresh 

nunes.  though  we  are  stiU  able  to  give  a  somew  hat  different  name  to 

tbe  total ;  for  every  single  item  we  add  no  two  of  the  names  of  totals 

from  one  to  a  billion,  and  beyond  it  being  exactly  the  same,  though  the 

^foeat  parts  of  which  almost  all  of  them  are  made  up,  are  used  again  j 

ifid  tigtitt,  forming  altogether  a  moat  useful   and  ingenious  piece 

** latchwork/'     Counting,  then,  is  adding  one  by  one,  giving  the  pro-' 

pff  name  each  time  to  the  new  total,  and  if  we  want  to  put  two  num- 

ooi together,  26  and 43  for  instance,  we  may  do  this  too  by  counting; 

*tlia?c  only  to  begin  with  one  of  them  as  our  starting  point,  and  count 

«*iy  tintil  we  have  counted,  and  therefore  added  one  by  one^  as  many  i 

thwc  are  in  the  other  number ;  the  total  we  get  to,  will  clearly  be  the 

Mil  made  by  both  these  numbers  put  together.     This  way  of  adding] 

t^  numbers   is  by  no  means  imaginary ;    it  is  often  practised,  not  - 

^Irby  children,  but  by  grown  persons,  and  to  make  the  reckoning 

^kil  uafer  people  often  do  it  on  the  fingers ;  this  is  a  very  common  way* 

■^dftd,  of  finding  out  what  day  of  the  month  some  day  of  the  week 

*^next  will  be.     But  if  we  were  always  to  add  in  this  way,  it  would 

»*  acady  as  difficult  and  tiresome  as  having  to  use  fresh  names  for  all 

^*w  totals  in  counting, 

jasttad,  then,  of  taking  only  one  at  a  time  we  take  several,  and  to  do 
^  ttijuircs  nothing  more  than  a  little  experience  in  counting  ;  thus  if 
**  ^nnw  that  the  next  number  but  one  to  6  is  8,  and  we  have  to  add  3 


^TirefCTcncc  to  any  dictionary  in  which  the  iftymologies  are  given,  it  will  be 
JJ2*hi|  the  two  wor»l&  eleven  and  twelve  are  tnade  up  in  Anglo-Saxon,  (to  which 
*]p*8t,llk«  ino»l  of  our  household  words,  they  t>elong},  of  the  firat  two  numenUa 
***^liartici(>U  of  the  verb  **  to  leave/* 
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to  5,  instead  of  adding^  one  which  would  give  6,  or  two,  which  of  co'uy^ 
would  give  the  next  number  to   6,  we  add  the  three  at  once,  wl^^^'^ 
muit  give  the  next  number  but  one  to  6  %  we  say  then,  that  5  9l^^^  ^ 
are  9,  instead  of  Baying  5  and  1  are  6,  and  I  7,  and  1  8  ;  if  afterw^^^^* 
we  want  to  add  5  and  4  we  sec  it  must  be  1  more  than  5  and  3,       ^^ 
therefore  the  next  number  to  8,  or  9  ;  if  we  have  4  and  3»  that  mu  j^^tT&e 
1  leaa  than  8,  or  7  ;  so  that  with  a  Uttle  management  and  a  very  sM— ig^^ 
knowledge  of  counting,  we  need  never  be  at  a  loss  to  add  together       wiy 
two  smtdl  numbers.     Suppose  we  have  S)  and  7  ;  if  the  9  were  1  rrr^aiore 
it  would  be  a  ten,  and  then  the  total  would  be  clearly  a  ten,  and  s^^^^^^i 
or  17,  aa  it  is,  the  total   mu!?t  be  one  less  than  this;  a  ten  and  %\mm^>  or 
16  ;  again  if  it  had  been  8  and  7»  8  being  two  less  than  the   first         col* 
lection,  the  total  must   be  two  less  than   17,  or  15  ;  5,  as  we  sh^^^iM 
readily  remember,  being  the  next  number  but  one  he/ore  7,  which  1     ^ttle 
matter  serves  to  remind  us,  that  a  knowledge  of  counting  enables  u^^^jM 
we  see  here,  to  take  away  one  number  from  another,  as  well  as  to        M 
numbers  together. 

And  this  taking  may  we  often  have  occasion  to  practice  while  w^^"*^ 
adding  numbers  together — 7  and  5  are  how  many  ?  taking  3  of  the  5      -^""^^ 
putting  them  to  the  7  will  give  tis  10,  and  5  being  the  next  but  one  t  m*^  ^' 
there  wiO  he  only  *2  left ;  these  put  on  to  the  10  will  of  course  give  a        ^^ 
and  2,  or  12 ;  here  then  we  have  split  the  5  into  two  parts  to  add  tfe=:^^ 
separately,*  and  while  we  are  gaining  readiness  and  cxjierience  in  coi_:^*n*' 
ing,  this  way  of  adding  will  be  found  useful,  especially  in  helping  Ui^^  ^ 
keep  clear  of  blunders,  which  generally  give  a  great  deal  more  trotJ^^^^l*^ 
than  any  little  contrivances  we  might  have  used  to  prevent  them  wc^  '*^'* 
have  done.     Suppose  now  that  we  have  two  reaUy  large  numbers  to  .^^»do 
together— for  instance,  29,425.  and  62,543,  beginning  by  adding  to    ^»*^ 
larger  number  the  5  single  items  of  tlic  other  we  make  it 
6  2  I  5  4  8,  next  adding  the  2  tens  we  have 
6  2,  568,  then  the  hundreds,  which  will  give 
6  2,  068,  after  these  the  thousands,  giving  _       • 

6(11*)9  6  8.  Now  here  we  have  in  the  thousands*  column  ^^^  ^ 
and  therefore  one  more  than  is  wanted  to  make  a  collection  of  the  k5^  ^ 
next  higher  than  thousands  ;  in  such  a  case  we  do  just  as  in  countir"^^^ 
we  make  up  a  collection  of  the  next  kind,  add  it  to  the  6  ten*thousan^^^^3 
making  them  7  ;  and  put  down  in  the  thousands'  column  only  what 
left  of  the  thousands,  after  the  new  collection  has  been  made  up  ;  h 
there  will  be  only  one  thousand  left,  and  the  total  will  be  91,968.  Whi 


♦  Persons  unacquamtcd  with  the  difficulties  which  children  contmonlyfind  in  thi 
early  attempts  at  figures,  may  be  inclined  to  consider  all  these  minutia   a  mere  ci 
cature  of  esplanatory  teaching;  those  who  know  aomcthing  of  the  diflficultiet  vnM^ 
think,  be  less  likely  to  do  so.     The  teacher  should  endeavour  to  draw  from  the  chi 
dren's  previous  knowledge  and  mere  common  sense  a  fjortion  of  the  neeeasar^^ 
information,  and  a  great  deal  of  what  cannot  be  thus  elicited  may  be  tu^gftte^^^ 
instead  of  told.     Simultaneous  f|ue8tioning,  however,  esf>ecially  with  a  large  clasa^ 
will  seldom,  1  believe,  be  found  to  operate  beneficially  upon  more  than  a  small  section  ' 
of  the  children  subjected  to  it,  and  that  section  will  consist  precisely  of  thoac  wh<^ 
are  least  in  need  of  the  awakening  effect  meant  to  be  produced.     By  simultaneous- 
questioning  I  mean«  of  course,  questions  to  which  thcttniwen  are  simultaneous. 
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^cre  «re  3  or  4  large  numbers  to  add  together,  we  might  first  add  one 
of  them  to  another  as  we  did  just  now*  then  a  third  to  the  total  we  find, 
'  "ben  a  fourth  to  that,  and  fo  on  for  a  dozen  more  if  we  have  them  ;  but 
\  the  number  of  Mn^le  items  in  the  last  total  would  clearly  be  made  up 
>falJ  the  single  items  in  each  of  the  numbers  we  had  put  together,  we 
proceed  at  once  to  find  what  these  will  come  to,  I-*et  us  take  the  numbers 
€2.846.  75,962,  87,644.  45,689  ;  to  keep  them  more  conTeniently 
l>cfbre  lis  we  can  put  them  in  a  column,  instead  of  in  a  row  ;  6,  2,  4, 9, 
'the  single  items  of  the  4  numbers  make  up  21,  that  is,  we 
liare  for  our  total  of  single  items  as  many  as  will  make  up  62,S46 
two  lens,  and  leave  us  1  behind  ;  this  1  we  put  down  in  the  75»962 
single  item  column,  hanng  firjst  drawn  a  line  under  the  87.644 
numbers  we  are  adding  together  to  separate  them  from  the      45,689 

total,  which,  otherwise,  when  we  had  finished  it  might  be     

nufttakeo  for  a  fresh  number  to  be  added  to  the  others ;  the    272^141 

two  tens  which,  with  the  1  we  have  put  down,  make  the  21 , 

must  find  their  way  into  the  tens*  column  total ;  this  they  will  be  sure  to 

do  if  we  put  them  on  to  the  tens  in  any  of  the  numbers  we  are  adding, 

for  these  tens  together  will  make  up  the  tens'  column  total ;  the  safest 

'w%j  wiU  be  to  add  them  at  once  to  the  8  tens,  making  together  1 0  tens, 

which,  with  4  and  6  tens  more,  will  give  20  tens,  or  two  of  the  nextS 

cctotion.  hundreds ;  the  4  that  are  left  of  the  tens  we  shall  put  dowal 

i&the  tens*  column,  and  the  2  hundreds  we  have  made  up  we  bring  out 

to  Q  figure  of  the  hundreds ;  just  as  we  brought  on  the  two  tens  to  a 

figure  of  the  tens.     2  and  6  are  8,  and  6  are  14  (since  8  and  2  would 

I  and  there  would  be  4  left.)    14  and  9(1   less  than   14   and   10, 

_  I  make  two  tens  and  4.)  will  be  2  tens  and  3.  and  8  more  will  make 

>teM  than  10  more,  therefore  3  tens  and  one.    The  3  tens  must  make 

of  the  next  collection,  the  I  will  be  left  in  the  hundreds'  column  i  3 

fif>u*ands  and  5  thousands  will  make  8  thousands,  and  7  more  will  be 

•  (siace  2  added  on  from  the  7  will  make  10.  and  there  will  be  5  left). 

more  will  make  up  2  tens,  and  the  2  left  we  shall  put  down  in  the 

^^ongands'  column,  adding  on  as  before  the  2  tens  to  a  figure  of  the  next 

~^lt«an.     2  and  4  are  6,  and  8  will  be  14  (4  of  the  8  will  make  the  6  a 

f^^Ti,  ami  there  will  be  4  left),   14  and  7  will  be  21   (14  and  3  1 7.  3  more 

^^  ill  make  up  another  ten,  and  there  will  be  1   left;)  21  and  6  will  be 

^  A  this  will  ^ive  us  2  of  the  next  collection,  and  7  of  the  kiod  of  collec- 

t^ioflvre  have  just  been  adding  up;  the  7  then  we  put  down  in  the  ten* 

"lOUMinds'  column,  and  the  2  we  put  one  column  or  one  place,  as  we  more 

'^^'^iDonly  call  it.  further  on  ;  as  these  2  are  2  tens  of  ten-thousands, 

^^<^  ten  tens  make  a  hundred,  they  will  be  hundreds  of  thousands ;  for 

^/^tness  sake,  we  will  draw  a  line  below  the  total  to  match  the  one 

**ove,  and  our  sum  is  done,  G.  H. 


A  BETTER  MODE  OF  EXAMINING  A  CLASS  THAN  BY 
MERE  QUESTIONING. 

^^, — I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  consider  the  following  obscrva- 
^Jj^tis,  on  a  point  connected  with  education,  deserving  your  attention. 
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\  IkMl  oaoflldeimblc  exjH^rience  m  the  practical  part 

Incc  my  residence  m  the  couatiy,  in  superintea 
i\  ti  lurgt;  utttionol  school  in  my  parish . 
hich  1  would  call  your  attentioa  has  refereoo 
;  M  chikl  orclujis*  on  a  les.'^on  or  subject  that  ll 
Thii  u^utd  practice  as  you  know,  i&  to  ask  ql 
meiUid  U»  A^bccrtidii  to  what  extent  the  subject  b 
I  hmyu  Imig  been  of  opiuioQ,  howeyer,  that  thifl  is 
tmiielY  Kmpwlwt  moSs.  having  observed  that  questions  maj 
•ivwsd  MitiUbetiiril^f  enough,  luad  yet  that  the  subject,  in  all  il 
iftd  bfiriMit  mmy  n^it  In  imy  meaas  be  perceived  by  the  mind, 
I  haw*  UMtfflp?  '  ^^  tutother  method,  that  of  requiriof 

ft  coatiattcil  ii«tviu.».s-  —  -  »^ch  the  pupil  is  required  to  state  the 
«s  lltf  ft*  W  aui«  in  hh  ovm  why.  wholly  uninterrupted  by  que^ 
till—  liiiiiiin  tMl  nv  mxi ;  and  u|K)ii  diis  narruttve  I  found  tho< 
tiona  siiMl  mny  «at  from  him  a  fuller  account,  or  may  lead  to 
twliftn  «f  vknt  Im  Imi»  (Mnkteii*  The  plan  is,  that  the  Icamei 
Imt  0Mif  wini  W  fveoUeMi  mmg  such  expressions  as  he  ca 
WmmL  MM  Mbv  tint  an^^jtd  attp  bjr  slq>  in  its  proper  order,  a 
Innynn  m  ytairinit  on  Uioet  f^^,  where  they  are  most 
,  Tin  <<tot  of  tilling  on  IIm  oasMiinotioti  by  questioning  in  t 
lo  ■i^ynil  nMfl  of  vhot  should  have  l>een  leai 
mn&m  j/mm  of  i£n  Ifcn  inject  oonsiels,  the  onler  and  m 
irf  llwii  fort^  omI  Ihit  MOfor  nunoftaion.  and  thus  much  of  d 
nftliff  Imon  ii  lost.  1  akm  §mL  bjr  llie  metliod  which  I  recH 
not  only  a  Im^  «ni«  oc^imte  knovledge  of  tlio 
|jb»  Hiinitin  am  whv  oaUod  fortb :  there 
la  foroiHislinf  tko  orliole,  onaided  by  hmtB 
llrtto  ia  aW  nam  |n%aient  ia  selectii^  llie  I 
llayio^^tWoidyinwMAtlieyMkyireadioti 
» oIL  dl  l»  tin  «ikt^  in  a  yfk  i^^me.  of  iaprora^  ■« 
of  iiMMini^  an  Oft  into  or^Aeh  a  i^U  cnoM 
I  iHW  ti<^  ^'^  ^  ^^  v*v^  = — vbcn  a  d 
l%»  ■  mug  t>it  Cfcniofc  Cii  r»niiin>  I  t^uire  Iwm  In 
ika«^nt^n«^  ownliv*, afea^ in  vkat  1 
LfMHli  mommmifc  t^aifcntK  ond>  of  oonwo,  nfcen  he  dben 

NwM  %»  ll«  iteMMMi  VMI»  gr«ik»  QM  ^  Xcv  Ti 
ivSir  'im.ilL  Tf  ta — V-%i  tfcrt  wvW 
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ORIGIN  OP  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

Tag  idea   of    Sunday    School    inBtruction     wns    communicated    to 
Mt.  Raikes,  by    Mr.    Stock,   curate  of  St.    John's,  Gloucester ;  who 
bs  givtXL  the  following  account  of  it  in  a  letter,  dated  February  2nd, 
IISS,-^'*  Mr.  Raikes  meeting  me    one  day  by  accident  at  my  own. 
to,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation,  lamenting  the  deplorable  &tatej 
of  tfee  lower  claaees  of  mankind,  took  particular  notice  of  the  situatioaj 
of  the  poorer  children.     I  had  made,  I  replied,  the  same  obsenation* 
2U)d  told  him,  if   he  would  accompany  me  into  my  own  parijiht   we 
would  make  some  attempts  to  remedy  the  evil.     We  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  the    business,   and,  procuring  the  names   of  about   ninety 
diflditn,  placed  them  under  the  care  of  four  persons  for  a  stated  num* 
Wof  hours  on  the  Sunday^     As  minister  of  the  parish,  I  took  upon 
me  the  principal  superin  ten  dance  of  the  schools,  and  one- third  of  the 
expcase.     I'he  progress  of  this  institution   through    the   kingdom  is 
juitljr  to  be  attributed   to   the    conataut   representations    which   Mr. 
ikikef  made  in  \ih  own  paper,  the   Gloucester  Journal,  of  the  benefits 

Pvlucli  he  perceived  would  probably  arise  from  it." 
Several  years  ago  a  monument  was  erected  in  the  chancel  of  the 
pwtsh  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  which  bears  this  inscription ; — 
"In  memory  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Stock,  A.M.,  rector  of  this  church, 
who  firet  suggested  the  institution  of  Sunday  Schools ;  and,  in  con- 
jtmction  with  Mr.  Robert  Raikes,  established  and  supported  the  four 
ongiual  Sunday  Schools  in  this  parish  and  St.  Catherine's  in  1780. 
He  died  December  1 7th,  1803,  and  was  interred  in  St.  Aldate'a 
Church.** 
^^  The  following  paragraph  from  the  Gloucester  Journal,  of  November 
^B  M1783,  exhibits  Mr.  Raikes*  views  : — "  Some  of  the  clergy  in  dilie- 
^V  ^t  parts  of  this  country,  bent  upon  attempting  a  reform  among  the 
^^"Wrea  of  tlie  lower  class*  are  establishing  Sunday  Schools,  for  ren- 
fltringthe  Lord's  day  subservient  to  the  ends  of  instruction,  which 
y^  hitherto  been  prostituted  to  bad  purposes.  Farmers  and  other 
l^^thitants  of  the  towns  and  villages  complain,  that  they  receive  more 
Wjuryia  their  property  on  the  Sabbath,  than  all  the  week  besides  ;  this 
^*  great  measure  proceeds  from  the  lawless  state  of  the  younger  class, 
who  nie  allowed  to  run  wild  on  that  day,  firec  from  every  restraint.  To 
"J^f  this  evil,  persons  duly  qualified  are  employed  to  instruct  those 
^  cannot  read  ;  and  those  that  may  have  learned  to  read  are  taught 
**^ catechism  and  conducted  to  church.  By  thus  keeping  their  mindi 
**^»ged,  the  day  passes  profitably  and  not  disagreeably.  In  those 
prtibes  where  this  plan  has  been  adopted,  we  are  assured  that  the 
f^Wour  of  the  children  is  greatly  civilized.  The  barbarous  ignorttnce 
J*  which  they  had  before  lived,  being  in  some  degree  dispelled,  they 
J^  to  give  proofs  that  those  persons  are  mistaken,  who  consider  the 
^*cr  orders  of  mankind  as  incapable  of  improvement,  and  therefore 
'^k  an  attempt  to  reclaim  them  impracticable,  or  at  least  not  worth 
*'>e  trouble." 

ViAToa- 
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ON  DICTATION  AND  COMPOSITION. 

DtCTATiojr,  as  a  branch  of  in?tniction,  ha*  reference  chiefly  to  the  »pe] 
ing  of  words ;  that  is,  certain  words  or  eentences  are  wTitten  by  the 
scholar  upon  his  slate  at  the  time  when  they  are  read  to  him  by  the 
teacher.  This  method  is  found  to  be  far  superior  to  the  common  one  of 
teaching  to  epell  by  setting  them  to  get  by  heart,  as  it  ia  called,  a  long 
column  of  words,  without  any  explanation.  How  tiresome,  how  unin- 
tellectual,  to  pore  for  hours  over  words  of  many  syllables  !  a  method 
calculated,  as  any  that  could  be  adopted,  to  make  learning  hateful  to  a 
child.  The  principal  difiiculty  to  be  overcome,  is  that  of  correctii 
every  mistake  on  the  slate  of  every  child.  To  attempt  this  would  ext 
such  an  exercise  far  beyond  the  time  commonly  set  apart  for  it.  If  there 
were  time  sufficient,  such  a  minute  investigation  would  indeed  amply 
repay  the  teacher  for  all  his  labour.  When  such  a  plan,  however,  is 
not  praticable,  the  following  methods  may  be  adopted.  First  • — Choose 
one  slate  Irom  the  mass,  generally  the  one  in  which  the  greatest  blund- 
ers are  expected  to  be  found ;  go  through  every  sentence  slowly  and 
distinctly,  drawing  the  pencil  through  every  mis-spelt  word,  cauaing 
some  boy  to  spell  the  word  correctly,  and  every  one  who  has  the  same 
word  incorrectly  spelled,  to  draw  his  pencil  through  it  at  the  same  time, 
and  to  put  in  its  place,  or  above  it,  the  same  word  in  its  correct  form* 
In  like  manner  go  through  every  succeeding  sentence,  till  the  whole 
exercise  is  completed.  Secondly :— Go  regularly  through  the  class,  causing 
each  boy  to  spell  that  word,  which  in  order  of  sequence,  falla  to  hit 
turn — word  by  word  —boy  by  boy^till  the  whole  lesson  has  been  gooe 
through*  ThirdUj : — ^Whilst  reading  out  the  words  or  sentences,  the 
teacher  can  go  round  the  class,  and  wherever  an  error  is  seen,  the  pen- 
cil is  to  be  drawn  through  that  word.  These  mis-spelt  words  are  then 
to  be  given  to  the  class  at  the  termination  of  the  exercise.  Other  expe- 
dients may  be  adopted,  which  an  experienced  teacher  will  be  able  to  call 
to  his  assistance  when  necessity  demands.  Strive  always  to  interest 
and  keep  up  the  attention  ;  if  the  spirits  be  allowed  to  flag,  if  listlesS' 
ness  steals  on,  the  progress  will  be  very  slow.  Boyswnll  never  be  awed 
into  a  love  for  knowledge,  they  must  be  wooed,  and  hence  she  ought  to 
be  arrayed  in  her  most  alluring  guise* 

Co^nposttion  refers  to  the  reproduction  by  the  scholar  in  writing  of 
lesson  previously  communicated  to  him  orally  by  his  teacher.     Suppose 
the  master  has  been  giving  the  class  a  lesson  on  gold,  or  any  object; 
the  close  of  the  lesson,  he  tells  the  children  to  take  their  slates  and 
write  out  as  much  as  they  can  remember,  keeping  as  closely  as  possi 
to  the  order  pursued  in  giving  the  lesson.     Composition,  then,  b  not 
merely  an  exercise   in  spelling,  but  at  the  same  time  an  exercise  on 
language.     The  teacher  can  then  point  out  any  grammatical  errors,  or 
any  ambiguity  of  construction  which  may  occur  in   the   lesson,  thi 
leading  the  child  to  the  proper  expression  of  his  thoughts — teaching 
to  clothe  his  ideas  in  a  correct   and  simple  garb— a  roost   importi 
point   in   the  education   of  the  5'oung.     In    fact,  no  branch  of  kno' 
ledge  may  be  made  more  effectual  in  lending  boys  to  see  the  practi( 
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lik%  and  value  of  knowledge.  But»  it  must  be  of  a  kind  calculated 
tuiaterest,  to  call  into  exercise  their  mental  powers,  elae  its  efficacy 
Till  be  but  limited.  What  is  the  use  of  writing  ?  not  alone  thai  one  may- 
be able  to  imitate  some  finely-engraved  lines  with  exactness  and  preci- 
n— that  part  is  only  the  initiatory  step,  and  if  the  pupil  were  carried 
ler,  he  might  indeed  be  a  sjulendid  copyist*  but  the  great  end  of 
n  would  not  be  attained.  The  chief  end  of  learning  to  write  is, 
may  be  able  to  combine  our  ideas  so  as  to  form  sentences  and 
puigliLpbs*  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  help  of  a  kindred 
Btudf — grammar ;  hence  these  two  ought  always  to  be  united. 
Mtersea,  W.  Mc  Lrod. 


ON  THE  EXPENSE  OF  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION. 


Sjb, — ^The  letter  of  the  Tutor  of  Caius,  which  appeared  in  your  last, 
<bc»  not  at  all  rebut,  in  the  main,  the  charge  of  unnecessary  expense, 
>Hucliif  usually  brought  against  university  education.  He  is  the  first 
fiieaber  of  the  university  1  have  ever  met  that  did  not  boldly  apologisie 
r  the  proper  expenses  of  college  life,  on  the  score  of  excluding  vuls^ar 
piraats,  though,  as  experience  testifies,  a  very  fallacious  plea.  The 
'  of  Cains  states  the  expenses  of  board  and  lodging  in  college  to  be 
0,  in  round  numbers^ — I  should  state  it  at  more.  But  if  we  take  his 
ent,  and  remember  that  the  student  is  not  resident  in  college  above 
nths,  surely  £15  is  a  somewhat  exhorbitant  expenditure  for  the 
Ot  to  incur  in  each  month,  on  account  of  the  bare  necessaries  of 
Hfe.  It  seems  certainly  to  me  a  most  unnecessary  expense,  when  I  con- 
^ffthat  tiie  student  is  excluded  from  all  luxuries  and  indulgences, 
when  he  is  called  upon  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  include 
ti^em.  Allow  me  to  remind  the  Tutor  of  Cains,  that  the  society  in  which 
^e  collegian  mixes  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  great  advan- 
^eiof  univenity  education ;  but  if  he  has  to  invest  so  much  capital 
^4e  purchase  of  board  and  lodging*  he  must  be  often  prevented  from 
•Weriiig  into  society  to  any  beneficial  extent.  Here  is  the  great  rock 
*po«which  our  universities,  I  conceive,  are  spliting.by  their  showing  more 
^derness  to  the  perquisites  of  the  tradesmen  and  college  servants  tlian 
^ibe  pockets  of  the  students.  Men  do  not  grumble  when  they  have  left 
[college^  embarrassed  witn  pecuniary  difficulties,  so  much  at  the  expenses 
l^ttitioii.  whether  public  or  private,  as  at  the  needless  and  unwarranta- 
tier  in  which  their  ready  cash  has  been  extracted  to  enrich  the 
I  cook  and  steward. — 1  am,  Sir,  yours,  very  truly. 

A  Cambridge  Master  of  Arts, 


.^^V-OROUND  AND  GALLERY   AS   USED   IN  THE   TRAININCt 

SYSTEM. 

ound  and  a  gallery,  with  the  master  as  superintendent  and  tr4incT,  is 
.^  t    ■     "^      "  p<»pnl}ir  educnlion. 
Hir  :  ,1  ami  filler)'  arr  an  indispensiiMc  jjliilfomi  in  triuiiini;  the 

■'ItL     ; ....;iig  the  thiU^  we  mean  his  iiiU'llecUml,  physical^  nii'l  nn'^d 
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faculties  and  habits,  simultaneoiislv  or  combiaed;  not  the  physical 
mert'ly  in  otic  pljiee,  the  iulellet^tiiju  in  another,  and  tlie  rclijpf^iis  in  a 
but  the  whole  eiu'h  day,  and  under  one  superintendence.     At  home,  tniiai*^' 
may  he  eoudueied  to  a  certain  extent  at  the  fireside  ;  but  home  training,  hi^l*' 
Tttluable  and  important  as  it  ijs,  no  more  makes  up  for  the  school,  than  the  sch*^' 
does  for  tlie  family*     The  chihl  who  is  cxclttvively  tniined  at  home,  is  not 
well  lilted  f«ir  tiie  duties  of  aeitve  life.     He  is  i^orant  of  much  that  he  oiig"^^ 
U*  know,  and  which  he  ou^fht  to  be  tniined  to  shun;  more  particularly, he    ** 
ignorant  of  himself;  his  real  dispositions  and  ehameter  have  not  been  fully   ^^^ 
veloped,  and  that  at  a  period  of  life  when  there  is  a  reasonable  liope  of  lI»^*^ 
hein^;  checked  and  subdueil^     The  boy  is  only  in  real  life  when  at  play  and  ^ 
study  aniou^  bis  companion?  in  years  and  nnr^uitii.     Home  adds  peculiarly'    *^ 
the  mond,  and  tlie  school  to  the  iatellectiial  y-aining ;  it  is  ouly  wtien  both    ^^^^ 
united,  however,  tluit  the  child  is  nncler  a  complete  training.     This  combinatm  c»»*i 
with  the  master  as  superintendent,  giiiile,  ilirect<.»T,  and  companion,  forms  mi-' *"**" 
school  training,  and  is  t.mc  of  tbe  great  pecidiarilies  nf  the  Tniining  Syst^*** 
Next  in  importimce  and  iufluence  to  which  is  "  picturing  out  in  words"  iu  '•-I** 
intellectual  department. 

The  physical  exercises  are  not  new,  hainng  Ticcn  practised  under  what  is 
e<\  the  Infant  School  System,  befure  the  estaldishmenl  of  the  Training  System 

When  we  speak  of  the  pUlerv,  we  mean  uf)t  merely  a  gallery  or  flig^liC:  * 
ascending  steps  f<»r  seating  tlie  wliole  pupils,  but  one  used  as  it  is  under  "^^^ 
system  which  we  are  attempting  to  analyse  ;  and  when  we  speak  of  a  play-grou:*-^* 
we  mean  not  luercly  iin  open  space  of  100  or  120  feet  long,  by  50  or  «>0  £"5^ 
wide,  for  ICIO  or  120  children  to  amuse  tlieuisebes  in  the  frc^h  air,  and  for  ^^^''■ 
ercise,  but  one  under  the  immediate  siijverinteurlence  of  the  Tnai^ter  for  phvsiu  ^*^ 
health — the  euUivation  of  proper  physical  haliiL'* — the  developement  of  »  -"^ 
character,  and,  in  conjunctimi  with  the  gallery,  for  moral  and  intellectual  tra^ -^^* 
ing.  A  play-ground,  without  the  master  l>eing  present  as  superintend  em 
literally  a  mischief  ground*  The  gallery,  witli  its  other  arnmgements,  nnd 
mwle  of  managing  it,  saves  fully  as  much  titne  in  conductiiig  the  onlinary  e 
mentarj'  lessons,  as  is  occupied  in  tlit:  diiect  moral  training,  'i'be  gallery, 
enabling  nearly  the  whole  person  of  every  child  to  be  in  view,  aflurds  tlie 
opportunity  of  securing  tlie  attention  of  the  vvhc^le  scholars,  developing 
iuciis,  ami  receiving  simuluineous,  tu*  well  an  individual  answers. 

The  play-ground,  or  *'  uncovered  school/'  pcruiiLs  the  super-abundant  ani 
spirits  or  "  steam  "  to  escape,  while  at  the  Hiinie  time  it  adds  to  the  health 
the  |mpils,  arfords  relaxation,  and  securer  conteutment  with  their  other  lessos^- 
in-doors,  without  the  usual  coercion  which  is  necessary  when  there  is  no  pla,,.^^ 
ground ;  at  the  same  time,  as  we  bav  e  already  siiid,  when  freely  at  play  tt^^E 
real  character  and  dispositions  of  the  whole  children  are  developed,  which,  ^^^ 
any  case  of  fault  observed  by  the  master,  on  their  return  to  the  gallery,  he  cai^J 
notice  aud  analyse  for  the  l^enefit  of  the  whole^  on  the  practical  principles  lai^^H 
down  in  Stow  s  ^^  Moral  Tmining  and  the  Training  System."  ^B 

It  is  as  irn practicable  for  a  teacher  to  train  in^jmlly  and  intellectually  on  th^^^ 
simple  and  natural  uiorle  of  the  system,  without  a  gallery  and  a  play-grount^^J 
as  it  wtndd  be  for  a  mechanic  t(»  work  without  bis  tools.  The  having  bot^^^ 
these  auxiliaiies  dcres  not  form  a  tmining  school  without  the  trained  inastci 
and  die  nuLstcr  who  is  without  these  is  of  course  unsuccc&sfid-  I'he  fre<|ueu 
deviations  from  this  indisneustihlc  arrangement,  are  the  causes  why  there  axe 
many  fniUires  in  schools  having  the  system  professeilly  in  ^iew,  but  which 
only  imitation  training  schools,  being  either  without  a  trained  master,  or  a  play 
ground  and  a  gallery. 

There  is  no  doubt  a  great  di faculty  iu  purchasing  or  even  finding  sufficienil 
ground  for  the  puriiose,  and  it  is  extremely  high  priced  in  the  laHes  and  streets 
of  a  crowded  city  where  moral  training  is  imperiously  inquired;  hut  inde- 
pendentl 
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aiodl  ]e»  tban  tbe  police,  bridewell  pil^ioii^  houses  of  refugie^  public  prosecu- 

^ioiii,  ftxkd  tnmsportatioii  of  criTninak.*     Moral  scluxil  tniiuiiig^^  under  UihIb 

Ikaiiug,  weiuKI  d<i  much  for  sori^  u       \\'<-  have  no  hope,  iiHieed,  tJmt  it  wouhl 

aoot  out  siii  •  ti  years'  t  nid  ob^^ertadon  of  the  pmctical  work- 

of  ihe  -         ^    I  tow  that  il-  iijuent  would  great) j  diijiiuii>h  criiue 

increase  virtiie. 

The  ^^sjmpfUhy  of  numbers ''  is  the  most  powerful  pmclical  principle  in 

life,  HDtl  mtfre  particularly  iu  large  tiiwits  and  \  illagcs.     It  is  peculiurly 

with  iL^  Jou!i|f,  wrio  are  the  most  impressible  of  society.     The  couviciiuu  Jf 

power  of  diisi  priocipJe  fil\eeu  or  sixteeu  years  api,  led  to  the  iidditiou  of 

pUy-^rroutid  aud  die  p^allery  to  <ine  or  two  schools,  with  their  accompanying 

ervise*,  under  the  master,  in  Hible^  iutellectual  training,  Sec,  as  au  addition 

«D  MpuW  edocmlioQ,  ajid  as  modeh  of  antidote  to  the  dcniomlizinp  iuflueuee 

^4^^  ■U|>e  to«iis.     llie  rc.<4ult  in  Ula^gow  and  everywhere  at  hmne  and  abroad, 

^ttoetntnetl  masters  have  i^one  fiuio  ilie  N<»nnHl  Seminary,  of  which  these  model 

I  Ibnned  tiie  brm.s  and  an  intepul  pait,  has  been  most  satisfactory  and 

~"^g, — ( L'ommumvatnl  btf  Mr\  Stow) 


A  8P£CDI£3I   OF   RELIOIDUS   INSTBUCTION   A  CElOXmY   AOO, 

m  A  LETTER  TO  AN  ONLY  DAUGHTER,  AT  SCHOOL,  AND  ABOUT 
THE  AQE  OF  FOURTEEN. 

JWt  Dr\n  Hns,^ — ^TheiustructioDS  I  liave  left  for  your  brothers,  I  desire  you  to 
Mse  mi>st  of  thetn  are  of  g-eneral  use  to  young:  persons,  and  therefore 
add  here  what  I  tliink  the  difference  of  your  rcx  and  manner  of 

ITsoiifjh  ymi  iue  a  year  youu^or  than  Fiennes,  yet  I  doubt  not  your  E««nfie  of 
ay  icniii^r  lore  to  you,  which  will  make  my  advice  sink  deep  into  your  heart. 

Wbiht  you  are  at  school,  the  rulcf^  of  the  house  you  live  in  will  sufliciently 
^lupkty  ytmr  time  ;  when  you  return  home,  beware  of  idleness,  which  intro- 
*iw«^  »\\  manner  of  sin. 

Itfsift. .  t.u.ry.iji^  and  evening^  prayer,  you  may  n^enemlly  dedicate  some  tim©  , 
■^iiIk  ;bc  day  for  devdlion,  especially  when  you  Imve  not  the  advan* 

*%'<•  <    ,  -   i>ers  ;  and  aller  the  example  o\  holy  Da* id,t  not  only  morning' 

M  fTciiinj^,  but  at  ni»on-day,  present  vour  petitions  to  (iod.     And  thai  your 

^  may  liave  a  due  effect  on  your  lifc%  empli»y  ^nne  minutes  before  you 
'em,  to  put  yotir  miud  in  a  proper  disposition  to  address  the  great  Auliior 


I  in,  in ! 


"Z  consider  what  business  or  company  you  are  likely  to  en^^^ 
iL'iilar  temptations  are  most  apt  to  attend  tbeni ;  against  whiclt' 
: -Mlution  ;   resist  the  devil  and  he  will  flee  from  you.t     To 
H     [LI  III  r     if  you  apprehend  your  papa,  or  any  other  person  under 
i^  1  bun  y<m  iive,  may  tax  you  witli  omission  of  duty,  or  any  indiscre- 
(r-t  ilioug^bt  that  arises  in  your  heart  may  very  probably  be  to  contrive 
I  vrTtir  em^r,  tliough  at  tlie  expense  oi  tnitli.     This  is  to  be  conquered 
I*   !  I-  tlie  baseness  *.*(  a  lie  ;  tluit  it  is  much  less  disgmce  to  be  found  in 
[  *Jmlt  L-  v^UlL  all,  especially  young  persons,  are  subject,  than  to  be  found  a 
'^f  who,  wheti  notorious,  is  never  belie ved»  though  they  speak  tlie  truth*     But 


'We  bate  hetrd  of  «  plwi  for  providing  play-grounds  in  the  densest  part  of  such 
fU  London,  Uycrpoob  Manchester,  and  Glasgow,  by  arching  the  ground  floor, 

king  a  fliit  roof  of  the  newly  discovered  pitch  or  asphaJtum,  which  migiit  auit 

)  tmaJt  ^choolft. 

f  IWlm  iii.  4  ;  t.  5 ;  xxxv.  18.— Hflg^i  i»  7,— Prov,  iv.  2G,— Eccl,  %ih  i, 
I  PuOm  dix.  59.— I  Peter  v.  8,— James  iy .  7.— 1  Thess*  y.  &,  6.— Ephes.  vi.  U*  13 
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Ii  rcijaipl  ti>  the  world  ;  the  argunsenls  are  much  simug« 

Y  Giiil  of  tnidi  litis  uKiiioun^.T'd  u  drcmlfyl  <!o4itii  afri 
h  even  ihat  ibey  nhiiJl  for  ever  be  condemned  bo  Hit  IttI 
IhI  brimstone.*  Avoid,  iherefure,  the  first  steps  Hiat  1«3| 
liii.m  !  In  shuit^  be  t'i»utent  sometimes  t«  W  fuund  | 
listLini^?  lliis  IIS  f»eing  tlie  tnasi  c«mmpu  vice  in  ycntng  | 
Ivil  ytyn  can  fures^ec,  nmy  in  this  manner  be  f^arded  nm 
Irsclf  with  argument*  by  diligently  readin^jf  the  holy  Sen 
I  'i^  111  eh  should  atvhays  be  iwidcd  U*  yimr  morning  devouo» 
Ipi^js  in  iibmik  of  divinity;  for  lb*;  morning  bonra  are  n 
W  but  the  fitte-^t  ^a^)n  to  dtem  the  mind,  and  arm  i 
liue.s  iif  the  day. 

Ijiljose  you  to  rise  earlT  enough  to  employ  some  hours  % 
I  ^rt'at  end  of  your  lieiug  jf  aXteT  wldch,  mu^ic,  work,  or 
llnviut'Ut,  will  fill  your  time  lU!  ot^on,  when  ii  will  hi 
his  Uitle  ejipense  of  time  as  deanlj  neutness  wiU  permit 
|d-day  devotions  miust  be  performed  at  such  times  as  ; 

I  r  rum  us  art*  most  properly  the  reasons  for  conversation  a^ 

I  hist  1  reckon  ingenious  books^  as  history,  pitetry,  the  md 

l-rt  dtin^^erom,  if  not  rend  with  caiition*:   m  Uie  choice 

1  ihe  opinions  of  good  nnd  wi»e  persons  ;  for  though  man 

jiiv>i  lij^ht,  m:n\  DUiiiy  cxeeUcnl  morals  tiiught  in  niMiy  J 

|l  ii>  uF  Diese  sort  of  writings  not  proper  for  a  modeiil  nn 

vviiijt  1  chiefly  warn  you  against  is  the  tnodem  novels, 

Irici^,  which  are  filled  with  intrigues,  or  viciun»  passioM 

liTiiri  of  cloquLiice.     Komaneea  are  j^enerally  innocent,  1 

Tiili  ui)j>roiitii1dc  tboughtii  and  vain  idc^ss  {  therefore  ti 

iichig,  iu  pToiR^i  company,  I  have  aJwiiys  thought  one  oi 

■  y»mng  [icrnms,  because  it  prcmiotes  illc  liealUi  „  but  til 

its  possible  cot* fined  to  good  hours.     Cards  and  diee  are  i 

Ihor  improving  the  mind  nor  tlie  body,  and  rer)"  frequent 

ami  are  niijrc  proper  amusements'  for  obi  people,  wl 

:  not  the  long  uiie  of  work  or  recwiing.     Take  one  certoi] 

-vi/..  ilmt  tliey  cease  to  be  innocent  either  by  too  fre<ine3 

lut-h  time  is  spent  in  them  at  once  ;  for  tlieir  light  use  is, 

|iij,  to  make  it  more  fit  to  return  to  tlie  busitieijs  of  out 

In  retire  to  your  evetiiTig  (levoiions,  rec^Uect  your  thou 
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ymmeK  from  the  spiritual  duties  of  thai  sensim.     Aud  also  deny  your- 

nlfAiPnlirervians  in  whicli  at  other  seasons  you  may  itjdul^e,  that  you  imiy 

illy  humble  yourself  for  tlio^^  ^iiis  for  which  our  l»lessi?d  Hmt- 


and  no  se;i£OD  is  so  proper  to  do  this  iu  iis  the  time  uppiiiiiicd 
o. 

Durself  to  receive  the  holy  sacrament  at  the  age  the 
us  necessary  to  the  life  of  yuur  soul  m  food  ia  tpj 


\h 

The  hiWks  I  tLav:.*  ..Lummend  to  your  present  use  are  **  The  Winche__ 
Mxtimii;*  **The  Scholar s  Ma nuaU"  "Jenks    Devotioiis;*  "The  Wliulc  DutrJ 
of  Jbn***  and  all  the  oilier  works  by  that  author ;  especially  the  **  Liidy's  Call- 
*^1  **$oatt's  Chtisti:!!!  life,*'  ani  **  KetUcwells  Measure  of  Christian  Obcdi- 

Ood  has  hlc5?ed  you  with  a  ^ood  understandingf  which  you  arc  to  eaiisiileri 

»  i  lileul  He  expcx'ts  you  to  use  to  his  g:loryf ;  which  is  greatly  promoted  by ' 

&  proper  behaviour  to  ail  you  con^en^  with.      The  meanest  persou  is  not  only 

(maker  with  you  in  the  j«ime  common  nature^,  but,  which  is  a  much  greater 

iie,utie  throug^h  faith  of  the  same  promises  in  Christ  Jesus  ;  speak,  therefore*  i 

tiili  mildness  to  Uie  meanest  peiwn,  to  which,  if  you  join  p:mviiy,  you  will  al- 1 

meet  with  respect.    To  your  equals  your  conversution  sihould  be  sincere 

"iiging';  but  he  very  CJireful  how  you  contnict  friendships^  and  when  you 

.  .  ikithfuh  but  remember,  that  not  only  your  character  in  this  world,  but 

f Mir  happtneas  in  the  next.  Is  greatly  afltcted  l>y  those  you  c^>nveri>e  with.     If 

uisyoiur  lot  to  be  among  persons  of  superior  quality,  m»ke  yourself  acceptable 

•ywCTy  ingenuous  an,  with  such  a  respect  as  your  different  stations  in  tlie 

Md  ftjquire.     But  make  not  your  court  by  departing^  fri>m  those  strict  rules 

•Hife,  which*  thoufl^h  unfasliitmahle,  are  in  some  cases  iudispeusible  duties; 

ffl  'libfi^  amoQg^st  Uie  things  that  are  most  excellent :   and  we  are  admonished 

y  the  apostle,^  to  proceed  from  grace  to  grace  till  we  become  perfect  in  Christ 

J«*tti,    But  whiUi  you  endeavour  to  excell  in  all  things  p  rube -worthy,  tike 

^t  fou  do  not,  witli  the  Pharit^ee,  lose  the  reward  of  all  your  labour,  by  vaiuly 

f^ertalttiag  tl :  for  our  blessed  Sa%iour,  who  Wst  know**  'ilte  value  of  our  per* 

'^'iQatiGes,  bida  us,  alter  we  have  done  all  we  can,  confess  oursehes  uuprofit- 

if  it  pleaae  God  U>  prolong  my  life^  I  shall  add  what  I  think  may  be  of  fur- 
use  to  yon.     If  not,  I  commit  you  to  his  govMl  providence,  to  direct  and 
ycnir  steps  iu  the  path  of  (>cace.§     1  am  your  aJlectionate  moilier, 
Jmwuy  1735.  


AGRICULTUEAL  COLLEGE. 

tWkiKCT  bas  been  started  at  Devizes  to  cstablisli  an  inslilutioti  of  the  aborts 
^ription  for  the  counlicj^of  Oxfor<l,  Berfcs,  Gloucester  and  Wilts* 

Thi  Plan  — It  is  pri>p*»sed  tc»  found  an  agriculturai  college,  on  an  example 
Jill. in  *cmie  apprtnetl  spot  CA>nvenient  for  the  counties  of  Gloucester,  Oxford, 
'  ilu,Aijd  Berks, — ^probably  near  Cirencester,  which  was  supposed  to  he  a  fa- 


•  luke  xxii.  19^—1  Cor.  xi.  23-28,— John  vi*  53.  54. 

t  I  ^pj  iL  17.— Lev.  xix.  32.— Rom,  xv,  2.— Job  xxxi.  15,  16.— Col.  iv.  9.— 
_*■*'«.  tiiii,  8. — Kom.  xii,  5.— Prov,  iv.  24. — Matt.  v.  5.^James  i.  19,  26.— Prov. 
_^^2.— Ephcs.  iv.  29.— Prov,  xi.  30«— Jamca  v.  19,  20.— Prov,  xix.  20  ;  ixvii.  10. 
"f^^  xvii.  17,  18,  24;  xxii.  24»  25.— Prov.  xxv.  6,  7.— Luke  xiv  8-11.— Piiih 
>  **i  ^.— Rom,  xiv.  19. — John  xv.  18. 

•  Et*h.  iv.  I.— Col.  i,  10.— Luke  xvii.  10. 

*  Kcd«».  xii.  13.  14. 


l-fclKlMT   A^mZCTLTTmAX.   COLLKB. 


hi-.- 
A' 


^rixiszi  c     r*XiS  aaxal  J^.L>pd  v£«}<i  be  12.000/.  whicli  1 
•  ■  -  •   yr.rjrTr^n^  ikTt*  ;c'  3.>.'  »A.  l^azinff  interest,  and  each  sliare- 
i   ii-r  -c  T'T7  Ir-x^    c  r?.-.aniroiizjr  a  i^ipil.    Holder!:  of  five  shares 

-.n-  r-.      Tic  .ijiiaul  ^   "•<  j-rjCii-i  i:  li*  ewvtiou  of  scboi»l  buildings, 
::■;■:        ;:r  xn:.  i«ir.'LLs«    ■-'  Uc  <:>:i-  imptements.  Vc. 
".-'.—>  >  71-  q.  .^i  -^  j«Lr:iiA:  c?  v  kl:  a  fenn  of  fh»m  400  to  000 
T'lr  :♦:  ^:  i.ti:rii.«.»i   i"  \.  --^-rj-if^sr  «  yJd  l«e  piefened,  on  account  of  its 
■■—  :    :.  :i-  n^i^kt'L  Liii  iiRf  rkil^kj  a.x^'Sim'.HLiii'in.     'ITie  fann  is  in- 

'-  .^-^  iLT  n  Ufj  si.isc  :-'«.Tecj«c:iBaa&er.  aud  to  be  brought  into  the 
■:..-■     ■  i-loci 

;r     -    ri..  .*  «.-:i.f.:i  'm  :»rf  /"r^n. — A  fiLnner.  a  married  man  will  be 

-  !.«■!  Tr-csii Ti. j->  :c  .ijkT*."^*  TeviUined.     He  will  be  expected 

■ :  -»-  -t::i.-:  z.  u^r  y-v-  i^i^r -j^t  vf  land,  stock,  laKmr,  Nlc,  to 
i..   r  .:.'.  >  iii  TiiLziLrerL-i'L:   :  i<^  pnpilf  mhiUt  employed  in  fann 

■  -.>.-^.  <ir.-z  izit.^jfLri  .:  u*  '.tadiij  fi-iences  applicable  to  ajrri- 
--  -:....   ;  ■...."•iw  i_3i  i:  ^'JbTn  izr.    zr^xict  the  le>*-»n«  ac(|uired  in  the 

■  :  iw  1.  T.  1  i-w  ii:i  Vv-.:»TS  »ill  I*  seleiied,  competent  to 
.:   ■   .     :    ::."a  *  Ci 

— "    >  T'  :•  •*■£  .11  .c  --f-jkr  ie  :Aim.  so  erect  a  building:  to  acom- 

.      z:..^<-.:'  Lz  L  'i^-  ^V—'t   —.'i.t-r^  the  domestic^ Sen auts, thc 

.: :  :.^   .t<:i.:i.<.  :  ».  sr*  •'-i:^     The  neatest  attention  will  be 

:  zi     Li«u  "ik-x^-JL  t.  "^f  jiarr-r.g  of  the  building",  and  in  aU 

■  . :-         •■  v:.-.  LZ'L  j  •Lt-z^ 

"-  ■  t     .  •  ■-.»  — A  irfvc  Trx«r.  al*-:^  a  married  man,  will  be 

^  .     :  ^-  ^..f:..  •: : .  l:-  ^'.•■•ire  . :'  I  'KZ-isiiT  and  Geoloir}-.  or  of  two  of 

•  -:^ .    ^  :  I'-SN.  ij-  «cll  i.«  &  ofirril  acquaintance  with  the  other 

rvT:      li  xii:z:c.i:  :>  piv-VaMe  that  two  tutors  or 

^       ■•.-  ^.    ..  <  f       :i  ZLkii^riincAl.  who  wiil  teach  all  that  relates 

-  T  :  .-^-tT' ■-.':••.  i-i^Ti-j,  r^e^hanics.  machinery-,  SlC.: 

■    >.-.    .  -,  ■•-.-;■::  :,   :fv.:L*«i^:  rtlnus  to  the  animal  and 

-  . '.  ..■  ■.■    .>•:  ■':  {  *:v"t  .:"  -j.;  t::::**  «il!  '  e  the  sons  of  the 
.'  ■  .  .        -  :■  ^:  I.-.-  uv.:  :".  f  :l-:::u::  r.  :«  :  'iiuUd :  and  it  is 

".  *  .         :.;. .  :..:•:.:>     r  ^i:.i:':::i::>  will  neglect  tlie 

.   .::   ■  •.■^:  :■'....;*::  z.  iz.  ::.tf:r  ;vwer  '.vt  their  sons:  the 

.    •.  ..• »: .     r  :::  ;1  c"..     A>  :ht  v  !\\:e  is  v.ot  intended  for 

.    .-       '..."     „'.  ■^.  ;...::'.  •■^."-1  *<  .i.".:..:i:iu  umler  14  years 

■  *  V-.        ■■•'.;     :   : : . .  .1 ::: ,\  %^  ri : :: .  j ,  .irl ii .  iv. i  lie,  and  ^ra  m- 

.   .   .;  ^.        ".  ■  A :...>,  :.i  v.iu-:  j:--.:-^!-  u-:iraonijils  tliai  he 

^      '^      .    y  "  :.  V-.v.  ..::.  *  -..rtr  i::.\:i  !*.iir  yenr^.     ITie  terms 

■    -■  '-     •  '•     ■.""a*::    'k  Tk.;;"  i:.  a:- .-.•..  ce. 

.  w.       — 1^  ■:':  :r.i    :.iy  t.-.v^  >i'\  ^h'.r  «iin»e  under  in- 

•  "«     •  .^       1  ■.  .".  ■:r;:*::  s. ".;:■. vts  :Lit  Tt'.ate  to  agriculture  will 
■  V  .  -v  .    :  .  *v.^:  \»   :V.v ,  •.:  :*-.  <:':  it\:,  r'.iid  by  lectures:  in  the 

•  V  % :  *   .  ■  .''^  ^•::'-.  :'..:*  .i:  i  o:"  cxvi  apj\iri!us.  will  be  resorted 

"   •    "  ;...:-:.  :\iu  :::  :r.i  •.-.■..ir.-^.-.l  j-.in.  >o  as  to  familiarize  them 

.^"  "    ■  •  -....'.»     :  ^.i"^  \*'      i:.i  ^'iher  half  o!ihe  ilay  will  be  era- 

.' -  '*   'V-    :' *....-\r..  :ry,  nj.iiiui:  aii'l  n-ffisterintr  trials  of 

-   ;'^>;-"  ■•■"■>«  \^   -  -i'.v  ::i  a  c-'mnu'ii  andluHanicjranlen ; 

.  -.  ^    "  .    .  ^ .""  ■     ■■    i' ■*■•**  i"-  *'--i'  SiV.ivl.  and  half  on  the  fann  or 

\    .,     ■    '/■    -*  ■   ';..:.:.:  *}  s::».:i  irinnl  j-rctopt,  example,  iind 

"  ^  .  ■     *  ■'  •-".*■».  «•.:*■-  vis .;  >  '  Ic^ir..:,  w  the  fonn.iiitui  of  fixed  re- 


\l.\  1  'i"  "■'•^^"' "'"■.■<:  ri\i:i^:i  of  the  j'lipiN  wiin>e  strictly 

i,,.v.,' ■  .  ,  .V.".'*  .!'  '  '■  ■■.*/*  *  ■ -"^  '!  ■"■•■■'■'■  ^"^  ■■•  i"i'  i>iaMiNhed  church:  and  even* 
L... .  ?..*.»!»'"  *.■*!"  '*■»■'  "*  '»'"*'*^'  ^  ■  --^it  the  wishes  of  those  parents  who,  not 
«'•  «'..»i  i.uuu  ,  :s  oi  ihM  chutx'h,  shall  s*'nd  their  s<ms  to  this  establishment. 
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•*  Oft  SLS  I  see  tlie  motm  at  iii^lit 
VV^alk  with  hi^r  stars  nbnuul, 
It  ficcms  GikVs  church,  and  saints  in  light. 
All  citi  their  heavenly  rtmd. 
**  And  like  the  p:reiit  and  glorious  sun, 
Wliuse  li^^hl  ihey  nianifest. 
Is  our  0^11  Lurd — tlie  Holy  One — 
Who  now  is  pone  to  rest" 

Q.   IVhtt  mtanest  (hctu  htf  tkU  word  Sactaffient  ? 
A.  I  mean  an  QUhvard  and  vi$ibU  $ign, 

A\lial  is  ii  Sacrament? 

O  leach  me»  holy  Love ; 
And  all  which  in  that  word  is  mcautf 

O  send  me  from  above? 

1 1  is  the  outT^ard  si^ 

Of  ^rnce  which  then  is  given » 
A  sign  of  some  f!:reat  boon  divine, 

\\liich  we  receive  from  hea\ en. 

Tb  like  that  wondrous  cloud, 

Which  through  the  roaring  tide,* 
Led  onward  Lsracl's  arui^d  crowd. 

And  through  the  desert  wide. 

TtH  like  that  glorious  flame, 

W  hich  with  a  liviug^  U>nj(ue,f 
And  sound  i>f  nishin^  tempejitj  came 

The  hidlow'd  g:ue«ls  among* 

Uyni,H$  tm  the  Caiechism  (Bnrnx). 


fJmmEsrcE  not  oftks  For>rD  in  compaxy  with  oooi>  xducition. 

,^*^«^tiicles  to  improvement  ignonince  h  tliemost  fonnidiible,  because  the 

^  !  ''t  of  assi^iiu^  Uie  poor  is  to  make  ihcin  agents  in  betteriny-  their 

and  to  ?fupply  them,  nut  \*ilh  a  temporary  stimulus,  but  with  a 

\       As  fast  as  the  stiindard  of  iutclligcuce  is  miscd,  tlie  poor 

SI  ore  able  to  oo -operate  in  any  plan  proposed  for  their  ad  van- 

^i5tQ«]  uvne  ijkcIv  to  listen  to  any  reasonable  sugge^tiun.  and  more  able  to 

("cfMiunl^  and  tberefmre  more  willinj^  to  pun^uc  it.      Hence  it  follows,  tbal 

iss  ijfnorance  is  once  removed,  and  right  principles  are  introduced,  a 

iiotasre  has.  beeu  already  giiioed  aguinKl  s<[ualid  poverty.     Many  ave- 

B  improved  condition  are  o[>cu  to  one  whose  faculties  are  enkirj^cd  and 

1 ;  he  sees  hi^  own  interest  more  clearly,  he  jiurNues  it  more  steadily, 

^  ni4  study  immediate  gratification  at  the  expense  of  hitter  and  late 

f,  OT  mortgage  the  labour  of  Ids  future  life  witmmt  an  adequate  return. 

;,  therefore,  will  nirely  be  found  in  company  with  good  education,-^ 

*9f  Cfwgierg  Record  of  'Creation. 


*  Exodus,  c.  iLiiii  v.  21, 


t  Act«,  c.  ii,f.  3. 


mxsMtmm  imwm^cnojs  cAsnto-r  bkoiw  too  eablt. 
Ink  wU  vili  Ae  Mt  eustam  d  our  CliUTch,  d^nircd  fruia  ipdl 
|ialti»t«  et^n  tabittsinio  the  (x>miiiuiiit>n  of  fllirtst,  Id  order  fba 
^Ings  of  inifrUeci  tnny  be  risited  with  tlK>^  thoug-hx? »nd Dotiims i 
tmz  and  iLat  tLeir  corrupt  nsiiue  may  almu&i  impert€| 
ilils  and  prijjciple^  thiUi  the  wurtd  wuiiliL  impnfl  to  tbci 
rof  i&al  nriULnl  iufiuence  which  Mx&mpikmes  tlie  baplisuiJ 
|h  do(ibtle«3»  aiiU  nil  the  operate  ou$  of  man  tow&rd^  hh  imfTOftM 
rtleoiii  tlediGUiim  of  infaiils  to  God^  even  befuie  n^son  is  dprd 
Eice mbich seeins  to c»11  for  that  emU  dbcipUtie  in  Gods  wofd,  wbs 
t  of  the^  [t'hurcb]  SchtHilsto  adiDim:!!|er^  a»  a  stu table  and  even  i 
1  |jc>  their  initkdoQ  iata  the  ChufcL — Buhop  CopiatQn^^ 

QOOIi   ?iX  RTritK    BETTEfi   TIU^N   OCH>0   ULWS, 

I  good  laws  hate  always  tfecn  reputed  the  nenr^  or  Uganieuts  of  b^ 
let  are  they  no  way  eoiii]>iuii.ble  in  their  effeds  to  Ibe  rulia^  of 
I  for  it  is  in  dri)  asi  it  h  in  natnra)  plantatioii^  where  young  U 
lugb  2>ubjfct  to  the  injuries  of  air^  ana  the  diuigrr  even  of  l£eii 
|il\)  would  yet  little  want  mjy  mjder-pr^ipping  and  diorings, if  i 
well  fastened  in  the  rtxit — Meiiqui^   Wattmiiants. 


^ftt^M  (tarn  Cljargtf. 

The  Factouy  Bill.— CoioiiyED  STajEic, 
Inc  rejiucc  at  it:^  witlidniwiil.  At  the  first  proposal  it  seemed 
>ij  tin  able:  nfleHiiirds  it  l»ecaine  still  less  to  he  4esired:  and  we 
llisfiod  that  wt  ha^e  c^use  Uy  be  tliaukfid  tliat  it  has  been  laud  J 
l>iill  never  be  rt'iirwed;  and  have  5^en  with  ^reat  pleasure  tbut 
'i^rrTint^t  in  lite  niif^ttctii  have  deelarcd  themselves  airain^t  ani 
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iinne  of  education,  touching  upon  religion  at  nil,  which  shall  in- 

of  thase  uhu  iirti  of  s^'pamte  ami  I'pposin^  comiiminons. 
Mc  to  *  t'  the  distinctive  cbiiractcrs  ol  those  religious 

;  And  llieir*li>'  >  jnicters,  energ^ctienliy  itpel  all  approaches  to 

Jictiim.     It  has  Ut  i  u  .i  Kiudly  hclief,  in  which  1  have  never  piinicipiiteil, 
nrutroJ  ifround  initrht  )>e  discovered — some  common  precitiL'l — witliiii  i 
ir  .  t,  .r^,<  u  .n.fi,   rrHj;rious  divcrsiiies  should  he  unfclu     But  surely  it  ' 
'US  tenets  are  tlie  eanicst  aud  sliiriuf;  notives  which 
I  H»le  character.     They  in  chide  all  minor  dilTerencea» 
iU2Lte  them,     it  men  will  not  worship  at  the  same  altar,  is  il  to  h6 
ihcy  will  entrust  their  children   to   the  sume   religious   cduc^Uiun? 
we  should  think  less  well  of  them  if  they  would.     Laxitv  is  a  thing 
of  DO  rescpect:  mther,  it  is  wortliy  of  all  condemnation,     W'hen  men  are 
~  "  ly  divided  in  the  hijBfhcst  article  of  conscience  and  duty»  a  mllinff- 
noise  in  detail,  or  in  the  persons  of  their  children,  in  no  sign  of 
ft  poor  evidence  of  reality  and  eanicstnes» ;  and  of  all  things  most 
kle  is  laxity,  and  indifference  in  matters  which  relate  to  GmL     latlle 
'  *  *     ^  H>ed  from  a  j>eople  in  whom  their  religious  faith  had  no  deeper 
root;  therefore,  I  tliink,  there  is  encoum^^eraent  to  be  drawn 
iu  liic  :iiubbomness  of  our  ctmtendinf?  principles.     It  bespeaks  steal  and 
vm^^  und  a  strong  perception  of  the  greatness  of  tlie  cause  about  which  ^ 
ire  ci>ntcuiling.     If  we  are  ever  agiiin  united,  thii^  is  a  pledge  of  a  close  anill 
1ruaciiiu«k  imity :  a  lax  pei^ple  must  a.lways  be  divided.     Now  the  discussion  of  j 
ISJ^  proved,  once  for  all,  tJiat  no  system  of  education  cnn  be  estahlished  in  tltia  i 
vltich  is  not  ha«ed  on  religion,  and  presided  over  by  the  chuich.    And  i 
nion  ot  this  year  h?ts  nuide  equally  elcar,  that  no  tii ensure,  fulfilling' 
ifcaetiro  conditiom*,  will  satisfy  those  that  are  in  separation  from  our  eominu- 
MOft.   The  couclusjon,  tlien,  is  plain,  tfiat  no  combined  system  of  education 
bjncticable. — From  a  chatye  bif  the  Venerahle  Arcfuleacmi  Manning. 

h  i«  therefore  a  narrow   and   shallow    view  to   conceive  that  the  clergy 
^ia  ririuc   of  office,  charged  with  the  tletaiU  of  schools  and  parwhiiu 
*on.     With  the  duty  of  parochial  catechmng  the  clergy  are  fully  andl 
iiTcly  charged;  and  it  is  their  fimction  and  prii-ilege,  as  spiritual  guides 
to  tlicir  docks,  to  visit,  iiiAptct,  and  promote    the    fceifare  of  all  schools  and 
^'pifm  of  education  within  tbeir  parishes.      But,  ciear  as  this  is  in   prin- 
'"T^Ic,  let  us  never  forget  lliat  the  <|uestion  of  education   must  become  ulti»| 
^^J  t  masked  form  of  the  question  of  the  pastf*ral  ulTice  of  the  church;  fori 
^*H4lll^l)^t  tjie  unfolding  of  the  baptismal  life  in  her  .spiritual  children? 
hi»  impossible  that  the  education  of  a  countrj'  should  Thj  in  the  bands  of  one 
P***cr,  and  the  pastoiul  ministry  in  the  han^ls  of  anotlier.     Though  distinct, 
«"??  A7«  inseparable ;  and  if  tlie  pastoral  ministr)'  do  jujt  draw  M  itself  the 
I  of  education,  aud  fiuperinleud  it,  schemes  of  education  will  assiiuihite  to 
■ielve^  the  pastoral  onic^e,  and  undermine  it-^  by  limiting  tlie  action  of  its 
•'••elietictti  teaching  within  tlie  range  of   what  Is  acceptable  to  a  divided 
P^pttbiian.    There  are  two  points  which  may  be  laid  down  as  certain ;   first, 
{***  tJbc  hearts  of  the  people  of  England  in  the  next  geuenition  are  now  to  he 
Wjiiwlwim  in  the  area  of  our  parish  schinds;  and  next,  that  tlic  education 
JUf^  countrj*  will  ultimately  fall  int4)  the  hands  of  that  community  which 
best  and  mo^i  eflicient  teachers.      Let  the  church,  then,  make  her 
Clmtiofi  Uf  this  work;  and,  as  an  eiimesl,  let  ns  give  the  careful  inslruc- 
^<^f  ll,OtX)  or  15,000  cattchistA — a  contribution  which  needs  no  gnint-s  of 
PwiUr  oiuacy,  no  lists  of  private  subscriptions.     We  possess  it  already.     The 
'  of  Cughind  are  the  catechists  of  England ;  mid  this  is  the  true  basis  of 
education  in  this  counti^-      Any  scheme  which  thwarts  or  en- 
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tangles  the  free  exercise  of  the  catechetical  oi&ce  of  the  church  iim 

pure  e%  U ;  any  eu;heme  which  excludes  or  slig^hts  it  is  shallow  and  feeMe,^ 
ccrtHin  of  defeat-  VVlio  can  fttrclell  what  a  work  may  l*e  done  in  a  generation, 
by  the  united  action  of  the  whole  Eug"lisli  clergy'  acting  as  the  catechisis  of 
the  nation ;  what  an  order  of  li^ht  luid  purity  may  ari-se  out  of  the  darkness 
and  ciiniiptioiis  of  our  mines  and  factories;  what  a  restoration  of  peaceful  and 
pHteinul  rule,  of  dutiful  and  glad  obedience;  what  a  heal  in  tr  of  inteu5c  and 
inveterate  schisms;  what  a  power  of  benefioenoe  and  heuediution  lo  '^  "^  ' 
empire^  and  to  the  world! 


Sofutnmt* 


THE   Firm  ANNUAL  llEPOBT  OP   THE   CHtTBCB    &CHOOLMASTEES    AASOCtAt 

It  is  with  min^^^led  fcelinpfs  of  pleasure  and  regret,  that  tlie  committee  i 
Cbun.'h  Sclii  Mil  masters'  Association  present  their  lifth  annual  rej>ort.  Will 
small  pleasure  they  announce  tliat  the  ass4»ciatiou  is  still  progressing,  i 
uisefulnt*ss  cbuly  bee^uuiug  more  appareuL  They  heliere,  moreover^  that  there 
never  wa^  a  time  murt^  favourable  than  the  present  for  the  disi^eminHtioQ  of 
sound  views  and  pnicticaJ  Rysteias  of  education,  or  in  which  church  school- 
masters by  uniting  tlieir  energies  in  liie  promotion  of  this  gcxxi  work,  migbt 
look  forward  with  Wtier  griiunde<l  hopes  of  ultimate  success. 

It  must,  however,  be  a  matter  of  some  regret,  that  from  want  of  adeopalB 
funds  tlie  usefutne^KS  of  the  association  lias,  in  a  matmer,  been  crippled.  Effoiti 
indeed  lia\  e  been  made  amongst  the  ineinbers,  and  hj  name  at  a  great  persoiial 
fijtcrifice,  to  delray  those  ouf^tanding  Uithilities  which  pres,sed  the  mo^t  heaTilT. 
Much  expense  was  necessiirily  incurre<l  in  fitting  up  the  premises  in  Exeter 
Street,  witliout  which,  indeed,  the  business  of  the  association  could  not  have 
been  carried  on  conveniently,  if  at  alL  llie  balance  stiU  owing  is  large,  but 
there  is  good  rea^)n  to  hope  ibat  tlie  association  will  so*>n  be  free  from  debt 
It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  anxious  concern  to  devise  plans,  whereby,  for  the 
future,  the  association  may  be  pliiced  on  a  lejvs  encumbered  f(H>ting!  With 
thiti  grand  object  in  view  your  commktee  venture  t^j  propi>8e,  not  withtmt  re- 
luctance, that  the  unmuLl  subscrijjlions  of  the  members  lining  within  five  miles 
of  tlic  place  of  meeting,  be  increased.  At  the  siimc  time  it  is  hoped,  that  when 
the  principles  which  liave  called  us  together  are  better  and  more  generally 
kaowD^  actiool  comniittce?  will  not  be  indifferent  to  tlie  claims  of  this  association, 
nor  regardless  of  the  efforts  here  made  ftir  the  express  benefit  of  their  scb(X>K 
Certainly  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  tliat  many  of  our  members  have  wiirmirly 
giving  up  to  the  business  of  tbe  assouiatiou  the  little  time  which  they  can  call 
their  own,  itiid  wliiub  their  health  would  almost  rei^uire  to  be  otherwise  em- 
phjyed,  lie^des  often  incurring  thereby  an  expense  that  can  Ik?  but  ill  afforded- 

Vour  committee  trust  tJiey  may  state,  that  tlie  iia-st  year  hiis  not  been  wholly 
unprolitsible.  They  refer  with  stttisfactiuii  to  the  estitlilisbment  of  a  second 
I^ingiiage  Class,  which,  lliough  adorned  with  no  extrinsic  attnu'tions,  »  «  «  • 
hiLs  been  felt  and  acknowledged  by  aO  tbe  members  well  worthy  the  time  and 
attention  tliey  Lave  bestowed  upon  it,  and  to  be  in crea^sing  in  interest  and 
value  every  tinif  they  meet.  The  first  Lang^uage  Class  has  been  continued 
with  steady  perseverance. 

Witb  great  satiKfaction  ti>o  have  your  committee  to  speak  of  the  leecoies 
U|Kin  tlie  English  Language,  n*iw  in  course  of  delivery  by  the  Hev,  \\\  U  Jones. 
It  is  st'arcely  necessary  to  remark,  to  you  who  have  heard  them)  upou  the 
c^iigioalityp  research,  and  usefulness. 


oocuMBirr. 


>1li^ppT  in  beinjr  »We  to  announce,  that  wwie  of  llie  dcrp:y  who  feci 

in  the  asAocijitian,  have  kindly  pronii^^d  tbeir  valtuiMc  assUtance^ 

^^      I  ire  a  cantinuous  series  of  lectures  on  various  subjects  for  the  next 

>viio  rcj^irfi  to  the  library^  your  committee  resrret  that,  from  want  of  funds, 
ybave  been  able  to  add  to  it  but  few  standard  works  ;  indeed,  the  librarian 
llubeen  reluctantly  compelled  to  suspend  f4*r  a  while  tlic  is^uin^af  the  periodi- 
cak  He  wislies  it,  howerer,  to  be  distinctly  underst4>rid,  that  the  njemlicrs  will 
igiin  hare  the  u«;e  of  them,  so  soon  as  the  nece^'^iry  funds  are  at  his  command. 
It  b  desinibtcH,  indeed,  not  only  that  every  y^nrk  connected  with  educaiiun  sh^mlrl 
W  wiibiu  your  reach,  but  that  there  should  be  idso  ff^rmed  a  miiscnm,  so  to 
ypftJt,  in  ^hich  mij^ht  be  placed  specimens  of  every  kind  of  school  apparatus. 
^^  ft mjiy,  jierhiips,  be  said  without  presumption,  that  eien  by  the  patrons  and 
^Apint^rs  tjf  schools  it  wimld  l>e  esteemed  an  advantaj^e  to  be  able  to  in*ipeet, 
^Httutv  time^  the  most  improved  machinery  for  their  purpose.  Before  dii«missiu^ 
^B9ic  «ubjeci  of  the  library,  the  committee  be^  in  coD^ratulate  tlie  racmliers 
I^B.|tnrndly,  and  all  friend*  of  the  rising"  ^nemtion,  upon  the  establishment  of  a 
elimp  and  now  wi     '  1  periodical,  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  sound 

kamia)?  anil  reli  They  refer  of  course  ti.»  Tne  Knjjlish  Jounial 

of  Education,  wl  i   nircctly  connected   with  this  association,  yet^  aa 

ediiwl  by  its  pre^!  cannot  but  regiird   mth  ple^ware  as  a  laluable  in- 

itrmnenl  for  the  u>i>.<u<.viiient  of  the  same  good  work  and  upon  the  same 
|Kii6iyles. 

Your  comtnittee  be^  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  several  well-timed  dona- 
tiow  and  sabscriprions,  a  list  of  wbicli  is  appended  tn  this  re|K>rl  Tlicy  feel, 
ttutthe  best  way  they  can  give  uitcrance  to  their  thanks,  is  the  assurance  that 
nch  uristanee  has  eiiabied  them  to  overcome  dttficulties  which  would  liave 
fcwii  otherwi?^  tilmnn  in<?iirmoun1able. 
ItL'  '  he  able  to  state,  that  public  attention  has  of  late 

'  towards  the  objects  of  the  association.     Important 


^ 


haie  Leeu  htld  at  Liverpool,  Chelmsford,  and  Bradford  in  V^irkshiie, 

pitrpoieof  establishing  similar  institutions.  The  Sxiriey  4\5sociiaion  hft«i 

^■liitted  m  useful  operationSf  and  in  a  manner  reflectinj?  the  hipbesi  i-redit 

its  members  many  of  whom  regidarly  walk  seveml  miles  to  take  part  in 

ITie  Hackney  and  Chelsea  District  Associations  have  alWj  fre- 

assembled. 

►«„.,..)  ff>  xhe  enerfi^  nith  which  our  own  proceedinpfs  have  been  carried 
lt,  it  will^  perhaps,  be  sufficieni  Ut  mention  lirnt  our  Rev.  Pre- 
i-rpsided  over  nearly  seventy  meetings.  Duritig^  the  ensuing 
scs  will  assemble  every  Saturday,  at  half-past  one  o'clock^ 
will  lie  (riven  ou  the  third  Saturday  in  ever)'  month,  at 
upon  tlie  latter  iMjcasion  members  will  have  the  privilege  of 
jnt^wJucing"  a  friend.  Tbe  monthly  g-enenil  meetings  will  be  held  at  the  same 
M'Wjon  tlie  first  Saturday  in  the  month,  when  essays  of  a  practical  cliameler 
^UW  delivered  by  members,  and  followed  up  by  discuf*sions  on  tbe  scvend 
*jl>jecL%of  which  they  treat  The  reading  room  will  continue  to  be  open  on 
tbf  evftnln;^  of  We^liiesday  and  Saturday,  and  each  member  will  be  allowed 
^<^  home  one  vulumc  from  the  library  fnr  private  use.  C  om  muni  eat  ioiw 
Jjjdtttie^  to  any  of  the  members  will  be  received  at  the  olhec  at  an\  time, 
^^ttpmcii  and  committees  requiring  masters,  or  members  wanUUfif  si  uh lions, 
^have  jiu  advertisement  to  that  etfcct  placed  upon  the  notiec  board,  on  ap 

j^  ■  lieen  the  privile|:;^e  rd  your  C">mmittec,  in  coucludini;  their  re- 

j^' '  u)  you  a  few  words  oi  affectionate  exhortation  ;  and  never  rlid 

"**y  **>  niilingly  avail  themselves  of  tliat  pri%Hege  as  at  tlie  present  time.    lUi- 


nrriLLioRNCS^ 


rie  iUghte^t  dkooni  aiuonpt  it<)  members,  our  ns 

tToRTCssiiig',  without  any  ostentatious  dbplay,  its  op 

pd  on  vv  itli  11  couf^tAJit  rc^rd  to  that  fi^itU  that  hoi] 

lij  to  be  j|fo<»d,  miist  Ite  rcli^uu^ ;  and  to  be  reli^dous, 

lind  church  priiicijih'>,  lireat  temptaiioiia  have  been  j 

Lff  to  wliioh  wi'  iiiii^ht,  ]H-rha|>*s,  have  raised  to  tnirsel 

1 1  \  ■^11  I !  I  ii  1  ( !j,  1 1 M  \u-  u/ 1,  we  should  have  forfeited  tMs  gn 

prLllnviJ  Ell  ^LlllL:^lt  on,  r^^lyin^OE  ihe  promise  of  t 

*  said,  '*  Them  thiii  honour  me-,  1  will  honour/'      Hi 

■  principles  ar«  i*ot  those  of  a  d*T  ;  they  have  stoa 

[  eudut^  to  ctejiiitT.      How   eheering  to  e^^ery  cb 

lani^uAge  nf  ih^    vener&Me  IMmate  of  our  chu 

EehtKtls/'  remarks  His  Gtw%,  ^  ercii  in  tlbeir  p-resent  state 

[  the  means  of  LnstiUing  dmstfayi  pnadples/"      81 

I  nergies  in  ihiis  iKilde  woti  T    S^t^j  not.    Great  eneoi 

I  to  us.     Not  only  have  we  ih^  csmmitBuice  of  the  cle 

with  tlieir  tub  ice  and  co-oscnika,  haSL  «v  liave  lived  I 

fie  in  lieh^lf  of  our  m^mM^  wmadk  Uni  leAcets  credit  on 

ndine^^  and  munilionKe  wiA  vlich  hmj  ^re  comi 


villi 


hpon  t<i  attain  to  an  extrn^fv  l*Mili^|»  iff  tin  wihM's  « 
^irih  dimply  bids  us«  whait  leacfciMp— TiMfaatP^tihil  ^ 
r  their  infaney  they  Ate  K-wft4  t«^  dew  •»  fcrajnj  ribm  wi^  mc 
pielp  to  keep  ih^tn  ^  ww  njit^-^  ^^iisaiM.*  S^iety  this  hout 
^>r  Ikr  t>ii  ainmaiini;  a  Batvff  l<tr  ^^  1»  i«fltr  dwr  tuefului 
'  hy  aiiy  com  moo  hi]»^i<7a3lce-  DdiijtAagswy  shall  bKve  to  « 
Irtiiinty  of  the  prix«  ^«a]4  mabr  vs^  ^iak  Biehily  of  the  b 
ilLng  Twe  kiM«,  ikai  il  wv  ic^fi  ^ftkfully  the  wurd  i 
n*-  V^  V0e«s!4«c.  it  cann&^t  fail  oi 
jM.  mav  <itii«e 


i  uA  the  Diocei«n  Board,  it  it  en- 

1  tbfti  lie  wUl  comrocnce  his  duties 

Ibiprction  of  tuch  parochial  ftchools, 

fkie  mantfen  mmj  desire  it»  immedi- 

il;  OQ  the  comiDeiicement  of  the  new 


tTrnthettfr. — A  metting  of  the  clergy 
of  the  Eurml  De&ner>'  and  others,  both 
tijiMn  tfid  clergymen  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, membled  in  the  Chapter  Room  of 
tkeCitbedrml  oo  the  6th  instant,  for  the 
porpoie  of  fortberia^  the  objects  of  the 
Mumfsctiiriog:  and  Mining  Committee 
of  the  National  Society.  The  Very  Rev. 
tfat  Dean  presided  on  the  occasion,  and 
»K  lupported  by  the  Warden :  and^  with 
hud)^  an  eic^ption,  by  the  whole  body 
afdn-gy  of  the  dty  and  neighbourhood, 
the  (ev  not  present  being  ■bsent  from 
honkt  or  being  prevented  attending  by 
oficiii  duties.  Letters,  aceounting  for 
tbetr  abftence,  were  received  from  Lord 
4riib(trton,  Sir  Thomas  Baring,  Bart.,  the 
Spaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  J. 
BEiir,  Esq,,  the  Mayor  of  Winchester, 
uid  Ungford  Love II,  Esq.  It  was  moved 
b?  the  Warden,  and  seconded  by  J.  T. 
Widdiftgton,  Esq.  :— 

"Thit  thia  meeting  igreeing  in  the 
<«tenents  expressed  by  the  National  So- 
^t  that  tl  the  present  crisis  it  is  the  ea- 
ptoitduty  of  the  members  of  the  church, 
latju  well  as  clergy,  to  make  cxtraordi- 

»*MT efforts  for  raising  the  children  of  the 
poor  tn  the  more  populous  of  the  manu- 
hounn^  and  mining  districts,  from  the 
Artotni  atete  of  ignorance  and  demo- 
nUittioB  diacloaed  to  public  view  by  re- 
tait  ioqulfiei  aiid  events,  desire  to  co* 
tpmte  with  the  National  Society  in 
'"*6»g  i  special  fund  for  the  improve- 
*Mnt  of  education  in  the  miniug  and 
■wnillcturiijg  districts," 

It  »is  also  further  resolved,  Rev.  Ca- 
*^  Vim  moving,  and  J,  Campion,  Esq. 
•fcooding,  "  that  the  Rural  Dean  l>e  re- 
?*<ed  to  receive  contributions  for  the 
*^  object,  and  to  forward  the  same  to 
^  Treaiorer  of  the  National  Society/* 
^ktp  number  of  subscripttoni,  and  of 
^'''''''dtTable  amount,  were  given  in  on 
^McaiioQ  of  the  meeting. 

fham. — The  following  letter  has 

by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 

I  to  the  Archdeacon  of  Notting- 

^bcr  with  a  circular  from  the 

P,  upon  the  mhject  of  a  more  efti' 

'  ^^  t^ppty  of  the  means  of  religious 

**"    *  n,  according  to  the  principles  of 


the  Church  of  England,  to  the  chilijjcn 
of  the  poor  of  Nottingham. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Archdeacon,— Though 
your  connection  with  the  town  of  Not- 
tingham, in  the  chantcter  of  a  parochial 
incumbent,  wilt  so  shortly  cease,  I  think 
it  right  to  send  you  the  accompanying 
circular.  I  do  not  know  the  name  of 
the  donor  of  the  £500. 

"  Yours,  very  faithfully,  J.  Lincoln. 
"  Bi»ehohne,  Oct.  2/* 


*•  Ritehoime,  Lincoln,  St^pt.  23. 

"  Rev.  Sir, — A  lay  member  of  the 
Church  of  England,  connected  with  the 
town  of  Nottingham,  and  desirous  to 
secure  to  the  children  of  the  poor  the 
means  of  religious  education,  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, has  offered  to  deposit  in  my  hands 
the  sum  of  £500  to  be  employed  in  the 
accompllahment  of  that  object.  The 
offer  was  made  in  the  early  part  of  last 
month,  but  the  business  of  my  visitation 
has  hitherto  prevented  me  from  commu- 
nicating with  you  upon  it.  You  will,  I 
am  assured,  share  the  anxiety  which  I 
feel  to  give  effect  to  the  benevolent 
donor*8  intentions ;  and  in  this  assurance 
I  request  your  co-operation  in  the  fol- 
lowing plan,  which  appears  to  me,  after 
due  consideration,  to  be  the  best  calcu- 
lated for  the  attainment  of  the  desired 
end : — 

'*  1.  That  the  incumbents  of  all  the 
churches  in  the  town  of  Nottingham, 
district  as  well  as  parochial,  together 
with  the  clerical  secretary  of  the  com- 
mittee for  erecting  the  new  church  by 
the?  Leen  Side,  shall  form  themselves  into 
a  coniraittee,  having  power  to  add  to 
their  number,  for  promoting  the  build- 
ing, and,  if  possible,  the  endowing  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  National  Schools  for 
the  children  of  the  poor  of  every  parish 
and  parochial  district  in  the  town  of 
Nottingham  ;  to  be  placed  under  the 
superintendence  and  controul  of  the 
several  incumbents. 

'*  2.  That  schools  capable  of  contain- 
ing 400  boys  and  girls  shall  be  erected 
for  the  several  parishes  of  St.  Peter,  St. 
Nicholas,  and  St.  James,  and  for  the 
district  hercftfter  to  be  assigned  to  the 
Leen  Side  Church  ;  that  a  i^chool  for  400 
boys  shall  be  erected  in  St.  Mary's  pa- 
rish, there  being  already  in  that  parish  a 
school  for  600  giris ;  that  the  present  ' 
National  School,  which  is  situated  in  St. 
Pauri  district,  shall  be  transferred  to  that 
district.      Trinity   district  is  not   men- 


m^§mm^  I  am,  lUv.  IWf# 

wmmt^  *  Ort.  1,  thteomiDO- 

(iifpi*  f"  *i^M,  w»rt  opmeit 

|fm  M  'r  i  n  of  the 

l*f»o  ,  w)  that 
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AMffium  for  ike  Dtaf  i 
Mood, — There  li«i  bees  a  pf 
cnue  of  this  chtrity  doriai 

upw&rds  of  50  years.  In  tlic 
th«^  ailmisaions  amounted  « 
wherett  in  the  course  oftHi 
more  than  300  chihiren  haire 
ted,  Ntarly  300  children  at 
jnitruction,  who»  with  the 
the  |)ay  list,  nre  dothcd  by 
Nti  chMf  Kincc  the  eatahliah 
Institution  who  appeared  a  1 
i1ic1»tr,  Jia*  lost  his  l 
will  prove  an  cncoa 
fii'volriit,  to  exert 
of  the  deaf  aud  du 
n?»p  ,^^^^^ 
a  r^^^^Htoi  to  the  I 


CHRISXrAN    BROTHERS." 


fti,— In  the  pTe&ent  experimeutal  and  inquiring  state  in  which  we 
tad  oureelrcs  with  regard  to  educational  matters,  you  will,  I  feel  sure, 
Itfstow  your  attention  on  any  suggestion,  however  crude,  which  may 
seem  likely  to  any  way  to  promote  the  great  object  of  your  labours, 

[  am  induced  to  write  by  some  obeervations  contained  in  a  letter  in 

your  last  number,  signed  '*  Droit wich,"  and  apparently  written  by  on« 

who  hasi  had  experience  in  the  business  of  a  schoolmaster.     He  is  most 

a&turally  and  justly  solicitous,  as  to  tlie  respect  due  to  members  of  his 

prafes&ion — their  emolument  and  station.     Reasoning  on  general  prin- 

cq)ies  he  argues,  that  if  you  desire  good  schoolmasters  you  must  give 

them  respectability  and  competence.    It  is  not  right  that  they  sliould  be 

made  to  wait  in  the  squire's  kitchen ;  their  house  should  be  at  least  a 

decent  building — £3C.  £40,  or  even  £60,  is  a  very  inadequate  remunexa- 

tioo.  Neither  ought  respectable  masters  to  be  subject  to  the  interference 

or  insults  of  the  members  of  committees ;  they  must  be  more  worthily 

esteemed  and  better  paid,  or  you  cannot  expect  efHcient  and  good  men 

to  undertake  the  office.     "The  highest  duty  of  a  nation**   says  your 

COTmpondent,  "  is  to  give  to  the  people  sound  religious  and  moral  in- 

rtniction.     This  instruction  can  be  impttrted  only  by  good  and  well- 

tmed  teachers ;  and   these  teachers  should  (the  importance  of  their 

office  demands  it)  be  placed  in  a  position  equal  to  the  high  duties  they 

pczldnD,  aind  be  enabled  to  maintain  it  with  comfort  and  credit  to  them' 

•W^  and  advantage  to  society." 

Now,  I  am  not  about  to  dispute  the  justice  of  these  observations. 
'Hm!  •choglmaster's  is  an  honourable  and  most  important  o^ce,  and  de- 
*n»  respect  and  emolument ;  nor»  on  the  principles  which  at  present 
Btenee  sodety,  can  you  expect  to  have  good  masters,  unless  you 
\  itwird  them  as  they  deserve, 

Ne^'ertheless,  the  sentiments  expressed  by  your  correspondent  remind 

I  ^^  tome  facts  which  I  recently  gathered  from  a  friend.     He  told  me 

[  ^tiD  Preston  there  is  a  society  called,  "Christian  Brothers,"  (men  of 

*»*  Roman  Catholic  persuasion),  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 

^tV  of  education.      They  live  together  in  the  humblest  manner,  with 

ply  the  necessaries  of  life,  without  either  comfort  or  eredii,  and  de- 

^  their  whole  time,  day  after  day,  to  the  wearisome  task  of  teaching. 

%  friend  informed   me,  that  in    Belgium   the   system  waa  general, 

^^  that  most  of  the  schools   were   instructed  by  these  *'  Christian 

wotliefi/* 

^  confess,   Sir,  that  1  have  been  very  much  struck  by  the  statement, 

l^ick,  from  the  character  of  my  informant,  I  have  no  doubt  is  in  the 

[••itt  correct.     No  one  can  deny  that  such  laborious  devotion  to  a  work 

■'^charity,  such  carelessness  of  credit  or  comfort,  such  humble  life-long 

**trtion.  is  peculiarly  worthy  of  the  disciples  of  him  who  went  about 

^ggood.     Yet  does  it  not  furnish  a  very  remarkable  contrast  to  the 

^fm^lt  principles  on   which  education  in  our  own  church  is  com- 

_>Olll^  conducted  ?      Respectabihty  and  emolument,  are  with  us  the 

fQL.  I,  wo,   12.       DECBMBKR,   1843.  F  F 
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I  aB,  Sir.  fiMr  inilifitl  Serrant, 

Ak6Lo-Catboli^ 


CYJl^l 


ON    THB    PROPOSAL  TO    ORDAIN    CERTAIN    SCHOOL^ 

HASTERS, 


A  BCROaLMASTEWS 


OMJIXTIOXS  ANSWKMKn  Mr  AytrTMKB^ 
SCBOOlMASTmtL 


mS^ 


Rar,  Sim,-— Hariiig  rtmd  with  nmdi  iaAere^C  the  eommmucation,  cnti 
lied  *'A  Fka  ibr  the  admiseioa  of  eertain  Schoolmaf^ters  iato  Holj 
OrdefB,**  1  waited  wHh  i»o  little  anxiety  loc  the  suc^^e^di&g  Number, 
eacpediog  to  see  otie  or  more  kttcrSt  expreauie  of  ^mtitude  for  the 
propMal  of  a  plaa  Cor  nkim§  tha  4M^  qf  the  chmeh  schoolmaster, 
Mj  snipriae  was,  therelnre.  great  at  fiadiog  that  the  only  comiiiiiiiica< 
tioii  horn  tbe  dasa  moat  interested,  waa  one  of  objectioo*  And  allow 
me  to  togged »  that  your  corre«poodent  has  at  the  very  outlet  taken  a 
false  po«ition«  from  inadrerteutly  orerlooldDg  one  little  word.  '*  Pres- 
byter Oxonien^U "  ooly  propoees.  that  certmm  schoolmasters  shall  be 
admitted  to  holy  orders.  As  to  the  objection*  that  the  preseat  race  ol 
teachers  are  not  qualified  to  exercise  the  ministerial  office,  1  not  only 
agree  to  the  truth  of  it  with  regard  to  them  a*  a  body,  but  moreorer, 
that  many— too  many — are  not  even  qualified  for  the  office  they  do 
hold.  fiut«  surely  this  is  only  an  argument  to  prove  the  necessity  of 
providing  a  better  race  of  teachers.  And  this  would  be  best  accom^ 
pliabed,  by  holding  out  inducements  to  persons  of  better  birth  and  edu* 
cation  to  enter  the  ranks.  It  is  notorious^  that  in  many  ca^es,  persons 
wholly  unqualified  are  chosen  for  the  office,  and  are  sent  to  undergo  a 
few  months'  *'  training."  as  though  they  could  be  changed  into  perfect 
teachers  by  some  magic  process.  These  have  not  the  most  power^ 
inducement  to  make  the  best  use  of  even  that  short  time,  as  they  i 
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fftl  th&i  their  appointment  to  a  good  or  bad  sittiation  depends  on  their 
ciertiona.    On  the  other  hand,  a  young  man  of  respectable  connexioas 
hmt  much  said  of  the  progress  of  education,  and  of  the  higher  estima*  i 
tiofl  in  which  church  schoolmasters  are  held,  compared  with  what  thejr  | 
fonnerly  were ;  and  that  they  ought  to  be  considered  as  "  subordinate 
ittembefs  of  the  body  of  the  clergy,"     He  has  probably  for  years  been 
<l^glged  in  the  work  of  a  sunday-school  teacher,  his  great  and  only  re- 
WBpttae  being  the  friendship  of  his  minister,  and  the  approval  of  his 
©WD  conscience.     It  is  time  that  he  should  settle  on  his  course  of  lite, 
aad  he  b  tempted  to  venture  on  the  profession  of  a  schoolmaster,  be- 
cause in  that  he  would  be  still  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  church, 
'"  goes  on  smoothly  during  his  training;  he  experiences  nothing  but 
kindness  of  those  to  ivhose  care  his  preparation  is  entrusted,  and 
choice  seems  a  good  one»     He  is  appointed  to  a  rural  situation,  and 
finds  himself»  for  the  first  time  in  his  hfe,  separated  from  his  friends, 
and  thrown  amongst  strangers.     He  now  learns,  in  what  estimation  his 
class  is  really  held.    Having  occasion  to  call  at  the  rectory,  and  ventur* 
ing  on  an  unassuming  knock  at  the  front  door,  he  is  greeted  by  an  ig* 
nonat  domestic,  **  you're  the  schoolmaster,  ben't  you  ?  then  go  round 
to  the  kitchen  door,  next  time  you  come/'     The  farmers  he  finds  in  ge- 
^eialas  proud  as  they  are  unlearned;  and  in  fact,  that  he  is  without 
wyone  he  can  company  with.     He  sees  some  of  his  associates  in  early 
ik  now  holding  the  rank  of  gentlemen,  although  they  may  only  have  I 
at  little  more  than  half  the  emolument  he  receives  himself  as  a 
aster.     The  difference  arises  plainly  from  the  fact,  that  the  pro- 
RMbn  of  the  clei^  obtains  respect  for  this  among  other  reasons — be- 
ctMe  its  members  may  rise  by  gradations,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  oifice.     The  schoolmaster,  on  the  contrary,  if  most  successful, 
c&Q  only  hope  to  obtain  a  salary,  leas  in  amount  than  the  earnings  of 
loioy  mechanics,  without  the  prospect  of  ever  raising  himself  in  station  ] 
or  emolument.     Now  I  think  thia  would  be  remedied,  by  holding  out 
tile  iadaceme&t  of  conferring  deacons*  orders  on  certain  schoolmasters, 
»•?.  those  who  have  the  quadifi cations  that  may  be  deemed  requisite, 
^ththe  understanding,  that,  if  any  were  ever  admitted  to  priests'  orders, 
It  would  be  the  cscception,  not  the  rule  ;  by  this  means  a  superior  class 
fifttboolmasters  would  be  created.  And  with  regard  to  the  fears  of  your 
^Wteipondent,  that  this   would  prove  an   addition  to  the  already  too 
■f^Ti  labours  of  the  schoolmaster,  1  do  not  thitik  there  is  so  much  to 
Bt^lbmded  on  this  account ;  besides,  few  would  shrink   from  the  impo- 
■*iMi  of  cirtra  duties,  which  would  confer  a  new  dignity  on  their  office, 
pB  Simday  his  services  would   be  most  valuable,  to  aid  the  clergyman 
'ft  the  arduous  duties  of  the   sanctuary.     I  am  supposing,  that  he  has 
f*s  he  ought)   the  whole  of  Saturday  as  a  day  of  res-t,  and   that  very  i 
little,  if  anything,  is  required  of  him   on  the  Sunday   in  the  school, 
^practice  of  having  paid  teachers  for  a  Sunday  school  is  wrong,  as 
Kieh  lervices  should  be  a  voluntary  offering,  and  therefore,  if  possible, 
^  tUt  day  the  children  should  be  under  the  tuition  of  some  one  other  j 
^^  the  schoolmaster,  who  should   merely    superintend   the  general 
''•"^of  the  school.      Tliis  is.  of  course,  not  always  practicable  ;   but 
*^  supposing  that  he  had  to  teach  for  an  hour  or  two.  and  aid  the 
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iest  in  the  ci»lebratioQ  of  divina  service,  it  would  t 

m  an  ordliinry  day*a  sclioQHng,  Tiie  beaefit  woi 
Fgyman,  a»  it  would  leave  him  more  energy  to  d 
'  of  tbc  service.  In  pririslies  where  the  ministe^r 
lable  to  deliver  more  tbia  one  exhortation  from 
mscquence,  many  of  his  panftbiooers  who  cannot 
Yf  seldom,  if  ever,  hear  a  Bcnnoii,  he  would  be  enal 
services.  And  it  must  be  home  in  mind*  tbat  in  ill 
additional  aid  could  otherwise  he  jirocured,  for  wa 
Y  a  regular  curate,      I  could  point  to  a  neighbou 

incumbent  with  le^a  than  £150  per  annurn^  has«  ui 
iTee  servicea  eacb  iSunday.  besides  a  Wednesday  < 
he  was  ordered  by  hk  medica!  attendant  to  relinqu 
;unday,  and  the  week-day  Icelure,  In  multitudes  ( 
if  duly  qualified  a&sistants,  in  the  shape  of  ordai 
would  be  invaluable,  if  only  on  Sunday*.  This  tci 
»ome  de^ee  the  neceBBity  for  the  employment  of  "' 

the  clergy  of  overwhelming  parishes  ;  which  pra 

of  our  best  churchmen  to  be  highly  objectionaMe* 
'o  rai^  a  ^npenor  clas?  of  schoolmasters,  would  na 
lergy,  hut  to  encourage  persons  of  better  rank  at 
e  in  the  work,  becBii&c  they  would  not  fear  being 

half-educated  schoolmaijter-  A  person  of  rcspec 
I  any  business  or  profession,  in  the  acquirement  < 
I  to  endure  much  drudgery^  is  not  thought  the  less 
lis  own  clsy^s,  beuaui^e  it  is  necessary  for  bis  futi 
im  become  a  national  schoolmaiter,  and  his  lot  is 
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ZDO»t  grateful  thanks  for  bis  valuable  proposal,  I  beg  to  remark,  that 
thif  18  not  the  first  time  such  an  idea  has  been  entertained  ;  I  waji 
toldionie  time  since,  that  one  of  our  bishops  had  expressed  a  willing- 
ness to  confer  orders  on  qualified  schoolmasters.  And  I  humbly  con- 
cenre,  that,  were  the  office  of  church  schoolmaster  thus  exalted,  many  of 
tbf  "regularly  ordained  clergy/*  of  whom  your  correspondent  speaka 
as  unemployed,  and  yearning  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  would  be 
tempted  to  undertake  the  office.  Then,  again,  the  endeavoui-s  to  create 
a  better  class  of  schoolmasters  by  the  higher  education  now  given  at 
tbe  tiuining  establighment*  will,  I  believe,  be  thrown  away  as  to  their 
direct  object,  unless  the  parties  thus  qualified  experience  greater  encou* 
ragemcnt  than  is  at  present  given,  to  persevere  in  the  profession  ;  for 

ithcjr  will  soon  find,  that  they  are  fitted  for  employments  not  only  more 
bcmtive,  but  in  which  they  may  maintain  a  higher  station  in  society. 
With  an  apology  for  the  loose  manner  in   which  these  few  remarks 
IR  ftruDg  together, 
I  am.  Rev.  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 
October  20th,  1843.  P^oagooits  Rusticcjs. 


A  FAIR  STATEMENT  OF  THE  POSITION  OF  SCHOOL- 
MASTERS. BY  ONE  OF  THEMSELVES. 


Rw,  Sia» — I  should  feel  greatly  obliged  by  your  inserting  the  following 

I ilKfft  remarks  upon  the  letter,  signed  "  Droitwich,**  in  the  last  number 
of  your  valuable  Journal. 
Vour  correspondent  objects,  that  **  schoolmasters  are  overworked  and 
^odeipaid.'*  That  they  generally  have  had  enough  of  school  at  the  end 
tf  the  day.  I  think  there  is  little  doubt :  but  it  by  no  means  follows,  that 
^fe  energies  are  so  exhausted  thiit  they  would  not  be  able  (willing,  I 
to  certain,  they  w^ould  he)  to  assist  the  clergy,  by  visiting  the  sick  and 
poor,  performing  part  of  the  heavy  duty  on  the  Sabbath,  &c.,  and  en-* 
«4rouring,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  to  help  make  yp  for  the  "  insufficiency 
of  tlie  present  number  of  the  clergj^ ;"  and,  to  be  asiiisia/its  to  the  clergy 
l*liould  be  the  limit  of  our  ambition.  It  should  not  be  considered,  that 
I  Jfic  elevation  to  the  office  of  deacon  should  necessarily  involve  tlie 
I  licence  to  preach,  or  be  regarded,  as  at  present,  merely  as  a  stepping- 
f'tfme  to  a  still  higher  office  ;  unless  such  elevation  might  in  some  very 
'^Te  iiistJiQces,  and  after  a  long  probation,  be  deemed  advi.^able.  If  the 
*Um  of  £30  (which  many  incumbents  would  gladly  pay  in  remuneration  of 
I^Juch  lervices  as  we  might  render)  were  added  to  tbe  present  income  of 
;tioniil  schoolmaster,  it  would  enable  him  to  have  many  of  the 
*,  where  he  has  now  only  the  necessaries  of  life,  I  think  tliut 
^lopting  "  Presbyter's"  plan  would  do  much,  very  much,  tu  raise 
cbsmcter  and  position  of  the  national  schoolmaster*  What  is  it 
jj^t dumps  the  ardour  and  slackens  the  energies  of  the  schoolmaster? 
I  * "«  knowing  that  he  cannot  hope  to  better  his  condition^^that  he  can- 
["*^eiptct  to  rise  above  w^lmt  he  now  is.     Give  him  something  to  look 


dermte  his  position  m 

«t  llic  Mine  time  increftse 

r  and  Ibftt  hope  will  gire  hicn  the 

for  tibe  l^gher  mud  better  poaition  to 

wamf  in  a  grcat  measine 

It  should  be  remem- 

of  gcoerml  education  for  the 

I  ^hmk  that  it  must  be  ae- 

heen  done,  nkhoogfa  tiiere  L$  no  doubt 

U  we  go  on  in  anjthmg  like  aiith* 

the  nest  tluitT  yean  will  be 

•o  summarilj  upon  commit* 
Amf  inteifaeDce  opon  the  part  of  com- 
[  In  their  seal  for  what  they  may  consider  the 
And  perhaps  we  are  apt  to  take 
oienoe,  before  anf  is  leaat^  We  are  necessanly  obliged  to  be  rather 
tepocie;  m  sdaaol  onr  wiE  is  law.  and  we  perhaps  carry  uninteution- 
nly.  unknowingly,  sofAewhat  of  the  same  feeling  «mt  of  school,  and 
think  that  fault  b  being  found,  when  the  intenUou  is  only  to  advise. 
I  certunly  hare  not  found  any  proncncss  to  interftreuce  on  the  part  of 
conndttcea*  either  with  respect  to  the  management  of  the  school  or  the 
extent  to  whi<^  the  edncation  ahnnld  be  earned ;  their  only  condition 
being,  what  erery  one  will  acknowledge  to  be  indispensable,  that  the 
edncation  giren  should  be  based  npon  religk>n, — the  religion  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

I  certainly  think,  that  schoolmasters  haw  frequently  "  improved  th«r 
condition  by  teaching  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  well.'*  It  must 
be  acknowledged,  that  these  elements  are  indispensably  necessary,  and 
must,  to  a  certain  extent^  be  made  standards  of  election :  for,  howerer 
great  the  genius  of  the  fichoolmaster  may  be,  unless  he  is  thoroughly 
grounded  in  elementary  knowledge,  he  must  fail  in  the  education  of  the 
young. 

llie  treatment  of  schoolmasten  may  not  be  all  that  they  wish,  or 
that  they  deserve  -,  but  it  will  genendly  depend  in  a  chief  meas^nre 
upon  their  deserts — upon  their  conduct  and  deportment  in  school, 
and  out  of  school — in  fact,  upon  the  efficient  fulfilment  of  their  duties. 
both  public  and  private-  The  respect  that  we  pay  to  our  commit- 
tees and  subscribers,  will  in  some  measure  be  returned  from  fhem  to 

Venturing  to  indulge  the  hope,  that  "  Presbyter's  Plea  for  the  Ad- 
mission of  certain  Schoolmasters  into  Holy  Orders/*  will  not  be  entirely 
lost  sight  of ;  or,  rather,  that  it  will  be  well  discussed  in  all  its  various 
bearings  upon  the  church,  the  school  room,  and  the  population  at  large. 
especially  the  middle  classes,  and  that  it  may  lead  in  good  time  to  i 
practical  result. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Rev.  Sir, 

Your  most  Obedient  Servant. 
NaVt  17M,  1843.  A  Surhev  National  Scboolmas 
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^  Ind  lie  mt  of  bi»  fife  1 

p§h;  but  jet,tt«eenvtoaK^tii«tCbef«ar«i 
paioitB  ia  tlicir  viirk,  i 
I  wfll  Dolilten]it  tDdoeiibe  the  ^ 
vmted  imder  partittilxr  ctrctiflMtuicei.  but  1 
^dkkli  omj  rery  nmdHkf  be  canied  iiibi  effect. 

The  gcoenl  custom  of  prggiitingm  god^uU  mhdk  &  biiife  i 
book.  coDnneads  itsdtf  to  ow  fee1mg»  as  mfOHiUe  ind  fsod; 
not  be  well  for  wpoman  to  eztead 
I      into  the  bands  of  cateebDfaeoa  aome  of  tiie  vabMble  maka  wUo&  are  to 
^bie  found  on  the  appropriate  subjects  of  tbeir  tortmctJoos,  na..  tbe  Cirvd, 
^Blbe  Lord'«  Prayer,  the  Ten  Commuiflnietits  ? 

H      What,  for  instance,  can  be  easier,  than  for  crtrj  spooaor  to  pieaeiil  hit 

^  eo<kliild  witii  fcome  one  treatise  by  a  stamdard  writer  on  tbcae  rompen* 

ffiitms  of  cbri&tian  faith  and  duty*  with  an  intimation  that  inquiry  wUl 

be  made  on  some  future  day  aa  to  the  manner  in  which  the  work  baa 

been  turned  to  account. 

This  suggestion  is  so  simple  in  its  nature,  that  some  may  be  incrodu* 
loos  as  to  any  real  eiKcacy  which  could  result  from  its  adoption. 

In  my  opinion,  however,  the  eifect  would  be  most  valuable,  if  tlu* 
present  were  attended  with  no  further  benefit  than  this — thut  the  cliilil 
fcH  his  sponsors  to  take  a  real  interest  in  his  BOurn  licalth,  by  thrir  uliuw 
ing  an  anxiety  to  do  their  parts  to  remind  the  youth,  thut  the  tijne  Vk  ^ 
approaching  when  he  would  be  expected,  inlellij^ently  mid  drills*  rat 
;to  cowfiiro  and  ratify  with  his  own  mouth  and  corutnl,  uU  thi* 
undertook  for  him. 
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Tbere  are  »evenJ  reasonft  vhj  works  on  the«e  compendium?,  nthcr 
ban  on  other  sabjects,  should  be  brought  by  sponsors  under  the  notice 
[of  their  godchildren. 

Firtr^  the^e  jltc  subjects  which,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  they  art 
e»peciiiUy  charged  in  the  baplLgmal  senrice,  to  take  care  that  their  chil- 
dren  shall  learn. 

Next,  the  nomber  of  dtvinea  who  have  written  on  these  subjects,  pr«' 
Bent«  so  large  a  field  for  selection,  that  treatises  may  be  pointed  out 
suitable  for  all  classes,  from  the  humblest  scholar  in  our  natioiwl 
schools,  up  to  the  most  adranced  pupil  in  our  mo&t  famous  sciiiinarici» 
for  sound  learning  and  religious  instruction.  Seeker  on  the  Catechi«n» 
Anderson  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  are  from  price  and  style  within  tbe 
range  of  the  former  class  ;  while  the  works  of  Pearson,  Barrow,  he-* 
afford  ample  scope  to  eicercise  the  superior  faculties  and  powers  of  tb^ 
latter. 

A  third  advantage  which  arises  torn  works  of  this  nature  is^  th^^* 
though  the  field  for  selection  is  most  extensive,  we  can  hardly  make  * 
wrong  choice.     The  differences  of  opinion  which  prevail  among  vario^* 
dasses  of  theologians,  are  seen  the  least  in  their  treatises  on  the^ 
puints.     In  expounding  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ten  Cof^ 
mandments,  nearly  all    writers  speak  the    language,   if   they   do  la^ 
breathe,  the  spirit  of  the  church  universal.  V 

1  mentioned,  that  sponsors  give  their  godchild  cause  to  rememb^ 
them  by  pecuniary  presents.  Every  thmg  which  evinces  kindly  feeliipJ 
QH  their  part,  or  can  create  affectionate  remembrance  in  the  other,  is  tT"^ 
Ije  cherished  and  maintained.  But,  Sir.  ought  not  sponsors  gravely  ^ 
inquire,  how  far,  by  the^  welUiutentioned  presents,  they  forward  M 
defeat  the  great  object  they  should  have  at  heart  ?  What  effect  do  theJP 
ftcts  generally  produce  on  the  child  ?  Do  they  tend  to  mortify  or  tC^ 
cherish  the  covetous  desires  of  the  world,  and  the  carnal  desires  of 

This  has  brought  me  to  a  subject  which  admits  of  considerable  dl 
cu'iMon.  Without  entering  into  it  now,  I  would  only  add,  that  I  feel 
convinced  of  the  desirableness  and  necessity  for  boys  to  have  money; 
which  they  can  cidl  their  own ;  but  it  seems  to  me  far  more  mischief 
arises  from  an  abundant,  than  could  possibly  anse  from  a  stmted  supply. 
The  extravagance  which  i^  laid  to  the  charge  of  young  men  at  college. 
r  wherever  they  mav  be  placed,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  natural  conse- 
^Lnce  from  the  injudicious  kindness  of  parents,  sponsors,  and  intended 
TZdB  in  furnishiog  them  at  school  with  an  immoderate  aUowance.  M 
^^^^       '  Yours  moat  faithfully,  M 

St.  Olave  Jewry.  '      "^ 

*  *  The  following  was  sent  m  by  an  esteemed  friend  some  time  ago 
*  .^rrT  the  former  imrt  printtd  on  one  side  and  the  latter  on  the  oth^ 
n:M^S^^9^  itself,  and  may  of  course  be  repricted  :-   | 

Thv  v^Nv*  uro  uF^n  tne.  O  God.-P»ALM  Lvi.  v.  U. 

t  c  iK^  A^v  «4,*,i  as  one  of  the 
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sihould  be  able  to  lentu  whai  a  sulcinii  vow,  prumise,  mid  profession 
ide  in  h         namCf  at  on  184 

Sp^yfiMfM   Ihtiie$, 

Phiy  for  this  Child  Daily. 

Sec  ilmt  this  Child  be  iusiructed,  **  so  soon  as    he  will  be  nblc  to  leani/'  io 

the  ni€5iTimt(  of  the  baptisroal  pramise*^  tind  vows. 

iKt  your  dilij^euce  thai  this  Child,  wheii  uf  n  proper  a^c,  be  brought  regu- 

Urlr  to  churchy  and  that  b         education  be  aireeted,  as  ftur  as  po^iible,  by 

the  p<ari5b  clerg^ymaD, 

-^ .  Take  caje  that  in  due  Ume  tln«  Child  be  brought  to  the  Bbbop  lo  be  con- 
firmed by  him. 

^.  Order  Tour  uwrj  life  and  conversation  after  tlie  rule  of  God's  comnjandnieiits, 
md  rejiTnlarly  atteijd  tlie  most  Holy  Sa^jmineni  uf  the  lAsrd's  Suppler,  and 
all  other  urdinaoces  of  grace,  that  you  may  be  enabled  It*  do  sii. 
ttut  may  God  help  ifou  in  ihu  your  endeavimr  to  (floriftf  His  ^iame<,  to  servt  His 
tAuTvh^itnd  lo  ttrvngthai  the  hattd.*  of  Hii  ttnnisters. 


AT  WHAT  AGE  SHOULD  A  CHILD  BE  TAKEN  TO 
CHURCH  ? 

Riv.  SiE, — In  the  hopes  of  excitiiig  some  discusaion  on  a  very  inter- 
citing  question,  and  of  obtaining  an  answer  that  may  satisfy  my  own 
^bt»  and  be  of  service  to  your  readers,  may  I  ask,  *'  at  what  age  you 
recommend  a  child  to  be  taken  to  church/* 

Some  recommend  a  very  early  age,  with  the  idea,  that  impressions 
^  then  made  on  the  young  mind  of  a  wholesome^  deep,  and  serious 
claricter ;  others  would  not  take  the  child  to  the  public  services  of  the 
•actuary,  until  he  can  in  some  degree  enter  into  and  appreciate  the 
^ployment  of  prayer  and  praise. 

Muy  1  respectfully  ask  for  your  opinion  on  this  subject,  or  such  notice 
*rf  it  in  your  Journal  as  may  elicit  the  thoughts  of  some  of  your  cor- 
**V>adents.  I  remain,  Rev.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Ort.  IBM.  1843.  W.  B.  A. 


^B  KNOWLEDGE    OF    LANGUAGE     MORE    IMPORTANT 
THAN   THAT   OF  OBJECTS. 

w.  Sir. — An  interesting  article,  illustrative  of  the  generally  defective 
^oc^tion  of  female  servants  in  the  Scotch  metropolis,  appeared  in 
^Wbcrs'  Edinburgh  Journal  a  month  or  two  ago.  The  facts  embodied 
^K  though  somewhat  ludicrous,  are  important  in  an  educational 
point  of  view,  and  merit  the  attention  of  the  philanthropist.  It  is  not, 
liou'^^^r  my  intention  to  offer  here  any  comment  upon  them.  I  merely 
'"iQ<ie  to  the  article,  as  having  reminded  me  of  an  anecdote  of  a  servant, 
*W  mistress  found  it  necessary  to  part  with  her  for  a  fault,  different 


— :ir   ir^   r  tx^*  rrrrrs^  i-  ire  air  uunaAisc.  xad  which  happens  toi 

":   i^r?    r    •*r  »T.-       s  MT-  rii;  tossrrBit  ±-3Qi  x  school  for  the  lower 

:ja««s.  .  rrr.  «a.3z.  hk   zas^asi  "u  rui  k  i  icmestic.     The  ladj  b 

«r*.  tSL-wn  -rr  ssr  ^SKsia  can  tz?:-.-t>r>I:r'  zt  ^fxoncter.  and  is  pecoliaxlj 

■-ai-^s:'-    T    =i:ac?   k  t7i=^  "Ttrsm   htj   vs  i'lzies.     She,  however, 

■■  v    r:i«    .\'^  rr-Tsc   '^'^c^^*^:::^  .:?  ^-s  t-t:  jl  :z3  case  completely 

■^^*.        .  T-Ti,      ■    lizi^TrxiT'  u  icT  r-^TiL    N^  inune  ccald  the  giri  call 

^   T —  -  -liji      -r-rr-   -^    Ti^L-^'-^sT  ii.'x^z  x  irs  form  or  use,  was 

•    -_-         ~--::r^  "ir-r  :=r    :ii::il  -¥1*  really  incapable  of 

^    -.'-     ^^r-.-,'-r.-.rv    r  z    -r^-  v:r:».  "^.ir  ±rire  eusted  not  be- 

r.'--  «.^    .    -..n-z-ui-^i^.  ;:.  — e  J417  feir  herself  com- 

^    ..   .>:    t:.::  -  t^^t-ii   :.:r  ioctu-j-ir?.     Tzie  school  from 

■  .  -^    ^-^ M    Ti-^    "V:::  -n-i^Ti-  dii  zee  1:  that  time  afford 

^.^  .  .  -.^  ^.,^  ^^^^  ^^.  ^^j-jce  icijmizrsii  with  domestic 

■    *-         -         T. r.:..  -u^    -i«~  s::r^:ts':fi  :li:  ic=ie  instruction 

-   •   -•         .    -:   ^-  '  :      T:  >  -..-i  T-L*  >:  -^ir  i«iic:;ci.     It  was  to 

-     -  r  *    -^  -.:.    ;■..—  . "t^  :i   iTi    .^-.-uiz  7Ji:l--aopher.  who, 

..    '«^j>    -.>c   r^/;.   'vjr  .v- >  rj   jorz.  replied  "that 

«        '^'.-     -    ".    ■.'•.-■'-■^  Tieu  ^tf"  :e--JC';  ~^c:""  and  if  in 

•-.    ^-  -v:.-^   -.uft^v   i.ni-.r-T  3i:t-«  T^rf  contemplated 

■     •    ■     ■  •     .    -.-:-.:i  LS.\  :;:*  .i   r:-;-_:i';  -;ne*.  the  object 

■   -  ■  -  -1  .•    *-.     f.-.-'^.-J  -  ri^-z^'i      f  1:  if  :l:e  object  of 

>•  -^^ '.•'.■>*'.  -     -^*.i^.;  T:,r  -:*.J.,",*r  ::  flz^ire  their  feel- 

"^  ■■•■.-  ..-^  ^■"^  \:>.  ?^-*.  -  t  :  n  isc  z::  «r:r  here.   Xo, 

''^         *     ■  o  *    ■■-  .  "ia-  ■::  -^ri"  .'*  5^'^=^  *'  :c  frheren:  in  oar 

-     ■  -..-•:.--:.    :-.-^i:  r:  Ti.:h  rhe  cirision  of 

^-        ^  -    ..-^  ..v:    rr  l:  ;;*.-.-^:.^>?   vf  — :?:  f-icAT.-^ar  to 

•.-.■.    --.^     ..-..     -:>*.:  :'ij^-     •-.■.>:>  i:zf.  their  con- 

■'^     ■  .    -  .  •    :^  .;•'.'.-:-  r:~    lt.:  >i:>:-l:r  to.  those 

-.  •    -■    -.    >  — ;..t;,-.:    z  71l'  Ldlj  TocTLtions. 

\  :-  :  •<       .:  *Ti;i^  :^  ::  ihc  indaence 

^  ".        *..>.:  :^:.:: ;  :.c  t^i  =.:=LiTT5  izi  energies 

^         *-         -^    :         :..:.-     •  i  ;=  :1:— fzt  cf  the  far 
X    ^  ^        ■.-•!:>    ::  ri;  rr=A:  bcviTcf  the 

"*■•■•.■:■,*  .-  -  ".:;  ::c-^:-'j-  frfcuentlTto 
'    ■  --.  V.  -  V. •..-.,   ..^  ..   -: .  ^r. ::.- :aj^  :;■  :z=::  ire  neces- 

'^  ..;.-."        -:..->     lii  1117 -J  h:$c  whole  life 

^  "  ^  -  ^  i   •,  *   >  • .  .:   .   ».-i-;3>    ::  -._:i  :hr  erects  too 

y-    "*   ^     "  ^     :,    si.-..    :r    .-    .  rj •  -  :i:  sl:^;    >.i5 -r  o^vasion 

;     ■'*'         ^  •  •■    "^    .-.:   ,v.-x ■«.:.?*  ::7  ri-.-riz^  i::5cul- 

'^  -         .    .       v..  :^.     .::.-...        ::y^s    :j.:r::/re.  :h;   hai^it  of 

*  _'   ■  ■  ■   7^'-    ■    -       x.v.v.>  ic-  >:...-.  i^- :.  ^.-^T-u.:  ;.>  ::  :<  possible 

•  '-;-  '  "-  .v.vjv:  l^':  r, -•:•,- r  ::  :.:>  n::.i  rezicrs  him 
^\'  '  ".'.'■'  '*-->■■::  ^*::  X  .«>.-■  ,:  ■.  -..^r:  .:.  ;.:-t  r.itijnil  c^onver- 
^:;_  .  ..;■  ■;';";  V  -■  :::v:v..>  -;.  :  . :  ::::i;::  ^c-::=:eI:^  and 
^^!"V■.V^   ^;:'  ^\.     "■^;  ^  '    "■    ^;V    -    -fi^-"'    "::-:-:r  .7^  ~A.r:y.  even  of 

rj.     "■;'■'  * ^>  ■•  ;.-   i:.*     .:.-        ^  :   :   ;   ^-..;:  ;.:..■.  .xu:-.*;ve  inte- 

;-':;^  :.',-::  ';"V*^'^     ;'  ''  -^:-^.::.-:  .-^  v.^.:.  .-  ■ -.V^rj:   :.-c  unless 

•.    .-.._.,.   ,  .1....  :.ivi    >:^::  r^,::  :;  r-r-;::  hla    >!hvr«iso.  he  is 
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qually  itscapable  of  defeodtog  his  country  in  war.  The  uiuformity  of 
hit  stationary  life  naturally  corrupts  the  courage  of  hia  mind,  and 
lukn  him  regard  with  abhorrence  the  irregular,  uncertain,  and  adven- 
tOTOtts  life  of  a  soldier.  It  corrupts  even  the  activity  of  his  body,  and 
nndera  him  incapable  of  exerting  his  strength  with  vigour  and  perse- 
veruce  in  any  other  employment  tban  that  to  which  he  has  been  bred. 
His  dexterity  at  his  own  particular  trade,  seems,  in  this  manner,  to  be 
acquired  at  the  expense  of  his  infellectual,  social,  and  martial  virtues- 
But  b  every  improved  or  civilized  society  this  is  the  state  into  which  the 
hbciuriiig  poor,  that  is,  the  great  body  of  the  people,  must  necestarily 
^Unless  government  takes  some  pnius  to  prevent  it." 

ITiere  appears  to  be  at  the  present  duy  a  great  tendency  to  rate 

iiigWy  the  value  of  objects  in  communicating  instruction  to  the  young, 

sndio  support  of  the  practice  we  sometimes  hear  quoted,  the  example 

Mid  juficesa  of  Pestalozzi.      Now  that  Pestalozzi  did  avail  himself  of 

l^tMh  9ii  as  objects   could  afford  him  in  imt>arti ng  information  to  his 

^Booag  charge,  and  that  objects,  when  skilfully  used,  may  be  of  service 

Hiir  fchis  purpose,  it  would  be  idle  to  deny.     But  it  may  be  asked,  how 

■Bsf  thej  become  useful  ?      Those  who  have  much   considered  the  sub- 

BjectMiU  perhaps  agree  with  me  in  saying,  chiefly  by  extending  and 

^itfuieriug  more   precise   the  pupil's  knowledge  of  language.     In  say- 

^  this,  1  hope  I  do  not  underrate  the  value  of  objects  as  au  educational 

*f*pl»nce.     iSome  there  may  be.  who  expect  from   these  introductions 

^^  schools  greater  advantages  than  thes-e;  but  how  far  they  may  be 

I  justified  by  experience  in  doing  so,  it  is  for  you.  Sir*  and  your  renders 
lojodge. 
lilt  fallacy  of  the  notion,  that  things  can  at  all  supply  the  place  of 
'erhil  language*  has  long  ago  been  exposed  in  a  manner  wortliy  the 
jJj^Qrdiiy  of  such  an  hypothesis,       But   I  think  it  probable  tlmt  Mr* 
vulhver  was  one  of  your  early  acquaintances,  and.  if  so,  you  will  have 
^CQ  iiitroduced  by  him  to  the  famous  Lagadontan  Academicians,  one 
^'  wbute  schemes  was,  you  remember,  "  for  entirely  abolishing  aU  words 
^nitiocver,  and  this  was  urged  as  a  great  advantage  in  point  of  health, 
**  *dl  as  brevity.     For  it  is  plain,  that  every  word  we  speak  is,  in  some 
l^l^^ee.  a  diminution  of  our  lungs  by  corrosion,  and  consequently,  ctm* 
l^^^tes  to  the  shortening  of  our  lives.      An  expedient  was   tberefoK 
pWettd,  that,  since  words  are  only  names  for  things,  it  would  be  more 
fc  Wftvcnicpt  for  all  men  to  carry  about  them  such  things  as  were  nece^ 
Ir^  ^  express  a  particular  business  they  are  to  discourse  on.    And  that 
^^tation  would  certainly  have  taken  place,  to  the  great  ease^  mm  veil 
*  "CQlth,  of  the  subject,  if  the  women,  in  conjunction  with  th*  wwH^W 
'*^^^  ilKt, r.f^^  Ijj^d  not  threatened  to  raise  a  rebelUou.  unlot  they  oupit 
ihe  liberty  to  speak  with  their  tongues,  after  ihit  mmouef  of 
.  -'irithers;  such  constant  irr  -  --■'  '^*  -nemiet  to  »c»fttc»  trr 

I  ^*  common  people.     However,  n.  (j«t  kftnwd  «ftd  wist, 

jj^tfcto  the  new  scl  '  '' 

l«i»uxiij-  this  in  con  V 
^  great,  snd  of  tranuu 
^  •  greater  btsodk  %\i 
"or  two  siTuog  •crraata  to  aiuu 


tAMylVitilS    UiiRlh    iUPQikTAWT 


i  idmmt  siukin^  under  iht  ^ 
[i%  mh^  mhipn  ihcj  met  m 
y^m  thsir  »iickft«  ifctiU  bold 
u|»  tWir  impkiueuU,  help  ««cb  otkm  1 

roil  ihti  writtr  hiw  taken  ootiee  «#  «l 

•  I   ckH^i4«.*iii.H!,  ftatnrl^*  the  ili&ciiltf«f 

^x*«4i^  h>r  ifHCwuiTr;  iince  all  the!" 

|iu'>  <vuUi  br  carrird   about  a* 
c\tuiU  Out  »iipplv  the   pkc^  of 
tY^iOiiJMia  ul  f  Kui|c».  BUiil  wiiichp  CTcn  v&si  vt  i 
Mx^  m  ^  }>0  iuv\  but  iitt  tfxpreasipg'  or  i]iipl]rB|r  Ha 

.  *  tK^<ir  ti»  u»  yc  tu  tut-h  other, 

U«  tiuij.  It  b  ol  lh«.^  utmost  impcrtan(»  tlui  «e  i« 
j  4  friiii  Ww9f  dat^es  commttted  to  our  dm^  wm 
1.^  ^  liumiMpt  u  i£k4iy  be.  It  h  not  our  pn-fcal 
]  v^iMlh  fc»  i^ifi^  ti^  tmth  of  this  propoaition.  B^fe 
«  «ii4  ti>  M^e  tl  tn^iiEed  in  &ti  mtelUgibk  m&naer 
I  «fNMfti.  «9  amy  t^^h  recomoiend  four  excdkiit  le 

.  ^mm^'^  ^  t^m^a^*  &$  i^  leadiiig  branch  of  EkraeHli 

*  ^s^iK^b^mtsifkHt  id  our  assertion*  we  are  conteAlf 
I  ♦v'^Kv  ^  til«i  |H.^rltua  ol  TOUT  readers  practical! j  cng 

I «%  W»  tK.vti  ubiAiii  lu  fti»tilcg»L  Maj  I  be  permitted 
«iH4*  w^  wiiT  vmhMl^  ifoev  bj  two  or  three  aphori 
W  fit4  v«  iW  «u«borV  lit ws,  and  which  add  to 
mmJI   v'^tfct^iiti^m   1^   tile  iubject  under  considt 


with«^^^  ^*^Ai»«iJ>  ibit  5<|%hcre  of  their  (the  pu[^U'a 
•i<i^^  i%v  i«i)4*aX-c  ^.*l  i*^ttx't*  ttUlio!^  under  their  ov 


EbccQt  eo  thai  ^fV 

More  tbe  pedod  whok  cbe^  an^ 

1  f top  BkOC  DCFV  to  HBjUilH.  JUlP  t^ 

boob"  iff  used  bjrFt^tMlani  lusw 
wbo  may  not 
ntm.  I  UB  not 
dioieaetfatli  a 
unov,  Qoder 


W.  Ron. 


BOW  TO  TEACH  9011536  WW  D&CTXrKm,  tSPtCVkLLY 
W1TB  UKS  CXJIfiaCfi 

Hw.  Sia.— In  tbe  ywr  Iffl^ 
gotcmoKot  md  aiflteii  <# 

bwiago, 

Tbll  k  »  MHT  tP 

tlie  mijid  of  a  doU, 

That  it  is  «v«it  t» 
UlorbodiSi' 

to  expect  frooimeUdm 
k  W  never 

tie 
priodple*; — 

ThmUze  tester 
iDition  and 
na^  rigofxyoilf «  ft  Inllf 

AppljxDg  tlsa  ptmofkt  to  1^ 
DtctatioD  SpeQm^  Leaaona,  I 
erciaes,  Tery  an^ar  to  die 
operadoii  for  a 
diarge, 

Tbe  teadter  hftTing 

Dt  for  the  leaaoii*  commmem  Igf 

ifd.  letter  bf  fetter,  AmAj  wm4 
en  upuo  tbeir  atatea,  hMf  ^ad 

„ea  the  wBde  of  ^e  leSfioa  d  & 

at  not  before),  tibc 
the  pupils  rqieatiQg  it 
voice.     The  next  word  ia 


I  the  same  wrt.  and  } 


«*•»! 
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by  the  class,  and  so  on  until  a  sentence  or  a  convenient  portion  o^H 
lesson  18  given  out  and  written.  The  teacher  then  reads  tho^e  wot 
which  he  has  just  given  out,  and  afterwards  calls  upon  the  pupils  I 
spell  them  from  their  slates,  each  pupil  in  turn  spelling  one  word. 

At  this  time  those  pupils  that  made  mistakes  in  writing  the  w^ord 

may  he  allowed  to  correct  them  ;    Uut  every  such  ca^e  shoulil  be  nafl 

down  by  the  teacher.  9 

The  teacher  then  proceeds  to  dictate  anotiier  sentence  or  portion  h 

the  same  manner,  until  the  whole  of  the  lesson  is  gone  through. 

While  the  dictation  is  proceeding,  the  teacher  takes  care  to  expjau 
to  his  pupils,  where  the  stops  are  to  be  placed,  when  capital  letters  ar< 
required,  gives  them  all  necessary  information  respecting  ortJiographica 
rules,  anomalous  sounds,  silent  letters^  &c.  ;  and  also  telb  them 
meanings  and  parts  of  speech  of  those  words  with  which  they  were 
previously  acquainted. 

When  the  whole  of  the  lesson  has  been  given  out  and  explained  bj 
the  teacher,  and  written  and  epelt  by  the  pupils,  it  is  reheai^sed  frODC 
the  beginning  in  the  following  manner  {—Commencing  with  the  tel 
word  of  the  lesson,  every  pupil  in  turn  spells  a  ward  from  his  slate, 
and  tells  its  signification  and  part  of  speech,  together  with  such  othei 
particulars  as  the  teacher  may  require,  until  all  the  words  of  tlie  lesson 
are  correctly  spelt  and  thoroughly  explained. 

The  experience  of  sevend  years  has  proved,  that  if  the  teacher  dictates 
the  lesson  carefully  and  distinctly  in  this  way,  giving  all  the  necessary 
explanations  as  he  proceeds,  very  few  mistakes  will  be  made  by  the 
pupils.  Those  which  do  occur  should  be  noted  down  as  being  the  re- 
sult of  gross  and  i^nexcusable  carelessness. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  by  this  method  the  pupils  have  every  necessary 
information  and  explanation  afforded  to  them  upon  the  subject  of  the  lea- 
soWi  and  it,  therefore,  only  now  remains  to  exact  from  them  an  adequate 
return.  In  order  to  effect  this  object,  the  pupils  are  directed  (imme* 
diately  after  the  rehearsal  above-mentioned)  to  rub  out  from  their  slates 
every  word  of  the  lesson.  When  this  is  thoroughly  done,  the  teacher 
proceeds  to  dictate  the  whole  lesson  over  again  word  byword,  very  deli- 
berately and  distinctly,  but  without  spelling  the  words,  the  pupils  being 
now  required  to  write  all  the  words  correctly  without  any  aid  whatever 

All  mistakes  made  by  the  pupils  during  this  reproduction  (these 
usually  very  few)  are  carefully  checked  and  corrected  as  they  occur, 
the  teacher  and  his  assistants,  who  for  this  purpose  walk  behind  the 
pupils  and  examine  their  slates,  as  they  proceed  with  the  lesson.  These 
mis-spelt  and  corrected  words  are  entered  into  a  book  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose, in  order  to  form  part  of  a  spelling  lesson  at  some  future  time. 

By  the  method  above  detailed,  every  word  is  presented  in  a  correct 
form  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  through  the  medium  of  both  the  eye  and 
the  ear.  This  correct  impression  is  rendered  deep  and  Ijisting  by  the 
close  attention  which  every  pupil  must  of  necessity  give  to  the  lesson, 
in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  reproduce  it  correctly  afterwards  ;  and 
this  reproduction  also  tends  to  make  the  impression  indelible.  At  all 
events,  we  may  hope  that  by  thus  pre-occupying  the  mind  with  truth 
we  raise  a  strong,  if  not  an  insuperable,  barrier  to  the  entrance  of  error. 


i 
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I  have  found  thts  method  wtirk  so  efttisfuctorily  both  to  tirachef  mid 
pupils,  in  schools  of  entirdy  clis«imiliir  characters,  that  I  \cnture  to 
mbmit  it  to  your  notice,  sincerely  tru^tiiig,  tiint  should  you  think  fit  to 
iniert  it  in  your  JoumaJ,  it  may  prove  equally  u*cful  to  others* 

Most  respectfully  youm* 


ON  THE  VENTILATION  OF  SCHOOL- ROOMS, 

Suppose  a  school- room  to  be  30  feet  square  and  9  feet  high,  it  will  con- 
tain 13.996/X)0  cubic  inches  of  atmospheric  air.  According  to  Davy 
ifld  Thompson,  two  accurate  and  scientific  chemist*,  one  iiiiiividujil 
respirea  and  contaminates  6,500  cubic  inches  of  air  in  one  minute  ;■ — 
50  echolars  will  respire  325,000  cubic  inches  in  the  same  time,  lu  about 
^  minutes  all  the  air  of  such  a  room  will  have  become  contaminated, 
ilfesh  euppUes  are  not  provided.     The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  pro- 

Idiiced  by  the  respiration  of  50  scholars  will  be  about  750  cubic  inches 
ID  Vk  bour. 
From  these  calculations,  we  must  see  how  soon  the  air  of  a  school- 
teom  becomes  unfit  to  sustain  the  animal  powers,  and  how  unfavourable 
to  vigorous  mental  efforts  such  a  contaminated  atmosphere  must  prove 
to  be.    To  avoid  this  most  serious  evU  is  a  desideratum,  wliich  has  not 
yet  been  reached  in  the  construction  of  school- ho  uses.     In  my  opinion, 
^^  house    and    room,    which   is    closed  for  any   considerable    time 
^n  a  concourse  of  people,  should  be  warmed  with  pure  air  from  out- 
^-doors,  heated  by  furnaces  placed  in  a  cellar  (and  every  school- house 
*lwttld  have  a  cellar),  or  in  some  contiguous  apartment,  so  that  the 
Wipply  of  air  for  the  fire  i^hould  not  be  from  the  school-room.   Furnaces 
Ifcr  warming  external  air  may  be  cooiitructed  cheaply,  so  as  effectually 
» answer  the  purposes  of  warmth  and  ventilation. 
When  a  quantity  of  warm  fresh   air  is  forced  into  a  school -room  by 
as  of  a  furnace,  the  foul  air  is  forced  out  at  every  crevice,  and  at 
I  ventilating  passages ;  and  the  currents  are  all  warm  quite  to  the^ 
PS,     But  if  the  room  is  wanned  by  a  stove  or  fire-place,  the  cold 
'  from  without  rushes  in  at  every  passage  and  every  crevice*  and  while 
I  parts  of  the  body  oearest  the  fire  are  too  warm,  the  current  of  cold 
[rushing  to  the  fire  to  sustain  the  combustion,  keeps  all  the  other  parts 
^  and  uncomfortable.     This  is  a  most  direct  way  to  produce  disease, 
for  nothing  can  affect  the   system  more  unfavourably  than  currents  oC 
M|d  air  coming  upon  us  when  quite  warm. 

■  have  said  that  tsehool- houses  should  have  cellars  under  them.     The 
Eorcf     '    "*  '*  cold,  and  often  damp ;  Uiia 

,^iids  ^  while  the  bead,  in  a  region 

is  both  unnatural  and  ita« 

rro,  and  the  head  cooK  Ho 

i  .  3tuaily  cold.  In  BcbooW 

it.  ,u  to  be  cold,  wlidc  tkm 


WHAT   tS    A    BlLLWm} 

vppcr  strmtoin  of  air,  kept  bot  and  dry  by  a  lamg  reacb  of  pipe,  produccfl 
ft  rery  anpleasant  and  imlaTotiiable  state  of  die  head  i  Y^ert^o  and  syn- 
cope often  take  place  in  soch  a  room. 

The  htunan  body  \m  so  constituted,  that  St  can  bear  almost  any  de^ret 
of  beat  or  cold,  if  tbe  change  be  not  too  sudden*  and  aO  parts  of  it  to  be 
subjected  to  it  alike.  Wc  End  no  partknlar  ipcottTenieoce  from  leqji* 
Ting  air  at  tbe  temperature  of  90  d^;tees  on  one  hand,  or  at  zero  on 
the  other ;  but  inequalities  of  temperature  at  tbe  same  time  affect  m 
▼ery  dtfTerentiy,  and  can  nerer  be  suffered  for  a  long  time  witbonl 
danger.  j| 

Tbere  is  one  consideration  In  tbe  preparation  of  furnaces  for  wannfl 
rooms  that  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  object  should  be  to  force 
into  the  room  a  large  quantity  of  air  heated  a  few  degrees  aboire  the 
temperature  required,  rather  than  a  small  quantity  at  a  much  higbei 
temperature.  The  air  chambers  should  be  capacious,  and  the  passages 
free.  Tbe  air  should  always  be  taken  from  out  of  doors,  and  never  from 
a  ceUar.  The  air  of  a  cellar  is  often  impure  itself,  and,  if  pure,  a  cellar 
that  is  all  tight  cannot  furnish  an  adequate  supply.  The  whole  air  oi 
a  BchooUroom  should  be  changed  at  least  every  hour;  if  oftener,  il 
would  be  better.  If  a  cellar  i?  not  much  larger  than  the  room  above  iti 
this  supply  will  soon  be  eJthausted  also.  The  air  of  the  cellar  may  be 
suftcient  to  supply  the  combustion  of  the  fueL  This  is  all  it  should  do ; 
and  for  this  purpose  it  is  better  than  air  from  out  of  doors ;  as  the 
coldness  of  this  checks  the  heat»  and  diminishes  tbe  temperature  of  the 
fire,  and  its  power  of  heating  the  furnace. 

VlATOB, 


HOW  MANY  MAKE  A  BILLION  ? 


OB,      I 


Rkv,  Sib, — I  quite  agree  with  your  correspondent  G.  H.  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  Numeradon,  which  seems  to  be  too  much  overlooked,  not 
only  in  our  national  schoob*,  but  also  in  those  of  much  higher  preten- 
sions :  inasmuch  as  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  meet  with  boys 
who  can  work  out  a  rule-of-three  sum  without  an  error,  yet  cannot 
read  off  the  answer,  if  it  extends  to  seven  or  eight  places  of  figures, 
especially  if  it  contains  a  few  naughts.  Should  any  one  be  inclined  to 
dispute  the  fact,  let  him  take  any  number  of  boys,  of  14  or  15  years  of 
age,  who  have  received  an  ordinary  education,  and  make  the  experi- 
ment, and  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  in  two  cases  out  of  three,  the 
result  will  be  as  I  have  said.  ^ 

But  my  object  in  troubling  you  with  this,  is  not  to  point  out  a  uJm 
practical  way  of  teaching  numeration,  but  to  notice  what  I  should  haw 
thought  to  be  a  misprint,  had  I  not  met  with  several,  in  other  respects, 
men  of  Bound  judgments,  who  fell  into  tbe  same  error.  Now\  as  preci' 
»hn  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  all  matters  relating  to  education,  tt 
is  much  to  be  desired ,  that  the  name  of  everyplace  of  figures  should  ht 
well  defined  ;  and  that  w^hik  one  person  is  talking  of  billions,  anotbei 
should  not  understand  him  as  meaning  thousands  of  millions. 


i 
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^S-caot  fail  of  happening  as  matters  etand,  from  the  ambiguity  which 

f^f^viulB  with  respect  to  numbers  of  more  than  nine  places  of  figures* 

Your  correspondent  will  doubtless  admit,  that  the  word  bUlion  is  a 

Ooutniction  of  bimillion,  i.  e,,  a  million  twice  told,  or  a  miiliou  of  mil- 

litz^Tis,    According  to  G.  H.'s  own  explamition,  it  is  unnecessary  to  use  a 

E^^w  word  to  c]tpre«s  a  diiFerent  coUection  of  figures,  till  we  have  ex- 

b^^ tilted  every  combination  of  the   old  one.     Why  then  should  we  use 

^J3.«  word  bdlioD,  when  thousands  of  millions  would  answer   the  same 

pmjrpose.  and  express  the  quantity  without  risk  of  ambii^iiity  ? 

But  I  am  aware  that  I  may  be  met  here  by  the  question,  Would  you 

go  on  exhausting  the  old  word  throughout,  before  using  a  new  one,  i.tf,, 

v^'ould  you  go  on  to  milHons  of  billions,  before  using  the  word  trillion? 

l^    ««y  no.     We  have  the  word  trillion,  meaning  tri* million,  or  millionJ! 

tiajicc  told,  which  sufficiently  and  simply  expresses  the  quantity.     The 

tpsiile  then  will  stand  thus  : — 


§ 


5 


C3 


is  ^  lo  ^  &  t^   M   ii    :a 

12;  3  4  5,  6  7  8;  9  0  1.  2  3  4;  5  6  7.  8  9  0, 
*J»dioon  to  quatrilUons,  quintrillions,  &c»,  allowing  six  places  of  figures 
^  eich.  This  seems  to  me  rational,  and  according  to  analogy  ;  it  pre- 
*Wt8  DO  difficulty,  and  is  not  liable  to  he  misunderstood.  If  you  do  not 
""^  the  above  too  trite  or  common-place  for  your  columns,  and  can 
mmt  a  comer,  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  its  insertion,  as  1  am  convinced 
"^  there  is  great  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject. 

I  am,  Rev,  Sir,  your  obliged  servant, 

A  LOVHK  OP  PaKClSlON. 


A  SPECIMEN  OF  CATECHISING  VERY   YOUNG  CHILDREN. 

Tat  foUowing  paper  has  been  in  type  several  months,  the  Editor  hav* 
^H  Itept  it  back  simply  from  the  feeling,  that  some  of  his  readers,  for 
*ljoai  he  has  the  highest  respect,  may  regard  it  as  chDdtsh,  Any  one, 
^*»eter,  who  has  been  practically  engaged  in  training  teachers,  knows, 
^''^  in  a  majority  of  cases,  they  find  nothing  more  difficult  than  to 
y*'>tion  little  children.     I'hey  seem  to  have  nothing  to  say  but  "  What 


f>eitUt] 


*'  Wliai  is  so  and  so  ?*'  which,  though  of  some  use 


*^Q»miiiation,  is  of  little  or  none  in  instruction. 
.  *^  bbtory  of  the  following  queries  is  simply  this  ; — In  a  large  train* 
H  inatitution,  where  the  masters  were  often  set  to  write  out  a  hst  of 
?yc«tioos  upon  a  given  passage  (an  imperfect  exercise,  of  course,  hut 
^ftrjtbout  its  advantages),  it  was  found,  that  whatever  the  passage,  a 
^^  portion  of  the  questions  were,  mutatis  mutandis^  much  the  same  ; 
^^  the  longer  the  passage,  the  more  likely  was  this  to  be  the  case. 
To  obmte  this,  very  short  subjects  were  set,  and  a  larger  number  of 
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I  exicted.  r.^.»  Twenty  questions  on  the  word  ••Amen  ;"  Fifty  < 
lh€  **  Grace  before  Xleat/'  As  in  enoouragement  to  the  novices,  f 
following  was  gtren  as  a  specimen.  A  oonside ruble  number  of  tho 
who  are  now  semng  with  credit  at  the  heiid  of  large  schools,  havin 
thought  it  worth  tfacir  while  to  copy  the  mannscript,  the  Editor  is  dis 
posed,  alter  all.  to  regard  it  as  not  unsoited  to  this  Joamal.  Should 
his  readers  be  ^^oaed  to  think  so  too»  they  may  have  as  many  suebaj 
they  choose.  ■ 

wiwrr   Qvzmos^    ox    raa    '*  oaACs  bkforr    mbat/'    wjtb  a  sboim 

AKD  StlirLS  AtiDRS&S:    BBIKG  AX  ATTBUPT  TO  TBACH  THB  CEIL^ 
AT  OsrCB  BOTH  TUB  liBAKIXG  AND  THE  CSK  OF  IT, 

Bkss,  O  hovi,  these  Thy  pood  crcatiires  to  our  use^  and 
by  them  6l  us  fi>r  Thy  service,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lurd/ 

What  is  a  "  grace  ?**     [A  short  prayer  to  be  said  at  meal-times.] 

How  many  graces,  or  short  prayers^  are  to  he  said  at  meal* times  ? 

What  are  they  called  ? 

What  do    you  mean  by  *•  before  meat  ?"     [Before  any  meal — «- 
regular  meal,  as  dinner,  &c.] 

When  is  this  to  be  said  then  ? 

Is  there  any  other  grace  to  be  said  ?    WTien  ? 

What  is  that  called  ? 

To  whom  are  graces  (like  all  other  prayers)  to  be  Baid  ? 

Does  God  hear  us  ?     Does  God  always  hear  us  ? 

What  I  wherever  we  may  be.  or  if  we  speak  ever  so  low  ? 

Even  very  little  children,  when  they  pray  to  him  ? 

Is  not  that  very  good  of  so  great  a  Being  as  the  God  who 
heaven  and  earth  ? 

llien,  I  am  sure,  you  ought  to  be  very  thankful  ? 

And  very  good  ? 

By  what  name  do  we  address  God  in  this  prayer  ?  (or)  what  is  ' 
eaUed  ? 

**  These  thy  good  creatures"     WTiat  creatures  ?    [What  we  have  0 

to  eat.] 

Mention  some  different  kinds  of  things  that  you  have  to  eat. 

What  are  all  these  things,  and  every  thing  else  that  is  good 
called  in  this  grace  ? 

You  mentioned  •*  bread/'     Wliat  is  bread  made  of? 

What  is  flour  ?     What  does  flour  come  from  ? 

(Here  the  teacher  may  talk  for  a  mimtte  or  lu^  to  the  children  al$U^ 
wheat  and  unheal -Jields  and  grinding -mills,  &c.) 

Where  do  we  get  wheat  from  ?      [It  grows  in  the  fields^] 

If  God  would  not  let  the  sun  ehine  or  the  rain  ftdl,  would  any 
then? 

Who  mnkes  it  grow  then  ? 

Should  we  have  any  bread  then,  if  there  was  no  wheat  grown  ? 

Then  whose  "  creature"  is  bread  ? 

And  every  thing  we  eat  ? 


have  0 
d  tofl 
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Tell  me  again.  Why  do  you  call  them  all  '*  God's  good  creatures  ?'* 
^/Because  God  made  them,  and  gav©  them  to  us.] 
^K  TTien  we  ought  to  pray  to  God  to  give  us  all  we  want  to  eat  and 

la  what  prayer  particularly  do  we  so  pray  ?     [The  Lord*«  Prayer*] 

»\\liat  are  the  w*ord8  ? 
liVcD  ;  when  we  have  got  food.  '*  our  daily  bread/'  and  are  going  to 
t  it.  what  do  we  pray  to  God  to  do  to  it  ?     [To  bless  it  to  our  use.] 
"What  is  the  use  of  '*  our  daily  bread"  ? 
And  what  then  do  we  ask  God  to  bless  it  for  ?     [That  it  may  do  us 
good,  and  make  U9  strong.] 

If  God  would  not  give  us  "  his  good  creatures"  for  our  use»  what 
"would  become  of  us  ? 

According  to  this,  what  do  we  want  to  be  strong  and  healthy  for  ? 
How  must  we  serve  God  ?    What  must  we  do  ?    Tell  me  some  things 
we  mu&t  do»  if  we  wish  to  serve  Htm?     And^  some  things  we  must 

4iOtdo? 

What  has  our  food  to  do  with  our  serving  God  ?    [It  **  fits  us  for  his 
*  e/*  or  makes  us  fit  to  serve  Him,] 

When  people  are  ill  and  ready  to  die,  are  they  fit  then  to  serve  God  ? 
thca  we  cannot  serve  Him,  except  He  ^ —  ?  ** 
Does  it  make  people  happy  or  unhappy  to  serve  God  ? 
Whom  do  children  serve,  who  are  disobedient  to  their  parents,  or  tell 
^«,  or  use  bad  words  ? 

And  what,  when  they  die,  becomes  of  those  who  serve  the  Devil  ? 

But  what  becomes  of  thoi^e  who  have  served  God  ? 

Then  tell  me  what  good  children  are  like,  who  serve  God  ? 

Then  for  what  purpose  does  God  give  us  food,  and  "  bless  it  to  our 

Why  do  we  to  often  at  the  end  of  our  prayers  say,  "  through  Jesus 
^^t  our  Lord  ?"     Who  is  Jesus  Christ?     What  is  He  to  us  ? 
^of  «hose  sake  does  God  hear  our  prayers  ? 
Then  in  all  our  prayers  we  should  make  use  of  the  name  of ? 


What  is  this  that  I  have  been  questioning  you  about  ? 

Wlien  is  it  to  be  said  ?     To  whom  ? 

[J^^  many  things  do  we  here  pray  to  God  for  ? 

»mt  the  first  ? — the  second  ? 

rfota  whom  do  aU  our  blessings  come  r 

Aad  how  should  we  show  our  thankfulness  for  thera  ? 

^^*,  my  dear  childreUp  mind  that  every  day  before  dinner  you  always 

"^^QUr  hands  nicely  together  (so),  and  look  up  towards  heaven,  and 

*'  grace  before  meat**  slowly  and  reverentially.     And  then  God 

ays  give  you  plenty  to  eat  and  drink  ;  and  {what  is  better  still) 

by  His  grace  and  Holy  Spirit  to  serve  Hini,  and  so  make  you 

as  long  as  you  live  ;  and.  when  you  die,  He  will  take  you  to 

in  Heaven,  and  make  you  quite  happy  with  Him  there  for  ever 

for  Jesus  Chris t*s  sake.      Am^n, 

0  G  2 
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Crtnuu  inm  C|aritf. 


voas  hf  «y^  w  csttlbm 


CCkKTIBMATTOir. 

10  r^uM«h  ccclesaastica]  < 
jiuiieioas  nftnagemeiit  of  ycrar  i 


nf  llic  yoosfm  membefs  of  the 

BC  df  ue  iii4>«l  eflectoal  merits  of  pat  Ing  d 

flo^  jov  will  e:xcu5e  me  if  I  %  eoture,  bv  wa 

on  m  subject  wbicb  I  deem  exceeding 


i  te  ftofet  mat  of  tkis  ftpotsiolical  rite  as  an  espoci 
f  uieicmiBg  ovr  dwep  Inmi  simjiiurf  but  of  br 
» tbe  fold  of  ike  mucK  t^^  pordon  of  tbem  which  haa  wandered  inio  < 


^.J 


J  idi  the  cudessiiesB,  with  regaird  to  church  pridleges^  which  p 
'  IK,  ttiere  slill  exists  an  utxSetj  to  paitake  in  ihLs  rite.     One  might 
i  m  ealtiiig  siieb  an  ansiecr,  snpentillous;  bnt  it  is  difficult  to  apply  ax 
iHher  term  to  a  wish  whidt  seems  to  he  confined  to  the  participation  in  rite 
which  iBflj  vnioii  with  our  church,  while  little  real  desire  of  union  is 


i 


Persons  who  appear  to  hare  no  wish  reaUv  to  belong  to  the  churchy  still 
for  their  children,  admission  within  her  pale,  by  baptism.  Voiin^  persons  wl 
neTer  frequent  the  church,  and  who,  in  their  proc€«din<^  seem  oppused  to  be 
itiH  press  with  apparent  earnestness  to  receive  the  rite  of  confirmation,  and  the 
who  join  not  in  her  serrices  and  paflkke  of  the  f^cmment^^  administered  by  pe 
tons  unauthorised  hr  the  church,  istlU  desire,  from  time  to  tiine^  to  partictpal 
in  the  sacramental  and  outward  sinnbols  ot  a  communion  from  whien  they  hi 
bituallj  separate  themselves.  Hon  ever  really  inconsistent  such  conduct  mu 
be  esteemed  bj  a  sober  churchman,  yet  he  cannot  but  be  thankful  to  Ciod,  thj 
eren  a  semblance  of  the  lore  of  christian  unity  should  still  remain;  and  pm 
that  the  christian  xeal  and  prudence  of  the  minisiers  of  our  church,  may  fa 
these  remaining  embers  of  affection  into  the  bright  flame  of  cordial  unity. 

It  is  in  the  hoi>e  of  suj^gesting^  some  means  by  which  this  result  may  he  pn 
moled,  that  I  now  address  myself  to  you,  hoping  to  point  out  the  steps  by  whic 
Ihit  desirable  end  may  be  promoted,  through  the  due  preparation  of  ca.ndidat4 
fof  confirmation. 

But  as  mucli  of  the  tienefit,  to  l>e  derived  from  the  prepamiion,  must  depen 
cm  a  clear  under^ttanding  of  the  rite  it«ielf,  and  as  all  tlie  Mjniccs  in  our  churc 
are  steps  in  a  great  whole,  and  not  independent  of  each  other,  we  fhall  hard] 
succeed  in  placing  the  matter  rightly  before  the  candidate^  unless  wc  do  so  t 
showing  that  confirmation  is  a  connecting  linlc  between  the  Faeraments.  B 
baptism  the  child  is  admitted  into  the  christian  church ;  he  enters  into  covenai 
with  God,  and  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  his  church,  no  douhi  the  Almighl 
grants  such  grace  as  would  enable  llie  young  cliristiim  to  wjtik  in  the  ways  i 
godliness,  were  it  not  for  the  fault  of  himself,  or  of  those  under  whose  spiritm 
care  he  is  nhicerl.  This  grace,  whatever  it  may  he,  h  iu  tlie  language  of  oi 
church,  culled  regeneration — the  new  birth—the  commencement  of  the  christia 
life. 

It  is  unfoiimiatdy  obvious  fnira  sad  experience  that  many,  very  muny,  th 
grciittnass  of  young  persons  do  fall  Irtim  tins  state  of  grace;  yet  we  cannot  hd 
believing  tliEtt  s^mie  haie  alwiiys  continued  uuder  it.  WhenJ  therefore,  we  loo 
at  those  w  ho  come  to  us  i4>  he  prepared  for  confinnaiion,  who  come  to  reur 
those  vows  which  were  made  in  their  name  at  baptism,  we  shall  find  them,  "■ 
iher  persons  who  have  iilway;;  continued  under  gmce,  have  not  alway 
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P^tfect  or  free  fram  siQj  but  who  have  never  fallen  uwuy  from  the  state  into 

^^liicli  they  were  admitted  by  haptisiu :  or  whu  having:  fViUen  away,  have  b(»en  r^ 

^Oe^ed  aad  brought  once  more  under  the  influence  iif  ehristirtii  principles;  or 

llj»  who  having,  like  the  latter*  fiillcn  away,  have  never  enlertiiiiied  a  just 

»e  of  their  sin,  and  return  to  a  mere  fonmil  ocJtuovvledgcmeut  of  the  ueccj^sily 

seeidng  Gods  face^ 

The  reil  difficulty  of  preparing  candidates  consists — firsts  in  dl^dnij^uij^hing 
*««*e  three  class**  of  persons;  aud  secondly,  in  so  dealing  with  them,  as  shail 
^^  GtMi  R  mercy,  be  most  likely  to  lead  them  into  the  path  of  peace.     But  I 
Lunot  help  helievinj^  ilial  these  difhcultie^  axv  not  insupewble,  and  thai  if  wc 
lie,  God  will  enable  us  to  prtxluce  a  sensible  effect  on  tJie  flocks  which  he  has 
^^cxmmitted  to  our  charge. 

A^  far  an  the  practical  question  of  preparation  Ls  concemedv  it  will  not  he  ne- 
<~ic  ■mi  I J  to  draw  any  line  of  distinction  between  the  first  two  de&cnpUo[i)»  of  cate- 
^sS&itmeos.     They  who  have  fallen  awny  i%ill  Im?  more  likely  to  feel  the  weakness 
«i:i^d  the  wickedness  of  our  nature,  e*.ea  than  those  who  have  never  strayed;  and 
^lie)*  who  have  walked  most  coniiUinlly  and  most  circumspectly,  will  he  con- 
so  ious  of  so  many  sins,  ^s eaknesi^c*,  and  i^'iiorances,  tliat  tliey  will   readily 
^Acknowledge  the  propriety  of  openly  professing  their  obligiition  to  renew  and 
t*ill.fw  i>u**je  promises  which  were  maoe  for  ilieni  at  their  baptism,  and  the  ne- 
set-king  (J mi's  grace  that  they  may  Iw  enabled  mi  to  do. 
lien  persons  come  to  partake  of  lids  holy  rite,  merely  out  of  a  desire  to 
ci.iniply  with  Uie  wishes  of  their  parents,  or  the  custom  of  tlje  country*  it  becomes 
AH  tcl  of  the  greale^^t  kiudnens  on  tlie  part  of  a  spiritual  guide,  to  prevent  them 
from  fidLiug  into  the  commission  of  that  which  must  be  u  great  sin  in  the  sight 
<»f  the  ^It«t  High:  viz.,  of  making  a  declaratii>n,  the  most  solemn  which  can  be 
iittde,  without  any  settled  purpose  of  fulfilling  that,  which  they  tlius  openly 
Qonfct^  to  be  their  duty. 

Iti*  from  thLn  reason,  that  I  have  requested  you  not  t/>  admit  candidat4*s  at 
*»  eudier  3Lg;e  than  sixteen.  Young  petsous  who  are  walking  in  the  way  of 
Hlbess,  may  no  doubt  be  wisely  receu  e<l  at  the  Lord's  t:iblc  earlier  tlian  this 
Ipi  but  as  from  the  smallness  of  tlie  iliocese  1  can  easily  olfcr  to  c\cry  ciiie- 
Atmcn  an  op]M>rtunity  of  Ring  ct>Tifimied  at  that  age»  I  conceive  that  on  the 
ifikok,  wc  shall  do  more  good  by  waiLiiiLf  to  a  period,  at  which  they  will  be  bet- 
ter all,  K,  iiubre  of  tlie  nature  of  that  which  they  are  going  to  do.  And  I  can- 
t"  iug  that  they,  to  whom  the  cure  of  souls  has  been  committed, 

*<  nieir  functions  with  the  greatest  probability  of  sucH^es^,  if  they  re* 

ffftt  ntfacr  than  urge  forwards  t!ic  catechumens  of  their  parishes. — Charge  of 
^L^  Bishop  of  tSofhr  arid  3/an,  1843.— Ari'ENDlx. 
(To  In*  continuM.) 


\T  thy  father  ( 


Suftrp. 


I  ikj  mother,  that  Ihy  d&y«  mny  be  long  in  Ote  luid,  which  the 
Lord  ihy  God  giveth  thee. 


Since  thee,  our  God,  we  cannot  see, 

TIjou  settest  here  below 
Parents  to  whom,  in  place  of  thee, 

Wc  may  obedience  shew. 

And  holy  pastors,  too,  there  are. 
By  whom  we're  bom  again  ; 

The  church  our  mother  is,  whose  cAie 
Doth  us  with  I  lie  sustain. 
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T8E    KDITOJt  S    POftTFOLICI. 


Who  keep  wb«t  panrtits  here  eonunsiudp 
TheT  loiifu:  on  earth  shall  live; 

And  luDg;er  in  that  happier  Uind 
The  God  of  life  shidl  give. 

Hare  mercy,  Lord^  and  teach  as  mare 

To  love  'i'hee  and  ihy  will. 
And  more  than  we  have  done  before. 

Thy  holy  law  fulfil- 


*♦  To  put  tny  wliole  tnai  in  Him." 

The  child  leans  on  its  parent's  breast. 
Leaves  there  its  eare^,  and  Is  at  rest; 
The  bird  sits  singing  by  his  nest, 

And  tells  aloud 
His  trust  in  God,  and  so  is  blest 

'Neath  every  cloud. 

He  has  no  store,  he  sows  no  see^l,* 
Yet  sings  aloud,  and  dotli  not  hee<l. 
By  flowing  stream  or  grassy  mead : — 

He  sitigs  to  ^haine 
Men  who  forget  in  fear  of  need 

A  father's  name. 

Tlje  heart  that  trusts  for  ever  sings. 
And  feels  as  light  as  it  had  wings; 
A  well  of  peace  \vithin  it  springs: 

Come  good  or  ill, 
\Vhate  er  to^y,  lo*morrow  biings, 
It  is  U is  wilL 
[Hymns  on  the  CAteehi^m,     BurnM^  IS43.] 
*  St.  Motthfixr,  ch.  Ti«  v.  30. 


C!)f  EUttor'd  ©ortCoIio. 
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HI?iT   ON   OPEKIHO   SPITOAT  SCHOOL*BOOMS   FOB   WEEK-DAY   INSTKrCTIOSf. 

As  to  schools,  ttltlioiijjh  many  have  been  placed  in  different  districts  where  therf* 
have  been  f^rciit  calls  for  tliem,  they  have  still  Icfl  immense  spaces  beyond  the 
control  of  any  school  at  all.       I  rejoice  that  an  opportunity  is  now  about  to  be 
afforded  to  tircak  up  these  districtif  for  school  purposes.      The  Ijcst  part  of  the 
plan,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  give  support  to  schools  aJready  built,  bv  whoDy  oi£^ 
partly  supj>orting  the  masters  for  a  certain  time.      In  my  own  parish  I  foundj^l 
tljat  it  was  impujisihlc^  for  the  want  of  extraneous  s*iipport/io  retain  the  servic^^H 
of  a  really  efficient  master.      The  Xationul  Society  hiis  made  a  Ubcnil  offer  to 
give  extraucous  supjmrt  to  schouls  in  the  manufiicturiug  districts,  and  the  more 
3ic  Society  disphiys  such  a  spirit  the  more  goud  will  be  done.     In  many  placa^' 
tlien*  are  admimbic  scb(ird-r(M>iiis  that  arc  only  occupied  on  Sundays  ;  but  whieh 
by  a  little  aid  for  tlic  support  of  a  master,  might  be  liept  open  during  the  oth€ 
dnys  of  ibc  week*      1  could  in  my  own  district  name  four  or  five  consecutiv 
piirisbes  that  arv  in  thiscotidition,  and  where  ilie  chiMren  attending  the  snndj 
scboid   sire  left  to  pit  k  up  llieir  education  where  they   can  during  the  wceS 
I  am  quite  a^^uTe,  mat  in  many  insUxnccs  schools  w  ould  in  two  or  three  yea 
be  able  to  .«iupp<n'i  thcm^ich cs,  which   without  extnineous  help  cannot  exist  i 
all. — Spi-erh  of  the    IVm.  Arch  deaf  on    Mtisyrave^  at   the  annnal  meetiwj  o/  tk 
Hipon  Dhvcmn  Honrrt. 
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l»OWKB   or  TnB   VOICE  OTEB  cniLDRSTi. 
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^  f\L%  iisiia]  the  management  of  ctildi-cn  eitberhy  carporal  punblj* 

■  ?^^  ^*^^y  '  Ireased  to  the  ^enseis,  or  by  woids  alone.  Tbcre  is  one 
m          |Lf^^  me^m  uf  ;;Hrnirncnt»  the  power  and  importance  of  whicli  are  seldom 

■  ^^SiSTifdfii;  I  refer  to  the  Imrmin  voice.  A  blow  miiv  l>e  inflicted  on  a  child, 
I  **^c*<'mjAAmed  hy  w»»pIs  so  uttered  as  to  counteract  entirely  ils  tutrnded  effect; 
I  .  *■  TLe  parent  mny  use  binj^'iiaj^^c,  in  the  correction  uf  the  child,  not  objectionable 
I  *•  it>€]f,  yet  ^pnkcn  in  «  time  which  nmro  than  dcrwit*  via  influence.  Let  auj 
I  «_i**  ciidcjiNoitr  to  recall  theimiijj;e  of  a  tbnd  mother  lon^  since  aircst  in  heavea. 

*  *  ^rsTicet  ■imile  und  e^er  clear  countenance  are  brouprht  vividly  to  recollection  ; 

*^*^<i  fo  ako  h  her  voic4? ;  and  hle^^ied  is  thai  pan?nt  who  is*  endowed  with  d 
^*^?asinj^  utterance.  What  is  it  which  UJIh  tlie  inlaui  to  repose?  It  is  no  array 
^^  mere  w"iird«.  There  i?i  no  chunn  to  the  untaufrht  one  in  letters^  syllables, 
*-*^d  sentence?*  It  is  the  sound  which  strikes  its  little  ear,  that  soothe?  and 
^^-»'mpa6es  it  to  sleep.  A  few  note*.,  however  unskilfully  armnj;ed,  if  uttered  in  a 
^^»^  lone,  are  found  Ut  possess  a  inajric  influence.  Tliink  we,  that  this  intlucnee 
fc^  confined  to  the  cradle  ?  No;  it  is  diffused  over  every  age,  and  ceases  not 
^:»ile  the  child  remains  under  the  pareutil  roof     Is  the  boy  jo^owiug  rude  in 


oner  and  boisterous  in  speech  ?  1  know  of  no  instrument  so  sure  to  coutroul 

Be  tendeiicie^  as  the  gentle  tones  of  a  mother.     ^>Le  who  speaks  to  her  son 

shir,  does  but  jfive  to  his  conduct  the  sanction  (d'  her  own  example.     She 

WMn  oil  on  the  alre;idy  raijinj;  flume.     In  tlie  pressure  of  duty»  we  arc  liahle  to 

^cr  ourselves  hastily  to  our  children.    Perhaps  a  tlircal  is  expressed  in  a  loud 

«k.Ti.d  irritating^  tone;  instead  of  ullayins?  the  passions  ol'  the  child,  it  serves 

•lirecily  to  increase  them.     E^ery  fretful  cxpres.*iion  awakens  in  him  the  same 

«rpijii  which  produced  it.     So  does  a  pleasiiul  voice  call  up  aqfreCEtble  feeling. 

V\liaiever  disposition,  therefore,  we  would  encourag"e  in  a  child,  the  siirae  we 

«lmuld  maiufesl  in  ihe  tone  in  wliicb  we  address  him. — Church  of  England 


Qofumrnt. 


EEPOnX   OF    THE    RIPON    DIOCESAN    BOABD    OF    EOUC^TION. 

TV  Ripon  Diocesan  Board  of  Education  fully  st»n,sihle  of  the  high  and  ini- 
fwrtftui  objects  for  which  it  was  ong^tisdly  established,  and  which  have  dail? 
"JafitH^,!  in  magnitude  and  interest^  present  Uieir  second  Annual  Report  with 
•orn^rlcd  feeliups  of  satisfaction  and  anxiety. 

Although,  when  the  board  was  first  called  into  existence  an  unusual  gloom, 
wtyet  truti rely  dissipated,)  pervaded  the  man ufu during  districts  of  this  dio^ 
***,  the  board  nevertheless  feel  they  may  prnpcrly  congralulatc  its  memberfi 
^^  hr^tt  measure  of  prusperilv,  thaji  under  such  untoward  circumstanoes 
^^h  perhaps  haie  been  expecteJ. 

LHstotiieut,  eng-endered  in  too  many  instances  by  want  of  emplovment,  and 
*^^^T^  aiid  louj^  t.iJTi tinned  privations  amon-^^st  the  labouring  classes,  fostered  and 
"»fli*raiM|  by  disnfl'ecied  and  designing  persons  for  sinister  objects  of  their  own, 
*tlai«l  tliscovcrcd  it*elf  in  acts  of  open  and  daring  outnigc,  spreading  sudden 
^'^"^  aad  alarm  throughout  the  ujorc  populoni*  districts.  These  occurrences 
^^^imllv  led  to  nu  investigation  into  the  chanictcr  and  habits  of  the  persons 
^'ftytd  into  such  illegal  proceedings,  the  result  of  which  has  been  to  \no\e  bc- 
ym\  ,11  .i...,i,|  **Xlmt  wherever  means  of  church  instiuction  were  best  provided, 
\  IS  of  the  disaffected  were  Ica^si  successtul,  and  ihsU  In  whatever 

'  .....  L b  principles  predominated  no  outbreak  took  place,  however  griev- 


DOCVKEKT^ 


|utioni  of  the  people,  except  in  caises  mhere  the  rtgltUj 

.  rre  overpowered  by  a^fitaiofs  from  a  dbiance." 
iimstances  citunot'fuil  to  hmve  impft^;'*ed  the  boanl  wid 
p  of  ibe  duties  aud  re»<ponMbiHty  a^^suroed  by  it  in  il»  en 
e^e  iiiLsprviided  pei^onsih,  utid  tlie  lalTOuiioi;  dasi^es  in  geoeral ; 
t^«f » witli  ^Duiid  reli^oiis  htstruclian— ill  a  degree  more  | 
isjiies  tlian  h?ks  ever  yet  been  done, 

}  bappine^  ajid  prtwperity  of  ibis  natioB  untlonbtedlir  dep< 

fusiire  upon  the  caie  lierejifUi  to  be  bestowed  in  the  educAiii 

ftlion,  ftuti  tltei^foTP  to  pr^ivide  the  neces^smi^  nmchinery  I 

ndertakitii^,  i*;  a  det^t  of  uciversal  obligation,  especially  i 

[thorn  ibe  Ahnis;(bt>\  in  tlie  ^raciou*  dispfTissatiOB  of  his  g3 

*ii  the  talents  of  ii  eiiUb  and  leisure* 

does  not  doubt  the  alacrity  of  all  wise  and  jiood  men,  I 

Iv  %vith  it  in  mainttuniu^  its  miinin^inKtitiitionss  in  ¥ihich 

Tf  our  young  pe^>ple  are  intended  to  be  educated^  until  ful 

pffiee  of  sehooltnasters  and  sclioolniislTet>.<ies,  i^  without  91 

p  in  vain  to  attempt  any  system  of  Cbristiaa  edueaUou, 

•rospeet  of  permiLnerrl  suecesa* 

|fl  under  all  the  circtimstances  is  disponed  10  recommea 
*ie  present  at  lea„st,  confine  iu  expenditurts  mainly  to  the  # 
lastiiuliou  in  York,  cotiductcd  at  the  joint  expense  of 
>ir>cesan  Boards  of  Education. 
hanced  as  its  proportion  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  ' 
be  last  report  is  £r:iMK 
i  now  at  ibc  djspowil  of  the  buarfl  are  £2^74  15^  4rf* 
1  h  ^raiiired  in  beiuj^rahle  tu  rejHirt,  t]jat  tlie  training  in st 
vt'ry  rlFieient  and  pm??penjos  L-uodition.     The  pupiLs  adn 
Jiiiie*  wiib  liut  three  exceptions,  ixmdneted  ibeinselves  wi 
Il'Iv,  Htid  invariably  .^hown  a  most  anxious  desire  to  eonfoi 

nroifrt'ss  luade  in  thei 


* 


Tkebo^M,  wiiiie  adterdiig  with  usfeiy^ed  !»atisfat.'tiaii  to  the  present  con- 

<iitiaoof  tbe  ti;uDmg  institution,  feel  tbey  oui^ht  not  to  omit  all  notice  of  the 
Talmble  services  of  the  reverend  the  priTicipal,  to  whose  ze^il,  discretion,  and 
niffuitrr,  aided  by  the  assiduity  and  talents  of  tlie  rna-^ter,  Mr.  Willitim  Sturt, 
ibprf  ^   '    '^  ■    -       Tily  u*  be  ascribed.     The  t;i  '        '      idjn»ent  which 

W  (r  of  tlie  priueipiil  in  his  tu  of  ihe  inslitu- 

ttfln  liaiv  xc.  ivx.i.iirv M.i. ,  nor  ha-s  his  linn  but  kiiii  i  m. ni.ittiry  manner, 
Wiikfii  up<3n  the  pupils  themselves  who  seem  to  Ite  actuated  by  a  j^em'Toiis 
ririlfv,  ny  lu  hnw  mid  in  what  manner  they  can  ben  second  tlie  efforts  of  their 
Qttstf!  ,  and  su*»timi  tlie  reputation  of  tbe  insiiiuiion. 

Tht  IS  for  adniijs^ion  to  the  iustitntion  dunni?  the  late  haneHt  were 

tomuLi  oblige  the  principal  to  impose  ^mv  restrictions  in  this  rci»- 

pBCtjur.!  1  JtccoumicKlalion  !^hall  be  provided.     The  energetic  steps  now 

Himg  by  (he  National  Society,  to  erect  schools  tlirouf^hout  the  miniuq^  a^ 
■•s&ctimng  districts,  must  still  further  multiply  the  number  of  Hpplic4iii& 
IWKorcnxn&tances  call  lomlly  for  corre^ptrndina^  exertion?*  on  our  part,  to  se- 
fUtAcinnpetent  supply  of  able  and  zealous  ficboolmaster^,  prepjired  ift  take 
Aemana^ment  of  such  newly  established  schoid«-  To  do  tliis  effeotnnlly,  the 
bud  would  earnestly  request  the  wealthier  of  their  friends  to  fouufl  addi- 
tmai  I  '  ''  ,  it  beinp:  impc»R$ible,  without  them,  to  procure  a  fiufhcieni 
ttjnht  T  j>eople  suitable  fttr  masters  and  rni.^LresKes»  whose  parent*!  are 

iitmii.t,,....  i.r  jiay  ail,  or  even  a  considerable  portion  *d'  ilie  moderdte  expen- 
» uf  their  exhication,  during  tlie  period  it  is  re({uisite  they  should  remain  in 
ibc  ifii^litution.  ♦  *  ♦ 

The  Ljrd  Bishop  has  been  for  some  lime  engu^ed  in  procnrini*  returns,  as 
totbf  suite  of  education  in  the  diocese,  which  when  complete  will  no  doubt 
ifiard  melancholy  testimony  to  its  present  inefficiency. 

Mwiiwhile  steps  must  be  taken  to  meet  tbe  existinir  deficiency,  otherwise 
**5wiuc«ce*  hostile  to  the  peace  of  society,  and  the  geueml  trauquillity  of  the 
■Jltiiu,  muAt  be  tbe  inevitable  result.  The  sense  of  this  will  naturally  leail  to 
U  ioquiry,  how  and  in  what  manner  our  time,  wealth,  or  iiifluencet  can  be 
^ide  fterriceoble  in  arres^tiug-  the  torrent  of  vice  and  irreliijion,  which  tbua 
wwtens  to  loosen,  if  not  to  bre-ak  up,  our  social  system,  and  endanger  the  safety 
*f  the  empire.  It  is  in  vain  to  look  to  any  le>,rislative  en Hctjucnts,  however 
'nmed,  as  a  remedy  for  evils  which  have  assumed  so  tbreatenini;^  an  as- 
to  Parliament  for  any  f^tii  of  public  money,  towards  providinj;  tbe  re- 
liiachinery,  for  thus  effecting  the  moral  and  spiritual  re^-encmtion  of 
hiduKtrious  population,  now  sunk  in  ignorance  and  vice,  all  but  irremedia- 
**.  All  reliance  on  tlicse  external  aids,  must  be  now  and  for  ever  abandoned; 
**ioMe  enterprize  is  reserved  for  tlie  church;  she  alone  is  equal  to^ie  jj^ig-au- 
^M;  roused  from  her  long  slumber  of  apathy  and  indiffereuLT,  she  is  now 
P'^pied  to  wage  war  agarust  the  jiowers  of  darkness;  she  shrinks  not  from  tbe 
***tbat  nobly  seeks  to  redeem  her  solemn  pledges  by  providing  for  ibo  spirit- 
J^Uml  temporal  welfare  of  the  poor  of  Christ's  flock,  committed  to  lier  charge 
2^  chief  shephertl  himself.  Be  it  her  endeavour,  aiticil  by  this  and  kindred 
'^  '  and  by  tbe  free-will  offerings  of  her  faitliful  sous,  to  bring  buck  the 
-^  sheep  witliin  tlie  fold,  and  Urns  build  up  again  the  walls  of  our  apirit- 

'^ithbi  liut  be  acbieved,  and  ihen^  adopting  the  language  of  one  of  her  be^t^ 
**»d  wiM»t  U%ing  sons,  and  looking  to  tbe  glorious  results  of  such  well-ordered 
***1  tod  energy,  we  may  well  exclaim,  '*  Wliai  an  t>rder  of  light  and  purity 
•iytri«^""*»  "*'  fbe  darkness  and  corruption  of  t«ur  mines  ami  factories,  what  a 
{J^iL  eful  and  patcnial  rule,  of  dutiful  and  glad  obedience,  what  a 

J^g  .  ...1..,  L  and  invetemte  schisms,  what  a  power  uf  beneficence  and  of 
"■•fclion^  to  tbe  whole  empire  and  to  the  world.' 
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tliose  uf  lii^  fiiilier's  ziud  mother^)  rclutiun^,  (^^>ut  Uajuld 

vvatii  to  |»rcsent  uuy  chiUl  or  cbilcircu  fur  12  montJis  jifter 

ItickiKi,  >fr  itiu  nrrur,  ihcu  sui'li  vacaiicv  to  be  filled  up  witli  a  child  or  child-  | 

npBof  the  families  of  VVillmm  W'ehb,  thtsrciii  described^  iiud  Charles*  Hiiidc, 

thtfm  abo  de^cril^ed  :  and  should  neither  nf  tlie  above  families  of  his  relHiiuns, 

I  ft/ of  Webb  or  Hinde,  want  a  prtseiitation  tor  12  tnonihs  after  the  same  had  be- 

taoittt^  then  he  desirc<i  that  l!ie  vacancy  be  filled  U|>  by  tlie  Col  rt  of 

Dts  of  the  ApuiLcciiries^  C'ompAuy,  I^hhIhu,  wiih  a  child  of  a  freeman  of 

1  oraipaiiy;  so  that  there  irnpcht  be  ahvays  a*»  many  children  educated, 

I  *npp<5ned,  as  miit^ht  be  froTti  the  interest  of  the  legiicv,  after  de* 

from  what  tlie  i«iid  goveniurs  of  the  corporution  (d"  Chiisi's  Hos- 

doti^  Tiii^ht  deem  necess*iry  for  managing  and  effeotin^r  his  above 

The  testator  died  in  1>S21,  ami  the  hospital  having  neglected  to  tak&  ^ 

^au  inforiDitlion  v*as  tiled  by  the  Alt4jrney-General  in  1832^  and  in  June, 

k decree  ^m  umde  by  which  it  T\as  deckrctl  that  the  £2,000  ^'ds  well 

R  and  that  the  court  would  execute  tlie  tmsls,  and  duected  an  account  tt> 

tUiken  of  tlie  trust  fund;  and  it  directed  that  a  scheme  should  be  approved  by 

Hjister,  he  having  regard  to  the  directions  of  the  t^IH.     The  iunrl  now 

nts   tf>  £3,408  iy«  2//.,  three  per  cent,  reduced  bank  annuities.      The 

rrby  his  report^  dated  the  2i>th  of  Jnly»  1843,  amon^  other  tluuprs  tound 

^kittbe  governors  of  the  hospital  had  refused  to  accept  the  le^^acy  upon  the 

Icniii  of  the  will,  insisting;  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  bequest,  it  w  !ts  only  cal- 

CftUtnl  to  involve  the  instituti^m  in  perpetual  litigation,  and  was  iiupiisinj;r  on 

likem  A  ver}"  onerous  burden,  and  depriving  them  of  tlie  patronage.     The  Mas- 

^t  also  found  that  it  had  been  agreed  between  all  parties,  that  two  boys  should 

pt  up*»Q  the  bookA  of  the  institution  for  50  years,  from  the  1st  of  January, 

""  at  Mrs.  Penoyrc,  the  present  head  of  tlie  Penoyre  family,  should  have 

nage  for  life  of  one  presentition,  and  after  her  death  tliat  her  daugh- 

Djf  child  and  heiress-at-law,  should  in  like  maimer  exercise  tl»e  patronage 

itotbjit  one  boy;  but  if  she  fthjmld  die  within  the  50  years,  that  ihe  person 

*bntiiki'ft  the  Penoyre  estates  at  Moor  Clifford  should  present,  and  if  he  or  she 

^  *  miaor,  then  that  bis  or  her  tni5lecs  or  guardians  hIjouUI  do  so ;  that 

uutthc  oilier  l>oy,  that  patronage  should  be  exca'i^cd  liy  the  llev.  Mr.  W  ebb 

ttdbis  heirs  for  50  years,  with  the  like  patronage  as  to  the  trustees  or  guiird- 

niifiof  uiriTif  ii.^ir?^.     The  MaMcr  approved  oJ  tlm  scheme,  and  so  the  matter 

tmiel  urL 

Mr  >  Ti  and  ^h.  Sletcalfe  were  for  the  relators,  Mr.  Wigram  and 

IMr Terrell  tor  the  defendants,  and  Mr.  Wray  for  the  Attorney-General. 

Hk  honour  tliought,  that  alter  50  years  the  sum  might  very  properly  go  to 
\  E?ftl  charitable  purpo*^es  of  Christ's  HospiteL  The  aiTangement  was  a 
lone^  and  ought  to  be  carried  into  effect* 
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ffTlTS   A5D   EXTENT  OF   EDI'CATION-   IN    THE    AU^fT. 

I^*'^^tc  of  education  in  the  army  is  not  unworthy  of  notice.  It  will  be  seen 
wftmog  \o  tables  given)  that  the  great  majority  of  the  army  are  bel^veen  the 
JJ^of  16  and  25,  and  that  OH  per  cenU  of  that  number  can  read  and  write. 

» *'^per  cent.  l>e  deducted  Irora  tliLs  for  Uie  officers,  we  sdll  have  HO  j>er  cenL 

|-~^tJrcad  and  write,  a  higher  proportion  than  in  the  geiieral  community. 

^^■*|>idadMtne^  in  the  succeeding  periods  up  to  7h  percent,  of  those  belvveeu 
^*n'l:i"i,  Vc*  may  he,  in  part,  due  to  the  oliieers  be;uing  a  larger  numerical 
F]^^'rri,ii,  u,  (Lh  inen  as  ages  advance,  and  in  part  to  the  l>etler  educated  alone 
^'}^'  id  retained,  while  Hie  men  who  are  discharged,  are  generally 

i  '^'^"if  i  clfuss;  but  lhi.s  fact,  probably,  also  shows  that  many  learn  llie 
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tfiiingaioud  of  cbUdren  leceiniig  tusliwclion  ac'C4>rdiiig  to  ihe  principles 

lofike  Established  Church  of  2,1 10. 

-ijom  thi*  jEre-fienil  statement,  it  will  appear  tliai  in  a  populatiim  of  about 

"Itherp  are  2,110  children — 2i»6  boys  «nd    1,115  ifirls,  receian^  daily 

"ikly  iiif^txuciion  at  the  different  schools  within  tlje  deanery ;  and  ilmt 

J  l»224 — viz,  542  boys,  and  6^2  ^v\s,  arc  instructed  at  schools  in  union 

S  hoard.      Tliere  i^  not  a  single  parish  which  is  not  pro^ ided  with  a 

o!  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  and  in  some  it  is  afforded  withoiii  any 

ge^  and  in  others  at  one  penny  per  week.       For  the  only  pUice  in  which  it 

>  not  been  afforded^  provision  is  now  making  hy  the  erection  of  a  school- 

1. — The  third  annual  report  of  the  Board  for  that  part  of  the  countif  of 

^fcrd  which  U  m  ike  diocr$e  of  Lincoln. 


fnteUigfnct. 


f  ImreoH  qf  CandiAatn  far  Con' 
u — ^Thc   Bithap  of   Lincoln,  in 
lour  which  he  hns  '^<?^d, 

oed    Il«090  youfi;-  ing 

^iviii  -,.,.^  than   ^,1.-  .„.,., itted 
uring  his  lordaliip'a 

Bi»hop   ot    London   has  in   the 

jtnt  year  confirmed  more  than  :JO,0U0 

icis.  being  a  considerable  increateon 

(l»umbcr»  confirmed  in    1840,     His 

hip  hai  announced  his  intention  to 

I  conftrnnatioos  in  one  half  of  hi*  dio* 

CYery  year,  so  thftt  every  clcrg>mftn 

have  an  opportunity  of  presenting 

atcs  for  confirmaLioQ  once  in  two 


tfianai  Society. — The  Committee  of 
i  National  Society  roct  at  the  Sane- 
Wc&lminater,  on  the  lat  of  Xo* 

^letter  was  read  from  His  Grace  the 
Bl.  sppointing  the  Rev-  W,   J. 
dy,  of  St.  John's  College^  Cam- 
Curate  of  Kensington,  Sec- 
|the  Society. 

AurtT  reported,  that  her  Ma- 

|t)eeit  graciously  pleased  to  grant 

auiliori&tiig  colJtctions   to   be 

tigbout  Enghnd  and  Waic«,  in 

iSociety**  funds-    The  object  of 

it  to  czxtend  and  improve  po- 

••rulucfction,  not  only  in  the  manu- 

ind    mining  districts,  hut   in 

111  Parishes,  in  Commercial  and 

t  lowns^  and  generally  throughout 

tConntry. 

^J^etrtwaurer  reported  that  the  special 

^imounted  to  upwards  of  £115,000, 

^  Not.  24th,  £120,908  1 4s,)  and  was 

'  (  at  the  rate  or  £400  a  day. 


The  sub- Committee,  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  Special  Fund,  reported  that 
they  had  voted  grants  to  the  amount  of 
£10.20^.  viz: — 

For  building,  enlarging,  and 

fitting  up  school- rooms  *..£8036 
Teachers'  rt^idences... ........      125 

fiooks,  school  requisites,  &e.       1 15 
Allowances  for  teachers  ...*.-   1906 
Allowances  for  pupil  teachers 
or  monitors  .....,.., 116 

National  Society' »  Special  Fund,  and 
Qtteim^t  Letter. — At  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Ripon  Diocesan  BiJard,  it  was 
stated  by  the  Bishop  that  one  object  to 
which  the  special  fund  would  be  devoted 
would  be  the  training  of  schoolmasters, 
either  entire  or  temporary^  As  to  the 
temporary  trsming,  the  committee  hav- 
ing the  control  of  the  fund,  had  ngreed 
to  grant  exhibitions  to  fifty  persons  to 
train  for  schoolmasters  for  schools  in 
the  manufacturing  districts.  These  ex- 
hibitions would  extend  to  six  months  for 
each  person,  at  12s.  a  week.  At  first  it 
wa$  thought  it  would  be  best  to  divide 
these  between  the  training  schools  of 
York  and  Chester  ;  but  it  was  afterwards 
considered  to  lie  hetter  to  leave  them 
open  to  all  the  training  schools  in  the 
kingdom,  but  to  be  only  for  school- 
maslers  for  the  manufacturing  districts. 
His  Ltird&hip  was  also  happy  to  say.  that 
the  Queen's  letter  had  been  issued  iu 
favour  of  the  National  Society,  and  he 
believed  it  was  intended  to  give  the  pro- 
ceeds towards  the  education  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts. 

Univerdtf  of  Ox/<w*d.— It  gives  ut 
much  satisfaction  to  observe,  that  in  • 


convocation  holden  Kov.  9t  i  grmnt  of 
£500  was  voted  by  the  university  to- 
irtnls  ttie  fund  now  rii&in^  for  the  eita* 
Ulithinent  iiiid  support  oi  ftcljoola  in  the 
manu factoring  and  mining  districts.  We 
trust  that  this  liberality  on  the  part  of 
the  Wfiiversity  will  have  its  due  weight, 
and  encourage  individuals  to  contribute 
to  a  fund,  wbich  is  to  be  applied  to  ef- 
fecting what  the  Government  would  hnve 
done  last  session*  hut  for  the  oppo*iitJon 
of  the  Dissenters.— Ox/w'd  Herald, 

Riptm  Dtmrmn  Board, — ^At  the  recent 
annual  meeting*  the  following  grants 
were  made,  or  confirmed  : — 

£600  to  the  National  Society's  pro- 
posed fund  in  aid  of  the  eslablishment 
and  support  of  schools  in  the  manufac> 
turing  and  mining  diuricts. 

£200  for  founding  10  additional  an- 
nual exhibitions  of  £20  each,  in  the  York 
and  Ripon  Training  Institution,  one  to 
be  attached  to  each  of  the  several  dis- 
tricts of  Leeds,  Halifax,  Bradford,  Dews- 
bury,  Wakefield,  Huddersficld,  Branilcy, 
Keighley,  including  Skipton  and  Settle, 
Richmond,  including  Bedale,  Leyburn, 
Hawcs,  and  Sedbcrgh,  and  Ripon,  in- 
cluding Kq  ores  borough.  The  qualifica- 
tion of  the  candidates,  the  time  of  ad- 
mission, and  of  residence  in  the  training 
institution^  to  be  determined  by  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Ripon,  assisted  by  the  vene- 
table  the  Archdeacon  of  Craven,  the  Rev. 
Charle?  Dodgson,  the  Rev.  Tliomas  Col- 
lins, and  the  Rev.  Wm,  Sinclair. 

Fipon  Diocesan  Commercial  School  at 
Leeds,  £110  to  discharge  tlie  existing 
debt  upon  this  school. 

A  resolution  was  passed,  that  it  was 
the  opinion  of  the  meeting  that  the  Rev. 
C.  H,  S.  Nicholls  ought  hereafter  to  be 
relieved  from  all  pecuniary  responsibility 
in  respect  of  this  school,  and  that  the 
lessees  of  the  school,  together  with  Mr. 
Henry  Skelton,  jun,  and  Mr.  Edward 
Teale,  be  requested  to  form  themselves 
Into   a    I  ,   and    undertake    its 

futuri'  '  t,  reporting  to   each 

half  yen  I  -.,  i ...  ,  ,  ^  of  the  board  as  to  its 
aUtr  and  condition. 

1'h«  hoard  has  also  granted  £$0,  and 
the  National  Society  £80,  to  an  organis- 
ing maAti-r  for  thi*  dioecie  for  a  v<*ar, 
ThV/  ^      •  .      .      .  ■      . 


twelvemonth,  the 
advantage*  of  hi?  wrvici 

and  thr  .  iac  ti 

be  the) 
hy  the  »*.i 
his  services. 
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School  ff/r  Clergymen' 
other  young;  |4rr#<>ftt 
SrhoaimUtrts^eii. — An  in 
educatmn  of  clcrgyrac 
been  founded  in  the  vid 
ton.  It  is  established  i 
venerable  institution 
the  widows  and  oqjh« 
within  the  diocese,  an< 
provide  a  suitable  eduoad 
classes  of  pupils,  vtXt,  Uh 
deceased  clergymen  who  h 
and  those  of  clergymen  ^ 
comes  who  are  now  o(ii< 
the  archdeaconry  of  Chesl 
young  persons,  in  trainir 
mistresses.  The  buildii 
erected  on  an  elevated  ant 
comprises  two  lar^e  school 
ing-room,  music-rooms,  d 
100  pupils,  and  a  suite  i 
a  resident  married  cle 
intend  en  t  of  the  whold 
under  the  direction  of  vial 
pointed  by  the  contributoi 
tution ;  with  all  requisl 
ous  offices.  It  is  sug 
tern  of  education  to 
rcgulntcd  by  the  talents  an 
life  of  the  pupils  severally, 
or  guardians  being  consult 
ing  it  compulsory,  or  a  co 
mission  into  the  institut 
pupils  should  devote  tbei 
peculiar  calling;  the  0})^ 
being  to  enable  them  to  n 
Aclvcs  in  credit  and  respec 
they  leave  the  institution,  1 
or  teachers  in  parochml  * 
proposed  that  theti 
of  pupils,  bein^  i-i< 
shu"'  ,  .  -'  ^ 
hir 

ni 

son 

aa  ' 
in 

*ti- 
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I'^^kmj^o}  oBDmAJws  or  scHoouiAsriiis. 

Jt  Dui  SiK» — I  as  gM  llwl  die  ftteatioii  rt«|wctitif  ibe  ordittntion 
"^itfinbiHiM  lias  been  laro^t  ■ader  tiie  aotjee  of  four  readcin. 
^mt  bii  been,  ■•  yon  kixiw.  far  m  loog  dibe,  ft  strong  fccliti;  on  tUtf 
'  1^  to  amij  qiaaiten ,  if  it  b  a  tme  ooe,  it  will  beiir  u>  Ik  dw« 
*  tikd  thme  wbo  are  most  poBictwed  vitb  it  mi]»t  admit  iKut  n 
iftfii9ttre  gFounded  upon  It  wonid  not  he  wortli  mtieh,  if  it  hud 
iCiitfaUjcoi}aide7«d,aiMl  on  tbe  wbole  Aj^  !  r« 

_  of  Ibe  clergy,  aod  of  the  scboolmiM-r  m 

^^spportmiitiefl  which  scarcely  any  one  eUc  puaift^ii«4;» 
VtOf  (ucertaining  the  opinions  of  both  cliuiaet^.      Mnrh  i 
'  Jjeea  thrown  upon  the  sabject  by  the  letteru 
K.«^  already.     It  has  been  introduced  in  a  gravi 

"T  E^f^byter  Oxonienais,     The  remarks^  and  obj«oiiotw a4   H.  W  ,  K.^ 
.f^  of  Drottvi-icb*  correct,  it  sQems  to  me.  •amo  Ov«f-«|iiUflMiflU  «||J 
F  Arguments  of  your  first  corre«poudent»  ftod  %mdiim  nt  W  in»  Uf 
M  from  another  point  of  view, 
Hie  few  hints  which  1  wish  to  oflfer  will  refcf  €iik$f  tg  *  \4 

~^)(tvicb^  whose  argument?,   !^' ^'^    *h$f   4u   IKH  «MU#ii«^«<    «*»^.  «il# 

'^^eti  To  the  moet  respectful  :> 

"e  aak»  four  qucfetioii^.      J V  ^*  *-     -^        r   — •    ^-^        ' 

^Wrs  qualified  to  take  up«ih  ^ 
^'^*ich  assumes  tlj  '   *'  Ui  m**    ^ 

*^*«  much  more  of  I  miU  #* 

r^  bis  aaftt  J 
t  b  tlv-  . 


I,. 


*hon  reapecL 


VOti.  tl.       lAJItlAST*   l#^ 


tber  s&cttid  «^nit»  b«  eatployed  in  this  last  seriice,  for  it  wou 
gmt  k«:»  to  ^e  priest — Vhc  Biinister  of  the  parish — to  be  dep 
tfee  ittittcncip  vhk^  it  siT>»  him  orer  the  voonger  members  of  b 
aaj.  oiYT  er^ffT  p«rt  of  it :  a  great  loss  that  he  should  not  haye 
fenatlks  for  teiKidn^  c^tivated  by  snch  an  exercise.  Yet  ^ 
eTcrr  ooe  aUov.  tiiat  the  mere  facility  the  schoolmaster  acqi 
catechising:,  the  mof^  6ttii^d  he  would  be  for  every  one  of  his  pe 
duties  ?  1  omn.  Sir.  that  this  ctxisideration  has  more  weight  ¥ 
than  even  those  vhich  hartf  been  pressed  upon  us  in  the  letter  • 
byter  Oxoniensts.  1  feel  modi  lor  the  OTerworked  clergy,  ai 
rejoice  if  they  can  obtain  help  from  any  quarter ;  but  I  feel  st 
the  importance  of  civinar  a  higher  tone  to  the  schoolmasters,  of 
their  stamiard.  and  of  increasing  their  practical  power  over  thei 
lars.  Uttit  they  would  gain  in  this  last  particular  if  they  were  r 
as  ordained  denrymen.  1  need  not  spend  words  in  proving ;  bat 
it  is  equally  cl<«r  that  they  would  have  a  much  clearer  appreci 
the  nature  and  dignity,  not  of  their  new,  but  of  their  old  functio 
not  know  anything  which  b  so  precious  to  us  as  the  sense  of  a  t« 
That  men  may  have  this  who  are  only  appointed  to  their  offi 
committee,  I  do  not  deny  ;  that  they  anisl  have  it,  if  they  are  » 
the  vineyard  by  the  appointed  minister  of  God,  I  do  not  affim 
that  there  is  great  danger  q£  its  being  absent  in  the  first  caa 
there  is  a  greater  hope  oi  ordination  being  regarded  as  a  real 
by  men  to  whom  it  has  not  lost  its  meaning  and  awfiilness  1 
custom,  and  the  habit  oi  connecting  it  with  secular  objects,  is 
a  reasonable  supposition.  And  I  should  not  be  much  moved 
remark,  that  men  previously  unfitted  for  their  ofiice,  are  not  like) 
once  to  acquire  the  gifts  for  it,  because  we  choose  to  confer  upo 
a  higher  one.  Supposing  them  to  be  honest,  and  able  to  ans 
questions  in  the  service  with  a  clear  conscience,  I  think  it  is  < 
accordance  with  experience,  to  believe  that  they  might  becc 
better  teachers  than  thev  were  before,  even  thoufrh  thev  l(>amt 
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ttmftoeri  nd  lower  classes.    Drottwicb  asks,  whether  i 

•  refinft}  )  !,^ence  is  not  necessary  for  the  very  objects 

*^''  r  has  Ht  heart?     I  think  I  agree  with  him  in  his  viewtj 

"i'^         ^  I  ha%'e  never  been  able  to  accept   the  compliment* 

9hich  are  jomerimes  paid  us  in  this  style.  *'  Clerg^ymen  are  too  ctiltivat- 

*<i— kaow  too  tiiuch  of  good  society — ^are  too  much  trained   in  philoso- 

PkittJ  speculations — too  much  acquainted  with  theological  distinctions^  | 

*Oineet  the  ig;norEnt  and  poor."     I  believe  firmly ,  that  if  we  had  more 

"f  tlitj  h};rhest  refineraent,  such  as  belonged  to  gentlemen  of  the  Sir 

♦^ttijipiiiduey,  *i8  distinguished  from  those  of  tlie  Beau  Brummel  School, 

*c  should   be    more  qualified    for    familiar    intercourse  with  humbler 

P«opk  than  we  fire  :  that  if  we  had  more  cultivation  of  the  true  kind 

^eihould  have  more  sympathy  with  the  feelings  and  wants  of  men  as 

Wtn,  apart  from  all  their  accidental  acquirements^that  if  we  were  more 

pfeilowphical  we  should  take  an  interest,  as  Socrates  did,  in  all  the  pur- 

Rnf  handicraftsmen,  and  speak  with  them  in  their  own  fashion^ — that 
Hbiid  a  more  profound  theology  we  should  he  better  able  to  sec 
3jc  hearts  of  plain  people;  to  utter  the  truths  w*hich  they  aie  in 
of;  to  lay  all  nature  under  contribution  for  living  illustrations  of 

The  fact  is,  we  are  not  half  enough  educated  in  any  of  these  ways ; 
^  hare  become  conventional,  not  refined;  our  cultivation  is  of  that 
*tiwi  which  scatters  many  seeds  on  the  gurface,  seldom  turns  up  the 
••wpfif  soil;  we  get  the  cant  of  many  philosiophical  schools,  without  the 
•^tantial  thoughts  of  any  one;  we  know  a  good  many  things  about 
^«obgy,  enpecially  a  great  many  phrases  of  controversy  and  nicknames  1 
^pftfties ;  which  are  things  so  eai?ily  learnt^  so  readily  used,  that  we  have 
■■0  leburc  or  inclination  to  penetrate  below  them  in  search  of  those 
^toms,  which  the  inmost  heart  of  human  kind  is  crying  for.  No  1 
HH^Qot  want  less  education  in  our  guides  and  pastors,  but  far 
^Pl^;  not  a  lower  quality  of  education^  but  a  much  higher.  These  re- 
^^■'It**  however,  do  not  setiie  the  question  at  issue  between  Presbyter 
pdDrDttwich,  or  prove  that  our  scboolraasters  should  not  be  mnde 
p*coo».  For  if  they  have  more  of  sympathy  with  humble  men  than  we 
^•'t^  §0  far  they  have  gifts,  or  the  germs  of  gifts,  which  we  want.  An 
'**''BWoa  of  them  into  our  body  would  confer  a  bler^sing  upon  us,  inaa- 
p«ch  as  it  would  show^  us  that  an  acquaintance  with  practical  rt^alities  , 
^one  element  of  «cholarship  ;  at  all  events .  is  that  which  gives  scholar-  ' 
fi*  its  meaning,  and  raises  it  from  death  to  life.  Dr.  Arnold  said 
9^  he  would  pardon  Mitford  all  his  injustice  to  the  Greeks,  because 
P  had  learnt  from  him  that  they  were  real  men  who  disputed  with 
B^^uiher,  just  as  men  do  in  our  days,  and  in  whose  disputes  we  may 
^^HUeSf  just  as  we  do  in  the  questions  betwx^en  Tories  and  Whigs,  i 
BPm  a  true  English  sentiment — if  Englishmen  are  ever  to  know 
RtSiing  of  hooks  it  cannot  be  as  book- worms;  it  mu?t  be  by  feeling 
P^  t)OQk«  are  about  men,  and  concern  them  as  men.  If  then,  we  cler- 
B^ea  arc  ever  to  turn  tlie  wonderful  advantages  which  we  possess  for 
B^^^ation  to  accountp  we  must  be  kicked  and  goaded  into  the  nppre- 
f^Hon.  tiiat  these  things  are  given  us  for  use,  and  not  for  ornament — 
B^t  tu  fit  ua  for  going  through  certain  preliminuriec,  which  arc  enjuined  ua 
I  B  2 


:%  s-ra.  .'LSI A»TEiis. 

-.  ".tr*r  ::  a  coccreffiition.  t^ii 
. :  -..:.•:  :r.r  a;  ilauses  of  tl  ">  a^ 
r-  1  .-  >-rr.  a  das?  of  men  a* 
■   "  ■  :j   •-r.  ■   r.fT  cctHliility,  \w~  ill 

-  ^  ~  '  V  u  ti^o  are  teachc  are 
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■!  if" I  quc^tiun  i-,  v. i;.-thor  t:-.e  duli^^s  r.f  >:ch."-.il:!in*tf  r-s  in  our  pa- 
f  '  ...Jil  :i-j(I  national  schioh  Jirv*  v.-^X  alrcaiiy  far  t  'o  ho;ivy  ?  Wl;y  then 
incji,--.  tliim  hy  this  new  ollice  ?  Tlu  re  is.  pt-rliaix.  m-iiil*  ]•  lea  for 
thifc  oiK^tion.  in  the  letter  of  ••  Presbyter,"  hut  I  do  not  think  it  :■.::<  any 
ntr(->ary  hearinjr  upon  the  subject.    1  have  alnady  said,  tlint  a  school- 
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mi^tter  ihfiuld  not  he  required  t4i  write  sermons  ;   I  think  aJ»o  he  should 

'^fjmly  not  be  required,  excej)t  in   the  case  of  his>  uwu  scholurs,  lo 

♦i»tr the  f ick ;  tUnt   the   clergyman  ^^aiit?  help  in  thi.-i  work*  I  am  well 

•wnf.  6ut  ihrrr  should   be  a   ycjmrale  nrdcr  of   persons  to  meet  the 

^wt.     The  order  of  teacher*  liave  a  full  right  to  exemption  from  uU 

tori*  r„,r  \.,-.rifig  directly   upon   educatiun.  unltss  such  works  be   felt 

(fttl  \iks^  prayers,  and   taktn;^  part  in  the  adminlBtration  of 

the  ii.iv  V  uinmanion  will  be  felt)   a   relief  from  their  dHily  drudgery. 

[Wifli  majriage^  and  funernl?,  they  of  conrse  need  not  meddle.     The 

rr~  '    'M  think  himself  only  too  happy  to  find  persons  to  whom  he 

:ihly   entrust  nearly  the  whole  care  of  the  children  of  the 

-i«iM.  iiicluding.  perhaps,  the  preparing  them  for  confirmation* 

Toihe  U?t  quf*tion  of  your  corrcsipundent.  which  has  respect  to  the 

Kjlma^^ters,  I  shall   nft  particularly  allude.      Tliat 

!y   improvement  in   their  salaries  I  earne^tly  hope. 

iij   uLiek  I  have  been   recommending*  wcmld,  at  all  events, 

this*  improvement,  ihoiij^h  it  s-h  Mtld,  I  think*  be   discussed 

'  ri   merits.      And  I  may  be  permitted   to  add,  that  the  poor 

i  r  who  had  taken  orders  would   find   among^  his   brethren, 

«#ifcfli]¥  ui  the  mitiii'try,  not  a  few  fully  nble  tu  undenrtnnd  hii*  jjrivationa 

^^  Ufrinng  to  bear  up  ag^aiiist  the  like.     They   would  encourag'e  each 

Ut  feel   that  poverty,  however  pinching,  coidd   not  rub  them  of 

^iftf  or  presence  of  Him,  who  for  iheir  s^ake   became  poor,  that 

*fy  might  be  rich. 

f  am,  my  dear  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

F.    D*   MAuaicK. 

P.S.— Since  the  foregoing  letter  was  written  and  in  tyjie,  I  haves-een 

OBI  December  number.     I  am  pleased  lo  find  that   the   subject  has 

fn  much   interest  among  your   readcri-*  uiul  that  several  of  my 

ilum»    have  betn  anticipated    hy   corri»i>ondents  po??esging  far 

firnctical  information  than  I  can  boiist  of,     Esptcially  I  am  i,^lad 

tl\at  two  able  and  intelligent  schoolmasters  have  arrived  at  the 

'      cuitclusiun   with  me   respecting  the  license    to  preach.     Among 

-   ^'Ip  to  a  right  consideration  of  the  suhjcct  we  ought  to  reckon  the 

'  '  1  on  *•  Christian  Brothers/'    by  An^do*Catholicus.      It   is   good, 

'  y.  to  hear  of  persons,  to  whatever  communion  they  may  belong. 

^m  s(*^|f  jjjg  glory  of  God   and   the   good   of  their  fellow  men — not 

^^fort  and  respectability.     But  I  do  not  see  why  thia  doctrine  shovdd 

°*f'fCtjedin  the  fir^t  phicc  upon  sch(ji)kiiai?ters.    If  tlie  clergy  canmitke 

[I  B«iuife*t  that  their  objecti*  in  life  are    not  comfort  and  re^pectabi- 

^  1  im  fati^ficd  many  in  the  other  clasi^es  will  t  nter  into  the  idea, 

•"^  nf>ae  more  readily  than   the   belter  teacher?*  in  our  pnrochial  and 

^^tikl  schooU.      Examples  of  Btdf-devotion  and  indifference  to  the 

^P'tnoijof  society  must  be  set:   we  cannot  call  upon  hiymen  to  begin 

^^^ork.    When  an  acconiphshed  En«^li:-b  gentleman  and  scholar,  with 

>*^'*^  pmspect  of  eminence  in  his  own  land,  counts  it  a  high  honour 

^^*i  lit  hns  an  office  which   compel*  him  to  walk  till  hiu  feet  are  ^ore, 

"""  tlic  ^enic€    of  rhc    Now    Zealanders,  we   may  hope  to  hear   fewer 
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Art«,  irkeQ  he  comes  to  ^ee  that  not  six  month?  but  a  i/tar  is  the  time 
b  which  my  scale  applies,  will  not  Bnd  so  much  fault. 

flttt  I  must  coinpluin  of  liis  letter  in  two  or  three  |)omt^.  He  should 
kilftideat  in  the  uniyer^ity.  since  he  mentiond  a  college  so  fumiliarly : 
tttlfrt  f  muFt  qae^tion  how  far  he  has  used  to  good  pur{X)se  his  means 
of  oifcrriii^,  when  I  find  him  saying  that  the  siludent  resides  in  col- 
lect mi  ftbove  *ix  months  in  the  year — when  he  speaks  of  society  in 
tiw  ttm>*eiifity  absolutely  requiring  the  passport  of  considerable  expendi- 
taie— aiKl  of  the  universities  showing  teodernesa  to  the  perquiii^itea  of 
thtbadcsmru  and  college  sen'ants — and  of  the  ready  eabh  of  the 
being  extracted  to  enrich  college  cooks  and  stewards.  He 
know  that  the  student  can,  if  he  desire  it^  in  most  of  the  colleges 
all  the  year ;  and  that,  in  fact,  not  a  few  students  do  reside  ten 
HODtfas  out  of  the  twelve  ;  a  few  even  more  tlian  that  proportion.  As 
maj  a*  two  hundred  have  spent  the  whole  summer  at  the  university 
&ir  like  last  four  or  fi%'e  years.  He  might*  if  he  considered  the  character 
of  colkge  life,  perceive  that  supper  parties  and  breakfast  parties  and 
'*i»e  parties  are  not  the  only  or  the  best  opportunities  of  enjoying  so* 
£ty  whieb  it  awards.  He  might  also  know,  if  he  had  proper  knowledge 
ooUefc  business,  that  the  law  of  perquisites  is  made  not  by  college 
ty,  but  by  custom  allowed  by  the  students  themselves ;  and,  as 
to  penjuisites  of  tradesmen,  he  must  know  more  than  most  people,  if  he 
^  found  out  any  perquisites  belonging  to  them.  Lastly,  he  might 
fca?c  known  that  cooks  and  tfte wards  do  not  in  most  colleges  sit  to- 
gltijar,  •*  But  perhaps  he  is  a  member  of  a  large  College,  where  it 
•"•ed  to  be,  that  the  business  of  the  stewards*  office,  and  with  it  the  in- 
^OGice  was  in  the  hands  of  the  subordinate  officers,  and  thus  the  name 
■ttd  the  duty  of  the  principal,  was  commonly  overlooked/'  In  other 
Wjfiegea  the  steward  is  one  of  the  fellows,  wlio  takes  none  of  the  stu- 
•feit's  money  ;  but  if  he  takes  pains  in  \n^  office  he  has  plenty  of 
****ble.  And  then  to  tell  of  cooks  extracting  the  ready  cash  of  the 
••Wkntl  which  feature  of  description  1  suppose  he  borrowed  from 
g  the  case  of  a  student  who  had  run  up  such  a  large  cook's 
Kis  **  beneficial  extent  of  entering  into  society,"  that  by  the  ef- 
pay  off  an  awkward  debt  he  became  too  much  exhausted  to 
irge  his  horse-dealer's  bill,  or  to  pay  for  his  cigars." 
common  truth  is  that  men  delight  to  grumble.  They  must  have  in* 
°*iipencc  to  their  pleasure,  though  costly  \  and  then  they  have  a  set-off 
^_  ^nst  Its  cost  in  the  complaints  they  can  pour  out  against  this  party 
^■ttid  that  process,  through  whose  remissness  or  mistaken  lenity  or  un- 
^B^Pl^  iterance,  or  by  the  insufficiency  of  which  to  control  them,  they 
^H  Ei4ve  fjili^ji  victims  to  their  own  extravagance  and  fully.  And  they 
^"  *J*c  tliij  satisfaction  in  copious  measure  and  in  such  large  terms  that 

*^  caiitiot  easily  be  brought  to  nccount  on  any  point  of  detail, 
I  ^nd  if  by  chance  the  truth  is  laid  open  to  them  they  turn  away  their 

I  *T**  and  go  on  complaining  as  before.  However,  though  they  be  not 
^^*"*  wiser  for  the  opposition  made  to  their  complaints,  others,  whose  at- 
^■•fntioii  has  been  drawn  to  their  croaking,  are  informed,  and  so  their 
^■tfjijijii^jjjyjg  may  be  made  more  innocent.  1  should  be  glad  to  hear  a 
^■P^f  the  evidences  which  the  Cambridge  Master  can  produce  to  vali- 
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J.  J.  Suira. 
A  F'i'\ir  and  Tutor. 


ilil.   \.:.)\  \'.    .>.(  K  iiV  il.M.r  A  CKNTLRV    IN  ONE  PAGE. 

Ki'-  Sij..  J  hi:  iuW'iw'u.'z  is  the  substance  of  a  letter  written  by  a 
•  I  f;'>iiit.i.  I;ifrly  «:.'(■<  a<td.  who  literally  laboured  niirht  and  dav  in  the 
r..i.  «•  .iJ  i  J. Mir  I,  ,  iUxi-Mu.n,  both  of  rich  and  poor,  to  an  extent  and  with 
I.  p.  iMv.iJihr,.  nlino-t  ii.rrrrliMe  to  those  who  did  not  know  him.  I 
b.iu  liim  iiiiliicrdtofurwRrd  this  letter  for  insertion,  bv  vour  i>ennis- 
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^^^*  in  jrour  tery  viilnabte  periodical,  becaase  tKey  both  appear  to  ac- 
^5*^  ill  the  same  great  and  fundamental  principles  of  educrttioti.  in  the 
V*i\  und  on  the  system  of  our  Apostolic,  Catholic,  National  Church. 

I  am  yours  faithfully, 

I  in  greatest  reverence  is  due  to  children*     Principles  are  infused 

[into  tJteif  minds  more  efficiently  by  influence  and  example  than  by  in- 

■"""  '  Children  are  much  longer  before  they  are  capable  of  com- 

:  the  meaning  and  application  of  sentences,  than  of  receiving 

[*^'t  maacnce  and  authority  of  example.     Variety  confuses  the  mind  of  a 

~  tijd,  mid  prevents  the  acquisition  of  distinct  ideas  ;    our  explanations 

them.     Even  too  enrly  an  increase  of  additional  knowledge 

with  the  formation  of  habits*,  in  which  a  right  education  ia 

fconcemed.     The  moral  character  is  formed  by  the  repetition  of 

-actions  of  the  mind  and  of  the  body.     Respect  for  superiors, 

'j;  themselves  lowly  and  reverently  to  all  their  betters,  submis- 

!,L»rity,obedieiice,quickness  of  distinguishing^  right  from  wrong, 

ijnroved  by  distinctions  being  brought  before  the  mind  familiarly 

ircquently  about  little  things  which  children  are  conversant  with, 

**id  which  are  witliin  their  comprehension, 

*'Tbus,  when  a  rule  is  laid  down,  children  must  be  made  to  practise 
an  that  rule.  If  the  rule  be  to  be  at  school  at  nine  o'clock,  they 
hoiM  be  carefully  but  strongly  influenced  to  be  there  at  the  time,  in 
pite  of  the  difficuitici!  which  parents  may  throw  in  the  way,  the  dispo- 
Tlioti  to  pLiy  or  loiter,  &c  If  the  lesson  is  to  change  or  end  at  the 
ter  or  half  hour,  care  should  be  taken  that  it  invariably  do  so 
nge  or  end  at  that  time.  If  they  are  to  obey  the  direction  of  the 
sttf  or  mistress,  they  should  be  quietly  kept  to  such  obedience,  and 
Dt  ikt  all  cunfused  with  obedience  to  others,  until  well  grounded  in  the 
ikbit  nnd  himple  reason  of  it  in  the  first  instance.  If  the  fear  of  God 
Wtuighty  is  to  govern  them,  they  must  be  quietly  led  to  feel  that  His 
resence  is  every  where ;  that  he  appointed  their  parents  to  take  care 
►  and  bids  them  honour  their  parents  ;    that  when  at  school,  the 

«ter  or  mistress  is  there  instead  of  their  parents,  and  must  have  the 

•*tne  bonour  ;  that  the  monitor  is  appointed  by  the  master  or  mistress ; 

*nd  therefore  they  must  obey  the  monitor  or  disobey  God,  who  placed 

III*  here  in  our  different   orders,   and  nges,  and  stations,  and  who  sees 

land  knaws  all  they  do  and  say  in  obedience  or  disobedience  to  His  laws. 

1     ** These  principles  must  be  introduced  to  children,  not  by  preac A i/i^ 

l*«oiitthem,  by  tpeeches  or  exhortations,  much  Icrs  by  scolding  them 

I "t  Wing  naughty,  but  practimUy,  and  by  very  slow  degrees,  i.  e,  by 

^^^  little  tiling  (so  called)  at  once,  as  a  good  teacher  of  grammar  or 

■^^roetic  will  always  proceed  in  teaching  grammar  or  figures. 

"  If  tbe  church  be  a  place  sacred  to  the  worship  of  God  Almighty, 
then  •pail  off  your  hat  or  pattens/'  If  God  sanctified  the  seventh  day. 
then  ♦^Jct  us  clean  up  for  Sunday  both  our  persons  and  appendages,  and 
Attend  God's  worship,  as  well  as  sanctify  the  Lord  God  in  our  hearts, 
^^^knoMrs  who  ie  there/* 
"^Ith  ideal  of  this  sort  iip}»crmost  in  my  rnind^  I  have  lor  more 
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^oewhrt  after  tht«  fashion  : — they  are  assembled  at  the  appointed 
tU0f—tJ)e  roaster  and  hi*  teachers  lead  them,  po^i^ibly,  very  quietly  and 
dffOfoti'ly  to  the  church,  where,  having  been  arrani^ed  in  their  ap- 
pointed places,  they  await*  9ubferuld,  the  com  men  cement  of  the  8er\^ice  ; 
toil  t\m,  if  they  take  any  part  in  it,  do  so  as  they  would  in  an  orditittry 
icfeoolle^fson,  save  that  this  is  of  more  than  ordinary  length^a  few 
<>c»iioaRl  itmens  and  hurried  responses  being  the  only  symptoms  that 
the?  Mt  in  any  way  concerned  in  what  is  going  forward  — the  worabip 
of  Cod  in  His  holy  temple, 

-liid  why  is  this  ?     They  have  been,  perhaps,  provided  to  aa  great  an 

^^f\X  as  posisible*  with  prayer-books  and  bibles ;  their  master,  cane  in 

ianti,  watches  over  them  while  in  church,  to  5ee  that  their  behaviour  is 

*W  it  should  be,  and  yet  all  is  cold  and  lifeless,  formal  and  wearisome. 

^  i*  tlic  reason  ;  because  their  daily  instruction  in  the  school  is   not 

lOUflded  upon,  and  in  iuimedinte  connection  with  the  services,  rites,  and 

'^aonies  of  the  church  j   because  little  or   no  effort  is  made  that  their 

^riKip  should  form  a  decided,  if  not  vital  part  in  the  public  offering  of 

P'^yei  and  praise  to  Almighty  God;   because  the   catechising  of  the 

^"iJdfen  of  the  national  school  is  but  seldom,  if  ever  practij*ed  ;  because 

^^y  have  been  taught  to  regard  their  attendance  at  church  but  in  the 

***»ie  light  with   their  attendance  at  school,  or,  jierchance,   as  a  mere 

■'*tv  on  the  day  which  follows  Saturday. 

To  a  careful  observance  of  this  duty,  they  may  be  incited  by  a  fear 

^^  ;mni*limeiit,  or  hope  of  reward ;  but  in  it  they  can  take  but  little,  if 

^f^y  interest. 

At  what  age,  then,  should  a  child  be  taken  to  church  ?  I  answer,  ad 
•oon  ae  he  enters  the  national  school ;  and  this  will  generally  happen 
5^  «boat  the  age  of  six ;  before  that  age,  the  child  is  a  fitter  pupil  for  the 
^fent  school, 

he  be  old  enough  to  receive  instruction  in  the  school,  he  is  old 
Bgh  to  join,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  services  of  the  church.     I  do 
hj  he  will  understand  all  that  he  hears,  or  even  all  that  he  himself 
ats;  yet  if  he  has,  as  far  as  his   age  and  capacity  will  allow,  been 
fttructed  in  and  from  the  liturgy  and  offices  of  the  church — if  he  sees 
elder  companions,  his  teachers,  his  master,  engaged  in 
worship—if  he  is  once  taught  to  forget  the  school,  and 
crhe  is  in  the  presence  of  that  Almighty  Being  in  whom  hia 
^p'*?^  f^-^ehes  him  to  beUeve — then,  I  repeat,  he  is  with  his  few  words 
fig  his  God,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  his  worship 
ccepted  ;  for  Christ  himself  says,  *'  Suffer  little  children  to 
^^fiie  uiuo  roe,  and  forbid  them  not.** 

1  will  now  give  you  the  data  on  which  I  found  the  foregoing  remarks, 
**ar  more  than  twelve  months  I  have  had  under  my  own  immediate  ob- 
^erralion  a  school  of  150  children,  varying  in  age  from  five  and  a  half 
^  fifteen,  who,  during  that  time,  have  attended  the  daily  service  of  the 
5^urch,  and  by  her  appointed  ministers  have  been  duly  catechised  on 
^ttndays  and  other  holy  days. 

With  this  dmly  service  the  business  of  the  day  commences  at  the  hour 
^t  nine,  when  the  whole  school  is  expected  to  be  present ;  by  this  they 
^^«  prqiared  and  fitted  for  the  duties  of  the  coming  day,  which,  thus  be- 
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gun,  can  scarcely  fail  of  being  in  some  degree  spent  well  and  usefull «^ 

in  some  degree  beneficially   influenced  throughout  its  various  stag^^s. 
Some  time  elapsed  before  any  decided  benefit  seemed  likely  to  accrue       to 
the  scholar:?  from  being  thus  early  taken  to  church.     The  first  symptcz^in 
of  change,  however,  at  length  showed  itself  in   the  quiet,  revereo^::^ 
tone  which  began,  slowly  indeed,  to  pervade  the  whole  school;  atone 
which  no  scholastic  art,  exerted  with  the  most  unwearied  diligence,  c^an 
of  itself  ever  impart — the  first  dawn,  as  it  were,  of  a  perception  of     *W 
that  is  good  and  holy,  an  increasing  desire  to  become  better  acquMii-^^J* 
with,  and  a  greater  aptness  for  receiving,  the  first  great  truths  of  our  r^^' 
gion.     This  gradually  expanded  into  something  more  definite  and  ta^'        ' 
gible ;    and  the  child,  who  before  had  learned  his  catechism  in    ^"® 
school,  soon  regarded  it,  not  as  a  mere  school  lesson,  but  as  the  m^^^* 
whereby  that  instruction,  which  was  to  fit  him  for  the  solemn  rit^   . 
confirmation,  was  conveyed  to  him  by  the  appointed  ministers  of     P** 
church.     He  learned  how  well  grounded  on,  and  supported,  by  ScT'^V^ 
turc.  are  the  several  parts  of  that  catechism ;    he  learned,  too,  by  ^^ 
early  attendance  at  church,  how  beautifully  fitted   the  services  of    «^^ 
boly-day  are  to  the  times   and  seasons  which  the  church  has  bi^  ^^ 
commemorate  ;  why  the  epistle  and  gospel  which   he  has  heard     '^^^ 
were  chosen  by  good  and  holy  men  of  old,  the  compilers  of  that  Pr^y^'' 
Book ;  why  proper  services  and  psalms  for  proper  days ;  and  thufi^    ^f" 
came  better  acquainted  with  the  source  and  fountain  of  all  truths     *? 
Bible  itself.     All  these  benefits  may  a  child,  under  God's  blessingp,      ^, 
tain  by  his  early  attendance  at  church.     Some  will,  perhaps,  sr'^       ^ 
might  gain  all  that  is  essential  of  them  at  the  school ;  many  of  then^'^     ^ 
undoubtedly  might  be  taught  there,  but  not  in  the  spirit  and  mac^^*\^i^ 
in  which  he  is  taught  by,  and  in  immediate  connection  with  the  chc^^^ 
— not  otherwise  than  as  a  cold  formal  school  lesson.  ^- 

The  very  little  child  cannot,  of  course,  be  thought  to  benefit  equ^^^'%Q 
with  the  elder  one  by  this  daily  attendance  at  church,  though  evei^^^  %y 
him  the  advantage  is  assuredly  great.     He  may,  however  young,  ^^ 

taught  to  join  in  all  the  responses  and  answers ;  he  may,  with  ^ 

school-fellows  and  the  congregation  generally,  repeat  the  Creeds  a-^-^^-^ 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and,  if  able  to  read  but  tolerably,  to  chant  the  Veni^       ^ 
Magnificat,  and  other  hymns,  and  thus  be  gradually  preparing  hims^^ 
to  join  more  fully  in  the  services  of  the  church.  ^ 

And  if  such  be   the  early  training  and  education  of  a  child,  wh^^ 
effect  are  they  likely  to  produce  upon  him  when  a  man  } 

What  kind  of  education,  I  would  ask,  is  more  likely  to  form  a  goo-  ^*^ 
man  and  a  sound  churchman,  to  fit  him  for  his  journey  through  thi 
life,  and  prepare  him  for  that  eternal  life  which  is  to  succeed  his  liW^"^"^""^ 
grimage  on  earth  ? 

My  letter  has,  I  fear,  been  extended  to  a  great  length,  and  for  this  C 
can  only  plead  as  an  excuse,  the  importance  of  the  subject,  which  is  oner 
not  to  be  discussed  in  a  few  words.     In  my  next,  I  hope  to  treat  more 
fully  of  the  service  which  the  children  of  the  practising  school  have  at- 
tended. Very  truly  yours, 

B.  J.  Johns. 

St.  Mark's  College,  Dec,  9,  1843. 


CATECHISING  MORE  WANTED  THAN  CATECHISMS. 

^'*»^l  doubt  not  that  many  of  ynur  reader?  will  feel  as  greatly  in- 

"^ote^l  to,  yoti  a%  1  do,  for  the  insertion  Id  this  month's  Magazine  of  the 

J*ptf  on  Catechising  very  young'  children*  and  for  as  many  more  of  the 

^•^f  kind  ns  you  can  in  future  gi%^e  ub.     I  am  fully  aware  that  thi« 

*Oode  of  impiirtin^  instruction  to  the  very  young  ur  very  ignomnt  can 

*^'»Jjr  be  learnt  by  practice ;  yet  guide*  such  as  that  with  which  you  have 

•OrjjjVhed  u?  are  undoubtedly  a  great  help.     Few  of  your  readers,  I 

'''iink,  will  be  shallovv  enough  to  despise  them  as  **  chiJdii^h  ;*'  that  they 

*^e  so  cunstitutes.  in  fact,  their  great  value.      ''Take  heed  that  ye  de* 

^P>»c  not  these  little  one?."  who  are  almost  the  only  hopeful  class  of 

^^t  mL*erable  population. 

^     One  of  the  be^t  signs  of  the  present  day,  is  the  revival  which  Is  tak- 

^^S  place  of  oral  or  catechetical  instruction.    We  have  had  enough,  and 

^tKj  much  of  the  system  of  hook-in stmction,  the  evil  of  which  is  well 

1  by  Plato,      **  It  re&embles^"  he  gays.   "  animal  painting;  for 

ire&  of  that  art  stand  before  us,  a^  if  they  were  alive;   but  if 

them  what  they  mean,  they  look  very  gnive  and  hold  their 

And  so  it  is  with  letters  ;    you  may  fancy  they  Bpeak  like 

things  i    but  if  you   want   further  information,  and  ask  what 

^       ^         1*  they  give  again  and  again  only  one  and  the  srnme  answer. 

^tifi  when  once  they  are  written  down,  they  roll  about  in  every  direc* 

^on^  all  words  alike  passing  current  among  them  who  understand  them, 

^^d  those  whom  they  do  not  concern.     They  cannot  know  to  whom 

^  he  J  should  speak,  and  to  whom  not;  but.  constantly  getting  out  of 

T>Uice,  and  very  unjustly  abused «  they  need  their  father  always  to  assail 

^*iein.**     All  well  know  what  he  means  who  have  observed  how  little. 

**ow  very  little,  children  or  alenderly-cducated  adults,  understand  and 

*^tain  of  what  they  read. 

We  have  been  inundated  with  **  Catechisms'*  upon  every  conceivable 

^^hrject — all  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  children,  and  by  them  committed 

^**    memory  ;  than  which,  by  itself,  a  more  useless  exercise  can  hardly 

^>e  imagined;  useless  even  for  the  mere  purpose  of  strengthening  the 

^^ecnory — for  it  does  not  effect  that  ;  and  after  all,  of  wlmt  value  is  a 

^^lenjory  which  retains   nothini:  but  words  ?    If  therefore   I   rejoice  at 

»-ae  multiplication  of  catechetical  books  and  papers,  it  is  not  that  they 

*iuiy  be  used  in  a  similar  way,  but   that  they  may  serve  as  guides  and 

•*c-l|»t  tn  the  t^rifhcT  ;  to  be  retained  by  him  in  his  own  hands,  and  used. 

id,  so  as  to  suit  the  cajmcity  of  his  pupils.      To  use 

•  in  every  school  would  be  much  like  endeavouring  to 

^^Uif  flil  our  scholars  in  dresses  of  the  same  size  and  shape. 

0{  course  we  cannot  do  without  books,  and  one  of  which  we  are  at 
Wvi^ia  iBtich  in  want,  is^  a  historj'  of  England.  We  want  two  at  least, 
^^i  oQe  espt  cially  for  the  young  That  publi^shed  by  the  Society  for 
^°«  Promotion  ol  ('hristian  Knowledge  is  a  very  meagre  production.  It 
**^«lom  correcls.  and  sometimes  repeats  the  erroneous  notions  and  false 
*^*^inents  which  have  so  long  passed  current  in  English  history  ;  and 
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muchi 


it  ronttiin*  nl  lea*t  one  grave  doctrinal  error,*      Whenever  \ 

ratuni  ih  suppla'd,  it  i«  to  be  hoped  that  the  work  will  embrace  I 

r-tf/  history,  for  it  i»  here  that  our  hi»toriftn<s  hnve  chiefl] 

y  in  their  own  unsoundness,  or  from  blindly  copying  tj 

.  I^i.^  itt  others.     Correct  instructions  on  this  point  will  do  muchi 

I  fci  the  mt5rheivon«  tTrons  with  which  the  mind  of  the  peop 

•oned  by  -  men. 

I  am  t  f  om  one  subject  to  another,  when  in  fact  i 

tern  that  I  nt  tirs-t  designed  to  say.     But  there  I 

iuhj^  I  have  long  thought  of  writing  to  you, 

caltivution  oi  music  in  our  national  schooU  ;  that  1  shall  re^errei 
Ott  anv^thcr  I  hii%'e  a  question   to  ask,      Have  you  ever  thotl 
beard  of  ^i  ifii^  the  children  in  these  schools  some  information  m 
^^a$tic*i^r%kUtxtmrt}\      At  the  first  mention  of  such  a  thing/ 
will  oc^tif  to  mimy  persons,  about  "dabbhng" — ^**  a  little 
[fc%l»"  ^c.  ^c,     I^ha]is,  however,  the  mention  of  it  may  elicit 
IkJJig  WM€  orifiiuiK     I  will  only  add  that  1  have  tried  it  in  conj 
^irith  hi«tof}^.     *rbe  result  I  may  communicate  afterwards,  if  youi 
aiO  :.' Imrfrocnme* 

I  mm.  Sir,  ^thfully  and  gratefully  i 

A  NoATiixEirl 


OK  TIIK  ART  OF  QUESTIONING  LITTLE  CHILDI 


8tft» — Uwf  ImMmfbon  do  iiol  examine  their  pupils  well, 
kaoWUttC  ho>m  16  Aei  KK,  It  u  easier  to  teach  by  example  thanl 
mC.  I  tnke  tlw  Bbertf  of  sending  a  specimen  of  the  manner  U 
1  2»o«lld  ttdfiic  my  own  nMslcf  or  mistress  to  teach  their  school 
We  will  tmkt  an  maj  example  in  the  parable  of  the  ba 

I  #p«M  oliMm,  Ikat  lliere  ut  three  descriptions  of  qu 
ilMi«U  bf  mAxA,  MMt  m^mdk  will  relate  to— 

!»•    T^<^  ivi^nuif  oC  tilt  WQitfe  and  expressions. 

l\  \i\fiMtif  of  lltot  ilKory^  indet>endent  of  the  applle 

pi  ».u,^»..%fs^  eOMVimitg  spiritual  instruction. 

*f  !l  be  isked  as  each  verse  is  read  ;  the 

I  u^  t  11 1  it  1  -<.A  \iiid  or  mbaequent  reading  of  the  por 
s  hrii  the  tone  or  Cfuphttsis  of  the  child  shows  that  j 
^leaiiiBg  of  the  aenteiice. 
\fWi  Inve  hUj  wmxlbend  the  difficulties 
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>el  of  questions  will  begin,  whlcb  had  betttr  he  con* 

*er  and  the  clergyman, 
fiTjir  a— What  does  the  word  **  partible"  mean  ?  What  '*  fij;  tiw  ^' 
"  "plant?"  "  \  inerard  ?'*  Remark  the  nature  of  the  words  •*  fig  tree," 
'"riDijnrd;"    Here,  according  to  the  character  of  the  class  under  in- 
**Jwctioii.  the  following  questions  might  be  used  : — 
WW  fruit  grows  on  an  apple  tree  ?    What  on  a  plum  tree  ? 

At  tloe^  a  "  yard"  mean  ?     What  grows  on  a  vine  ?     What  trees 
if  properly  in  a  vineyard  ? 
•to  7» — What  'does  the  word  *'  dresser"  mean  ?     Kemai  k  verbal 
faoiiuj— to  dress,  dresser;  to  build,  builder,  Ac. 
W|j»t  does  the  "  dresser  of  the  vineyard'*  mean  ? 
What  does  the  word  to  "  cumber*'  mean  ? 
Vtrtc  8.^What  does  the  word  to  "  dung**  it  mean  ? 
Wlij  should  he  dig  about  it  and  dung  it  ? 
What  fruit  did  he  expect  to  find  on  it  ? 
,    After  tbeje  questions  have  been  asked,  if  the  children  be  equal  to 
^"«in,  questions  as  to  grammar  or  etymology  might  be  introduced  ;  but  « 
*■!  general  rule,  it  is  better  to  confine   instructions  from  the  Bible  to 
rtligiotti  subjects,  ejtcept  so  far  as  the  understanding  of  the  meaning  dt^ 

ItwpJtisage  depend^s  on   the  questions  which  arc  proposed,  i*  e.  When 
we  bible  is  opened,  no  questions  need  be   proposed  but  such  as  bear 
ffiitrcctly  on  the  meaning  of  the  portion  to  be  explained, 
"hen,  then,  the  children  appeared   to  uuderstand  the  words,  such 
Juestiona  should  be  proposed  as  would  show  that  they  comprehended 
pcitory. 
FVrif  2.— Wlio  planted  a  fig  tree  ?     When  did  he  plant  it  ?     Why 
old  he  plant  it?     Wiat  did  he  expect  to  find  on  it?     Had  he  reason 
l^^r  expecting  this  ?     What  did  he  find  ?     To   whom  did  he  sjjcak  ? 
^P 1^ w  (lid  he  tell  him  to  do  ?     Was  the  drewer  of  the  vineyard  a  friend 
^to  the  ma&ter  or  to  the  tree  ?     What  did  he  say  ?     If  he  had  disliked 
*«  tree,  what  might  he  have  ^aid  ?     What  did  he  promise  to  do  ? 
For  whftl  purpose  was  this  ?    And  what  did  he  say  he  would,  after  all, 
*o  ia  case  there  was  no  fruit  ? 
Vfr^  3  — What  is  a  parable  ?     Is  every  **  instructive  story**  a  para- 
"^*    What  must  it  have  in  it  to  make  it  a  parable  ?     What  is  here 
^fnpjred  to  the  vineyard  ?     Who  made  the  world  ?     Who  is  the  mas- 
Ppf  Uie  vineyard  ?    Who  is  meant  by  the  fig  tree  ?    What  fruit  doea 
»cct  us  to  bear  ?     What  fruit  will  a  schoolmaster  bear  ?     What 
I?     What  a  good  child?     Will  all  bear  the  same  fruit? 
^  Ood  expect  all  to  bear  some  fruit  ?     What  fruit  does  he  expect 
'  >  bear  ?     Do  you  bear  that  fruit  ?     Does  God  come  to  see  what 
^|^^iu  bear  ? 

.  ""ho  is  meant  by  the  dresser  of  the  vineyard  ?  Why  did  the  dresser 

'  viocyard  say  he  would  dig  about  the  fig  tree  and  dung  it  ?  What 

lh%\iB  Christ  do  to  us  ?     When  any  one  is  sick,  is  it  because  God 

fftem  ?     Why  does  God  give  some  persons  prosperity  ;  and  some 

^ty  ?     Do  these  always  make  people  better  ?     Does  he  wish  to 

^^^  til  better  by  all  these  things  ?    And  if  the  fig  tree  would  not  after 

•**  W  frail,  what  was  to  be  done  with  it  ? 


'.'  .is:'    Does  God 
.  .--■  It  -"ii  to  do  for 

.-  :  -  r-:i:i:  "^ 

-r..  . ::  TArioN- 

r  :  :  :    :  -  Lf:  i  *:  ?•?  * 

...    ■-:-    .:::iia- 
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J  fitioni  would  belong  rather  lo  Arithmetic,  than  to  writing  by  dicta- 

The  highest  epeciei  of  instruction  may  be  g;iven  bv  meauR  of  it ;  and 
|idergTmiiti  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  writing  out  a  few  st^ntences 
weekly,  mar  impart  his  knowledge  to  the  senior  childrcQ  in  his  schools 
with  Hq  little  Ubour  to  himself,  and  find  them  prepared  for  his  spiri- 
tual teachitig  when  he  is  able  to  catechise  tbexn. — Thus,  Matt.  ch.  xvi. 
T,  11 
LeareQ  was  used  in  making  bread,  as  yeast  is  now. 
h  made  the  bread  U^ht, 

If  there  were  a  bad  taste  in  the  leaven,  the  same  taste  was  given  to 
1 4e  whole  bread. 

Doctrine  is  compared  to  leaveo«  for  if  there  be  anything  wrong  in  it, 
l- it  corrupts  the  whole  man. 

I    'ilie  Sadducees  did  not  believe  in  a  resurrection,  therefore  they  said, 
['Uttis  ett and  drink,  for  to-morrow*  we  die/ 

The  Pharisees  tbouglit  themselves  righteous,  and  despised  others ; 
I  They  loved  the  praise  of  men,  more  than  the  praiee  of  God — and  pre- 
leidiDg  to  great  sanctity,  became  hypocrites." 


6BKERA.L    aULBS    FOft   WRITIKO    BT    OICTATIOBT* 

1*  Ncrer  let  the  children  write  what  they  do  not  understand, 
^»  Select  such  sentences  as  will  interest  the  children, 
^'  Stlect  such  sentences  as  will  improve  the  children* 
4<  Let  the  sentences  be  shorty  and  let  their  writing  be  looked  over 
^uently, 
S.  Mftke  the  whole  class  write  the  same  sentence  at  the  same  time. 
€.  All  numbers  should  be  written  by  dictation,  and  never  copied. 


m. 


oasKavATioxs  ok  w^aiTisro  FaoH  nicTATioir, 


t«  As  the  children  will  write  on  slates,  we  must  endeavour  to  make 
I  fn^itiHoso  correctly,  and  rather  than  lay  a  great  stress  on  the  writing 
^LiMf,  QTily  taking  care  not  to  allow  them  to  perform  the  task  in  a  slo- 
■^e«ly  manner. 

^B  H  In  the  lower  classes  familiar  words  should  be  selected — as  ''cat," 
^J'oog/*  ♦•pig;"  &c,,  and  it  may  not  be  inconvenient  to  have  some  copies 
■^f  ?uch  words  written  out  large,  in  order  to  guide  the  children  at  first 
■to  the  formation  of  their  letters. 

Y''  The  ^hort  sentences  should  he  used,  as,  "it is  a  pig,"  and  the 
r^  ^^^t  go  on  rising,  till  the  children  can  write  without  difficulty 
^"**^ey  have  read. 

*^'  When  the  reading  lesson  is  over,  all  the  more  difficult  words 
bouldbe  written; — first,  for  the  sake  of  teaching  the  children  to  spell 
^^'  iTid  secondly,  that  they  may  understand  them  ;  imd  there  is  no 
*y  "f  yihich  this  end  is  more  effectually  answered,  than  by  forming 
6*  ^'ords  in  question  into  a  new  sentence. 
^*  It  1%  frequently  very  useful  to  take  a  subject,  and  then  to  make 
*^  fhlMrcn  meatian  parts  of  it,  which  the  rest  shall  write  down, 
^I<  Sentences  framed  of  words,  which  are  spelt  difiTerently,  according 


blFQIlU    t>ft^CRI01t>    Itr    A    OmUlfAN. 


to  iKetr  maiOHif » form  a  Ytry  amusing  exercbe  for  tlte  more  iidTAncei 

^  ti  it  ifl  desire<l  to  convey  any  special  instruction  to  thf  J 

^1.  T3  done  TTTf  conveniently,  by  making  tbern  write  the  eipl* 

satioa  etici&tecl  by  tiie  teacher. 

\^ll-  It  is  frvt^ueotly  Tcry  useful  to  write  out  sentences  which  M 
hate  le«nit  by  rote,  as  thi9  exercise  gives  un  accuracy  to  th( 
e»  vhicb  it  vrouUi  be  very  difficult  otherwise  to  convey—*,  f*] 
tie  liMiift  Vtmj^^  tbe  Belief,  and  the  Ten  Comtnandtncntf,  portiodfo 
tiff  yswry. 

na».  Oit.  /r. — *ThB  hard  Krards  in  the  reading  )e$soo»  §ccond  boobl 
fart  L  pajpe  40,  ate,  ••  iiksects/*   **  ins-tance,"  *•  respect/*  "  settle/' 


I  te  he  vftOen  maj  be — 

l^aM  aaiaiaila  which  have  a  notch  in  the  middle  of  ihi 
htif.    Rta  fdriMaace**— 

*^  Yon  s«it  iiufitt  ftwr  t«achef« ;  a  good  one  will  soon  make  hii  c 
~  ^  kadi  iaitm  anlef  *hf  hi*  good  government/' 
^.^  O^  r— Tyoe  Iha  mm4  **  book/* 

Mafca  ^m  iast  child  aane  aooie  other  word  belonging  to  book.  < 
i%<oitiaiuiHiay.^oa— *'Vqlo»e/'  ^'binding/*  ''margin/'" 
pof«%       ■»»• 

*  V  |oa  «alh  m  the  ichk  too  niAy  chance  to  see 


It  tt  ^^  %f  attf 


i  jtm  uec/ 

a  cat  viOi  a  long  t«i1/*  ^ 

that  what  is  here  recommrnded  lij 
oa  paper     It  is  probable,  that  t  ^ 
^^^^^^  aie  not  unbound  in  tUcir  principle 
^nBCtally  write  l>ctter  if  they  were  tocut 
»of  laatnKtion;  for  the  rounngers  of  ir*"" 
the  ITIMIMW   of  I  he  eopv-hof^k^,  allow  1 
h«t  anach  «oa1I  ~ 

if  thf  chad  be  a 

m  whkh  aJvantige  may  be  taken  ofj 
'if  %xkj  one  ma?tt  r  or  mif** 
9Ha  of  ksms  fur  their  own  ^ 
Imw.  ami  retiden»l  useful  to 

yto  thus  thrown  out.  maf  i 

of  thi*  wDFt. 
Yaws  mil  J. 


Ll&$*   ItlUI-l' 


their  full  clear  waters.     Heie  auil  iberc  primeval  duis  auU 

rin  ;  \^bLle  in  their  various  windings  ihey  encircle  garden*, 

,  V  illttjjes,  i    " '  'loute*,  and  CO  uo  try-sen  is  ^  in  njotlcy 

idst  rises  .  's  bailding^,  the  ceticml  character 

vet'ii  con^t-i^,  j-.,u.w  ,  .,  t,,L  casik.     Some  leu  ^oihic  churcli 

domes,  it  is  true^  Ijrenk  ihrough  the  liorizotital  lines  vet  tltc 

t  .1  Tii  *rince  and  at  lir«^t  fij^ht,  is  essentially  diffcrfnt  from 

le  middle  aj^es.     The  outlines  are  far  fnjm  being 

idar,  HO  faniastifal:  a  certain  soft ncs.^,  a  peculiar 

ij  ihe^e  broader  terrace-like-risinp  masses.     Not  that  tlxe  it^othic 

1  point  up  into  tlie  sky  are  in  tlieniselves  inconsiderable;  tJie  tower 

ly?  is  inferior  to  hnl  few  of  llie  third  order:  but  they  all  appear  lesss 

if  tliati  either  the  btirizonial  lines  tii  tlie  cupola  form,  which  here  and 

i^  it*  head  ;  whether  it  he  fruni  its  ^^reiiter  variety,  or  IL*  more  perfect 

witl»  the  style  of  the  whole,  that  the  lalter  airests  the  eye  more  than 

r      Only  in  tlie  creations  of  Claude  Lorraine  or  Poussio  could  we  ex- 

!iid  any  spnl  to  compare  with  the  prevailing  character  of  this  pictnre, 

y  when  lit  up  by  a  favourable  light:  in  reality*  probably,  there  h  none 

The  principal  ma&ses  consist  ot  the  collctces,  the  university  build- 

'  the  city  churches;  and  by  the  side  of  these  the  city  it  elt  is  lost  ou 

*  <  w :  but  on  entering  the  sLreets,  we  find  around  us  all  the  sign^  of  an 

"^  '  T.ni'^perous  trade.    Rich  and  elegant  shops  in  profusion,  afford  a  sight 

vhere  hat  in  England  ;  altliuugh  side  by  side,  it  must  be  owned, 

>:st  contrasts  of  misery  and  depravity*     But  the  houses  of  mcr- 

^  '   «iiiN  reuilentf  craftMuen,  and  inn-keepers»  with  all  their  glitter  and  show, 

^    1  into  a  modest  and»  as  it  were,  metiial  attitude  by  the  Ride  of  the  grandlj 

-   '  ipinoriak  of  the  higher  iutellectual  Hfe^ — memoriak  which  liave  been 

*»ul  of  that  life  from  almost  the  beginning  of  christian  civilization. 

\  ^-»cfv  (ure  a*  it  were  the  domestic  ofhces  of  those  palaces  of  learnings  which  ever 

'^^  et  the  eye  and  tnind  of  the  ohserver,  all  beside  seeming^  perforce,  to  he  sub* 

^^t^ient  to  lliem.     Oxftird,  indeed,  has  no  manufactures  ot  con^cf^utnce ;  the 

*^^«alittg,  soi»ty,  giant-industry  of  the  day  offers  to  the  Muses  nothing  but  hit 

I^Tierioiwly  finished  produce,  without  forcing  on  the  sense  the  thousand  offensive 

®on»eqtience5  of  its  creation.     The  population,  moreover,  has  a  tranquil  cha* 

^  L.r.-r  \i  seem  to  be  far  less  druse  than  in  other  flourishing  English 

i  fact,  the  noisy  whirling  streams  of  human  creatures  tliat  hurry 

t5  ot  l^udou,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Birmingham,  would 

to  the  nTchilectural  and  historical  character  of  the  place.     Yet 

ig  herein  to  suggest  the  idea  of  poveity  or  decay.     What  strikes 

i  most  peculiar  is,  the  cotitr:i?t  between  the  fashionnhle  and  varied 

lire^  nf  thp  more  active  and  busy  townspeople,  and  the  ancient,  severe,  and  aiO' 

pl'  il  coFiume  of  llie '"  gownsmen/  who  may  plainly  enough  he  seen 

to  I  M  spirits  of  tlie  place.     Everywhere,  indeed,  wealtli  and  rank  are 

tt  with  outward  signs  of  respect ;  nowhere  more  surely  than  in  Eog- 

'   from  tratlespetiple  of  the  middle  cla-s«?«*-  but,  perhaps,  in  all  the 

'  t  he  diffii^uit  to  find  so  many  forms,  evidently  tlie  stately  repre- 

e  genius  of  the  place,  as  are  the  fellows  and  njasters  of  the  col- 

iiii  English  university,     li  is  a  peculiar  type,  propagated  from  genem- 

Jj*^l'*  K^'ncraiion.    The  uuivcrsily  tow  us  have  hnpuily  c^ciiped  the  hit  of  raodera 

J**uti&csitiou,  and,  in  this  respect,  harmonise  witii  the  ctuleges.     Each  of  the 

■JjSWind  more  ancient  colle}zes  looks  like  a  separate  whcde;  an  enlire  town, 

f**** Wall*  and  monuments  proclaim  the  vi^otous  grovvtli  of  many  centuries; 

U  ^t,  every  college  is  iti  it&eli'  a  sort  of  chronicle  of  the  history  of  art  in  Eug- 

W,  inrl  more  c«peeially  of  ardiitcclure. 

From  Hubert  Englitk  UnivfTtiiift^ 
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fCkiiitmifmm  VmLl^fL  UX} 

ffmcnJUf  m  enirr  tm  urn  «cmce  cf  GaA;  %«l  vhn  we  came  % 
tamJdmtt  witb  tlM»,  it  n  of  #fnl  i»|  ifMPi  Id  Mind  cmt  tli§ 

of  Millie  tktt  «lM^  ««  pu 

' «  uktn,  wr  tluUI  iiVhji»  sd  t  vt  *  v^rittj  o( 
;it  II  »  ttoi  «My  10  Iftjr  4«s«  iawttiaimm  vhkti  kImiII 

M  V  virw  tWo  of  n  fuiriaii  h  ifeiis  dttiaB  fiiwn*  vlio  b« 

«f  ri  i^p^r,  ttiv  IB  •  i|»ciy  4efiie  miiler 

l)it!  ^!  h«  of  litn  «W  b  p^npiclf  « 

t}ir  V  Atiil  I  TDuvt  fAj  tliAi  I  bciieiit  iW 

4rr  1 1  >i<l,  or  hafdk  know  mhx  thtf  Mimg  m 

lffgUbcriiv«  iu  uifrtructiujf  iLein  in  iluit  vbicKms 

It  In  not  Uiat  we  sKauld  he  cNm^tanUr  etigiuctd  i 
poinu*  which  ncculiarlv    di^dn^ush  ibe  chtLftb  of        _ 
iNUKlii  thf^ni  chnHiiitiiity.  ('  ^  tmpen^epiiblT  fAlHnla 

oUuroli,  which  (U>rs  tii'>M  lion  tlw  course  of  ^posi 

|li<«tUiUJ4iiiH  ;  r.  //.^ — ^Tht-y  nno  iiiin  t»eeil  pnipc  ' 
ibr  uiriMio  f;^HMl»  i4*t  ctjiipnretl  wiih  thiit  crecil 
timiniitij:  i»r  the  words  "  I  hdic  c  om-  cathoiu  nun  jij< 
Ht'vrr  ht'  imlutccl  to  supjnjse  that  rv^rv  mciu'  er  of  f»rt 
C*Mtl  lu  chi»oHo  hiH  o\%n  rhim*)»,  or  lo  fiiiicv  iht'  ^1..   -1; 
ire  iivt^rniii,  uri?  luit  displeaKiri:^  u^  the  God  ot 

Utlji^t^  iho'^o  wlio  nre  without,  but  it  1$  our  duty 
DUi  ^MiU',  mid  till  tftt*  iiuturt*  of  the  uhrl^ttaii  church  i«  more 
llow  vnu  wr  hope  ihui  christiHi)  unity,  which  the  estahlishmt 
can  iihnw  \m>i\ucv^  will  ever  prevail? 

Tlip  imiiinir  in  whit:h  the  iiecessary  instmction  of  the  youni 
IuunL,  in  ihr  imiurc  ol"  thiii|r^,  depend  much  oii  the  outw 
of  the  jhiri*»li  where  enfh  cumte  is  called  upon  to  minister. 
I^Hrt**  oi  ii  wiiicVi  call  tit'ver  he  properly  omitted:  prir«tc  t< 

jiuechi^iiig.     When  the  popiihitiou  is  large,  pariicnhirly  if  it  I 
^iJie  ptn»ou«  who  compose  il  ilitt'cr  niiucb  in  their  outw.ird  rani 

Iteii  wime  dil?icully  in  crtiTvitij?  out  private  insiruclton  a*;  l«r  i 

lniu\  Uiit  we  canni>l  justify  ourselves  in  ihe  si^hi  of  JJiin  | 
Hiih'sfc  we  employ  e\erv  iiicans  within  our  reach.  It  is  for  thil 
•uperintendeuce  of  ^ct»  hiIh  h  placed  in  the  hiind§^  of  lltei" 
helit^ve  iImii  the  eumte  U  dm^  all  within  his  power  for  1 
he  ctcr  iillow*  a  week  to  \m's  *#ver,  withtmi,  not  inAv  ^l 
Lit  parochial  ^^eliooh  It  i««  by  such  intercourse 
hij»  way  inl^i  the  bcariH  of  his  parinhioners,  or  t 
public  exkiiiiuiiiton  in  church, on  which  the  Rubii«^l 
and  ihe  laws  of  \1\U  island  *;'>  properly  ini^st 

The  catccluHini^  to  wliir^    i 
durint;  which  die  cateebm 
tn     ^         M>uined  to  take 
"I  l»ply  tlie  phice  d 


.^  *.-   fftt;;* 


■  were  rrpeiUittii  if  *  -  '  -  *  v  ^  -  ^  ■  ^  M  r  ^  -nre  n  ^yslenmtic  course 
I    of  irtstnicUon  o!  inilarv.     Indeel  it  is 

I    Hot  "  ■     -    '  ,  ,,  ,,,.i»  ,; ,,,  .^. .,..,.  ,.,   .,..Mi.,J  to  liie  diurch  cate- 

I    cJi'  f  ext  btuik  be  net  er  lost  sijrht  of,  aud  the  ?iubjcct  of  iiistruc- 

I    ti»'  ilir   ftihle  or  the  Book  of  C'omnioii  Prayer. 

I  jsing  in  church  ha*  fallen  into  decay  in  this  island, 

I    lln'  ^  lit;  11  difficulty  with  rep^ard  to  re-e*tiablisbiii|T  it  exftcdy 

■  t&tiutt  jwn  of  the  sen  ice,  in  winch  the  curaie  h  by  the  rubric  directed  to  curry 
I  it  Oft  1  would  iherefore,  for  the  pre^^ut  at  least,  wish  to  leave  this  question 
I  to  tie  rfiicnf  tion  of  tlie  curate,  provided  always  that  it  is  understoiKl,  that  it  i» 
I  hii<iiiti  to  caieclii¥^t\  i.  c.,  to  instruct  the  voung  people  of  the  parish  puhliclv  in 
I    elbm'h,  in  the  hearing  of  such  of  the  pan^ihioncrs  a^  think  fit  to  attend;  I  say 

{i}i\Mv  in  church.     I  believe  that  in  country  primhe^  it  would  be  best  to  fol- 
o«  i'       *         Hid  to  catechise  after  the  secouu  lesson  in  the  atteruooo  service. 
I    Yt*  le  of  catechising,  I  leave  it,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  your  owa 

I  itiilic»j«  iir>;  I  Ml  I  1  pniy  you  not  to  ne^dect  your  hoimden  duty  of  catechising",  for 
I  I  urn  *urc  tltJt  nothiutf  would  be  'io  likely  to  render  the  mass  of  our  congre;<a* 
1  tion*  '^'1-  t-  "fiderstand  our  sennnus,  as  the  h«l>it  ol'  hearing  us  explain  in 
I   foil  je»  by  means  of  questions,  the  pre^l  and  fundamemiil  truths 

I  ol .)l:  .  .,  .^lun.  The  inass  of  those  whom  we  address  from  our  pulpits  ^^^ 
W  math  lc*5  conver*vint  with  the  simple  doctrines  of  chrisiianily,  than  we  generally 
I  ttjfiw.  And  till  the  preachers  of  the  g-ospel  i*elunj  to  ihat,  which  is  the  old 
I  ^nd  autltiirisc^d  method  »f  instructing,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  shall  produce 
I  *ny  considerable  efTect  on  tliose  who  are  placed  under  our  charge.  \Ve  miLst 
I  iiwir\irt  the  yonn«:er  members  of  our  con}fr«f;f»lions  in  private,  and  then  by  cate- 
I  <^liirift;r  and  examining  tliem  in  public,  we  shall  be  aide  to  see  >^'heiher  they 
I  uii(lcT*tai)d  what  we  have  endeavoured  to  teach,  and  shall  impart  iu  a  plain 
I  ^n^l  dcMi  wt*%*  to  tlie  elder  members  of  our  fltn'k,  the  great  truths  of  our  holy 

tlidon,  witt  which  at  present,  they  are,  many  of  them  imperfectly  acquainted. 
Wc  tiou  come  to  consider  the  subjects  ^vhich  ouj^ht  to  form  tlie  chief  topics 

^nnstniction,  to  those  who  are  preparing^  for  ctmtirmation. 

Ajid  here  I  must  uot  timit  tj  i^\\e  my  humble  testimony  in  favour  of  the 

^liutli  catexhism,  and  I  cannot  help  cxpressinir  a  fear,  that  they  who  esteem  it 

■*»,thj  K»from  llie  manner  in  which  it  is  S43metimeti  mis-used,  and  because  it  h 

l«S)i  fiiil  \-  1 1  r I  i b ' r< tOod. 

li  vtition  of  it  B5  a  task,  prepamtory  to  confinnaiion,  will  not  of 

*5wuf'  lie  purpose  of  making:  the  caU'chumen  acquainted  with  t!je  chief 

L  Inulu  vt  chnstianity,  and  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  requisite  ]^repa- 
i  ^tlaa  ffjr  tliifi^  or  tiny  other  christian  rite,  can  be  nothiuj^  else  than  a  full  un- 
I  •*wtflflilinir  of  our  faith,  and  a  humble  desire  to  comply  with  the  commtmds  of 
I  '^<xl.  The  catechumen  is  then^  and  then  only,  cluly  prepared,  when  he  knows 
I  ^  tiM.i\xre  of  diristiaiiily,  and  wishes  to  follow  the  commauds  of  our  Lord  and 

t*fc/^*  J     '  ibal  the  few  wecLs  which  U5ujlly  intervene  between  the  notice 

t      ^  '  II  and  the  ailutLnistraticm  of  lite  rite,  must  be  too  short  for  pro- 

m^^  iii'»5c  'vho  are  uot  previously  instructed.  In  such  a  space  of  time  the 
JS^Hp  may  he  able  to  discover  who  are,  aitd  who  are  not^  well  acquainted  w  ith 
2^^|^jevt;  hut  if  we  wish  to  prepare  can di dales,  we  must  have  been  earryinjr 
^^H|  tzuk  for  a  lon^  time  previously,  and  >diene^er  a  catechumen  is  found  to 
^^Hjb^  ignoraut  of  the  j^reat  diHrtriuc^  of  Christianity,  or  indifferent  iik  to  the 
^^^HhAoc  of  christian  duties,  it  is  always  an  act  ot  kindness  in  the  curate, 
^^HBifSt  ^itvh  A  person  to  delay  the  offeiin^i;  himself  aA  a  candidate. 
^^Be  church  catechism  was  drawn  up  as  a  form  of  instruction  between  hap^ 
Hsiitid  coufinnaiioQ,  so  that  if  we  expbiin  it  fully  we  shall  render  both  thes« 
^^Kb^  ^  ^^11  i^^  tliat  of  the  sacrameut  of  the  Lord's  supper,  intelligible  to 
^^^bckft.  Moreover  nc  shall  teach  s^y^teiuulically, —  Chanjf  i*tf  the  Lvrd  liuhoft 
^mbl^mnd  Man,  1k43. 
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^ortr|i. 


She  was  innocent  I 
And  to  be  inni^cenl  is  NutuTe's  wisd*>m ! 
The  fledge-fkive  knou*i  ibt-  prowlers  of  tbe  liir. 
Feared  soon  as  seen,  inid  fiuttet^  baek  to  shelters 
And  ihe  young  sieed  recoils  upt^n  his  hanncbe», 
Tlie  never-yei-&ecu  adder's  hiss  first  heard » 
U,  surer  Umii  su5pic ion's  hundred  eye.^ 
Is.  thill  fine  sens^,  wbich  to  tJie  pure  in  heail^ 
By  TO  ere  oppu^Uiiuey  of  tlieir  own  p:ooduess, 
Be\eAh  tbe  sippmaeh  of  eviL — S,  T,  VnJtnd^f, 

now  TO  3iiKfc:  \  cHii.n  bbhavk  well  in  cuuBt^a* 

!  I  eel  his  absence  in  the  bonse  of  prayer, 
.\  nd  s\e\\  hi?  sent  and  sij^h  for  Ism^c  lb  ere  ; 
I  >ec  no  nmre  tlio.^^e  white  lock??  iliinly  spread 
|{i*uud  the  bald  piflish  of  that  bonoured  bead  ; 
Nn  tiiort'  that  aw  fid  glance  on  playful  wight, 
(.'ompellfd  t>>  kneel,  and  trcinble  at  ibe  sight, 
I'o  I'ohi  his  liuir^rs,  all  in  dread  the  while. 
Till  Misirr  Ashford  softened  M  a  ^oiile  ; 
Nn  uunv  tli:;!:  iiiei?k  sinii  soppbant  limk  in  jirtiyer, 
\or  the  pure  fuidi  (^>  *^hi^  it  fnrct^)  are  there  r 
]\n{  b+'  i^  Mcs^etl.  juni  I  lameiii  no  inort% 
A  ui>u  uHJiid  iiiiiii  LiMiti'iH*'d  ii>  be  pi>or,- — Vrnbhc. 


DuCLMftNTi. 


TS 


WH*lk>n»,  by  grtnting  modemte  sums  ot  money  tt>  aUi  m  the  erection  of  achonl- 
*^oni»,  hu  be«fn  itdopted  by  our  Government  m  tlistnbuiing  the  grants  voted  by 
t^^iument  in  furtherance  o(  nAtioniil  education;  and  thnt,  with  re*pect  lo  the 
^K^pnival  i0d  co-opfrmtion  of  the  people  iti  geneml.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  obnerve 
that  th<>  nil mhfr  of  cKildreti  attending  schools  in  immediate  connexion  and  corret- 
l»<*(i;  rif'ty  ankotmitd,  in   1813,  to  40,Ih4;  in  1837,  when  the  Usl 

W  ','J\  I.  and  IS  now  estimated  at  700,000,  the  whole  number  of 

<Jii.  •*  '  >  rjrch  +chcx)la  being  con«derobly  aliove  1,000.000  : 

!^nints  he/ore  adverted  to,  *o  far  from  superseding  or 
*^ri  [y  for  a  renewed  nppeal  on  the  part  of  the  society  to  the 

^benaty  of  iQcf  imiiou.  have  on  the  contrary  augmented  to  a  great  extent  the 
<kim(idi  for  asAi^tance  from  ita  fynd*  :  that  applications  for  grants  of  money  towarda 
toafaliflf  parties  to  fulfil  the  conditions  required  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Cdticittnn  have  gradually  increased,  and  that  the  parliamentary  bounty  could  not 
^XUinije  to  produce  the  same  benefits  which  it  has  hitherto  done,  unless  an  institu* 
^*oo»uchai  the  National  Society  existed  with  the  power  ot  succouring  the  most 
4tB,tltute  plice*.  and  thereby  quahfymg  them  to  claim  the  encouragement  offered  by 
*At  IfgiUatyrc  for  the  building  of  new  scliooi -rooms  : 

**Thit  tlie  great  progress  which  has  been  made  in  extending  education  among 
*^  poor  renders  more  desirBble  than  e^r  the  adoption  of  effective  measures  for  its 
^^pcpreowrat ;  that  for  thispurfKise  the  society  will  continue  to  maintain  its  central 
iChr^'i' ■  -  ^  ■  -  for  gtr]^^  and  for  infants;  will  contribute  towards  the  support  of 
f^  I  as  apprentices  to  the  master;  will  support  its  establishments  for 

**W.T  1  ^  _  jZiming  young  persons  of  either  sex,  as  well  as  adults,  to  betenchen; 
J^  give  atd  towards  the  expense  of  organizing  and  if  necessary  inspecting  schools,  so 
^^  th?  roost  improved  methods  of  teaching  may  be  speedily  and  effectuajjy  spread 
^Hffxjttujut  the  country : 

/•  Thit  the  model  schools  and  training  establishment  of  the  society  will  be  main- 
J**5*dotjt  of  its  orduirr  -  ;  but  that  to  provide  the  Urger  lunds  required  for 

]2^kliDg  fchofilfi,  and  i  the  other  operations  above  adverted  to,  g^reat  id- 

iiirL*-^  are  ii.  .,  j ^-.-^.v  ^ 

I  and  Governors  of  the  Society  therefore  earnestly  pray  thnt  we  will 

<ed,  by  issuing   our  royal  letters  directing  cullections  to  be  made 

-  Mid  and  Wales   in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  society,  to  place  in  their 

I  -  of  prosecuting  effectually  the  great  nationn)  wofk  (ur  whicii  it  was 

':?  poor  in  every  pnrisli  througJuiut  the  kingdom 

!  them  ol  obtaining  for  their  children  the  inestima* 

-.;.  vducation. 

into  our  royal  consideration,  and  being  silways  ready 

.rnt  and  countenance  to  undertakings  which   tend  no 

ptumotion  ut  piety  and  of  our  holy  religion,  arc  graciously  pleaded  to 

'o  their  rr'pie<it  r  nnd  do  hereby  direct  that  these  our  letters  be  commu- 

'■>i  withm  your  province,  expressly  requiritig 

I  in  be  made  hereof  an  such  Sunday,  and  in 

.,,1.1  Lui..  I,   jtrctive  dioceses,  as  you  and  the  said  bishops 

'  upon  this  occftiion  the  ministers  in  each  parish  do  effectually 

1  rs   to  a   liberal   contribution;    whose   benevolence  townrds 

^*^fjin§m>  the  said  charitable  work  shall  be  cidlccted  the  week  following  at  their 

'^■l^'^'iv*?  tlt^e'lin*^  hy  the  cHuirrh wardens  or  overseers  of  the  poor  in  each  parish  ; 

^  are  to  cause  The  sums  so  collected  to  be  paid 
ti  beii>g  of  the  said  society,  to  be  accounted 
"J     V,  i.iMi  ,ijp;Mivd  to  the  furthcranceof  the  above-mentioned 
WO^'  we  bid  you  hcurtdy  farewtlL 

"  ^  :  at  St.  Jftme>\  the  yth  day  of  August,  1843,  in  the  7th  year 

^  *>«r  ttign. 

"  By  Her  Majesty's  command, 

"  J,  R.  G.  GRAHAM, 


'  v.  Fatiter  in  God,  our  right  trusty  and  right 
ed  Councillor,  William  Lord  Archbishop  of 
Trimsto  of  nil  K<kgland  «md  MvtiopoUtflu/* 
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*m  wlucfa  rcUgloiis  ftnd  mor&)  truth  ii  conveyed.    To  comprehend  the  oniinnfj 
r  ^rdi  mil  phrues  in  the  Scrtptures,  in  the  Litur^',  m  a  sermoit,  or  in  any  p1iJA>] 
^••efiiJ  book,  i»  mn  icqutrement  which  aU  of  us  must  earuesiiy  deiirc  to  diffbte 
•moftpt  our  people.    We  desire  to  be  undenitood  by  them«  thai  we  may  neither  be 
Wtiinuii  lo  them,  nor  they  to  us. 

T1»e  cipeose  of  maintaining  achools  when  once  established  in  rum]  districts  is  not 
iKseoum^og.  Where  the  landowners  arc  tiberal,  separate  schools  for  boy«  and  girla 
ifc»j  be  tapported ;  but  in  quarters  not  so  happily  circumstanced^  a  mixed  »chool  foT 
boyi  sod  girli  «U]  be  productive  of  cooiideiahle  bcnetit*  Where  the  numbers  are 
ill.  avelMnformed  schoolmistress  or  dame  will  be  sufficient;  should  the  schoiait 
numerous^  a  master  will  be  required,  aided  by  a  aempatresa  to  teach 

f  Queen's  Letter  Fund  has  no  limitation  of  place.     It  may  be  applied  in  case  of 

4,  not  only  to  such  places  as  derive  benefit  from  the  Special  Fund  above  men- 

',  but  to  commercial  towns,  for  which  that  fund  was  not  contributed,  and  which 

^e,  but  for  thi*  Letter,  would  be  left  without  resource. 
I  will  find  on  the  other  side  some  extracts  from  recent  applications,*  eYhihittng; 
flic  Riiterahle  de&titution  and  con lequent  demoralisation  b<jth  in  commercial  lownti 
digricuttural  parishes,  and  solicUing  assistance  in  such  earnest  and  atfecting  appeali 
I  tM  mind  autceptible  of  christian  sympathy  can  resist. 

Allow  mc  DOW  to  C-indude,  with  a  brief  expression  of  the  deep  interest  I  feel  ill 
'iRddres««— the  last  1  shall  have  opportunity  of  making  aa  secretary  to  the  Na- 
iSociety ;  an  office,  the  labour*  of  which,  certainly  not  few  or  trifling,  have  been 
ttontiouaJly  lightened  by  the  kindness  of  my  correspondents,  and  their  invarta- 
^Ic  pewli&eta  to  put  the  best  construction  upon  my  communication:!. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Reverend  and  dear  Sir, 

Your  faithful  Servant, 
Natirmnl  Sonvh/f  Office,  JOHN  SINCLAIR,  Sec. 

y,  *r«frfirn#/irr,  Or/ofcer  31,  1843. 

**I»4Ct»  rilOM  TIIE  FOrilTH   AXNlTAt.  BE  PORT    OV  THE   CANTEBBFET   DIOCESA!l| 

fiOABt). 

Tbe  diocesan  board  have  again  to  lay  before  the  suliscrih^rs  and  menibeni 

9T  *'  "     ill?  annual   ^laleraent   of  tbcir  proceedings,  and  if  liule  has 

ibe  piiAt  yeiir  to  render  tlie  present  report  different  from  those 

|Mtveded   it,  the  board   trust   that  the  su-ady  coarse  they   havaj 

iif«!.ueti  towards  the  attainment  of  the  ir^cat  ends  in  view  will  he  nutibfactory  [ 

i<fri»^nH,  in<]  mipnuTters  ofchurth  educutioQ  la  this  diiK-etne. 

Hi  f  ilie  dioce*iiu  hoard  are  due  to  the  nicmben;  of  the  local 

^x*ii<^    ^.  ;,  for  tljeir  aid  in  ccdlectiu^  subscriptions  and   ibrwardini?  the 

iltfiG^s  of  liie  Ri»ciely  in  their  respeuiive  districts,  und  more  particiiltirly  lor 

"T^"^'  attention  lo  the  coiinuercial  scho<ds,  under  the  luimedtHte  superintendenee 

^the  Caiirerbury,  Criiubrook,  iind  iSutioii  boards. 

CitAXTs^*— I'hc  following  gruuti  have  been  \oted  by  the  hoard,  durmg  the 

a.  «l. 

0  0  towards  building  School  at  Loose. 

is    0  0       „        fittmg  up  School  at  Littlebourne. 

5     0  0        „        rnaintenanceof  School  at  Minster,  Shoppy. 

€5  15  10  for  fittings  of  Training  and  Commercial  School,  at  Canterbury. 

^00    0  0  on  loan,  for  Commercial  School,  at  Maidstone* 

ftO    0  0  to  Cwtterbury  Model  School,  in  part  payment  of  salary  of  Master. 

10    0  0  ditto ...«.--. ,.., .,„  of  Mistresi, 

30    0  0  ..* .ditto  for  Pupil  Teachers. 


*  [Unfortunately  we  have  not  room  for  these ;  indeed,  oar  object  la  rather  the 
^"^PfoircnieDf ,  than  the  exterior  oi  l\ducation. — E&.} 
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en  well  appliM   in  liiiu   pro\  i  j  I 

my   iriitre  ihiMrer^  urnl  whtcli  l ,.  .,..i  „,  ,>e  ■ 

ci»wiiof  MaitUtone,  wliitst  it  contcr^  ihe  benefit 
*  ^  in  iliat  part  t>r  the  diocese, 

ilie  bosird  would  here  remark  on  the  utility  of  the  system  adopted  of  pAvin^J 
P«|»tt  feAchcn*  ID  model  schools  whether  considered  in  resj»«irt  to  the  tt^si«tlince« 
^^^'  them  to  the  respective  umster*  a ud  mist rcsiie*,  who  iudeeil  ainmitl 

|B^  :^rn*te  with  tlieir  senicc?,  or  In   the  iraining  the;^  voung^  pernDns  | 

^»bem>  art  ofteachiiij:,  ibos  tending  to  qufldity  iheni  for  the  manage- 

I     taeDt  1  schools  at  a  future  pt'riod. 

I  «  »  «  « 

f  T»*TTTW»  F«T^fiir«ff»tEXT, — The  board  have  ever  been  alive  to  the  necessitj 

nne  the  quality  of  llie  education  to  be  given  in  piirochial J 
ciimpetr-nt  roasters  and  mistresses  in  the  traiuiiii^  eslab*! 
H^nment-       Jii  1  the  diHTiculty    of  procuring^   suitable   youthu 

'Willmg  U)  rtitcr  i  ^ol^  the  board  made  arrangements  m  stated  tft-j 

^e1ji»i  rewrt,  i*M  ll^  .i^nm-^ir»n  of  adulus  who  uii^ht  under  the  care  andl 
tuition  of  tBC  principal^  he  ({ualified  for  the  dutjes  of  sichoohn asters  and  iichi>oi''fl 
misitesses — ^and  tlie  advantajre^  of  the  establishment  were  at  the  same  timfti 
^iflmd  to  existini^  masters  and  mistresses  to  whom  the  manajfers  of  schooliS 
tt&ll^t  demre  to  ^ve  an  opportunity  of  improviucr  tliemselve^.  i 

The  total  number  of  aifults  who  have  been  admitted  during  the  year,  in  21 — 
'^T.,  lOiTiile^  and  11  females.  Tliey  ha^e  remained  in  llie  establishment  for 
^--  time  varying  from  six  months  to  one  montli-     At  present  there  ar« 

'  'ng,  three  as  masters  and  two  females. 

<^fmt|fetiientR  hare  been  made  in  Qie  schools  at  Maidstone  for  the  reception 

**n€j  maaa^^ement  of  the  depository  for  school  materials,     A  \ht  of  articles  with 

theifpif^  has  been  circulated  to  the  mana^rs  of  ?ichof>lii  in  unions  within  the 

I**    '  ry,  and  several  schools  have  already  received  the  benefit  of  obtaining 

wz'  Ie$  at  a  reduced  price,     A  similar  amtnjjefncnt  has  been  made  at 

.  the  depository  having;  been  trsinsfen'cd  to  the  model  schools  tliere* 

fiot  only  affect  a  saving  of  £'10,  hitherto  paid  for  the  hire  of  rooms 

V  *    '  ^  '  same  time  offer  the  opportunity  to  jycbool  tnanag;ers 

,  and  other  requisites  in  use,  as  well  as  specimens 

Ji  d  during  the  pa^l  year  are  £787  II*.  6f/,,  and  the 

*^*pt:i -  -  L.     ■   1*.  4d.  of  which  £550  has  been  advanced  on  loan 

*^  coamjerciai  R^hools,     1  he  board  are  plcd|tred  to  the  payment  of  £45;>,  the 
*5»«mut  uf   L' rants  voted;  and  they   have  under  their  consideration  applica- 
tion^ lional  amount  of  £'4:59. 

K^  la  :  the  report,  the  board  have  the  pleasure  of  stating  that  during 

HB^lla>l  )tur  the  revervionjiry  interest  in  the  sura  of  £'ri^OO0  wha  beqtiealhed  by 

fH^  Ann  V  nek  le  ti)  the  support  of  the  Broadstaits  national  schools,  in  union 

'•lOi !'  .  :  and  the  annual  auditing  the  accounts  of  such  scb*K>ls  is,  by 

«^  <l  tf*  be  in   the  trustees  of  this  society.      An  additional  sum 

"'tiniiit  i.;i^,ini  was  also  bequeath ed  by  the  siime  lady,  for    ibc  benefit  of  the 

f^<*t  the  parish  of  St.  PeterX  and  directions  given,  tliat  those  persons  who, 

♦hffi,4.    1—    A  ere  educated  in  the  Broudstairs  school,  should  be  especially 

■  ^j'  uetiLs  of  such  fund. 

■  .  *}'"      .,A\e  tlius  laid  before  the  society  a  statement  of  their  prm-eedings 

■  fluni^-  ^jjp  pj^^j  ^,^y  They  trust  that  by  adhering  to  the  same  course  of 
I  n^"'  '^'"^  ^t^;ldi{y  pursuing  the  plans  prop  sed  tohe  followed  at  the  formation 
1^  ^^  ey  will  still  meet  with  that  induljt^ence  in  the  execution  of  the 

■  ^    -  -  (o  them,  which  the}  ha^r  hitherlo  pi^pericnccd,  and  may  luok 
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Mimg^t  C^Oe^,  UjtUom. — At  a  mcctiiis 
of  tlie  CDOBcil  of  Kio^s  Co!lese,  Loo- 
Am,  bckl  on  the  15th  iost,  at  wbicfa 
wcf  c  prcMatt  tlic  Lord  Bbhop  of  Loodoo, 
Biftliop  of  UodaC  Biftbop  of  Lich6eki, 
Earl  Brownlov,  Lord  Raditock.  Hoo.  Mr. 
Justice  PUtCMM,  Sir  R.  H.  loj^  Bart^ 
M  P.,  Sir  J.  T.  StaoDtoo,  Bart  ,  M.P,  Sir 
Charles  Price,  Bart,  Mr.  ALicnnan 
Tbomptoo,  MP.,  Mr.  J.  H.  Green,  Mr. 
Henry  POamall,  Mr.  W.  Cotton,  and  the 
Rer.  Dr.  Shepherd ;— Dr.  Jelf,  Canon  of 
Chriat  Church,  Oxford,  was  appointed 
Priodpal.  Mr.  HuUah  was  ako  ap- 
pointed  Vocal  Profesaor  of  Music 

Bton  CoUege  ImprocememU.'—Jht  ttju- 
dents  of  Eton  CoUe^e  haring  come  to 
the  liberal  and  praiseworthy  determin  a- 
tioo  of  furnishing  a  new  east  window  to 
the  College  Chapel,  at  a  cost  of  £2,000, 
have  been  eoabl&d,  previous  to  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  school  for  the  Christmas 
holydays,  to  make  the  following  gratify- 
ing report  : — ^Tbc  committee  feel  much 
gratification  in  announcing  that  the  first 
instalment,  £400,  has  bt«n  collected, 
and  paid  by  the  treasurers  into  Messrs. 
Neville,  Reid,  and  Go's.  bank.  Also, 
that,  according  to  the  general  design 
submitted  to  them  by  Mr.  Willement, 
and  approved  by  the  authorities  of  the 
College,  the  centre  compartment  on  the 
lower  tier  will  be  occupied  with  the  cru- 
cifixion, that  in  the  upper  tier,  with  the 
ascension,  the  four  other  compartments 
containing  12  divisions  with  the  12  apos- 
tles. Also  that  they  have  commissioned 
Mr.  Willement  to  commence  the  centre 
compartment  of  the  lower  tier;  which 
will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  next 
March.  Also  that  the  cost  of  the  whole 
window  will,  by  agreement,  not  exceed, 
but  probably  be  less  than  £2,000,  in  which 
sum  all  incidental  as  well  as  necessary 
expenses,  together  with  an  outer  cover- 
ing of  copper  wire,  are  to  be  included. 
Lastly,  the  committee  express  their  ear- 
nest hope  that  this  work  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  fall  to  the  ground  by  the  in- 
difference of  their  schoolfellows,  but  that 
the  required  subscription  of  £320  each 
school-time,  may  be  forthcoming,  as  then 
within  two  years  the  window  will  have 


been  completed  by  the  to 
scripdons  of  the  present  Eto 
Jovnes,  E.  B.  Foster.      T. 
secretary.  G.  Herbert,  C.  Pi 


Xaiwmal  Serirfy-— The  c 
the  National  Society  met  al 
ary,  Westminster,  on  the  6l 
His  Grace  the  Archbishop  o 
in  the  chair. 

The  treasurer  reported  th 
fund  amounted  to  £130,0< 
still  increasing  at  the  rate  o 
[£132,825  on  December  151 

The  sub-committee,  for 
tion  of  the  special  fund,  i 
they  had  voted  grants  for 
purposes,  via: — 

Building  school-rooms  at 
teachers'  residences,  lik 
wise  for  enlarging  ar 
fitting  up  school-room 

School  requisites,  slates,  J 

Allowances  for  teachers  . 

Allowances  for  pupil  teaci 
or  monitors 


The  secretary  reported  thi 
letter  was  now  in  course  o 
The  object  of  this  letter  is  t 
improve  popular  education, 
the  manufacturing  and  mil 
but  in  agricultural  parishes 
cial  and  seaport  towns,  f 
throughout  the  country. 

The  appendix  to  the  An 
which  had  been  delayed  in 
of  the  pressure  of  business 
the  special^fund,  was  in  t 
would  be  ready  in  about  a 
circulation. 

Training  School  at  Be 
training  establishment  for 
Battersea,  heretofore  mair 
under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
worth,  and  for  which  the 
Privy  Council  for  Educa 
grant  of  £1,000  sometime  j 
to  be  transferred  to  the  nn 
a  committee  of  the  Natiom 
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Clerff  Ofphom  Oyrjwratirm.—A  spe- 
"  1  mtctifi;  of  tlie  committee  wm  h olden 

^^^^ftfiriny,  Not  '29.  The  AKhbisho|i 
**^  Ctntrfhufy  presided,  and  llitffe  were 
T*'>^Fiir  the  ?.t*hf>p  of  Lorirldri,  the  vice* 
l**'*«idff>t :  KcA'.  Hr.  ShephrrH,  tre«^tirer; 
H.*:tJ  0  GttnnJc,  Eccrrt.iry  ;  Dr,  How- 
Imr^ijsj    P^jtvs  K^q  .  Urv   A.  M    to  dtp- 

>>»?IU   L  T>Ur,   S.   \Vix.    •'     f  ^ 

%»^(l  T.  WhhFtrm.     The  cot:  t 

to  oirff  into  effei't  r  pnrt  l  i  T 

J-  rifiaer,  E»q  ♦  •  benefactor  l«  tbe  cor- 
poration, who  dircctei!  **  that  every  2l»t 
y^ar^on  the  toryKeniiry  of  hi*  drilh,  or 
<^  actr  IhcrKo  At   fn«y  be.  the  sum  of 
T'A^  )Se  warded  to  one  of  the  female 
nt  ihfii  in  the  wihool,  to  he  piiid 
f  when  the  *hftll  huve  attained  the 
*gtof  fL"     The  oommiitee.  after  cftre- 
*i^  inquirt,   declared    Cordefid    tUia,  a 
«SaiighteroV  tbe  Ure  Rev.  W.  C.  Ellb, 
emirate  cf  Thmmes  Ditfon,    •*to  be,  in 
Mfc«ir  corwcientioiifr  opinion,  the   most 
^••enriiig  of  the  lienefit ;"  and  hi*  grace 
tl*t  ftroident   then   communicated  the 
«*e<niiun  i»f  the  committee  to  the  orphan, 
■*l«n<Ung  nhortation   with    congratula- 
^^^^t  in  bts  woQted  kind  and  paternal 


Osmbrid^w  Board  of  Bducatifm. — The 
*»»n...i  r.  r-f-tingof  the  Cfmbridge  Board 
*"  -II   was    holden  on   the  5th 

* '  Town  Hall,  the  Lord  Bishop 

^^  £iy  m  the  chair.  The  Lord  IJeute- 
•'^nl  of  the  county  would  have  been 
f**>»i^l,  had  he  not  been  in  attendance 
^^^  Hrr  Majesty  in  her  visit  to   Bdvoir 

<^ne. 

The   Ri^ht    Rev.    Chairman    having 

'H**tlod  the  bu^ineii  with  prayer,  pro- 

^«^td  to  tay  that  the  present  meeting 

^f^^  one  of  con»iderahJe  consequence, 

*irtt  held  since  the  failure  of 

ve   pUn   of  NaTioital  Kduca- 

---1    <  (.1.  fnilure  plainly  showed  church* 

**^  that  they  had   nothing  to  depend 

"P'^n  hut  their  own  resources,  and  therc- 

**«tH  «t«  hill  duty  to  eihort  all  persons 

Vffttnt  to  do  whftt  they  could  in  aid  of 

Uj* location  of  the  poor  in  the  princi. 

'''•'Otlhe  established  church.  Certainly 

^''''' hi»l  been  a  very  fine  beginning  in 

^^n,  and  a  sum  so  Urge  hud  been 

*^wtrtbed»  US  to  do  honotir  to  the  sub- 

*^**t»:  but  Qnle«  thr  «Amc  spirit  ex- 

^«lto  the  public  ffeneraliy,  and  local 

'•''^clationt  were  supported  according  to 

^^*  Rteuit  of  individualt,   they  would 

'•'iHdiy  toil,  Mid  **  faUiiig"  there  waa  no 


hope  left,  for  the  basis  of  nit  happinet* 
was  christian  principle,  and  christian 
principle  wrr-  <  .  r  ^  '  -  .' ■■  ♦-n  edu- 
cntion.    Ill-  't  read 

the  folkmirij  to  the 

state  of  the  county  in  the  matter  of  edu- 
cation : — 

•*  Tlie  iouth-west  part  of  the  county 
appears  to  be  the  roi«t  wanttne  tn  the 
iiuntiA  of  CflucBtion.  Thetr  '  ^  ;  n 
!k;rc«t  difHoulty  attending  th>  ; 

of  stho*ds    in   that  part  ot  1  ), 

owing  to  there  Iwing  very  few  resident 
gentry.  There  are  Sunday  nchooJi  in 
most  pAri&hcn;  but  the  children  going 
out  at  an  early  age  to  work,  there  ia 
no  great  proficiency  made  v  '  " 
There  ii  alto  a  chain  of  viil 
ning  with  RaJsham  and  VVfc' 
and  running  up  to  Newmiirket,  sadly 
deficient  in  the  means  of  education, 
Thtre  are  al*o  aome  endowed  achools  tn 
several  iiariabeft,  of  which  it  i«  ob»erved 
that  the  matters  might  a&  well  have  been 
at  work  in  the  roadi^t  for  any  real  good 
that  they  have  effected  by  their  vocation. 
This  it  the  dark  side  of  our  picture.  The 
prospect  ia  brighter  when  we  turn  to 
Banington,  Bottitharo,  Cambridge,  Con- 
ingtofi,  Coton,  Covency.  Horning^eap 
Long5tanton»  Over,  Papworth,  St,  Eve- 
rtrd,  Sawston»  Shudy  Camps»  bwavesay, 
aiid  Trumpineton ;  where  new  school- 
rooms have  been  erected,  and  etideavours 
have  been  made,  in  almost  all  instances 
^ilh  auccea?*,  to  fill  them  aright.  Also 
at  Great  Ahington,  B&brahum,  Ca»tle 
Camps,  Cherry hinton^  Colicnharn,  Had* 
denham,  Hnrston,  Haslins^fifld,  C)rwell> 
the  two  Swaffhams,  and  Wiujpok-,  the 
schools  are  flour is^hing*  Where  the  cler- 
gy take  a  strong  practical  interest  in  the 
education  of  the  children^  the  result 
is  always  most  important  and  vsluablc," 

The  Rev.  H.  Goodwin,  of  Caius  col- 
lege, read  the  Report. 

Jl  began  by  stating,  that  during  the 
past  year  little  of  local  interest  htid  oc- 
curred beyond  the  steady  incrtaic  nf  the 
Hum  her  of  schools  in  union»  and  the 
establishment  of  schools  in  severni  places 
hitherto  destitute  of  them.  The  im- 
provement in  the  means  of  education, 
and  the  increaaed  usefulness  of  the 
bo&rd,  were  as  great  as  could  reasonably 
bi'  expected.  The  number  of  applica- 
tions for  aid  had  been  doubled  ;  and  this 
ytar  the  board's  exhibition  to  St.  Murk's 
college  had  been  earnestly  contested  by 
four  candidates,  whereas  last  year  ihere 
was  but  one.      The  board  regretted  that 


» 
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3ad  "^zr.  jv:  izoKtT*iL    Tz&  rsasiii  -f  ^^ 

c  :■»  »rr«i":oa  tl  t2«  'aa.-'i!  tc  ■..*■?  :»:a.- :. 
-'It  ^H.*7  h-ni  a^^  irr.it^  it  i  :ir:.o;_ir 

Ctr.irjw  Ksrtr»'<e:2*  carf  iit*=.  i-.»  »--  >- 

fr.j'vai  itj  ia-XJirs-  Toe  board  omA 
l^*.vi  BOti:*,  :sar  tliiy  voalfi  print  a 
•ttxc-i  exhl^itioa  to  S:.  Mark'i  co,ieir», 
asd  focr  candidates  had  sect  in  teiti- 
moRialt.  The  exaiainen  were  the  Rev. 
A.  Thurtell.  the  Rer.  G.  Maddiioa,  and 
the  Rer.  J.  Hailstone,  jan.  Joba  Hepher 
was  d^Iared  the  successful  casdidate. 
The  board  had  made  fire  grants  to  schools 
during  the  past  jear,  txz.  20/.  and  15/. 
towards  building  a  schoolmaster's  house 
at  Barton  ;  50/.  towards  an  alteration  of 
the  National  Schools  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Andrew  the  Less,  Cambridge;  30/.  to- 
wards building  a  residence  for  a  school* 
master  at  Milton ;  25/.  towards  building 
and  fitting  up  a  tchool-room,  andrepair> 
inir  the  master's  cottage  at  Trumpington ; 
and  10/.  for  assisting  in  fitting  up  schools 
at  Whiftlcica.  The  present  method  of 
iri>t|Krction  had  not  proved  efficient,  but 
it  WAS  hoped  next  )ear  something  would 
hi'  rlonc  to  put  it  on  a  better  footing. 
Tin:  Inward  had  a  liht  of  persons  who 
were  dcrsiroufi  of  obtaining  situations  as 
matitcrs  and  mistresses.  Large  schools 
hail  been  built  at  Whittlesca,  Over, 
Barton,  Shirlford,  and  Trumpington. 

'Ihi'  scrvcral  rrwjlutions  were  moved 
and  sr-ronrh'd  by  the  Vice-chancellor,  the 
very  llcv.  the  Dean  of  lily,  the  Rev.  the 
Mii.Htrr  of  ('hrist'a  college,  H.J.  Adcane, 
Ksq,,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  H.  Yorke,  the 
Rev.  11.  Il.Swinncy,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Spence 
and  K.  I  licks,  l''.s(|. 

The  RiKht  Rrv.  Chairman  presented  a 
donoti(jn  of  1 00/. 

U'wrrac  of  Chichette.r. — The  lord  bi- 
shop hnn  issued  n  pastoral  letter,  recom- 
mrndin^c  a  congrrgational  collection  in 
I'vrry  piuinh  throughout  the  diocese,  for 
tlx*  p<ii|t(i^i>  of  providing  a  fund  to  liqui- 
date the  prcHi'iit  debts  of  the  diocesan 
traiiting  schools  at  Chiciiester  and 
Rrighton.  His  lordship  gives  a  sketch 
of  the  history  of  the  Diocesan  Associa- 
tion, since  the  incorporation  with  it  of 
the  Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  and 


i-veil^  zc  t&e  ^CKt  iBportuice  of  p^"^ 
tis  irrc^r-lT  q  a.-f^ed  teachers,  in  ^^ 
^:  t^*.;r»  r»i  ar>i  soond  icstractk^^^ 
tn.-:  ^:i._rr:r.  :€  rh*  poor.  After  st^^^ 
t-t-i:  \=.t  tiz*  3  jw  o»ia§  on  accou  ^ 
*-•»  icz  -Mi  i'.-r  sujters  is  £354  3f— — 
L-  :  :.ii:  :or  :se  Bhghtoa  schoc^  ^b= 
.4  2 '.  ,  :lj  l*:rCi-  p  rtcommends  ctr  ^ 
t. :  z*  tc  r^  cade  throughout  the  di^^ 
m  :c  ;  c-  r-Mh.  c  jriog  the  reading  of  31 
*t-::r.  :<s  of  tcr  cSTertorr,  90  that  ref  ^ 
r-.i..  -.T  isa.if  '.-J  the  secretary,  prio^c: 
tir  .\-.x:  quarichj  meeting  at  Hastintf^ 

EnMiii  Di>:t»aM  B>ird  if  Educatwm^ 
The   half-T^arlr   meeting  cf  the   bc^* 
was  held  in  tae  chapter>room,  Bri^~ 
C3.:hedral,  on  Friday  Dec.   1  ;  the  1^ 
Rer.  the  Dean  of  Bnstol  in  the  chair.  'S 
was  agreed  to  open  the  training  sck^ 
for  misters  in  Bristol  to  the  whole  <» 
cese,  and  to  assist  in  the  establishoca 
of  a  training  school  for  mistresses  ^ 
Gloucester,  if  the  details  of  the  plarK' 
union  could  be  arranged  between 
diocesan  boards  acting  severally  for 
archdeaconries  of  Bristol  and  GloucesV  ^ 
It  was  reported  that  a  statistical  inquK-i 
into  the  church   schools  in  the  Biis^ 
archdeaconry  had  been  undertaken  by  W 
board,  and  was  now  nearly  complete- 
Returns  had  been  received  from  the  fi^ 
sixths  of  the  parishes,  and  it  was  expep*^ 
ed,  that  through  the  kind  co-operation     1 
the  rural  deans,  returns  would   be  o^ 
tained  from  the  other  parishes  before  XJk- 
end   of    the   year.       An   exhibition  ■ 
£10   10s  per  annum  was  granted  to 
deserving    training    pupil,   and    sever:* 
schools  were  received  into  union  witfl 
the  board.     After  the  conclusion  of  tha: 
business  of  the  board,  the  Dean,  Profes 
sor  Lee,  Canons  Hervey  and  Bankes,  an»i 
several  clergymen,  attended  the  publiii 
examination  of  the  training  and  middl>- 
school,  and  prizes  were  presented  by  th» 
Dean  to  the  most  deserving  pupils 

Female  Teachers*  Meeting  at  Liverpool. 
— A  very  interesting  meeting  of  the  fe- 
male teachers  of  the  infants  and  girls' 
schools  connected  with  the  Church  of 
England  Schools  in  Liverpool  and  the 
neighbourhood,  and  also  the  corporation 
schools,  took  place  on  Friday  week  in  St. 
Mary's  girls'  school.  Edge-lull,  The  Uev. 
H.  IL  Higgins,  the  inspector  of  schools, 
arranged  the  meeting  lor  the  furtherance 
of  kindly  intercourse  among  the  teach- 
ers, and  had  also  engaged  the  services 
of  seyeral  clergymen  to  address  them- 
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I  curt»mcd,  and 
with  fla^»  evef- 
of  the  tnshc'5»  of 
rnted  fbc  ii|>j*earn(KT 
!«  »loon.  Nine  tei-Ubic* 
.he  fitmiUes  in  the  neigh- 
Vtmdlr  lending  tcft  ser> 
Kfi  li  inn.  «nd  vl  i^iano- 
Pm  in  the  room.  One 
iwo  per&ons  were  present, 
y-fuur  were  teachers  and 
nd  fourteen  clergymen. 
I  were  delivered  to  the 
\]  ibility  of  the 

j;  Cordetux; 
belonging   to 
work,  by  the  Rev.  J, 
gcationi  of  &  teacher, 
p;  on  the  bencfiti  of 
itweeu  teacher*,  by 
I ;  and  on  the  most 
religious  ins-truc- 
Ty.  The  address- 
Sire,   and  listened 
il  ten  lion.      In  the 
them,  acvenLl  by  mm 
I  ten  f>Vtock,  the  tables 
^1  ijkt  and  wine, 

;'  pravcr  from 
r&tL'^NHiL,  ifje  piirty  sepa. 
Jelighted  with  their  tven- 
|ment.  Too  much  praise 
Ken  to  the  rev.  inspector 
■in  devising,  and  hi$  zeal 
in  aecomplinhing.  this  usr- 
ftive  meeting,  of  which  it 
i  that  the  benefit  wiU  be 
;rrangenientd  were  tuc- 


ffpaeious  ichool-foom 
i  for  the  mifctress  have 
ntcd  to  the  disltict  of 
bapel,  Hastings  by  Mrs. 
^j  who  a  lew  yean  «go 
jtly  to  the  buildtng  of  the 
!dthe  wtioleof  the  cndow- 
lod  erected  an  excellent 
'Vlw  population  of  the 
hiefly  of  the  labouring 
|thus,  through  the  kind- 
'  of  one  lady,  been  for- 
neaoft  of  gTace,  and  their 
!  opportunity  of  receiv- 
pturn]  education*  The 
9l-room  and  dwelUng- 
^of  600r 

at     Buckingham 


je*ty.  with  Ihit  kind  rep  he 

h^*  ever  mnnift'^ted  for  Ih*  id 

enjoyment  ol  the  Koy»l  ll  .,.=  ,,  ,  hat 
caused  to  he  carried  into  elfect  a  mo%t 
pmisc^orlhy  iujeigeHtion,  emanating  en- 
tirely from  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert, 
for  the  estnhliihment  of  "  domftitic  li- 
brant   '■  .'V  hallt, 

at  B  I  or  Cat* 

tie.  1...  .,..,,.,  ,....  ._  ,,  p,,,idrm»!y 
pleased  to  make  a  doimiiun  nf  lOQ/.  and 
Prince  Albert  60/.  and  also  presented  a 
great  variety  of  worki,  of  a  highly  use- 
ful snd  instruclive  character.  TheCoro- 
i'Qinted  to  superintend  the 
its,  consist  of  the  following 
i.....  ''-  ^^■■'-■'  '.-■-'.■•'■'    -'^ch 

of   v.:  of 

utitii;  iine 

donsiiuDn: — Sir  Henry  VVhtatJey,  G.  E* 
Anson,  k^q,,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  C.  L, 
Courtinay,  the  Hon.  C.  A.  Murray^  and 
J.  H.  C4o%er,  Esq.  (Librarinn  inordinary 
jjj  j^..  .J...*,,  M  r —t  Lyons,  Eaq* 
(the  i^ter    of    the 

Hoi]-«         ,,  i»  the  office  of 

Treasurer*  and  to  audit  the  accounts  of 
each.  The  books  at  present  in  th«>  li- 
brary, coniiftting  of  some  hundreds  of 
volumes,  embrace  a  great  variety  of  his- 
torical and  statistical  works^  Millon't 
and  Shak&peare's  works,  the  British 
EsaayistH,  the  v\hole  of  the  w^ritinga  gi 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  other  celebrated 
novdtfts :  the  Penny  and  Saturday  Ma- 
gazines, Charabera*  Journal,  and  other 
periodical  works  of  a  tight  and  interest- 
ing character.  The  library  als^o  contains 
several  Bibles  and  Prayer-books.  The 
book*  ore  uniformly  bound  in  doth*  the 
covers  being  ttamped  \^jili  the  words 
•*  Servants*  Hall,  Windsor  Castle,"  or 
*'  Buckinghnm  Palace."  The  amount 
derived  from  the  sobscriptioii*  of  Is  per 
month  is  appropriated  exclmively  to  the 
purchase  of  new  works, 

New  Zeatnnd  —  St.  John*»  Cf^U^ffft 
H'atmate."^'*  We  have  now  nine  students 
in  the  college,  and  nine  boys  in  the  Col- 
legiate School,  formed  on  the  ba^i«  of 
the  former  mi^&ion  schooL  Of  the  nine 
ftudents,  six  are  candidates  tor  holy 
orders,  and  are  going  through  a  course 
of  divinity  lectures  with  me,  and  of 
Greek  \^ith  Mr.  Cotton  ;  besides  lectures 
in  the  native  language,  medicine,  and 
Ijitin.  The  regularity  of  our  course  has 
been  more  interrupted  than  1  could  wish, 
by  the  first  difficulties  of  stttling,  and  by 
the  illness  ol  Mr.  Whytchcad  and  Mr. 
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Better  that  clergymen  should  become  school- 
masters. THAN  SCHOOLMASTERS  CLERGYMEN. 

Hit.  Stft* — I  trust  to  your  kiudoess  to  allow  me  a  short  ^pace  in  your 

^J    it  nt«iil»cr,  not  in  reply  to  other?,  but  in  explanation  of  my  ov^^n  views 

^    ik  respect  to  the  true  position  of  National  Schoolmasters;  and  this 

^ih  k  iriew  to  set  myself  right  with  the  different  correspondents  who 

h^vt  replied  to  my  foni»cr  letter?,  and  your  readers  generally.     In  at-* 

teiptin^  so  to  do,  I  shidl  throw  aside  the  spirit  of  controversy;  de^ir- 

tBg.  as  I   do,  only   that  through  the  medium  of  yo»jr  highly  valued 

jownal,  we  may  arrive  at  a  better  and  more  intimate  understanding 

iUHungst  ourselves,  striving  with  all  zeal  to  elevate  our  own  character 

%*  i  body^  and  to  increase  uur  own  usefulness  as  individuals  ;  labouring 

^th  diligence  to  promote  the  interests  of  those  who  are  placed  under 

<Ktf  care ;  jealous  of  our  principles  as  members  of  a  venerable  and  be* 

loved  chorch ;  and,  as  the  only  limit  of  our  ambition,  careful  above  all 

^bgi  to  |)romote  the  glory  of  our  God.     That  our  hearts  be  set  to  ac- 

GQtn|kltsli  thus  much,  is  our  duty  ;  and,  Rev.  Sir,  if  you  discover  anything 

Contaty  to  these  principles  in  any  letter  I  may  take  the  liberty  of  ad- 

^irtnti^  to  you,  I  am  quite  persuaded  it  will  find  no  admission  to  your 

JoortiiL 

Youf  cofrrespondent  *' Anglo  Catholicus/' does  not  appear  to  be  at 
i^me  with  myself,  but  is  desirous  of  suggesting  that  we  should  imitate 
^e  ** Christian  Brothers/*  who  have  "devoted  themselves  to  the  work 
Of  education/'  The  spirit  of  self  denial  and  humility  of  mind,  which 
^Hcb  conduct  as  your  correspondent  relates  of  them  appears  to  exhibit. 
^  woitlkj  the  imitation  of  every  christian.  But  would  Anglo  Catholicus 
Peimit  me  to  suggest,  that  it  is  quite  within  possibility,  that  if  he  were 
%K)re  acquainted  with  the  domestic  history  of  many  of  our  bruther  teach- 
^9n,  and  could  enter  into  their  minds,  to  know  what  was  passing  there,  he 
'^^^old  ^nd  that  long-suflfering,  privation,  the  absence  of  "credit  and 
^Cimlbrt/*  with  **  laborious  devotion,**  regulated  by  no  less  pure  motives 
^ban  IhAt  endured  by  the  **  Christian  Brothers,"  might  be  commended 
^€aiu  home*  Nevertheless,  we  are  indebted  to  **  Anglo  Catholicus  " 
^^  drawing  our  attention  to  a  sect,  whose  name  and  visible  spirit  we 
*Uoidd  all  endeavour  to  adopt. 

But    with    respect  to   our   position,  I  will  only  briefly  repeat  that 

^liich  I  have  already  stated,  viz : — that  **  schoolmasters  are  not  suffici- 

^tly  ptad  ;*'  *'  they  are  over-worked  ;*'  **  they  do  not  hold  that  position 

^^1  society  to  which  they  are  clearly  entitled  ;"  that  they  are  more  liable 

Uiaa  any  other  class  of  men  to  the  caprice  of  individuals  and  commit* 

^tt,  who  are  not  always  capable  of  understanding  the  discipline  of  a 

•chool,  or  of  appreciating  the  character  or  office  of  a  teacher.    Nor  can  I 

^^  a  single  argument  in  refutation  in  the  letters  of  either  of  your  coitcs- 

Poikdenta  who  reply  to  mine,  but  on  the  contrary,  strong  and  satisfactory 

^Q&firmatiaQ.      "  Rusticus  *'   says,  I   have  overlooked  one  little   word 

*'«rtain."      I  reply.  I  duly  considered  that  word,  understanding  by  it 

^  Presbyter  meant  those  only  who  were  qualified.      Your  correspon- 

^Oh,  II.       FBDMUAET,  1844.  » 
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deot  **  Ru^ticus/*  must  have  read  mj  two  lettera  inatteatively,  or  he 
vrould  have  at  once  seeo,  that  like  himself  I  am  anxious  to  raise  a  better 
class  of  teachers ;  and  I  would  much  prefer  seeing  clergymen  becoming 
schoolmasters,  than  schoolmasters,  under  any  circumstances,  becoming 
clergymen.  Bat  indeed,  the  entire  letter  of  '*  Rusticas,"  except  where 
he  misunderstands  me,  and  in  another  part  where  he  overlooks  an  im- 
portant part  of  a  schoolmaster ^5  duties,  is  so  completely  a  repetition  oC 
my  own  views,  already  before  your  readers,  that  I  am  constrained  to 
thank  him,  only  asking  one  question  : — Does  he  consider  the  duties  of 
a  schoolmaster  at  an  end,  when  he  closes  the  school-room  door  at  four 
or  five  o'clock  ?  If  he  does,  we  are  at  issue  ;  if  he  does  not,  his  argu- 
ment rejipecting  *'  Saturday's  reit/*  and  '*  Sunday's  leisure  "  to  aid  the 
clergyman,  tails  to  the  ground,  as  1  apprehend  the  faithful  teacher,  Eke 
the  faitliful  pastor,  has  as  much  to  do  out  of  his  school-room,  as  the 
latter  has  out  of  the  sanctuary.  This  I  shall  humbly  endeavour  to  show 
in  considering  the  letter  of  our  brother  the  NiitiouiU  Schoolmaster^ 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  with  all  respect,  that  your  Surrey  correspon- 
dent  is  young  in  the  business  of  a  teacher,  but  at  all  events  I  venture 
to  trust,  that  if  in  noticing  his  very  christian  letter.  I  offer  hints  or  sug- 
gestions which  he  could  better  offer  to  myself >  he  will  take  no  offence, 
as  indeed  none  can  be  intended.  And  you,  Rev.  Sir,  will  permit  me  to 
do  so,  as  no  doubt  if  not  useful  in  thems^elves,  they  may  be  useful '"  ^, 

provoking  more  practical  remarks  from  other  correapondents.    The  Sur- 

rey  National  Schoolmaster  is  desirous  that  his  class  should  be  enabled  tc^::;^^ 
elevate  their  position  ;  so  am  I,  with  this  difference,  that  1  desire  the^^^r 
should  not  wander  out  of  their  profession  to  do  so.  He  says  ihf^^y 
should  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their  usefulness*— so  do  1  j  but  1  asse^'*^*^ 
that  the  duties  of  rightly  imparting  a  sound  education  to  the  youi^S^* 
comprehends  a  s^pliere  of  usefulness  witliin  itself,  beyoiMl  which  the  b^^* 
efforts  of  the  mind  or  body  cannot  be  extended. 

The  censure  I  have  **  passed  so  summarily  upon  committees,'*  i^^  ^, 
matter  of  opinion,  to  a  great  extent ;  and  while  I  am  prepared,  if  '""'"^J 
quired,  to  defend  what  1  have  said  and  repeated,  1  would  much  ratt^^;;:::^-! 
yield  to  the  opinion  that  favour  than  censures,  so  long  as  truth  suff^^_^ 
no  violation.  And,  as  1  have  never  had  any  cause  of  complaint  that  I  ha 
not  boldly  and  at  once  overcome,  by  stating  fairly  my  feelings  at  th:^ 
time  they  were  offended,  (besides  being  now  quite  removed  from 
chance  of  annoyance) »  and  as  1  believe  also,  if  masters  can  be  induced  t  '^^^^ 
remember  it,  that  much,  as  your  correspondent  truly  says, "  depends  upo^*^^ 
our  own  deportment  in  and  out  of  school/'  these  things  may  pass^^j 
1  beg  to  subscribe  to  so  much  of  the  Surrey  schoolmaster*s  argument^**-^ 
I  have  however  advanced  two  positions  : — llie  first  is,  that  the  faithful 
schoolmaster  has  as  much  to  do  out  of  the  school- room  as  in  it«  ani 
if  this  be  proved  tiue.  **  Presbyter's  "  plea  is  out  of  the  question  ;  and  1 
in  proccedii>«^  to  offer  proof,  1  feel  it  rather  ditficult  to  do  so  without  ] 
Er-t  remarking  upon  lie  kind  of  education  which  may  be  generally 
understood  as  that  required  in  our  national  schools.  1  take  it  for 
granted  that  we  expect  to  be  called  upon  to  impart  a  sound  moral  and 
religious  education*  which  extends  itself  to  a  certain  coutrol  ov»>  the 
entire  actions  of  the  child ;  that  it  is  not  only  the  teaching  of  words 
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f  or  communicating  precepts,  but  the  creation  of  hftbits  of  Indttftfy*  Ibe 
exercise  of  every  tociaJ  virtue  and  affectioa,  added  to  the  spirit  of  god* 
liness.  These  are  the  ends  we  have  in  view  in  training  up  the  childreii 
of  tile  poor  in  tlie  principlei  of  **  peace  and  good  will  towards  men.  and 
I  glory  to  God  in  the  highest/*  Is  that  teacher  likely  to  accomplith  tliC5C 
%li  purposes,  who  considers  his  duties  as  begianing  and  ending  with 
the  opening  and  closing  of  the  school  ?  Itev,  Sir,  it  would  be  imperd- 
nent  to  luiticipatc  any  other  answer  from  yourself  than,  No,  an  emphatic 
No.  That  schoolmaster  who  finds  on  his  daiJy  register  sick  and  ab^ 
sent  children,  and  satisfies  himself  with  the  simple  knowledge  of  their 
•^ing  sick  and  absent,  fails  to  perform  a  prime  part  of  his  duty.  I  have 
myself  had  under  my  care  in  day,  evening,  and  Sunday  schools,  at  one 
Jwnc  near  four  hundred  children,  for  some  time  without  aid,  excepting 
*ii  the  Sunday  scbooL  Could  I  spare  time  to  aid  the  minister,  if  all  con- 
nected with  these  four  hundred  children  had  been  fully  and  fairly  at- 
'futied  to  ?  What  man  under  the  heavens  could  have  done  it  ?  But  I 
vifl  Uke  a  more  general  case.  A  single  master  has  from  one  hundred 
to  one  Imadred  and  twenty  boys  in  his  day  school ;  he  has  not  a  single 
nwnitor  that  is  capable  of  giving  a  less^on  ;  the  entire  teaching  depend^i 
upon  himself.  Does  he  enter  his  school-room  without  preparation  ? 
Due*  he  pretend  to  give  progressive  le^^sons  in  Scripture,  geography, 
ti^ry,  &c..  without  spending  some  time  in  putting  those  lessons 
^  Aufliclcntly  simple  form  to  convey  them  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  cla?a ;  for  tiie  style  of  lessons  that  suit  one  class  will  not 
"Jit  another  ?  Does  the  schoolmaster  require  no  time  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  own  mind  ?  Does  he  never  desire  to  introduce  improvements 
wito  his  school -room  ?  Does  he  never  visit  a  parent  at  home,  and  endea- 
vour to  exercise  such  influence  as  may  re-act  upon  the  pupil  ?  Does  h^  ! 
r  never  attend  the  sick  or  dying  bed  of  those  who  are  his  peculiar  charge? 
P^°cs  he  never  take  out  with  him  a  list  of  absentees,  and  inquire  why 
*^7  were  absent?  In  a  word,  does  he  ever  feel  himself  without  care 
^r  hi*  flock  ?  If  I  may  so  speak,  is  there  a  moment  of  his  life  that  he 
^^  not  more  or  less  feel,  that  he  has  something  to  do  for  the  benefit 
'  tli09e  immortal  spirits,  whom  it  is  his  privilege  and  duty  to  guide  in 
^5  **  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord  ? "  Rev.  Sir.  1  would  never 
f*i9h  to  be  without  a  feeling  of  responsibility;  neither  would  I  ever 
'^^  pfirents  from  the  same  feeling  towards  the  interesting  objects  of  our 
i^utuiil  c^re.  The  force  of  our  example,  the  influence  of  our  best  affec- 
jbOM  s^hould  be  exercised  to  train  up  our  *'  youth  in  the  way  they  should 
ifio.  thiu  they  may  never  depart  therefrom, 

,     ^^y  second  position  is,  that  no  single  mind  or  body  is  capable  of  any 

|fti|ret  or  kind  of  usefulness  beyond  what  is  comprehended  ia  the  duties 

7 ** *^hrl»»iitin  teacher.       Let  us  be  properly  ambitious  to  improve  our- 

"^  m  all  things,  walking  worthy  of  our  high  vocation,  being  void 

f^Ce  towards  God  and  man,    I^et  our  public  conduct  be  such,  that 

"•^as  it  were,  living"' '  *'      '     he  read  of  all  men,  to  the  edifying 

'»*Jr;  but  do  Dol  aion  induce  us  to  strive  to  bring 

Hv  over* buff  udditional  and  far  more  important 

WD ;   but  ^arts  and  minds  in  every  possible 

ir  tKcli  ^at  state  of  life  to  which  it  hath 
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ii'-ii^  f*JBL«  ialu^^s-scirs  v^a.*tift  '■■Mpawngg  of  pastoral  care  ^*™ 
:ieslin*«aiii  -wTnL  wr  iieirTptt  ^.tcrri :  sst  faEetting  that  from  infa^^*^ 
:air^  saiuitt  W  ssmfii  il  it?  r«xrf  sxc  bcjr  prmcsples. 

I  UL  rw^   So:,  yx:  obedient  Servant, 

Daorrwic^^- 

*4aar>  n    act  ^•sofs  vnl  K  |:iki  rj  tat  rue  coe  —rkwl  sdiodmaster  at    ^^^ 
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J V  rcscscMiN  \:ton  of  character, 

A*  ri«  rEvrfcr-  -c  3tenismr<  iereacs  rcC  ahc^ether  upon  their  owff 
'Uvr-:t>^c  —rrixi.  Tur.  n  r  £-*:'ic  xwisme,  spoa  the  skill  which  is  cm- 
^.c »••*,>:  it  icatiii.sctiricrtitfaL  *v:  cik  z£  ti*  leo^  important  doties  of  a 
7r::*.'^'?r,'r  .vqs;&c$^  u.  ^x  MnM^arxc  ce  KeAa:s  and  discipline  to  the  dis- 
^>irvo.  xa*:.3j.  la^i  :»fcr.'rr  cf  t*e  F^^-  Without  a  jadidoas 
^lacr-oi.iraiirctx  a'  reorartsn:  usccf  lie  Tc«di  ectrvsted  to  his  care,  hia 
id^.TTf  :ini7  7r.-»';.  ^cc  ,-cir'T  la^rirccy-  ?«t  inninons :  as  medicines  un- 
ii.l!'i27  Tr-scr-'N^i  mrr  fxasfcerKTs  a  £xisje,  instend  of  caring  it. 

ITS;  m'i  .t"  tix;  tsj^rrjiis  fc  ,x»c  savfe  and  so  strenuooaly  »op- 
jcf  ?^*.  "rtXiiC  rrinr  TiiKt  ,*c  ictik'^ii^'ii  ci^it  ^J  be  based  on  a  considera- 
rvii  ,-:  :l:*i  aari.-^  JuTc  ST^rrv*  .t"  a  rf£sii:  and  that  the  strictest 
Arr:f*?r.vc  stcuJt;  :i;  irc^bjc  r:*  ^^^  *!r*i<f5  of  icdiridual  character  and 
ti!':-r:  ;5  r,v  ,*c»'cu*  Tv.-^  --•^olr^  ^vcirsritioei  here:  bat  these  vague 
^XtrvrL*^*;^  i-'Tixnty:*!  -rvLsct-iNV,  :*.r:w  ret  little  light  on  the  practical 
>U2sJi»^-sj  .'t  r,-:T.,:a  I*  ^ -1  ":«;  :i«i  x-^^cc.  ±eiefbr?,  of  the  foUoving 
cssi-*    :•.''  ,'ifcr  <<.*cr^  <cy:5:«c-.cc*  ::t  tz:<  apflisi^itioa  of  these  leading 

N,*w  !rcc  ^^  e'j^rr  "zi^:  as  rr^rrfs^catxc  cf  the  cause  of  those  vnrieties 
o«  cyiravirr  ii*c  iiscoJtc^,*^:  w>icc:  sslu^  ceTertheless  be  admitted  to 
<.\-^.  ::  cx::L:^.-c  Sr  i^t:i^^i  :i»A?  ~ci  viit  source  soever  they  may  pro- 
v-trxic  :i.;f  3i.,\:^  or  r^«^:3^f!i:  =:i:i«  Ve  regulated  by  those  very  peculiari- 
tie*.  jc>i  lcvvctx^:^^A^^i  r.^  ^^*f=. 

AV-:r.-ct  yrvtx^f£«  t^jLt  x^:^  lessee*  asd  course  of  study  should  be 
vaurt^  ^.-  <*j.::  :r.^  :Jx^TrxT*vrT  ot  efcch  individual  mind,  the  treatment 
mjiY  Sr  i:rwi:Iy  ::::cc  fee  in  ;i  crajcrity  cf  instances :  thus,  the  bold  and 
|>e:ulA:i:  r::ay  Sr  nr^^rvTSjed  :  the  timid  and  diffident  encouraged  ;  the 
ittccisfct  srimnbr^  tv»  exerticu  Vy  the  hope  of  reward,  or  the  fear  of 
dis^uce:  and  the  oN^tinaite.  tbe  c-Areles$.  the  passionate,  with  other 
varieties  of  trnperfBCt  orpLnuativ»n.  or  morbid  development  of  the 
youthful  mind.  N?  counteracted,  subdued,  or  mitigated. 

If  a  number  of  young  persons  be  educated  together,  and  two  or  three 
in  a  class  do  not  make  the  same  progress  with  the  rest,  it  is  frequently 
looked  upon  as  something  extraordinary,  that  although  all  of  them  have 
received  the  same  instruction  and  treatment,  these  exceptions  to  the 
general  improv  should  be  met  with ;  but  if  all  the  pupils  have 


3S  ON    illSCElMINATrOlff    OF    CHARACT£K. 

To  descend  ttiU  lower  In  the  scale  of  moti\reftp  even  corporeal  pu  ^^^^"^ 
iDent  (the  last  and  least  eligible  mode  of  coercion)  for  sotne  offc  m^^^* 
may  occasionally  be  commuted  for  literary  or  other  exerci^ea  of  V^' 
portionate  difficulty  ; — thus  rendering  even  the  failings  of  youth  ^""' 
servient  to  their  intellectual  adv^ancemeut,  at  the  same  time  and  h^^  ^^^ 
same  means  that  tho^e  failings  are  being  subdued  ,^ — 

"  So  out  of  pois'nous  plants  distilling  honey." 

As,  however,  the  primary  object  in  enlightened  education,  is  to  g^""^^^' 
rate  a  love  of  learning  and  e«tabli!»h  a  habit  of  mental  exertion^,  ■*  ^"^ 
latter  sugges^tions  ought  only  to  be  acted  upon  in  extreme  case  ^'^ 
rouse  the  sluggish  energies  which  may  have  been  too  long  negliec::^^^^* 
and  to  combat  confirmed  iudolence,  or  vicious  propensities ;  trustio^^^S  ^ 
more  elevated  and  generous  motives  in  ordinary  cases. 

It  will  be  sufficiently  apparent  from  the  preceding  remarks,  that 
out  a  ri^ht  discrimiimtion  of  individual  character,  not  only  may  un 
able  and  therefore  inefficacious  motives  be  applied,  but  s^uch  as  r^  ^^^ 
tend  to  confirm  a  faulty  principle  of  action,  to  distort  the  moral  sens^^  -^.<^ 
augment  the  force  of  any  evil  bias  or  depraved  inclination. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  how  far  the  foregoing  suggests 
are  sanctioned  by  reason  and  experience;    and  how  far  available 
educational  purjmses. 

So  natural  is  this  distinction  of  character  and  consequent  treatm  .^^^^^ 
that  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  noticing  the  spontaneous  mc:^^  *^J'^ 
mcnts  and  operations  of  their  ow^n  minds,  will  not  fail  to  perceive  L-^" 
they  instinctively  assume  a  difference  of  tone  and  manner  in  corr  ^^7j 
spondence  with  the  presumed  character  and  disi)osition  of  those,  whet:^^  .^ 
young  or  old,  with  wliom  they  converse.  Still  more  observable  i*  W  ,_J 
in  a  person  long  accustomed  to  mark  the  peculiarities  which  di^i 
themselves  in  youth.     He  will  speedily  detect  himself  in  nnconsciou  J 

modifying  his  treatment  in  accordance  with  some  peculiarity,  real  -^^  ti 
imaginary,  in  those  with  whom  he  is  associated.  Now,  unless  V^^  J 
diversity  of  treatment  be  regulated  by  a  just  discrimination,  it  may  "^^u 
often  produce  mischief  as  benefit.  The  difference  will  be  made,  ^  --  J 
perhaps  misapplied.  Hence  it  becomes  an  important  qualification  ii^  ^^^ 
teacher  of  youth,  to  have  the  faculty  of  arriving  at  a  prompt  and  corr^^^^^| 
conclusion  as  to  the  varied  and  varying  characters  of  his  pupils — forC^ 
same  individual  will  frequently  require  a  different  treatment  at  differ^^ 
periods  of  his  career.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  should  be  a  phrenologi-^ 
or  be  deeply  versed  in  llie  science  of  physfiognomy  ;  but  that,  from  c^ 
perience,  natural  endowment,  or  long- continued  obser\*ation,  he  shou*^  J 
be  able  to  read  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  the  leading  featur""^  • 
and  traits  of  character  which  a  school  presents  ;  that  he  may  adapt  \l^^^^  J 
treatment  accordingly,  and  not  have  the  mortification  of  finding,  after  "  -^J 
tedious  investigation,  or  series  of  observations,  that  he  has  been  apply^^ 
ing  severity  where  indulgence  would  have  been  more  suitable,  or  en  ^*^ 
CO u raging  indolence  under  the  garb  of  laudable  curiosity,  lliis  hov 
ever  is  not  an  micommon  case,  and  produces  injurious  effects  in  various  ^^; 
ways  ;  sometimes  by  encouraging  wilfulness  ;  at  others,  by  reprcsain^^S^j 
honest  diligence.  How  often  has  an  ingenuous  disposition  been  renderetf:^^  j 
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^^H  Bod  sullen  by  an  undue  austerity  at  the  comraeucemcnt  of  the 
^^lolfti^tic  course ! — that  being  attributed  to  inattention  or  perverseneas 
^*^^ich  merely  arose  from  want  of  practice  in  the  mechanical  process  of 
[Hitting  lessons  to  memory;  and  no  less  frequent  have   been  the 
consequences  of  encouragement  given  to  levity  and  boldness,  from 
r  being  mistaken  for  quickness  of  parts,  or  becoming  spirit.     This 
^Xfti  generated  self-conceit  and  consequent  disregard  for  instruction,  and 
^ticoongcd  an  unfounded  belief  of  possessing  superior  talents.     I'hus 
'    'ad  of  the  forward  and  presuming  being  checked,  and  the  diffident 
araged^  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  error  and  mismanaf^ement 
hm^t  been   too    frequently  incurred.       Nor  is   this  always   the   worst. 
Hoys  are  quick  in  making  discoveries  as  to  the  character  of  their  com- 
paoions.  in  consequence  of  there  being  less  disguise  in  the  play- ground 
tbxn  in  the  achool -room  ;  and  when  tbey  find  that  the  tutor  has  formed 
An  erroneous  estimate  of  an  individual's  disposition  or  abilities,  which 
»«  »oon  perceived  in  the  difference  of  manner  exhibited  towards  him,  it 
K^ill  throw  a  doubt  over  his  judgment  in  other  things ;  iind  may  lead 
them  to  imagine  that  his  treatment  of  themselves  has  not  always  pro- 
ceeded from  a  correct  opinion  of  their  respective  deserts  :   and  although 
^ia  may  appear  of  trifling  importance^  yet 

" bai  nupe  sen*  ducunt 

In  malt  r" 

for  such  a  notion  will  encourage  dissimulation,  «md  the  adoption  of 
^J*e  appearances.  On  the  contrary,  a  prevailing  conviction  of  ihe 
liaster'a  penetration  in  this  respect,  will  tend  greatly  to  repress  all 
attempts  at  deceit,  lead  to  an  open  and  candid  line  of  conduct,  and  thus 
Help  to  cherish  some  of  the  most  amiable  and  ennobling  qualities  which 
^^r  commonly  found  to  characterise  unvitiated  boyhood. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  assert,  that  the  same  kind 
of  sagacity,  though  in  an  inferior  degree,  (if  it  be  allowable  **  sic  mag- 
uis  componere  parva"),  which  has  procured  for  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
Napoleon  so  much  admiration — the  intuitive  knowledge  of  human  cha- 
'Tacter,  ivhich  enabled  them  to  select  from  the  mass  of  mankind  those 
Hc6t  qualified  to  promote  their  views — is.  to  a  certain  c^ctent.  indis- 
pensably requisite  in  the  principal  of  a  school. 

S.  Skinnek. 

Winchmore  Hill  Academy, 


OK  TAKING  YOUNG  CHILDREN  TO  CHURCH, 

THi:  t)Ji  AW  BACKS  .iNH  Dn'FtVL^LTIES. 

ftut  81  a, — The  question  "  at  what  age  to  bring  a  child  to  church"  is 
'*tie which  I  am  not  going  to  answer,  nor  anyone  else;  it  U  one  which 
puwies  mc  every  week,  as  fresh  cases  arise.      We  may  1  think,  notwilh 
•Itnding,  %el  down  some  points  as  certain. 
I  think  we  may  set  down,  that  a  child  \^  never  too  young  to  be  brouglit 
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I  chtirdip  n  c,  diftC  tberr  it  notkui^  in  its  nAtJore  to  maiee  it 
If  honQormg  the  home  of  God. 

The  &JBt  fedingi  of  which  chDdhood  u  capable*  are  awe  and  i 

It  ij  mflueQced  bT  yoice  and  mumjer  before  it  can  listen  to  rem 

ht  threat;  ibe  best   nur^e^  icanage  their  children  by  look  I 

lliere  w  no  age  then  at  wbkh  a  chM  mai-  ool  be  awed  into  i 

err  eat  aa  that  which  it  sees  m  otlm. 

But  now  come  the  dm«l»cl»« 

L  Where  are  ve  to  find  *uch  reverence  at  a  cbQd  may  cop 
2,  Can  we  teach  tt«  if  we  cannot  thow  it,  in  practice  f 

Is  ctot  the  length  of  our  eunday  service  too  great  foi 
ained  child  to  maintain  its  awe  throughout } 

4,  Is  not  the  infrequency  of  our  fer? icsaa  another  bar  ? 

5.  Can  we  in  any  case  undo  the  imeTcrence  of  home, 
bom m on  mode  of  speaking  of  the  house  of  God,  the  minidtei 
(he  book  of  God.  and  eo  forth  ? 

As  to  No,  I — I  am  Bitre  ibat  we  cannot  safely  mix  young  c 
Erst  entering  guuday  ftchool  with  boys  of  a  greater  age ; 
etter  be  entrusted  to  their  parenta  if  they  are  regiilar  chn 

if  not  they  had  belter  be  kept  back  from   church  altogetl 
Lvill  thus  become  a  greater  privilege.      I  know  some  parents 
lery  young  childrcu  constantly,  sometimes  daily,  to  chuich, 
liulle  able  to  awe  them  mto  a  sense  of  the  pkce.       They  at  ! 
|heni  the  pattern,  and  the^e  little  imttiitori*  are  not  ^low  to  fol 

No.  2*  I  believe  we  certsiinly  cajinot— children  act  by  iinita 
ihtir  natural  waywaniness  will  generelly  make  them  iuxitate 
|>iittern.      It  will  not  be  e  iiouiih  to  i^how  tlicm  one  or  two  good 
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we  gath«^  together:  where  this  prescDce  is  felt,  every^  soul 
^3f€»iing  or  aged,  must  show  awe. 

fiiit  am  long  as  £uch  a  presence  ia  rather  9co0ecl  at  than  believed,  as 

ItOiig'  as  the  minUter  is  quizzed — the  ftermon  reviewed — the   singing 

canvasaed^ — the  dress,  behaviour.  &c,  of  our  fellow  worshippers  are  talked 

O^^r.  and  this  before  little  children,  these  little  ones  must  he  offended.    If 

^hej  cannot  understand  the  remarks,   they  can  guests  the  drift ;  who 

is  there  that  does  not  now  suHer  from  such  stumbling  blocks  in  hia 

early  education  ?    and   in  the  lower  orders   of  course  they  only   take 

coarser  forms.     The  way  in  which  the  parson  is  talked  of  at  the  pot^ 

lioose  may  ^hock  polite  cars,  but  it  is    not  more  mischievous  than  the 

cinnLseiog  in   the  drawing-room;   and  the  ILstlcssness  of  most  family 

pnyer- meetings  is  not  less  killing  to    a  worshipful  spirit,  than  the 

pnyerlessness  of  many  a  cottage. 

,  Before  we  can  answer  the  question  **  May  my  child  come  to  church, 
16ir?"  let  us  ask,  **  Have  you  taught  it  awe  and  reverence  at  home,  by 
^ulj  practice  }'*     I  trust  I  shall  see  further  remarks  on  the  subject. 

Yours  truly, 

A  VlCAB. 


ARINT  FROM  A  FATHER,  ON  TAKING  LITTLE  CHILDREN 
TO  CHURCH. 

«IT,  SiE^ — ^Thc  following  facts  may,  perhaps,  prove  interesting  to 
•Ofte  of  your  readers.  I  have  three  lively  boys,  under  the  respective 
•jfet  of  four,  six,  and  eight  years.  We  reside  two  miles  from  our 
^orch,  and  the  Sunday  is  always  looked  forward  to  with  pleasure  by 
t.U  children,  because  they  accompany  their  parents  to  church.  The 
^outigest,  it  is  true,  generally  fails  asleep  during  the  morning  service, 
it  the  other  two  join  in  the  responses  and  psatms,  and  conduct  them- 
»»  with  pfopriety.  This  is  surely  better  than  remaining  at  home 
idUmess,  getting  into  mischief,  and  so  treating  this  holy  day  with 
*'''e**ercnce.  Serious  habits  on  serious  subjects  cannot,  I  think,  be 
rj^ed  too  early.  Some  years  ago  I  w*as  irregular  in  my  attendance  at 
Urch,  and  was  brought  to  a  sense  of  my  great  neglect  by  one  of  my 
le  ones  (under  four  years  of  age,  since  dead)  asking  me  one  Sunday 
Te  all  those  people  were  coming  from ;  and  on  my  repljang,  '*  From 
Tch,'*  his  next  question  was,  "  Why  do  you  not  go  to  church  ?" 
Kentish  Town,  Your  obedient  servant. 

h  January,  1844.  H.  H. 

rn,  H.,  as  all  good  correspondents  do,  gives  \is  his  name* — En.] 


SOME  OF  THE   MORAL  ADVAOT^AGES  OF  THE 

MONITORIAL  SYSTEM. 

*^»T.  Sib, — Among  all  the  subjects  tliat  engage  the  attention  of  those 

,  Entrusted  with  the  instruction  of  youth — and  here  I  allude  more  par- 
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ItioQEl  schoolmasters — the  one  whicK  of  all  others 

attention,  is,  of  course*  that  of  the  formation  of  chl 

lus  are  all  eii^tt^d  in  the  lEDportant  affairs  of  eduoil 

lesl  method?  of  con^efing  insit ruction,  and  to  many  fl 

^ed  almost  weekly  on  thb  point,  that  little  time  cm 

(For  the  consideration  of  any  suhject  which  doee  not 

show  either  the  unreasonable  esipectations  of  parei 

Icted  views  of  those  upon  whom  devolves  tht  surveiil« 

l^chools. 

L  of  forming  the  charmcters  of  children  in  a  echonl  conb 

tee  hundred  will,  I  have  no  douht,  raise  a  5mi!e :  bni 

from  experience,  that  the  raasten  of  our  national  t 

artunities  of  carrying:  out  a  more  beneficial  system  of  i 

training  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  teacher, 

Irpose,  for  example,  a  master  in  a  large  school  requiring  t 

of  fifteen  or  sixteen  monitors,  devoting  a  portion  of  tb 

bhool  hours  to  their  ins  truer  ion ;  the  hoys»  also,  esteemii 

^ton  lo  remain  in  school  a  favour,  willingly  devoting  theu 

teation  to  study— will  it  not  strike  every  reflecting  mini 

lbop«  having  filled  during  the  day  a  responsible  chmge, 

liave  had  opportunitie*  of  noting  the  opposite  effects  of  goo 

Conduct,  must  have  their  tninds  ready  to  receive  with  advanti 

|rks  the  master  wiU  judiciously  make  when  alluding  to  eTcol 

transpired  during  sehkxil  time  ?     The  nature  of  the  lemoi 

bral  conduct  of  the  school*  the  particular  conduct  of  certajc 

(er  good  or  bad  i  ihe^e  and  a  thousand  other  subjects  may  b 

vey  lessons  of  rectitude  and  virtue  that  will  exert  a  happy 

AH  who  are  engaged  in  teaching  are  aware 

Ijthe  constant  watch  they  are  c 

trenquil  state. 


u 


REGULATIONS  FOR 
TO  THE  LOWER  Ci 


VG  DKAWDfO  UPOX  SLAT¥S» 
jF  a  MOSTTORLU.  scboou 


Tbx  picture  tu  be  i 

deslc^ ;  a  standafd  tlUe  \ 

teacher  to  hmre  &  piece  df  i 

vtthoQt  fpooge*  m  [ 

VQod,    Eacb  of  die  tknm  i 

boyi)  to  have  a  pieee  of  ifooige  an 

We  a  slate  free  from  fcrafc^ea  or  i 

The  assietants  to  »ee  tl»t  erety  able  is  peifegtly 

clean  througbout.     What  »  meant  Id  he  niblMd  o«l»  io  be 

10  that  DO  marks  be  ¥i»fale  livt  libe  dismi^  itaelL    The  flitri  to  he 

kid  itrai^ht,  at  right  aaglea.  upon  tbe  iletk.  and  tlie  mme  wwf  mm  the 

tncture  u  bun^.     On  no  aocoont  is  a  ch3d  Id  hold  hk  iltfe  m  him  hiML 

The  elas$  to  ait  al  ease,  with  Ibet  vpon  the  ^vonad,  Ka^i*^  the  body  ex* 

clu$ively  upon  the  teait.  feet,  aad  left  arm.    The  lighl  ana  Mt  Id  tap- 

F^  more  than  its  own  weight,  and  the  cheat  oot  Id  preai  a|M»  the 

.       ^^^^    Every  part  of  tbe  body  and  erery  laotka  to  he  peffeclly  i"**^ 

K  The  tide  of  the  second  iing^  to  pteaa  aiKBinat  ^e  pencfl  al  the  C 

^P  of  one  inch  from  the  point, 

^      The  children  to  &it  with  their  handa  ooder  the  de^  vhlle  the  1 

t       Riestion*  them  about  the  picture  and  efciy  part  of  it.     He 

K  tMi  w«r  draw  their  attention  throagboot  to  tbe  naltty  it 

^f  tad  particularly  to  the  various  ueea  aa  well  aa  the  relatiipe  i 

tnd  distance  of  its  parts.    If  Qecessary,  let  them  speU  any  of  the  i 

^e  advRDtage  of  every  fair  opportunity  to  improve  their  vocahidary. 

^  i*ing  (and,  when  required,  explaining)  words  of  matbemeatica]  ex- 

^^  utimi,  e,  ^,   perpendicular,    horizontal,    paraUel,   diagonal^   oblique, 

H  cmed  (not  crooked,  &c.  &c.)     By  all  means  interest  their  minds  in  the 

^  ^^ect.  imd  lead  them  to  examine  it  closely.     Let  them  tkimk  it  and  read 

\         K  before  they  attempt  to  draw  it. 

Tlie  teacher  will  then  proceed  to  copy  it.  by  dotting  with  chalk  upon 
^he  sUtc  the  principal  points  or  extremities,  beginning  from  the  left 
«*nd  upjicrmost  comer  (to  avoid  rubbing  out),  and  giving,  or  making  a 
child  give,  a  reason  for  each  dot.     In  some  cases  it  may  be  useful  to 
commeace  by  making  a  dot  in  tlie  centre  of  the  slate,     the  children  to 
*o  the  same  after  him  on  as  large  a  scale  as  the  slate  will  allow.     The 
^'  '     '-         mwhile,  to  point  out  errors  in  a  whisper  as  they  proceed* 
-  much  as  possible,  and  in  a  practical  manner*  to  the  real ' 
'^hich  the  picture  is  meant  to  be  a  representation:  e.  5?.  **  Tliis 
IfJte  Would  be  lurger  and  heavier  than  the  other ;  it  would 


^iU  now,  when  all  the  principal  points  and  extremities 
look  can  er  the  slntes,  every  boy  hitving  his 

•  *n  he  »t   to  draw  a  single  line  before  he 

kft  hand  uppermost  corner  to  . 
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draw  funtlj  the  diicf  oodines,  mlknriiig  the  due  time  to  copy  ea^^ 
be  proceeds. 

On  no  account  is  a  boy  ever  to  get  befoie   tbe  teacber;    i^  ^ 
bai  done  before  bis  da».|eIlowa,  lei  him  do  the  same  a  second  tim^     ^ 
better.     Tbe  teacher  will  be  careM  to  let  the  bojs  see  the  great  n^^*?* 
tbe  dots  they  baTe  prerioosly  made,  bow  they  canse  tbe  drawing  U^^  ^ 
done  better,  snd  in  tbe  looig  mn  quicker  too.     Tbe  assistants,  m^^^' 
while,  to  look  to  their  respectiTe  lines,  obstructing,  however,  as  littl  ''"^^^ 
they  can  help,  tbe  Tiew  of  those  behind  them.     As  the  outline  is  fo^^^^ 
correct,  strengthen  it.     In  very  long  lines  dots  may  be  made  first,  ^^ 

less  than  an  inch  apart.  In  strught  lines  only  draw  a  small  P^^^oi^^^^*^ 
once,  then  move  on  the  band,  and  form  another  portion.  In  cur"^''""'^ 
lines  the  band  should  scsrcely  tooch  the  desk.  The  lines  on  the  s^^^^' 
dowy  side  to  be  firmer,  and  done  with  more  decision. 

Tbe  teacher  now  to  look  roond  again,  and  see  that  the  outlinuJ^^  ^ 
eorrect. 

When  the  outUne  is  correct  be  may  then,  bat  not  till  then,  proce^^^ 
to  fill  ap  the  picture.     Never  finish  a  part  of  an  object  until  the  wb^-  ^^^ 
]ias  been  dotted  and  sketched  out.      Let  it  be  an  exact  copy,  e.g,  t0^^. 
yery  Mm^  number  of  parallel  lines  to  rq>resent  a  roof.     No  paintL--^^^"^ 
allowed  on  any  account. 

The  whole  lesson  not  to  exceed  three  quarters  of  an  hour.     L^--^^^ 
them  do  well  what  they  do,  even  if  it  amount  to  no  more  than  dots.  , 

In  all  cases  lead  them  to  see  the  error,  by  contrasting  it  not  so  mu«i*^^^ 
^ith  the  picture  as  with  the  real  object  meant  to  be  represented.  ^^^^^ 
instance,  do  not  say,  "  This  line  is  not  straight."  but  say,  "  This  wfcJ^^^ 
ig  out  of  tbe  perpendicular:  your  house  can  never  stand."  "Th-^^"^^ 
chininey  will  fall  in  upon  the  roof."  "lliis  roof  does  not  overhau^"^?^ 
the  walls ;  they  will  always  be  damp."  At  the  same  time  point  to  it^^^^^^ 
niore  correct  representation  before  them.  ^ 

When  all  is  finished  the  teacher  will  examine  the  slates,  and  send  s^ 
giessenger  to  invite  the  master  to  see  the  result,  calling  his  attention  1 
tbe  hoys  who  have  talen  most  pains. 

If  there  is  any  time  left  (and  the  teacher  will  do  well  to  have  a  fev 
minutes  to  spare  for  this  purpose)  clean  slates,  give  the  boys  one  good 
look  at  the  picture,  turn  or  remove  it,  and  let  them  draw  it  from  me- 
mory.   'I'^^y  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  better  able  to  draw  the  picture  again  at  home 


SOCIETY  OF  SCHOOLMASTERS. 

Sir— Permit  me, through  the  medium  of  your  useful  pages,  to  prefer 
a  claim  in  favour  of  a  valuable  institution,  the  design  of  which  must  be 
interesting  in  a  professional  view  to  most  of  your  readers ;  but  which  I 
fear  is  far  lees  known,  and  consequently  less  encouraged  than  it  deserves 
to  be— I  mean  the  Socibty  of  Schoolmasters.  It  appears  from  the 
prospectus  that  this  society  was  established  in  the  year  1798.  for  the 
relief  of  unfortunate  masters  and  ushers  of   endowed  and  boarding 
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fiool^.  and  their  widows  and  orphans ;   and  that  it  has  subsequently 
ilarged  its  dtfaig-n,  so  as  to  include  proprietary  schools.     When  it  is 
itAted  that  it  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  i 
be  pre«idency  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  and  that  it  numbers,' 
bon^t  ita  vice-presidents  and  acting  committees,  some  of  the  most 
Btin^ished  schoolmasters  of  the  country ;  a  sufficient  pledge  is  given 
fc^th  for  its  stability,  and  for  the  right  appropriation  of  ita  funds — and 
tt  with  ail  these  recommendations,  will  it  be  believed  that  at  a  time 
when   schoolmasters  and  ushers  are   multiplying  day  by  day  with  no 
prospect  of  support  or  relief  in  age,  poverty,  or  sickness,  but  from  this 
Hr  similar  societies,  the  whole  revenue  of  the  society  for  the  year  1842 
^■nn^^to J^t  £512  !  and  the  scale  of  pittances  allowed  to  claimants 
HPHHpSiC'Ini perfectly  relieved  misery  and  destitution  amongst  the 
members  of  a  profession,  from  which  our  boasted  light  and  knowledge 
are  in  so  great  a  degree  derived,  which  must  call  up  a  blush  on  the 
cheek  of  every  one  who  has  been  indebted  for  eminence,  or  even  respect- 
ability,  moral,   literary  or  scientiiic,   to  the  instructors  of   his   early 
youth.    Indeed,  if  ever  there  was  an  object  which  came  home  to  the 
*'  business  and  bosoms"  of  all,  it  is  that  which  this  society  is  designed 
to  promote.     To  the  members  of  the  profession  it  comes  recommended 
by  the  consideration  of  self-interest.  £is  well  as  of  charitable  concern 
for  the  body  to  which  they  belong.      To  all  besides  it  prefers  the  claim 

t gratitude  for  the  highest  benefits,  and  a  regard  for  the  best  interests 
society,  which  they  are  serving  by  improving  the  provision  for,  and 
iS  raising  the  character  of,  those  to  whom  Uie  rising  ho[>e  of  their 
church  and  country  is  entrusted. 

Bo  strongly  has  the  mind  of  the  ^vriter  been  drawn  towards  the 
cause  of  this  society,  that  having  procured  a  few  prospectuses  of  its 
object,  it  is  his  intention  to  exert  hinrseU  in  making  it  knowTi  amongst 
his  friends,  and  endeavouring  to  obtain  small  donations  in  its  behalf; 
and  he  ventures  to  suggest*  that  if  others  interested  in  its  success 
would  adopt  the  same  plan,  a  marked  improvement  might  soon  be 
^oked  for  in  the  amount  of  its  funds. 
^M  Your  obedient  servant, 

Baih.  A  StjasCRiBRE  to  thi  Societt. 


"the  expensiveness  of  a  university  education. 

Sir,- — Mr.  Smith  has  corrected  a  misapprehension  of  his  calculations 
into  which  1  fell,  in  supposing  them  to  have  been  made  for  what,  in 
common  parlance,  is  termed  '*  the  university  year,"  instead  of  a  year  of 
twelve  calendar  months.      Your  readers   may  not  al!   be  aware,  that 

(ben  a  person  is  said  to  have  resided  three  years  and  a  quarter  at 
liege  prior  to  taking  bis  B,  A.  degree,  he  may  not  have  really  lived 
Cambridge  anything  like  that  time.  This  was  one  cause  of  my 
iiApprehenHou.  Another  was  the  simple  fact,  that  I  did  not  conceive 
pomhie  that  £90  would  be  projiosed  by  any  one  as  a  fair  estimate  ofj 
eoJJege  cjjpensea  for  twelve  calendar  months  -,  and  if  it  were,  those  ( 
your  readers  who  might  not  wish  to  reside  longer  than  the  will  of  thci 


,  «s  veil  as  of  the  lent  rf^ 
.  SrcHi  Mr.  Smidi's  two 
£31  a  ~»  &  iar  i  iitMiiti  of  the  expenses 
X  SKT  aesoai  aBtr  Uf  tbmt  period,  tbdr 
oifixr  »  ttL  noiiift  le  jkl*^  £^^     I  sink  Ur.  Sartk  vfll  hardly  kave 
'31   *  3XOC  inca  1.  aanBun.'*  is  3e&.     Sb  ralmlalinog,  therefore, 

jx  tus  ja^wtjtt  jf  3K  SEOBL  jBTOii  df  Rsidcooe,  even  were 
^3i£v  asnnsce*  ire  pvEaeccy  laiatsK. 

J^pKix.  ^jvui  &  T^junc  3iiBt  if  nnL  lio&Ets  by  &it  of  ttiiigj  parsi- 
3»nrr  jDii  :csnitcixii  'n  natc  Sis  cobdcbcC  cf  t^  whole  college,  ma- 
si^je  n  SitiBtt  mci  aid»  msec  wica:  a  csieck  iar  £43  at  the  oxi  oi  the 
iKl  ^nasT  X  iF^niiii  3iic  sisasssac^T  3iiihrw.  listt  bbbt  odien  would  like 
37  \Lilwm  i&  ixassgki.  I  jmiffniirr  w^  t2a£  when  I  was  altered  on 
rxif  ^^t:s^  XM1C&  itT  jifTwr  iat  snoae  3i.:caaa  cf  sendii^  me  as  a  sizar 
wtci  3it  vasw  ic  .nrninitfitfng  exaiemcL     A  ooissk  of  aiiise,  howerer,  a 

aeiliiw  ic ctfiliasc.  3Sfl&iiKC90ei£  <aa  t^iiiJiiiL  ^hatiflwere  entered 

a»  A  saar.  I  3U^^  jrjuiBLJi  rm  Sift»  cmftu  cxpesses,  throng  a  desire 
jc  A'vxniniur  ^ibf  jC^m  jc  wwcr.  It  leifaiics  consideiahle  more  con- 
%Bipc  ^  ^M  w*Aatt.  smi  sed!  cunCsuL  cshs  onnaair  fouths  possess,  to  set 
;&  vicie  v^jihist;  la  fnotgiif  ct  deid  ecomwaT.  Hence  it  is  obvioosly 
ctfriritiifti  t::  3U2!ii!*£  taif  7f&!tiiir«  w^en  an  estimate  of  college  expenses 
is  3xaiLDe.  sicc  if  ^liiin^  t^at  ^^^swe  cf  srtwaf*  bat  ai  potsHle  expendi- 
rxf:*.  Soica  .ta  esciaiiiae  yfnimi.y^  aae  of  the  nhihitinn  €d  the  habitable 
*~  r^ifc-^;f ctj;  Ln:  Ccdbf'-pcc'^  woieiv  ^le  odd  woman  who  acted  as  door- 
ks»fL>!r  AOki  cu^fscmr.  xkii  tc  remiaii  respectable  Ttsitanta — "  common 
peccuf  titrvtf^zifQin;.  mc  j^entjefictks  a  scilSng.**  Bat  as  I  haye  alreadj 
stx^rj:««c^  £i*.^  i:^  aeitaoer  a  s&sr  esdmai^e  of  coOege  expenses  for  twelve 
calsf&iitr  siciitbiw  3cr  if  ic  were.  wooU  it  assist  anj  one  in  guessing  at 
the  prjoiftbie  exj^fn^*  i:c  a  iCmifter  time. 

As  Mr.  SoiicL  :^vUl»  of  witat  **  I  might  hare  known,"  were  I,  what 
1  profess  to  be.  a  sneaSfr  of  the  senate  —  I  will  teQ  him  what  I  do 
know.  I  CO  know  wiiac  my  own  esqpenscs  at  college  have  been,  and 
that  I  was  in  compAriiSoa  of  those  around  me,  frugal  and  economical ; 
1  know  that  judging  by  my  own  college  bills  £90  is  Iar  nearer  the 
expenses  of  six  than  twiehre  calendar  mondis.  I  know  that  the  great 
majority  of  students  do  not  reside  more  than  six  months  in  the  year ; 
that  the  generality  of  students  are  not  allowed  to  remain  all  the  year, 
and  that  in  some  colleges  they  are  all  excluded  from  residence  du- 
ring the  summer,  for  which  the  tutor  receives  his  quarterage,  and 
the  students  are  put  to  the  additional  expense  of  finding  lodgings  in 
the  town.  With  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviewers  on  my  side, 
I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  "  grumblings,"  even  when  "  a  FeUow  and 
Tutor"  is  pleased  to  subject  them  to  the  edge  of  his  sarcasms. 

I  am.  &c.,  A  Cambridob  M.A. 
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P.S.  Below  I  give  an  aciuai  stutement  of  the  college  expenses  of  a 
young  tMA  tor  eight  calendar  months,  who  was  a  peDsion<rr  at  a  small 
college,  and  of  frugal  habits,  though  not  so  much  so,  as  to  incur  the 
c\»rge  of  meanness. 

TUIOfs 

Stcvfcra 

Cook 

Coals 

B«d-mftker         *        .        .         , 

Purter,  Ttees,  and  Shoeblack 

Eoomi       .        .        .         , 


The  reader  will  observe,  that  grocery*  wine,  clothes,  books,  dinner, 
bfwkfiiit.  and  supper  parties,  and  private  tuition,  are  not  included  in 
the  ►chedule.  *'  Verbum  sat  sapienti/'  A  good  preparation  this  for 
•  curuy  of  £80  a-year !  C.  M.  A, 
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C3I  TBR   XmiOO   OF  PllRl*AlU3ta   CATKClirMEKS   FOR  EXjkMntAIiaN. 

fCantinwdfnm  Vol,  U^p,  21 J 

TiiiGlc;|ftiijan  who  nitechises,  aller  the  kccoikI  lefison,  will  have  the  best  (ippor- 

tawily  \s\  iuhtru<'tii)|^  his  bearers  in  the  meaning  of  the  bapiismul  service,  lor  he 

^  iJike  ucciiAion  lo  do  so  on  a  stinday  wbeu  the  h^iptiftni  of  some  child  shall 

^J'f  flrniTTi  tlir  attention  of  the  con^rejration  to  it,  and  a-H  circunisiauocs  direct 

|j^  i^'-fof^^ard  tbe  several  doctrines  mure  peeuliarly  eoiniected  wiih 

^•'  iidiiig  of  that  Sacninieiit.     The  dmnrine  of  orii^imil  8in  will  he 

.  uiuoduced,  either  in  connection  with  the  words  of  the  ciitechlsni, 

I  wrath),  or  while  he  tries  lo  show  the  caltx'huinens  why  all  pers<ins 

It  liver  them  from  the  sliUe  in  whleh  they  are  bom;  and  it 

I  to  be  able  thus  practicallv  to  point  out  tlie  connection 

It!  I  the  ser^  ices  of  our  church  and  ^Je  chief  doctrines  of  christi* 

>.*  n<j  in  the  word  of  God. 

ition  of  the  j;rnice  prrauled  in  baptism  will  arise  either  out  of 

<*atechiMn,  **  K  death  unto  sin/'  Vc,  or  from  considering  what 

I  in  the  baptiKmal  service,  e.  ij.  "That  llie  old  Adam  may  be 

:tiai  the  new  man  may  be  raised  up  in  tlic  child;'  rSic,  \c. — And 

>i  but  uliserve,  that  il  fceeuiii  tu  me  to  be  the  v^isest  plan,  the  most 

\  likely  lii  do  g^oud  to  our  coiipr^-'g^ntiojis,  to  employ  such  terms 

M      11   M  ul  it-  ;is  lire  stmctioned  by  the  liinj^uage  of  our  church.     I  am,  of 

cour5=t%  iittiirc  ilmt  fome  persons  attach  to  the  word  '*  regenenile"  a  ^ense  which 

ffirdt"M  it  difficuU  for  them  to  believe  that  every  h»plised  child  is  regenerated; 

Ih     "  it  help  thinking  Uiai  this  dilhcnlty  is  one  of  wonls  rather  than  of 

i  I  tliiii  if  persons  would  define  what  they  meant,  they  would  hud  no 

f  I  existinjj^  hetwcen  them.     1  presume  ilmt  no  one  can 

ti  A  at  baptism.     W  hen  a  eliristian  prays  God  for  a 

btr-^in;:,  m   in  ul-h -^  iu.ii  tlic  blc^siuv^  is  voae]j*^*fed  ;  be  touches!  the  hem  *>f  the 
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Tbf  curaic  iiiiiio  i^mIi  toa  catelett  Toung  person  of  his  parish,  must  address 
oimin  uoe  i»f  two  WEjrs:  eithcf  a»  a  nealheD, — as  one  viho  lias  ne^er  entered 
"Olo  tljc  *cn  ice  of  our  Sarioiir,— a*  one  wb<p*<e  heart  has  never  Wen  touched 
*ilh  ft  Reuse  of  Gods  mercy  and  his  own  g^uilt^ — or  as  one  who  having^  hceti 
rL,>..?  MTi1,h,  t>u.  r*7!ch  of  God's  grace*  has  rejected  those  influences  which 
ii»  partloQ  and  acceptance.     Either  as  a  peisoti  who  hns 
iard  of  Christ ;    or  who*  havinj^  been  mnked  anionir  tlie 
soidirT^  oj  Chnst,  has  neajlected  to  prepare  himself  for  the  service  to  whi<  ' 
haal^Tn  udniittctl,  and  probably  ranj^ed  himself  upon  occasion  aruun>;  ii      * 
«ho  art  the  enemies  of  Christ     PV>r  myself,  1  must  confess  that  I  believe  ikeu 
hut  iitcmatiTe  to  be  the  true  one.     I  believe  that  the  clerjjTinan,  in  ttddrc^s,siug  I 
the  young  man  who  is  nrtt  in  a  state  of  grace,  after  liavinj^  lived  in  a  chnstian  I 
couatn,  where  Christianity  ii?  pn:)fessed  and  lau^ht,  and  ha\in^  met  with  sucl»i 
ojxiiaan'  calls  as  tlie  goodness  of  heaven  pro\  ides  for  most  of  us,  will  more 
Iraly  speak  to  the  ytiun^  person,  as  one  who  has  fallen  fmm  a  certain  deg^ree  of 
RT*ot*  than  as  one  who  has  never  partaken  of  it     That  he  will  speak  more 
truly — more  to  his  heart,  by  saying^,  Y  ou  have  rather  quenched  and  rejected  | 
ii,    ^,...r-    f  (^it^^^  ^^D  ]|j|^^  i,^}>f^  uuct luscious  of  lis  iutlucuce,     God  has  cna- 
I  f.ee  the  tnilli  in  some  decree :    in  a  dejirree  far  beyond  what  you 

.....,t,d  it     Y^on  are  much  more  guilty  tlian  Hie  unconverted  healhea. 

^oM  are  a  sen  ant  who  knew  your  Master's  will,  and  did  it  not.     Far  from  5up»i 
I"  iijL-  ili;ii  ilje  advantages  poi^sesscd  by  you  are  equal,  I  believe  tlmt  many  an.  J 
jiaii  mil  rise  up  in  jti<lj;uicni  against  the  favoured  servants  of" I 
'  !(U  us,  at  leiiit  show  us  our  guilt  *,   but  I  believe  that  God  doea  I 

l^i'tttdc  M>  rnuLh  lights  to  even  the  darkest  corners  of  this  christian  cnunii'v*  I 
till*  tIu'  mi:»=v  of  those  young  per^oiLs  to  whom  a  clerg^Tuan  would  speak,  would  ' 
!iey  had  fallen  from  grace  given,  and  were  liable  to  the  ccm- 
fig  "  beaten  with  many  stripes/'  Aud  I  must  add  my  opinion, 
^'  -':  I;,  J  ^  iiiLssing  them,  we  should  be  more  likely  to  touch  their  consciences  J 
^^»-t3»  by  HTiy  itiher  ibnn  of  address*  "  You  were  signed  and  sealed  as  Godi.  I 
''     '  "       "  111,  you  have  had  light  enough  to  Avalk  more  widely  than 

i!\  you  caunot  deny  tlic  wisdom  of  keeping  those  promis<^s 
'^  rr  luadc  lu  your  imme;  c^me,  tlieiefore,  and  renew  them  at  your 

*'  ■iiliniiatTin." 

*  1'^  oM.er;...,  h,^^f>  discussed  turns  cluefly  on  the  way  in  which  we  re- 

f^  3  by  Christ  for  bringing  home  his  sheep  to  die  dock. 

^''  ,     ,-      -  i  birnself  to  a  heathen  world,  he  could  take  no  other 

*^*'l»^  Uiiiii  a  missiouar)"  would  employ  in  the  present  day.    He  would  set  before 
^i-,  LfMTf  rv  the  terrors  Vs  well  as  the  mercies  of  the  Lord,  and  urge  them  to  fly 
^^n  die  one  and  embrace  the  other.     But  the  father  of  a  christian  family,  tlie 
^mtc  of  a  chriiliau  parish,  may  well  look  back  to  the  .Jewish  (lispeusutiun,  and 
^'•iDWLre  the  present  state  of  a  christian  community  with  that  of  the-  antient 
Pfttylc  of  God-    God  is  a  God  of  mercy  in  both  the*  dispensations  of  his  v\ill ; 
^d  If  in  the  older  co\enant,  obedience  is  more  distinctly  insisted  «*ii,  is  it  not 
Bjtoi  the  Father  is  Uiere  speaking  to  children,  who  had  hjug  hi  en  partakers  in  a 
VtHing,  which  was  offered  for  the  tirsi  time  to  the  heathen  ?     The  servant  of 
^•d'csm  alone  he  instructed  '*  to  tnun  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go;" 
■•difhe  depart  from  it,  he  may  learn  trom  the  treatment  shown  to  the  piodjgal 
••ft,  that  there  is  mercy  with  our  Fadier  which  is  in  heaven.     The  christian 
co>rii,.»,t  Jm,.c  r,o  one  out  from  mercy  ;  but  sober  analog)^  would  induce  one  to 
s|  the  circumcised  Israelites,  rather  than  to  the  heathen  con- 
it  we  may  Iciim  how  to  deal  with  our  catechumens ;  aud  if  we 
rrc  of  our  church  sen  ices,  and  treat  those  who  are  obviously 
iiau  holiueRs,  tis  if  they  had  fallen  from  a  cluistian  privilege 
'^'i*  »inrii  tljcy  had  Wen  admitted  ;  my  own  idea  is,  diat  we  ^hall  not  only 
^'ilww  tlie  ebuf<h,but  that  we  uhall  follow  that  which  a  caielul  examination  of 
Scnpiiire  would  lead  us  to  esteem  to  lie  the  w»y  in  which  God  would  have  us 
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to  act — we  Rkiall  follow  thai  which,  by  God's  blessing,  is  liltely  lo  \e^        ^^ 
^rwteift  number  of  our  titicks  into  the  patlis  of  yes^e  and  holinesi.  ^^^^l 

The  practicAl  step?*,  then,  which  I  recommend,  are  as  follows :    1  would  j^J^***^ 
▼be  everj  curate  to  m<ile  a  Ibi  of  all  the  children  iu  the  pamh  who  hair  u 
been  confinned,  and  whu  are  old  eui^ugb  to  be  able  to  read,  ^^* 

A3  fsir  as  iHJssible  these  Rboidd  form  hi**  Sunday  school,  of  whom  t^"  i'Tiii.     ^-^^ 
cla^ise^  should  l>e  e-aiecUise<l  in  afternoon  sen  ice,  pr  before  or  afiei 
the  circutustances  of  the  pari&h  render  the  time  appointed  by  the  i  .  : 
convenient 

Each  yefir,  tho«e  who  would  arrive  at  the  sls^  of  HI  during  the  year,  should 
be  especially  prepared  for  coulirmation.  We  uiust  try  to  see  that  they  do  wi- 
deftUtmfi  the  nature  of  the  rite  ;  that  they  know  v^hy  they  were  baptized  ;  thai 
they  cannot  only  say,  but  comprehend  the  i^'hurch  catechism  ;  that  they  are  ae- 
qmiintrd  nith  tlie  serricea  of  confimiaiiou  and  the  sacrament  of  the  Lords  sup- 
per, This  implies  more  knowledge  than  most  young  persons  possess  ;  but  licit 
more  thuu  all  might  possess,  ifa  parochial  system  of  eciucation  were  practically 
onrrird  on. 

And  next  we  mui^  ascertain,  as  far  as  we  can,  that  they  do  conscientiously 
wisli  to  join  in  this  rite,  a5  the  sen  ants  of  a  common  Saviour.  And  if  either  of 
the*»c  two  particulars  are  ^untinjr,  1  caimot  believe  that  any  outward  rite,  how* 
ever  reverently  conducted,  can  be  likely  to  produce  much  spiritual  good  to  the 
catecIunuerH.  And,  here,  ai>  far  m  thi^  inland  is  coucenied,  arises  a  j*Teat  ilif- 
Bculty  ^>ith  re^^ard  lo  those  persons  who  have  received  their  instructions  in  Sun- 
day ^■bools  which  are  not  iu  connection  with  the  church ;  aind  tLi5  tliificuhy  is 
greatly  increased,  by  the  uncertainty  which  prevails  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
societies  witli  which  these  !H!veml  schools  are  united. 

'r*he  great  mass  of  tho'ie  who  usually  absent  themselves  from  the  parish  church, 
pn>fes!i(  to  niaintjiin  a  union  with  her;  and  (iod  forbid  that  every  servant  of  ouf 
conmiou  Cluster  should  not  receive  with  joy  any  semblance  of  union.  It  may 
not  be  ea\v  tit  see  how  they  can  really  wish  for  church  unity,  who  assemble  at 

i>tace^  of  worship  distinct  irom  the  church,  at  the  lime  when  the  church  is  opeii 
or  public  worship  ;  \\hu  jusscmblc  children  at  schools  during  the  same  hour% 
when  if  it  were  not  for  such  &chi>ols,  many  of  tlie  children  might  attend  the 
pnrish  church.  Bui  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  all  who  wish  for  peace  and  unity, 
to  do  ul!  wccun»  ctmsistently  with  the  truth,  in  order  to  promote  that  which  th« 
others  proless  to  desire. 

rhank  (rod  !  there  still  existe  amoug  us  a  great  unwillingness  to  det^lare  tliem- 
selves  not  members  of  tlie  church  as  by  law  estiililished  ;  an  apparent  wii.h  to 
continue  outwardly  in  communion  with  this  church,  and  especially  to  partake 
of  the  rile  of  conlirmatiou.  If  young  persons  uuder  lliese  circumstances  ex* 
press  a  de*iire  to  l>e  prepared  and  examined  for  confinnalion,  I  confess  that  I 
think  H  e,  the  ministers  of  ft od's  word,  are  Imund  lo  do  all  we  cnn  to  facilitate  a 
union,  for  which  we  must  all  earnestly  pray,  and  not  lo  rai^  greater  ditficul ties 
than  we  can  help. 

I  cjinnot  teli  jieople  that  schism  is  no  sin,  tor  t  believe  that  it  may  exclude 
from  hearen.  J  cannot  sav  that  I  esteem  di\isians  no  evil,  for  1  conceive  that 
our  divisions  are  causing  ^Testier  himlenince  to  tlie  spread  i»f  the  go^pcl  than 
any  other  one  ciiuse.  But  I  need  nut  dwell  mi  the  tiipics  uf  schism  and  div k 
sioLis,  to  ytmtJ^'  pt.sons  who  have  been  misled  by  the  unhappy  stale  of  this 
country;  hoping  that  if  they  be  instructed  in  christian  triulis,  they  will  see  the 
vahic  of  the  great  drjctrines  (tf  our  church,  and  uncimscionsly  fall  into  (|uiet 
communion  with  tlmt  which  T  believe  to  he  the  purest  church  iu  existence- 

When,  ihrreforc.  the  curntc  has  ascertiijned  the  names  of  those  who  during 
the  vear  will  arrive  ;it  tin?  are  t>f  lt>,  and  ha,H  discovered  who  among  them  aie 
ina^ieqimtcly  instrutied,  or  little  disposed  to  enter  conscientiously  on  the  rite, 
he  must  exert  himself  iu  furnishing;  such  instruction  to  boUi  these  classes,  as 
shalJ  ohviiiir  L^tii  Je^tcls.  And  in  all  castas  he  will  act  the  parti>f  a  true  friend, 
if  I  ^*'"  those  who  air  not  likely  to  hencfii  by  the  rite,  to  delay  the  otfer- 

iiii  '^^candidatc.s  fot  conlirmjuion. 


fc 
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I  these  ctfles  there  is  often  mudi  difficulty.     It  U  very  diffitnilt  to  iiisiruct 

sbose  fblW,  wbose  reU^ou!»  t^Jucaticm  bas  b«en  Deflected.     It  is  more  (Hffieult 

lAt  net  those  ri^bt  i^base  previtms  instruction  has  been  IwLsecl  oo  wToue  priTici- 

ple*.     But  if  wc  tneau  to  sene  our  Ma*»ter  (iiitbrully>  and  lo  betielit  the  souls 

*>t  lUoiie  eotnmitted  to  our  cbar^^,  we  mvtsi  nut  be  alaniied  at  diiheulties.     If 

llicre  occur  any  peculiar  hindeninces^  tlie  smallness  nf  tlie  diocese  enables  you 

i  Communicate  mth  your  bisbup  on  the  subject,  and  allows  us  to  eombine  our 

tions  or  experience  for  tbc  purpose  of  overcoming"  lliem. 

'  r  wish  b  that  the  coutirmations  should  be  frequent  and  small     That  the 

fftUon  for  them  should  be  constantly  ^otnq^  on  ;    and  that  vvbenever  the 

lie  has  a  pnispect  of  being  able  to  present  even  a  small  nirmber  of  candi- 

i  for  the  rite  fi^^m  amonij^  his  catechumens*  notice  sboubl  be  triven  me,  and 

1  take  care  to  visit  the  parish  ere  loug  for  the  purpose  oi"  administering  it, 

till  niaice  such  arrangement.'^  jls  aImII  be  most  convenient  U)  lUe  curate  and 

rjdf. 

As  a  matter  of  oninion,  I  tbink  that  at  our  towns  tliere  mifjjht  >ic  confirma- 

rn^ever)*  year  ;  which  would  take  in  many  of  the  ncit^'bhouriuf?  parishes.     In 

"^srent  rural  parishes,  a  conlirmation  on  each  alternate  year  miifbt  answer 

irpose,     lint  after  all,  it  b  the  preparatioti,  rniber  than  the  mere  iiupo- 

'  nands,  to  which  we  must  look  for  Ci od's  blessiuj?.     If  the  ministers  of 

fs  word  ble^s  acconliu^  to  tliat  wonl,  I  doubt  not  that  God  will  niiily  and 

lofirm  our  blessinjj  ;   but  I  cannot  help  pruyinp^  every  one  of  y«>u  to  cousider 

sfcArful  rc^ponsibilitv  which  you  impuiie  «m  )ourbisliap,  if  you  induce  mc  t4> 

AinGod':^  name,  ana  Uj  lay  hands  ou  catechumens,  whose  stiitc  of  knowledge 

"*,  that  they  know  not  what  they  are  doinj^,  and  whose  sitate  of  feeliufc 

liad  a  Christian  friend  to  doubt  whether  they  wishe^J  lu  perform  that 

fthcy  uiidertot»k-     In  &uch  cases  I  can  hardly  hope  for  God's  blessing  on 

rorlt. " 

ji^rinced  as  1  am  of  the  importance  of  tliis  rite^  I  believe  that  the  rifrbt 

^pMlon  for  it  would  contribute  more  to  the  establishment  of  real  ecclesias- 

itliKipline, — the  due  management  of  our  parisbes^ — tlmn  anything  else 

•lock  could  be  named ;  and  I  cannot  close  this  Appendix  without  praying 

Ci«dtltHi  v.M,  ,,,rt%  enable  me  to  accomplish  that  which  I  desire,  and  that  our 

™*Tfii!  I  \y  g^ive  his  bles^in^  on  our  labours^  and  reward  us  by  making 

•» lip  i;  ;    ftt  leading  many  ^uh  to  Christ — Charge  by  the  Lord  Binhop 

'fS^fivranii  J/a«,  1843. 


THE   POWEH   OF  ORNTI.EKKf»fl   fS    ritRKSISTIBl.K. 

**iiiEii  into  the  nllage  where  the  boat  stcjppcd  for  a  night,  and  found  the 
^tippers  of  Cali  by  tbe  sound  of  tbeir  (irums  and  cyinbals,  I  tlid  not  s]>eak 
^ibemau  account  ol  their  being  Bengalees,  but  being  invited  to  wulk  iu  by 
'Brahmins,  I  walked  within  the  railings,  and  ai^ked  a  few  questions  about 
fitloL  The  Braluuin,  who  spf>kc  lut<l  flindastanee,  disputed  with  great  heat, 
"lloTigue  ran  faster  than  I  could  follow,  and  the  people,  who  were  about 
ftdred,  shouted  apphiu^e  ;  but  I  continued  h*  ask  my  ^[uestions  without 
l^iny  remarks  upon  the  answers.  I  asked,  among  other  tbiug?^,  whether 
atf  heai'd  of  Vishnu  and  Hrabma  were  true  j*  Which  they  confessed, 
to  press  him  with  the  consequences,  wliich  be  seemed  to  feel,  afid  so 
flold  him  what  was  my  belief.  The  man  grew  quite  mild,  and  wiid  it  wa3 
fla  Iml  (x«H>d  words),  and  asked  me  seriously  at  lasnt,  what  I  tbcughl,  was 
]  worship  true  or  false?  I  felt  it  a  matter  of  thankfulness  that  1  tould 
Ire  known  the  truth  of  God,  tliough  but  a  stammerer,  and  that  I  bad 
irhirrd  it  in  the  presence  of  a  devil.  And  tliis  I  also  learned,  that  the  f^mi^fr 
>  u  irrtxittihU. — lUf,  Henry  Martin. 


1 
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LITTLE    CHILDREN-. 

Sporting  through  the  forest  wide ; 
Flaying  by  the  water  side ; 
Wandering  o'er  the  heathy  fells ; 
Down  within  the  woodland  dells ; 
All  among  the  mountains  wild, 
Dwelleth  many  a  little  child ! 
In  the  baron's  hall  of  pride ; 
Bv  the  poor  man's  dull  fireside ; 
*3iid  the  mighty,  'mid  the  mean. 
Little  children  may  be  seen ; 
Like  the  flowers  that  spring  up  fair. 
Bright,  and  countless,  everywhere ! 

In  the  far  Isles  of  the  main ! 
In  the  desert's  lone  domain ; 
In  the  savage  mountain-glen, 
'Mong  tl  1  tribes  of  swarSiy  men ; 
Wlieresoe'er  a  foot  hath  gone ; 
Wheresoe'er  the  sun  hath  shone 
On  a  league  of  peopled  ground. 
Little  children  may  be  found ! 

Blessings  on  them !  they  in  me 
Move  a  kind  of  sympathy. 
With  their  wishes,  hopes,  and  fears ; 
With  their  laughter  and  their  tears ; 
With  their  wonder,  so  intense, 
And  their  small  experience ! 

Little  children,  not  alone 
On  the  wide  earth  are  ye  known ; 
'Mid  its  labours,  and  its  cares, 
Mid  its  sufferings,  and  its  snares. 
Free  from  sorrow,  free  from  strife. 
In  the  world  of  love  and  life. 
Where  no  sinful  thing  hath  trod ; 
In  the  presence  of  your  God, 
Spotless,  blameless,  glorified. 
Little  children,  ye  abide ! 

(From  "  The  Child  at  Homer) 


Ci)e  ^itofi  portfolio. 


A   HUMAN    EDUCATION    BETTER    THAN    A   PROFESSIONAL    ONE. 

That  then  is  the  best  education  which  best  calls  forth,  cultivates,  corrects,  and 
perfects  the  various  faculties  of  man.  And  this  is  a  truth  which  it  is  highly 
importiint  to  keep  in  view  ;  because,  unless  we  bear  it  in  mind,  much  of  the 
course  of  our  education  must  seem  most  stranjre  and  unnatural :  and  in  fact  a 
different  idea  very  extensively  prevails,  and  is  supported  by  very  plausible  ar- 
guments, which,  viewing  education  not  so  much  with  reference  to  man  in  gene- 
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m  psuticuJar  part*  which  each  iDclividtuil  may  l)€  called  lo  fill,  lay* 
kmther  on  the  acquidtion  of  Imowledjfe  to  be  turwetl  to  account  in  jiar- 
innlks  of  Ulf,  tiuin  on  that  improvement  of  the  capacities  and  fucultie*  . 
^^Heltma?  be;^  enable  men  to  acquire  and  u^  all  knowledg'c,  viluiiM>ever  ibetf ! 
^be»  of  action  may  he. 

^rrganlf  the  acquisition  of  knowledg^e^  the  puq>o<^  of  education  is  rather 

toeicile  than  to  satisfy  tJie  upj>etite  for  it     And  though  all  Vnowledge  is  to  he 

PailOttit*d  for  its  onii  sake,  and  may  l>e  turned  to  much  u^^eful  account*  its  ac- 

QfustioD^  thoujzb  a  part,  i**  a  very  snbordinate  part  of  schtxil  education  ;  and 

uusatheras  a  means  to  otlier  objects  than  as  an  end  itself.     And  therefore  tlie 

Milijects  of  boyish  study  have,  by  the  approved  wi^sdora  of  master  minds  in 

Conner  i^es,  been  selected  nither  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  moml 

^  int(3beciuil  powers,  than  to  storing  the  mind  with  knowled|?e  with  a  view 

baimiDedxate  proficiency  in  the  art£i  of  life.      It  Ik  not  bv  endeavouring  thaftJ 

boTB  may  be  taught  the  elements  of  law,  because  they  may  Ijereal\er  be  lawyers  j ' 

W  k  ptematurely  ^  en«d  in  control  ersial  tbeolojsfy,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  di- 

JDtt;  or  by  makinj?  them  couversaut  with  the  business  of  trade  and  merchan- 

la  qujtlification  for  those  ^^alks  of  life;  or  by  giving  them  a  smattering 

pLvMcal  ftcienoes,  as  a  means  of  rcajing  up  young  philosophers. — It  m  1 

ny,  in  this  way  that  men  will  be  fonned  of  uigh  and  commanding  in- 

ti4lpct— men  such  oa  have  been — men  fitted  to  have  the  guidance  of  their 

felkms,  and  in  each  sphere  of  action,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  bring  the  powers 

iif*ell-de>elope<l,  trained,  and  malunt'd  minds  to  bear  upon  tlieir  duties,  and 

iblotuliauce  the  glory  of  God  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  their  fellow  men. — 

AVrwffi  at  Uw  tifketiinff  of  ike  tchool  at  Marlhorou^k^  for  the  sofu  of  difft/ifmeti 

WuiAm,  bjf  the  ISiihop  of  Salubur^. 


TOE  snmr  or  lasocaoe  the  first  elemrxt  ist  ik  liberal  eixcatio??.  . 

I^  esiiibHsldngt  therefore,  a  new  institution,  it  is  not  our  object  to  adopt  a 

J^  t»T5.tera  of  educAtiou,  but  to  follow  that  which  experience  and  reflection 

*iil<*  Approve.     Tlie  course  of  education  of  our  great  public  schools—the  course 

j>reMmii>rv  to  that  of  the  Universities— will  be  pursued  in  this  place.      The 

ttiwy  9(  file  lajiii^ige  will  be  made  its  chief  aliment ;  because  this  study  ia 

f^'^i  io  he  eminently  fitted  for  tlie  improvement  of  young  minds^ — strengthen- 

"m  lie  memory  witliout  fatiguing  it,  and  giving  a  due  and  varied  eiuployracnt 

*Jtbe  reJiwjning  powers.      And  in  this  department  we  shall  give  the  first  and 

'  «*»ef  place  to  the  classic  and  immortal  languages  of  Greece  and  Home,  which 

Mte  |»ajjp  formed  the  groundwork  of  liberal  education  in  this  coimtry.     It  is 

jJl^il  j>fteu  questioned,  even  by  men  who  admit  the  purpose  of  education  to 

'  aplinc,  not  acquirement*  and  who  recognise  tlic  fitJiess  of  the  study  of 

ge  as  a  means  to  this,  whether  it  be  right  that  so  much  atlentiori  should 

ID  to  the  ac(|ui5ition  of  what  are  called  dead  languagCH,  rather  tlnm  to 

|llich  are  in  living  use  at  the  present  day.      But  a  man,  who  is  no  mean 

St\  on  thin  subject,  has  said,  "  I  am  not  one  of  lliose  who  think  that  in 

^'TMem  of  English  education  too  much  time  and  labour  are  employed  in  the 

ttitdy  of  the  languages  of  Greece  and   Home.      It  is  a  popular,  but,  in  ray 

I  ^'^Jii^^lcfTuittion,  a  very  shallow  and  vulgar  objection.    It  would  be  ea^y,  1  iliink, 

IIm  pTovu  iiat  l*>o  much  time  can  be  scarcely  employed  on  these  liuiguiiges  by 

Ij^y  muion  which  is  desirous  of  preserving  eitlter  that  purity  of  taste  which  is  itA 

■*"jjbte?(i  ornament*  or  that  punty  of  morals  which  is  its  strongest  bulwark/'  * 

,  we  mu»t  ga  to  the  source  and  fountain  head  if  we  would  have  what  ifl 


•  Sir  J.  MuekJnloAbt  Life*  vol.  i.  p,  117. 
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cxcvtkst  aaii  W*^  TW  faapnco  of  aoden  Europe  are  in  a  larze  measun^ 
lf«»icd  vpM  ^««r  e4  Greece  anj  Ronae ;  and  eren  to  understand  Uiem  arigfar^M: 
vr  sttA  K«  l«  urmotant  ci  tbosr  hnm  vkirii  ther  are  derired.  The  werj  diili-JE 
rmSxw  vkkk  aonids  tW  jwqai&itkia  of  tke  latter,  may  be  considered  as  an  sd^M 
vastase  «bm  vievine  tbem  as  instnunmts  of  education;  while  again,  froaaK] 
^cir  falBe».  aad  vaiim.  aad  iceulantT  of  constnictkm,  they  are  unriTaUe(E»! 
as  exncsses  of  the  £KulDes^  Nor  must' ve  forget  that  they  give  us  access  KbU 
thiwe  Cleat  vocks  of  imaciBatMa  aad  cenius  which  hare  moulded  the  thoughts^ 
a&dsuidcd  the  taste  of  tte  scholar  and  the  poet  and  the  orator  of  erery  saccei-.H 
site  ace.  which  surrive  the  wreck  of  emmies  and  changes  of  opinion,  whidE: 
have  Bttxtucd  owr  vounc  iHttginati*-i»  and  those  of  our  fimfadierB,  and  will  d^J 
the  like  ofice  ftv  <^  claldRa.—iML 


BanmniU. 


aCLSS  OF   THK   DIOCKSAX   THKOLOQICAI.  COLX£Q£,  CHICHESTEE. 

PrmcipmL — The  Bct.  Hekbt  Bbow>-e,  MJL,  Prebendary  of  Chichester. 

I'lo^-PirwM-^,— The  Ber.  Thomas  Lowe,  M^\^  Perpetual  Curate  of  8u 
Bartholomew's,  Chidiester. 

1 .  The  Chichester  Diocesan  Theological  College  was  founded  in  the  year 
1839,  under  the  sanction  of  Bishop  Otter,  and  in  connexion  with  the  cathedial 
chuich,  foi  the  Dieparation  of  candidates  for  holy  orders  by  instruction  in 
theoK^*  and  the  duties  of  christian  ministnr. 

2.  liie  principal  is  appointed  bv  the  bishop,  and  must  be  a  master  of  arts  or 
a  graduate  in  law  or  tbci^logy,  and  in  priest  s  orders. 

The  vice-principal  must  be  a  graduate  and  in  holy  orders. 

3.  Students  must  be  graduates  of  the  unirerrities,  professing:  their  intention 
of  offering  themselves  «^  candidate  for  holy  orders  ;  or  such  other  persons,  not 
being  graduates  as  shall  have  obtained  pennission  from  a  bishop  to  offer  them- 
selves as  candidates  for  the  office  of  deacon. 

No  student  is  to  be  admitted  without  the  approbation  of  the  bishop,  and  in 
every  case  testimonials  are  required  according  to  the  form  given  below.  These 
must  be  ibn^arded  to  the  principal  at  least  a  fortnight  before  the  beginning 
of  the  term  in  which  the  applicant  desires  to  commence  residence. 

4.  The  residence  of  the  students  occupies  thirty-two  weeks  in  the  year,  and 
is  divided  into  four  terms  in  the  following  manner: — 

The  first  commences  on  the  1st  of  February,  and  ends  on  the  Wednesday 
before  Palm-Sunday. 

The  seivnd  commences  on  the  Wednesday  after  Easter-week,  and  ends 
on  the  14  th  June. 

The  third  commences  on  the  1st  August,  and  ends  on  the  26th 
September. 

The  fourth  commences  on  the  24th  October,  and  ends  on  the  19th 
December. 

In  general,  students  are  expected  to  reside  four  terms  at  least 
Sludeuts,  with  consent  of  principal,  may  continue  their  residence  during  the 
vacations. 

5.  The  students  reside  cither  in  the  college  or  in  lodgings  approved  by  the 
principal.     Whether  resident  in  college  or  in  lodgings,  they  are  required  to 


oonfono  to  such  rrgulaiiotiB  with  respect  to  study,  hourB,  smd  general  condu 
Its  hate  T»eeu,  ot  sshall  W^  Trum  time  to  time  laid  down  l>y  the  principal,  witJ 
eon*«Mit  .if  tl  *.  bUhop,     E^ery  student,  bcfure  bi»  Hdmisrion,  will  receive  a  copJ 
of  '  '  regulations^  aud  will  subscriihe  a  declaration  that  lie  is  willing 

li>  «  the  s.ime, 

6,  Ibe  ^^tudenf?  arc  reiniired  to  attend  the  prayers  of  the  cathedral  every  1 
momiu^f  and  w  partake  ot  the  holy  coniinunion  hI  leasJt  t.mce  in  every  monih. 
tn  the  cathedral  ihey  are  in  appear  in  tlie  academical  bubit  of  their  degrees: 
and  arr  nppoiuttfd  to  read  the  le&MiQs  at  morning  and  evening"  prayer  (except 
o©  ^  nd  fesli^ak). 

7  aeni?^  fnr  earh  tfrm  are  as  follows  : — £}  2  \0*,  to  the  ctilleg;c  fund 

Ibr  tiuUi'Tu  \c. ;  £6  for  furnished  room<«  and  ^ittendance.  (Payment  for  fooms, 
\c-,  dufiti^  vacation  \5n.  per  week.)  The  studentjs  take  their  meals  at  a 
fotnmoii  table,  the  expenses  of  which  are  defrayed  by  each  bearing  his  pni- 
partioii. 

*t.  The  course  of  study  (which  necessarily  varies  in  extent  according  to  the 
aiMcity  of  the  students  and  the  length  of  their  residence)  is  in  substance  as 

1-  The  holy  scriptures;  history  and  doctrines.  The  Old  Testameni  ia 
studied  chiefly  in  ilie  English  Versian.  (llje  study  of  Hebrew  is  not  in- 
fixed upon,  but  assistance  is  given  to  every  student  who  wishes  to  com* 
mence  or  to  pursue  it)  Tlie  whole  of  the  New  Testamnti  is  studied 
grammatically  in  the  origitml  langimge  ;  and  a  course  of  critical  am!  exe* 
gietical  I>ecturc&  is  delivered  on  tkefmir  Gospels^  the  Actt^  and  as  many  a$ 
BUMT  he  of  the  KphtU*. 

Lectures^  or  readings,  on  the  canon  and  text  of  scripturct  the  eiidences 
of  nuthenticit),  the  scrinlure  proof  of  doctrines*  prophecy,  8cc. 

II.  llie  history  of  uic  church  :  the  crec<ls  and  canouft  of  general 
cmiTjcils:  riics  and  discipline:  heresies.  —  Selections  from  tlie  writings  of 
the  fathers, 

III.  HLslory  of  the  church  in  England:  vindication  of  the  Anclican 
teformation.     The  liturgy  and  offices:  the  thirty-uiue  articles  and  rau^ms. 

IV-  Nature  and  duties  of  the  christian  ministry.     Composition  of  ser- 

mcnu  and  pa^sioial  addresses*, 

?>.  The  dean,  die  arch  deacon » aud  the  prebendary  in  residence,  are  a  council 

^a*»islthe  bishop  in  framing  any  new  regulations  wlii€b  mav  be  deemed  re- 

^tii«tie  fur  the  better  government  of  the  college,  and  in  the  <lisp«>sii»g  of  any 

P'^fty  or  fund5  which  may  at  present  attach  or  hereafter  accrue  to  the  infitt- 

poaaiB  or  testixokuls, 

'  i  hrrtthy  certify  that  I  have  known  A.  B.  during  a  considerable  part  of 
^^*'  ft^titlenee  at  college,  aud  that  tor  the 

''"  ft.<     *  t  he  has  been  a  communicant,  and  to  the  best  of  my  know- 

^^'\^-    1  lias  coufonned  to  the  discipline,  aud  Tiiaintained   noiljing 

■^i^^iri^i  tir  MM  I  me  of  tlie  church  of  England,  and  has  geijcnilly  conducted 
"'fi>.li  col>erly  und  pioiLsly ;  and  thai  in  my  estimation  he  is  a  fit  person  to 
'tTMiir  I  rrnuUil.itc  for  the  office  of  a  deacon. 

''-  I  KrfoViy  certify  that  A.  B.  (who  is  desiroits  of  admission  into  tlie  college 
"« '  liicliL'rirr)  has  been  resident  iu  my  parish  during  and  has 

I'^^nawmmunicant  in  the  church,  and  conilueted  himself  soberly  and  piously, 
**"!  U,  in  TOT  estiiiiaiiou  a  fit  person  to  be  a  candidate  for  holy  orders. 


v,,tf — ihe  students  htve  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  nfttionil  school,  and  of 
li<^qiiinng  some  experience  in  paatoral  visit&tion,  hy  attending  the  tgcd  sick  and  poor 
H'l^  &  dittiict  assigned  to  theia  by  the  parochial  clergy. 


ofticc  winch  I  hold  imposes  on  me  the  duty  of  assistiiig  in  the  est 
the  iiioiisuR's  which  1  have  mentioDed.  lu  order,  therefore,  that 
belter  prepared  to  hear  my  part,  I  am  very  desirous  to  obtain  th 
co-Dpeniiion  of  the  laity,  as  well  as  of  the  clergy,  who  are  connt 
miiiii)|j:  districts. 

^\'ith  this  >  iew  I  intend,  if  God  permit,  soon  to  visit  Cornwall, 
myself  (tliough  necessarily  for  a  very  short  time)  successively  in  1 
hood  of  different  places,  where  I  may  be  most  likely  to  receive 
personal  communication  with  those  gentlemen  who  may  feel  moi 
the  ol>jects  of  my  inquiir. 

1.  The  first  of  these  objects,  that  of  the  **  chnich  endowment  i 
vide  the  ser\-ices  of  a  clergyman  in  any  district  in  which  if  a  po| 
less  than  2,000  without  a  consecrated  church  or  chapel. 

lliis  district  may  be  taken  either  out  of  any  single  parish,  or  oul 
parishes. 

An  endowment  will,  in  the  outset,  be  provided  under  the  act 
siastical  commissioners,  to  the  amount  of  £100,  per  annum ;  ai 
sliall  be  a  church  consecrated  in  the  district,  this  endowment  wiU 
by  the  commissioners  to  at  least  JC150,  per  annum. 

The  right  of  nomination  will  be  alternate — first  in  the  crowi 
bishop.  Dut  tliis  right  may  be  obtained  by  other  parties  (with  pi 
patron  of  the  parish  church),  contributing  either  towards  ihe 
church,  or  towards  the  further  augmentation  of  the  endowment 
portion  as  shall  be  deemed  fairly  to  entitle  them  to  it ;  and  I  n 
add,  tliat  there  will  be  a  sincere  disposition  to  regard  all  sach  claii 

2.  The  other  measure — that  which  respects  church  education  i 
districts — is  one  on  which  I  must  rely  for  information  chieflv  on  i 
tJierefore  entreat  vou  to  request  for  me  the  early  asastanoe  of  the  < 
districts  in  fiiruishing  me  with  statements  of  the  following  paitici 

1.  The  number,  so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  of  the  duldren 
parishes  wiUiiu  the  age  for  attending  schools. 

2.  The  number  of  those  who  at  present  attend  schoools  condn 
on  the  principles  of  the  church. 

3.  The  number  of  those  who  attend  other  schools. 

4.  The  funds  provided,  whether  by  endowment,  by  subscriptio] 
scholars,  or  from  other  sinirces,  for  the  stipends  of  teachers. 

5.  The  probalOe  ainounl  of  fiiiuls  retiuircd  for  the  erection  of 
school-rooms,  or  lor  the  stipends  of  teachers. 
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^^^^P        CAMBRrDGE  MATHEMATICAL  TRIPOS 

^^^B 
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Jaw.  20.  1844. 
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MODERATORS. 

^^^M 

L           ***^t|jcw  O'Brien,  M,A.,  Caius  College— Robert  Leslie  EUis,  M  J^.,  Trinity  Coll<»ge.  ^| 

^K 

EXAMlNERt. 

^H 

^H 

Harvey  Goodwin,  MA.,  Criu*  College. 

^^^^ 

^H 

George  Fcflrns  Reyner,  M.A.,  St*  John'a  College. 

^^^H 

^H 

WRANGLERS. 

^^^H 

^V  *     ^opltina  ... 
P         :     *^udd  

^H^     ^^•iTtn  ... 

...  Job. 

14  Wadding^h&m  Job. 

26  Rastrick  ... 

^H 

...  Ciius 

l.l  Woodhouic     Caiui 

27  Buck    

...  Christ's     ^H 

..  Pcmb, 

16  Green.........  Corpus 

28  Gotwlmnn 

...  Christ's     ^H 

..  Job. 

M  Tryon aare 

2*J  Gurney      .. 

^M 

..  Job. 

18  Jones Jesus 

30  Maxwell.,, 

..  Coroua      ^H 

..  Trin. 

IS*  Gutch.  .  Sid. 

31  Curtis 

^M 

^H     *-Jcdl^    .... 

,.  Trin. 

20  Thompson  .^  Cath. 

32  Somcr\ille  . 

..  Qurcn's      ^^1 

^V      X^tlker   ... 

..  Trin. 

21   Bdl...  Jesus 

33  Fenn    

..  Trill.           H 

^V     '%'^^oatkv ... 

..  Pet. 

2*1  Hughes    Trin. 

34  F^l wards... 

..  Trin.          .^H 

^m  ^^^teil... 

-.  Perob. 

23  Bowring ......  Trin, 

35  Wright    .... 

^M 

^E  i^% 

..  Job. 

24  Wall    Job. 

36  Gorham  .... 

..  Job.        ^M 

^^K      ^^ilkinfton  . 

..  Christ's 

25  Suley Queen's 

37  Lawson  .,. 

^M 

^^^     ^Vichol&on  . 

..  Emm. 

^M 

^H 

SINTOR  OPTIMRS. 

^1 

^H     ^Ardwick   . 

.,  Catb, 

IG  Richards......  Trin. 

31  Nasb   

..  Trin.          ^H 

^^K      V^lameon.t.. 

.    Corpui 

17  Davies Trin. 

32  Byem  -.  ... 

..  Christ's      ^M 

H  ^™,k.  .... 

F       Z     *%»eE 

..  Citiui 

18  Clurk Trm- 

Leeding  .... 

Job.  1  ^H 
..  Joh.J  ^M 
..  Cuius          ^M 

..  Pemb. 
..  Pet. 

19  Frampton    ...  Clare 

20  Frewcr    -  Job. 

Stewart  .... 
35  Hamilton    . 

,   "»  ^    1. 

i(  5^"^" 

«<iii^oa.... 

..  Job. 

21  Cox Je.sus. 

Dftv 

.Trin.  H.  I  ^ 
..  Jr.b.       i             1 

.,  Trin. 

..  Job. 

22  Fifther Emm. 

Wnlker   .... 
.IS  Lathhwry    . 

23  Hodgson Pet. 

.»  Qtiecn'i 

24  Smith Job. 

3y   Lugg 

..  Clare          ^1 

..  Job. 

25  WmJUlaw  ...  Chriit*s 

40  Steuart   .  .. 

..  Trin.           ^H 

..  Trin. 

Horris Trin. 

Richardson...  Trin. 

4i  Keary 

..Trin            ^M 

<Joop€r    .... 

..  Trin. 

,.  Chr. 

42  Maine 

..  Pemb.          ^M 

holmes  ..,. 

2fl  Davie Job. 

43  Sells 

.  Clare           H 

..  Catb. 

29  Kcwley  Miigd. 

44  Weston-... 

.  Christ's       ^M 

.,  Trin* 

30  Field,  J.  W.    Job. 

45  Morgan  .... 

^1 

IXrrilOB    OPTIMES. 

^1 

^^bertion  , 

*.  Caiuj  ) 
,.  Job.     f 

Fielil.  T Job.    ) 

Stephenson*..  Corp. ) 

25  Gifford    .... 

..  Emm.         ^H 

^      ^nowbiU..., 

Worse . 

..Trin.)  ^m 
..TrinJ         H 

4    ^y^ 

g       «  At  him  .... 

..  Pet. 

15  Martineau    ..  Catus 

Swann 

.,  Job. 

16  Evans Sid. 

28  Fowler    .... 

..  Joh.            ^M 

^      **Drtcr ....... 

.,  Corpus 

17  WdJdon Queen's 

29  Smith 

.,  Chrisra       ^1 

libthwftitc  . 

..  Jcsuft 

18  Bennett  Job. 

30  Wilson    .... 

..  Queen's           A 

^4i»oq 

..  Peinh.  I 
.   Trin,    1 
..  Job. 

1<J  Tofiilin    .....  Queen's 

31   Rodger   .... 

..  Trin-  H.          M 

1          \\^SuUliff«.... 

2(1  r.t4dart   .....    Cbre 
21   Mtrton    .. Job. 

32  Tavlor......* 

..  Trin.  \  ^H 
..  Pemb.  1    ^M 

Dalyell    .... 

..  Trtn. 

22  Dikes Clare 

Walla*     .... 

-Mi^, 

23  Bilker  .........  Trin. 

Parr    

..  Joh.^4i^^ 

1       ^*  "i'-by  

.   Job, 

24  Trcvclyan   ..   Caiua 

Wren 

I^fTELLrOR^rCl, 


^^6  ImpTixmMfitt. — T\»;  *r- 
Improwtnentit  now  iti  pro- 
I  College  wtv  of  m  very  impor- 
*trr,  and  seem  to  bid  fulr  to 
i  »ntient  leftt  of  learning  m 
for  i!*  KCtemal  beauty  m  it* 
UrtQwn.      Two  i-ery   apacioui 

I  t)au9i's.  In  the  Elizabethan 
Mtecture,,  afe  in  the  course  of 

the  site  of  the  wretched  pik 
tc«ntly  T%med  nppt>fiHe  to  the 
ilrtiie^  to  the  collpge.    Thc»e 

tttl^y  iufficiCTlij  ftdvafic^d 
mm  opinion  to  he  forroert  of 

of  thtir  external  cbaraLler. 
itftnd  that  anothf^r  huildiof;, 
mil&r  in  the  style  of  itfi  arcbU 

II  hf  erected  close  by  io  the 
the  ensuing  summer.      The 

ht'm^  built  by  the  college, 
it  taite  inil  judgment  they 
{fi^teftt  credit.  We  may  hril 
nest,  that  m  future  thi?  domes- 
ture  of  the  eollege  wtd  be  in 
fnony  with  jta  original  chamc- 
?  haaako  recciiily  been  built, 
thern  end  of  the  long  walk 
■way  (extremely  fine  ttnd  bold 
portions)   and   a  lodge;  thus 

(freat  and  decided  improve- 
le  old  deid  wall  which  prt^vi- 
*d  on    this  spot,     A  sanato- 


tionftl  Society,  being  aljout  \n  (\mmfm 
tkis  ififtpectioei  of  tbo^e  M:hoi?li  tti  Uil 
Diocese  of  Wincbe*ter  thit  ha? e  bcuii  « 
(tided,  the  Biahop  of  the  Dioci^  bo  ob» 

tftinpd  the  mnction  of  tbc  CoEniBitlM  of 
Privy  Council  on  Educaiion.  tothrei- 
leniion  of  Mr.  AUen'a  inft|»ettion  tootkr 
ichoob,  the  ttiafmgeni  cif  whrdt  mij 
aire  it. 

'"  I  jirn  n?q(iifstef),  thrrefope,  fey 
BItltop  of  Winch eiter  to  mfofm  jm  4 
Ihe  miLnager  of  -~ —  schooi,  that  it  tl 
open  to  you  to  make  applicati6&  to  lli 
Committee  of  Couiw^il  on  EdwesOifin  W 
the  inspection  of  your  scboob.  On  *b< 
pressing  your  wish  to  11  le  Coniroittre  of 
Council  to  avail  yourself  i>f  the  iafc|«e- 
tor'&  services,  you  will  be  fumiilied  iKtl 
the  neceeii^sry  form  for  this  puT^>ciif*  Ap» 
plic^itian  should  be  m&de  lu  csp/Jyo  ^ 
tible*  not  Inter  than  tlie  3  l«t  of  Xht  pit- 
sent  month.  Utter*  may  l»e  nttdrnwi 
unstamped,  to  'the  CommiUfe  frf  ?n^ 
Council  on  Education ,  W%ii«hjiH,  Lon* 
don*' 

'*  I  Jim,  Reverend  Sir, 
*'  Your  faithful  aervint, 

*'Pm UP  Jacob, 
"  Hon.  Sec.  to  the  Wtnchestft 
Diocesan  Board  of  Education* 
"  Tb  the  Rn\  the  OJ^ciating 
Mmiiier  ^f 


< 


J 
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libiiap  of  him  wlio  Mloue  can  i^«ve  a 
hkamg  to  any  UDdertaking.  Jt  ta  a 
r  of  jiwt  Mirptite^  not  only  that  the 
It  not  been  laid  above 
jtun,  but  tli«t  the  first  exami- 
has  not  m  fact  taken  place  so 
a»  a  year  ago.  One  of  the  au- 
*Jwrt  to  whom  Ibese  bojr*  have  been 
s-atrndu^rd,  speaks  of  one  who  may 
W:  ""  r*  and  yet  be  a  child.  But 
T  ion   ftccrnf    to  have    grown 

m-p^.  -...,.,...  i^ay  childhood ;  it  has  never 
^EMVTi  what  it  ta  to  be  an  infant.     It 
I  to  have  gone  beyond  youth,  and 
1  at  once  llie  Tigour  of  manhood ; 
inot  ooty  the  vigour,  but  ihat  which 
not  always   accompany   manhood 
Tigoar*  it  seema  to  have  also  the 
Etion  and  judgment  that  belong  to 
SBMB.    Tor  we  may  be  assured  that  an 
iflitf^btion  like  this  could  not  flourish  in 
Uc  ilc^c  it  does,  and  vhow  m  what  we 
•»«ific  leeo,  without  great  dincrctjon  and 
8:mt  judgment  on  the  part  of  tbo*e  who 
pmide  over  it,  as  well  aa  great  vigour  in 
^anyiagtbe  auggeationa  of  judgment  and 
^■mion  into  ezecation.    I  base  known 
^  imt  deal  of  tbta  kind  of  education  in 
t^  ariy  part  of  ray  iife ;  and  I  am  well 
««ire  tiow  much  depends  on  the  masters, 
^MMlher  the  achoola  shall  be  such  as  we 
■*«  them  or  of  a  ver?'  different   kind. 
TTnttfofc,  as    has    been   well   said  on 
rfu*ije<?t,  that  the  prosperity  of  a 
r  if  the  only  applause  that  kings 
^  ttatesiDen  ought  to  receive  or  to  be 
^»«d  of,  ao  the  best  enconium  that  we 
^a  pvf  to  the  masten  or  governors  of 
1  ichool,  ia  soch  success  in  its  various 
^•^ecii  and  department*  as  we  are  now 
^nausea  of-     I  can  only  express  my  sin- 
cere tiepc,  that  afi  it  has  begun  so  it  wttl 
^oceed«  a  grater  blessing  to  the  inhabit 
^■Bti  of  Liverpool  and  the  neighbour- 
^Mdtind  rtpedaliy  to  parents,  who  will, 
!<lf  itfl«r  year,  have  the  satisfaction  of 
•idoi  their  children  enjoy  all  the  hem'- 
^  of  an   excellent    public  education, 
to|Hher  with  the  advantages  belonging 
topnvate  superintendence.     I  have  no 
^^^KfTom  what  I  have  seen  in  my  own 
')pnri«'nce,  that  public  education   is  in 
•Wby  far  the  most  desirable  for  its 
«*!»  Ilk**,  even  if  it  were  not  rendered 
*«''*tiiry  by  circumstances.     Still  every 
••eit  aware  nf  the  dangers  and  difficuU 
tt*  tttendmg  public  education.     Here 
>W  bate  ihc  advantages  with  but  little 
of  like  dangers,     i  will  not  further  detain 
yw,  ttic?cfore,  except  to  express  once 
KMft  my  sincere  hope  that  the  bU&t^mgs 


at  present  eiyoyed,  and  so  justly  contem- 
plated by  the  inhabitants  of  this  ^reat 
town  may  be  long  continued  to  them, 
and  that  hereafter,  they  will  sec  not  the 
promise,  but  the  performance.  Now 
they  see  the  promise  of  their  young  chil* 
dren  ;  hereafter  I  trust,  they  will  see  no 
less  the  performance.  Now  they  see  the 
blossom :  hereafter  may  they  see  the 
fruit ;  and  not  only  see  but  reap  it,  in 
the  gratification  they  themselves  will  de* 
rive  from  seeing  their  children  pursuing 
their  different  paths  of  life  in  the  fear  of 
God  and  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghoat ; 
having  learnt  to  begin  every  thing  with 
God,  and  knowing  that  all  knov^  ledge 
without  the  knowledge  of  him  is  with- 
out  avail,  but  that  the  fear  of  God  ia 
both  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
wisdom," 

Proposed  Ai/naiUural  College  at  Ci' 
r^niejLter, — The  establishment  of  an  agri- 
cultural college  on  an  eitiimple  farm,  in 
the  oolite  district,  comprising  the  country 
called  the  Cotswold-hills,  extending  from 
Bath  to  Cirencester,  and  including  m 
great  part  of  Oxfordshire,  Wiltshire,  and 
Berkihire,  is  now  engaging  the  attention 
of  several  influential  agriculturists  in 
thoae  districts,  amongst  whom  are  the 
Earl  of  Radnor,  Earl  Bathurst,  Marl  Ducie, 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Earl  Fitzhar- 
dinge,  Lord  Sudely,  Sir  W,  Guise,  Sir  M. 
Beach,  the  Hon.  W.  Bathurst,  Mr.  Pusey, 
M,P..  Mr.  Langstone,  M.P.,  Mr  Scrope, 
M.P.,  and  others.  The  establishment, 
which  originated  with  the  Cirencester 
Farmers'  Club,  is  to  consist  of  a  farm 
of  from  400  to  GOO  acres  in  extent,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cirencester,  on 
account  of  its  being  the  largest  market 
town  of  the  district,  and  from  its  pro- 
pinquity to  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
affording  facility  for  arrival  and  depar- 
ture, and  for  conveying  produce  to  the 
markets  ;  aUo^  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  neigbourhood  including  the  ditTerent 
soils  requiretl  for  the  farm,  v^hich  is  to 
be  brought  into  the  highest  state  of  tiU 
lage,  under  the  management  of  a  super- 
Intending  farmer,  experienced  in  what- 
ever relates  to  land,  labour,  and  stock, 
and  the  leading  sciences  applicable  to 
agriculture*  The  college  is  to  accommo- 
date a  principal,  and  100  scholars,  the 
sons  of  farmers  of  the  district,  who, 
together  with  the  rudiments  of  a  liberal 
tducntion,  are  to  be  taught  the  analysis 
and  study  of  soils,  and  the  principles  of 
husbandry  and  horticulture* 


ICA 
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The  St.  Jf/hn'f  Siudmiihip  in  BUho^pt 
lOi/ir^*'.  x\>jr  Zealand.— liiijing  the  re- 
Icent  intercourse  Vkhich  took  pUct?  at 
Isydnefi  between  the  Bifihopa  of  Aus- 
Itrolin  Olid  New  Zealand,  the  subject  of 
llheir  mo^t  &nxtous  ddiberationi  wta,  the 
Ipmspcct  of  a  supply  of  well  educDted 
lininisU^r*  for  the  churches  cif  the  two 
Icolotiies ;  mid  the  e onduaion  at  which 
Ithi'ir  lofdshipi  arrived  w4a  thb,  that  the 
Ibeit  hope  lay  lntheprocuringa»tendy»up- 
Iply  of  young  men,  educnted  m  the  gnmi- 
ImArschoob  of  Engltundj  to  be  »fEitto  the 
lco1oT)ies  about  the  age  of  eighteen^  and 
[there  trained  and  practised  as  catechisti 
land  teachers  In  schoohi  under  the  eye  of 
Itheir  respective  bifihops,  till  they  ahould 
■  be  qufthfiied  to  receive  holy  orders. 

Wiib  a  view  to  assist  th«  Bishop  of 
IKpw  Zealand  and  hrs  fcllow-lalx>oren  in 
I  providing  a  dupply  of  such  atudent^^  it 
Ihaa  been  proposed  among  the  mem  ben 
I  of  St,  John's  College,  Cambridge  (of 
1  whkb  college  the  bbhop,  the  chief  ju«- 
IticCj  and  one  of  the  bishop's  chaplaing 
lRr+\  t>r  have  been  fellows),  to  raise  by 
Isuhscnption  a  siifficiciit  sum  to  fmind  a 
IsriSik'Mlship  fif  £30  per  annum,  tabe  held 
I  for  fivv  yiEura,  find  to  (k'fray  a  part,  at 
Ikast^  nf  the  oiiltiL  and  pasiD^e  of  a  stu- 
:  once  in  every  five  yearA.  The  stu- 
shiii  tti  be   toUtd  "  The  St.  John's 


MdtiCQtimt  in  F^rante.—^ 
the  Minister  of  Public  h 
addressing  the  King  on  ihi 
in  the  name  of  the  Roya!  i 
Unhenity,  observed  —  " 
your  reign  adds  to  the  pro 
nation  and  peace,  and  in 
improvements  in  the  gra 
public  instruction  establtab 
eat  and  moat  gloriooa  days  i 
between  the  Concordate 
Code.  The  new  era  inaugi 
Sire^ — that  era  of  a  firm  ai: 
ance  between  power  and  li 
necessarily  be  markeil  in 
by  the  increasing  activity  i 
of  th  e  peop  I  e .  Th  e  U  n  i  vci 
pridejj  itself  in  folloTs-in^  tb 
provement.  Whilst  eleroe 
tion — ^that  continued  bless 
your  reign  to  the  peopic — i 
grees  to  the  poorest  dlstric 
tific  eatablithments  of  thi 
the  cities,  receive  evei^  i 
tional  accession  of  sev^ 
pupib.  An  efjuit:able  and 
mtnt  h  fthvays  sure  to  ma 
beloved  and  sought  for; 
lightened  period  at  whic^ 
qu'irus,  that  it  he  i>kctd 
iHtsis,  by  hiirmmVizin^  it  w 
tut  ions  nnd  sentiincnti  of 
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Rir.Sll,— I 
topectto  y^  a 


f«iO«ii»siid 

coiiiuieniioiiB. 
toeipJiin  tibe  i 

bcilioa  yon  Knanwtrrf  mt  bf  i 
Puit^  tbeo,  so  hr  6um  m.  i 

i^>|iQQileiit,  I  had  not  L 

bnng  Uut  tbe  Jooml  to  &  i 

|k  cfideot  nafiffiMl  i „ 

Wqgi  bu  ndtber  of  M,  or  t^  < 

'^(Qote  one.     The  ipeedi  of  tke  BU^  oC 

neetiDg  of  the  Sm^oami  Hock^,  1941,  a  i 

iCboolaaOen  ought  t4j  be 

Wj  of  the  cicrg)',"  k  quite - 

^  fflethod  of  atuioiug  this  ol^ed  b  tlie  point  to  be  i 

'^t  that  mjr  memory  wiQ  ocit  anhk  ne  t»  Wieiitioii  t^ 

'Ootliirr  member  of  the  ejjiscofial  beach,  wbo«  &§  I  w«s 

I  a  willuiguesa  to  aeocHapLii»h  the  object  in  the  very  waj,  frhkii, 
humble  individual  like  myself,  but.  a  pre^jter  of  oar  ebordi  hmm 
oposed  ill  a  letter,  that.  £rom  its  chnfitian  spirit*  must  commnw!  itwlf 
Itiie  heart  of  every  churchmaa.  Finding,  however,  that  thb  propooad, 
L»Urad  uf  being  hailed  with  gladness*  was  only  noticed  in  the  ^rst  in< 
\  by  way  of  objectioD,  1  wa§  bold  eno     '   "       "  "  '    * 

^  I  understood  to  be  the  two  chief  obj' 

labours  uf  the   bcboolm asters,  ai^a  t 
olfice  proposed  to  be  filled  l>y  Uiem,  but  h 
^te»t  every   positiou  uf  your  currefipond< 
[>t  HA  to  the  remedy.     Tbe  opiiiittn  1 


^0«f  curretponilenr^  ia  > 
K»logixe»  for  the  uac  of  t^< 
f  LeKicQgni|}1it!rM  mi  a  "  ' 

r  to  Mme  of  our  tw 

i  Ilia  oitftoiitg,  thiU  ..-  — 
VOt.     II.       IIAKCU^   11(44. 
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any  way  ghakeo,  has  f cceived  additional  coniirniation*  botJi      1 
;tter  of  another  clergyman,  (the  Rev,  F,  D.  Mnnric^),  antl  ilie 
jiced  by  3  ourself,  of  one  schoolmaster,  if  not  more,  going  ta      i 
coloniea  with  the  pros|jcct  of  admission  to  tlie  diaconate.       H 
premised  thus  much,  I  would  now  proceed  to  reply  to  '*  \}m^  ^ 
]uery.     We  arc  all  too  apt  to  speuk  ajjd  write,  as  thougb  m 
position  were  to  he  the  criterion  of  judgiiig  of  that  of  otkn 
le  occupation.     Now,  to  a  person  who  has  undergone  the  dis- 
a  training  establisliment  to  qualify  himself  for  the  office  of  1 
It  connection  between  the  study  out  of  school  and  the  teach- 
ool  is  as  natural  as  that  of  cause  and  effect^  eo  that  one  imjilies 

But»  while  they  are  both  an  occupation  of  time,  all  wotild 
ps,  look  upon  thera  in  the  same  light  as  myself,  when  I  ccm- 
the  exertion  required  in  the  school  is  labour,  and  that  of  the 
eadon  ;  and  wliile  one  person  might  be  glad  to  shrink  ftum 
as  a  burden,  another  would  extend  his  lucubrations  hepfld 
^ht  hour,  without  arrogating  to  himself  an  extraordinary  meed 

This,  too,  will  correct  a  misapprehension  of  my  meaaing 
ig  of  Saturday  as  a  day  of  rest*     Rest  is  so  far  from  hem^ 
us  with  idleness,  that  a  peraon  of  properly  eoiistitutcd  mbd 
her  be  compelled  to  endnre  severe  labour  than  he  required  to 
me  in  absolute  idleness ;  indeed,  this  was  a  crime  that  amt 
cognizance  of  the  Court  of  Areopagus,  because  the  Atheniani 
be  the  main  spring  of  all  other  crimes.     I  still  ingbt  that 
ought  to  be  (1  do  not  iay  it  is)  entirely  at  the  school  muster's 
imply  because,  as  has  been   proved  before  Parliament,  ooe 
in  seven  is  jvbsolutely  necessary  to  every  otie  i  and  then,  be 

■1 
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tD  obtain  it  even  hy  application  to  the  Goveroment  Educational  Board — 
u  in  the  ca*e  of  the  parish  of  Athboy,  in  Irchnd.  No  :  the  ckTgyniJin 
oiB^t  to  be  the  bead  of  the  i^chool,  and,  I  believe,  in  btindreds  of  ca^es 
bsdes  my  own.  he  is  to  be  found  aiding  the  master  in  the  actual  bu»«  I 
Mil  of  tekchtfig;  and,  where  this  is  done*  it  ho^  a  more  salutary  eifect  I 
(fatn  any  •*  inapection/'  or  even  **  organizing.**  Now.  Rev.  Sir,  it  oc- 
ctinfd  to  roe,  the  moment  I  read  *'  Oroitwich's**  last  communication, 
tbst  hta  school  mU8t  be  in  a  parish  in  which  he  is  not  fortunate  enough 
to  have  the  aid  of  a  clergyman,  as  no  such  person  is  mentioned.  The 
jxnat  I  wish  to  arrive  at  is,  that  we  want  authority  for  our  acting  and 
lliehiiig>^  I  do  not  believe  the  visiting  of  the  sick  and  other  absentees  ^ 
hper  $e,  the  business  of  the  schoolmaster.  1  do  not  say,  in  the  great 
atjoritj  of  cascA.  it  may  not,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  become  so  ; 
kt  I  assert,  that  it  is  the  province  of  the  clergyman  to  '*  visit  the  pa- 
iBkti  at  home,  and  endeavour  to  exercise  such  influence  as  may  re-act 
on  the  pupil."  and  '*  to  attend  the  bed  of  the  sick  or  dying/'  If  cir* 
auDstaaees  render  it  necessary  for  the  achool mns ter  to  do  it,  I  maintain 
that  he  la  then  undertaking  the  very  duty  that  would  be  required  of 
Ub  ehould  he  be  ordained  as  deacon  ;  "^  only  that  in  the  latter  case  he 
vottld  be  invested  with  authority.  The  importance  of  our  being  au- 
thored in  our  teaching  of  the  young  will  be  best  shown,  by  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  "  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon,  Lord  Ashley  on  the  prc- 
Kot  Defective  State  of  National  Education,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Page, 
M.A,,  Christ  Church.  Egham  /'— 

"It  roust  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  Bible  has  the  character  rather 
of  t  statement  of  truth  than  an  explanation  of  it ;  it  is  [lart  of  God's 
pwpoee  to  employ  human  instrumentality  for  the  latter, — the  minister, 
the  parent,  the  teacher,  standing  to  the  young  in  the  same  relation  as 
Ptolip  to  the  uninformed  Ethiopian  ;  consequently,  from  the  very  con- 
*titQtion  of  their  minds,  their  views  of  scripture  truth  will  be  modified 
Mcording  to  the  sentiments  of  those  who  guide  their  inquiries.  And 
fe»ce  the  importance,  that  in  confiding  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
iBttltiplying  thousands  of  our  infant  population  to  any  set  of  men,  we 
*h«mld  require  some  confession  of  their  opinions,  some  guarantee  that 
^te  explanations  of  the  sacred  text  shall  be  upon  the  broad  basis  of 
^itholie  truth  ;  seeing  tliat,  from  the  very  power  which  la  thus  given  to 
^  Kring  teacher,  his  influence  may  be  greater  in  the  propagation  of 
^n^,  than  the  mere  letter  of  the  scriptures  may  be  in  the  inculcation  of 

tmh," 

b  18  to  be  wiahed  that  our  schools  should  become  more  a  part  of  the 
*^niie!i  system,  and  I  consider  that  if,  when  practicalile,  the  teacher  of  the 
*hool  were  a  minister  of  the  third  order  in  the  church  this  could  be  ac- 
^apHahed.  If  it  l>e  found  practicable  for  ministers  of  the  church  to  be- 
^e  masters  of  grammar  schools*  why  should  it  be  thought  impractica- 
^tfor  ministers  of  an  **  inferior  order**  to  hold  the  same  othce  in  our 
optional  church  achooU  ?  But,  at  the  preaent  moment,  it  can  be  hardly 


\        *  See  Office  for  Ordaining  Deacoat,  the  5th  question  in  the  RxaniinatJon  by  the 
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considered  that  we  have  a  third  dixtinct  order  in  the  church,  inajsmuch 
aSp  while  but  few  of  those  who  hold  the  office  of  pnesta  can  exjiect  to 
attain  to  the  episcopate,  all  who  become  deacons  anticipate  the  prieft- 
bood,  fio  that  the  relation  between  the  diaconate  and  the    priesthood 
appears  like  that  of  the  chrysalis  to  the  perfect  ineect.     Why  should 
not  schoolmasters  be  of  the  third  distinct  order?  '*  DroitwichV*  sayii 
it   were  "  better  that  clergymen  should    become  schoolmasters,  thi 
ktchool masters  clergymeD/'  appears  to  me  a  distinction  without  a  differ- 
rence.      How  can  cler^men  become  achoolmastera  more  easily   than 
schoolmasters  clergymen,  if  the  holding  the  two-fold  office  by  one  per- 
son be  impracticable  ?     it  is  probable,  from  the  spirit  of  tlie  age,  tliat 
the  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  the  status  of  the  public  teachen 
of  the  youthful  population  will  be  raised  ;  but  whether  this   is  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  church  herself,  to  whom  the  duty  belong?,  or  in 
I  opposition  to  the  church  remaioa  to  be  proved.     Bearing  in  mind  the 
I  occurrence  I  have  alluded  to  in  the  sister  isle,  we  should  not  forget  that 
"  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before."     From  the  new  fields  con- 
tinually opening  to  demand  the  energy  of  those  engaged  in  the  work  of 
promoting  sound  education,   there    appears  little  chance  of   a  higl 
scale  of  remuDeration  being  adopted,  unless  the  teacher's  office  be  pla* 
in  a  more  advantageous  point  of  view  ;  and  if  in  its  accomplishmci 
he  is  called  upon  to  fulfil  extra  duties,  quite  consonant  with  the  spirit 
with  which  he  should  be  endued,   as  a  **  subordinate  minister  of      ~ 
churchj"  it  surely  ought  not  to  be  a  matter  of  complaint  when  it  is 
membered  that,  at  present,  numbers   are  compelled  to  improve  theif 
resources  by  employments  entirely  foreign  to  their  profession,     1  fear  it 
may  be  thought,  that  the  question  is  treated  too  much  as  though  projjer 
remuneration  were  the  sole  object  we  are  anxious  to  obtain  :  indeed,  the 
consideration  of  motives  would  afford  matter  for  a  letter  of  itself — so  1 
assume  that  the  majority  of  those  who  engage  in  the  work  do  so  from  a 
pure  motive.     But  if  we   see  on  the  one  side  the  prospect  of  but  ft 
scant  y  subsistence  for  our  most  active  days,  and  no  chance  of  provision 
for  declining  years,  and  on  the  other  there  appears  an  opening  prospect 
before  us,  and  we  yield  to  the  temptation  by  embracing,  from  jx)werful 
and  natural  motives,  that  in  which  we  cannot  be  so  certain  of  being  en- 
gaged in  our  proper  work,  is  the  blame  to  be  wholly  borne  by  our- 
Bclves?  or,  should  not  those  who  do  not  strive  to  relieve  us  from  our  dis- 
advantageous position  share  it  ?     **  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire." 
But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  most  im]>ortant  consideration  in 
this  proposal,^  and  one  on  which  *' Presbyter  Oxoniensis"  justly  lays  so 
much  stress,  viz  :  the  increased  efficiency  its  adoption  would  give  to  the 
pubUc  ministrations  of  our   national  church.     It  is  in  vaiu  we  cry  out 
about   the  sin  of  schismatic  divisions,  while  we  refuse  to  supply  the 
people  with  wells  of  water,  and  drive  tliem  to  hew  out  cisterns  to  them- 
selves.    The  adoption  of  any  feasible  plan  for  lengthening  the  cords 
and  strengthening  the  stakes  of  our  Ziun,  should  not  be  long  a  matter 
of  question,  while  her  enemies  are  striving  to  supplant  her,  with  si 
numberless  advantages  on  their  side. 

I  beg  to  subscribe  mys^elf.  Hev.  Sir.  your  obedient  servant, 
February  15,  1844.  P^EnAcoGUs  Rttstici 
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To  expatiate  on  the  disadvantages  of  noiae  and  disorder  in  a  school,  wlien 
^ke  importance  of  quietness  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  study  is 
BliveiMily  admitted,  would  be  of  little  use,  unless  measures  were  sug- 
^e* ted  for  their  suppressiun.    Every  one  wlio  has  attempted  to  cunipose 
his  mind  to  serious  thought  under  the   unfavourable  ci re u mi? lances  re- 
ferred to,  must  have  experienced  the  painful  effort  which  it  deintiuded 
to  confine  his  attention ;  and  how  much  morcdithcult  must  it  be  to  the 
i^latlle  dispositions  of  youth  I    To  furnisli  such  hints,  therefore*  m 
have  proved  useful  with  his  own  pupils,  is  the  writer's  object  in  the 
folio  wing  essay. 

Now,  quietness  in  a  school  is  not,  per  se,  a  proof  of  good  manage- 
ment, for  it  may  arise  from  various  and  very  dissimilar  causes ;  exces- 
aive  austerity  of  manner  in  the  master,  or  severity  of  discipline,  either 
of  which  is  objectionable ;  or  it  may  arise  from  a  system  which  keeps 
the  pupils  constantly  employed,  which  ia  highly  beneficial. 

If  no  undue  severity  be  had  recourse  to,  ana  yet  the  school  be  gene* 

rally  quiet  (and  the  more  quiet  in  the  absence  of  such   restraint.  Uie 

stronger  the  proof),  it  shows  that  a  useful  and  effective  method  pre- 

^paJs,  and  is  uniformly  acted  upon.      Whenever,  on  the  contrary,  noise 

[I predominant,  there  must  he  something  wrong  or  deficient  in  system, 

oiftcipline,  or  manner  of  treatment. 

The  cause  of  that  restlessness  which  gives  rise  to  noise  and  confusion 
may  be  traced,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  superabundance  of  animal 
spirits,  or  physical  activity  restrained  or  withheld  from  opportynities  of 

Biting  itself  for  too  long  a  time ;  a  symptom  in  itself  of  liealthy 
on  in  youth,  w^bich,  w^ben  rightly  understood  and  suitably  treated, 
BOciy  be  rendered,  instead  of  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  instructor, 
conducive  to  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  scholastic  duties,  and  the  con- 
scsquent  improvement  of  the  pupil. 

Hence  the  secret  of  securing  quietness  in  a  school  appears  to  consist 
in  two  things — first,  in  keeping  every  individual  employed  during  the 
Jpae  actually  appropriated  to  study  ;  and  secondly,  in  giving  occa- 
^knal  opportunities  of  dis:5ipating  the  accumulated  animal  spirits  of  the 
^ropils^  A  short  interval  of  leisure  even  in  school  hours ;  a  brief  cessation 
from  studious  pursuits;  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  stiingeut  rules 
^f  discipline  ;  operates  as  a  safety- valve  for  the  escape  of  the  buoyant 
^BUits  and  repressed  animation  of  youth ;  which,  if  not  thus  disposed 
W,  give  rise  to  the  restless,  talkative,  and  in  some  cases  mischievous 
condition  of  mind,  which  generates^  noise  and  disorder. 

From  a  want  of  due  regard  to  this  elementary  fetiture  of  the  youthful 
character,  much  irntatton  of  mind  is  endured  by  many  teachers,  in  con- 

Bnence  of  Ending  all  their  injunctions  to  silence  and  order  ineffeetuah 
tthe  cause  be  removed,  or  at  least  abated,  and  it  will  speedily  appear 
that  much  of  the  noise  complained  of,  and  the  consequent  interruption 
_Qf  study,  may  be  avoided  by  attention  to  the  natural  organization  of 
nth  ;  and  that  much  of  what  \vd^  been  allributcd  lo  wilfulness,  has 
i  its  origin  in  natural  causes  easy  of  removal. 
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I  Some  constitutions  there  doubtless  are,  which  can  sustmn  without 

I  much  injury  or  even  inconvenience,  long  confinement  to  scdentora 
I  occupations  ;  hut  the  pjreater  numher  of  bealthy  boys  require  moreffw 
I  quent  opportunities  of  exercise  than  the  regulations  of  schools  com* 
I  monly  allow.  The  writer  is  convinced  that  the  eventual  progress  is 
I  retarded  instead  of  accelerated,  by  too  continuous  an  application 
I  ttudy ;  and  if  the  intervalii  of  leisure  here  recommended  be  made  coi 
I  tin^ent  upon  diligence,  previous  and  subsequent,  a  greater  amount 
I  improvement  will  be  secured*  than  by  an  unbroken  course  of  study, 
I  The  pernicious  etTects  of  too  long  a  confinement  to  sedentary  occupa- 
I  lions  is  not  here  insisted  upon,  as  they  will  form  the  subject  of  a  sepa- 
I         rate  pai>er. 

I  Another  means  of  promoting  the  desired  end,  consists  in  making 

I  frequent  changes  in  the  course  of  study  and  employment,  which  may 

I         cause  a  corresponding  change  of  position  in  each  class  and  individual ; 
I  as  from  a  sedentary  lesson  to  one  which  may  compel  them  to   stand  ; 

^^^  sometimes   an  exercise  performed    individually »  followed   by  one  ^*  in 
^^Bclass/'    Demonstrations  on  the  black-hoard  ;  short  explanatory  lectures 
^^Bmnd  the  ordinary  changes  caused  by  taking  places*  contribute  to 
^^Biame  end. 

^^H      These,  by  diversifying  the  otherwise  uniform  routine  of  school-b 
^^Bness,  arouse  the  flagging  attention  and  re-engage  the  wandering  mini 
^^^  awaken  a  new  train  of  thought,  and  give  each  peculiarity  of  tempera- 
I         ment  an   opportunity  of  displaying  itself*     If  the^e  changes   be  ma- 
I        naged  with  order  and  decorum,  which  must  be  strictly  enjoined,  very 
I         little  time  is  lost,  and  even  that  little  is  amply  compensated  by  the  in- 
I         creased  activity  of  mind  which  novelty  always  produces. 
I  Again,  iilmost  all  boys,  even  the  most  genenilly  studiv)U5,  have  some 

I  favourite   branch  of  £<tudy  which  their  inchnatiou  would  prompt  them 

I  to  pursue  to  the  excluaion  of  others ;   now  the  occasional  changes  pro- 

I         posed   bring  this  into  ojxTation,  and  the  contagion  of  good  ejtampk 
r         will  tend  to  urge  the  others  forward. 

Much  also  depends  upon  a  skilful  apportioning  of  the  lessons;  if 
they  be  tuo  short,  they  will  encourage  jdlenesB  h)"  leaving  too  much 
time  unemployed,  and  therefore  promote  play  and  consequent  noise  and 
irregularity;  if  too  long,  by  repressing  the  efforts  of  the  pupil,  they 
will  produce,  though  in  a  diflerent  way,  nearly  similar  effects,  by  causing 
him  to  loiter  over  hifi  lesson,  or  relinquish  the  attempt  in  disgust. 

It  will  he  found  highly  conducive  to  the  object  in  view,  whether  the 
school  be  large  or  small,  if  such  an  aiTangemcnt  he  made  respecting  the 
order  of  lessons,  as  to  alluiv  the  principal  nn  occasional  inteo'al  to  io- 
spect  tlie  general  diseipliue  of  the  school  ;  to  rectify  errors,  correct  dis» 
order,  check  turbulence,  and  to  see  that  the  scholastic  machinery  in  all 

Lits  tlepartmenls  be  in  j^rood  oider*  A  short  inten-al  between  the  lessons 
may  he  well  and  profitably  employed  in  remarks  and  directions  not 
imtned lately  connected  with  them.  A  Uttle  time  for  advice  or  remon- 
strance, rtiiroof  yr  encijurugement,  may  be  turned  to  good  account  in 
regulating  the  general  affairs  of  the  school.  Tliis  is  very  commonly 
lost  sight  of  by  the  directors  of  education,  many  of  whom  appear  to 
tliiuk  that  every  minute  is  wasted  which  is  not  actually  ^peiit  in  hear 
r 
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pons  or  impiirting  instruction.  It  secnis  to  be  not  sutfitrienlly 
r  in  mind,  tbat  this  uninterrupted  application,  thi^  ceaseless  occu- 
pation and  entire  devotion  to  the  exclusive  business  of  teaching:,  on  the 
part  of  the  masters,  aiford*  such  of  the  pupils  as  may  be  mischievously 
deposed,  the  most  desimble  and  convenient  opportunities  of  eifecting 
their  object— the  creation  of  noi4»e  and  disturbance. 

Nor  is  the  above  suggestion  apfplicable  only  to  the  principal  of  the! 
school,  but  may  be  beneficially  acted  u[>on  in  arranging  the  duties  of  I 
the  assistant  masters,  so  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  finish  ttie  previou9r| 
lesson  a  few  minutes  before  the  time  appointed  for  commencing  the 
next.     A  short  pause,  a  brief  syspension  of  the  exhausting  effort  of 
ileBching,  will  recruit  the  energies  of  the  instructor,  and  infuse  new  life 
BMo  the  pupils.     When  the  lessons  follow  in  too  rapid  succession,  the 
■powers  of  buth  are  overtasked;  therefore,  an  oral  lesson  should  always 
Mlec4^de  one  at  the  desk,  and  t'lce  versa.     The  mind  of  the  learner  is 
^■^  become  not  only  fatigued  but  confused,  when  lessons  on  \'arious 
^^^Is  succeed  each  other  too  quickly  ;  and  less  is  retained  than  when 
I tbort  breathing  space  is  allowed  between  them. 

The  most  etiectual  way,  however,  to  secure  quietness  in  school,  is,  by 
iliajipy  combination  of  means,  to  inspire  and  cherish  an  ardent  attach- 
ment to  learning,  and  an  eager  desire  of  excellence ;  for,   while  the 
■mind  is  occupied  in  an  interesting  purs^uit,  there  will  be  little  motive  to 
Klrilful  disturbance*  and  still  less  opportunity  for  its  indulgence^  and 

■  fven  such  as  are  not  naturally  inclined  to  studiuus  occu])ations  will  he 
'  kept  somewhat  in  check  by  the  prevailing  influence  around  them.     Nor 

i«  Ais  80  difficult  to  effect  as  might  be  supposed  from  the  unsuccessful 
attempts  of  some  teachers  who,  perhaps,  with  every  other  qualificatiun 
^rthe  efficient  discharge  of  their  preceptorial  duties,  may  have  felt  the  I 

■  <liffictilty  of  securing  this  indispensable  element  of  swecess.     If  buys  he 

■  accujtomed  to  hear  the  warm  commendation  of  learning;  if  eminent, 
B  iitcKiTy,  and  scientific  characters  be  always  spoken  of  with  respect  and 
B  ftverence  ;  and  if  hooka  and  literature  be  made  the  frequent  to|)ics  of 

■  cmiversation,  they  will  insensibly  participate  in  the  same  sentimenta,_ 
H  tntl  these  will  have  a  visible  infiuence  on  their  intellectual  exertions.      ' ' 

■  It  is  not  thought  needful  here  to  refer  to  the  ordinary  methods  of 
m  "iHtntaining  order  and  discipline  in  schools- — the  monitorial  system. 
B  '^sters  of  conduct,  and  the  various  !?ehulastic  contrivances  for  this 
BP)*'T>o5e,  as  the  adoption  of  these  or  similar  jilans,  in  must  schools,  suffi- 
B^ieatly  evinces  the  prevailing  oj»inion  of  their  general  efficacy,  lo 
Bdloitrate  the  leading  principles  on  which  the  utility  nf  all  snch  auxiliary 
B  'ofthodji  dejiends  being  the  principal  object  of  the  writer,  to  enter  into 

■  the  details  of  various  .systems  of  educalion  would  be  foreign  to  his 
Bp«T|K)9c.  These  are  happily  too  well  understood  in  the  present  day  to 
B'*<luirt  comment  or  explanation. 

B,  It  lias  been  objected  by  some  ingenious  theorist  on  education,  that,  if 
B**  Here  possible  entirely  to  suppress  noise  in  schotik,  one  advantage  of 
Bpublicover  private  education  would  be  lost.  It  has  been  urged,  indeed^! 
^Hto  it  necessary  to  deny*  that  some  incidental  advantages  iu*ise  from 
^BHpfmrtunity  which  a  school  allbrds  uf  acquiring  such  a  cuntroul  over 
HBecDflid,  a^  will  enable  it  follow  out  a  iruin  of  thought  while  beset  with 
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cifcumttiuices  caleulnted  to  dUtmcl  the  attention  (a  l>eneiit  whi 
youth  primtely  edocated  must  necesearilf  forego)  ;  yet,  in  the  genej 
course  of  ^holagtic  eniploTments,  the  good  efFectft  of  tranquillity  are  t 
olmoas  to  admit  of  dispute.  It  is  true  that  the  boy.  who,  in  the  seek 
ed  angle  of  the  school- room,  or  the  unsuspected  recess  of  the  pla 
ground,  can  remain  absorhed  in  his  book,  undisturbed  by  the  vociferc 
metricnent  of  his  less  studious  companions,  and  in  defiance  of  the  bo 
terous  shout  of  hilarity,  or  the  no  les5  exciting  dispute,  has  made  a  ri 
useful  acquirement  in  the  power  of  abstracting  his  mind  from  exteti 
impressions,  and  concentrating  hi*  thoughts  upon  a  given  subject.    - 

As  a  preparation  for  active  life,  for  the  bustle  of  comraerce,^ 
courts  of  law,  the  noise  of  the  exchange,  the  haunts  of  traffic,  and 
crowded  city»  this  i».  doubtless,  a  valuable  acquisition,  as  it  enabUji 
poiaesftor  to  pursue  his  undisturbed  career;  to  think,  calculate,  oi 
aolve,  *'  amidst  the  busy  hum  of  men.'*  as  calmly,  deliberately,  i 
correctly,  as  in  the  retirement  of  the  closet,  ' 

The  habit,  however,  once  acquired,  (and  in  the  beat  regulated  schc 
opportunities  for  its  exercise  v^ill  not  be  wanting),  it  must  be  admit 
that  the  general  routine  of  the  school -room  ought  to  be  characteriaed 
stillness,  and  comparadve,  if  not  absolute  silence.  ^ 

It  will  be,  perhaps.  sufEciently  apparent  from  the  preceding  rem  at 
that  the  quietness  here  recommended  aa  the  object  of  attainment 
oot  the  compulsory  silence  of  constraint,  but  that  which  oatun 
results  from   busy  and  interesting  occupation,  equally  opposed  to  4 


mem  and  to  levity.  J 

A  COUNTRY  CURATE'S  DIFFICULTIES  IN  HIS  SCHOOl 

Sia, — In  the  prospectus  of  your  Journal,  it  was  stated  that  you  ho] 
to  circulate  *' useful  information  upon  all  subjects  taught  in  school^ 
the  middle  and  lower  clashes ;"  and  also,  "  to  supply  a  mediuifl 
which  clergy men>  parents,  schoolmasters,  &c,,  might  impart  their  a 
rience  freely,  and  still  more,  state  their  difficulties  and  wants.**         I 

Having  been  a  subscriber  to  your  Journal  during  the  past  yeai,  i 
having  derived  much  interesting  and  valuable  information  from  it,  I  n 
wish  lo  state  some  difticulties  and  wants  which  have  occurred  to  mc 
my  connection  with  a  school  for  the  children  of  farmers  and  laboun 
I  apprehend  that  the  same  difficulties  must  have  occurred  to  many  oUi 
placed  in  a  similar  situation  ;  but  have  not  yet  seen  them  discuased 
your  pages,  and  therefore  now  take  the  liberty  of  stating  them  to  y 
in  the  hope  that  some  information  may  be  gained,  and  some  remf 
proposed*  ^ 

1  have  seen  it  stated  in  a  letter  lately  published  in  the  Charch  i 
State  Gazette,  that  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  the  clerg] 
country  parishes  have  to  contend  with  in  the  education  of  their  poc 
parishioners,  it  the  want  of  funds.     I  would   readily  allow  that  thi 
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^B  oo«  grcAt  difficulty,  but  I  da  not  thiuk  that  it  is  by  any  means  the 

^M  greatest. 

^m  Certainly  funds  lire  a  sine  qua  non  ;    a  scliool  cannot  he  conducted 

^P  without  them,  but  I  believe  that  in  most  cases  a  sufficient  sum  may  be 

^r  raised;  indeed,  I  know  an   instance  of  a  school  in  an  agricultural  dis- 

■  trict.   and  attended  principally  by  the  children  of  the  poor,  which  k 
m  almost  self-supporting,  the  payments  for  the  scholars,  about  ninety  in 

■  oamber,   Kai^ing  amounted  to  £50  during  the  year  1843,  and  rather 
I          OMire  the  year  before. 

■  But  even  when  sufficient  funds  are  raised,  it  appears  to  me  that  there 
'           memains  a  stiU  greater  difficulty  to  contend  with,  and  one  which  is  the 

chief  impediment  to  the  effectual  education  of  the  poor, — I  mean  irre- 
^ilarity  of  attendance,  and  the  early  age  at  which  the  schoUtrs  gtne- 
rally  leave  the  school.     Any  one  who  has  v  atchfd  the  education  of  chil- 
dren, must  be  aware  how  great  a  disadvantage  irregular  attendance  at 
9<chool  is,  so  that  one  may  almost  say,  that  a  child  will  unlearn  as  much 
mwj  one  week  as  it  has  learnt  in  three;    and.  in  addition  to  this,  when 
^liildren  are  called  off  from  school,  they  are  frequently  thrown  into  the 
c^ompany  of  farmer's  servants,  or  other  persons,  whope  language  and 
c?<3nduct    they   cannot   witness   without  being    more   or   less   defiled, 
-A.nd  besides,  if  children  only  remain  at  school  until  the  age  of  twelve 
-or  at  most  fourteen  years   (which  I   suppose  in  agricultural  districts 
M^  generally  found    to   he  the  case),  their  course  of  training  is  pre- 
xxaaturely  checked ;     and   instead   of   their  being  continually   instruc- 
"^^d  from    their  baptism  to  their  confirmation,    they  are  taken  away 
J  *ast  at  the  time  when  they  most  need  instruction ;  and  the  conse- 
«i^cnce  is.  that  when  they  come  to  be  confirmed,   after  having  been 
^V=>r  two  or  three   years  in    serv'ice,    or   in  some    other   state  of   life 
*-*~i  which,  as  regards  spiritual    things,    they   are    actually  their   own 
***astcrs.  they  betray  that  lamentable  degree  of  ignorance  or  careless- 
^^*^ai,  which  almost  every  curate  must  have  experienced.    1  do  not  mean 
^^::3  say.  that  the  labour  which  is  bestowed  upon   children  iu  our  paro- 
'^^  ^ial  schools  is  in  vain,  even  as  things  are  now :  we  tru^^t  that  the  seed 
^^•hich  is  sown  there  will  bring  forth  some   fraits,  notwithstanding  the 
^^  isadvantages  under  which  it  is  sown.     Still  I  do  think  that  the  irre- 
^^.Tilarity  of  attendance  and  early  leaving  of  the  scholars  is  a  very  serious 
^^pediment  to  the  efficiency  of  their  education,  and  certainly  there  is 
^^^nsiderablc  difficulty  in  removing  or  diminishing  it,  especially  in  agri- 
^^^^tural  districts  ;    for  aJthoiigh   one   may  persuade  parents  not  to  call 
^^eir  children   off  from  school  from  trifling  causes,  such  as  running  of 
^^Txands,  &.c,,  still  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  *f hey  will  refuse  Co  do 
^•o,  when  they  can  earn  4d.  or  6d.  a  day,  which  at  many  seasons  of  the 
"^ear  boys  from  ten  to  twelve  years  old  can  do.     One  cnn  hardly  ex- 
S^ct  that  poor  parents,  who  have  five   or  six  children  at  home,  will 
•"^fraiii  from   sending  one  or  two  of  them  to  work  for  a  few  weeks  at 
harvest  and  other  rimes,  when  by  so  doing  they  can  gain  3*.  or  more 
per  week  towards  the  support  of  the  family  ;    and  when  they  have  the 
tfpportunity  of    getting  a  lioy  or  girl   twelve  or  fourteen    ^H-nrs*  uld 
botrded   and  lodged   free  of  expen^jc,  or   engaged   to  work  at  regular 
wages,  it  is  not  likely  that   they  will  keep  them  in  attendance  at  the 
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tb&t  tJi«  aiteadance  of  poor  childfen  ia  our  i 
h-cgular  and  of  Tery  short  dunition,  u^e$s  some  J 

be  very  gkd  to  know  if  any  inch  remedy  has  \m 

vkh  suecessi.     £  have   not  had  mtich  experienee 

|i  it  do£a  not  appear  to  me  that  this  impedime 

be  altogether  removed  ;    nor  indeed  at  all,  a 

,  pecuniary  kind  can  be  offered  to  pareats  which  m: 

Jsist  in  removing  it ;    but  it  ha^  occurred  to  me. 

out  Buch  a  motive  to  parents   might  in  man] 

lith  8UCCC&8*     I  mean,  that  parents  might  be  indaj 

^ren  more  regularly  and  for  a  longer  time,  if  th 

[>ng  be  earning  something  while  in  attend ancf 

Euggest«^d  to  me  by  an  account  of  an  agricnlt 

Id  on  in  Sussex.     The  object  of  tliat  school  aeei 

|e  di^culty  arising  from  want  of   funds*      And 

have  been  attained;    for  the  master   states,  ti 

lolars  whom  he  teaches  to  read,  &c,,  for  Id.  per  wed 

'  to  12  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  aftemcn 

five  acr^  of  Imid  which  he  rents*     He  states,  thj 

Iby  that  means  £40,  and  that  thus  he  gives  ini 

liolars,  and  with   their  asaistancc  supports  a  wif 

1 1  a  comfortable  way.     This  statement  has  been  p 

lv?[>aper9,  and  in  a  immphlet  written  expressly  on  t 

fur  alluding  to  it  is,  that  it  tuggests  a  scheme  ii 

bid  mice,  which  1  shall  endeavour  to  explain,  viz. 

Iter  should  rent  a  small  quantity  of  land,  and  upon 


•TOO  MUCH  EXPLANATION   ONLV   INCUEASES  A  CHILDS 
DIFFICULTIES. 

SiE, — On  reading  an  article  in  your  Journal,  entitled,  **  How  to  Teacb 
Numeration,"  I  was  led  to  think,  from  my  experience  in  teaching,  that 
the  writer,  like  many  of  our  educationists   of  the  present  day,    had 
^^Ueu  into  a  very  great  error  in  his  endeavour  to  facilitate  the  teaching 
^Bliumbers  to  children.     In   my  opinion,  he  wotild  make  it  as  diihcult; 
^Hkask  to  teach  a  child  how  to  count  to  a  hundred,  as  to  solve  a  prohlem 
^H|  Bnclid*     What  ordinary  child,  I  would   ask,  who   has  came  to  the 
^^e  of  seven  or  eight  years  (and  I  would  not  trouble  a  child  with  nnm- 
bers  before  that  age)  does  not   know  that  a  thousand  is  made  up  of 
liundreds,  and  a  hundred  of  tens,  &c. ;    and  further,  that  the  greatest 
number  is  made  up  of  units.      Therefore,  !  think  it  is  quite  sufficient 
to  show  a  child,  that  the  position  in  which  a  figure  stands,  determines 
kt  value  ;  ntimely,  that  the  second  figure  to  the  left  is  in  the  tens,  the 
ird  in  the  hundreds,  and  the  fourth,   thousands,  &c.,  without  taking 
«U  a  round  about  and  uninteresting  method  as  your  correspondent 
tJtild  recommend.       We  are  apt  to  give  children  too  little  credit  for 
they  know,  and  too  frequently,  in  endeav^mring  to  establish  a 
ittbjcct  more  effectually  in  their  minds,  use  a  plulosophy  that  is  far  be- 
Toiid  their  capacity,  and  which  has  taken  us  years  of  study  and  experi- 
ence to  understand,  and  therefore  cannot  possibly  be  entered  into  hut 
by  a  mature  mind. 

If  we  would  educate  a  child  to  the  best  advantage,  we  must  draw 
ODt  his  mind  by  little  and  little,  mnst  let  his  exercises  be  graduated, 
^dnot  think  of  teaching  him  to  understand  and  use  numbers  with  all 
the  perppieuity  of  an  experienced  mathematician,  before  he  has  learned 
dic^t  rules  of  arithmetic* 

Your  obedient  servant, 
fijightm.  W.  S.,  A  Tkacwer. 


ON  GENER^VL  READING  BOOKS. 

'  «Wn  the  very  first  elements  of  reading  have  been  mastered,  the  child 
^^7  be  put  to  read  either  the  parables  or  miracles  of  our  Lord  ;  for,  in- 
dependently of  the  winning  persuasiveness  of  those  simple  narratives^ 
^^  mind  at  that  age  is  extremely  susceptible  of  religious  influences. 
}  It  i*  nl  a  later  stage,  when  the  innocence  of  childhood   begins  to  be 
f  irrupted  by  aping  the  vicious  practices  of  its  elders,  and  before  it  has 
I  icquirttj  ajjy  habits  of  self-controul,  that  It  is  in  the  greatest  danger  of 
""     '     the  privilege  of  studying  God*s  word.     From  that  age  a  series 


*  r^'e  h«ve  inserted  this  letter,  because  we  attach  importiince  to  the  principle  whicU 
lmculc*ti»*p  beticving  that  it  requires  as  much  experience  to  know  wluii  to  wriih- 
" ',  ai  when  to  give  expUnatjon.  Wt!  do  rii>t,  hmvever,  agree  with  our  corruspon- 
"Ito  the  application  o1  hi*  atricturc*  tu  tUv  article  reffrrcd  to. — lii«  J 
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at  reading  bo&h  ia  reiy  deilrable.  These,  moreovar, 
luuitit^s  for  developing  the  dlfierent  tastes  and  propeudti 
the  greatest  ad%^antage.  One  child  will  be  found  to 
t  in  the  study  of  natural  history ;  another  in  the  kn( 
liery  ;  a  third  m  the  perusal  of  what  has  happened  in  1 
past.  TIjus,  besides  the  oce&aional  opportunities  that 
cling  ability  in  the  line  where  it  h  most  likely  to  &\ 
,t  least  have  cultivated  a  taste,  which,  when  the  mim 
dis-ciplined,  will  tnahle  the  mechanic  or  the  labourer 
amusement  by  his  own  Preside,  instead  of  seeking  I 
ent  at  the  ale- house.  The  Bible^  all  this  tirne^  wDl  n 
it  will  be  studied  as  a  privilege  at  stated  houra^  und< 
c  anporintendenee  of  the  master.  When  the  class 
rs,  tiie  Bible  should  never  be  used.  This  differeni 
|nd  to  inspire  higher  feelings  of  reverence  towards  1 
a  feeling  which  the  master  will  be  careful  to  enco 
e  by  his  own  deportment,  and  by  the  greater  interest 
deavour  to  throw  into  this  branch  of  instruction. 

1 


iUTlNG  FROM  DICTATION.— FURTHER  HEl 

iH, — It  15  nuw  about  nine  months  since  I  adopted  t 
tended  by  "  Amicus  "  in  his  last  It  iter,  under  obser 
l)Cg  to  inform  my  brt^thren  that  it  has  succeeded  most 


!.         :^ 


WftfTIKG    FROM    niCTATlON. 

'*  A  bare  has  been  in  our  garden  to  night,  for  some  of  its  fur  k  left 
on  the  fir  tree," 

"  Ati  ill  tempered  boy  told  his  schoolfellow,  that  he  would  kt  him 
lure  no  yeace^  unless  he  would  give  him  a  piece  of  his  apple/' 

**  As  a  woodman  was  cutting  down  a  hedye,  be  spoiled  the  edge  of  his 
£Lxe  by  c^triking  it  on  a  stone," 

**  Whilst  playing  with  my  ball,  I  ikrew  it  by  accident  through  the 

"  My  patience  is  almost  exhausted,  I  have  so  many  patients  to  attend/* 
**  From  many  of  our  hills  we  not  only  see  the  surrounding  country, 
l:»at  aUo  obtain  a  delightful  view  of  the  sea,'* 

These  sentences  are  all  very  simple,  but  I  have  always  found  them 
sa^swer  the  purpose  intended*  viz  : — to  ioapress  on  the  minds  of  children 
^.Imt  many  words  pronounced  alike,  or  nearly  the  same,  are  ditl'erently 
^^)elled,  and  have  a  very  different  application. 

The  following  are  a  specimen  of  the  lessons  which  I  dictated  to  my 
^m  r*t  class  : — 

**  Sin  is  the  greatest  of  all  e^ils ;  the  salvation  of  the  soul  our  best 

and  the  grace  of  God  our  richest  treasure/* 
'•  When  once  we  have  engaged  in  an  evil  course,  how  difficult  it  is 
stop  1  Who  can  safely  say,  so  far  will  I  go,  but  no  further  ?  " 
*'  Had  I  but  served  my  God/*  cried  Wolsey,  '*  with  half  the  zeal 
I  serv'd  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies/' 

*'  On  reading- — ^To  have  good  books,  and  to  be  able  to  read  them 
^fc^ell,  is  a  ^reat  privilege ;  they  make  us  both  wiser  and  better ;  they 
^*~jftruct  us  in  our  duty,  and  encourage  ua  to  do  it ;  they  comfort  us  in 
^^  V distresses  and  atHictions  ;  they  pass  away  our  leisure  hours  pleasantly 
^«d  asefully ;  they  are  true  friends,  excellent  councillors,  and  agreeable 
^^)mpanions/' 

"  Wicklitfe.^ — WickMe  was  born  in  1324,  and  died  in  1384;  he  was 

strong  op[>oser  of  the  corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome ;   and  from 

we  are  to  date  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation  in  this  kingdom  ;  he 

^t^ublished  a  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  in  the  English  lant^^uage,  then 

'■^jjokcn.      By  the   reformation,  we  mean,  ridding  the  church  of  popish 

^^rrors  and  corruptions.      It  began  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIl»  but  the 

3^reater  part  of  the  work  was  done  in  the  reign  of  his  sun/' 

^     After  a  lesson  like  tlxe  above  is  correctly  written,  I  endeavour  to  make 

^t  instructive  by  a  short  examination,  somewhat  in  the  following  man- 

•ler ; — *'  Who  was  the  forerunner  of  the  reformation  ?  "    "How  long  is 

Xt  since  he  lived  ?  **  **  Wliat  do  yon  mean  by  the  reformation  ?  "  *'  Who 

"^ras  king  when  it  began  in  England  :"  *'  Who  was  his  son  ?  **  '*  When 

did  Edward  VI  begin  to  reign  ?  *'  &c. 

**  Tea  is  the  dried  leaves  of  an  evergreen  shrub,  w^hich  grows  in 
China,  Japan,  and  Assam.  The  flower  of  the  tea  tree  is  like  our  white 
note.  After  tlie  leaves  are  gathered,  they  are  placed  in  the  sun  during 
ihc  day,  after  which  they  are  thrown  by  small  quantities  into  a  cast- 
ifon  [mn^  which  is  made  very  hot ;  they  are  then  i?tirred  and  rubbed 
with  the  hands,  to  roll  them  ;  after  this  they  are  roasted  again  in  larger 
quantities.      When   thty   nre  sulticiently   dried  the  leuvtrs  that  »ue  un- 


I  broken,  ydluw,  or  too  larg«,  are  picked  out ;  the  ret t  m 

We/' 

[ondueion,  I  beg  to  my  that  1  am  mduced  to  forward  \ 
tcs  and   remarks,  having  been  aasured  by  your  corre 
Immblest  prod  notion  sent  by  a  national  acboolmaater, 
I  receive  from  you  every  attention. 

Yours  respectfully, 

h   TlLLAai^    SCDOOLM 

(^es ;  but  why  did  not  our  correspondent  give  bis  name 


FIRST  LESSONS  ON  VOWEL  BOUNDS. 


Yhmg  little  children  to  read,  it  appears  desirable,  accord 
if  Dr.  Short  and  Mr,  Turner,  to  unc  real  words,  h 
1  y  sounds ;  and  to  begin  at  once  forming  the  word* 
huid  narratives,  suitable  to  the  capacity  of  the  pupils, 
piup.  when  nika  can  be  eatablished,  it  is  a  good  diecipi 
T  have  them  committed  to   meraoryj  as  it  will  grea^j 

I  vovids  being  the  most  important  letters,  teaching-  sh^ 
I  with  them.      It  will  be  found,  that  when  taken  in  thei 

mtion,  tliat  is,  between  two  conaonantB,  they  have,  wkl 
Iticcable*  exceptions*  but  one  sound.     That  sound  is  a  sht 
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Bon  (sounded  sun)  torn 

Rob  no  man.      Nut  for  mc. 
u 
ni  tu  ju 

I         I         ! 

Rx. — A  jug^  of  &op.      Do  not  cut  her.     The  sun  is  hot. 
These  vowel  sounds  may  be  lengthened  in  three  ways  ;— 

1.  By  adding  e,  mute,  at  the  end  of  the  word — aa^  bate,  fare,  Here, 
note,  tube.     ExccptionB  there  are  ;  as.  bade,  gone,  &c. 

2.  By  joining  two  vowels  together  (which  are  called  a  diplithong), 
*s  (ft)  |>car.  hair,  their ;   (e)  fear,  chief,  beef ;   (o)  soap  ;   (u)  fruit,  fooL 

Sometimes  these  diphthongs  have  a  short  sound,  as  head  (bed),  said 
W),rcad  (red) »  foot. 

3>  By  the  addition  of  more  consonants  than  one  at  the  end  of  a  word, 
**%bt,  child,  grind,  climb  ;  bold,  folk,  tomb,  sloth. 

I'his  rule  has  a  great  many  exceptions.  Indeed,  the  letters  e  and  u, 
(excq)t  in  push)  are  never  lengthened  in  tliis  way*  Thus  we  say,  fetch, 
^^Ik,  bulb.  A,  when  it  baa  its  sound  altered  by  the  udditicn  of  a 
**coiid  consonant,  becomes  broad,  as  bakl,  balk,  call,  false. 

The  letter  a  is  also  sounded  broad  after  w,  as  was,  wbat^  dwarf, 
*inii,  walk. 


i      How  MANY  OUGHT  TO  MAKE  A  BILLION  ?   AND  HOW 

MANY  DO?* 

r*»»-^In  forwarding  the  enclosed,  I  beg  to  say.  with  reference  to  a  letter 
'"  your  number  for  December,  from  "  A  Lover  of  Precision/*  that  1  was 


•  T)ie  Editor  owe*  an  apology  to  G.  H.  for  overlooking  thh  Jetter.    It  ought  to 
we«tipcared  in  the  January  namber. 
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HOW    UAtiY    OUGHT    TO    MAKR    X    BlLLIOIf  ? 


ft\iare  of  the  eiListence  of  a  nomenclature  for  the  higher  peri 
[figures,  different  from  the  one  I  was  employing ;  your  oonrespi 
does  not  appear  equally  aware  of  there  being  such  a  one  as  I  hxH 
lliis  nomenclature,  however*  and  the  division  into  periods  of 
figures,  are  extensively  employed  on  the  continent ;  the  French  V 
tiic  first  in  Europe  on  mathematical  subjects,  especially  for  the  ete 
^and  the  Italians,  to  whose  language  the  words  million,  billion,  ^ 
f]ong»  and  who»  it  must  be  remembered,  were  of  all  EuropeAn  i 
the  earliest  successful  cultivators  of  arithmetic  with  Arabic  nui 
use  no  other.  Nor  is  this  method  altogether  unknown  in  Grei 
tain ;  it  is  followed  in  Brewster's  Encycloptedia,  because,  as  the 
distinctly  states,  **  it  is  simjiler."  In  a  most  elaborate  work  ontk 
losophy  of  Arithmetic,  by  Sir  John  Leslie,  published  about  thirty 
earlier,  there  is  the  following  passage  : — "  In  the  denary  scale,  j 
sake  of  expedition,  it  is  often  convenient  to  class  the  digits  into 
hers  or  i>eriods  of  three  figures,  ascending  by  the  posver*  of  a  tho' 
This  improvement  is  due  to  the  Italians,  who  likewise  drew  fron 
elegant  dialect  the  appropriate  names  for  such  periods,  units,  thou 
millions,  billions/'  &c.  The  translator  of  I-^croix's  Elements  of 
metic,  has  retained  this  arrangement  in  his  English  vere^ion  o 
work,  puhlJBhed  at  Cambridge  ;  and  even  Hind,  though  he  docs  Q 
it,  allows  that  it  has  the  advantage  of  simplicity.  Your  corresp< 
seems  to  place  much  reliance  on  the  etymology  to  which  he  refei 
which  is  certainly  given  in  Hutton's  Mathematical  Dictionary 
in  some  other  works ;  but  the  fact  that,  in  the  language  to  whi 
word  **  billion"  belongs,  it  has  the  meaning  I  buve  given  to  it, 
very  much  against  such  an  explanation.  Peacock,  and  after  him 
ner,  explain  million  to  mean,  in  Italian,  a  great  thousand,  that  is, 
thousands  instead  of  units  ;  the  next  term  then  will  naturally  II 
^Ihousand  of  the  next  order  to  uniUi ;  or,  again,  a  million  being  1 
"the  result  of  the  Jirsi  involution  of  1000.  a  billion  will  lOtX)', 
result  of  the  second  involution.  The  very  writers  who  adopt  ( 
figure  j>eriod8  seem  to  be  comj>elled  not  unfrequently  to  follow  in 
tice  the  three  figure  diviBion.  splitting  their  six  figure  periods  iato 
periods,  and  finding  it  necessary  to  warn  their  readers  **  that  t| 
part  of  each  period  consists  of  units  of  the  period,  and  the  latti 
of  thousands"  (see  the  various  editions  of  Hutton's  Course) ;  an 
this  warning  should  be  misunderstood,  they  annex  a  second  tab 
no  other  purpose  than  to  illustrate  this  division  into  half  i>enCKl 
we  divide  a  row  of  figures  into  threes,  we  have  tens  and  hundi 
units,  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands,  tens  and  hundreds  of  mi 
and  so  on,  for  each  period  ;  avoiding  altogether  such  complicated 
nations  as  tens  of  thousands  of  miUions,  and  hundreds  of  thousfl 
billions  ;  the  one  plan  is  a  regular  continuation  of  the  system  bqj 
thousands,  and  continued  by  all  parties  as  far  as  millions ;  the  otJ| 
violent  and  uncalled  for  departure  from  it.  ^|^^tit  of  fnct.  peri 
high  as  billions  come  but  seldom  into  act 
llie  simpler  and  more  uniform  nomenclati 
for  the  purpose  of  iustnjctioii .  it  ^uxras  ' 
ius  last  term  in  m^^H^^  a  name  ap 


HOW    MAKT    MAKE    A    BILLION? 


SI 


tht  same  way  a«  millions  was  applied  to  thousands,  and  thousands  to 
izttits,  than  to  have  to  explain  to  him  at  the  end  of  his  course,  that  the 
flew  term  is  not  applied  in  the  same  way  as  those  that  went  before  it. 

I  believe  I  have  said  quite  enough  to  convince  your  readers,  that  my 
&ie  of  the  word  billion  was  not  a  mere  mistake,  as  your  correspondent 
iupposes,  though  he  obligingly  adds,  that  it  is  one  he  has  known  men  of 
jQdgtnent  to  fall  into  ;  at  the  same  time,  1  willing:ly  admit,  that,  under 
the  circumstances,  it  would  have  been  much  better  to  annex  at  once 
an  explanatory  note  in  defence  of   the  meaning  1  gave  the  word.     And 
now,  after  so  long  a  trespass,  may  1  beg  a  line  or  two  more  just  to 
mention  that,  in  the  communication  of  mine,  to  which  your  correspon- 
dent's letter  refers,  there  were  a  dozen  misprints  of  words,*  and  a  etill 
hrger  number  of  errors  of  punctuation  ;   1  hope  you  will  not  think  me 
fastidious,   but,  really,  to  that  portion  of  your  readers  especially,  for 
wiMM»  use  the  remarks  were  more  particularly  intended,  some  partg  of 
them  mast  have  been  rendered  nearly  unintelligible;    the   more  so,  as 
*nch  a  number  of  misprints  is  not  at  all  a  common  occurrence  with  your 
printer,  and,  therefore,  they  would  be  the  Jess  likely  to  be  suspected. 

Vour  obedient  humble  servant, 

an. 


I^RAa  Ma,  Editor, — I  am  sure  you  will  confer  a  great  favour  upon  your 
^'^aders,  if  you  will  insert  in  your  pages  a  reprint  of  the  enclosed  paper 
^n  numeration.  It  is  the  second  section  of  a  most  useful  little  book 
<^  the  supplemental  catalogue,  S>  P.  C.  K,,  called"  Arithmetic  taught 
^  Questions." 

I  make  this  request,  because  I  think  it  extremely  unsatisfactory,  that 
^^  question  above  should  be  left  as  it  now  stands.  It  is  true  that  the 
^T^r  of  your  correspondent  G.  H.  has  been  corrected  by  "A  Lover  of 
Precision'* :  but  even  this  latter  gentleman  concedes  a  point,  which 
*^riely  he  ought  not  to  have  conceded,  viz.  "that  there  is  great  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  the  subject."  Now  the  truth  is,  that  it  is  not  a 
*^atter  of  opinion  at  all  amongst  English  arithmeticians  (I  say  nothing 
^^ut  the  Frencht),  but  a  matter  of  fact  that,  in  numeration,  billions 
*^4iid  in  the  thirteenth  place  of  figures,  and  not  in  the  tenth  place. 

If  your  Journal  concedes  this  to  be  a  mere  matter  of  opinion,  as  it 
^ow  does,  you  leave  any  schoolmaster  who  turns  to  its  pages  to  learn 

How  to  teach  Numeration,**  as  much  at  liberty  to  teach  upon  the 
I^Hncipal  of  G.  H.  as  up>on  the  other  principle;  and  if  so,  we  must  ex- 
pect people  to  continue  as  ill-informed  about  the  matter  as  "  A  Lover  of 
Precision'*  says  they  are  at  present. 

a.  ^ix  places  form  a  Pkbiod  of  fignres. 

b.  TnaKK  places  form  a  Hjllf  Period  of  figures. 

c»  The  plaocji  of  Unitr,  Texs,  and  HL">jnRKi>K,  are  in  every  half  period  of 
figttres. 


•   [Not  quite  ao  many,  we  trust. — Ed.] 
tSee  Dr.  Lardner's  Treatise  on  Ariltimetic  (Cnbinet  Cyclopscdia) ,  page  46. 
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BXTaACT«  wwou  cnAStomm^ 


d.  Every  second  half  period  lias  Units,  Tens  »nd  Huudreds  of  TitouftAJiMm 

e.  Every  third  half  period  hus  Lnits,  Tens,  and  Hundreds  of  MiLLlojra. 

f.  Every  fourth  half  peiiod  has  Uniis,  Tens,  and  Hundreds  of  Thoi^jlkq 

of  Millions. 

g.  Every  first  period  is  a  period  of  Untts, 
h.  Every  second  period  is  a  period  of  Millioss. 
i.    Every  Uurd  i^eriod  is  a  period  of  Bimillions,  or  Billions. 
j.    Periods  of  Irillions,  and  QiiadrilUons  follow, 
k.  Put  a  comma  at  the  end  of  eaeh  half  period,  if  there  are  figrues  to  iheltft 

Put  a  semicolon  at  the  end  of  each  i^eriod. 
I.   "l^M}^  Two-Thousand,  Three-Hundred  Fitiy-Nine. 
m.  ;^7,1  HO,  Thirty -Seven-Thousand^  Four- Hundred  Eighty, 
n,  900,OCn»,  Nine-Huuflred-Thou/>imd,  Fuur-Huudred  Five, 
o.  5v15<i,OU*j,  Five-Million;  Three- Hundred- Fifty -Six -'Thousand,  Nine, 
p.  40^>23,:i'2i»,   ForiY-M  illion  ;     Nine  -  H  undred  -  Twenty  -  Three  -  ThoMMi 

Three-  H  undreJ,  Tweutv-Nine. 
q,  «a4:tOH,*MO,Six-Hundrei-Four-MiUion;   Foui-Hundred-Six-TU(H>«a^j 

Six- Hundred -Forty, 
r,  7,957  ;7;M*^'i79,  Seveu-Tlioui>and,  Niue-H  undred- Fifty -Seven- Million ;  ^ 

ven -H  undred'  F il\y - N  ine - Tbo usau d ,  F i v e- H  u  ndred-Se v  en  t v  - N  iuv 
s.   \i  1 9,^  I  :i;4 1 2,0 17,   Nine  -  H  undred  -  Nineteen  -Thousand,  lliree-  H  uudn^i 

Thirteen-Milhon ;  Four-Hundred-Twche-Thousiind,  Seveutecn 
I   7K;i0tMXIt;O15,.'Jl(\  Seventy- El j,dit- Billion;   Three- Hundred-Sixty*' 

I'housaud,  Four-Millian  ;  Fifteeu-T)iou<iiud»  Five-Hundred,  Ten. 
u,  91;tlCM3,:i4>0;lM:Hj,50(l>350,O««f,   Ninety-One  Trillion;  Three- Hundrd 

lion;  Five-Hundred-MilUon;  Thrce*H undred- Fifty -Thousan*!,  Ni^*" 
V,  9H7;H54,3'21  ;l23,45rt;7«y,K87;7H7,K77,  Nine-Hundred-Ei^hty-Seven-U^*' 

driUion  ;   Six-Hundred-Fifty-Frtur-Thou>iand,  Three-Hundred-T^vc^ 

Hue-Trillitm :   One- H until ed-Twentv-Three-Thou-^and,  Four-HuDiVr^J^^ 

Fi  lly  -  S  i  X  - 1 J  ill  i  on  ;   Se\  en  -  H  u  iidred  -  Ei  gh  ty  -  N  ine  -  lli  ousantl^  E  ij 

11  unil  red -Eighty -Seven-Mill  ion ;   Seveu-il  undred- Eighty  *vSevtii-T 

sand,  Eight-HuTulred-Seventy-Seven. 

I  am,  my  dear  Mr.  Editor, 

Your  obliged  and  ohedient  servant, 

Anotube  Lovtjii  OF  Preciskf^ 


iVt«A- 
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%ttart^  from  CljaigtK. 


THE     CLEROYtfA?<    WHO   NK01EOT8    HIS   &CHOOL   CANNOT   MANAGE    HIS 


FinBT  he  must  Iry  to  obiaiji  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  each  individt^ 
raetiiher  of  his  eonji;re^^aiic>n,  and  learn  all  he  can  perUiinin^  to  them  ;  a^ 
there  is  no  melhotl  hv  ^\mh  this  can  he  effected  with  the  sjiine  faciUly  a-*  hr^ 
eonslanl  siiperiiiteiidence  of  the  scliooL  I'arishioneis  are  usimlly  not  plcaJiS^ 
when  thev  perceive  that  we  are  anxious  to  l>feonie  iici|uaiuied  with  tlic*^ 
dfHuestie  Imhils,  and  unlessf  we  are  aware  of  the  mauner  in  whieh  they  condu^ 
themselves  at  home,  how  shall  we  he  ahle  lo  judj^e  of  their  spiritual  state' 
But  when  we  show  an  iJiterent  in  llie  jirogrcfis  of  their  children,  they  are  almoe^ 
always  p:rati lied  at  receiving  our  visits,  and  seem  ready  to  oi>en  to  us  all  th 
secrets  of  their  hearts.  There  is  no  method  hy  v\hich  we  can  oh  tain  mj  re^id^ 
an  eotriiuce  into  the  eonfidencc  tif  a  parent,  as  tliroiigli  the  education  of  tM 
children.  Affain,  the  ehihlren  themselves,  as  they  gradually  grow  up  unde:^ 
mir  hands,  are  the  very  pLiTious  on  whom  our  most  anxiiMJs  c;irt  must  he  di*^ 
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83CT1UCTS    FROM    CHARflKs,  R^ 

Alivwi,  They  are  th«  iiulividiial^  who  are  moHt  likely  %o  fjill  into  the  suarcss  iif 
ihe  iiftflil.  the  flesh,  and  the  devil ;  and  if  we  have  wiilched  them  iit  school,  we 
^hni\  hii\^  Ht'*[mTed  the  best  clew  to  j^iide  us  iu  our  tle!iliii;L:s  with  iheiii  nfter- 
**^^j».  In  every  point  of  view»  then,  it  is  of  the  utniosi  im]^orti«rce  thwi  the 
c*4iraie  should  watcn  over  the  rising  generation ;  and  I  am  persuaded  itiat  no 
«rler|.nrmiin  can  prrfonn  \m  duty  an  a  watchman  ;  that  no  man  will  be  able  to 
^=anv  on  <H;clesia5tical  diseiidine  properly,  who  U  not  a  IVefjueiti  visiter  and 
teacher  in  Hn  own  school.  My  own  ctxxn  ictioii  is,  tliat  a  I'lergyman  who  nepf- 
i«icl&  his  school,  even  when  he  does  not  neglect  his  pjirish,  which  is  gurjeniUy 
the  case,  will  never  be  able  to  manage  the  concenis  of  it,  from  the  want  of  that 
acqaaintance  witb,  and  inrtuence  over  his  people,  which  the  nerfonnance  of  tliat 
put  of  his  duty  would  have  provided  for  him.^ — Charge  btf  the  Bishop  of  Sofhr 
mmiMmn,  1843. 

SEPJAATK    SCHOOLS   FOE    BOTS   AND   OIRl-S, 

If  may  be  w*ell  to  consider  how  far  the  intermixture  of  the  sexes,  in  our 
palish 'schools,  may  tend  to  injure  ibe  lone  of  moral  feeling  of  the  youiij^ 
tomeo :  how  far  a  want  of  attention  to  the  little  proprieties  of  life,  whieh 
frttjuently  takc-s  place  in  such  schools,  may  tend  to  deaden  thiit  delicjicy  of 
frrWri'j'  in  the  female  mind,  which  is  stj  powerful  a  barrier  against  the  begio- 
»  I ;  and  r  am  quite  5ure  thai  whenever  it  is  practicable,  it  is  dcjiirable 

t'  u  separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls. — Ibid. 

C41*KCHItSDCO   IN    ITS   BKABOIO    UPON   TMK    VISITATION'   OF   THE   StCK. 

PtBLic  preaching  is  but  a  part  of  religious  teachings  and  it  will  not  prevail^  as 
^e  cuttld  desire,  without  its  proper  adjuncts  and  subsidiary  iTiHtruineuts  to  pre- 
pttie  for  it  and  to  accompany  it*  1  dit  not  mean  that  a  word  may  not  strike, 
»iid,  by  lro<i's  blessings,  upon  after  consideration,  tell  occjisionallv,  m  as  lo  do 
Permanent  good*  But  we  speak  commonly  to  such  as  are  neither  wi^^e  nor 
'nlling^and  to  very  many  who  have  never  been  exercised  in  emiKiderini)  at  all. 
To  meet  the  difficulty^  however,  there  is  the  primitive  ordinance  of  catechis- 
^^Bl  ^'^*^  churcb  has  also  provided  us  with  a  catechism,  and  the  ruhnc  says, 
**  The  curate  of  every  parish  shall  diligently,  upon  Sundays  and  holy-days, 
*fter  the  second  lesson  at  evenitig  prayer,  openly  in  the  cbureb  iuiftniet  and 
*^OTiW  so  many  children  of  his  parish  sent  unto  him  as  he  shall  think  conve- 
**ient,  in  some  part  of  this  catecbism.'* 

I  jsmde  this,  however,  a  special  subject  of  address  to  you  in  1 83'),  and  tbcre- 

^^e  am  not  going  to  enlarge  upon  it  now.     Bui  one  short  sentence  which  I  then 

^Hed  from  Dean  Comber,  I  will  repeat : — **  Sermons, "  lie  siiys,  "  can  never  do 
^Htd  im  an  uncatechLsed  congregation."  11"  he  is  right,  let  those  who  are  zeal- 
'^lij,  for  rubrics,  be  zealous  for  this.  It  is  a  good  deal  more  than  a  direction  tor 
**fderly  proceeding,  and  the  neglect  of  it  wil!  be  no  better  supplied  by  a  second 
^^rroon,  than  a  neglect  of  common  aritlimelic  would  be  hy  a  lecture  on  algebm. 
^  this,  however,  I  will  not  now  dwell.  Only  you  will  l>car  with  mc,  if  I 
*^vert  to  a  single  point  which  will  go  far  lo  prove' the  necessity  and  advanbigc 
^*f  this  preparatory  metbod. 

There  is  a  part  of  our  work  in  which  we  often  meet  with  wliat  i*«^'ell  nigh 
♦^rii,u. li  t^i  break  our  hearts  if  we  truly  love  the  souls  of  men,  inasmuch  as  in 
'^1*  -Ijing  of  it  we  are  often  called  upon  lo  he  teaefu'n  ftui  nf  seasmi.  I  mean, 
^^*ifii  no  work  of  instruclion  ought,  iu  rea.s4jn,  to  lie  upon  us,  or  cau  be  prose- 
<^uied  hopefully,  though  the  necessity  is  extreme.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  rixita^ 
'oq  of  th^  rfttX  We  go  to  see  a  grovvn  inati ;  he  has  been  a  regidar  churcli-goer ; 
**(  have  seldom  missefl  him,  and  so  we  imagine  that  we  have  now  onlv  to  refer 
^in*  uj  what  he  knows,  that  he  may  fix  his  mimi  upon  it  in  the  special  manner 
^a  his  situation  calls  for.  He  bears  us,  He  asscut"?,  piobiihly,  to  every  word 
*e  say ;  but  a  few  questions  put  to  him  will  suffice,  1  do  not  say  always,  but 


L 
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*fif  to  disco vtif  t*>  us  that  he  knows  tutthinff.     Indeed  sometime Q^ 
ess  of  speech  we  uiay,  we  can  ^l  no  thing  out  of  Lim  iti  K^fj 
m  much  OH  certify  n^  iLul  he  iloe?*  t^ven  now  talEc  ovir  m<smmg>   J 
iis«  alas !  too  oflan^     But^  my  Reveret^d  brnthreo,  1  haie  ieen  iln* 
e4li  of  many  youii|?  perst>jis,'  who  huve,  to  my  knowledi^  receved 
eateeh«ticftl  insmictiou  which  I  tliiok  so  uecessaiy ;  Mud  cemnif 
leel^  have  showu  tbemsclve!}.     I  do  not  moan  to  «xaggeiale,   I  w 
pronouDce  where  God  is  judge  himself,  bnt  thit  I  mJH  affirm  hsd 
it  I  have  searcely  seen  a  single  cttse  where  the  voung  pcr&ijD bt^ 
i  ft>nie  very  important  reiipects,  in  a  better  coudliioti  through  ibe 
wiiii  hiuif — where  he  hus  not  been,  at  Wu«;t«R>  far  the  better,  u  tbi' 
taken  up  reajdily  at  tliai  point,  at  which  our  \isitation  serviee  ftt^ 
iielc  persim  U>  be,  when  it  directs  its  exhorutit^u  to  him,  aad  w^ 
be  exaniiniMi  toiiching  bis  fkitli  and  his  repentance.    And  tei» 
my  present  argnment,  when  I  state  il  as  1  do^aa  the  ordinary  resultT 
iren  Imving  htjcn  put  in  some  way  to  schc*ol,  nor  yet  af  their  hamf 
ly  the  chnrch  cjiteehisui  by  role^  hilt  of  iheir  hwvtug-  b^n  4:ate<;hdi- 
Hed^  lis  well  as  continually  ex4imijie4  in  its  eontcut^  as  the  rabiic 
intends* 

hbing  make  way,  theu,  for  preachin|j; ;  but  if  it  cAnnot  he  m  nl^fK 
least  help  to  elementary  ijiatruclion  those  who  were  not  nnd^r  jm 
th,  by  catechUinj^  children  *'  opeuly  in  the  chnrch,"  tit  their  /wjnirtr, 
child,— on©  of  their  own  perlmps,— as  you  meet  parent  wid  cliOJ 
tbetJ-  homes.  But,  at  all  events,  the  people  of  our  charge  mn^tta 
>e  taught  and  admonished,  not  only  pulliclv,  but  from  hou^  ^^ 
ihb  we  all  utand  pledged  by  our  vow,*  antf  it  b  alw  absL-kidT 
nd  will  prove  nr^linarily  of  great  advantage  in  ms.  For  by  the  intK- 
aming,  whilst  we  convince  the  people  that  we  take  aii  intertst  ti 
omc  aho  to  aequaint  ouraehes  with  theit  habits  of  thinliJif,  "^ 
i&rticular  prejudices  and  errors,  and  to  see  how  we  may  orHe  (sc 
mrses  so  as  to  condescend  to  men  of  low  estate.'" — Fr&m  a  Chr^ 
Edward  Bather^  Archdeacon  nf  Salop ^  1843. 


CKILDHOOP, 


Yea,  Christ  himself  is  seen  a  holy  child, 
Sitting  His  heavenly  Father's  courts  among. 
Then  tnrh&t,  O  Lord,  'mong  men  hy  sin  beg:iii!'d» 
Is  for  thy  temple  meet,  but  childhood  imde&i'd  ? 

Sweet  childhood,  shadow  of  celestial  lovc» 

Train 'd  to  look  up  anrtholda  parent's  hand, 

And  ever  lift  the  eye  to  One  above  ; 

Which  knows  not  yct^  while  it  obeys  comnmnd, 

Hopes  all,  and  all  believes ;  Elysian  land, 

Where  that  which  is  most  lovely,  seems  most  true ! 

Sweet  unsuspecting  childhood,  whose  sweet  wand 

Bids  fair  enchanting  scenes  arise  to  view, 

Fiunt  emblem  of  that  love  that  maketh  all  things  new  1 

Thou  dost  o'er  all  thine  own  dear  charms  difnse, 

And  through  our  wear)*  life  we  turn  to  thee 

As  to  a  fountain  fresh,  where  heavenly  dews, 

Are  on  each  scene,  and  after  all  we  flee 

To  what  we  loved  in  holier  infancy ; 

Meek  childhood,  in  my  soul  again  arise 

Drinking  the  air  of  immortality, 

Thou  shed'st  o'er  life  a  gleam  of  paradise. 

Lifting  the  earth  to  heaven  or  bringing  down  the  skies  ! 

Blest  is  the  child,  when  childhood's  innocence 

Watches  around  like  some  unearthly  speU^ 

Ere  it  bus  flown  before  the  manlier  sense  ; 

Instinctive  spirits^  which  in  virtue,  dwell, 

Keep  ward  witliin  and  from  their  citadel 

Fly  to  the  cheek  at  cver>'  thought  of  blame. 

Conscious  of  weakness  c*en  in  doing  well, 

Anticipate  in  fear  the  glowing  shame, 

7*he  fear  of  ill  more  pure  than  virtue's  boasted  name. 

Great  be  the  beed,  nor  word  nor  deed  unclean 
Should  soil  that  mirror  which  reflects  the  skies, 
For  evil  angels  watch  around  unseen 
To  spoil  that  bloom,  so  dear  in  heavenly  eyes, 
Which  nothing  can  recalL     0,  learn  to  prixe 
That  ignorance,  let  manhood  wait  awhile : 
Manhood  must  learn  of  childhood  to  be  wise 
In  wisdom  prized  of  God,  and  free  from  guile : — 
Her  very  light  deceives^  her  wisdom  doth  dclile. 

{Frrnn  the  Baptutety.) 


I. 

The  glittering  grass,  with  dew  stars  bright, 
Is  all  astir  with  twinkling  light ; 
What  pity  such  a  fair  array, 
So  soon  is  meant  to  melt  away  I 


Yet  hath  God  given  those  drops  a  power. 
To  raise  the  grass,  and  cheer  the  flower  j 
Ail  the  hot  Qoon  their  grace  shall  bide, 
And  freah  shall  foil  at  eventide. 


TOB    tniTOk'ir    rOUTFOLlO. 

X 
So,  day  by  day,  O  Lord,  renew. 
The  s^rnce  of  my  baptistnal  dew  ; 
I,et  its  sweet  power  be  with  me  now. 
As  when  it  sparkled  on  my  brow. 

And  evermore  that  gift  be«tow, 

WhUe  in  thy  garden  here  I  grow ; 

That  still  to  heaven  my  growth  may  tend. 

From  wheoce  those  blessed  dews  detcend, 

[Rev,  TMo9.  Whgtehead,) 


Cl)t  lEtJitot'd  ipQitfolio. 


TWK    RV5IPATH1K9   OK   S    PUHLlG   SCHOOL    MOllE     IMPORTi.NT   THAN  THE    Ur>S90)«S' 

Be-vb  then  in  mind,  I  beseech  you^  ihiit  the  years,  few  though  lliey  he,  thai 
you  will  pass  in  tins  place,  will  miimly   sUinip  your  diameters  and  your  coo- 
dilion  ft»r  time  and  fur  eteniity.      Ve  are  M^-nt  liere  to  receive  ilie  liberal  educii- 
lioii  uf  ('bnstian  pentlemen^  ami  no  small  part  of  ibat  educiition  is  ^hai  yoU 
will  mutually  impart  to  each  ulht  r.      Haliits  and  modes  of  thtmpht  and  i<.tne^ 
of  fceliTip,  b<»tli  jjnod  and  evil,  are  quickly  fomied  and  developed  amid  tbr 
social  sympalbies  of  a  large  school,  and  axe  far  more  important  in  llieir  re«;ult^ 
than  tlic  instruciioij  of  iciichers  or  the  lessons  of  books.     It  is  l»y  the  iVee  inter-' 
course  of  equals  that  priilc  ami  selfishness  and  conceit  are  to  be  subdued,  that 
vhe  mind  is  to  learn  to  depeml  upt>n  its  own  resonrces,  to  despise  what  is  mean 
and  hase,  and  to  give  honour  wliere  biiiiour  is  due. — BUhop  of  Salubunf'*  Ser- 
mon itt  the  (Jjirning  of  Clergy  Sans  Sciio&l  at  Marlhormtgh. 

FARE?«T»  THE   BEST  TEICHEHS^    A\t>   noilE   THE   BEST  SCHOOL* 

It  is  not  in  the  cburch  that  the  t  i*=k  of  rclipous  education  can  be  fully  acc<iin- 
plished.     It  is  under  your  own  roofs,  under  your  own  eyes,  and  in  Uie  siic«:ed 
retlreluent  of  your  owti  homes.     It  is  you  ah>ue  who  can  know  the  various 
characters  of  your  little  children,  and  follow  the  progressive  opening  of  tlieir 
minds,  and  adapt  all  your  instructions  to  their  wani*i  aud  tbetr  c^ipacities.     Ii 
iii  vou  alone  who  are  always  with  them,  wbu  can  seize  the  happy  m*iment  whco 
instnictiou  will  best  be  received,  aud  avail  yourselves  of  all  the  little  incidents  i 
of  life,  froni  which  wisdom  mav  he  putheied  ;  and,  abotc  all^  it  i?.  you  aloue  | 
who  can  convey  instn»ction  to  them  iu  that  tone  of  parentiil  teuderuefs,  which  i 
no  otlier  huumn  voice  can  imilate,  Eiud  to  which  God  hath  opcnetl  every  foun- 
iitiri  of  ibe  hurajwi  heart.^^^^iVow*^  Snmom. 

KVEHY   TEACHER   SMOFLH    LKABN    ULTIJi,   IE    TOSSIBLE, 

I  woi  I  D  rccommeiHl  to  every  teacher  who  has  or  can  create  an  oppoi 
become  acquainted  with  some  other  lan^iapc  beside  llie  English. 

If  possible,  he  should  Icaru  something  of  the  Latin  language.     Tl 
for  so  doing  are  brielly  tliesc :—  ^  ,,     ,.  *  *     i    ,      ^ 

L  It  is  one  of  tlie  great  souttes  of  English,  particularly  of  most  of  tl 
we  call  dictiiuiary  words.. 

2.  It  is  die  parent  of  all  the  langtmges  of  the  Soutli  of  Europe. 

3.  It  has  fonocd  the  study  of  \wm\s  all  llie  best  writers  in  English, 
with  ibr  kuowlc«Vc  ot'  i!  we  AvaW  bcttcf  undeislaml  tlicir  Wiirks. 


OOiUMEKT^. 
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4'  AD  Its  forms  of  speech  and  idiam  are  extrt:inely  uultl;e  thvi$c  of  our  lan- 
fTUHgpf  mid  wc  therefore  get  from  it  a  better  knowledj^e  oJ  luiig-iiage 
ia  geueml. 

^^  Tntni^Iatiiig  from  it  is  otie  of  the  best  and  surest  ways  of  improving  the 
nyle. 

fi'  Its  study  grives  au  admiiahlc  discipline  to  tlie  fucultics, 

(ne  SchoolinasttTt  %  Cr\  B.  Emrrson,  M.A.^  New  York.) 

HINTS  TO  I,JWW  5TUUKNT8, 

hn  like  an  hermit^ work  like  a  slave — lejim  every tbinp — read  men  as  well 
*3brt(j|s — ^mingle  in  all  busine^js — slmii  all  plejL**iire — for  one  hour  you  dedi- 
ortt  to  reading  give  two  to  reflectioii,  tliree  to  obser*ation.  Deem  no  art  nor 
•ciBBce  wurtliless — accustom  yourself  to  aet  as  well  as  to  deMherate — 1*>  speak 
istcllas  10  think — coniirm  reudinj^  by  pnvctiee,  antl  improve  prsicticc  by 
iWfliijp — store  your  mind  \iitli  all  sorts  of  knowledge,  you  ne^er  know  when  it 
^11  he  recjuired^  and  even  that  which  is  not  useful  will  always  prove  onminen- 
taWtjT  iiietht)d5,  make  your  own— iidopt  those  you  liiid  most  apt ;  experience 
iathis  Hill  he  the  best  teacher,  your  own  habits  the  best  ailiiser.  There  is  no 
wpj  road  to  knowledge,  and  but  one  golden  rule — work  *  work  !  work ! — Law 


JSQiunuiiH. 


PERlODlCAi   INSrECTION    OF    PABOtHIAL    S<JHOOL8. 

AwuyoE^Ejrrs  have  been  made  by  the  government  for  tlie  periodical  inspec- 
tiooof  all  sehmds  aided  by  public  gmnts,  and  of  oilier  schools  iu  union  with 
^Nalioaal  Society,  which  may  invite  inspection.  No  condition  is  required 
fioBiCibe  clergy  beyond  the  signature  of  a  form  iff  application,  us  evidence  id' 
w  CBOciif reuce  of  the  maj<»r  part  of  the  trustees,  or  managers  of  the  scboyJs, 
*iwl  la  a  protif  that  the  govermneut  are  nut  inconsiderately  requested  lo  pro- 
•iiie  fur  the  periodical  inspection  of  any  sehoolsi  and  that  the  requisite  ar- 
'^^ements  having  been  made,  the  iuKpection  will  not  be  inieniipled  witliout 
Sufficient  reason.  Xo  expense  xdll  accrue  to  any  school  in  consequence  of  the 
*«spaliou,  the  whole  charge  of  which  will  be  l>ome  by  the  eommiltce  of  conn* 
^il  on  Education.  All  the  inspectors  of  Church  of  England  schools  are  appointed 
•^yhtr  Majesty,  upon  the  rei^i>mmeiid;»iiou  of  the  committee  of  eouiuil,  witli 
^*  concurrence  of  the  archbisli op  of  tlie  pTOvince,  who  bas  alstt  the  power  of 
'^TlMiawing  his  eoueurrence  in  any  such  appointment,  whereupon  Oie  powers 
*iid  emoluments  of  the  inspector  cease.  The  gazette  recently  contained  the 
'^Miittof  two  inspectors;  \ii,^  the  Rev.  H.  Mosely,  who  is  appointed  inspector 
*^  Ihc  midland  districts,  anrl  the  Ecv.  F,  C.  Ct»ok  for  the  eastern.  The  Rev. 
'*olm  Allen  conunue^  in  office,  and  superintends  tlie  inspection  of  the  stuUhera 
district  It  is  understood  that  the  committee  of  council  intend  V>  iippoint  two 
**ti>ei  inspectors  forthwith ;  viz.,  one  for  the  noilhcm  tli strict,  and  one  for  the 
^«tem,  and  llial  ere  long  tliey  may  appoint  an  inspccloi  for  Wrdes.  The 
*™rter  and  position  of  the  present  inspectors  are  the  best  indication  of  the 
ationft  rec|nired  by  the  committee  of  council  for  these  appointments  ; 
■t-  racanden  now  existing  are  understood  not  to  be  tilled  up,  because  the 
<^'^^Ditaittee  liave  not  hitherto  been  able  to  select  gentlemen  qualified  by  the 
P^iAi  knowledge,  experience,  and  skill  required  for  the  beneficial  inspection 
^ptixjchiol  schools.  The  clergy  will  derive  some  useful  iol'ormation  as  to  llie 
Jn^ngcment*  for  inviting  inspection  trom  the  ]«erusal  of  a  circular,  which  has 
^^B  «ent  frora  the  council  olFice,  in  answer  tn  very  numerous  applications  for 
itMpeotiou  from  tbe  diocese  of  Winchester, and  vvhicli  has  met  with  the  geuenil 
•Jw  rmmediate  concurrence  nf  ilie  clergy  to  whom  it  has  been  addressed. 


^ 


DOCtTHKNT*. 

•.•  The  foUawing  are  the  documents  referred  to : — 

COMMtTTElS    or   CoCWCtL    OK    E0T:CATIO5, 

CoL'KciL  Office,  Whitbaall, 

Rvn  Sin, — Your  appUcatioo  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education^ 

i^iiestifig  them  to  pn»nde  for  the  inspection  of  the 

ScliooL,  has  been  submitted  to  their  Lordships.  ^ 

Mv  Lords  had  prcYiously  communicated  to  your  Diocesan  the  course 
which  they  deemed  it  expedient  to  pursue,  and  I  am  directed  to  furnish  vou 
with  a  copy  of  that  letter,  and  of  the  extract  from  their  Lordship's  minute  w 
which  it  refers. 

I  also  transmit  tlie  enclosed  form  of  a  Letter  of  Application  and  LiceTi5*i 
requesting  my  Lords  to  include  your  school  in  their  arrangements  for  perf«^' 
ical  inspection,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  onler  in  council,  dated  tlie   1-  ^ 
of  August,  1840,  referred  to  in  that  letter. 

You  are  reo nested  to  ascertain  who,  according  to  the  provisions  o^  *^* 
trust  deed  of  t lie  School,  are  the  tm^'*'^'^ 

or   managers,  and  to  procure  their  signatures  to  this  document. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  the  application,  sigrned  by  the  majority  or  ^ 
trustees  or  managers  of  the  school,  my  Lords,  adverting  to  their  u^^-^^"*? 
pn>viding  for  the  periodical  inspection  of  schools  aided  by  public  grants^  ™ 
to  their  instructinns  to  in-spectors  of  schools,  dated  August,  1840^  Clau^^^**' 
will  consider  in  what  way  they  can  make  arrangemenLs  that  your  school  '^^^J 
be  periwlically  visited  in  the  route  of  the  inspector,  in  accordance  with  t  B^,*^ 
instructions,  it  being  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  provide  for  the  |ierii>ci-^**^ 
inspection  of  schools  aided  by  public  grants, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Reverend  Sir, 

To  tlie  Rev.  Your  obedient  Servant, 

(Cop^  of  a  Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  WincheHer.J 

Committee  of  Cor xcii,  on  EnrcAT^^^' 
Co  owe  11.  OrricE,  Whitehai^l,  __^.    ] 
December  30,  1^^:   i 
My  Louo  Bishop, — Tire  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  have  n?ce«^J.* 
had  under  their  consideration  your  Lordship's  letter,  requesting  that  ^:^Jt" 
Allen,  as  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schook,  might  be  directei^^^ 
inspect  the  schools  in  the  Diocese  of  Winches ter. 

Upon   the  fullest  consideration  of  the  whole  subject  of  inspection,  ^^ 

Lorcls  have  agreed  to  the  enclosed  rainute,  which  I  am  instructed  to  tnu^     '^ 
to  it  to  yotir  Lordship.  ' 

The  inspectors  will  be  directed  to  devote  themselves,  in  the  first  place^^.^ 
tlie  examination  of  those  schools  which  have  f>een  aided  Ijy  public  gran-  Vj 
but  if  the  trustees  of  other  schools  are  de?^ irons  to  secure  for  their  echc^^^rf 
the  benefits  of  periodical  inspection,  they  may  apply  (in  a  form  which  will  ^ 

furnijihed  by  the  inspector)  for  the  sanctioji  elf  the  Committee  of  Council.     ^  *?! 
the  inclusion  of  such  schools  in  the  district  assigned  to  the  inspector  of  t^^^ 
neighbourhood. 

Aly  Lords  have  confided  to  Mr.   Allen  the   inspection  of  the  sonth^^*"'  i 
counties,  including  the  dioceses  of  Canterbury,  Winchester,  and  Chich*^^^/ 
ter,  and  my  Lords  will  be  ready  to  receive  applications  from  the  trustees  . 

tcbools  in  the  Diocese  of  Winchester,  and  to  provide  for  their  periodi*^* 
inspection. 

I  have  the  honour,  &c,, 

fSigmdJ    J,  P.  Kat  Suuttuswortu* 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester. 


i 


Ill  (vmneetloii  with  Gie  National  Hodety  «fld  the  KnUhUihed  Chiiivli, 

put  England  and  Wales  ;  and  another  for  the  schools  in  connection 

I  British  and  Foreign  School  Society, 

lir  Lordahipsi  will,  therefore,  recommend  to  Her  Majesty  to  appoint, 

pft  may  be,  such  an  additional  number  of  inspectors  as  will  b-e  suffi- 

^sure  a  periodical  in^^jec-tiou  in  tlie  most  poDulons  and  mamifactur- 

plets,  once,  at  least,  in  every  half-year,  oi  tiiose  schools  connected 

k  National  Society  or  Established  dbnrch,  wliich  have  been  aide^l  by 

DC  grants. 

like  manner  their  Lordsliips  will  provide  for  a  periodical  inspection 

Aools  in  connection  wiih  the  Brituh  and  Foreign  School  Society,  in 

^  Lordships  cannot  doubt  that  the  effects  of  such  a  system  of  inspec-^ 
p  be  the  improvement  of  the  schools  visited,  as  well  as  an  increase  of 
forts  to  promote  elementary  education,  and  they  will  thereby  be 
lienjafler  to  determine  whether  It  may  not  be  expedient  to  provide  in 
r  manner  for  a  periodical  inspection  of  other  districts," 


I        Ai  the  Ckfuri  at  Buckingham  Palace^  the  IQth  of  August^  I840» 

I  THE    QUEEX'a    MOST    EXCELLENT    MAJKSTT,    IN    COUNCIL. 

^EA9  there  was  this  day  read  at  the  Board,  a  Report  from  the  Lords 
Jommittee  of  Council  on  Education,  dated  the  15th  July  ult.,  in  the 
Ikllowing-,  viz. — 

1^  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education^  beg-  leave 

[to  recommend  to  your  Majesty  that  the  following  arrangements  be 

IT  the  inspection  of  such  schools  as  are  in  connection  witn  the  Na- 

Ichool  Society,  or  with  the  Church  of  England. 

t-That  before  we  recommend  to  your  Majesity  any  person  to  be  ap- 

to  inspect  schools  receiving  aid  from  the  public,  the  promoters  of 

llate  themselves  to  be  in  connection  with  the  National  Society,  or  the 

I  i»f  England,  we  should  be  authorised  to  consult,  the  Archbishops 

Tbury  and  York,  each  with  regard  to  his  own  province,  and  that  the 

[lops  should  be  at  liberty  to  suggest  to  us  any  person  or  persons  for 

,  and  that  without  their  concurrence  we  should  recom- 
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that  the  general  instructions  Eiliatl  be  communicated  to  the  Archbtsha|i8  be- 
fore they  are  finally  Baocttonett  hv  ti!<, 

*''  We  are  further  of  opinion,  tliat  eRch  of  the  sAtd  inspectors,  %i  tlie  fame 
time  that  he  iJre?ients  any  report  relating  to  such  schools  to  the  Canuiiittee 
of  the  Privy  Council,  should  he  directed  to  transmit  a  duplicate  thereof  to 
the  Arrhbishop  of  the  province,  and  should  also  send  a  copy  to  th©  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese  in  which  the  school  is  situate,  f*>r  hLs  information. 

**  We  are  further  of  opiiiit>n,  that  the  grants  of  money  which  we  may  re- 
eommenil  to  your  Majesty  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  numlier  of  ehildrea 
educated,  and  the  amount  of  money  raised  by  private  contribution,  with  the 
power  of  making  exceptions  in  certain  ca^es,  the  grounds  of  which  will  be 
stated  in  the  annual  returns  to  parliament.'* 

Her  Majesty  baring"  taken  the  said  report  into  consideration  was 
pleaded,  by  and  with  the  adrice  of  Her  Privy  Council,  to  approve  thereof; 
and  the  Lord  President  of  the  Couocil  is  to  take  the  necessary  steps  herein 
accordingly. 

To  the  Right  Honorable 

The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  EducatUm. 

Mt  Lords, — The  undersigned  being* 
of  the  school  for  the  education  of  the  cliildren  of  the  pooFt  in  the  parish 
of  in  the  county 

of  request  that  your  Lordsliips  will  provide  for  the 

periodical  inspection  of  this  school  by  an  Inspector  ap|>ointed  under  tlie 
order  in  council,  dated  10th  of  August,  1840,  and  will  cause  this  school 
to  be  peritHlically  examined  in  conformity  with  the  instructions  issued  undiT 
that  order. 

The  undersigned  will  he  careful  to  secure  for  the  inspector,  at  his  periu* 
dical  viitits,  cverj'-  facility  for  the  examination  of  the  scholars  and  of  the  dis- 
cipline and  manage m cut  of  the  school. 

f  Signed  J  this  day  of  184 


BUiiUiti. 


lONOBANCK    AST)    CBEMB* 

IToujte  of  Coftection^  London. — From  n  return  made  to  the  Visiting  Justices '  t 
the  House  of  Correction,  Cold  imth-ficld?^,  it  appears  that  out  of  1,0<M  prisoutT- 
con  lined  in  ih:it  nris^dn,  on  the  I3tli  instant,  viz.,  HM  males,  and  *^00  feiital*^ 
it  was  ascertained  thai  nine  males  could  read  and  write  well,  witli  a  knowMg' 
of  other  lunguaitires  *ind  arithmetic  ;  \)2  males  and  2,'i  females  could  read  aui 
write  well,  with  arithmetic  ;  25H  males  and  ftO  females  could  read  and  write* 
little;  274  males  and  \Q<y  Ibmules  could  only  read  a  little  j  and  209  males  an^ 
70  females  could  neither  read  nor  write  at  all. 

tlorff*fi>r*/iirr.— From  the  beginning  of  tlie  year  1843  to  llie  present  tiffl^ 
but  12  months,  there  hare  been  not  less  than  700  prisoners  whose  names  »P" 
peared  for  trial  on  the  calendars  of  Worcester  county  assizes  and  sessions !    Of 


*  The  sole  lni«tee  atiiJ  managtT,  qt  the  rtiiijor  part  of  the  lni«l«i>s  iitd  manH^e(& 


ikatfOO  prisoners  only  four  had  recehed  t&  su|H'nor  cducutioii,  maX  hut.  2il 
mid  lead  and  write  well :  while  3il6  could  read  and  write  iinperretnly,  iind  no 
less  than  ^1  had  l^eu  totally  denied  both  tliese  invaluuble  privileges.  Cuii- 
wming  the  attainments  of  the  reiDaiiiiiig  30  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. — 

COMPIBATXTR  IfUMBEB  OF  MBMBEBS   OF  THE    ITXtVEflSITV   OF   OXyoAD   ON 
JJU*.  1»  1840.  AND   JA.N.  I,  1844. 

rhtviDg  been  somewhat  unscrupulously  asserted  that  the  number  of  members  at 
Oiford  has  decreased  within  the  last  few  year*,  we  are  happy  to  lay  before  our  reader* 
the  icHluwing  oinvincing  proof,  not  only  that  such  ia  not  the  fact,  but  that  the  very 
Ttrmeof  the  statement  ia  the  truth  i— 

184a.  1844. 

h  UniveT^ity  College ^*„.. 238  254 

2.  Balliol 323  295 

3.  Merton    .^ -.» *- 141  160 

4.  Exeter 340  361 

5.  Oriel ». 331  321 

6.  Queen's » 292  305 

7.  New 154  \m 

9.  Lincoln 152  177 

9.  All  Soul* 106  114 

10.  Magdalen 173  180 

IL  Brasenose ,* 395  411 

12.  Corpus ^..... 126  132 

13.  Christ  Church 891  934 

14.  Trinity 284  293 

15.  St.  John's 245  276 

16.  Jesui 134  132 

17.  Wadham     * 261  281 

18.  Pembroke  „ 173  147 

19*  Worcester 246  275 

20.  St.  Mary  Hall 70  78 

21.  Magdalen 189  200 

22.  New  Inn 5.'V  76 

23.  St.  Albaji 23  20 

24.  St.  Edmund's.. 98  49 


5,440      5,682 


fnttlltgetttf. 


Society. — The  meetings  of 
|eoiDmittee  of  the  national  aodety  for 
tSng  the  education  of  the  poor  in 
Tinciples  of  the  established  church, 
t month  have  been  attended  by — 
■its   Grace   the   Lord  Archbishop  of 
"'Uiterbiiry ; 

l^^lTic   Lords  Bishops  of  London,  Win- 
^^*^ter.  Ripon,  Salisbury,  and  Lichfield ; 
Lord  Sandon,  M.P.; 
|D.  AcJand,  Esq.,  M.P. ; 
i  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Chichester; 
Archdeacon  Siticlair ; 
H.  H.  Noiris,  Rev.  H.  H.  Mil^ 
k.Eer*  i.  letiniogs,  Rev.  W    Short ; 


William  Cotton,  Esq.,  William  Davis 
Esq.,  G.  F.  Mathison,  Esq.,  and  Richard 
twining,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Thos.  Jackson,  M. A.,  Incum- 
bent of  St.  Peter's,  Stepney,  was  ap- 
pointed principal  of  the  Training  insti- 
tution at  Battcnea. 

The  treasurer  reported  that  the  special 
fund  amounted  to  £140^212  (on  the  16th 
of  February.  £i  41,730),  and  that  the 
sum  appropriated  in  grants  was  £20,5ri9. 

Schools  in  fifty  places  were  received 
into  union. 

Grants  to  sixty-seven  pLices,  amount- 
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ing  to  £6,500,  recommended  by  the  fl- 
oance  committee,  were  confirmed. 

The  grants  of  the  Bociety»  from  it« 
special  fund,  h«ve  been  intended  for  the 
two-fold  purpose  of  building  and  main- 
taining flchooU.  In  voting  grants  for 
building,  the  committee  have  alwmyfl 
been  prepared  to  offer  such  a&aistance 
aa  they  ooruidered  necc&aary  for  carrying 
any  well -arranged  plan  into  effect,  and 
at  the  same  time  likely  to  call  forth  the 
larigest  amount  of  local  subscriptions  and 
of  Bovemnient  aid.  In  some  caaes  they 
have  voted  a  second  grant  in  addition  to 
the  first,  either  because  the  government 
grant  was  smaller  than  they  expected ; 
because  the  expense  of  the  undertaking 
was  unexpectedly  or  unavoidably  in- 
creased ;  or  because  further  infotmation 
had  been  obtained  from  the  bishop  of 
the  diocesci  the  archdeacon,  the  rural 
dean,  the  incumbent,  the  factory  inspec* 
tor,  or  some  other  competent  authority, 
showing  that  the  local  aubacriptiofis  were 
in  full  proportion  to  the  resources  of  the 
place. 

As  regards  maintenance,  the  commit- 
tee have  always  bad  in  view  to  give  such 
temporary  support  at  the  opening  of  the 
wdtkwii  as  would  suffice  to  place  it  on  an 
efficient  basis,  and  a^ord  the  inhabitants 
of  the  place,  rich  as  welJ  as  poor,  oppor- 
tunity to  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
sound  elementary  education.  At  first 
the  committee,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  factory  inspectors,  guaranteed  a 
certain  sum  towards  meeting  the  ex- 
penses of  the  schoo!  for  one  or  two  years, 
upon  an  engagement  by  the  managers 
not  to  call  for  a  larger  portion  of  the 
guarantee  than  circumstances  indispen- 
sably required.  Afterwards  the  com- 
mittee considered  it  a  preferable  arrange- 
ment to  vote  a  definite  stim  absolutely, 
towards  providing  school-books  and  ma- 
terials, and  paying  the  teacher's  salary. 
Subsequently  to  the  late  minute  of  coun- 
cLl,  they  have  reduced  the  amount  of 
their  grants,  because  it  appeared  that 
fittings  and  materials  might  be  obtained 
from  the  parliamentary  vote.  In  some 
instances  the  committee  have  sent  a 
master  from  Westminster,  paying  a  por- 
tion of  his  salary,  or  have  offered  a  con- 
tribution towards  the  salary  of  a  master 
from  the  Chester  or  the  York  training 
institution.  They  have  also  voted  aid 
towards  building  or  purchasing  teachers' 
residences,  as  well  as  towards  repairing 
school-rooms  which  they  had  not  con- 
uted  to  build. 


Sociftf  for  ffromoHng  Ck/igtitm  JCn«v- 
ledj^e. — At  the  general  Meetifig  hdd  oa 
the  6th  of  February,  it  was  agreed  thai* 
the  following  members  form  the  Com- 
mittee of  General  Literature  and  Eduoa- 
tion  for  the  ensuing  year :- — 

Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Chichester. 

John  Leyccst«fr  Adolphua,  1 
Rev.  John  Alien. 
Thomas  Bell,  Esq. 
Rev.  R.  W.  Browne. 
Rev.  Thomas  Dale, 
Rev,  T.  G.  Hall. 
J.  R.  Hope,  Esq. 
J.  H.  Markland,  Esq. 
John  D.  Powles,  Esq. 
Rev.  William  Short. 
Dr.  Thomas  Watson. 

The  following  memorial  was  read  to 
the  Board  :— 

"  To  the  Board  of  the  Society  fiir  pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge, 

"We,  the  undersigned    Memben  of 
the  National  Schoolmasters'  Society  for 
Mutual  Improvement,  residing  in  Brad- 
ford,  Yorkshire,  and  its  vicinity,  humbly 
and  respectfully  request  the  favour,  that 
the  board  will  be  pleased  to  grant  us  the 
books  on  the  catalogue  of  the  Society 
for    promoting    Christian     Knowledgei 
which  we  beg  leave  to  mention  io  the 
subjoined  list,  or  as  many  of  them  as  tiie 
board  may  judge  best  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  library  for  our   instziiCtio^ 
use,  and  benefit, 

"  Persuaded  that  the  board  will  it 
once  perceive  the  great  importance  of 
the  situation  we  have  the  honour  of  HI* 
ling,  and  that  we  should  know  fully  iiid 
clearly  tlie  history,  nature,  and  conjti- 
tution  of  the  church  of  England,  bo  u 
to  be  able  to  communicate  chriitim 
knowledge  in  all  its  branches,  to  il»e 
numerous  children  under  our  csre,  ^^ 
by  God's  blessing  on  our  endesii'Wiis* 
they  may  be  preserved  from  the  io«f*" 
of  infidelity,  anarchy,  and  dissent  ^ 
confidently  hope  the  board  will  i5«* 
our  wishes.** 

The  petition  of  the  memorialiit*  *** 
strongly  recommended  to  the  Es^jou''^ 
consideration  of  the  board  by  the  R*** 
Dr.  Scoresby,  Vicar,  and  the  otlier  d«iKT 
of  Bradford. 

It  was  agreed  to  grant  books,  tcK  ^^ 
purposes  stated  in  the  memoriiLit^**^ 
value  of  7i  13a. 

UnwfrsUy  uf  Cambridge. — N< 
been  given  that  the  following  will  be 
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■mlDfttion  in  the  list  week 
erm.  1645. 
|>el  of  St.  MAthew ; 
Erideoces ; 

Testament  History ; 
ree  Olynthiac   OrationB  of 
uthenes. 
Ii  vid  1 5th  Satires  of  Juve- 

i  aim  been  giTcn  that  on 

i  I5th  of  Ocobcr  next,  aod 

g  dayti  there  will  be  an  ex- 

the  following  subjects : 

?k  Testament ; 

ties  of  Ignatius,  in  Greek ; 

ileal  llijtor)'; 

clesof  Religion,  and 

,rgy  of  tiie  Church  of  £ng- 

ination  will  be  open  to  all 
,  hniring  at  any  time  been 
rapondendum  qutaHonit 
tbenkielvea  to  be  eiamined. 
f  those  students  who  shall 
DiDatioQ  to  the  satisfaction 
iners  will  be  published  in 
7rder,  and  registered  in  the 

If  alter  this  examination 
an  examination  in 
rhirty  Psalms^  io  Hebrew, 
ents  aSf  having  their  nanies 
ibove  mentioned,  shall  offer 
D  be  examined^  and  the 
persona  who  shall  pass  this 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
U  be  published  and  regis- 
nanner  already  described. 
iirous  of  presenting  them- 
It  examinations  must  tend 
ea.  on  or  before  the  1 0th  of 
Each  of  the  examiners^  who 

lua  Professor  of  Divinity ; 
pret  Professor  of  Divinity  ; 
JUS  Professor  of  Hebrew, 

remembered  that  the  Bp. 
aa  given  noticei  that  after 
5,  no  graduate  of  this  uni- 
t  admitted  by  him  as  a  can- 
sacon's  orders,  who  has  not 
>luntary  theological  exami- 

regatlon,  held  Feb.  9tb,  a 
ncea  were  passed,  but  the 
mportaoce  was  the  accep- 
f  UniTenity  of  the  propo- 
Bamei,  for  the  foundation 
lip  on  the  terms  proposed 
denuLO.  These  terms  take 
ilile  apace  in   the  printed 


paper,  but  are  mainly  comprised  in  the 
following  features  of  The  Barnes'  Scho* 
larsuiPk — First  election  to  take  place 
after  the  death  of  the  founder's  sister. 
Electors,  the  Vice-Chancellor,  the  Regil 
Profe&son  of  Divinity  aiid  Civii  Ijkw,  the 
Lucaaian  Professor  of  Mathematics,  and 
the  Public  Orator.  These  to  be  guided 
conscientiously  in  their  election  by  the 
following  rule ;— *'  In  his  eligendi^  prae- 
cipua  ratio  semper  habeatar  ingenii, 
doctrinsc,  virtutis,  et  inopiae  ;  ut  quo 
roagis  quisque  ex  eligendorum  numero 
his  rebus  antecellat^  eo  magia^  ut  aequum 
sit,  praBferatur.'* 

Candidates  to  be  undergraduates  in 
their  first  year,  and  from  Chnst*s  Hos- 
pital, St.  Paul's,  or  Merchant  Tailors* ; 
if  none  such  apply,  the  scholarship  to  be 
open.  If  the  scholar  pass  not  the  usual 
University  examinations,  the  scholarship 
to  be  ipso  facto  vacant.  Scholamhip  to 
be  held  four  years,  unless  death  inter- 
vene^  degrading,  or  going  out  in  Bye 
Term,  rustication,  or  expulsion^ — any  of 
which  occurring,  it  shall  be  ipso  faeto 
vacated.  The  other  regulations  are  mi- 
nor matters  of  course.  The  value  of  the 
scholarahip  is  the  interest  on  £2,000 
3  per  cent.  Consolidated  Bank  Annui- 
ties. 

Houie  of  Commont. —  Mr*  Wyse,  be- 
fore the  House  proceeded  to  the  order 
of  the  day  (Feb.  7thJ,  wished  to  ask  the 
Right  Hon*  Baronet  the  Secretary'  for 
the  Home  Department,  a  question  of 
which  he  had  given  him  notice  yesterday. 
The  Right  Hon.  Baronet,  having  in  the 
present  and  preceding  sessions,  admitted 
that  there  unhappily  existed  much  im- 
morality and  much  crime,  arising  from 
gross  ignorance  in  this  country  ;  that 
this  ignorance  could  only  be  eradicated 
by  an  effective  system  of  education ;  and 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  Government  to 
see  that  such  education  was  provided ; 
but  having  yesterday  declared,  on  intro- 
ducing the  Factory  Bill,  that  it  was  not 
bis  intention  to  introduce  any  other  edu- 
cational  clauses  in  the  proposed  measure 
but  what  were  necessary  to  confirm  the 
existing  law,  nor  any  separate  measure 
for  general  education,  he  begged  to  ask, 
whether  it  was  the  intention  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  under  such  circum- 
stances, by  increased  pecuniary  grants, 
or  new  regulationi,  to  give  greater  effi- 
ciency and  extension  to  the  operations  of 
the  present  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  on  Education  ? 
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Sir  Jftme»  Grihom  B«id,  that  he  wqa 
not  prepared  to  ftns'wer  the  question  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Geatlerann.  With  res- 
pect to  the  amount  of  the  grant  voted 
in  the  estimates  to  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
powU  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  Oil  Education,  no  decision  had 
yet  been  taken  by  the  Government-  As 
for  new  orders  or  regulations  by  the  Com^ 
mltteeof  the  Privy  Council,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  greater  extension  or  effi* 
dency  to  their  operations,  he  was  enabled 
to  state,  that  some  fresh  orders  in  conn- 
cil  had  l>een  adopted,  which  he  should 
be  happy  to  lay  on  the  table  if  the  ho- 
nourable gentkman  wished  it,  and  woald 
move  for  their  production. 

On  the  I5lh  instant*  Mr  Wyse  moved 
for  copies  of  all  the  orders  in  council 
having  reference  to  the  distribution  of 
the  Barliamentary  grant  for  the  promo- 
tion of  general  education  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland. — Agreed  to.  [Some  of 
these  will  be  given  in  our  next  number  J 

School  of  Dengn,  Somermt  Home. — 
A  report  having  obtained  extensive  cir- 
culation, to  the  effect  that  the  school  for 
the  instruction  of  ladies  in  drawing  and 
engraving  upon  wood  had  been  atmn- 
doned.  inquiries  have  been  made,  and  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  the  rumour 
was  justified  in  part  by  a  suspension  of 
the  operations  of  the  school,  but  that 
such  is  by  order  of  the  council  again 
open  to  pupils.  The  temporary  closing 
of  the  school  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
efforts  of  several  wood  engravers,  who 
twice  roemorialiied  the  c:>uucil  and  ob- 
tained a  hearing  by  deputation,  the  de- 
putation insisting  that  the  formation  of 
of  a  school  for  the  education  of  ladles  in 
the  art  would  materially  interfere  with 
the  profession  of  wood-engraving,  re« 
ducjng  the  income  of  its  followers  by  the 
increase  of  qualified  persons,  and,  more- 
over, withdrawing  from  those  who  have 
position  and  standing  the  chance  of  ob- 
taining premiums  with  pupils,  white  all 
necessary  knowledge  could  be  acquired 
It  ao  small  a  rate  as  that  charged  by  the 
school  of  design.  It  was  urged  on  the 
other  side,  that  artists,  drawing-masters, 
design  draughtsmen,  and  other  profes- 
•nrSt  might  with  equal  propriety  advance 
the  same  reasons,  and  if  such  were  enter- 
tained, that  every  branch  of  instruction 
which  is  now  pursued  with  so  much  good 
must  be  altogether  abandoned.  The 
present  number  of  pupils  in  all  branches 
is  st>out  240. 


Leicesterthire.  ^  The  Rev. 
Bamaby,  M.  A.,  rector  of  Asfordby,  i 
Melton  Mowbray,  has  c:]used  to  be  erect*-, 
ed,  at  his  private  cost  (besides  giving 
ground  for  the  site)  two  spacious  anc^ 
handsome  school-rooms,  each  capable  t^ 
containing  sixty  children. 

Buihop*i  CitlU^e^  Calcutta.  — Extracts 
from  a  letter  of  the  Bishop  of  CaJcutta, 
to  his  Secretary  of  the  S.  P.  G.— *'  The 
venerable  Society  will  be  delightedj  aii^ 
sure,  to  learn  that  these  four  candidstts 
(the  one,  Mr.  Smith,  for  priest's  orders; 
the  others,  Mr.  Schleicher,  Mr.  LiiLstcdt 
and  Baboo  Gopal  Cbunder  Mittr€,  for  tbv 
order  of  deacons)   had    been  educstd, 
three  entirely,  and  one  in  part,  atBishop'i 
College.  Mr,  Schleicher,  of  BerliD>  whom 
you  sent  to  me  this  year,  is  a  very  lop^ 
rior  person,  full  of  love  and  seal,  of  ^ 
purest   Evangelical    principles,  end  tf 
likely  to  be  an    eminent    blessinf  ^ 
India  as  any  missionary  of  the  like  com- 
pass of  mind,  whether  of  the  Chun* 
Miisionary  or  Propagation  Society,  vit^ 
whom   1  have  been  ever  acquiiiited  ifl 
this  country. 

"  The  first  native  convert 
entirely  at  Bishop's  College,  i 
never  quitted  it  for  distant  c 
(as  roost  students  do)  aodwhobifD 
admitted  to  holy  orders,  is  Baboo,  i      ^ 
the  Rev,  Gopal  Chundcr  Mittre,  N>tl** 
Syndic  Fellow.   He,  like  Mr.  Schleic<)i?f. 
though  varying  greatly  in  castofcbi^ 
racter,  is  also  likely  to  be  a  great  «>«•« 
of  blessing  to  our  Propagation  Bfisaioo'* 
•  ♦  •  • 

"My  hope  now  is  that  Bishop'«  ^ 
lege  will  rise  into  increasing  usefiilpi 
and  importance.  If  my  ncxtordinsJ^* 
should  be  as  favourable  in  their  rouHt 
as  this,  and  if  the  Society  can  *t*o<l  "* 
a  second  professor,  (in  the  place  ^  ^'** 
Rev.  Mr.  Malan,  and  the  Rev-  Mr.  Cole** 
and  combining  the  seal,  and  sini{>^^^ 
and  talents,  and  acquirements,  tnd  ^' 
votion  to  India  of  both,  if  that  be  po«*'* 
ble) — the  confidence  of  the  public  ^^^ 
gradually  repose  more  and  more  oo  ^. 
institution,  and  all  the  highest  eni^"^ 
Bishop  Middleton  be  more  extenii*^') 
effected,  in  this  fine  eoHegc  becoming^ 
centre  of  Evangelical  missionar;  ^^' 
cation  for  our  church  societies  in  ^ 
Mst." 

The   Pruman   UnipernHeM.  —  Cr*** 

sensation  has  been  created  by  rumo^'* 
of  an  intended  transformation  of  UM 


Uon  of  Ui^ 
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tig  forms  of  teaching  at 
Aiversitiea,  and  by  which 
would  he  reduced  to 
tea.  It  appean  that  the  Mi- 
public  lostruction  has  submlt- 
unWersity  corporations  a  pro- 
ind  asked  their  opinion  on  a 
nding  to  which  the  academical 
^e  to  be  changed  in  such  a  man- 

havc  the  itudents  not  only 
d  taking  down  by  writing  what 

bat  to  have  them  also  exa- 

what  they  have  heard.  It  is 
tt  perceived,  that  therewith  i« 

the  granting  of  testimonials 
identa*  and  a  ayatcmatic  in- 
f  their  attending  at  the  tec- 

that  the  consequent  handling 
lystem  wou]d  lead  in  the  end 
ty  of  definitive  course,  which 
e»t  through  before  the  students 
led  to  others,  and  at  last  to 
luction  of  approved  compen- 

in  other  words,  to  an  abroga- 
le  hitherto  existing  liberty  to 
to  teach «  We  sincerely  hope 
lalladium  of  our  universities, 

to  hear  and  to  teach,  may 
jen  frora  them,  as  with  it  they 
e  their  essential  character. 
la  a  subject  deserving  of  the 
ical  consideration,  and  of  de- 
bence  on  the  development 
bture  destiny  of  the  German 
fagdtfimrg  Gazette, 

I  8th6Qi$  in  RuMsia. — A  dis- 
event  in  the  military  school 
uraburgh  is  said  to  have  caused 
rdiTiary  sensation  among  the 
ability.  One  of  the  masters^ 
'  rank  of  a  general,  who  bad 
odd  in  his  mannerBj^  was 
bj  the  pupils  in  bis  daas,  all 


of  thera  sons  of  nobtemcn*  He  com* 
plained,  and  at  length  laid  the  matter 
before  the  Emperor,  who  looked  on  it 
as  a  very  serious  breach  of  military  dis* 
cipUne.  He  went  himself  to  the  Insti- 
tution, and  addressed  the  class  very  se- 
riously. When  he  threatened  all  with 
severe  punishment,  five  youths  dcekred 
themselves  to  be  the  guilty  parties. 
They  received  each  fifty  blows  with  the 
cane,  and  were  sent  to  serve  as  common 
soldiers  in  the  army  of  the  Caucasus. 
The  nobles  consider  the  first  part  of 
this  punishment  as  a  violation  of  their 
privileges. — Agram  Gazette. 


APPOINTMENTS, 

Chambers,  James,  Esq.  B.A.,  of  all 
Souls'  CoUegCp  Oxford,  to  the  Second 
Miistership  of  the  Abingdon  School. 

Collins,  Rev  .C.  M.,  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  to  the  Mastership  of  the  Gram- 
mar School,  Chudlcigh,  Devon  ^ 

Dry,  Rev.  Thomas,  M,A.,  Head  Master 
of  the  Forest  Grammar  School,  in  union 
with  King's  College,  London,  has  been 
unanimously  elected  Head  Master  of  Sir 
W,  Paston's  Free  Grammar  School, 
North  Walaham,  Norfolk,  on  the  resig- 
nation of  the  Rev.  G.  Thompson,  of 
Wisbech. 

Kingsford.  Rev.  Sam]>5oni  to  be  Head 
Master  of  Maidstone  Proprietary  Gram- 
mar School 

Lancaster,  Rev,  George,  late  Curate  of 
Aughton,  near  Lancaster,  to  the  Head 
Mastership  of  the  Free  Grammar  School 
of  Slaidbum,  Yorkshire,  and  Assistant 
Curate  at  the  parish  church. 

Mould,  Rev.  John,  Assistant  Master 
of  Oakhara  Grammar  School,  Rutland- 
shire, to  the  Head  Mastership  of  that 
establishment,  with  the  incumbency  of 
St.  Paul's  in  the  same  borough- 
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at  Bath,  who  is  of  opinion  that  nothing  but  mischief,  e.g.,  **di- 
Ot  actual  schism,*'  would  arise  from  the  elevation  of  schoolmasters  to  the 
leems  to  as  rather  too  angry  at  the  idea  of  a  schoolmaster  expecting  to 
fled  a  gentleman.  At  all  events  he  is  in  error  in  wrltiog  as  if  the  proposal 
Ited  with,  or  been  mainly  advocated  by,  the  masters  themselves-  Far 
1  the  fact.  Though  there  is  much  in  his  letter  greatly  to  our  taste,  we 
|ht  it  better  not  to  insert  it,  lest  it  should  provoke  the  very  opposite 
hat  which  he  would  wish  to  excite.  We  believe*  and  wish  he  would 
prd  for  it,  that  there  are  hundreds  of  masters  who  not  only  feel  that 
4ing  they  might/'  but  actually  do,   "  render  the  most  important 


wo  tm  oosmi9ff«un»Birr»  a9i>  EftAOEms. 


to  be  OQ  mn  equality  with  them.** 

m  pvint  the  extnct  from  Trower  on  tlie 

Ei : — *'  Be  not  leekiog  srcat  tblii^  for  thy* 

h«l  tmthcr  dkpoied  ercr  to  cubmit  thjidf 

■  not  ale  as  k»s  u  be  b  secretly  swm]red  by 

im  hii  Icflow  creatUFes/' 


by  A  BmftKSHiAft  NATtowjit 

in  ill  good  achdoh,  rix. :  for  the  uppo 

1  to  vxite  out  on  their  iklfs  tte  collect  for  the  ensuing  SuDdiy»  or  bolf  diy. 

[  Witting  kM  gmt  ndfulnce  in  ^«ioa»  vayi  orcr  mere  rvpetitioo^  especially  as  app£^ 

L  M4snn,  ute  milei  to  nn  anonynoiisly  at  great  length,  baa 
cnme  to  riiMpiiin,  if,  a»  be  ftlkgeaw  ttic  dergyman  of  the  paiiah 
lahitv  npon  wftning  tbe  achool-fooni  on  a  Sunday^  of  walking  up  t 
teachen^  and  n^!T*ir^  tbem  cordially  by  the  hand,  tailon,  shoen 

aD,  viile  tie  OMiier  b  paaied  b?  without  a  single  look  or  token 

We  ampeet,  bowtiter,  that  he  itningly  euggetates  in  saying  tint 

can  bear  tieatimOBy  to  the  aame.     But  why  ts  he  lo  augry  with  ua  T  ythat 


I  doo^ 
is  in^l 
ip  tolH 
emak^r 


A  ScHooLHASTEa  who  g^Tes  his  name,  referring  to  a  question  lately  mooted  in 

this  Journal,  '*  Why  we  hare  not  better  schoolmasters,"  wishes,  with  alt  due  defe- 

lieooe  to  the  saoed  office,  to  ask.  How  is  it  that  we  have  not  better  dergymenr 

>  thinking  that  the  same  answer  might  serve  for  both  questions.      As  to  stipend,  he 

\  jtites  that  neitber  of  tbe  curates  in  his  parish  receives  more  than  £50  a  yesr»  and 

]  lie  ia  of  opinion  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  clergy — not  curates  only»  but 

f  incumbentK-^haTC  rather  more  reason  to  complain  on  this  ground  than  fcho^H 

There  is  much  tmtb  in  all  this,  bat  it  is  not  vrithin  our  province.  H 


The  Editor  ventures  to  take  upon  himself  to  say  that  there  is  no  such  work  in  el* 

'  latence  as  H.  S.  B.  (Hull)  desiderata.     The  book  that  comes  nearest  to  the  work  it 

pTCient,  is  "Account  of  the  Edinburgh  Sesskmal  School*"   (Edinburgh,  Wardlmt; 

London,  2>ttficxifi) ;   in  which,  however,  along  with  much  of  tbe  sort  of  informatiQa 

lie  desires,  he  will  find  many  things,  we  suspect,  but  little  to  his  taste. 

Since  our  last  acknowledgement  the  following  new  publications  have  been  n- 

cdved  I —  ■ 

HinU  towards  tbe  Formation  of  Character ;  with  reference  chiefly  to  Social  Dutlfl 

By  a  plain-spoken  English  woman.    12mo.  pp.  S30.     {Simpkm  ^  Co,)  ^B 

Future  Days,  in  a  series  of  Letters  to  my  Pupils,     12mo.  pp.  318,     (HeUcluBd.] 
Simple  Psalmody  i  or.  Tunes  adapted  to  tbe  old  and  new  versions  of  the  Ptthni ; 

with  Responses,  Sanctuses,  and  Doxologies ;  printed  with  the  toUfa  SyllabkSv  for 

Schools  and  Village  Choirs.     Edited  by  T.  Buckley.     8vo.  pp.  5$.     [Rivington,) 
Lessons  for  the  Days  of  the  Week.     24 mo.  pp.  23.     (Bttmt.) 
Tbe  same  ;  with  Initructions  for  the  use  of  teachers.     24mo.  pp.  108.     (Ibid.} 
Catechetical  Exercises  on  tbe  Church  Catechism.    24mo.  pp.  47,     (/^sd.) 
The  Christian  Mother's  Magazine.     Edited  by  Mrs.  Milner«    Not.  I  and  2.    8^. 

{jrhittaker  ^  Co.) 
Penmanship,  Theoretical  and  Practical  illustrated  and  explained.    By  B.  F.  Foster. 

l2mo.  pp.  I3fi.     (Souter  ^'  Latr.) 
Elementary  Grammar  for  the  use  of  Village  Schools.      By  the  Hon,  and  Rev.  S, 

Best.     24mo.  pp.  24.     (Salisbury,  Brodi^.) 
Arithmetical  Questions,  a  systematic  course  of  Mental  Arithmetic;  after  themc^ 

tbod  of  Peatolo2zi.      Part  1,  whole  numbers*    By.  W.  M'Leod.     12mo.  pp.  £S. 

iLtm/^mim  ^  Co,j 

L    Tangible  Arithmetic  and  Geography^  illustrated  with  cuts.    By  H.  Batter.    Sod 
edition.     18mo,  pp.  40.     {Simpkin  Sf  Co.] 
Introductory  Book  to  the  Sciences  ;  for  Schools  and  Private  Students.    By  James 
Nicol.     l2roo.  pp.  144.     (Edinburgh,  Oliver  i^  Botfd;  London,  ^imp^in  ^  C^S) 
Picciok,  par  M.  X.     B.  Sain  tine.      Abreg^  par  £.  Dubuc,  M.D.     24mo.  pp.  | 
(Edinburgh,  Grant  Sf  Son ;  London,  Lm^ntan.) 
4 
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BETTER  THAT  SCHOOLMASTERS   SHOULD   BE  BEACONS. 
THAN  PRIESTS  SCHOOLMASTERS. 

RiF.  Sia, — I  have  read  the  commuDicatioiis  of  your  various  correepon- 
dents  upon  the  proposal  to  admit  certaia  schoolmasters  to  deacons' 
flfden,  with  much  intereat.  The  importance  of  the  subject  induces  me, 
u  a  ichoolmaster,  to  fom^ard  you  a  few  remarks  oa  the  subject,  leaving 
foil  to  uae  them  as  you  may  think  proper* 

It  is,  Rev.  Sir,  surprising  that  a  mefisure  calculated  to  do  so  much 
good — to  raise  the  "statue"  of  the  national  schoolmaster — to  give 
tsiistuice  to  the  clergyman  in  his  arduous  labours — to  provide  a  suit- 
ilile  medium  of  communication  between  the  minister  and  the  poorest 
of  his  parishioners^ — and  to  supply  the  rising  generation  with  that  de- 
icnption  of  teacher  which  our  blessed  Saviour  himself  instituted  for  them 
t^  he  said  to  that  disciple  to  whom  he  gave  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  **  Feed  my  lambs ;"  it  is,  I  say.  Rev,  Sir,  suq^rising  that 
toch  a  measure  should  meet  with  even  one  solitary  opponent.  It  has, 
bwcver,  met  with  one  who,  I  doubt  not,  has  fallen  into  the  error 
through  anxiety  for  the  sacred  charge  committed  to  his  keeping,* 

Ld  your  tenth  number,  he  advances  four  objections  in  the  form  of  as 
miiy  quesdons  ;  and  in  your  last  he  gives  us  to  ynderstand^  (so  at 
lem  I  take  hia  meaning  to  be),  that  he  would  rather  overw^ork,  if  not 
odeqiay  too,  the  clergyman  than  the  schoolmaster. 

His  first  query — "  Are  the  present  race  of  teachers  qualified  to  take 
ttpoii  themselves  the  office  of  preachers  ?'* — is  useless  ;  for  "  Presbyter" 
i>efer  mtended  that  the  present  race  of  teachers  should  be  ordained, 
H«ar  what  he  says, — "  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  many  a  man  may  be 
an  excellent  schoolmaster  who  would  not  be  a  good  clergyman  ;  there 
is  need  therefore  of  caution,  and  that  none  should  be  ordained  but 
christians,  men  of  prudence,  humility,  knowledge  of  scripture,  and  ex- 
penence  in  spiritual  life,"  So  far  then  from  Presbyter  wishing  for 
"the  present  race  of  teachers"  to  he  indiscriminately  ordained,  without 
'^^wd  to  their  qualifications,  he  would  be  extremely  cautious  that  none 
hut  tbofte  properly  qualified  should  be  admitted  into  the  church ;  and 
the  auun  qusdificeition,  he  thinks,  should  be  real  christian  experience, 
ActifCh,  vi,  V,  3.  Droitwich,  no  doubt,  will  agree  with  me,  that  there  are 
»in«  to  be  found  in  our  ranks  possessing  the  necessary  qualifications ; 
^  so,  why  object  to  the  ordination  of  those  few,  because  the  whole  race 
rf  teachers  are  not  qualified  ? 

His  second  question  is — "  Are  the  men  he  would  propose  to  ordain, 
i^  whose  friends  and  companioaB  are  to  be  found  in  the  middle  and 
«ter  ranks  of  society  ?'*  If  a  man  be  a  real  christian  ;  "a  man  of 
Ijnidcnoe,  humility,  knowledge  of  scripture,  and  experience  in  spiritual 
Be ;"  a  man  whose  whole  time  and  energies  are  devoted  to  the  educa- 
tiOQ  of  the  rising  generation  ;  who  is  intrusted  with  the  most  pure  and 
^jXfdeM  portion  of  God's  heritage  ;  is  he.  Rev.  Sir,  to  be  refused  ordi- 


•  [Has  nt>t  our  correspondent  discovered  that  Droiiwich  U  a  school  mister,  ind 
ftot  i  clergy  man  f — Kd.) 
rot,  II.     APaiL,  1844.  b 


I  i»  bis  10  W1&  boiBe  ) 
*  iha  btft  tea  or  twcive  jcts^     B«^  to  bda^  tlis  \ 

bdr  s:ho«>l  diisi^«  fill  odiefr  offices ;  fbr  tasfcxnce^  tii»l  of  dai 
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wAi^l^  to  tmke  pftr^te  popik  or  keep  emmi^  K&ook.  fltfi 
ia  «mplafiB(efil£  of  st^  ^nmsxt  drwlgciy,  in  ocdtf  la  ^ 
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oov  a  carpenter;  he  will  have  from  £1  to  £1  4«,  a  week.  At  £1  a 
veek  lie  will  have  £50  a  year»  allowmg  two  weeks*  holidays*  Suppose 
hii  wife  to  be  a  dressmaker,  one  of  the  lower  clasi  in  her  trade,  who  go 
OQtto  people's  houses  to  do  their  work  ;  she  will  have  at  lenst  1*.  a  day 
and  her  food.  We  will  allow  but  2d.  for  her  breakfast,  3d.  for  dinner^ 
2^* for  tea,  and  2^.  for  supper ;  that  is  equal  to  9d.  per  day,  which  added 
toiler  wages  will  be  1*.  9rf,  per  day.  or  £26  a  year,  allowing  for  holidays ; 
t!)ist  added  to  her  husband's  wages,  gives  an  income  of  £76  a  year. 
Bat  Cake,  as  another  instance,  an  under-gardener,  or  even  a  farm  ser- 
nut;  his  wages  will  be  from  2^.  to  2^.  6d.  per  day,  with  beer,  and  some- 
lanes  bread  and  cheese  morning  and  afternoon.  Allowing  4rf.  per  day 
for  beer,  cheese*  and  bread,  and  his  wages  only  at  2s,  per  day,  he  will 
be  receiving  equal  to  2*.  4d,  per  day,  or  I4s,  per  week,  equal  to  £35 
ifsor,  allowing  two  weeks'  holidays.  Then  suppose  his  wife  to  go  out 
ttacomjnon  charwoman,  she  will  have  1#,  per  day  and  her  food  ;  her 
fcod  will  be  worth  9d.  per  day,  or,  as  before,  £26  a  year,  making  a 
total  of  £61  a  year  for  their  joint  salaries ;  whilst  the  joint  salaries  of  a 
Kboolmaster  and  schoolmistress,  who  are  required  to  be  w^ell  educated 
•nd  of  good  character,  is  only  £40  a  year,  with,  perhaps,  a  small  house 
forth  £5  a  year  more« 

The  small  sum  of  £30  a  year  would  be  suiBcient  for  the  oiHce  of 
usiitaat  deacon,  whilst  it  would  require  three  times  that  sum  to  employ 
leuiate  for  the  same  clerical  duties  ;  and  this  small  sum  woidd  enable 
thi  seboolmaster  to  keep  up  that  respectability  which  is  indispensably 

mmrj  for  the  office  of  schoolmaster,  if  we  are  to  do  any  rtal  good 

eiocating  the  poor.  They  must  be  taught  to  respect  their  school - 
■Mtcr  as  well  as  their  parbh  minister,  or  education  will  be  almost 
fruitless.  The  mere  teaching  children  to  read  and  write  ought  not  to 
b*  our  aim;  we  must  teach  them  their  duty  to  God  and  their  neigh- 
Wr;  to  submit  themselves  to  their  governors,  spiritual  pastors,  and 
JBisltrs ;  to  order  themselves  lowly  and  reverently  to  all  their  betters  ; 
in  short,  we  must  teach  them  ''habits  of  industry*  the  exercise  of 
••try  social  virtue  and  affection,  added  to  the  spirit  of  godliness,"  or 
flor  bboura  will  be  worse  than  useless. 

What  respect  can  we  look  for  from  a  child,  who  has  been  accustomed 
(Q lee  tis  treated  by  our  committees  just  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
*Udren  in  the  school  are  treated  ?  It  is  said,  "  there  is  no  rule  with- 
<W  exception/'  and  I  am  most  happy  in  being  able  to  bear  testimony 
tithe  many  honourable  exceptions  in  this  case.  Yet  I  cannot  but  think 
"*tt  **  Surrey  Schoolmaster"  has  been  most  fortunate,  if  he  has  hitlierto 
•Inys  found  that  *'  in  school"  his  •*  will  is  law."  What  good  can  we 
^tpect  from  our  labours,  so  long  as  the  parents  of  the  children  under 
^  ctic  arc  allowed  by  our  committees  and  school  managers  to  come 
^thc  school,  and»  as  they  term  it,  give  the  master  or  mistress  ''a  good 
^Iflwing  up,"  and  tell  us  to  our  face,  in  the  presence  of  the  children, 
^ht  they  will  have  us  before  our  *•  bettei^,"  (meaning  the  committee), 
*^  this,  too,  because  we  have  been  carrying  out  the  committee's  own 
nilet.  Let  the  national  schoolmaster,  as  a  distinguished  prelate  said 
■tety*  be  considered  (and,  in  order  to  this,  made).  "  subordinate  ofBcers 
of  the  church — let  them  be  treated  with  due  respect  by  the  ckrgy  and 
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Bchaol  committees— '  g^ve  them  tlie  means  of  keeping  tbem9elve«  am 
familiee  respectable,  and  vre  shall  doon  find  that  the  parents  of  the  chil 
dren  will  respest  them,  and  that  the  cliildren  will  reverence  and  obei 
them  ;  the  schoolmaster  will  be  able  to  do  more  good  than  b  bdnj 
done  under  the  present  syetem,  and  he  will  also  be  able  and  willing  U 
perform  the  additional  duty  which  the  office  of  deacon  would  bjin( 
upon  him," 

In  your  number  for  February,  Droitwich  objects  to  the  ordination  o 
certain  schoolaiasters,  because  they  are  already  "  over\?orked,** — ^becausi 
"the  duties  of  rightly  imparting  a  sound  education  to  the  young,  com 
prebends  a  sphere  of  usefulness  within  itself*  beyond  which  the  bc« 
eflforts  of  the  mind  or  body  cannot  be  extended,** — because  **  no  mngl 
mind  or  body  is  capable  of  any  degree  or  kind  of  usefulness  beyond  wha 
is  comprehended  in  the  duties  of  a  christian  teacher;*'  and  yet  be  ver 
chaniably  *'  would  much  prefer  seeing  clergymen  becoming  schoolmas 
ters,  than  schoolmasters,  under  any  circumstances,  becoming  clergy 
men;"  as  if  a  clergyman  had  more  than  one  body  or  mind^  or  w& 
capable  of  enduring  more  fatigue  and  hardships  than  another  being.  Id 
clergyman  could  perform  the  duties  of  priest  and  schoolmaster.  I  hold  thtt 
aproi>erly  qualified  schoolmaster  could  do  all  that  is  proposed.  As  th. 
ordained  schoolmaster  is  not  expected  to  preach  or  write  sermons,  or  L 
entirely  relieve  the  mi  ulster  from  the  superintendence  of  the  school,  bi 
only  additional  duties  would  be  to  assist  in  reading  the  prayers,  &c 
visiting  the  sick  and  needy,  and  assisting  in  the  administration  of  th. 
sacraments.  Now,  as  the  schoolmaster  has  generally  to  attend  churc 
with  his  scholars  when  there  is  service,  it  wonld  be  as  easy  for  him  t- 
read  the  prayers  and  lessons  for  the  clergyman,  as  to  make  the  response 
with  the  rest  of  the  congregation  ;  and  as  he  feels  it  his  privilege  ti 
receive  the  holy  communion,  it  would  not  be  very  laborious  for  him  f 
assist  in  the  adminiJStration,  when  necessary.  **  Droitwich**  ask^ 
"  Does  he  (the  schoolmasler)  never  visit  a  parent  at  home,  and  endc» 
vour  to  exercise  such  an  influence  as  may  re-act  upon  the  pupil?' 
**  Does  he  never  attend  the  sick  or  dying  bed  of  those  who  arc  hh 
peculiar  charge  ?**  If  he  is  to  visit  the  parishioners,  to  inquire  aftc^ 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  their  children,  would  it  greatll 
increase  his  labour  to  make  the  same  inquiry  respecting  thera*eives  i 
Could  not  the  schoolmaster,  in  such  cases,  l>e  of  use  to  inform  th< 
clergyman  of  the  wants  of  the  sick  and  needy,  and  assist  him  in  tb< 
distribution  of  those  charities  he  may  have  at  his  disposaL  If  school- 
masters were  ordainetJ  ministers  of  God,  they  "  wotdd  have  a  much 
clearer  apprehension  of  the  ntitnre  and  dignity,  not  of  their  new,  but  of 
their  old  functions,"  and  would  feel  themselves  much  better  pre|)ftre*" 
and  qualified  for  the  important  duty  of  visiting  even  a  child  in  \U  dyioff 
moments. 

A  short  time  ago  one  of  my  scholars  was  reported  sick,  t  called  ^ 
see  him,  and  found  him  in  a  low  feeble  state;  he  was  much  pleaacdto 
Bee  me,  but  seemed  even  more  pleased  to  answer  my  questions  respect- 
ing Ghriflt  and  his  hopes  of  salvation,  should  it  please  God  to  take  hifli 
then.  His  mother,  whilst  tear^  rolled  down  lier  cheeks,  told  me  ihn^ 
he  was  already  resigned  and  willing  to  depart,  and  that  he  had  tuld  b^ 
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hftd  already  a  g«^  hope  that  he  should  go  to  Jesos.  He  s«uk 
lapidlj,  aad  one  rooming  his  father  called  upoa  me,  and  said  hi«  son 
wished  to  see  me  once  more  before  he  died.  I  immediatelj  went  to  see 
him,  and  found  him  in  the  agonies  of  death.  He  was  pleased  again  to 
see  me  and  tried  to  speak,  but  it  wns  too  late.  I  asked  him  if  he  would 
like  me  to  pray  with  bim  {or  rather  to  read  the  appropriate  prayera). 
when  he  again  tried  to  speak  but  could  not.  llie  awfulness  of  the 
occasion  reminded  me  that  I  was  not  the  proper  person  to  perform  so 
sacred  a  duty,  and  I  again  asked  him  whether  he  would  rather  I  or  the 
minister  prayed  with  him.  as  I  was  not  an  ordained  minister  of  God  ; 
he  expressed  by  hia  actions  and  looks  that  he  preferred  the  miaister, 
and  when  I  set  out  to  fetch  him,  the  boy's  looks  and  expressions  of 
pleasure  were  such  that  I  shall  not  soon  forget  them*  The  minister 
immediately  attended,  and  the  boy  died  at  night.  Now,  Rev.  8ir,  how 
much  better  qualified  should  1  liave  felt  myself  for  preparing  that  child 
for  his  awfuL  but  to  him  happy  change,  had  1  been  an  ordained  minister 
of  God  ?  Though  the  child  was  pleased  when  I  proposed  praying  with 
"  im,  it  was  evident  he  was  more  pleased  when  I  proposed  calling  in  the 
linister  of  the  parish ;  and  this,  because  I  have  always  felt  it  my  duty 

teach  the  children  committed  to  my  charge,  that  the  medium  through 
rhich  we  are  to  receive  the  blessings  of  God,  is  his  regularly  ordained 
ninisters^ — St.  John,  ch.  rx,  v.  23.  Acts,  ch.  viii,  v,  14,  17.  St.  Mat. 
ch.  icvi,  V.  18^  19.    2nd  Cor.  ch.  iv,  ▼,  7. 

In  conclusion,  1  would.  Rev.  Sir,  wth  aU  doe  respect  to  our  clergy, 
ask  "  Droitwich  "  one  question  : — -Are  the  clergy,  sjieaking  generally, 
*  etter  qualified  to  undertake  the  office  of  nationBi  schoolmasteri  than 
national  schoolmaster  is  to  take  the  office  of  assistant  deacon  to 
his  paiish  minister  ? 

I  am.  Rev,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A  NATIOJrA^  ScHooLiiAsraa.* 


Him^  TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  A  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 

ttV  nstder  will  perceive  that  IhU  paper  was  not  written  with  a  view  to  pubUca- 
**•»•    It  will  lufficiently  explain  it»  own  history, — Ed.] 

^»  great  object  of  a  Sunday  school  is   to  lead  the  children  to  heaven. 
^^  muft  accomplish  this  by  means,  and  as  I  believe  the  Established 
to  be  the  instrument  appointed  by  our  Saviour,  I  should  there- 
^  lead  the  children  through  it.      But  my  aim  would  be  to 
children  see  that  I  was  trying  to  lead  them  to  heaven,  and  I 
ttach  them  to  the  church,  by  making  them  feel 
the  church  were  the  means  of  bringing  ut  all 
state  more  fitted  for  heaven,      llierefore  I 
e  in  the  school  a  quiet  steady  sober  tone. 


hear  that  a  second  national  ichoolmaster 
^*»  prospect  of  adraiasion  into  Docon't 
at  out  •hortly,— KoJ 
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rfttber  than  to  give  them  any  very  extended  portioa  of  information,  I 
should  try  to  make  the  scholars  think  of  their  own  advancement  in 
holiat^s,  school  holiness*  if  I  may  use  the  term,  rather  than  school  pro- 
ficiency ;  to  make  them  understand  that  beha\ing  ill  in  church  is  more 
offensive  than  not  having  learnt  their  weekly  task  :  both  are  wrong,  but 
to  approach  God  with  irreverence  seems  a  more  direct  oflfenoe  against 
him.  On  this  principle  I  would  not  allow  the  children  to  take  places 
at  a  Sunday  school. 

As  to  the  mechanical  management  of  the  scholars. 

There  must  be  one  superintendent,  who  must  always  be  there  in 
j>erson,  or  by  deputy.  The  superintendent  should  be  above  the  middle 
age,  of  quiet  regular  habits,  apt  to  govern,  one  who  will  be  obeyed^  but 
will  consult  the  wishes  of  both  the  scholars  and  teachers. 

There  should  be  a  teacher  to  about  every  seven  children,  more  or  Icsa, 
according  to  circumstances.  The  superintendent  will  have  no  peculiar 
class,  but  may  occasionally  sujiply  the  place  of  an  absent  one.  In  large 
parbhes  the  clergyman  will  more  effectually  act  as  a  visiter  than  take 
any  oHice,  byt  this  too  will  be  regulated  by  circumstances. 

The  same  teacher  will  generally  carry  on  the  same  class  of  children, 
as  far  as  may  be,  from  their  entrance  into  the  school^  to  the  time  of  their 
leaving  it.  The  teachers  and  scholars  then  become  more  attached  to 
each  other,  and  if  teachers  can  visit  the  homes  of  their  scholars,  they 
will  gain  a  much  greater  influence  over  them,  and  effect  more  good. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  scholars  in  the  same  class 
should  be  nearly  equal  to  each  other  in  their  intellectual  attainments ; 
for  olherwi^^e  the  best  instruction  given  to  one  is  wearisome  to  another, 
and  not  understood  by  the  third.  The  arranging  of  this  is  the  chief 
work  of  the  superintendent,  and  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  necessary  changes  should  take  place  at  least  once  a  quarter.  This 
renders  it  necessary  that  the  superintendent  should  be  practically  ac- 
quainted with  every  class,  and  the  instruction  given  in  it.  The  teachers 
must  report  as  to  the  relative  progress  made  by  the  several  scholars. 
Thus,  on  the  day  of  meeting,  out  of  the  seven  scholars,  one  is  found  to 
be  so  far  beyond  the  others  that  their  progress  is  retarded,  while  another 
is  equally  behind  their  fellows.  The  superintendent  must  judge  where 
to  place  these  two  thus  removed,  and  try  to  supply  their  vacancies  by 
children  freshly  admitted  into  the  school,  or  from  those  who  are  re- 
moved under  the  same  process  from  some  other  class.  This  requires 
judgment  and  experience,  and  should  never  be  left  to  a  deputy.  From 
what  has  been  said,  it  is  1  think  obvious  that  the  classes  had  better  DOt 
be  numbered,  but  called  by  the  name  of  the  teacher,  lest  the  removal  of 
the  scholars,  on  account  of  intellectual  qualities,  should  dispose  the 
children  to  attach  more  than  a  due  value  to  them.  They  are  very  vsin* 
able,  they  are  great  talents  committed  to  our  care*  we  cannot  conceal 
their  importance  ;  but  we  need  not  add  to  the  weight  which  otii 
heavenly  father  has  assigned  to  them. 

In  order  to  give  iudividuality  to  the  classes,  each  teacher  should  hsT* 
an  absence  book  for  it  (I  know  of  no  better  than  the  Manual  for  th* 
Sunday  School  Icacher,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Hull.  Society  for  P^motiAf 
Christian  Knowledge,  price  Sd.),  und  a  bag  containing  a  set  of  all  the 
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ixoki  used  ia  the  class.  7^he  use  of  which  13,  that  in  case  of  una  void- 
mhk  absence  the  teacher  may  send  this  to  the  superiatendent*  and  it 
wnaj  thas  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  temporary  teacher.  The  absence 
lxx>k  contains  all  the  regulations  for  the  class,  as  to  the  lessons  to  be 
^nud  or  prepared,  and  the  teacher  is  able  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  day 
^v^thout  deviating  from  the  regular  proceedings.  The  superintendent 
^uufit  ha^e  a  general  book  of  absence,  and  go  round  and  call  uver  the 
X3ames  each  schooltime,  and  the  teacher  will  at  the  same  time  EU  up 
^iie  class  book,  and  communicate  any  necessary  remarks. 

The  instruction  will  consist  of  lessons  learnt  by  heart  during  the 
'^■veek.  and  repeated  at  the  sunday  school ;  and  reading-. 

The  general  plan  to  be  pursued  is  the  same  in  all  cases.     The  teach- 
ejs  should  try  to  make  the  children   understand  what  they  are  going  to 
team  by  hearr«  or  read,  and  to  make  them  feel  that  the  instruction 
^iven  is  for  the  good  of  their  souls,      Thus  the  lessons  to  be  learnt  by 
lieart  for  a  given  class,  are,  the  collect  for  the  day  ;  the  gospel  for  the 
day:    and  a  portion  of  poetry,       1st.  The  collect  is  repeated  by  each 
aTererenUy  as  a  prayer.      2nd.  The  collect  for  the  next  Sunday  is  read 
over  and  explained,  in  order  that  they  may  understand  what  they  are 
gvine  to  learn.      3rd.  The  gospel  is  repeated.      4th.  The  gospel  for 
next  Sunday  is  read  and  explained.      5th.  The  poetry   is  repeated. 
6tlu  The  portion  for  next  Sunday  is  read  over  and  explained.     The 
I'est  of  the  time  is  occupied  in  reading.      In  the  afternoon  tbey  begin 
"With  the  church  catechism  ;  they  say  it  all,  or  a  portion,  according  to 
circomstaocesj  and  have  a  portion  explained  for  next  Sunday,  and 
repeat  the  texts  which  were  pointed  out  to  them  last  Sunday.     They 
then  read.     This  mutcUis  mutandis  is  the  process  in  every  class.     The 
l^wcr  elasaea  will  learn  less  and  read  more  ;  but  the  way  to  teach  read- 
ing ts  to  make  the  scholars  understand  what  they  read.      And  with  re* 
gird  to  the  catechism,  little  children  should   learn  the   Lord's  prayer 
itit,  th^i  the  ten  commandments,  and  then  the  belief;  and  as  far  as 
poiaibJe,  they  should  be  made  to  understand  the  general  import  of  what 
they  learn.     In  this  consists  the  skill  of  the  teacher. 

The  way  to  teach  is  not  to  talk  to  children,  but  to  ask  them  ques- 
tions, and  then  by  their  answers  to  see  what  they  do  know,  and  what 
tiicy  do  not ;  and  then  by  fresh  questions  to  correct  their  erroneous 
*icaa.  A  good  teacher  will  tell  the  scholars  nothing*  or  nearly  nothing, 
Wt  will  try  to  question  the  information,  first  into  them,  and  then  out 
^  them.  A  good  teacher  will  divide  his  questions  into  three  classes ; 
^e  1ft  class  of  questions  w^ill  relate  to  the  reading  of  the  sseveral  words ; 
the  2Bd  to  the  sentences ;  the  3rd  to  the  application. 

'y*.  John  cli.  vi,  v.  2  ;  '*  And  a  great  multitude  followed  him,  because 
tieysawthe  miracles  which  he  did  on  them  that  were  diseased/' 

lit.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  '*  multitude?  **  '*  followed  }*' 
"  Biiriclet*  f  "  diseased?''  N.B. — A  lower  class  would  require  more 
*CircU  do  selected ;  a  higher  one  would  need  few^er. 

2nd.  Who  followed  Jesus  ?    Whom  did  they  follow  ?    Why  did  they 
follow  him  r     What  did  Jesus  do  ?     Can  I  do  miracles  ?     Why  not  ? 
How  could  Jesus  ?     On  w  hom  did  he  do  his  miracles  ? 
3n*-   Wlial  was  the  object  for  which  Jesu:*  did  his  miracles  ?     Did  he 
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te  w^  tsqglit.  Dfikss  Ibej  are  «# 
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FIllST  IMPRESSIONS ;  OR,  THE  BEARING  OF  TOE 
NURSERY  UPON  THE  SCHOOL. 

"The  abject  or  education  is,  first  to  cultivate  the  various  principles  of  our  nature, 
hath  speculati%'e  and  active,  in  such  a  marmer  as  to  bring  them  to  the  greatest  per- 
fectioci  of  which  they  are  susceptible  ;  and,  secondly,  by  watching  over  the  imprea* 
ttoni  and  astociations  which  the  mind  receives  in  early  life,  to  secure  it  a^nst  the 
iifluenee  of  preTailing  errors ;  and*  as  far  as  possible,  to  engage  its  prepossessions 
«>  the  fide  of  truth."— Pro/enar  StewarVt  Introductim  to  the  EUmenti  of  Vhiioioph^ 
«fth§  Hmnan  Mind. 

That  many  peculiarities  of  temper  and  ctisposttioii  which  are  errone- 
ously ascribed  to  natural  causes  or  hereditary  constitulion,  are,  io  fact, 
only  the  effects  of  impressions  received  in  infancy ;  that  much  of  the 
good  and  evil  which  make  up  the  individual  character,  is  the  result  of 
atrrmeous  circumstances  acting  upon  the  original  temperament  and  the 
i,  passive  intellect,  are  facts  too  clearly  demonstrated  by  recent 

in  mental   science,  as  well  as  by  ordinary  observation,  to 

iwpiire  any  confirmation  from  argument.  It  may  therefore  sutfice  to 
remark,  that  such  being  the  great  importance  of  early  ELSSociations,  in* 
umnch  as  to  them  may  be  traced,  in  a  large  majority  of  instances,  the 
figbt  or  WTong  direction  of  the  affections  and  desires,  as  well  as  the 
TOous  degrees  of  mental  vigour  which  distinguish  diflFerent  individuals, 
tbe  watchful  care  of  parents  and  guardians  to  give  a  favourable  bias  to 
the  mind,  at  an  early  period,  is  imperatively  demanded,  as  being  essen- 
tial to  the  future  welfare  and  successful  career  of  the  objects  of  their 
«olidtQde : — 

"  Adco  in  tenerts  consuescere  multum  est/* — Yirq, 

Where  the  reasoning  powers  have  been  cultivated  in  unison  with  the 
expansion  of  the  moral  sentiments,  the  temper  and  disposition  will 
•yttpathize,  even  at  an  early  age,  with  the  healthy  state  of  the  mental 
fecolties :  and,  combmed  with  a  due  regard  to  the  physical  welfare, 
^  essentially  tend  to  form  what  appears  to  approach  the  nearest  to  that 
^od  perfection  of  mere  human  nature,  which  it  is  one  leading  object  of 
location  to  secure. 

At  this  preliminary  stage  in  the  journey  of  life  maternal  influence  is 
'Ooftt  powerfully  exerted  ;  and,  perhaps  for  this  reason,  I  may  be  the 
Bwrc  readily  excused  for  availing  myself  of  the  remarks  of  a  lady,* 
*bose  opinion  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject,  will  carry  more  weight 
t^  that  of  one  who,  like  the  present  wTiter,  has  been  chiefly  conver- 
■Wit  with  the  more  advanced  periods  of  youth  i — **  Could  the  biogra- 
ftes  of  illustrious  men  attain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  they  had 
received  from  early  education,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  it  would  shed 
*  lustre  on  the  maternal  character  conspicuous  as  glorious."  Again, 
"  It  if  to  maternal  care  that  the  most  important  period  of  life  is  solely 
intniated ;  let  me  not  then  be  deemed  presumptuous,  if  I  premise  that 
Uie  woman  who  would  educate  her  child  with  success,  must  begin  by 
educating  herself.     She  must  not  be  seduced  by  idolence  to  decline  the 
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ents  than  on  the  intellectual  powers — more  on  the  hear 

ad,  yQt  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  much  of  what  ii 

ken  for  natural  endowment  or  innate  sagacity  at  a  men 

riod,  may  be  reasonably  attributed  to  the  precepts  and  a 

the  mother  at  a  period  of  childhood  too  early  to  attract  a1 

he  duly  appreciated.     If,  however,  as  may  be  easily  ] 

turc  happiness  of  each  individual  depends  more  on  the  exe 

nevolent  affections  than  on  the  acuteness  of  the  understai 

ty  of  embracing  the  earliest  opportunities  of  cultiFstiiig 

id  extirpating,  as  far  as  possible,  the  evil  principles  of  oar  i 

pear  in  its  true  light,  as  one  on  which  the  proper  train 

ture  generation,  and  the  consequent  happiness  of  the  < 

ioly  depend. 

As  a  farther  confirmation  of  the  preceding  observations,  i 

Irerices  deducible  from  them,  a  more  recent,  but  not  lei 

Btimony*  may  here  be  adduced.     *'  They,  (the  mothers)  as 

angels  of  man's  infancy,  are  charged  with  a  mission — t 

mmitted  the  implanting  of  that  heavenly  germ  to  which 

deed  give  the  increase,  but  for  the  early  culture  of  whic 

werahle.     The  importance  of  early  impressions — of  hoi 

nti — is  proved  by  the  extreme  difficulty  of  eradicating  o 

ting  them,  if  bad.     Conscientious  teachers  of  youth  can  1 

alimony  to  this  fact.     They  have  often  occasion  to  lament 

|id  humiliation  the  powerlessness  of  their  most  devoted  en<] 

move  early  bad  impressions,  or  to  do  any  thing  more  than  j 

e  effects  of  unfavourable  domestic  influences  of  an  unl 

le&tic  atmosphere.     It  is  the  mother,  who,  as  the  source 

'uence,  h  tlie  former  of  the  moral  atmosphere." 

That  the  earliest  impressions  are  commonly  the  most  dux 

t  found ation  of  future  eminence  in  science  or  virtue  must 

early  age,  are  maidms  which,  having  never  been  controvert 

nsidered  as  indisputable.     How  important  then  must  it  be, 

tional  point  of  view,  to  secure  an  early  predilection  for  lej 

erarj  excellence,  by  causing  them  to  be  always  spoken 
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In  few  thing*  do  families  differ  more  than  in  this.  In  some 
iDijr  be  perceived  an  incipient  love  of  books  in  children  of  a  very 

fly  age ;  r  lively  curiosity  is  exhibited  by  tbem  upon  matters  of 
ilily  or  ingenuity — of  nature  or  art ;  while  in  othera,  it  is  only  when 
they  are  old  enough  for  school,  that  learning  receives  attention ;  and 
thtiit  not  as  a  source  of  refined  and  intellectual  gratification,  and  as 
I  means  of  elevating,  purifying,  and  enlarging  the  mind,  but  simply 
IS  a  necessary  qualification  for  gaining  a  livelihood.  In  the  former 
cue,  the  infantile  scholars,  though  they  do  not,  like  Pope,  **  Hsp  in 
tumbers,"  yet  they  lisp  their  httle  le^aous  to  each  other  so  often  and 
10  cheerfully,  as  to  show  very  plainly  that  such  occupations  are 
congenial  to  their  tender  minds,  that  they  have  been  familiarized  by 
early  conversation,  and  rendered  attractive  by  pleasing  associations, 
tiowmuch  tliis  must  facilitate  their  progress,  when  the  regular  business, 
ikne  systematic  course  of  education  commences,  needs  hardly  to  be 
insisted  upon,  since  the  experience  or  observation  of  almost  evei'y  one 
who  has  given  a  moderate  share  of  attention  to  the  early  growth  of  the 
human  faculties,  'will  furnish  him  with  ample  proofs  and  illustrations  of 
tte  fact.  In  such  cases,  the  duties  of  school  are  only  a  continuation  of 
the  occupations  begun  at  home  ;  the  same  curiosity  exists,  with  addi- 
tional opportunities  of  gratifying  it ;  the  same  thirst  for  information, 
^ith  improved  advantages  for  its  acquisition ;  leisure,  books,  instruction, 
itsociation  with  kindred  minds,  engaged  in  one  common  pnrsuit,  render 
school,  in  such  cases,  the  seat  not  of  learning  only  but  of  deliglit.  The 
Tolontary  exercises  at  home  are  easily  exchanged  for  the  more  metho- 
dical course  of  study  prescribed  at  school,  and  the  mind  having  tasted 
the  enjoyment  which  results  from  the  exertion  of  its  own  powers,  is 
*linoftt  unconsciously  led  to  deUght  in  such  employment  as  may  call 
^hem  forth*  Happy,  thrice  happy  they,  whose  minds  have  thus  early 
^^^n  tinctured  with  a  taste  for  literature  and  the  liberal  arts !  No 
ttnatjcustomed  effort  is  required  to  overcome  long*indulged  repugnance 
to  study ;  no  painful  exertion  to  redeem  mis* spent  time.  Even  the 
^>c*tions  are  anticipated  rather  as  seasons  for  gratifying  the  feelings  of 
*fetioii,  and  the  exercise  of  *'  home-bred  sympathies."  and  all  the 
■lakhle  sensibilities  of  our  nature,  than  as  opportunities  of  relaxation 
«oni  itudy — much  less  of  emancipation  from  the  repulsive  drudgery  of 
"^^'^ol  In  minds  so  trained  no  such  repulsion  exists.  The  only  diffe- 
'  t  i>  that,  during  such  intervals,  more  discursive  rambles  are  indulged 
^fltbe  fields  of  knowledge;  more  variety  is  enjoyed,  but  the  mind  is 
*^l!ly  engaged  ;  and  the  memory,  relieved  for  a  time  from  the  uniform 
•^lerciBe  of  retention,  is  agreeably  enriched  from  more  miscellaneoua 
♦Q^irces  of  information. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  more  obvious  advantages  of  an  early  acquaint- 
with  literary  pursuits — of  entering  on  the  path  of  learning  in  the 
doming  of  hfe, 

tct  us  now  briefly  compare  the  state  of  mind  here  described  with  the 

condition  of  those  whose  first  acquaintance  with  books  begins  with  their 

itrance  at  school.     The  unwonted  confinement,  the  tasks,  the  rules 

restrictions,  are  all  formidable  grievances  ;  the  deprivation  of  some 

ion  of  physical  exercise  ;  nay,  the  mere  circumstance  of  nut  having 
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iH  their  tia^  mt  their  cwn  ifrtftTtil.  pi^sent  almost  invli^ 

to  the  novke.      No  wooder  that  to  sucht 

ppcmi  mnmyrd  in  gloomf  gvb,  with  i 

icpnbm  sspect ;  and  becoaie  ■focittril  in  the  mind  vri| 

eioQ  aaid  Ion  of  liberty.     S«di  cases  have  an  especil 

cizeroae  of  diacriiiiiiiatiiig  iodalgoioe*  and  require  judicil 

to  to  graduate  the  aapeiildea  neceaaaiiljr  attending  the  \ 

of  a  fttudloua  cmrecTp  that  they  may  be  met  and  surmou 

cion.  rather  than  eneoiuit»«d  in  their  collective  diificulq 

may  here  be  efiected  by  indiridoal  attention  ;  or  inconv< 

by  it9  neglect.      No  wonder  that  the  health  should  H 

and  sometimes  sink,  during  the  abrupt  transition  from  i^ 

tioa.    How  many  have  fallen  victims  to  sudden  applicati 

which  the  mind  had  not  been  preriously  prepared  by  i 

where  the   intellectual    powers  had  become  intractabk 

exercise,  and  the  taste  and  habits  too  firmly  establish 

the  requisite  alteration.       But  how  sroooUily  do  othel 

most  dissimilar  characters  tn  many  respects,  appear  t<» 

domestic  circle  to  scholastic  engagonents  ;  from  thenco* 

future  usefulness*  of  private  leapertability,  or  of  public  d 

•*  Their  differctit  tasta  in  vwious  ttts  dtspUyed,  ^ 
Like  tempered  bumony  of  light  and  shade, 
With  friendly  union  in  one  mass  shaJl  blend*     ' 
And  thiA  adorn  the  state,  and  th&t  defend." 


THE  NECESSARY  EXPENSES  OF  A  UNH! 
EDUCATION.  ' 

Sir, — I  must  ask  you  the  favour  to  insert  one  more 
make  it  not  long  if  possible,  the  better  to  suit  your  confl 
please  your  correspondent  C.  M.  H.  I  wish  he  would 
what  I  should  much  like  our  readers  to  know  ;  they  n 
agree  with  you.  Sir,  in  commending  those  correspondent 
names  to  their  letters.  Your  correspondent  might  at 
name  of  his  college,  that  I  might  form  some  opinion  ] 
the  amount  of  "  far  nearer  six  than  twelve'*  (seven  I  m 
expenses  was  a  proof  of  his  exercise  of  economy.     Ho^ 

j^j.,_ the  jystjce  to  remember  that  he  claims  to  haw 

comparative  frugality  in  hh  uuder- graduate  economy* 
true  that  a  bare  majority  of  students  do  not  reside  more> 
in  the  year,  and  that  the  generality  do  not,  and  maa 
allowed  to  remain  all  the  year  in  college.  It  is  truei 
'tis  'tis  true*'  (for  I  confess  it  seems  to  me  inconsistea 
mischievous  as  to  the  discipline  of  the  university  am 
of  the  student),  that  in  a  few  colleges  "  all  the  studaj 
from  residence  during  the  summer  for  which  the  tn 
quarterage" — as  he  does  when  the  student  is  resident 
out  of  the  quarter,  and  aa  the  college  also  receives  1% 
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mectts,  just  as  any  other  iDstitution*  from  its  members ;  and  as  tlie  ser- 
vant receives  his  quarter's  wages  whea  his  master  has  left  college  for 
the  Christmaa  yacation.  It  is  true  also,  that  C.  M.  H.  has  the  Quar-  | 
terly.  and  may  be  also  the  Edinburgh,  reviewer  od  his  side  ;  and  great 
tuthorities  are  they  certainly,  invested  with  the  dim  majesty  of  the 
iQonymous,  and  the  borrowed  influence  of  a  standard  organ.  Vet  I 
am  ({uite  ready  to  dispute  the  correctness  of  the  said  reviewer's  state- 
ment. I  mean  the  Quarterly  reviewer,  under  the  shadow  of  whose 
authority,  as  well  as  in  his  own  concealment,  your  correspondent  so  i 

complacently  rests.      Mr. gives  **  an  actual  statement  of  the  coU  ^ 

kfe  expenses  of  a  young  man  for  eight  calendar  months" — he  dea* 
cnbes  a  fair  case  for  the  argument— he  states,  that  what  he  puts  down 
m  actual  cost ;  1  suppose,  therefore^  his  small  college  has  a  different 
tatc  of  paying  from  other  colleges.  If  1  were  asked  to  tax  his  hill, 
according  to  my  knowledge  of  other  cases,  I  could  easily  reduce  the 
imount*  For  instance,  tlie  item  coals  and  parter  are  excessive,  and 
FOOEOB  are  not  in  all  colleges  JilS  for  eight  months,  —  but  probably 

Ml forgot  that  this  charge,  as  well  as  others,  which  swell  his  cost 

for  ei^hi  motdhs  above  £94,  belong  to  the  whole  twelve  months.  His 
mmiition  to  the  reader  is  quite  apropos  ;;  for  w^ithout  it,  truly  the  simple 
leader  would  be  in  great  danger  of  supposing  that  wine,  clothes,  dinner 
parties,  supper  parties,  breakfast  parties,  and  private  tuition  fairly  belong 
to  college  expenses.  I  suppose  Mr*^~  would  have  all  these  items  to 
be  provided  by  the  college  system  at  a  very  small  charge ;  and  no  doubt 
tbit  arrangement  would  well  please  a  certain  few  at  least  of  our  stu- 
dents— by  obtaining  for  them  the  enjoyment  of  theire  necessaries^  as  they  I 
*ould  style  them,  without  the  burden  of  paying  what  is  commonly  re- 
quired for  the  acquiijition  of  them. 

But  to  come  to  the  subject  itself.     The  reasonable  question  about 
tbc  matter  seems  to  be,  what  are  properly  to  be  ciUled  college  expenses  ? 
ft>f*  from  the  confusion  made  about  this  point,  our  system  gets  much 
'eproach  that  does  not  belong  to  it.     What  is  the  rate  of  these  ex- 
penses ?  What  is  a  student  obliged  by  the  rule?  of  the  system  to  spend  f 
All  expenditure  above  this  amount  must  be  laid  to  the  account  of  the 
[  "tudent's  own  extravagant  self-indulgence,  want  of  self* con troul,  or  of 
P^tidence,  or  of  management.      For  ever}^  degree  of  the  want  of  these 
Uualifications  he  wiU  surely  pay  everywhere,  though  here    less  than 
I  elsewhere*     If  he  can  exercise  none  of  those  qualities  of  character  and 
J  Action,  he  had  better  not  come  to  the  university  ;  at  the  same  time.  I 
I  Ciujaot  counsel  his  friends  where  safely  to  place  him.     I  have  said  each 
l>tudent  must  pay  a  certain  sum  per  annum, — beyond  this  his  expenditure  j 
^H  uader  his  own  regulation  ;  big  college  is  not  answerable  directly  for 
what  exceeds  that  amount,  though  indirectly  it  can  and  does  controul 
\  expenses,  and  that  more  or  less  effectively,  according  to  the  parti- 
ar  system  which  each  college  adopts  and  carries  out.     But  no  colieg 
[jntrive  that  a  student  shall  have  dinner  parties,  &c.,  without  mnch 
.And,  i)erhaps,  no   college  has  so  formally  approved  the  giving 
parties,  &c,,  as  to  fix  a  tariff  of  ctiidnerit,  or  cause  to  be  drawn 
and  circulated  bills  of  fare  and  prices,  which  CM.  H»  would,  I 
e,  have  them  to  do. 
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ves  U'bich  are  provided,  or  by  wilful  extravagance  on  the  other 
side,  is  a  different  matter. 

My  letter  will  not  appear  short  to  Mr. ,  but  I  shall  not  trouble 

you,  Sir,  with  another  about  Mr, *6  complaintE,  until  I  know  how 

to  fill  up  the  vacant  space  with  a  name.     1  hope,  whatever  he  may 

have  anomymausfy  to  write  upon  what  I   have  said,  that  your  reader* 

will  lose  some  of  their  alarm  at  bis  reports  on  the  expensiveness  of 

uniTersity  education ;    and  suspend  the  rest  until  the  authority  of  hb 

Quae  is  obtained  for  the  affirmations  and  opinions  which  he  utters. 

Yours,  Sir.  obediently, 
G^nmile  and  Cuius  College,  J.  T.  Smith, 

^H  Cambridge,  Fellow  and  Tutor, 

THE  DAILY  SERVICE  AT  ST.  MARK'S  COLLEGE  CHAPEL, 

IK  ANSWER    TO  THE    QUESTION   "AT  !VHAT  AGE   HHQlLD  A  CHILD 
BE  TAKEN  TO  CHUiWHf" 

Hit.  axd  Dkab  Sifii— Having  noticed  in  a  former  letter  the  effects 
[inxluced  in  children  by  their  early  attendance  on  the  daily  service  of 
the  church,  I  w^ould  now  wish  to  speak  more  fuHy  of  the  manner  in 
^hich  that  service  is  conducted ;  and  my  endeavour  will  he  to  do  this 
^tbout,  on  the  one  hand,  seeming  prolix  or  tedious  to  such  of  your 
tttuiera  as  may  be  well-informed  on  the  subject,  and,  on  the  other,  being 
Ibotigbt  not  sufficiently  explicit  by  those  whose  acquaintance  with  the 
iiiture  of  the  choral  service  is  more  limited. 

The  service,  then,  is  choral  tliroughout;  that  is  to  say,  its  chief 
feature  is  that  mode  of  reciting  the  prayers,  psalms,  and  hymns,  which 
U  commonly  called  the  chant ;  a  word  whicli  originally  signiiied  a  song 
Qf  aay  kind,  but  which  common  use  has  restricted  to  a  sacred  meaning — 
thx,  namely,  of  the  musical  inflection  of  the  voice  throughout  all  parts 
^f  the  liturgy.  This  chant  is  sometimes  sustained  in  one  unvaried,  or 
slightly  varied,  strain,  by  the  minister  alone  ;  sometimes  it  is  alternated 
Jfi  VU10Q8  cadences  by  the  minister  and  choir.  At  other  times  again  it 
^  alternated  by  two  equal  portions  of  the  choir,  either  in  unison  or  bar- 
Haoojr. 

The  choral  usage  of  the  church  has  been  to  begin  the  service  in  that 
5^ling  monotone  by  the  minister,  of  which  mention  is  made  above* 
iluA  is  continued  to  the  end  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  when,  after  the 
P'iyer  of  the  priest,  *'  0  Lord,  open  thou  our  lips/'  the  whole  assembled 
choir  and  school  respond,  not  in  unison,  as  before,  but  in  a  full  burst 
^f  krmony,*  '*  And  our  mouth  shall  show  forth  thy  praise  ;  "  and 
i^ter  the  second  prayer  of  the  priest,  again.  In  a  similar  manner,  '*  O 
Urd,  make  haste  to  help  us." 

Then,  all  standing,  follows  the  '*  Gloria  Patri,**  after  which  the  '*  Ve- 
&ite''  and  psalms  are  chanted,  not  by  the  choir  only,  but  also  by  as  many 
<^f  the  children  as  can  read  even  tolerably-  This  they  are  enabled  to  do, 
u  the  chants  used  are  almost  the  Gregorian  tones,  the  melodies  of 


good  to  tlie  pn^ 
bvt  won  e$pecittll^ 

I  alMialii  rqoioe  m^ 
l^oee  especially 
«f  VMifc.  pcoBtilgmte,  far  { 
^pedbfCB.  tbdr  aeliioib  of  imt 
Mli  c^ocKtio»»  irLich  tbef  i 

AfflU.       It  19 

WKT  W  of  some  itmce  to  t 


FORTRT. 

irers,   and  lead  to   contributions   of  n  similar  nature,  that 
fe   submitted    to    your   notice.     Suffice  it  say,  that  they  have 
fpted  in  my  own  school  for  a  cons^iderable  period^  and,  1  am 
say,  with  the  most  l)eneficial  results. 

first  place,  I  wonld  strenuously  recommend  the  exclusion  of 
books,  I  mean  as  commonly  employed,  for  the  entry  of  every 
i  pupil  works ;  for  too  much  of  his  valuable  time  at  school  is 
id  to  this  unprofitable  employment.  If  ciphering  books  are 
kU,  it  should  be  only  for  the  entry  of  such  sums  as  the  pupil 

Ey  experienced  any  difficulty  in  working,  and  then  suck  entry 
;  made  instead  of  writing  a  copy,  and  not  allowed  to  infiinge 
jhne  devoted  to  the  study  of  arithmetic* 

^ly,  in  order  that  the  rules  which  have  been  acquired  may  not 
jiten,  one  day  in  the  week  should   be  set  apart  for  tlie  workinsj 

II  in  every  rule  through  which  the  class  has  been»  accompanied 
assistance  as  an  intelligent  teacher  will  perceive  necessary - 
By^  roach  benefit  will  be  derived  from  accustoming  the  pupils  to 
I  example  by  as  many  different  rules  as  their  advancement  will 
Jand  for  this  purpose,  one  day  in  the  week  should  be  set  apart, 
IdLarople.  e.g.,  such  as  the  following,  given  by  the  master: — 
^  value  of  7.664^  cwts.  at  £17.  13^.  e^d.  per  cwt- ?  The 
may  be  omitted  at  first,  if  found  too  difficult ;  but  the  sooner 
I  familiarized  to  multiply  and  divide  by  a  fraction,  and  to  take 
It  of  an  integer,  the  better.  To  illustrate  the  phin,  the  op«. 
ill  be  found  below,  worked  at  full  length.*  by  the  several  rules 
K>uud  multiplication,  rule  of  three,  practice,  fractions,  and  de- 


Vour  obedient  tcrvant, 


T.  F,  Smith. 


H^otinj, 


O I  watch  the  mys  of  li^^hl  tlmt  first 
From  a  bttl^e*?*  nuking  eye-ball  hm^  : 
Murk  the  first  ?«ijiiliiiKs  wliich  exprpf^s 
The  earliest  muse  of  hi\\>yitiii>s  ; 
In  tliose  small  haiid^  uplifted  sec- 
The  very  l»irtli  of  crstacy 

Out  of  tho^c  ^Irnins  nf  sense  and  thouj^ht, 
WhAl  iiiture  wonder^  mny  l»e  WToiii>ht ! 
Hie  Diusic  ti>  the  poet  lent, 
The  UmirdersoF  the  t'iaquent — 
IHiilosopbv's  'iuhlimcst  sonriii^, 
Aad  mpt  Ae\  uiioTi's  deep  uduriugs. 


•  [Omitted,  as  unnecettary. — Ed.] 


I  2 


poKTmr. 


f*%  sweet  cai^et  lie 
t  viM  diBfts  pure  «iid  bigrb ; 
\  is  nurd  «riui  tDbom  Vi^hu 
i  visaed  fm  noblest  flight ; 
I  tlwt  iBOfUl  casket  Hd 
TW  c«bi7i»  of  a  God  is  hid ! 

Dr,  Bmcring. 

TW  dis^fiifte  of  davvrj  is  unknown 

i1  —Mig;  il  tt» ;  heooe  tine  more  do  we  require 

Ike  diicifliiit?  of  Tifttie ;  order  else 

Cmum  satmit  nor  confidence,  nor  peace : 

no*,  dmies  nttttg  oof  of  good  posseel, 

And  pradent  cmatkni  needful  to  ftvett 

Ivpen^ng  evil,  eqiudlj  require 

That  the  whole  pcoiple  should  be  tftught  and  trained : 

So  shaH  fioeatmsBeK  and  hliu^  resolve 

Be  rooted  out,  and  Tiitnous  habits  take 

Their  place ;  and  genimie  pielj  de9Ceiid» 

Like  an  inheritance,  from  age  to  age. 

With  such  fottndatioiia  laid,  araunt  the  fear 
or  numbers  crowded  on  their  native  soil. 
To  U»e  pre^  eution  of  all  healthful  growth. 
Through  mutual  injuij  I  rather  in  the  law 
t>f  incfease,  and  the  mandate  from  above, 
Rejoice! 

Wonttworth, 

3tO   LEAKN'iyO   WTTHOrr   LIBOFR. 

There  may  be  profit  in  these  arts;  but  still 
Learning  is  labour,  call  it  what  you  will ; 
Upon  the  youthfitl  miud  a  heavy  load  ; 
Nor  must  we  hope  to  find  the  royal  road. 
Some  will  their  easy  steps  lo  science  !»hf>w, 
And  aome  to  hearen  itself  their  by-way  know : 
Ah»  trust  thera  not — ^who  fame  or  bliss  would  share, 
Must  leani  to  labour,  and  must  live  by  care. 

Crahhe, 

REJLL   KKOWLEDOE. 

A  scholar  in  his  study  knows  the  stars, 
Tbrir  motion  and  their  influenue,  which  are  fixed. 
And  which  are  wandering ;  cam  decypher  seas. 
And  j^ve  each  several  load  his  proper  bounds ; 
But  set  him  to  the  compass,  he's  to  seek, 
Wliere  a  plain  pilot  c;m  direct  bis  course 
From  hence  unto  both  the  Indies* 

FAMtLY    WOES  HI  P. 

Im  leaehing  others  thou  shalt  be  thrice  blest: 
Pray  oft,  and  be  tlie  mouth  luUo  the  rest : 
Wboui  God  halh  madv  the  heiitls  of  families, 
lie  halli  made  priests  lo  offer  sacrilice. 

Anon, 


DOCUMAITTS. 
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£aow1ed{ce  for  us  is  difficult  lo  pain — 

Is  difficult  to  gain*  and  bard  lo  keep 

A«  virtue's  self:  liVe  virtue  is  beset 

With  suajes ;  tried,  tempted ,  subject  to  decay* 


Wordtwtwth. 


jOotitntfttt^. 


MI3rt7TKB    OF  TWL   PRIVY    COL  NCI  L    COMMTTTEE    OF    EiyUCATlOK. 

ColTXClL    CllAMUKR,   WuiTEIIALL. 

NorembfT  22,  184a. 
%  tk  Htght  Honourable  the  Loimt?   of  tlie  Committee  of  CotrNCii,  mi 

Ei>rcATiax* 

^ttit  Gimmittcc  of  Council  bavc  befc^re  tbetn  llje  orders  in  Council,  dated  ibe 
^  day  of  June,  1839,  and  the  lOtbof  Ao^ustt  IHU),  totretl*«^r  witb  the  Mi- 
nnies of  tbe  24tli  September,  \Hli\\  and  llie  3rd  December,  183*1,  and  oImj  a 
^Supplementary  Minute  i*f  December,  ISIO. 

ilim  lordships  having-  considereti  tbt^  objects  to  wlueh  tlie  grants  made  by 
Ptiliaiiieiit  for  the  promoiiou  of  edticatiou  in  Cireat  liriuiin  are  apidicsible 
^ttdef  tbese  orders  and  minutes  iire  of  nmiiion,  ilml  witlioui  deparlinif  JVoni  the 
|*>uictples  upon  which  they  are  frtiuied,  otlier  modes  of  distributiim  may  he 
•dained  so  as  further  to  promote  tlie  improveinem  and  extension  of  elenicnitiry 

8CB00LMAST£R»'    BOESES. 

Their  lordships  will  make  gfrants  towards  tlie  providing  or  enlarjipng'  of 
^KMwe^  of  N:hrH>l masters  and  5ch*>f»lTnistre-sses  where  school-room**  hme  l>een 
*?rHled  (either  with  aid  from  the  parliamentary  grant,  or  otherwise) :  luil  where 
BobouKe  has  been  built,  or  no  sulhcieiit  ii\*clliiig  been  pnivided  i'm  the  master 
19T iDittreiB|  upon  the  following  eooditiojis: — 

1.  That  the  school  for  which  siu-b  bouse  or  d^M'Uing  is  to  be  built  or  en- 
***J?ei,  hua  been  eonreyed  to  trustees  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
loc  poor. 

2.  That  their  lordshipft  are  satisfied,  by  the  report  of  their  inspector,  that 
t^«  school  is  efficiently  comlucted* 

*•■  That  ibe  right  of  inspection  of  the  school  is  secured  by  the  deed  of  trust, 
^  ^  nn  endorsement  thereon. 

*•  Thut  the  site  and  premises  are  to  be  €on\  eyed  to  trustees,  as  a  residence 
^^^  laaner  or  mistress. 

■''•  That  their  lordships  are  satisfied,  by  the  report  of  their  architect,  that  tlic 
pTf^pQ^ffl  building  will  T>e  Eiub!^tantial  in  sUruclure  and  suiBcient  iu  size;  the 
^^Wriliers  or  trustee's  being  otherwise  at  liberty  to  select  their  own  plans. 

'^'  lliat  llieir  lordships  are  satisfied  witb  the  amount  of  locid  conirihutions 
^tWiiew1»uilding. 

APPAUATT'S    FOB    SCIJOOL-nOOilB. 

Tbe  eommittee  of  council  will  also  make  grants  towards  enabling  the  tnis- 
^^^n  tiiamigersof  any  scbixil  to  provide  tlie  ?4cbool-room  suitably  witli  furniture 
^"'1  lipjiaralits  which  may  be  necessary,  in  the  first  insiance,  to  enable  tbem  to 
J^'ominiee  te«cbing  in  the  scbo«d;  and  tlmt  iiM  onlv  in  the  case  of  new  schools, 
|*"J 'there  it  is  proposed  to  esttildish  a  day-school  where  a  sunday-^cbool  only 
^  previously  been  kept 

TltAIMyO   SCHOOLS. 

Tbe  c/nuraittee  have  further  eotisidered  the  mode  in  which  tliey  can  assist  in 
tie  establishment  of  nonnal  scboitls  lor  the  training  Kif  masters  and  mistresses; 


DOCUItBNTi. 


.^ 


Lre,  if,  upon  foiisiderauon  of  asy  applieation  far  aid  to  such  icbnoli 

[  he  lirou^rht  before  lhcni»  \hcy  ^haU  thint  til  to  accede  tt)  tkit  uppli* 

r  will  coil ii lie  lUeir  grant  lo  ii  proportion  of  the  ongiiuil  expeu^e  of  (be 

1  ^il)  not  in  any  case,  make  an  anuua}  grant  lowards  the  manitrt^ 

111  scbooL 

jiiiiittee  will  require  thiit,  in  future,  til!  ap|»lic»itiotts  i^ir  aid  ut  mmd 
n  be  eoureyed  lo  ihein  tlirouffh  llie  ConiniiUee  of  the  N^tioml  So- 

it  of  the  BVitLsh  wnd  Foi^iirH  School  Scwiety. 
pmittee  will  al?^o  require  that  the  inaction  of  the  iKmna!  sdicxJ 

-h  aid  shall  he  se(nirc?d  by  tlie  deed  of  tjust;  and  also  that  the  rile 
i  of  su(!h  school  shall  be  conveyed  to  trnstees,  for  the  tiwhiiag  of 

i  in  I  stresses, 

ON,     Set'  pa^  Bi*  qf  thia  VQtmne. 

^df^hips  are  prepafied  to  p^ive  ftjll  effect  to  tlmt  portioti  of  the  mi&f^ 
June,  1839,  which  coniem plates  the  malting  of  larger  gmnU  U>*ards 

I  of  schools  in  poot  aiid  populous  places  than  are  required  el?eirlicfv; 
ill,  in  all  cases  whatever,  consider  the  amount  of  grant  Ut  be  m^ 

here  nee  lo  tlic  plan  of  any  proposed  school  having  been  dxavs  bf 

N'ORJfAL    SCHOOlja. 

OotTNCiL  Cu^iMBKB,   WviTKtiAOf 
Jan.  IB,  1644, 

kyn|iH  having  referred  to  that  part  of  their  miuiite  of  22nd  Nor.  1^ 
Vt^s  norma!  Fschool!^  for  the  traiiiing  of  masters  and  mbtre^^es;  iHn^ 
!  lo  iletermine  what  infonnation  ihej  will  reouire  from  applii^nis  firf 
»  the  Ituildin;^  of  5uch  schools,  and  iso  to  dehne,  witli  more  pred«iiin» 
ion  of  the  orifpual  expense  of  the  huilding  of  such  school^i  tor  whkli 
[mder  that  minute,  make  grants  in  coses  where  titer  tnaj  thiol  At  to 
ch  applications. 

iKliipN  will,  iij  the  first  instance,  re^iuire  answers  to  the  serwil 
lataiiifd  in  the  list  hereniUo  annexed;  and  if  tliey  should  reqiurf 
to  I'll  lilt  i<m,  tlicy  will,  if  necessary,  direct  their  inspector  to  go  lolbe 
Ir  the  M;liijiil  is  pruptisied  to  be  liuill,  and  to  report  to  theni. 
fliinl ships  shoulil,  in  t*ousc<|ucncc  of  such  enquirie;*,  be  satisJied  tb^^ 

II  ion  oaiiht  to  be  acceded  tii,  Lliej  will  make  a  prant  of  a  sum  i^'^ 
|rd  to  £.'iii  for  every  pupil  wldcb  tlie  ptopoMi'd  building  is  calciibtftl 


OOCUMBNTB. 

i  the  mcftna  by  which  the  site  or  litet  mil  be  drained;  stating  the  djs- 
I  cotlateral  drains  will  have  to  run^  and  th^  nature  ai  the  main  drain. 
Sty  vitriol  works,  tanneries^  &ize  maiiulactoneft^  slavjgbter  houaes,  or  other 
mom  trodes  situated  near  the  site  or  site*  ? 

th  it,  or  either  of  them,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  any  undrained  marsh  or 
pj  fTouTid.  any  large  unco\-ered  drain^  or  large  stftgninC  poolT 
What  is  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  superficial  bed  on  which  the  foundation 
•• 
BCILDINO. 

It  Pumiih  detailed  specification*  of  the  structure  of  the  building,  or  buildings,  if 


11  You  are  requested  to  furnish  a  plan  of  the  proposed  buildings,  showing  the 
mmodation  which  is  to  be  provided  : — 

I.  For  the  residence  of  the  principal,  vice- p  rind  pal,  and  any  roasters, 

Estplain  the  means  provided  for  tlie  inspection  of  the  premises  at  iM  hours 
by  the  principal  and  masters. 
2«  For  the  kitchen,  scullery,  and  domestic  offices. 

Show  how  the  housekeeper  and  sen'ants  are  to  be  lodged  and  to  work, 
so  as  to  be  at  all  times  separate  from  the  schools. 

3.  For  the  class-rooms,  library,  and  dining' room. 
The  arrangements  for  each  class  of  students,  while  under  Instruction, 

shouM  be  drawn  in  the  plan,  as  well  as  the  position  of  the  tables  in 
the  dining-room. 

4.  Dormitories, 
Show  the  position  of  the  beds,  the  mode  of  Ughting,  and  the  arrangementi 

for  the  inspection  at  night- 
s' Washing  room. 

The  mode  of  supplying  water,  &c. 
6.  Cloak  and  hat  roonts. 
7*  Shoe-bouse. 

5.  Knife-house^ 
$.  House  for  domestic  uses. 
10,  Tool-house. 

.  Pitnush  also  a  plan  of  the  model  or  practising  school,  showing, 

1,  The  elevation- 

2.  Ground  plan. 

3,  Arrangements  for  classes. 

4.  Mode  of  warming  and  ventilating. 
L  The  play-ground. 

6.  The  master's  house. 

7.  The  out- buildings, 

.  Ventilation. — State  in  what  manner  the  ichod  buildings  are  to  be  Tcntilated 
•inned. 

Wbftt  extent  of  enclosed  ground  will  be  provided  for  the  employment  and  ex< 

of  the  students  ? 
>  Which  of   the  following  subjects  are  to  be  included   in  the   scheme  of 


r  Religious  instruction. 
Under  what  heads  ? 
?.  Reading. 

3.  Writing  and  book-keeping, 

4,  Arithmetic. 

ft.  Mensuration  of  planes  and  solids. 

6.  Algebra. 

7.  Whether  any  mathematics ;  and  if  to,  in  what  form,  and  to  what  extent  f 

8.  English  grammar. 

9.  Etymology. 

10.  Engliih  history. 

11.  Geofrmphy. 


fiT^f^  W  iW  WiUer,  cv  br  Um 
m  a  ike  omboI  oftce.) 

I^B  f  ipciIitDre? 

Bd  dooatioDte 


kr  ud;  and  if  KX 

iorud? 
iortkc  CRCtioii  of  tb0 


Btke 


I»OCDMKNT!», 


ind  mcNJel  school  buildings^  niter  you  have  collected  all  your  aub»cript!oiia 
n<i  doDfttions,  not  including  any  grant  from  the  Committee  of  CouncIL 

The  above  questions  and  the  replies  to  them,  were  read  and  si^ied  at  a 
oeetin^  of  the  scUoal  committee  [or  trustees]  of  the  school,  duly 

0i]Tened  on  this  daj  af  184  at 


I 


CKIVEBSITY   OF  OXFORD. — ^BEOITLATIOXS    FOIi 
SCHOL.VHaHlPS. 


rilBEE    MATHE3fA.TIC4L 


I  Upon  in  Convocation,  Mwrch  if,  1831,  iitid  Feh,  Ifi,  1844  i- — 
I.  There  shall  Ijc  four  st'liolurships  lor  ibe  proniotioti  of  iimthematical  stiiilies, 
l«.  two  !»enior  scholarships  ol"  £  10  a  year  each,  and  two  jtinior  schohirships  of 
230  a  year  each  ;  no  remand  !pein|yi:  had  to  place  of  birth,  school,  parentaj^e,  or 
•ecttniaTT  circumstances  of  tlie  candidate, 

^  II.  Candidates  for  tlie  senior  scholarships  shall  be  members  of  the  aniver- 
tty»  who  are  bachelors  of  arts,  or  have  at  least  passed  the  public  examination, 
'od  who  have  not  exceeded  the  twenty- sixth  lenii  Irtmi  their  matriculation,  in- 
^usively  ;  and  the  candidates  for  the  junior  scholarships  shall  be  nj embers  of 
h«  uuivcrsitY,  who  have  not  exceeded  nine  terms  from  their  matriculation,  in- 
:lurively. 

III,  Each  scholarship  may  he  held  for  two  calendar  ycfirs  from  tlie  dfiy  of 
jUction,  provided  (hat  tlie  acholar's  name  be  on  the  books  of  some  college  or 
'^1^  and  that  in  tlie  csise  of  a  junior  Bcholar  he  produce,  from  ilie  head  or  vice- 
g'^reni  of  his  college,  a  certificate  of  c(m tinned  attention  to  mathematical 
studies. 

IV,  The  di\  idends  arisinp;  from  the  st'iek  already  purchased,  or  hereafter  to 
^  I'tirchiLsed  in  pursuance  of  these  regulations,  shall  be  payable  to  tlie  Imstces 
"*^hy  appointed. 

* .  These  Tnisl^es  shall  be  seven :  viz,  the  Vice-Chancellor,  the  two  Proc- 
}^-i  the  Sa\i!ian  Profes!*4>rs  t>f  Astronomy  and  Geometry,  tlie  Sedleian  Reader 
"^  Ntttural  Philusophy,  and  the  Header  in  Experimenlal  Philost^phy.  In  caae 
**  ^ole*  bein^f  equally  divided,  the  vke-chaiicellor  shjill  have  [lie  casting 
^^^ ;  and  the  presence  of  the  vice-chancellor  and  two  other  trustees  (one  of 
^^ta  bcin;^:  a  professor  or  reader)  shall  he  necessary  to  constitute  a  board. 

^L  The  duties  of  the  trustees  shall  be^ 

1.  To  receive  the  diiideuds  fr«>m  the  university^ 

2.  To  discharge  all  expenses  incident  t4>  tlie  trust,  and  to  pay  the  scholars 

I      their  salarj  on  their  produeing  the  requisite  eertilicate  of  residence, 
3,  To  keep  an  account  of  monies  received  and  paid* 
4.  To  lay  out  the  remainder  of  the  dividends  either  in  presents  of  money 
or  hooiLB  for  nierititrious  though  unsuccessful  canditates,  or  in  the  pur- 
chase of  stock  in  the  names  of  the  chancellor,  masters,  and  scholars*  to 
be  employed  in  pramoting  the  general  objects  of  the  institutien,  at  such 
times  an  J  in  such  manner  as  the  said  trustees  shall  tliink  expediint. 
5.  To  submit  their  accounts  annually  to  be  audited  by  the  delegates  of 
the  university  accoioits. 
5.  To  appoint  for  the  election  of  the  scholars  three  examiners,  wh'^'  ^i*^*^\ 
examine  the  candidates,  and  elect  the  scholars. 

iEach  of  these  examiuens  shall  be  at  k^ast  a  master  of  artSt  a 
of  medicine,  or  a  hachelor  of  civ  il  law. 
7-  The  same  individual  shall  never  he  appointe^l  examiner  mor© 
consecutively. 
8.  Two  examiners  shall  not  he  of  the  same  college  or  hall, 
VII.  Only  two  scholars  shall  he  elected  in  one  c&l' 
fnior  scholarship,  aiul  oue  to  the  junior  sch obi  ship  ;  r 
»  at  liberty  to  examine  the  canditlales  for  the  two  «« 
or  diflicrcnl  times,  as  may  seem  to  them  most  i 


bited  to  the  examiners  two  days  at  least  before  1 
nation,  toj^ether  witb  the  testimonial  of  the  j 
produced  by  the  candidate  for  tlie  senior  schol 
tiiken  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 

XL  All  the  three  examiners  shall  act  in  tl 
election. 

In  other  respects  the  examination  shall 
of  the  examiners. 

XII.  When  the  examiners  have  elected  a 
election  to  vice-chancellor,  who  shall  cause  it 
sity  by  a  paper  affixed  to  the  door  of  the  conv( 

XIII.  If  after  experience  of  these  regulai 
deemed  inexpedient,  the  trustees  shall  be  at 
convocation,  to  make  such  alterations  as  circui 


dtattsfttCi^. 


We  are  indebted  for  the  following  to  one  of  th 
able  institution  to  which  it  refers : — 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  LONDON  ' 


Average  Number  of  Chil- 
dren       


Gross  Expense  of  the 
Establishment    .    .    . 

Building  the  New  In- 
firmary 


£  «.  d. 
743B   0  C 


1836. 


346 


1837. 


^  8.  d. 
r4M  oil 


1838.        18: 


842 


31 


£  9.  d.\  ^  « 

7&55  17    I'flW 
.     .   600 


Provisions,  FueU  and 
Washing,  at  per  head  . 

Clothing,  ditto  .... 

Salaries  and  Wages,  ditto 

Repairs  and  all  other  Ex- 
penseH,  ditto  .... 


9    0    9 

2  10    h 

3  7     2 


9  8    6  9  16    7  9    . 

2  19  11  3  0  11!  3 

3  8     Oj  3  y     3  3     ( 

4  G     .V  3  U.     h'  4  1 


INTKLLIGENCE. 


^«frfr«/  ariwiet  of  Proviwiong  fir  ih4  7  jfenrw^  1837  to  1843,  inelutipe. 


Cmt  of  Br««l 

fttr. 

bcT  uf  chiU 

dRtl. 

juj«i  FlQur  for 
*acb  ehlkJ. 
iibout  11$  9tm, 
ofBttmApwt 

Cott  of  Hcttt 

Mchchimt 
about  4  o»*. 

Cottofifini 

each  child ; 

About  ^   plat 

per  day. 

CtMf  of  Butter 

•nd  (;b««»e 
rath  child. 

^    «,    rf* 

^    #.    rf, 

•.       d. 

#.     d. 

1937  -,^.. 

342 

3     6     6 

2   IC     4 

14     4k 

6     7* 

.m%...... 

342 

3     5     H 

2    13     7i 

14     4i 

6  11 

tm 

351 

3    10     6 

2      8     9 

14    Hi 

6     H 

iwo 

354 

3   12     6 

2   15     6 

15     4 

7     4 

1841  _.. 

3<^4 

3    19     0 

2  17     4 

15     3i 

7     9k 

mg. 

372 

3   18     0 

2  17     9 

16  10 

8     6 

In..... 

382 

3     2     1      1 

2  16  10 

19     I 

7  10 

■ 

Kytrufse  of  4 
yeftr»  for  opea 

Averttfeof? 

Awtngt  of  7 

AfCT«««  «r  7 

^" 

y«rt. 

y«w». 

y««f«. 

contract. 

5&#.  2J. 

15».  0<l. 

7i.  4icf. 

3  j^mn  miVt 

\ 

coolrftci. 

73*.  OK 

Pot»toc«. — Co»t  for  the  year  1943 
Average  of  the  7  years 

Beer. Cost  for  1843  .     .     . 

Average  of  the  7  years 

Soap. Cost  for  1843.     .     . 

Avenge  of  the  7  yetrs 

Co«l«, Cost  for  1843  .     .     . 

Average  of  the  7  yeare 


£41     8     0 
46   13     8 I 


103   19 
95   10 

0 
8 

119     8 
87     4 

0 
0 

189     3 
196  17 

0 

fntfUisettce. 


CAMBRIDGE  CLASSICAL  TRIPOS. 
March   1,  1844, 

KXAUtNXRS. 

Jamea  Hildyard,  M,A.,  Chriat's  College. 
George  A.  C.  May^  M.A.,  Magdalene  College, 
Philip  Freemwi,  M.A .^  St.  Peter's  Colkge. 
Gearge  Currey,  M>A,,  St.  Johii^s  CgUcg^. 


FmaT   CLAiB. 


:r.,,.#»* Pemb. 

..,»,.*«„ Trin. 

*w  \     jp„  Christ** 

Keary  f    ^  Trin. 


Dfl  T.  Field  I     -,  Joh. 

Hoare      I    ^^  *  Joh. 

Steuart    ..,*.* Trin. 

KiiiRdon Trin. 
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SICOND   CliAlS* 


Bt  Byeri  Chrisfs 

Hodgioa.*.*^ .»  Pet 

Wetldon Queen's 

Holmes - Trin. 

Mulineau  >    ^^  C&iut. 


TmvelyMi 


Caiiu. 


THI&D 

D»  DtlycU Trin. 

Baker Trin* 

Walker    .., Trin. 

Watldinghun «>>..  Job* 

Mftson  , * Pemb, 

King'i  College,  Londcn.^^The  follow* 

I  ing  gentlemen,  rormerty  students  of  this 
[  College,  were  on  the  list  of  wranglers  io 
[  the  late  eiaraination  at  Cam  bridge,  viz,, 

Messrs.  Stephen,  Wilkinson,  Woodhouse, 

GuCcbi  Fcnn»  and  Edwards. 

Vacmit  Si'hotarahipM  of  Oxford,'— An 
election  will  he  held  in  Corpus  Christi 
College,  on  Friday,  the  3rd  of  May,  to 
two  scholarships,  open  to  natives  of  the 
diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  the 
county  of  Hants  respectively. — Candi- 
dates must  be  under  nineteen  years  of 
ftge  on  the  day  of  election,  and  must 
present  themselves  to  the  president  at 
eleven  o'clock  on  Saturday,  the  i!7th  of 
April,  with  certificates  of  the  marrisge 
of  their  parents  and  of  their  own  b«p« 
tlsm,  competent  evidence  of  the  day  snd 
place  of  their  birth,  testimonials  from 
their  college  or  school,  together  with 
latin  epistles  to  the  electors. 

The  trustees  of  the  scholarships  found- 
ed in  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford,  by  Tho- 
mas Dyke,  formerly  of  Kingston,  in  the 
coyoty  of  Somerset,  M*D-,  are  desirous 
of  appointing  a  scholar  to  (ill  up  a  va- 
cancy therein.  Cnndidates  must  not 
exceed  the  age  of  19  years,  and  must  be 
persons  whose  parents  are  unable  to  pro- 
vide for  and  maintain  them  in  the  uni- 
versity without  assistance;  and  if  already 
members  of  the  universities  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  or  Durham,  or  of  Trinity 
Colleges  Dublin,  shall  not  have  been  ma- 
triculated at  their  respective  universities 
earlier  than  last  Michaelmoa  term. 
There  will  be  an  examiriation  at  the  uni- 
versity with  respect  to  their  learning  and 
abllitiei:  and  the  candidate  who  shall  pass 
the  best  examination  will  be  appointed  to 
the  scholarship.  It  amounts  to  £40  per 
annum ;  and  may  be  enjoyed  for  f>  years, 
if  the  party  shall  so  long  continue  a 


Da  Richardi  ..  .... 

Hedley... 1 

Bowring  \    jgf^  T 

Harria     f   ^     -    ' 1 

Sella 

Mould...... 

CLAII. 

Da  Raatrick 

Denman  ....... 

Taylor ..^.,, 

Snowball 


cxt,U 
audi 

mm 


resident  scholar  and  student  ct 
Hall .  Persons  desirous  of  becon 
didates,  are  required  to  send  1 
Randolph,  of  Milverton,  in 
county  of  Somerset,  solid toi 
before  the  13th  of  April  next,  tl 
evidence  of  their  ages,  aii4 
particulars  as  may  satisfy  til 
their  circumstances. 

There  will  be  an  election  i 
lars  on  Mra.  Eaton's  Found 
Wurce«ter  College,  Oxford,  on 
of  June  next.  Candidates  wi 
to  the  provost  on  or  before  th 
June,  a  certificate  signed  by  tl; 
t era  of  their  respective  pariahe 
two  or  more  respectable  inhal 
of  the  same,  that  they  are  soni 
gymen  of  the  church  of  Engl 
want  assistance  to  support  the 
university,  together  with  lett 
monial  of  their  moral  and  reiig 
racter, 

NatifffUil  5fl(*i«ly,— During 
month  the  meetings  of  the  com 
the  national  society  have  been 
by  his  grace  the  Archbishop  o 
bury,  the  Bishops  of  London 
Llandaff,  Chester,  Ely,  Salisbn 
ford,  and  Lichfield ;  by  Lore 
M,P.,  Lord  Sandon,  M.P.,  T.  I 
Esq.,  M.P.,  the  Very  Rev.  thi 
Chichester,  V^enemble  Archde 
clair,  Rev.  H.  H,  Norris,  Re 
Milraan,  Rev.  \\\  Sharp,  Rei 
nings.  and  by  W.  Davis,  Esq., 
ing,  Csc|.,  G.  F.  Mathison,  Ea| 
A  sum  of  more  than  £4,000 
voted  in  grants,  and  twenty-si 
have  been  received  into  union. 

Tlie   Hev,  James  Hill  hna 
pointed   by   her   majesty '»   go 
head  mosttir  of  the  royal  naval 
Greenwich.     The  nation*!  to 
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***stiin  ft  grcftt  lo<»  in  the  removal  of  Mr. 
^^il]^  who  bai  fiUcd  with  »q  much  seal 
*Ad  ibiJity  the  important  office  of  cleri- 
*^  superiTit^ndent  of  the  traiiiing  estii- 
**ii?famentf  at  Westminster.  It  is  to  be 
^"^and  that  the  society  will  have  tome 
^iftjculty  in  frnding  a  succetsor  to  Mr. 
Hill  who  will  give  equal  satisfaction. 

It  is  a  matU^r  of  congratulation «  that 
the  Rev.  T.  lackson  has  entered  upon 
bis  duties  as  pnncipal  of  the  training 
^stabhihtnent  at  Battcrsea ;  and  the  en- 
largement and  improvements  of  that  cs- 
tmbiishment  are  rapidly  approaching  to 
completion*  under  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Cubttt  and  Co. 

The  national  society  has  not  lost  sight 
of  the  value  of  music  as  an  element  of 
^ucation.  and  of  the  importance  of  en- 
abling teachers  to  impart  a  knowledge  of 
^usic,  and  more  especially  of  p»almody« 
With  thi*  TJew,  an  arrangement  has  juat 
*>*en  concluded  with  Mr-  Hullah,  by 
^hich  that  gentleman  will  give  a  syste- 
Kx^tic  course  of  mu&ical  Instruction  in 
^  the  training  institutions  of  the  so- 
ciety. 

llie  apedal  fund  now  amounts  to  up- 
^i^rda  of  £143,000,  and  of  this  about 
£25^000  has  been  already  voted,  for  the 
catabiUlmient  and  improvement  of 
schools  in  the  manufacturing  and  min- 
itig  districts.  A  great  many  returns 
have  been  received  of  collections  made 
under  the  authority  of  the  Queen's  let- 
ter. The  gratifying  amount  of  these  re* 
turna  Benres  to  show,  that  all  classes  are 
r  more  than  ever  alive  to  the  import- 
*  of  imparting  a  sound  chri&tian  edu- 
I  to  the  poor. 


The  Northern  Church  of  England 
St^hofd* — This  school  is  founded  under 
tbt  direct  superintendence  of  the  estab- 
^bed  church  J  in  order  to  place  within 
^e  rCBcb  of  clergymen  and  other  gentle- 
V&en  who  have  hitherto  been  compelled  to 
Educate  their  ions  at  home,  or  to  send 
^em  to  very  iuferior  estabUshments,  an 
Plication  equal  to  that  which  our  beat 
^blic  schools  oflford. 

A  design  in  some  respects  similar  is 
iu>w  being  carried  into  execution  at 
Marlborough,  with  the  most  encouraging 
laoecss,  and  the  present  plan,  intended 
to  give  a  little  advantage  to  the  more 
Boithern  parts  will  have  the  benefit  of 
the  experience  obtained  by  the  founders 
of  the  southern  institution > 
The  management  is  placed  in  the 
\  of  a  council  of  24,  of  whom  14  are 


clergymen  and  ten  laymen,  the  bishop  of 
the  dioctae  being  the  visitor, 

Tlie  council  appoint  the  principal^  wh6 
must  be  in  holy  orders,  and  they  have 
power  to  dismiss  him  with  the  sanction 
of  the  visitor. 

The  principal  will  have  the  appoint- 
ment and  dismissal  of  the  Inferior  mas- 
ters, and  the  entire  internal  management* 
subject  to  certain  reflations  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  counciL 

The  education  will  consist  of  systematic 
religious  instruction,  sacred  literature, 
classics,  mathematics,  modern  languages, 
drawing,  music,  &c. 

The  mode  of  admission  of  pupils  will 
be  either  by  annual  payment,  ur  nomina- 
tion, or  insurance. 

Any  pupil  may  be  admitted  by  pay- 
ment (half  yearly  in  advance)  of  £^0 
per  annum  for  the  sons  of  laymen,  and 
£40  for  the  sons  of  clergymen. 

If  nominated,  however,  pupils  will  be 
admitted  at  the  first  opening  of  the 
school  at  the  yearly  payment  of  £40  for 
the  sons  of  laymen,  aod  £30  for  the  sons 
and  wards  of  clergymen. 

A  donation  of  £25,  or  the  holding  of 
two  £25  shares,  fully  paid  up,  will  entitle 
the  holder  or  donor  to  one  nomination. 
A  donation  of  £S0,  or  the  holding  of  four 
shares  of  i.*25  each,  will  constitute  the 
holder  or  donor  a  life  governor,  and  en- 
title him  to  have  always  one  pupil  in  the 
school  on  his  nomination,  Shares  to 
bear  interest  not  exceeding  five  per  cent, 
out  of  the  dear  annuai  profits. 

After  the  first  opeiiiDg  of  the  school  a 
premium  paid  after  the  manner  of  in- 
surance, may  supply  the  place  of  a  nomi- 
nation fee,  and  pupils  admitted  by  this 
meana  will  pay  only  £23  anmually,  from 
their  eighth  to  their  sixteenth  birthday. 
This  mode  of  admission  is  to  be  confined 
to  the  sons  of  clergymen*  The  paymt  nts 
stated  include  every  expense,  except 
hooks. 

RossalUhall,  the  site  of  the  school,  is 
on  the  sea -shore,  in  a  very  healthy  and 
retired  part  of  the  coast  of  Lancashire, 
with  good  sands,  meadows  well  adapted 
for  play-gTOunds,  and  very  productive 
gardens ;  it  is  accessible  by  railway  and 
aea  from  all  the  manufacturing  towns  in 
the  north  of  England,  from  the  north  of 
Ireland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  Scotland. 
The  committee  intend  to  commence 
operations  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number 
of  pupils  are  registered,  or  X.'V.OOO  is  sub- 
scribed in  donations  and  shares*  About 
£2,OU0  is  already  promised  before  the  is- 
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suing  of  the  prospeetu»<  and  many  pupils 
are  regiitercd. 

Secretary,  the  Rev.  St.  Vincent  Bci^chy, 
Thornton  Parsonage,  near  Fleetwood, 
Lancashire* 

FacUrry  SehooU,  Brad/(trd. — An  exami- 
nstmn  of  the  children  under  daily  in- 
atructton^  in  the  Nstional  Society's 
Factory  Schools,  Bradford,  took  place 
in  the  Church  Institution,  on  the  14th 
inst.  Although  the  uight  was  very 
ftormy,  the  iarg«  room  in  which  the 
itietfting  was  held,  was,  at  an  early  hour, 
densely  crowded  by  a  hig;hly  respectable 
audience.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Scort-sby  open- 
ed the  meeting  by  prayer,  in  which  the 
children  joined,  and  after  which  they 
sung  the  122nd  Psalm. 

Dr.  Scoreshy  rose  and  said,  that  before 
entering  upon  the  business  of  the  exa- 
raination,  he  would  embrace  the  pre- 
sent opportunity  of  offering  a  few  re- 
marks,  on  the  state  of  education  in  the 
parishf  and  of  the  schools  connected 
with  the  parish  church.  Dr.  S.  then  in 
a  short  speech,  but  much  to  the  point 
and  full  of  feeling,  brought  before  the 
audience  in  a  forcible  manner  the  para* 
mount  importance  of  education  ;  how  it 
maiies  one  man  to  differ  from  another^ 
aye,  and  one  child  too  to  differ  from 
another  (in  proof  of  this  he  confidently 
appealed  to  the  experience  of  the  parents 
then  present)  ;  and  how  too  it  promoted 
the  well-being  and  happiness  of  its  pos- 
sessors here,  and,  with  the  blessings  of 
God,  was  calculated  to  lead  to  happiness 
hereafter.  He  also  stated,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  tast  return,  there  were  nine 
daily  schools  under  the  parish  church 
attended^  at  the  time  the  return  was 
made,  by  l,.'i94  children.  That  these 
nine  school!  were  conducted  by  sixteen 
paid  teachers,  at  an  expense  of  alKjut 
£763  per  annum.  Out  of  the  whole 
number  in  the  daily  schools,  434  at- 
tended also  the  synday  schools  con- 
nected with  the  parish  church.  The 
large  minority  of  the  scholars  in  the 
daily  schools,  like  those  to  be  examined 
that  eveningi  were  children  employed  in 
factorie«,  and  who,  as  the  audience  were 
aware,  had  only  two  hour*  per  diem  al- 
lowed them  for  the  whole  business  of 
education,  He  would  not^  however, 
occupy  at  present  more  of  their  time, 
but  proceed  at  once  to  the  examina- 
tion. 

The  children  (hoys  and  girls  together* 
to  the  number  of  about  100)  then  read 


I  fia  \ 


putiy  individually,  and  partly  simw-     Hi- 

neously,  the  7th  chapter  of  the  Ac1_ 1^ 

the  Apostles,  on  the  chief  points  of  w^^:=3)Ch 
they  were  rigorously  examined  by  Df- 

Scoreshy      Their    answers   through ^^ 

were  to  the  point,  and  with  om  ^  ^ 
two  exceptions   precisely  accurate,  *^ 

promptly  given. 

The  chair  from   the   parish  chu  ^^* 

accompanied  by   Mr,  Simpson   on  ^^^ 

piano,  then  performed  in  their  n  _— 4^*1 
excellent  style  and  taste  an  appropt^^*"** 
anthem. 

The  other  subjects  of  examinatic 
conducting  which  Dr.  Scoreshy  wi 
BJsted  by  the  training  master) 
arithmetic,  geography,  outlines  of 
lish  history,  English  grmmmar,  and 
vations,  also  the  rudiments  of 
music. 

The  children  appeared  to  poaiesa 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  leading  ' 
of  early  English  history.  Their  ans' 
on  this  subject  were  made  with 
readiness  and  preciiton.  They  a.- 
evincrd  such  an  acquaintance  with  Er 
lish  grammar  and  derivation,  as  grea 
surpriiied  the  audience.  With  the  si 
pie  pieces  which  at  this  stage  of  the  e 
niinatron,  the  children  sung  in  conce»^^^ 
the  audience  seemed  much  intcrest^^  ^^ 
and  delighted.  The  lateness  of  the  ho^  ^^ 
prevented  the  examination  in  arithme^^r^ 
and  geography  being  gone  into  td  tl^^Vj 
extent  that  had  been  intended.  So 
however,  as  the  children  were  examini 
in  these  subjects,  they  acquitted  thi 
selves  in  a  maimer  perfectly  aaliakac^.'—  ^ 
lory.  ^ 

At  the  close  of  the  exam i nation  D^ 
Scoreshy  observed,  that  although  the  e: 
ereises  had  already  extended  to 
hour  than  had  been  contemplated, 
he  could  not  with  satisfaction  to  himseti 
refrain  from  cxpres&ing  his  entire  appro 
ballon  of  the  very  crfdttahle  and  satis- 
factory  way  in  which  th»f  children  ha* 
answered  the  various  questions  pro[ 
to  them  that  evening.     The  audleni 
had  now  had  an  opportunity  of  forming^ 
aome  opinion  of  the  extent  and  variety^ 
of  knowledge  afforded  to  the  children  in^ 
these  schools,  and  ha  (Dr,  S.)  was  aare 
that  with  him  they  must  all  have  been 
delighted  with  what  they  had  that  even- 
ing witnessed.    He  thought  the  childrra 
had  given  abundant  proof  of  tlieir  own 
diligence,  as  well  as  the  great  labour  and 
care  that  roust  have  been  hetowed  upon 
them  by  their  teachers:    anil  that  great 
praise  was  therefore  due  to  Mr.  Row  and 


under   whose   care  the 


'  there  w«  a  time  when  the 
bid  with  juttice  huTe  been  pre- 
linst  the  Nuttonal  Society, — 
education  afforded  in  their 
»a  much  loo  restricted  md  ex- 
irelj  that  time  has  now  paised 
[any  individuals  have  had  their 
labuaed  of  the  prejudices  in 
by  witnessing  a  puhlic  exami- 
m  Kationai  School ;  and  such  a 
la  our  present  duty  to  notice, 
think,  admirably  calculated  to 
k  a  reswU.  The  audience  could 
eontraf  ling  the  intelligent,  do- 
>rderiy  appearance  of  the  chlU 
K  the  state  of  factory  schools, 
bt  to  light  by  inspectors  and 
Uic  men,  before  any  amelio- 
the  system. 

She  legislature  have  been  deeply 
I  discussing  the  important  and^ 
i  conflicting  opinions,  perplex- 
lion  pnt  by  Manoah  of  old 
mt  it  was  put  in  the  same  spi- 
flow  shall  we  order  the  cbuld^ 
ihall  we  do  unto  htint"  Here, 
Itre  of  a  large  mass  of  manU' 
population,  have  the  National 
ten  carrying  forwnrd  unosten- 
bui  effectuslly,  the  work  of  po- 
Icatiom.  Tilts  is  as  it  ought  to 
Ire  regard  it  as  a  most  lavour« 
I  of  what  may  be  expected  from 
pty,  with  the  munificent  re- 
0W  placed  at  their  disposal  for 
%  edoeation  in  the  mining  and 
firing  districts.  The  meeting 
I  by  the  choir  singing  the  na- 
hetn,  in  which  the  antticnce  and 

K, — Hidifax  Guardmn, 


8rh9ol. — An  Agricultu- 
just  been  formed  m  the 
of  Orreil,  near  Wigan,  where 
be  usual  rudiments  of  educa- 
pii|Nls  are  taupfht  the  bt^st  me- 
^tiTating  land  and  the  science 
Iture  generally.  The  farm  on 
Ity  work  is  about  seven  acres  in 


\mt  School  Brotherly  SorirUj, 
[ — ^At  the  fifth  annual  dinner 
Iciety,  about  »ixty  of  the  mem* 
k>wn,  t>e»idet  many  of  the  trus- 
be  Btue-cuat  Hospital,  who  act 
H  of  the  society,  and  who  were 
9  favour  it  with  their  pre*eoce. 
the   latter  were  the  Rev.  J. 


Brooks,  Rector,  the  Rev.  Mr,  North, 
Anthony  Swainson,  Ksq.,  Treasurer  of 
the  Blue- coat  Hospital,  Adam  Hodgson, 
Esq.,  &c.,  &c. 

The  society  consists  of  young  men 
who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  Blue- 
coat  Hospital,  and  has  for  its  objects  the 
visiting  of  all  boys  who  leave  the  school, 
both  at  their  places  of  employment  and 
their  homes,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
advice,  and  seeing  that  they  conduct 
themselves  in  a  proper  manner,  thereby 
making  a  suitable  return  to  the  trustees 
of  the  school  for  the  kindness  they  have 
received ;  also,  if  necessary,  to  afford 
relief  in  theshnpe  of  shoe*  and  clothing 
10  deserving  and  poor  boys.  One  of  its 
first  endeavours  is  to  see  that  they  at* 
tend  a  place  of  worship  on  the  sabbath. 
It  has  in  view  likewise  the  relief  of  each 
other,  by  loana  of  money,  to  enable  them 
to  commence  business,  and  to  uphold 
those  alicady  established  in  business. 

City  of  Umihn  SchoftL — The  corpora- 
tion having  devoted  the  fine  of  £400 
paid  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Teggp  bookseller  and  publisher,  to  be  ex- 
cused from  serving  the  office  of  shenfl; 
towards  the  establishment  of  an  exhi- 
bition to  one  of  the  universities  for  the 
benefit  of  pupils  of  the  above  school,  Mr. 
Tegg  has  manifested  his  approval  of  such 
an  appropriation  by  recently  making  the 
important  addition  to  the  fund  of  £100; 
and  in  return  for  so  difitinguisbed  an  act 
of  liberality,  the  committee  of  the  school 
have  agreed  that  the  exhibition  shall  in 
future  be  designated,  '* The  Tegg  Scho* 
larship,  or  Exhibition."  Mr,  Tegg  has 
also  accompanied  his  gift  with  a  number 
of  valuable  books  for  the  library  of  the 
school.  The  corporation  has  lately  caused 
one  of  the  principal  windows  in  the 
building  to  be  enriched  by  the  insertion 
in  stained  glass  of  the  armorial  bearings 
of  the  following  benefactors  of  ihe 
school : — viz.,  the  Corporation  of  I  Lon- 
don, Ur.  Conquest ^  the  laic  Sir  James 
Shaw,  Mr.  IVgg,  and  Mr.  W.  S  Hale, 
the  chairman  of  the  sele^^-t  committee ; 
in  addition  to  which  on  elegant  statue 
will  shortly  be  put  up,  ^rhich  is  in  pre- 
paration by  Mr,  S.  Nixon,  of  the  original 
founder  of  the  establisihment,  John  Car- 
penter, town  clerk  of  London  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI,  and  one  of  the  exe- 
cutors of  the  famous  Sir  Richard  Whit- 
tington  Two  handsome  marble  tablets 
have  also  lately  been  erected,  recording 
the  benefactions  to  the  school,   one  of 
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occuptedwlth  &I1  ifiBcrlptidn, 
ktin^  the  eatjLblifthinent  of  the 
|arftbip. 

fi^ital. — At  &  court  of  the 
hf  this  institution,  held  March 
|pre*entatSoni  for  boy»  were 
|the  current  year ;  and  at  the 
liighly  honourable  testimo- 
!ip|>rob]iLt]on  of  the  court  witi 
Jiy  s  otfid  to  Mr,  H.  J.  S.  Mftine, 
leinbroke  ColleifC,  Cambridge, 
lipil  snd  prestnt  eithibitioner 
INoBpital  on  the  drcuniataTic€ 
Irig  lieen  placed  aX  the  head  of 
ll  iripos  at  the  recent  examina- 
lioura  in  that  liniversity. 

\m  Grammar  SrkooL — On  the 
,  at  Magdalene  College,  Cam- 
l-T  an  examination  of  four 
I.  Walker^  late  pupil  at  Hever- 
VmaF  School,  waa  duly  elected 
|iner  on  M Liner's  foundation. 
»  xhibition  ia  attached  to  the 
'  h  ula  of  HevcTsham,  L«cda, 
Value,  £90  per  annum, 
I  four  years. 

In.- — Schools  have  already  been 
I  let  the  auspices  of  the  viciiri 
|jn  with  Trinity  church.  Olber 
1  expected  to  be  soon  in  the 


tualed  near  Deptford,  will  ' 
admitting  40(1  boys,  who  if 
best  class LcaJ  and  matheis 
tion,  founded  on  the  c^tn\A 
of  the  Church  of  England, 
of  those  officers  who  have 
aerviee  of  their  country  wil 
and  boarded  almost  gratui^ 

Ttinitif  CoUe^e,  Perthtk 
doratand  that  the  plana  a 
are  now  ready,  and  that  coi 
been  invited  to  come  foni 
take  the  work.  The  archil 
derson,  hia  been  singularlj 
design,  which  has  been  aubi 
received  the  marked  app 
highcat  authoritiet  in  Engl 


APPOlNTMEJSr 
Adama,  Rev-  Henry  CaiJn 
FeUow  of  Mag<talene  Co 
Maaterahip  of  the  College^  I 
by  the  reaignation  of  the 
Walker.  B.D,,  Fellow  oj 
College. 

Harrison,  Rev*  John,  Ci: 
ney,  and  late  Second  Mi 
Royal  Naval  Schooli,  Camt 
the  Master  of  the  Aiido\ 
^cht^oK 

Metcalfe,  Frederick,  Esq 
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flTOR  IS  rr  NOT  DESIRABLE  TO  ADMIT  MASTERS  OF 
NATIONAL  SCHOOLS  INTO  HOLY  ORDERS? 

»— In  several  numbers  of  your  valuable  Journal,  I  have  read  with 
intereit  the  observations  of  your  correspondents  on  the  recently 
led  question, — "  la  it  or  is  it  not  de!*irable  to  adimt  the  Masters  of 
^nal  Schools  into  Holy  Orders  ?"— I  am  not  surprised  that,  like 
it  $11  subjects  of  importance  which  come  before  the  public  for  the 
t  time,  it  should  have  elicited  many  and  various  opinions ;  and,  as  in 
on  with  other  well  wishers  to  the  cause  of  education,  I  have  my 
viewSi  I  wiU  presume  on  some  little  experience  gathered  both  at 
and  abroad,  to  occupy  your  pages  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  pro- 
_        which  have  already  appeared,  and  to  make  a  suggestion  which, 
^lUe  it  meets  the   objectionj^^  likely   to  be  raised,  combines,   I  think, 
^^may  advantages. 

\      If  I  recollect  aright,  there  have  been   three  separate   plans  brought 

I  fbnrard  by  those  who  have  undertaken   to  answer  the  question  at  the 

head  of  this  article.     Some  persons  appear  to  thirds,  that  were  we  to 

■atroduce  a  set  of  pious  and  active  mt^i  from  the  ranks  of  the  national 

li  •cfaoolmasters  into  those  of  the  clergj%  it  would  prove  a  connecting  link 

l^kreen  the  higher  and  lower  orders  of  society,  and  go  far  to  make  the 

^Hheh  more  efficient  than  it  is  at  present.     Others,  again,  consider  this 

^Hect  with  alarm,  and   although   they  would  wilhngly  ^ee  the  schfiol- 

^^■ter  niised  to  a  more  influential   position,  and   one  better  suited  to 

tie  real  importance  of  his  office,  believe  that  this  object  might  be  suffi- 

^ttatijr  attained  by  reviving  in  his  favour  the  minor  orders  of  the  church, 

^■(lectors,  the  catechists,  and  sub-deacons  of  early  times,  when  men 

^Hqualified  either  by  education  or  inclination  for  the  higher  grades  of 

^Kteiuiiitry,  were  nevertheless  thus  consecrated  and  set  apart  for  the 

PHruction  of  both  young  and  old,  and  for  assisting  the  clergy  in  duties 

subordinate,  but  not  less  arduous.     And  there  is  also  a  third  proposal^ 

to  the  effect  that,  instead  of   making   schoolmasters  clergymen,    wt 

•4»ould  make  clergymen  schoolmasters,  upon  the  system  of  those  admi- 

~  "  in*tilutions,  Les  Ecoles  ChrCtiennes,  in  France,  where  a  body  of  self- 

mg  men,  under  the  designation  of  Brothers  of  Chrihttan  Doctrine, 

themselves  under  vowa  of  poverty  and  celibacy  to  the  gratuitous 

lion  of  children  and  adults. 

y  it  not,  however,  be   asserted  with  regard  to  these  plans,  that 

h  widely  diflfering  from  each  other,  they  have  ail  one  common 

t  in  view,  that  of  remedying,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  present  defec- 

education  of  the  lower  classes,  through   which  not  only  do  they 

'^Oiain  ignorant  of  the  claims  of  the  church  upon  their  reverence  and 

^tction,  founded,  as  these  are,  upon  her  intrinsic  excellence,  and  upon 

"^twy,  authority,  and  antiquity ;  but  are  likewise  unable  to  understand 

%  language  in  her  prayers,  formularies,  and  articles,  or  even  in  the 

*«»courses  addressed  to  them  from  the  pulpit. 

It  is  at  any  rate  the  belief  on  my  part,  that  the  defective  instruction 
**»&  complained  of,  is  the  crying  evil  of  these  days,  and  that  it  will  not 
ke  possible  to  alter  matters  in  this  respect,  unless  the  social  position  of 

^0!,.  IJ,       MAT,   1844,  K 
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often  place  the  ordained  schoolmaster  and 
parish  in  an  awkward  relative  position.  To 
tional  school  it  is  well  known,  that  a  committee  or  trn8t< 
qiicntly  the  appointment ;  or  the  situation  may  have 
before  the  present  incumbetit  succeeded  to  the  living ;  or,  aga| 
at  lirst  friends,  faults  on  one  or  on  both  sides  may  have  inti 
fercnces  between  the  minister  and  the  schoolmaster ;  and  4 
may  presume  as  to  the  incumbent's  power  in  the  nominatioii 
instance,  it  can  scarcely  be  supiiosed  that  he  would  possess  | 
mi?saJ.  In  short,  I  fear  that  without  more  safeguards  than  ^ 
pfttible  with  the  plan  referred  to,  great  confusion  would  ia 
ari?e  from  conflicting  ecclesiastical  authorities  springing  up 
village;  and  whilst  all  parties  suffered  much  discomfo] 
godly  persons  would  be  scandalized  by  the  injury  thus 
true  religion  generally. 

To  the  second  proposal,  that  of  conferring  on  national 
the  title  and  office  either  of  catechist,  lector,  or  sub-di 
understanding,   however,   that  from   the  higher  orders  of 
priests  they  are  to  be  virtu  illy  excluded,  I  confess  that  m 
are  equally  strong.     There  is  in  this  countrj^  a  peculiar  jca] 
system,  social  or  otherwise,  where  it  is  peremptorily  said  to 
before  the  highest  step  in   the  ladder  is  attained,  "  thus 
go,  but  no  farther  f '  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  is  this 
stance,  that  the  schoolmaster  has  at  present  no  prospect 
him  of  ever  mftterially  improving  his  condition  in  the  sami 
which,  much  more  than  the  small  amount  of  salary  receiw 
his  situation  in  his  own  eyes,  and  in  that  of  others.     Wjj 
would  by  no  means  be  supposed  to   intimate  that  it  is  not  I 
revive  the   minor  orders  of  the  church  (a  pointy   however  J 
deserves  and  requires   to   be  discussed  at  length),  1  must 
fears   lest  the  mere  supernddition  of  any  such  title  or  oi 
luirntive  nr  not,  to  that  of  «choolma«ter.  if  elogggd  with 
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t,  that  it  ^-as  altogether  impracticable  :  but  yet  I  cannot  help  be- 
Sng,  tliat  with  the  present  habits  and  feelings  of  EnglUhmen  aii^ainst 
tfl  monastic  institutions  of  the  kind,  public  opinion  would  decidedly 
pronounce ;  and  even  if  that  were  not  the  case,  I  doubt  much  whether 
t  sufficient  number  of  English  clergymen  would  be  found  willing  to 
give,  on  the  plan  propose dj  gratuitous  instruction  to  the  lower  classes  of 
this  country. 

How  easy,  however,  as  well  as  invidious,  is  the  task  of  raising  objec- 
tions! Trusting,  theni  that  in  the  multitude  of  zealous  and  able  coun- 
lellora  wisdom  at  last  may  be  found,  let  me  proceed  at  once  to  state 
that,  in  my  bumble  opinion,  might  be  a  sure  though  gradual  means  of 
improving  the  religious,  moral,  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  poor,  as 
^  as  the  social  position  of  their  instructors. 

It  is  the  venerable  Archdeacon  Sinclair  who  says,  in  his  late  circular 
to  the  subscribers  to  the  National  Fund  for  education—'*  Christltiuity 
iithe  reUgion  of  civilized  man,  not  having  been  ei^en  introduced  till  the 
iirorld  was  prepared  by  ages  of  progressive  enlightenment  for  its  recep- 
tion. A  certain  stage  of  intellectual  advancement  must  therefore  be 
gained  before  it  is  possible  to  understand  the  commonest  terms  in  which 
ftligious  and  moral  truth  is  conveyed.  To  comprehend  the  ordinary 
iroitla  and  phrase-s  in  the  Scriptures,  in  the  liturgy,  in  a  sermon,  or  in 
wy  plaio  useful  book,  is  an  acquirement  which  all  of  us  must  earnestly 
^|bre  to  diffuse  among  the  people." 

^BK^ith  this  view  I  cordially  agree,  and  after  labouring  some  years  in 
^fcrent  agricultural  pariahes  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  meet  the  defi- 
ciency of  such  intellectual  advancement  among  the  poor,  1  am  convinced 
that  there  is  little  hope  of  improving  matters  generally  in  this  respect, 
*mtil  the  standard  of  education  in  most  of  the  national  schools  is  much 
Ijigber  than  it  is  at  present.  It  of  course  follows^  that  I  as  cordially 
dikieat  from  those  who  are  satisfied  with  the  present  system,  if  system 
itcaa  be  called,  and  who  think  it  enough  to  teach  boys  and  girls  to  repeat 
the  catechism,  read  fluently  a  chapter  in  the  Biblci  write  a  legible  hand, 
>nd  go  through  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic;  and  therefore  you, 
Sir^  who  are  so  well  aware  that  whatever  may  be  the  standard  set  up  in 
toy  school,  the  greater  number  of  the  scholars  will  fall  somewhat  short 
^  it,  will  not  be  surprised  that  I  should  assert  it  to  be  both  tlie  duty 
*ad  inierest  of  the  higher  classes  of  society  to  aim  at  much  more  than 
^j  and  to  use  perhaps  the  only  means  they  juat  now  possess  to  rescue 
^peasant  of  this  very  highly  civilized  country  from  the  influence  of 
Qrentnstances  in  which  he  finds  himself  placed,  hut  which  are  most 
^aliiTourable  to  all  improvement  of  the  reasoning  powers;  for,  unlike 
h»  more  fortunate  fellow- man  in  a  wild  state,  the  English  day-labourer 
hai  no  house  to  build,  no  tools  to  make  or  invent,  no  schemes  to  devise 
Either  for  defence  or  offence  in  war,  or  for  obtaining  bis  subsistence  in 
hunting,  and  has  not  therefore  the  s^ame  necessity  forced  upon  him  for 
^e  exertion  and  development  of  the  mental  faculties.  These,  then, 
unless  urged  into  activity  by  means  of  some  good  system  of  education, 
he  too  often  allows  to  remain  dormant  all  his  life  long,  whilst  he  is  still 
iaftbcar  cramped  and  hindered  iu  any  attempt  in  tbe  right  direction  by  the 
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much  in  common,  let  then  the  one  be  a  road  to  the  othei 
lowing  stipulations  however  : — that  no  schoolmaster  shal 
a  candidate  for  holy  orders,  who  shall  not  have  taught  at 
in  some  school  or  schools,  with  the  approbation  of  the  p 
ter  or  ministers,  and  who  shall  not  likewise  have  obtained 
his  becoming  a  schoolmaster,  from  some  episcopally  app< 
examiners,  a  certificate  of  his  being  duly  qualified,*  hoi 
ous  and  moral  character,  and  by  his  intellectual  attainme 
portant  office  of  instructor  of  youth ;  and  farther,  that  n 
shall  be  admitted  into  holy  orders  until  after  an  examii 
strict  either  in  kind  or  degree,  than  that  to  which  all  who 
for  the  ministry  are  now  obliged  to  submit  themselves  at  o 

Having  thus  briefly  stated  the  plan  I  would  propoi 
notice  the  objections  which  will  probably  be  made  to  i 
next  and  last  place,  what  might  be  expected  to  be  i 
brought  into  operation,  both  as  regards  the  schoolmast 
those  with  whom  he  has  any  influence  or  connection. 

It  will  strike  most  men,  that  very  few  of  the  present  i 
masters  would  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oflfer  of 
holy  orders,  upon  the  conditions  of  undergoing  an  exan 
to  that  which  an  Oxford  or  a  Cambridge  man  must  pas 
degree,  even  if  tn  their  caise  every  other  previous  stipulal 
their  havin|if  been  ten  years  in  their  present  profession  she 
It  might  bethought,  too,  that  to  open  another  way  by  whit 
enter  the  ministry  besides  the  prcient  legitimate  one  oi 
one  of  the  universities,  would  be  an  jnterferenee  with  the 
universities,  and  with  the  dignity  and  consequent  effiden 
cal  office  itself. 

But  even  should  no  schoolmaster  of  ten  years*  standii 


viHiQ^  to  be  ordained  upon  such  conditions — although  I  m3r&ctf 
not  be  surprbed  if  from  that  very  useful  body  some  creditable 
dates  should  present  themselves»^ — but  even  should  no  such  school* 
r  be  found,  in  the  course  of  time  we  may  be  assured  there  would 
ny ;  and  in  tlie  meanwhile  it  would  raise  the  office  of  schoolmaster 
)lic  estimation,  making  the  instructor  of  the  rising  generation  a 
^  privileged  person  in  comparison  of  what  he  has  been  heretofore ; 
ith  regard  to  the  fear  of  interfering  by  such  a  plan  with  the  inte- 
f»f  the  universities  t  it  mij^ht  be  pointed  out  that  there  would  be 
'  any  who  could  by  any  means  afford  to  pay  the  sum  absolutely 
but  would  prefer  to  study  a  part  of  four  years  as  a  preliminary 
ordination^  to  a  long  and  laborious  apprenticeship  of  much  more 
twice  that  period,  with  the  concomitant  obligation  of  prepuring,  by 
'  of  that  time*  for  a  severe  examination  before  the  bishop,  or 

as  he  might  appoint. 
tever  may  be  thought  on  this  j>oint»  however,  it  will  probably  be 
dcd,  that  the  greater  the  boon  offered,  the  more  it  would  act  as  an 
lent  to  young  men  of  superior  attainments ,  but  of  very  small 
^Sttch,  for  instance,  as  the  younger  sons  of  clergymen  or  othersi 
ho  have  been  well  taught  in  grammar  and  endowed  schools, 
profession  of  schoolmaster,  and  that  with  a  view  of  obtaiu- 
ferment  in  the  church  after  ten  years,  many  of  that  class  would 
their  energies  during  that  time*  to  the  important,  and  to  them- 
not  slightly  beneficial  office,  of  instructing  the  young  people  in 

and  villages  in  their  duty  both  to  God  and  man. 
ill  surely  be  sufficient  for  me  cursorily  to  refer  to  the  chief  rea- 
hich  have  led  me  to  fix  on  ten  years,  rather  than  on  any  shorter 
od.  as  the  time  w»hich  should  intervene  between  a  young  man's 
sintment  as  schoolmaster  and  his  becoming  a  candidate  for  ordina- 
Besides  avoiding  the  objection  of  interference  with  the  rights  and 
ileges  of  the  universities,  we  should  thus  give  opportunity  for  prc- 
ition  for  the  work  of  the  ministry  and  for  the  examination  that 
lid  precede  it ;  but  above  all,  we  should  prevent  the  schoolmaster's 
!C  being  made  a  mere  stepping-stone  to  the  church,  wliich  in  some 
inces  it  might  otherwise  become,  when  interest  or  unforeseen  cir- 
litaoces  favoured  the  teacher's  being  admitted  after  a  shorter  term 
itobtttion  into  orders. 

t  only  remains  that  I  should  sum  up,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  the 
latages  which  I  suppose  would  follow  on  the  measure  I  have  sub- 
ild  to  the  notice  of  yourself  and  your  correspondents,  being  generally 
?tcd  in  the  several  dioceses  of  this  kingdom.  We  should  thus,  as 
b^n  effected  by  a  somewhat  similar  course  of  proceeding  in  8cot- 


i  feeling  very  *imil&r  to  that  which  it  is  atipposed  would  lead  well  edunted  young 
;o become  for  a  certain  time  schoolmaaters,  is  taken  advantage  of  in  the  army 
imvy,  to  induce  the  noblest  and  wcalthieit  of  the  land,  wiUingly  to  fulfil,  for  six 
■t  least,  the  laborious,  and  sometimes  unpleasant  duties  of  the  tuhAlterti  ranlu  ; 
rberets  few  would  think  it  worth  while  to  become  ensign  or  lieutenant  of  those 
I,  were  they  not  expected  to  lead  to  soniething  of  a  higher  charactcT,  the  cir- 
laiice  of  a  certain  period  of  iervice  in  such  capacitiea  being  a  nece«j«iry  step  lo 
lor  offices,  m*kei  every  Mpirant  to  iniUttry  hououri  not  only  williiig,  but  dwir- 
I  bi*  appointed  to  them. 


^ect  the  sclioolmftster  witE^the  church,  and  make  bim  ansciai 

iU  principles  in  the  hearts  of  those  young  persons  who  are  i 
hb  charge,  it  will  surely  be  scarcely  necessary  for  me  % 
Placing  him,  as  it  would  do,  under  the  control  of  the  parod 
to  whom  1  have  supposed  he  would  be  obliged,  under  almol 
stances,  to  look  for  a  certificate  of  good  conduct,  at  the  i 
ten  years'  employment  under  his  superintendence.  In  th) 
we  may  believe,  too,  that  the  curate  or  incumbent,  whicb 
be,  would  watch  the  character  of  his  subordinate,  and  ita- 
provement  under  the  wholesome  discipline  of  school  rcguld 
the  constant  preparation  that  would  be  going  on  for  the  ^ 
ratively  severe  examination  that  awaited  him  ;  and  prol 
time  drew  near  when  they  were  to  become  fellow  labour^ 
same  footing  in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  would  give  him  also; 
of  more  familiar  intercouse,  of  more  and  more  suggcstioi 
future  conduct  in  a  new  and  more  enlarged  sphere.  In  a  I 
means  proposed,  and  which  in  other  countries  have  alre^ 
test  of  experiment,  not  only  would  the  cause  of  educati 
advanced,  the  cliaracter  and  situation  of  the  scboolmaste* 
proved  ;  but  the  clmrcb  of  England  would  be  likewise  ben 
admission  into  the  raoks  of  her  clergy  of  a  body  of  men  atl 
by  interest  and  affection,  and  moi<t  competent,  both  from  I 
menta  and  position,  to  extend  her  intluence  and  promote  b| 
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rro^r&mnie  des  Questions  pour  L'Examcn  den  Aspirants  aux  hrevcta  di 
l*€riseignement  I'rimaire  KI(?montaire,  et  pour  I'enaeigncmeat  Priia 
coiiff>rmeftu  K^fjleroent  du  19  Juiltet,  1833,  tt  an  SUilut  du  2%  , 
TuMge  des  aspimnta,  ties  examinateurs,  et  dea  comity  d'inatiuis 
4&me  iJdition.     Pnris,  Hacbettc,  1837»  pp,  109,  » 

Mftoucl  complct  de  renseignenieiil  aimultiin^,  ou  inatrucMons  pour  lei 
lea  DIrectcors  des  Ecoles  d'erist'igtiement  aimultane.  Par  M,  I^ino 
sptkrial  de  rifiAtrucUon  Primmrt!  du  depnrtemcnt  dc  la  Seine ;  et  |j 
viseur  du  College  Royal  dc  St  l^uis.     Ouvmge  autoi'i»^  p»r  Ic  OJ 
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I  edocation  of  the  lower  dnsiee  anbracei  « 
ll»Q  thtt  of  the  correspcmding  classes  In  thk  ttMiutr/,  il  wiB 
tie  believe,  eren  the  mnjoritT  of  our  readers,  to  learn  Uie  BCttOie  of  sc- 
<)ttiferoeQt  cx])ectecl  from  every  schoolmaster.  Tbc  woHki  bdSon  WM  uc 
tuthorltatiire  documents ;  tlie  former  of  tbem  cnilmieef  die  int^eets^ 
tnd  the  amount  of  acquaintapce  with  each  subject  eipeetrf  kom  evcty 
crodidatc  for  a  schoolmaster's  licence  in  Frnnce  :  and  abilitj  to  eosver 
ioch  question  is  indiFpensablc.  They  «u^  in  all  103^.  Of  theae,  1219 
comix)&e  the  first  part»  and  are  intended  for  the  examination  of  thamt 
rlio  tat  designed  for  ekmentary  teaching ;  comprising*  howerer,  looie 
len,  marked  with  an  ast^^risk^  which  are  adapted  for  candidate*  of  a 
lerorder*  l*he  subjects  embrace  moral  and  religiotta  instmctioD, 
prising  the  catechism  (Tridenttne,  we  prcsnroe),*  the  holy  tcrip- 
!?,  and  the  evidences  and  doctrines  of  religion ;  reading  and  elo- 
itioQ,  French  and  Latin,  writing.  French  grammarp  arilhmefc,  aa- 
it  and  modern  weights  and  measures,  and  the  method  of  ocmTrft* 
them ;  geography  and  history,  drawing,  music  and  smgiiig.  The 
'uml  part  cunnsts  of  questions  intended  for  candidates  of  a  htgfaer 
\vT  esclu^ively ;  they  relate  to  geometry,  aatural  phUosophjp  chy* 

ry.  and  natural  history. 
It  might  be  thought  that  this  course  of  examination  was  rather 
:Rdc(l  to  secure  well-informed  masters,  than  actually  to  represent  the 
K^ics  of  children   who^e  days  w*ere  to  be  spent  in  mnnual  labours, 
'tre  acquirements  of  this  kind  would  have  no  pnictical  utility.     It 
Bi?,  however,  from  the  authoritative  regulation  of  the  '*  Brevets  de 
ip*cite/*  enacted  by  the  Koyal  Council  of  Education,  and  sanctinned  by 
Miatiter  of  Public  Instruction,  that  all  are  required  in  every  school, 
It  dntwing,  geography,  history  of  France,  and  music,  and  the  mat- 
Biiiked  with  an  asterisk ;  that  even  these  are  taught  in  many  ele- 
i6uy  schools ;  and  that,  in  some,  a  more  extensive  religious  and 
ftl  coarse  is  adopted. 
We  naturally  ask,  what  is  the  moral  result  of  this  system  ?  and,  tt 
DliMt  be  confessed,  we  cannot  answer  favourably.  Religion  and  mor/dity 
bve  not  advanced  ^ong  with  it — nay,  they  have  been  found  least  preva- 
IcGt  where  it  ha*  been  most  influential.     It  is  curioueto  contract  this 
feet  with  tbo^e  collected  by  the  National  Society  and  with  the  universal 
tesdmony  of  our  judicial  bench,  that  among  us,  crime  and  cduciitiou 
ire  mostly  found  in  inverse  ratio,  and  thiit  the  ^rreater  nuiiiln  r  of  nur 
convicts  arc  wholly  uneducated.    It  may  '  r, 

that  the  French  system  of  education  is  u:  i^ 

the  English  is  the  reverse.     At  the  same  tn 
ther  the  evils  of  the  one  are  nece^i-ui  v  ctr 
tages  of  the  other  are  incapabl 
appears  to  us  that  the  decision  u.  ....  ^  , 
tivc. 

remarkable  phenomenon  exhi>^'*''  •-  » 
incd  by  a  mere  reference  to  the 


•  The  *'  Catechism  of  the  Diaccae," 
ure  mentioned  i«  wurke  utcd  by  the  i 


y  of  Bdsmt^  wkidi  Uie  system  oi^^W 
but  ve  expect  our  reftdei — s 
I  w^cs  ■ffrawpMiied  bj  the  corrupiiooLS 

c*     Neither  \s 

J  die  cause  of  this  cril :  oa  the  oontntry  •  ^ 

is  exercised  in  fcganl  to  tKe  reHgioaa  aod  moiti 
1  the  ogee  of  m  iffKnolwiMrter  is.  »^  ^^ 
I  oi  a  pmlHMirB  tim  kitfaefto  il  bas  beeo  /^^ 
,  thutMMU  wa  caaotxwMm  way  of  accoun  t  iti^ 
lor  file  finely  odier  diaa  tibe  exeeante  ¥ine^  Bad  qoantitj  of  subj  ^^'^^ 
vUeii  tke  ^aten  jeopaaei  to  eaaMBankale ;  exceaeive^  beoauae,  uxm^ 
ike  drenaitaBon,  it  n  nfKiadfale  to  iuliBae  It  aU ;  if  all  is  attrmp^* 
tbe  resolt  wiR  be  a  aiattoiig  of  adi— of  coone,  therefore,  a  dmatte^"^ 
of  rdigioii  and  abofafity.  tbe  aoiid  and  coini>reheQsive  knowledge    °^ 
vhadi  is  the  true  looodaiioa  of  aE  educatioti*  as  well  as^  the  o*^?^ 
iiafimiattt  part  of  it.  and  by  which  alooe  all  other  iastmction  can       ^ 
ttfdj  and  asefiillf  applied.     When  we  speak  of  a  solid  and  comf:::^^ 
hcfism  koowkdge  of  rdBgion.  we  woold  not  he  meant  to  undent^'^ 
what  is  eomaioBlT  defoliated  bj   the   tenn  ikeoio^,  but  a  famiJ  ^ 
aoqaaintaoce  with  botjr  scripture  and  a  practical  habituation  to  appi^^  ^^ 
to  every  dreoawfeuiee  of  life ;  a  trwiing  in  religioiis feelings  and  duti^^* 
a  rererenoe  for  authoiity  ;  and  »o  much  of  the  evidence  of  Christian.  ^^ 
in  general,  and  of  the  church's  claims  in  particuliir,  aa  may  afford  i&u  :^^* 
dent  protection  against  infidelity,  heresy,  and  schism.     Something-       ^ 
this  kind  is,  no  doubts  intended  to  be  embraced  in  the  French  system       ^ 
education ;  but,  from  the  number  and  Tariely  of  subjects,  it  mast  nec^^^' 
sanly  be  taaght  less  perfectly  than  its  paramount  importance  demanc^  ^' 
It  may,  however,  be  said,  that  even  this  small  acquaintance   with  fai  ^^ 
and  duty  is  better  than  none.     No  practical  teacher  will  thiuk  so ;  r^*** 
smattering  b  knowledge,  and  it  is  all  the  worse  for  bearing  the  sei^^' 
blance  of  knowledge.     We  distinguish  between  imperfect  knowled^^^ 
and  smattering.     All  knowledge,  of  necessity,  is  more  or  les*  impe-^' 
feet ;  and  of  theology  it  has  been  said  by  an  indisputable  aulhorit^^* 
"We  know  in  part.*'     Still  it  is   possible  to  know  the  part  we  kno^*^ 
well,  and  so  far  our  knowledge  is  sound  and  profitable  ;  or«  on  the  oth^^ 
hand,  it  i^  [X)8silile  to  run  hastily  over  the  entire  subject  without  acqair'  '^ 
ing,  or  at  leoast  recollecting,  one  complete  idea.     A  child  who  has  rea^^   I 
one  chapter  of  the  New  Testament  with  attention  and  reflection  ha-^^ 
knowledge,  though  it  be  little ;  but  one  who  has  read  the  v^hole  boot^^  | 
mechanically  and  inattentively  has  no  knowledge  at  all.     This  we  cal-^^  | 
smattering,  and  it  answers  no  purposes  save  those  of  idle  vanity.     Tc^^ 
the  want  of  a  practical  instructiun  in  religion  we  would  trace  the  evil^ 
resulting  from  the  French  system  (it  appears  from  tbe  time  table  in  the?" 


*  We  mast  not,  however,  p&M  without  censun;  one  of  tbe  achool  prayers,  which 

li  iiore  idolatry.  It  is  fjiven  in  French  and  latin  ;  we  subjoin  it  in  the  latter  Ian- 
px^^  I — '*  Sub  tuum  prajsidium  corifugimu*,  sancta  Dei  Ecnetrix  *  nostras  depreca- 
tlottct  tit  deftpiciik*  in  iieceiwitatiliua  noitria  ;  aed  a  periculiicunctia  libera  nos  semper, 
Virgo  gloriosa  fi  btncdicta.     Amen*" 
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**  ^lanue]/'  that  only  one  hour  per  diem  is  devoted  to  religioui  infitmc* 
^od)  ;  to  the  emphatic  prominence  of  religion  in  our  schools ,  the  time 
■i^fvoled  to  scripture  reading*  the  constant  habituation  of  the  children 
^€^ve^entlY  to  attend  the  worship  of  the  church,  the  systematic  and 
F^xnctiod  inculcation  of  devotional,  obedient,  and  moral  habits,  we  would 
a.t:tribute  the  luccess  of  the  National  Society's  schools. 

But  would  we  gay  that  our  parochial  schools  are  incapable  of  improve- 
nient  ?  Perhaps  it  would  be  impoasihle  to  say  so  of  one^ — of  the  greater 
part,  the  assertion  would  be  ridiculous.  We  are  far  even  from  saying, 
tliat  the  pernicious  smattering  of  which  we  have  spoken  is  not  to  be 
foand  in  too  many  of  them.  Of  the  causes  of  failure  there  are  two 
iiiore  remarkable,  on  which  the  perusal  of  these  documents  fixes  our 
attention  :  defective  education  in  the  masters,  and  an  insulficient  educa- 
tion of  the  minds  of  the  children. 

The  National  Society's  Training  College,  and  the  respective  diocesan 
c^tabHsbments  of  kindred  characterj  are  working  towards  the  ameUora- 
tion  of  our  parochial  schoolmasters.     The  schoolmasters'  associations 
li^ave  also  had  their  beneficiEd  effect.     Tbese  things,  however,  have  all 
tbc  uncertainty  and  want  of  unity  inherent  in  all  voluntary  and  private 
e^orts.     In  France,  the  subject  is  adopted  by  the  government,  and 
Worked  on  a  single  well- digested  plan,  at  the  public  expense.     The 
location   of  a  large  mass  of  the  people,  the  most  important  of  all 
Work*,   whether   considered    nationRlly  or   individually,  has*  in  great 
ixieasciie,  been  confided  in  England  to  men  wholly  untrained  for  it,  nut 
to  eatj,  sometimes,  positively  disqualitied.    While  the  meanest  of  handi- 
crafts has  required  an  apprenticeship,  the  guidance  of  the  soul  through 
iifc  into  eternity  has  been  thought  a  work  which  might  be  undertaken 
by  any  person  possessed  (not  always  very  extensively)  of  the  ordinary 
quidiAcations  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  ;  and  the  managers  of 
a  school  have  occasionally  been  but  too  happy  to  obtain  higher  acqutre- 
tDents  on  the  same  terms,  w^here  their  possessor  has  been  reduced  from 
•^  higher  position  by  his  own  misconduct,  and  is  therefore  utterly  unfit 
fc»T  his  office.     Adventurers  who  have  tried  all  modes  of  subsistence, 
i*vit,  through  mental  or  moral  defect,  proved  unsuccessful  in  all,  have 
*^<HTertheleiss  ended  their  lives  as  schoolmasters  of  long  standing.     The 
5*iajority  of  our  parish  schoolmasters  are,  no  doubt»  men  of  whose  moral 
*«itegTity  there  is  no  question;  but  moral  integrity,  however  important 
^-»3d  essential,  is   not  the  only  qualification  for  a  teacher  of   youth. 
^^lundness  of  attainments,  power  of  imparting  them,  the  art  of  treating 
^■«ad  training  the  childish  mind,  are  no  less  necessary  to  the  perfection 
'^f  the  schoolmaster  ;  and  these  qualities  are  seldom  found  in  village 
^^Ciachers,  where  they  have   not    been  trained   in  the  colleges  of   the 
^Jational  Society,  or  some  of  our  diocesan  associations,     lliat  ineffi' 
^^ncy  in  the  teacher,  of  whatever  kind,  must  render  his  school  pro- 
portionally  inefficient,   is   self-evident.      The   subject   has   awakened 
"^terest,  and  the  church,  as  far  as  she  can,  is  endeavouring  to  remove 
"the  evil*      But  during  the  remedial  process,  a  generation  will  have 
passed  the  all- important  period  in  which  knowledge  is  best  attained, 
<Wld  habits  are  best  implanted, — a  generation  too  of  a  class  w^hich  has 
»earcelf   any  other   leisure   for  knowledge,  and    with   the  mind   un- 
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trained,  and  the  habits  unschooled,  will  have  as  little  of  mclinatioQ  or 
capacity. 

Is  it  right  that  an  object  of  such  vast  national  magnitude  should  have 
no  encouragement  fri>m  the  nation  ?     Doe»  the  church  only  exist  for 
the  benefit  of  the  adult  population?     Is  not  the  apoatolical  commission 
ns  express  for  the  lambs  as  for  the  sheep  ?     And  what  roust  the  adult 
populiition  become  when  its  education  its  deferred  to  the  time  wheu  it 
can  no  longer  be  under  the  restmints  of  discipline,  when  the  mind,  if 
not  the  heart,  is  set  and  hardened,  and  when  opportunities  are  few  and 
desultory  ?     Vet  it  is  still  held  to  l)e  the  wisdom  of  the  st^te  to  establbh 
the  fh«irch  as  the  teacher  and  guide  of  maturity,  while,  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth  and  childhood,  her  most  important  office,  and  througlt 
which  alone  she  can  adequately  discharge  the  other,  she  is  left  to  repose 
on  voluntary  elTorts.     Our  rulers  are  not  prepared  to  surrender  the 
church  establishment  to  the  clamours  of  dissenters,  yet  they  virtually 
concede  the  very  principle   for  which  they  contend,  when,  to  grAtlfj 
those  who  would  sooner  *ee  our  population  heathens  than  churchmen. 
they  refuse  to  make  our  parish  schools  what  they  ought  to  be  in  more 
thfin  name — national.      It  i'?  not  by  nit^^irdly  grants  for  education. 
impurthUy  dispensed  to  those  who  would  build  up  the  church  a  holy 
living  temple,  and  those  who  would  not  leave  one  stone  upon  another 
in  the  lieavenbuilt  fabric,  that  the  great  work  of  educating  the  people 
for  time  and  eternity  is  to  be  compassed.     A  liberal  outlay — worthy  of 
a  great  and  opulent  christian  nation  awake  to  lier  duties  and  res|)O09i— 
bilities^a  liberal  outlay— but  not  so  large  as  that  which  has,  in  the  las^ 
eight   yeiirs,    been   required   for  prisons   and   jjolice — is   imperative!^ 
demanded  for  the  all-important  olyect.     If  the  prevention  of  crime  is  , 
as  pcripture.  reason,  and  experience,  show  it  is,  christian  educatioa,  lef 
it  be  remembered  that  wc  hiive  it  on  the  word  of  a  high  judicial  aatho- 
rity.  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,*  that  crime  has  increased  in  England  50  per 
cent,  in  the  last  eight  years  ;  and  ihence  let  it  be  inferred  whether 
extraordinary  exertions  are  not  requisite.     Even  on  the  low  ground  of 
economy,  it  will  surely  be  prudent  to  redeem  at  two  or  three  millioni 
sterling  an  increasing  demand  on   the  public  purse  for  the  means  of 
punishment  and  coercion — increasing,  till  nationtd  crime  and  enfeebled 
resources  complete  the  ruin  of  the  country.     Let  then  a  truly  natioiinl 
school  be  planted  beside  every  church  ;  let  the  schoolmaster  be  ts  in* 
tegral  a  part  of  the  church  establishment  as  the  incumbent,  beiagt  of 
course,  subject  to  him,  and  his  assistant  as  regards  the  junior  portioa 
of  the  flock.     Let  him,  as  well  as  the  incumbent,  enjoy  a  perrawicftt 
endowment,  and  let  his  learning  and  general  competency  for  the  office 
be  ascertained,  like  that  of  the  clergy,  before  his  admission,  by  exai^' 
nation  conducted  under  authority  of  the  bishop.     It  is  surely  not  ^ 
much  to  ask  for  the  church  where  she  is  established,  a  boon  which  ha* 
BO  liberally  been  granted  her  in  a  country  where  she  is  not.    Be  ^^ 
remembered,  too,  that  what  we  ask  for  the  church  is  simply  that  she 
may  be  enabled  to  do  her  duty  by  the  people.     It  is  for  them,  in  tm^" 


•  Chart»e  to  the  (jrandjury  at  the  Brtdgcwitcr  nasizM. 
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that  we  appeal.     The  i^oronce  of  the  population  is  chared  upon  the 
cler^^  by  those  who  forget,  or  affect  to  forj^et,  that  the  best  seed  may- 
be iown  diligently  and  liberally,  yet  little  harvest  can  be  expected  from 
ttude,  unbroken  soil ;  that  the  schoolmaster  must  dress  and  enrich  the 
cuads  tliat  are  to  fructify  the  instnictioiis  of  the  prieot.     It  could  not 
W  oecessary  that  the  state  should  do  the  whole  work.     How  few  are 
t^e  ecclesiastical  endowments  which  we  owe  to  the  state  ?    yet   the 
^tfthlishment  of  the  church  gives  these  security  and  permanence,  and 
jBooooiBges  the  efforts  of  individuals,     Lict  parish  schools  once  become 
integral  portions  of  the  church  establishment,  and  there  would  be  no 
lack  of  endowment*.      The   sum   sccurud  to  masters  by  the  French 
^oreniment  is   small, — only  a  house  and  school-roomi  wilb  200  fr. 
l^r  annum  for  an  elementary  school,  and  4tM)  fr.  for  one  of  the  higher 
olas*  ;  and  even  this  is  not  always  paid  by  tlie  state.     The  other  emolu- 
^^ents,  which  render  the  situation  worth  the  acceptance  of  the  class  who 
generally  fill  it,  are  imposed  either  upon  the  district^  or  on  the  parents 
^f  the  children.     Let  the  state  secure  a  sufficient  income  to  the  school- 
«naster,  and  the  office  would  become  a  situation  of  honourable  am!jition. 
Afen  would  be  trained  for  t!iis,  as  for  other  professions ;  and  a  com- 
petent training  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  state  to  demand,  and  of  the 
church  to  supply. 

Wc  say  of  (he  churchy  because  we  regard  every  other  attempt  at  a 
xiatiooal  education  as  worse  than  futile.  We  would  not  interfere  with 
sects,  but  certainly  we  would  not  purposely  educate  men  to  be  secta- 
lians,  or  leave  them  when  grown  up  to  be  stillr  in  knowledge,  **  children, 
to^&ed  too  and  fro,  and  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine,  I'jy  the 
eleight  of  men,  and  cunning  craftiness,  whereby  they  lie  in  wait  to 
deceive,"  The  French  law  places  the  whole  administration  of  the  edu- 
cational system  in  the  University  of  Paris ;  '*  desirous  that  education 
sbuuld  rest  on  its  rightful  grounds,  relioion',  respect  for  the  taws,  and 
loyalty  to  tlie  sovereign."*  We  would  stipulate  fur  a  like  security* 
And  then  we  would  not  tpiarrel  with  the  requirements  of  the  French 
law  in  regard  to  attainments.  'I'here  is  nothing  demanded  of  the  French 
dementary  schoolmaster  but  what  is  useful,  though  he  may  not  be 
required  to  teach  it.  Th^  teacher  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  fulfil  his 
task  well,  unless  his  mind  is  cultivated  and  enriched  to  a  much  higher 
degree  than  the  mere  acquirements  be  is  expected  to  communicate. 
This  mental  discipline  must  be  carried  to  some  extent,  if  tt  is  purposed 
to  educate  the  rainda  of  the  children  at  all ;  and  that  this  object, 
assuredly,  has  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to  in  English  parochial 
ccboob. 

While  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that,  ordinarily,  the  children  of 
country  labourers  cannot  be  expected  to  attain  at  school  much  more 
than  a  respectable  ability  to  read^  and  a  solid  though  humble  acquaint- 
ance with  scripture  history  and  doctrine,  the  obser\'ances  of  the  church, 
and  the  grounds  of  attachment  to  it,  we  cannot  but  be  sensible  that  it 
is  seldom  they  attain  so  much  in  schools  where  these  things  are  ex- 
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clusively  taught*  Few  are  the  village  achoob  where  the  visitor  is  not 
struck  with  what  he  would  call  the  stupidity  of  the  children,  but  wh^t 
is,  indeed,  the  etfect.  not  of  natural  incapacity,  but  of  neglected  mental 
culture.  In  the  home  of  educated  parents,  a  child  acquires  in^usibly 
a  degree  of  intellectual  development  from  his  daily  intercourse :  and 
the  schoolmaster's  task  in  the  infusion  of  knowledge  is  comparatiTeiy 
easy.  The  labourer's  child  lias  no  such  advantage — and  the  expansion, 
as  well  as  the  furniehing,  of  his  mind,  must  be  performed  in  the  BchooL 
But  our  theory  and  our  practice  take  little  cognizance  of  the  former. 
Yet  what  is  the  advantage  of  reading  what  is  not  understood  ?  and  we 
often  find  the  very  plainest  things  unintelligible  to  children  who  have 
been  many  years  in  our  parochial  schools.  Inferences  they  are  wholly 
unable  to  draw.  They  do  not  see  the  appHcatiou  of  parables,  or  any 
thing  that  requires  reflection.  Of  course,  we  do  not  speak  universally. 
Nor  do  wc  deny  that  the  memory,  w*hich  is  strong  in  children,  while 
the  reflective  faculty  is  weak,  should  be  principally  encouraged.  Still, 
the  raind  is  the  vehicle  of  the  truths  which  are  to  purify  the  heart  and 
to  save  the  soul ;  and  without  some  cultivation  of  the  mind  those  truths 
themselves  can  never  find  an  entrance.  Some  time,  then,  should  be 
assigned  to  the  exercise  and  development  of  observation  and  reflection* 
if  any  the   most  indispensable  acquirements  are  to  be  made ;  and  the 

^    introduction  of  other  subjects  beside  rehgion  with  this  view  will  become  ■ 

mainly  a  question  of  degree.  ^H 

Arithmetic,  from  its  ob\ious  utility,  has  been  long  taught  in  our  vil-  ^H 
lage  schools,  and  it  has  an  unquestionable  tendency  to  aw^aken  the  1 
reflective  faculty.  But  grammar  has  been  considered  a  superfluous 
acquirement,  and  calculated  rather  to  occupy  time  which  could  little  be 
spared  from  more  important  knowledge.  \Vhen,  however,  the  intimate 
connection  subsistint;  between  language  and  thought  is  duly  considered, 
it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  some  elementary 
knowledge  of  grammar.  It  is  utterly  impracticable  to  think  accurately 
where  we  cannot  speak  grammatically.  In  the  letters  of  the  labouring^ 
classes  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  the  confused  state  of  the  writers* 
minds.  It  is  the  want  of  a  grammatical  knowledge  of  the  English  Ian* 
guage  that  makes  the  plainest  parts  of  the  English  bible  obscure  to  mea 
as  well  as  children.  Bishop  Horsley  recommended  his  clergy  to  preach 
in  Saxon  English,  as  it  was  not  the  poor  man's  mental  capacity,  but  his 
vocabulary,  that  was  circumscribed.  This  sound  advice  has  been,  in 
great  measure,  acted  on  by  the  country  clergy.  Still  it  is  very  little  of 
the  sermon  that  the  pea^^ant  carries  away.  It  is  not  only  his  vocabu* 
lary  that  is  deficient.  He  is  unacquainted  with  the  structure  and 
dependence  of  words,  and,  by  consequence,  with  the  arrangement  of 
tlioughts.  He  is  therefore  incapable  of  grasping  the  contents  of  a  ser- 
mon. He  may  understand  every  word  of  it,  without  understanding  a 
single  sentence.  And  this  very  absence  of  methodical  reflection  has  left 
his  mind  incapable  of  the  act.  Exercise  is  necessary  to  the  develop* 
^^  raent  of  every  faculty.  Without  this  the  faculty  must  be  ever  latent. 
^M  And,  therefore,  as  boy  and  man,  the  peasant  loses  a  very  important 
^M  part  of  the  essentials  of  every  man's  education. 
H  The   general   introduction   of  grammar,   therefore,   in    the   French 
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*boQli»  appears  to  us  to  be  an  iraprovement  upon  ours.     Nor  are  we 
'^disposed  to  idlaw  &ome  further    attention    to    etymology    than    haa 
*iilfierto  prevailed.    That  subject  has  a  close  connection  with  the  vehicle 
<tf  our  thoughts,  and,  through  that,  with  our  thoughla  themselves.    Nor 
^«  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  English  language,  more  perhaps  than  any 
^therin  the  world,  requires  etymological  study*  since  it  is  not  the  pro- 
5^  lice  of  one  fountain,  but  of  many  mingled  Btreama.     The  Saxon  ia 
^  rideed  the  main  branch,  but  the  Latin  and  French  are  important  tribu- 
c5,  while    the    Greek    and  the  Celtic    pour   rivulets  into  the  ma* 
^   -.lie  flood.     While  the  country   cler^   should ,  as  much  as  possible* 
^yeak  from  the  confined  vocabulary  of  their  audience,  it  is  not   to  be 
^^rgotten  that  they  cannot  do  this  without  serious  disadvantage.     The 
^^Hxon  word  is  not  invariably  the  most  expressive,  nor  have  we  a  Saxon 
'^^ord  for  every  idea.     Even  if  we  were  to  coin  anew  from  the  bullion  of 
^^nr  ancient  language,  we  should  not  always  be  understood.     We  could 
'^-carcely  say  everlastwgness  for  etemii^,*  or  deathiessnesa  for  immortaliiy ; 
*^or  have  we  any  process  whereby  we  could  form  equivalents  for  justifi- 
^^4ition  and  sanctification  from  the  terms  righteous  and  holy.     Righteous- 
*:ies«i  and  holiness  are  quaUties,  and  therefore  cannot  be  u^ed  for  pro- 
^^<its€s  :    accordingly,  the  translators  of  the    bible,  with    all  their    at- 
%3ichment  to   the  antient  tongue,   were  here  obliged    to    abandon    it. 
^hese   are  only  instances  from  a  large  class  of  words,  connected  with 
^he  very  essentials  of  religion,  which  cannot  be  understood  by  the  mere 
^Saxon  Englishman.     No  doubt  it  is   desirable  that  the  clergy  should 
*iot  exceed  tlie  vocabulary  of  their  parishioners ;  but  why  not  enlarge 
X^ie  labourer's  vocabulary  ?  And,  as  tbe  most  compendious  method,  why 
•lot  give  him   some  general  principles  whereby  he  may  enlarge  it  him- 
self ?     Let  him  know  that  im  or  im  is  equivalent  to  im,  and  that  mortal 
signifies  capable  of  death,  he  will  know  the   meaning  of  immortttUty  at 
<Dnce.     Although  the  study  of  etymology  is  more  important  in  English 
^an  in  any  other  European  tongue,  an  amusinfj  anecdote  in  a  note  to 
T.he   preface  to  the  **  Manuel  **  shows   the  utility  of  this  knowledge  to 
^he  Frenchman.     The  word  simultane,  though   derived  from  the  parent 
«Df  the  French  language,  is  only  gallicized  Latin.     "  Un  in^pecteur  (M. 
-Mjamotte)  demand  ait  a  un   maitre  d'^cole  de  village  s'il  avait  adopts  la 
Vnethode  simultan^e.     '  Oui/  repondit,  sans  h6siter,  Tinstituteur,  *  j'en- 
^eigne  stmuttanement  chaque  ^colier  Fun  aprr's  fatitre/  " 

The  geography  of  the  bible  is  absolutely  necessary  if  we  would  wish  the 
Tiible  history  to  be  clearly  understood.  And  this  will  take  us  over  Pales- 
'^Ine.  Syria,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Greece, and  Italy.  But  to  understand  that 
geography  itself,  other  countries  must  be  ao  far  included  as  to  show 
'^heir  relative  position.  And  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  expect  some 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  were  we 
'Wo  add  the  colonies,  we  should  have  a  map  of  the  world. 

To  the  history  of  the  bible  an  Englishman  might  be  expected  to  add 
!  acquaintance  with  that  of  his  own  country,  especially  of  hia  church. 


•  It  t&  to  be  recollected  also  that  tbe  word  eternity  is  to  be  understont)  u  parte  [wttt 
»n  which  sensfr  it  would  Jijffr  from  evirtaslinpiea,  We  have  an  instaiice  in  the 
burial  service — "  in  thy  etei^ai  and  $verlaiiin^  glory.'* 
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Hov  mack  greater  die  danger  thi^fc  the  hible  should  become  ttnwel-- 
come,  where  erery  hnswn  bins  ia  against  it !  It  was  of  small  import^ 
ance  whether  Byron  admired  Honoe ;  but  if  the  peasant,  instead  of 
coming  to  his  bible  as  bis  refref'hmeDt,  turns  from  it  as  associf^ted  with 
his  earliest  ideas  of  drudgery,  the  n^ktional  school  has  [itoduoed  the  very 
contrary  of  what  it  exists  to  effect. 
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We  cannot  but  think  that  one  hour  in  the  day  would  be  well  employed 
ill  our  national  schools  in  teaching  grammar  and  etymology ,  geography, 
ttiid  the  hbtory  of  our  country  and  our  church  ;  the  subject  to  vary  with 
the  day ;  while  the  bible  teston  would  HlTord  nn  exercise  for  most  of 
these  acquirements,  and  in  that  very   exercise  would   be  better  under- 
stood.    Singing  might  be  intjoduced   one  day   in  the  week,  and  even 
otilof  the  ordinary  school  hour?.     An  intelligent  master  will  apply  the 
iriethanical  knowledge  to  the  religious  inistruction,  and  elicit  the  effects 
^tiidi  may  reasonably  be  expected  from  the  excitement  of  the  mental 
powers* 

But  intelHgent  and  well  instructed  masters  we  must  have.     To  give 

ftcUd  tlemcntary  knowledge  the  teacher*s  knowledge  must  be  more  than 

•elementary.      We  must  expect  from  our  national  Bclioolma^^ters  much 

>Uore  than  we  require  thera  to  teach,  that  they   may  teach  what  we 

tquire  well.      A   mere  mernoriter  knowledge  of  certain  books  to  he 

taught  in  the  schools  would   be  very  inadequate  to  the   object.     We 

tJiiak  it  right  to  require  from  our  clergy  the  highest  education  that  the 

Iwid  has  to  bestow,  although  a  large  portion  of  them  are   called  to  no 

^ligher  task  than  the  inBtruction  of  adults  of  the  same  station  as  the 

^hddren  of  the  nalional  schools.    We  do  right  to  require  that  the  clergy 

should  be  a  highly  educated  body,     llie   instruction  they  are  called  on 

^  impart  is  conversant  about  the  liigtiest  things,  and  its  application 

'"eqoires  that  "  understanding  in  all  things  "  which,  since  the  cessation 

of  extraordinary  providences,  is  chiefly  bestowed   through  a  judicious 

^^Itivation  of  the  mental  faculty.     But  surely  the  offices  of  the  vdlage 

priest  and  the  village  schoolmaster  do  not  difl'cr  so  widely  as  their  usual 

standards  of  education  :  if  our  clergy  are  not  educated  too  highly^  are 

^>UT  national  schoolmasters  educated  highly  enough  ? 

Bat  on  this  su!)ject  we  have  already  spoken  ;  we  will»  however, 
»^peat  our  conviction  that  the  only  way  to  have  schoolmasters  capable 
^>f  conducting  the  work  is  to  make  the  situation  one  of  permanent. though, 
^t  may  be.  small  emolument,  and  to  make  the  schoolmaster  a  person   of 
-fconourable  standing  in  the  country  :  tlie  latter  is  essential.    The  remu- 
neration of  our  clergy,  for  the  most  part,  is  very  inadequate,  yet  their 
^^ucation  and  position  secure  a  body  of  competent  men ;  and  a  similar, 
"^ihough,  of  coarse,  not  equal,  education  and  position,  would  secure  a  body 
^f  efficient  schoolmasters.     But  the  work  rests  in   tlve  main  with   the 
^tate ;    let  llie  government  do  their  duty  as  Christians,  unawed  by  the 
<:lamoursof  those  who,  from  whatever  motive,  attempt  to  oppose  Chris- 
tian education;  let  them  boldly  propose  a  grant,  and  a  bill  for  applying 
it  under  church  principles—  the  principles  which,  after  all.  gave  them 
XhtiT  power ;    meantime,  let  not  communities  or  individuals  be   idle  ; 
let  them  petition  the  legislature,  if  they  will ;  but  above  ali,  let  tliem 
^'ndeavour,  in  their  several  spheres,  to  originate  or  ]>romote  a  sounder 
and  more  extended  system   of  instruction  than  has  hitherto  prevailed. 
The  endowment  of  parochial  schools,  the  improvement  of  the  teachers, 
these  are  practical  and  legitimate  objects,  and  may  to  some  degree  cora- 
pcntate  the  omissions  of  the  government. 

We  are  met  by  the  objection  that   the  improved  education  we  here 
*«gge«t  wiU  make  the  labourer  discontented,  and   furnish   him   with 
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la  Batii  there  !«•  lahwited  §m  mrml  jeajs  «  Ubrftnr  and  reidiiig 
I  fiar  the  benefit  of  ex-sdbolan  of  tiw  dmreh  achoaJft.  ireU  stocied 
with  exceOeBt  books  mnd  periodieib ;  cad  veiy  adninlile  lecturer  cm 
yariiMM  Mbfects  bftfie  heea  deihcred  there.  This  spectee  of  mttitiitioii 
ii  better  &dt|)ted  to  krge  ttid  popnlovs  pbcesw  where  sttnaiis  and  Be- 
chonice  tnjoj  more  leisure  than  agiiciiltiiial  laboiiren ;  still,  parisli 
Hbrahed  are  within  the  reach  of  elL  and  would,  we  thmk,  cany  oa  with 
the  happiest  effect  the  work  of  the  schoohnaster.  Nq  doobt*  the  ttaam 
whf  parochial  libraries  are  so  little  used,  b  die  inability  of  the  peasantry 
to  use  them.     Would  we  wish  to  make  our  serraiits,  labourers,  sad 
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"•'ftecbamcs,  90und  chriBtinns.  let  us  not  fear  to  make  them  intelligent 

^hiistians.     While  we  justly  reject  the  idea  that  profane  kaming  can 

^%yt  the  soul,  or  purify  the  heart,  let  us  not  neglect  it  as  a  means  of 

advancing  lliat  knowledge  which,  properly   employed,  will    do   hoth ; 

tieither  let  ua  overlook  an  important  means  of  improving:  the  habita, 

•nd  extending  the  innocent  and  inexpensive  enjoyments  of  a  large  and 

moil  useful  cl«iss  of  our  fellow  men.     Let  religion  be,  as  it  is*  the  main 

|Object  of  our  teaching,  to  which  all  else  is  not  only  subordinate,  but 

jmibservieiil ;  let  ub  bear  that  principle  in  mind,  not»  as  in  the  French 

^Jscliools, prominent  in  '*  programmes/'  while  lost  sight  of  in  time-tables; 

und  we  have  no  feajs  for  the  experiment.  H.  7\ 


W 


[CATECHISMS    OF   LIllUE    USE   WITHOUT  CATECHISING. 

Sia, — Your  correspondent,  **  A  Northern  Ptistor/'  opened  an  important 
«Bd  interesting  subject  in  reference  to  education,  when  he  said  that  cate- 
cWaing  w^as  more  important  than  catechisms  ;  and  I  have  only  been 
Birprised  that  nothings  more  has  been  said  by  himself,  or  others,  relative 
to  the  very  difficult  task  of  developing  the  faculties  of  children  by  cate- 
cihising*  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  silence  that  I  have  been  induced 
to  offer  a  word  more  upon  the  subject. 

I  fuUy  believe  that  "  the  teacher  should  be  the  book/*  that  is,  the 
book  of  explanation  ;  because,  if  he  be  judicious,  he  will  adapt  the  lee- 
iwi  of  truth  out  of  the  book  of  revelation  to  the  particular  character 
•ftd  existing  circumstances  of  each  individual  pupil ;  whereas  tlie  printed 
book  of  explanation  can  but  say  the  same  thing  to  all  and  at  a! I  limes. 

The  good  teacher  will  remember  that  he  lb  to  be  the  instrument  for 
developing  the  faculties  and  forminfip  the  entire  man  (**  the  child  is 
f  the  roan*');  be  will  not,  therefore,  be  satisfied  witli  merely 
-  proofs  of  a  child's  sharpness  and  intelligence,  but  he  will  desire 
^I'iQ  to  ascertain  that  its  notions  of  integriiy  are  correct,  that  it  has 
practical  idens  of  faith*  and  that  the  several  broad  features  of  gospel 
truth  are  influencing  it5  character. 

In  order  to  ascertain  these  points  he  must  not  be  satisfied  with  an* 
*^ers  in  general.  He  must  be  sure  that  he  has  really  fathomed  the 
*«!pth  of  a  child's  own  impression  upon  the  subject  of  every  qucirtion 
*<J«iresied  to  it ;  he  must  be  very  particular  in  ascertaining,  not  only 
«»t  the  answer  is  right,  but  that  the  child  knows  it  to  be  right,  and 
*l>eik«  from  that  conviction,  and  in  doing  so  employs  its  own  words. 

It  is  likewise  essential  that  whenever  we  are   surprised   and  gratified 

U receiving  a  good  and  correct  answer  to  a  question,  we  should  sift  it 

^^  to  see  whether  the  truth  involved  in   it  has  really  had  a  practical 

iftflueuce  upon  the  child's  character.     I    think   we  should   pay  eppeciul 

^ttentjOQ  to  this  when   a  child  has  appeared  to  give  signs  of  a  larger 

Bp|acity  than  we  had  credited  it  with,  lest   it  should   happen   that  the 

THwer,  though  really  and  abstractedly   true,  is  yet  a  lie  in  the  child's 

iboiith,  because  unfelt  and  unheeded »  an<l  possibly  wilfully  opposed  in 

ItTBcUce  ;  the  real  fact  being  that  the  tmth  haa  merely  been  learnt  as  a 
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a  particular  dutr;  a«^  for  exaavple.  WmM  U,  ewm  be  quite  vtaof  ? 
Wkea  would  jioa  be  oerum  boar  to  act.  and  vben  quite  pitxsM  wM 
to  do  ?  Wbat  is  to  guide  yanr  drciiioii  ? 

llten  as  to  repentance  and  fiutb.  Wbat  would  be  an  act  of  Tepciit- 
ance  ?  Wbat  would  0&I7  seem  to  be  so  ?  Wbat  will  real  repentance 
lead  us  to  do?  Can  a  good  child  repent?  Doea  it  need  to  repent^ 
How  often  ? 

W  hat  i»  fiiith  ?  What  is  the  use  of  it  ?  Wbat  is  the  effect  of  it? 
Can  there  be  faith  without  eflfeot  ?  Does  nol  eirerf  tiaiig  we  do  tliov 
right  faith  or  the  absence  of  it  ?  How  do  jim  katom  one  firom  tfat 
other  ? 

To  these  and  many  oiber  mmh  qaeslioiu  it  la  neeesttfy  to  see  tint 
we  obtain  answers  Iboaded  wpom  tnitfa  as  repealed  in  the  word  of  Oodi 
taking  the  judgaieDl  of  Ibe  cboi^  as  our  guide  for  its  interprctatiflAj 
unless  (which  I  bnve  never  yet  ibnnd)  we  are  thereby  called  upon  tO 
make  one  part  of  aoriptare  plainlj  repugnant  to  another. 

If  we  are  honestly  unable  to  satisfy  our  minds  as  to  the  truth  of  M 
portion  of  what  the  chnrch  tencbes,  I  think  we  may  forbear  to  lea«h  « 
until  we  are  persuaded  in  our  own  mind ;  but  we  may  not  tub«titiitB 
for  it  any  Ticws  of  our  own,  which  are  unsanctioned  by  or  oppotfd  t§ 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  tme  beUevers  in  all  ages. 

I  have  thought  it  necessary,  while  contending  for  the  importance  rf 
oral  teaching  (or  catechising)  over  eateehisms,  to  guard  against  tff 
mi»conceptian  of  my  remarks,  as  they  cannot  be  construed  to  depredllJ 
the  church  catechism,  T*hich  is  a  plain  and  definite  sUtement — a  ot»- 
mary  of  the  principles  of  Christianity  upon  which  all  oral  teaching  is  t» 
be  grounded  ;  being  described  in  the  prayer  book  as  '*  an  instructioa  to 
beleamed  of  every  person,  before  be  be  brought  to  be  confirmed  bf  tki 
biihop." 

Upper  Clapton,  April  13,  1844,  William  Sfwci. 


SOME  HINTS  FOR  TEACHERS  IN  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS* 

\  ^  A.«  yo^  ^'^W  probably  see  but  little  fruit  of  your  labours,  let  ytw' 
g,0(fo  be  this : — **  Whateocver  ye  do,  do  it  heartily,  as  to  the  Lord,i»'^ 
ftot  unto  men." — CoU.  cb.  iii,  v.  23. 
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ON  WRITING  FROM  DICTATION— THE  METHOD  ANDJ 
THE  USE. 

iRiY»  Sia, — I  have  read  with  much  pleasure  from  time  to 
f  vaiious  hints  contained  in  your  Journal*  more  especially  those  _ 
tioa.  Since  that  time  I  have  adopted  the  plan  in  my  own  school*  l 
with  no  ordinary  success.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion,  that  if  we  findc 
apian  which  works  wtU  in  our  own  school,  it  should  not  beconveyd 
others.  I  think  that  every  master,  if  he  finds  any  plan  succeed,  shoal 
take  care  and  furnish  his  brother  masters  with  every  information 
There  ought  to  be  the  same  fetling  existing  between  national  school 
masters  as-  there  Is  amongst  ttie  clergy  ;  and  unless  we  work  togetbi 
we  shall  never  make  our  schools  what  tliey  ought  to  be.  I  miist« 
with  my  brother  \^llage  schoolmaster,  that  the  children  are  alwa 
pleased  when  the  time  for  dictation  arrives.  I  make  it  a  writing,  spci 
ing.  and  reading  lesson.  After  the  subject  has  been  given  out  i 
copied  upon  the  slates,  my  next  step  is  to  select  those  words  which 
indifferently  spelt.  I  then  have  those  words  copied  by  the  bop 
another  slate,  and  accurately  committed  to  memory.  After  that  is  don 
]  then  give  them  the  subject  again ,  and  I  rarely  have  to  compJain 
second  time  of  bad  spelling.  I  then  remove  the  boys  from  the  dt 
with  their  slates  to  the  class,  and  hear  them  read  the  lesson  which  1 
been  dictated,  and  also  question  them  upon  it.  By  this  mode  it  is 
strongly  impressed  on  their  minds,  that  at  a  week*&  end  they  will  t 
fail  to  answer  most  readily.  I  have  found  also  great  advantage 
allowing  the  boys  small-hand  copy  books,  to  copy  the  lesson  in  hk 
I  am  now  dictating  principally  from  the  History  of  England,  by  tl 
Rev.  T.  Wilson,  but  not  as  it  stands  in  question  and  answer.  By  com 
mitting  the  lesson  to  paper,  the  boy  furnishes  himself  with  a  history 
his  own  country,  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  he  could  purchase  it, 
and  it  proves  much  more  valuable  to  him  from  the  fact  of  its  beiog ' 
his  own  handwriting.  Who  cannot  but  look  back  with  pleasure  to  tbi 
performances  of  his  youthful  hand. 

I  am.  Rev.  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 
Sloke,  A  National  Schooluastki. 


ON  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  CHARACTER  OF  A  SCHOOL- 

MASTER 

Thk  main  ohjet't  of  a  normal  school  is  ihe  forttrntion  of  the  (iMrnvier  of  tk 
tchooltitfijiter.  This  v^skh  the  piiniary  idea  which  guided  our  earliest  effortii  in 
the  establislmient  of  the  Batltrsca  sebiMils  on  a  basis  rliffcreut  from  that  i^  ^f 
previous  t-xaniiile  in  this  eountry.  We  have  *iubijiitt€*d  to  your  lordship  ^ 
reasons,  which  have  led  i\h  to  modify  mie  of  ihe  chief  fcjiturps  of  our  i»lan,l"w 
our  convicliims  atlhere  with  undiminished  dncv  ta  the  priuciple  vii  wliicli  t|* 
schools  were  on^inally  loutuled.  They  were  intenthd  to  he  an  iiistitutiou,  !• 
which  every  «>b}uin  was  subservient  to  i}w  /nrmathyn  of  the  ekaractn  4  ^^ 
gchoohnnfter^  a^  *m  intelligrut  chrislian  m:ni  entering  on  the  instrucliim  *»f  "^ 
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I  religious  devodtm  to  bis  work.  IF  we  piopose  to  ehauge  llie  means, 
E  have  ID  ^iew  is  tlie  same.  Comprllt'd  hy  tbe  foregoing  coiisideni- 
Ink  the  course  of  traiainjr  we  proposed  for  youths  does  not  prepare 
be  ehHDje  of  lar^e  wh«»*ds  in  mamifacturiuf^  tti^vns,  we  are  anxious 
fi(l*^n  pursued  in  IloUaiid  should  he  adopted,  as  a  training  preparft- 
le  examination  of  the  pupil  tta<.  hers  previously  to  their  aamis^sion 
taiil  school.  Finding:  that  the  patrons  of  students  and  the  friends  of 
bhraent  are  unahle,  for  the  most  part,  to  support  a  lonj^er  training  for 
I  ihan  ooc  year  and  a  half,  we  ar;?  more  anxious  respecting  the  iuves- 
I  their  previoiis  characters  and  eoiineeiions,  and  luost  IkntidioiLs  tis  to 
kctual  qualifications  and  ac«iuireinents. 

be  Batier^ea  sthnids  contuiu  tluir  eomplenaeut  of  50  students,  the 
jpcs  of  the  institution  htive  heen  on  the  siverage  ahout  £'>3  for  eneh 
p  has  recently  heen  reciuiredrrtvm  the  patrons  or  frieinls  of  the  pupils, 
B  rxpeuse^s  of  their  maintenance  an*l  eduealion.  ITje  avLm}»;e  annual 
the  founders  of  tlie  schools,  li:i.s  the  re  In  re  hccti  £"25  tor  earli  pupil, 
tl,250  per  annum,  when  the  seLool  has  heen  fall. 
jiuiuber  of  pupils  were  aufrmeutetl,  the  staff  of  luasters  would  require 
1,  atid  tiie  average  expense  would  he  about  £20  each  for  70  pupils, 

cr  auuuD].     The  plans  lor  the  eukrifiraciitand  repair  of  ilie  srhotil 
rard.s  which  your  lordships  have  voted  us  a  grant  of  i**2, 200,  would 

venieni  aecommcKbtion  for  70  pupils,  for  a  tlu'  rtsidcTice  of  a 
Hn  officer  whose  &upeiinten4leuce  oi^  llie  future  pruj^ss  of  tJic  esta* 
llios  become  indispensable. 

ID  pnpih  are  in  course  of  train incc  in  the  sehook  for  one  year  and  a 
tapds  of  50  would  leave  the  establishment  annually,  at  an  expense  t>f 
le  training  of  each  pupil ;  or,  if  the  irtsuHicieney  of  the  ret^ourcea  of 
jpliment,  and  of  the  pupils  cot* spired  for  the  present,  with  Ihe  urjrency 
||9  of  the  wants  of  the  public,  to  defeat  this  plan^  and  to  render  one 
Ining  the  inaxirnum  course,  70  pupils  wtmld  lca\e  the  estaldish- 
|ailly,  at  an  average  expense  of  £20  for  each  pupil j  or  jt*l,HiU  per 

lircunistance!^  thus  comhine  to  prevent  the  residence  of  the  students 
|iin^  school  for  a  longer  period  tlmu  a  year  and  a  half,  tlie  inquiries 
Idus  character  cannot  he  conducted  w  ith  too  much  care,  and  th^  first 
hnininff  nfiouhf  untifft  ttntf  cin^tmjttarirt'K  he  rftjnrded  tut  probationary. 
Ebese  arranijements  also,  the  impression  produced  upon  the  characters 
Bents^  duriuu  their  residence  is  of  paramount  imporlance. 
|r  commonly  selected  from  a  humble  sphere.  They  are  the  sons  of 
fesmeu,  of  bailiffs,  of  servants,  or  of  supc-riur  lut'chanirs.  Few  have 
|iy  ciUicatiou,  except  that  j^ven  in  a  common  pari>chial  fiL-hnol.  They 
prriie  very  imperfectly ;  are  utmlde  to  indite  a  letter  correcrly  ;  and 
H  akilfttl,  even  in  die  first  four  ruks  td'  arithmetic.  Their  bildical 
1^  is  meagre  and  inaccurate,  aiid  all  their  conccptinns,  not  less  on  reli- 
I  on  other  suhjects,  are  vat^ue  and  confused,  e^eti  wheu  they  are  not 
Btnitcd  or  erroneous.  I'heir  habits  have  sehlom  j^repared  them  for 
(y  regular  life  of  the  norma!  school,  nuich  less  for  the  strenuous  effort 

el  and  iippHcaiiou  required  by  tlie  dnily  mutine  of  instructiiuh    8uch 
ou  of  the  mind  wovild  soou  derange  the  hculth,  if  the  course  of  train- 
provide  moderate  daily  exercise  in  the  j^^ardeii,  at  proper  iutenals. 
"..torpor,  which  at  first  is  an  obstacle  to  improvenu*tit,  genemlly 
"  I  about  three  months,  and  from  that  perioil  the  student  makes 
in  the  studies  of  the  school.     The   labks   and   examination 
odcd  to  Mr.  Alkn's  report,  show  the  state  nf  Uie  putdl's  acquirc- 
his  intellectual  powcr>  arc  strengthened,  when  nis  course  nt 
I  is  completed. 
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tts  of  a  conlBBled  spirit,  to  wImo 
I  to  dMir  ehaigc,  faaa  ehajms  suffidentld 
i  on  lh«  huahle  ^hefe  in  wMch  Ui(; 
t  if  n  life  hMH  liixle  Mpetior  to  the  lei  f  1  vi 
WWb  the  leese  of  the  ineher's  exeitions  is  in  a 
I  iaio  ■tiioffarifiii  vith  the  middle  and  ii^pef 
i  of  oocietTv  his  tawliiwentir  will  he  gicaetefl;snd  he  will  be  sarroaoded  ht 
lenpuxioes  whidi*  in  te  abseaee  of  a  niiahle  pfepazatioD  of  mind,  mlj^ht  mo 
him  of  tkat  hmniilj  a»d  geadeatfaa^  which  are  among  the  most  necestairj  qoi' 

la  the  tnniagscbool«  hahio  ■hanM  he  ienncd  couasla&t  with  the  modestjr 
of  his  fnmie  life.  On  Ihk  nccomt  w<e  auaefa  peenliat  bnpoitanoe  to  the  dtsn* 
pline  whodi  we  hare  caiahliAed  aft  BaHmsem.  Only-  one  senani,  hed6m  i 
eook,  has  been  kef*  te  the  dofliestic  dncieB  of  the  household.  FmiD  tbe  til^le 
oootained  in  Mr.  AOeo  a  lepoft,  fo«  will  perceife  that  the  whole  ^oiuetiold 
work,  with  tbe  exception  of  She  sooniing  of  the  floors  and  cookin  j  u<^ 

bjtbe  stndenli^  and  that  tbejlikewim  not  only  milk  and  i  leau  the  i  '^ 

CNid  the  pigs,  hut  bate  cbn^  of  the  stoves^  wail  upon  each  other^  luui  cmuM(p 
the  garden.  We  cannot  too  cmpbalico%  state  our  opiuion,  that  no  poitkm  of 
thift  work  ounld  be  omitted,  withoitl  a  proponionaie  injury  to  that  couteiiaoiefli 
of  spiht,  witJbout  which  the  chamcter  of  the  student  i$  liable  to  be  uvevgnrvfl 
with  the  errors  we  hame  described.  He  has  to  be  orepared  for  a  humbk  ta^ 
subor^Uuatp  positiou,and  ihooich  master  of  bis  school,  to  his  scholars  he  is  v^ 
a  parent,  and  to  his  supenors  an  intelHgenl  aenimt  and  minister. 

The  garden  work  also  serres  other  important  ends.  Some  exercise  and  R<^ 
ation  from  the  scholastic  labours  are  iiKUspenstble.  Nevertheless,  a  lar^  P^ 
tion  of  tbe  day  cannot  be  dercrted  to  it^  and  when  three  or  four  hours  on\^  ^ 
be  spared,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  whole  of  thin  time  is  occupied  b^  i^ 
demte  and  healthful  exertion  in  the  upeu  air.  A  period  of  r^rention  emp^y^ 
according  l«i  the  discretion  of  the  students  would  be  liable  to  abuse.  It  mW 
olleu  be  spent  in  hnile^  sjiunteriu^  or  in  violent  exertion.  Or  if  a  pOttioaM 
the  day  were  thus  nithdrawTi  from  the  obsenaiion  of  the  masters  of  toe  scbl"» 
it  would  prove  a  perii>d  in  wbitb  »iA«.:K;iation-s  might  be  formed  amoni  1^ 
students  inmuii^una  with  tbe  discipline  ;  and  habits  might  spring  up  loeoim* 
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influence  of  the  instruction  and  admonitioD  of  the  masters.     In  so 
nod  of  tmining^,  it  is  necessary  that  the  entire  conduct  of  the  student 
sbmtM  be  ^ided  by  a  superior  mind. 

Xot  only  by  the  Jatly  labour  of  the  ^rden,  ate  the  health  and  morals  of  the 
9chtxi\  inlltteneed,  but  habits  are  formed  consistent  with  tht-  student's  future  lot, 
II  will  be  bolh  for  his  own  healthy  and  for  the  couilort  of  bis  family,  that  the 
acb(x>buaste-T  should  know  ho^'  to  gmnv  his  garden  Btuff,  and  should  be  satiB* 
fied  with  innocent  recreation  near  his  home, 

Wc  ba?e  al5ti  adhered  to  the  frug^tl  diet  which  we  at  first  selected  for  tlio 
sdMl,  Same  little  \iiriety  has  been  introduceii,  but  wc  nttach  |K»^reat  imiwrt- 
aaee  to  the  students  being-  acciLstomed  to  a  diet  so  plain  and  e€oin>raic4il,  and 
to  arrantreracnts  in  their  domutorieH  so  simple  and  devoid  of  luxury,  tliat  in 
aftrr  i'^-  «^w  y  will  not  in  a  humble  .school  l)e  visited  with  a  sense  of  privation, 
wl^  iinty  fare  and  mean  furniture  arc  ci>Tiiparcd  with  the  tiujre  abun- 

d«T!  J I  comforts  of  the  traininjj  pchf»ob     We  have  therefore  met  every 

h^insr  complaint  rcspt^ctinpf  either  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  ftw>d,  or  the 
humble  accommodation  in  the  donnitories,  with  exnlanaticujs  of  the  importance 
of  fanning,  in  the  school,  habits  of  frui^altty,  and  of  tlie  pumuiount  duty  of 
nnrturing^  a  patient  spirit,  to  meet  the  future  privations  of  the  life  of  a  teacher 
of  the  poor.  Thouph  we  have  admitted  pome  variety  int-o  the  ingredients  of 
the  diet,  we  liave  not  increased  the  quuutity,  or  raij^ed  the  quality  of  the  food 
of  tlie  jichool,  or  added  one  element  e^  en  of  arldilioual  comfort  to  their  lite. 

Out  experience  aJjvo  leads  us  to  JtttJich  much  importance  to  simplicity  and 
pw>priety  of  dre^s.  For  the  younger  pupils  we  had,  on  this  account,  prepared 
a  plain  dark  dre^<i  of  rifle  trreen,  and  a  working  dres.s  of  fusitaiu  cord.  As 
ies{iects  the  adult-*,  we  have  felt  the  importance  of  checkinij  the  slijirhtest  leu- 
deney  to  peculiarity  of  dress,  lest  it  should  dejjerierate  into  ro|>j»ery.  We  have 
eodearnured  to  impress  on  the  students,  that  the  dress  and  the  manners  of  the 
uuif^er  of  a  school  for  die  poor  shtmld  be  decorouR,  but  that  the  prudence  of  his 
fife  fbould  like mw  find  expression  in  their  simplicity.  There  should  be  na 
iabit  nor  external  sijpft  of  self-indultrence  or  vanity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  master  is  to  be  prepiued  for  a  life  of  laborioua  exer- 
lion*  He  must,  therefore,  fonn  habits  of  early  risinp;,  and  of  activity  and  per- 
lererini?  iudustiT.  In  the  m inter»  before  it  is  li^ht,  the  household  work  must 
be  finished,  and  the  school-ri>oms  prepared  by  the  students  for  ibe  duties 
of  the  d«.y*  One  liour  nnd  a  half  is  thus  occupied.  A  iter  this  work  is  ac- 
Coniplished,  one  class  must  assemble  winter  and  stimmer,  at  a  quarter  to  seven 
o'ekick,  for  instruction.  The  day  is  lillied  with  the  claims  of  duty  requrriug  the 
oonsunt  exertion  of  mind  and  body^  until  at  half  pajst  nine  the  household  retire 

lllKSl. 

By  this  laborious  and  fruj^al  life,  economy  of  mauaji^ement  is  reconciled 
tith  the  efficiency  both  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  traiuiujj  of  the  school, 
the  master  |roe«  forth  into  tlie  woild  humble,  iudu-strious,  and  instructed. 
t  into  tlie  student  s  character  higher  sentimeuLs  must  enter,  if  we  rij^htly 
ive  tiie  mi^<»icm  of  tlie  mftster  of  a  school  for  the  poor.  On  the  reli|!fious 
Qsnditjofi  o\^  the  bouseholil,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  depends  the  cultivation 
ofibat  religious  feeling,  without  which  the  spirit  of  ^elf-siicrifice  cannot  lake  its 
right  place  among  the  motives  which  ought  to  form  the  mainspring  of  a  school- 

i  toaster's  actitity. 
l%CTe  is  a  neteMttt/  for  inrexmnt  vigilance  in  the  mantttfnttent  nf  a  training 
trkooi.     The  principal  should  be  tnte  as  a  ternrnt^  while  tlie  gentleness  of  his 
dbeipline,  and  his  aflccUonate  sidicitude  for  the  well-being  of  his  pupils,  should 
«iico«TH};e  the  most  uureserx  ed  communicatious  with  him.    Much  of  his  leisure 
■Unld  be  devoted  to  private  interviews   with  the  students^  and  em|iloved  in 
PBflling  intt»  their  mintls  high  principles  of  action.     A  cold  and  repulsive  air 
P#)iiilhority  may  prewr\  e  the  appearance  of  order,  regularity,  and  submission 


ut 


a  tkc  pffittclptl  dm  u( 

be  wm  «M^  cevcnijittlu* 
vW^  M^Ei  gvitett  fona  i 
'Ai^  |HiBO|Al  obIt  is  cmcmtii 

HWr  lltaMi  >f  llw  fav  j^^" 
WiobmI  bytliel 

audi 


tint  frii^iao  ibmilillie 
U    A  ipeciiksiit 
»rc  tike  po^li  *f 
liliaii  to  ft  IcMbff 
Ike  fe1^|ioi»  serrkei  dik 
I  m  spim  of  deToU^MHittii 
of  iW  icb— i  iIkniw  W  lo  condnct^t  a^  ^ 
19  ioibfM  Ae  Menoij^  \mt  tn  i—iirr  die  oattridaoiis  and  t^  interest  tlie 
BetlgiiM  k  ttoi  Qcrelj  Id  W  tmm^  in  tlie  scIkmI— it  must  be  the  «i^ 
Birtrt  to  wludb  llie  andeaii  lire. 

Thk  tefigkMi»  file  is  lo  %e  naitued  hj  tlie  rymidr^  bjr  the  jukhlk 
tion  of  tlie  priMml,  and  h%  bis  prirnfte  counsel  mxm  iidmotiitioQ  ;  b\ 
gicpo%  lerricet  of  uie  bow^old;  bj  tbe  MSixps]  ^e  of  ihi 

mnd  the  habits  of  nnvrnte  itteditatiom  sad  demcioii  ;^  an:  lr«l 

bj  tbe  poXttie  voabip  of  tbe  cbavcb^  and  bv  tbe  scb  ui  iLaaijr  mud  r*1 
wbidi  belos^  lo  tbetr  fatiirr  cmlfifts:. 

flow  impoitsiil  U  it  tbst  the  piindpel  should  embody  such  an  exam;  ^^  | 
puritT  nmt  dcvatioti  of  character,  uf  g^rntlene»  of  manners  and  of  uuvi  th  i 
t«ir*  V"  '  *'  -»-  toiocftase  the  power  of  his  teacli!""  ^^^  **  "  "reel  aJiJ  t^^si- 
vieii  '^sit  upon  a  dmsistei;!  Uie.     Into  i  nices  uf  tbe 

bou^4...^^  lit >uld  endea roar  to  lusplie  such  a  .      lmu  as  vroulil 

fpfesd  It '  U  the  fAn)ili4«r  life,  and  haUtv  -on  oi  rctiieiDfuU 

The  iiuu)<« .  tlie  \  illugc  school  aflbrds  oppor  >  r  ciitli  \  ating  babils 

of  ItiiidtieiHi  and  (kiitience,  I'be  studeute  ^houla  be  instructed  in  tlie  orgimiza' 
tioD  and  ccmduct  of  Sunday  scho(>ls  ;  thty  should  be  tzaiueil  in  the  prepMralwn 
of  the  lalttiitarjr  teachers  by  previoai  instruclion  ;  iu  ihc  visiuitifin  of  the  abeeot 
children ;  iu  llie  m}ttj»^;eineni  of  the  clotbiog-  and  sick  clulis  nud  libmries  it' 
Uclie<l  to  huch  schixiU.  ITiev  should  be  accustoiQiHl  to  the  perloniiamf  of 
lhii*e  piLrocbiiU  duties  in  whicli  tlie  schoLilniiisier  may  lighten  the  l»unlcu  ot'tba 
clcrjrynmii.  Fur  tliis  purpose  they  should  levLtii  to  ketp  tlic  atctiunis  of  the 
liciicttt  eluh.  ThcY  Hbould  instruct  und  manage  the  villuge  choir,  and  bhoul^ 
karti  to  play  the  orjLfan. 

While  iu  Attendance  on  the  village  school,  it  is  peculiarly  iuiportont  tint 
ibey  should  acconi]>any  the  master  in  his  visits  to  children  detained  at  hoinclij 
(iickncsy<,  and  should  liMcn  lo  the  words  ot'  courisel  and  comfort  which  he  iiwy 
tlicn  lulnnni^ter ;  they  sVioiild  also  attend  him  i^hcn  his  duly  requires  a  risil, 
the  purent8  of  some  refmctory  or  indolent  scholar,  and  should  leam  b 
i^ccurc  llieir  aid  in  the  correction  of  the  faults  of  the  ehihi. 

Before  he  leiiveif  the  trtiining'  school,  the  indent  should  have  formed  a  di^ 
liiicl  concepiitm,  from  precept  uitd  priicliee,  how  his  cxMinpk^  his  iusUiietiitfi 
religi«^i™t  ouirht  to  promote  the  christiaD  ci'  "^"^ 


and  hi*  works  of  charity  and 
tion  of  the  conim unity  in  which  he  labours. 
Turn  sw  H^'aii)  to  the  coutfupiit  of  snub  a  picture. 


r.ei  lift  stippose  a  scbi 


tif  [lie  Tawfst 
$09  hy  1 1100 

Mif  tilt  ndMiol,  mm^  &t*tui\>t  ilut 

Id  vi&  lav  bttfonir^,  ]tmfl!|ntfr  j(^t%  and 

oClfce  ItaoHAb  stufh'tit ;   may/  I  mil 

the  f9^^  i»  daoiiieBtiiir  hnHls  ifnr  .  n i 

II5  Ikecoaie  stljecCi  ef  ]i£e^*    *A  of  dtrt'ci  iitMilinr- 

d  be  fontiaL    Hw  wlhieBce  oC  tbc  sti|H nor  would  burel)  mftirj- 
ipfnal  ippeovnceol'ardtf  aad  respect 

^  isemng  (ram  lacli  s  «jioo)  vrould  become  Uie  Hctiti*  ntftui  of 
of  mvuien,  bj  ubicb  the  btUDbkr  rnukit  at  Micbty  i^oula  hv  iij- 

ian  of  the  cbamcier  is,  tbcrefure,  tbc  clilof  hUu  of  ii  triiidi)«« 

he  prindpal  should  be  a  man  of  obrifiUau  eunu^ntiJL' *.  iiT  I  .trill 

trience,  of  knowledge  of  the  world,  ai»d  of  tbr  biii 

g"  of  Tnauners.  —  ( Frtmt  the  Strvmui  Ih-^mrt  tm  M^  "^ 

iPrtro,  A !rt/  SchooliHAMter*  ni  Uatitram,     liy  J,  P,  Jiit^  ShuHtwwrth 

Stfnrll,  E*qt,} 
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Crainina  ScljaoU— EuliJ  imH  iiigiiUib»i, 


L 


aim  HrnrutT  TJiiirMii  ■«««  m  ¥i 


U4 


^l 


'h  of  general  I  Uku^ 

Ggwfijj^T  as  will  ient  ^ 

dM   liible    and   Pti^ 

lit  fEtren  to  the  mopD  adraooeA 
It.    Thechar^fo* 
fimooe) ;  aDd  where  erei; 
^oy,  Uie  cnmmifi 
)  of  the  el 
As  ear b  pupil  Is] 
of  til*  lioard  to  proTide  f 
the  koowle  * 


iTideuiiif 


«M«aWtftillW 

mj«lr  t»  lit  affiiHtoi  &ei|fii!i  af  ite 

■HMSb  VMKT  aM  H  caaBMlMft  vIb  wi 
lat  1  ^aM  W  M^  laamM  fl«A  MM 


iokiiiiilT  declare,  that  it  h 
"  ht  vemAT  ttt  a^^cept  the  office 
wtA  ikt  Ozfefd  Dkiccsao  Boaid 


^fdaie^  that  I  will  ^nba 
I  Ttaining  School ;  th&t  i 
y,  for  the  office  of  a  scl 
Botrd  of  Edncation ;  and 
B  rpciuife^l  hy  the  board." 
t  win  be  dialled  £2  per  antiam.    The 
(Will  Wtxp«cftrf la M»|rl««yate afreets attd  three  towels. 

i  wldb  tibe  ^locrwm  boaid  wiD  have  a  prioritT  in  r^ccmunend' 

iV  1iitt»d  afnEttuncfswiU  iwtt  m  the  tniwB^  school  on  the  tet  TuesdAv 
aftmhelMof  JiflMarr;  ^  tot  T^tesday  after  the  35th  of  Man^h ;  theU^ 
l^Medbgr  m  ^^i  wai  tte  iitt  Ibaeiaj  in  October,  at  12  o'clock,  for  the  ad- 
witakm  rfpayib^  wiNttthete  will  aba  W  an  esaminatioD  of  the  school, 

AffJKkmmm§mmtmMm  «Mm  he  a^jdiwacd  to  the  Ret.  T.  ChamherUii), 
BiML^tMMy,  CUrt  €^h«R^  IMbi4. 

hlMiVi  Imi  riirtl^  ichools  (bevB|r  iii  wikai  with  the  hoard,)  who  are  de- 
^••••f  JMymw  h^  ill  WMtil  1 1 J^  nill  he  admitted  ior  short  pencnis  to  the  full 
WMM  of  lla  iMOMloit.     ficoooBxal  anai^eitieiils  win  be  made  for  the^H 
wuMff  wa4  Mgftir»  mmI  put  of  die  «spcucaso  ineomd  will  occa^ianall)  lifl 
aenmi  by  die  ^Koeeaaii  b<«fd ;    or  one  of  the  more  adranced  pupils  i^" 
ipynbir  »«5  ^  allowed  iti  the  mean  time  to  take  the  manai^ment  of  their 


r^ 


UOCUiriKTS. 

TftADtiKo  School  fur  ^Iistresscs. 
MiitreM^  Miss  Leouox. 

Tb»  school  is  edtuate  at  Readings.     It  is  also  under  tbe  clirectiou  of  a  com- 
liUtee.    Tbe  religious  instruciioD  is  superinifDdc  d  by  tlie  Rev.  O-  Hulnje. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  produce  ft  ccrlitivatc  of  llieir  bsipiism,  and 
Iwfttleiisi  17  \ears  of  a^e-  Tbey  will  hv  required  to  read,  write,  and  spell 
*e]J  aad  correctly;  to  be  acquainicd  witb  tlie  first  four  rult^s  of  arithmetic 
''"" '-^  '"d  compound):  it)  possess  a  ^enenil  linowk ilifc  of  the  old  and  new 
;uid  to  know  perfectly  the  cbnrcli  careebism.  Tliey  uiiiKt  also  be 
.„..-  a  in  plain  needlework.  Tliere  will  be  an  exaniinution  iu  tliese  sub- 
Jit't*  betore  a*! mission. 

Tliey  must  likewise  produce  a  testimonial  from  tbe  clerg^'man  of  tlieir  parisli 
to  ibc  ff  dloniiig  ettect : — 

•*  I  Iticumbent  (orCumte)  of  do  Ijerebf 

certify  tliiii  I  liave  knowTi  for  and  believe  ber 

ip  be  qualified  in  moral  and  religfious  babits,  as  well  as  in  ability  and  altacliment 
Iu  tbe  dnircb,  to  becx^rae  a  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Diocesan  Training 
Scliotd  R»T  mistrei^^eR," 
llic  in.struction  embraces  the  tbeon,-  and  practice  of  teaching,  aa  well  m  im- 
Dvemeni  in  reli^ous  and  jj^eneral  knowledge. 

The  shortest  period  for  which  persons  will  be  received  is  six  months. 

The  cbarj^e  for  boarding  and  instruction  is  £!»  for  six  monilis,  or  at  tlie  rate 

1£W  a  year — Uie'payments  to  made  quaiicily  in  advance.    It  is  competent  for 

'  committee  to  render  assistance  occasionally  to  siieb  as  remain  in  the  sebool 

^    rxceediiig  six  months.     The  wasbint^  will  be  a  small  extra  charge. 

'U  must  brin^  txvo  pitirs  of  sheets  and  three  towels. 
.  H-^  of  existing  schools  in  union  with  ibe  Iward,  who  are  desirous  of 
Bgr  themselves,  will  In*  admitted  for  sbiirler  periods;   and  economical 
•mcnts  will  he  made  for  their  hoarding]:  and  lodging. 

S  plica  tiuna  fur  admiB^ion  must  be  addR*saed  to  "the  Be  v.  G.   Bulmjc, 
tog;' 


4wp 

adii 


Sorununt* 

LOKDO^r   l^tOCESA^   DOABD   OF   EDlCATfON* 

Fresideot,  The  Right  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  tlie  Lord  Bishop  of  Lokdon. 

.  limited  resources  hitlieito  placed  at  the  disposal  tif  tlie  Board  have  been 

krly  exliausted  in  proviiling  Tor  the  inspection  and  periotiicai  examination  of 

'  schools  in  union ;  hut  by  the  receni  appointment  of  the  Rev,  F.  C,  Cook  to 

to  the  office  of  inspector  ol'  sehnolf^  under  tbe  iuitbt»rity  of  the  govcmmeuL,  the 

ard  ha«  been  relieved  from  tlie  largest  item  of  it.s  annual  expenditure. 

[The  oomraittee  tww  propose  Iu  turn  tbeir  attention  to  thtrse  other  objects  for 

dch  the  board  w-a*  originally  formed, 

^  One  object  is  to  bring  into  union  with  tbe  hoard  as  many  as  possible  of  the 

'  I  existing  in  the  diocese,  the  terms  of  union  being  similar  to  thtise  wbieh 

ed  by  the  National  Society.      One  hundred  and  tbrty-live  schools  of 

iptions  are  now  in  union ;  but  it  is  desirable  to  inerea.se  the  number, 

it  information  as  to  the  state  of  education  in  the  dj<icese  may  be  colkcled  aud 

culated,  w-ith  a  view  to  promoting  its  extension  and  elFieiency.    And  such  iu- 

'  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  made  in  due  course* 
'  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  proposed^  for  the  cnci>urag€uicnt  of  r^uch  children  as 


misiii^  l^ie  necessary  funds. 

TIr' iitutnl  i>  now  prepared  to  receive  applications  on  behalf  o 

B^rls,  i^r  llio  au:e  of  14,  who  are  willing  to  submit  to  an  ex 
Ihicb  tlie  sifi^L',  cliaracter,  and  attainments  of  the  candidates,  ^ 
t4J  aceouut,  iis  well  as  the  nccessit}'  of  the  school  or  district  wh 

plated. 

Tlie  candidates  approved  as  pupil  teachers  will  be  placed  on  the 
ard  for  two  rears,  with  the  privilege  of  being  continued  for  a 
reiimstances,  in  the  judgment  of  Sie  board,  appear  to  recomme 
g  in  wceilv  payments  as  follows: — 
BoY¥,, — For  the  first  year,  £10  ;   for  the  second  year,  jGl3  ;   i 

GiitLH.— For  the  first  year,  £9;    for  the  second  year,  jGl2;    : 

ar,  £U* 

At  the  tnd  of  two  years  it  is  proposed  to  elect  out  of  the  whol 

|iil  tejwhers,  three  males  and  three  females,  to  be  nominated  fre 

Ki>nH'  of  tlie  National  Society  or  Diocesan  Training  Schools. 

Ap]>liciilioTis  may  be  addressed  to  the  honorary  secretary,  7 J 

titit^^  the  name,  age,  and  qualification  of  the  candidate,  and  o 

m  which  thiy  come. 

"Sii^w  biii  schools  in  union  with  a  Diocesan  Board  will  be  allow 
|Li)dui^tes. 

At  a  meetiiig  of  the  committee  of  management  of  the  Lond 
ufird  of  Eiluialion,  held  11th  March,  1844,  it  was  resolved: — 

**  That  the  statements  and  plan  for  raising  up  pupil  teachers 

optx^d,  and  that  the  same  be  printed  and  circulated  among  tlie 
ergy.' 

(Signed)  C:  J,  Lonuom, 

7il,  Pall  Midi,  Wth  March,  1844. 

OBJECTS   OF  THB    BOAIiD- 

] .  To  form  a  medium  of  communication  and  mtitual  stui^'gesii 
e  ckrjjy  and  other  persons  of  the  diocese  interested  In  the  cawsi 
|id  jrtiiL-ral  education  in  accordance  witii  the  dix-triiies  nnd  dis< 

\\n\\  of  England. 

Til  coOhl  and  circulate  infonnation  as  lo  the  ^tuU' of  edw 
occise,  and  llie  ()])staclcs  which  imnede  its  imjL^ress  nt  tdhcleiKtr^ 


[liirrii  Bxr  to  be  iiKtxvete^  ui  tke  kah 
L  of  th« 


U7 


I  in  tkr  Utiilf7 


far  tiirfr  no«Hitlrtntoim  ag  » i    * 


^ '  -  "  of  tkc  puvciM  deiirr. 
n  «re  to  be  fCfiilnly 

.....  .^  the  vmnsh  cnieb  «m 

SI,  tiDlett  sucii  rettpabe 

njbe  in«iu^cn  of  ibe  sebool. 

Bftsters  and  the  mistresses  an  fo  be  membeis  of  the  ebvfcli  of  Eni^ 

oue  any  diffpn?nce  should  arise  between  the  pajocbial  clt-r 
:%oi  the  scbouVs  with  referencv'  to  tiie  preoeditur  rah**,  rf*^i*« 
iostnietjoii  of  ibe  schtdars,  or  any  re>rwl!itiou  c»iunr€ied  iKeicuuli,  nm 
I  ti>  made  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  \%hose  decision  is  tn  be  fiuaL 

^Tke  folloiein^  Form  of  Certificate  to  be  tuned  iJi  the  com  of  Infant 

be  undersign t'<l,  [hrintj  desimttx  uf  eftabliMn^f  ^c.}  an  infant  *»ebiHil, 
kcnefit  of  ibe  your  of  {fhe  juiriJi  of)  do  bcreby  certify 

educatiun  in  such  school  is  to  hv  cxindueted  on  the  principles  of  tbt; 
led  church,  and  by  ma^lere  or  mistrcsi^es  who  arc  inrinbtm  uf  the 
-and  He  fiirtLcr  declare,  that  we  shall  be  ready  to  rv[»<'rt  upon  the  »taie 

Eof  the  sebool,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  usoal  manner. 
IL — FOR   MIDDLE   OR  rOUUEACIAL   BCHOOtS. 
commercial  schools  may  be  received  into  connection  with   t't - 
ipon  a   declafHtinn    from  the  pruprieUirj!  or  nianii|ct^r^  lloit  rcli 
ioo  in  conJt>nnil>  with  the  doctrine  and  di*iCip!ine  of  the  cstiibli  .Ju  d 
ihail  lie  given  therein,  and  tJmt  the  schools  will  be  open  lo  Uie  occaKional 
'  llic  parochial  clergy. 


^' 


Declaratian  for  Pttrtien  who  iletire  lAeiV  Schitot  ttr  Srh&oU  Iq  Im/ 
ttiken  into  union. 


Having  received  yonr  circular  explanatory  of  the  ohiiwti  of  tlie  1.4mitniti 
n  Boaid  of  Education,  I  ba\  e  to  reque«t  tJiat  my  &c1u>oK  knuitii  by  iho 
*  may  be  considered  in  union  with  iJif  iMiard. 

I  aiu^  Sir,  you/  obc<Ueiil  HcTiint, 

r  Srrrttttri^  (*f  thr  Litudtm 
Ifiovttan  Bttatd  of  Education. 


iJs  fleet 


latilltgtitfi. 


/>  r  fi.  d  — Tnrr^        cl   T.n r^ »»tl .  mil <i 


ffr 


B^CVMEMT^ 


■lil^  l^pBBiBS^  Mf  Itt  «ttii  n  fMK  of  tlie  kiiresi 


of  tbe  b^t  schoi^irs  111  a  D 

die  lowr  r  cksses,  has  bei 

wliere  such  assistm 

considerable  di^eul 

011  Ikdialf  of  cither  ho 

— .^  to  ma  exsminaticm 

«f  Ike  cttniidates  nill  be  uln 
^  or  district  iriiere  they  m^ 

win  be  plteedontbeboolLSof  t] 

«f  Waff  wamSmmd  for  »  thinl  jear, 

Id  leoomiDiend  it,  leoei 

««ar,  £l^;   for  the  thi] 

j^ar,  £ia;    for  the  thij 

|gA«al«f  Ae  whole  number  i 
tile— BBilmit  lirce  of  expens 


mai^9^  —^  <gt^iBi  fjiqajmif  liff  fMJiiii^  md  of  the  fcH 


be  alksnrcd  to  Jiinii« 

^  HMiiliSMM  «l  ^  Loniiini  Diuoea 
l)^M«  0k  ins  lEiuilieu « — 

1ieniiovmd«l 
Ike  neHopQliti 

C.  J.  Loyixtx,  riiiiiili  J 

BucmucD  BrBOfiss,  Hon.  Sm 


Iheciaaeiir 


oosbetJI 
eIoi 

I 


li  ike  mam  of  ediieiiti«Ni  ia] 
Off  flBcieiicj^* 

of  edootttioti  in  ooq 

of  the  odKids  exisda 
SodetT. 
id  peruMiical  exftmiiuoio 


INTELLIGKMCK. 
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Tfrmf  upon  u-hich  Schttoii  will  be  taken  into  union  with  tha  Board  : — 

L FOR    PAROCUIXL    ANH     NITIONJLL    SCUOOLS, 

I.  The  chililren  arc  to  be  instructed  in  the  holy  scriptures,  and  in  tlie  liturgy 
*iid  catt^Lism  of  the  established  chureh, 

5.  Wiih  re>p»^et  to  such  iu-vtructiini,  the  sebouls  are  to  be  subject  to  tJie 
superintendence  of  the  parochial  eler^;]*'* 

:i.  The  chihlreu  are  to  hi!  rej^ulnrly  assembled  for  tlie  purpose  (»f  attending 
divine  &er\  ice  in  the  parish  church  ur  other  place  af  worship  under  the  C!>ta- 
Klifihment,  unless  such  resison  be  asdjirat  d  lor  their  non-attendance  as  Is  satis- 
factorv  to  the  managers  of  the  school, 

*l.  'I'he  masters  and  the  inistreRsej;  are  to  he  Tueinbers  of  the  chureh  of  Eng- 
land. 

5.  In  case  any  difference  should  arise  between  the  parochial  cleriir}  and  the 
managers  ul  the  ^cho^ds,  vvitli  reicrenee  to  tlic  precedint^  rulcs^  respecting  llie 
religious  instruction  of  the  schrdiirs,  or  any  reji^^ulatiiui  eouuected  therewith,  au 
!^pp«al  ii*  to  made  to  the  bishop  uf  the  diticese,  whose  decision  is  tu  be  final. 

Ar.£IL — The  following  Form  of  Certijitate  to  be  used  in  t/tt  cage  of  Infant 

Schtutii  : — - 

We,  the  undersigned,  (being  d^'.^irow;  of  eitabtishin^t  ^t.)  an  infaiil  seliool, 
&T  ihc  benefit  of  the  poor  of  {the parish  of)  do  hereby  certify 

t^t  the  education  in  »uch  sehmd  is  to  be  condueled  on  the  printipk'S  of  tlie 
(sublimed  church,  and  by  ujasters  or  inistre*;Hcs  who  are  members  of  the 
iamr ; — and  we  furllier  declare,  that  we  Kball  be  ready  to  report  ujjon  the  state 
Md  progress  of  the  school,  from  lime  to  time,  in  the  usual  manner. 

IL^roii  .MiPui.E  on  touMEueiAi.  senooLS. 
Middle  or  commercial  schools  iniiy  be  received  into  connection  witli  the 
boftrd,  upon  a  deelanitimi  from  the  pfopriett>rs  or  managers,  tliat  reliu^iom* 
mstruelion  in  eonhirmiti,  with  the  d«€lrine  and  discipline  of  the  estiiblished 
churi'b  shall  be  given  ilierein,  and  that  the  schools  will  be  open  to  the  occasional 
tisitation  of  the  puiochial  clergy. 

Form  of  a  Dtchration  for  Pardee  uhn  thuire  iheir  School  ar  Schools  to  be 

takett  into  ttHimi, 
Sin — Having  received  your  circular  explanatory  of  lire  objects  of  the  Londim 
Diocesan  Boaid  of  EducatiotJ,  I  have  to  request  that  my  school,  known  by  the 
aame  of  may  be  considered  in  union  with  the  liuurd. 

I  am,  Sir^  your  obedient  Servant, 
Jij  the  Secreian/  of  the  Ltmdon 

Diocemn  uiiaid  of  Edtication. 


fiitdligenff. 


Fatttnt  Stholnrthipr  at  Oj-ft^rd-^-Thtre 
wiU  be  an  ejection  of  two  scholare  on 
Mr*.  Eaton's  Foundation^  in  Worcester 
College*  on  the  22nd  of  Jane  next.  Cftn- 
didfttet  mmx  deliver  to  the  provost,  on 
or  before  the  18th  of  Juue,  &  certificate 
&i^nrd  hy  the  n\inistera  of  their  res- 
pective parishes,  ami  by  two  or  more 
respectable  inhabiUoU  of  the  same,  thut 
they  are  tons  of  clergymen  of  the  church 


of  Engliinib  t^nd  want  as&istance  to  luii* 
port  tbcm  at  the  itniversity,  together 
with  letters  testimonial  of  ihdr  rehgious 
and  moral  chftracter. 

Kin^:'a  Collefre^  Cambtid^e.— Mr ^Sohn- 
aon  Itaa  jost  gained  the  Craven  schotar- 
ship.  Within  the  past  six  year*  five 
gentlemen  <if  the  same  college  have  ob- 
tained the  university  scholarship.    This 


S<feitiff. — A  meeting  of  ti  ^^  ^^ 

in  the  NfttJonil  Society' »  ati 
Westminata-,  wm  lately  beW  1 
Ib  the  ceotiml  school  unctuary*  for  thv  ^i—  , 

of  pmenting  t  tcatimoonl  u*-^'^  ** 
^cirtnpect,  iccompftnied  with  t  suit  ^r^-^^^i, 
akltaddfeas.  to  the  Rev.  June*  HilK^^^I 
MJL,  tbeir  latje  dencml  »upennteT)dcflt  -^^^V 
on  hk  profiDotion  to  the  beiul*mastenh)|::s  ^  ^^l 
oC  tlic  Royal  Na^-al  Schnol,  Greenwich  «r^^' 
IWteneaWc  Archdo  «^^' 

VM  pmcAt,  with  the  [  ^Jj. 

t^aecretiry*  and  Mr.  v. .,.,,..,  ^.^^  ji,*« ^^^i 

of  the  centnl  school,  expiCTiedK-J'' ^*j 

^  at  the<»Dc!uaionp  much  grahfiedtf-^-^ 

Willi  tlie  pn»oeediisg9,  obserring  that  ihc!-^  ^^ 

of  cfatitude  and   rr^pfrt  on  ,^^*^ 

of  the  maslnswaa  ;  -v.  -— -^^J 

to  tbciiiid««i  ii  to  d  «^^» 

gi^c  the aecretary  ajiii  .juii^ti.  lo-     ^^Z 

lUce     in     recommc^odio^      -^^ 

i^ppointmeiit  to  the  clergy.  ^ 


E(i*jnt—7%v  fifth 
of  t'    .  -id 

on  t  :.€ 

It  the  catnearai  v,m   nuvmu'i  by 
die  hiBko|»  of  the  diocese,  the  then  irch* 
many  of  the  QCighlx>uniif 
with  about  a  thousand 
frooi  the  tchooU  in  the  vkintty* 
ia  mmm  with  the  board.    It 
ft  pjfrif  aiglit  to  fee  the  childrea 
ttiDOp  After  troop*  and  taJunf 
in  the  tacrrd  edifice.    The 
«M  drUfJhlloJ;  aod  the  scene 
T^  teraoon  (»i  etched  oo  the 
iif  tht  Kef.  W.  Greaky,  acoe- 
taj  to  ti^  iiwtitutioii.    After  divine  sn- 
we  the  nMiBbefa  of  the  bo«rd  assembled 
m  A*  aew  diocesan  trainlns  ichoolft,  to 
■ow      ffCRf^  the  uiftual  report  of  the  coiuinit> 
It  appciffd  that  during  the  fbre- 
yev  leim  pupils  had  been  tent 
into  dijlerent  parta  of  tbe 
aad  the  most  satisfactory  tes- 
Vyrv-      tMMwnk  had    been    received  of  thdr 
fom  la      w inct  and  «fteicocy »  from  the  dergy 
Ikit      vfthepnlifaeiiawlHch  they  >i^  ere  placed. 
tlh*      nt  wambtr  ttSU  reiB&Jning  under  timiji- 
~  tD  be  sixteen.     The  com- 
tiHiefted  th*t,  owing  to  the  small- 
ll  mf      sm  «f  tbdr  fundSk  no  gjeneral  system  of 
'     '  ii^irtion  had  been  set  on  fbot  for  schools 

svk-v^.  vai  thM  thit  Ih  «ateiw  «fiMHioting  to  380.  liaiii  of 
«Miai«mw^hfevelWpffniliice«r  Mug  iMff^mwrnirnt  were  disciisaed,  andm  ?«y 
1  In  tia  MiN^ls  maf  vMflNt  ii  ftwil  concniTence  of  opinioii  expreiacd, 
\  IJht  |m.lM>  ^tkms  ^  ti«l  thai  wiili  conciaued  pcneverance  the 
HHdNNlf  «MhikiiVWil«i«f  iwitiHHhiii  vd^t  he  tendered  a  perma- 
Itltlllittrt  Iftthsi  |f»»<i^  acat  md  lahiabte  Instrument  in  the  im- 
J^miMrt^ Hmn a  AfcatAwr      portMi diict  qf  < 
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INTKLLI6EMCS. 


IM 


Bath  and  Wells  Diocfmm  Sorietiet,^ 
Quart^rtf  meetings  of  tbe*e  valuable  »o- 
ciettes  bftve  been  recently  bcld  at  Wdls. 
THe  training  school  committee  reported 
to  the  board  of  education  that  the  nura- 
l>«^r  of  pupiU  and  the  character  of  the 
liastitutton  had  increa«>ed  during  the  Uat 
^ear  and  a  half,  but  that  the  expeoftea 
i^^rere  l&rger  than,  with  a  view  to  other 
lot^ccla.  tbe  present  funds  of  the  board 
I  ^ronld  adequately  supply.    It  was,  thcre- 
fore»  agreed  to  drscontinue  the  jnititu- 
^loo  at  Midsummer    next ;  and  instead 
'  tbereof  tbot  the  sum  o(  £300  annLjany 
should    be   placed  at  the  disposal  of  a 
committee,    nominated    by   tbe     board, 
to  maaist  in  the  immediate  quaUfication 
q(  adults  already  educated  for  teachei^» 
or  in  preparing  young  persons  and  in- 
ctructing   them    in  the  art  of  teacliing 
ta  Mine  achooi  of  the  National  Society, 
I      «ir  in   connection    with    it,  trnd  in  the 
introduction  of   such   improvements   in 
the  syitetn  of  education  as  fihall«  from 
twiie  to  time   be  sanctioned  by  the  Na- 
tional Society.    There  arc  now  twenty 
pupils   in  the  training  school  at  Wells, 
fouiteen  being  intended  for  future  mas- 
tm,  and  it  is  proposed,  with  the  con- 
tent of   their   parents,    to    tend   those 
^iM}  are  in  trsinini^  for  maeters   to    an 
VMablish merit  of  the    national   society, 
«Tof  some  diocesan  board,  to  complete 
Ibrir  course   of   preparation.      Exhibi- 
tioqt  ^in    be    granted    to    an    amount 
■^hich  win  save  the   parents  of  the*e, 
«»4  probably  of  future,  scholars  from  a 
firttter  expense  than  would  have   been 
incurred    by    them    had     the    training 
^oot  at  Wells    been    continued.     We 
'^Adentand  that  some  young  men  have, 
^  the  instruction    they    have   received 
«t  the  training  school,  qualified   them- 
•*Ji»«i  to  become  masters,  and  are  now 
fifgtfieA  m  that  responsihle    character  i 
Im  othara  are  nearly  rtady  :  and  that 
there   are   several   young    women,  who 
hive  been  instructed  at    other   institu- 
I       ticnit  by   the   assistance  of  the  board, 
I      *fco  dtiier  now  are,  or  very  soon  will 
m^^  competent  to  undertake  the  duties 
^^K  teoctnng,  and    that   the   Committee 
^^■ji  t>e  glad  to  receive  applications  for 
^^Blir  serrices.     Subscribers  to  the  board 
^^pve  the  first  claim  to  be  supplied. 

iVev  Chfiemment  Inipecton, — Her  Ma- 
jesty in  Council  has  b^en  pleased,  ujwu 
tbe  representation  of  the  Rtght  }lon. 
!  Lords  of  tbe  Committee  of  Council 
.  Educationp  to  appoint  the  Rev,  H. 


Walford  Bellairs,  the  Rev.  Fiederick  Wat- 
kins,  and  Joseph  Fletcher,  Esq.,  to  be 
tbe  three  of  her  Majesty's  Inspectort  of 
Schoola. 

Educati&n  and  Relii^fm  in  the  United 
States. — In  the  New  Ytftk  Htrald  we  find 
a  report  of  a  remarkable  will  cnse,  which 
was  being  tried  before  the  United  Staiea 
Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  and  in 
the  issue  of  which  The  American  mind 
seems  to  be  intensely  interested,  owing 
to  the  important  principle  involved  in  it. 
The  facts  of  the  case  are  the  following : — » 
One  Stephen  Girard  lelt  by  will,  among 
other  bequests,  property  to  the  amount 
two  millions  of  dollars  to  the  city  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, to  be  laid  out  in  the  erection  of 
a  college  for  the  education  of  male 
orphans.  The  action  now  pending  in  the 
supreme  judicial  tribunal  of  Anurica  is 
brought  by  the  heirs^at-law  of  Mr  Girard, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  will  of 
their  deceased  relative  set  aside,  so  far  as 
this  devise  is  concerned »  The  ground  on 
which  this  bequest  is  sought  to  be  inva« 
Itdated,  and  that  which  so  deeply  ititerei^s 
the  public  mind  in  the  case,  is,  that  one 
of  the  conditions  attached  to  the  erection  i 
of  this  orphan  college  renders  it  impnm*  I 
bte  that  any  of  the  children  to  beeduc^ited 
therein  should  receive  any  kind  of  reli- 
gious instruction  whatever,  so  long  as 
they  continue  within  its  walls.  Whether 
the  testator  was  an  avowed  infidel,  or 
only  an  irreligious  professor  of  chnstia- 
nity.  carried  away  by  the  plausibiUties  of  a 
hollow  liberalism,  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing ;  but  the  principles  on  which  he 
requires  his  institution  to  be  conducted, 
are  such  as  must  inevitably  hring  up  the 
helpless  children  in  complete  atheism. 

The  will  expressly  provides  that  "  no 
ecclesiastic,   missionary,  or   minister  of 
of  any  sect  whatsoever,  shall  ever  bold  or 
exercise  any  station  or  duty  whatever  in 
the  said  college;  nor  shall  any  such  per- 
son ever  be  admitted,  for  any  purpose t  or 
a*  a  msitQr,  within  the  premises  appro-  , 
priated   to   the  purposes    of    the    said  i 
college.'*      The  children  are  thus,  in  the 
Srst  instance,  cut  ofi  from  all  ministerial 
superintendence,  from  all  religious  care  ' 
on  the  part  of  those  who»e  duty  it  is  e«-  * 
peciatly  to  look  after  the  lambs  of  the  ' 
Sock.     But  if  they  were  to  be  put  under 
the  charge  of  cbribtian  laymen,  as  their 
teachers,  who  should  diligently  instil  into 
thpir  opening  minds  the  principles  of  the 
gospel,  the  case  would  not  be  so  bad- 
Btit  the  lay  teachen  of  the  proposed  col- 


UM 


To  HAVE  SCHOOLMASTERS  IN  ORDERS,  ALWAYS  THE 
INTENTION  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Sia, — If  I  thought  that  I  was  advocating'  the  introduction  of  a  novel 
practice  into  the  church  of  Christ,  in  urging  the  ordination  of  a  consi- 
defmble  number  of  her  parochial  schof>l masters  to  form  a  lower  rank  of 
clergy,  I  should  certainly  feel,  that  the  continued  practice  of  the  church 
for  eighteen  centuries  was  a  very  strong,  though  not  perhaps  a  perfectly 
dedaire  argument  against  my  proposal.  For,  while  I  would  always 
<^acede  the  greatest  respect  to  the  authority  of  the  past,  whether  in 
temporal  or  in  spiritual  matters,  I  still  think  that  new  circumstances  may 
Jttstly  call  forth  new  arrangements;  and  if  I  could  show  that,  since  the  first 
tstablisbment  of  Christianity,  no  christian  church  has  been  in  the  situa- 
tion in  which  the  church  of  England  is  at  present  placed*  I  should  be 
justified  in  suggesting  the  adoption  of  new  arrangements  in  her  minis- 
terial ranks.  It  was  a  favourite  argument  of  the  Puritans  In  the  day* 
of  Hooker,  that  the  platform,  to  use  their  ow^n  term,  of  all  ecclesias- 
tical arrangements,  was  to  be  found  in  scripture,  and  every  alteration 
therefore  from  that  platform,  is  in  all  cases  sinfid.  This  argument  has 
liow  passed  from  the  Puritans  to  another  very  different  party,  and  is 
Uaed  with  a  very  different  intention  :  but  let  who  may  produce  it,  the 
|»ge9  of  the  judicious  Hooker  will  convince  every  fair  mind,  that 
the  "  regiment"  of  the  church  is  not  necessarily  fixed  by  scripture  and 
therefore  unchangeable,  but  that  due  deference  being  shown  to  the  ex- 
lD€ri€Dce  and  opinions  of  christians  who  liave  gone  before  us,  and  no 
•chipm  being  ailow^able,  the  regiment  of  the  church  may  vary  in  certain 
Jx)bt3  with  the  varying  circumstances  of  different  ages*  But  I  confess. 
6if,  I  would  always  rather  argue  with  the  practice  of  my  fathers  in  my 
iavoar,  than  endeavour  to  establish  a  case  for  a  departure  from  that 

^Jiractice.  I  would  much  rather  endeavour  to  lengthen  the  cords,  and 
strengthen  the  stakes,  and  repair  the  breaches  of  the  tirae*honoured 
^*ttlWiagg  which  they  may  have  raised,  than  attempt  some  new  fanciful 
^TWtion  of  my  own* 

The  plan  wluch  I  propose  for  the  ordination  of  certain  schoolmaslera 
*•  certainly  the  good  old  plan  of  the  church.  I  will  not  now  stop  to 
^^uss  whether  that  plan  has  ever  been  carried  out  into  effect ;  but 
*tmay  be  well  for  my  own  justification ,  to  produce  those  cauons  wliich 

J^roTc  that  the  plan,  whether  practised  or  unpractised,  is   the  plan  of 

^ur  church. 

The  77th  canon' Mys — "No  man  shull  teach,  either  in  public  school  or  privi^te 
^uie,  but  «ucb  as  sb&ll  be  allowed  by  tbe  bishop  or  ordinary  of  the  place,  under 
^it  hind  and  seal,  being  found  meet,  as  well  for  his  learning  and  dexterity  in  tcacb- 
^,  aa  for  sober  and  honest  conversation^  and  also  for  the  right  understanding  of 
Cod'i  true  religion,  and  also  except  he  shall  subscribe  to  the  first  and  third  articles 
^orcmentioncd  uirnpiy,  and  to  the  two  first  clauses  of  the  second  article.*' 

The  7*ith  canon  says — "  In  what  parish  church  or  chapel  soever,  there  is  a  curate, 
Which  is  a  master  of  arts  or  bachelor  of  arts »  or  Is  otherwise  well  able  to  teach  youth, 
lad  will  wlllingiy  do  so  for  th*?  better  increase  of  his  living,  and  trajning-  up  of  chil- 
Ikh  in  the  prindples  of  true  religion  ;  we  will  and  ordain^  that  a  licence  to  teach  youth 
jLttp  parish  where  he  serveth  be  granted  to  none  by  the  ordinary  of  that  pkce  but 

lr6L.  u.     JUNE,  1844.  m 
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1^2  TO    HAVa   aCBOOLMAlTBRft   Of    O&DBES, 

oa\f  to  rht  sud  cm»t€.    Provided  »Iw»yi,  that  this  conititution  thtXi  not  extend 
any  parish  or  chapel  in  cr.  -  where  there  i»  a  puhlic  school  fotinded  ahtad; 

in  which  case  we  think  it  fo  allow  any  %q  leach  gnunmar,  hut  only  ^' 

that  i»  allowed  for  the  »iu  [u    it.  >t.baoL" 

Here,  then,  it  b  laid  down,  that  no  one  eliall  be  a  school mast^^*^ 
eiccpt  he  be  licensed  by  the  bishop  or  ordinary ;    and  so  strongly  doe=^2^<*J 
our  church  feel  that  the  schoolmaster  ought  to  be  an  ordained  per^oi 
that  it  even  takes  from  the  bishop  the  power  to  license  any  othi 
person  a»  schoolmaster,  if  the  curate  of  the  parish  be  willing  to  undei 
take  that  office.     The  opinion  of  the  church  of  England,  therefore,  i 
e9q>rcssed  in  her  canons,  15,  that  our  parochial  schoolmasters  should  h  ^^j 
in  holy  orders:  but  it  may  be  argued*  that  her  intention   is,  that  he-=g^^| 
clergy  should  become  school  masters »  and  not  that  our  schoolmaster     '^j 
shotild  liecome  clergy.     I  wish  not  to  escape  this  argument ;  only,  le^^s^^*! 
it  be  clearly  remembered,  that  the  opinion  of  the   church  is,  that  ou  ^^^j 
parocliiul  schoolmasters  should  be  persons  in  holy  orders.     Suppose!    ^^* 
be  grunted,  that  the  manner  in  which  the  church  proposed  to  carry  oii^   ^*^j 
her  wishes  in  this  matter,  were  by  inducing  the  clergy  to  undertake  thi^^  ^| 
odice  of  schoolmaster,  have  I  not  shown  in  my  former  letter,  that  tht=.*^^ 
dcrgy  are  unequal  to  the  task  already  before  them  ;  that  they  are  fullj 
Ckccupied  in  the  Sunday  and  week  day  services  of  the  church,  in  th< 
administration  of  the   sacraments,  in  the  celebration  of  marriage  rites ..^ 
in  leading  the  thanksgivings  of  their  people,  in  the  burial  of  the  dead,-— »^ 
and  in  •'  public  and  private  monitions  and  exhortations,  as  well  to  the 
sick  as  to  the  whole  within  their  cures,**  painting  to  that  Saviour  who 
has  been  lifted  up  to  draw  all  men  unto  him.     Any  one  who  has  had 
the  duties  of  the  smallest  of  our  country  parishes  resting   upon  him, 
would  say,  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  clergyman  to  fulfil  those  duties, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  that   regular  and  systematic  instruction  in 
the  parochial  school,  which  is  essential  for  its  well  being  and  efficiency. 
Iff  then,  the  intention  of  the  church  to  have  her  parochial  schoolmasters 
in  holy  orders  cannot  be  carried  into  effect  in  the  exact  way  in  which  it 
may  he  supixjsed  by  some  she  desires  it  to  be  ejected,  are  we  to  leave 
that  intention  unfulfiUed  ?  Arc  we  to  disregard  the  great  object  at  which 
she  aimed,  namely,  the  instruction  of  her  children  as  well  as  her  adults  by 
ordained  teachers,  merely  because,  under  our  altered  circumstances,  we 
cannot  attain  it  by  the  exact  means  which   some  may  perhaps  suppose 
she  intended  to  employ  ?     I  certainly  dissent  from  such  a  course,  and 
consider  that  we  shall  best  fulfil  her  wishes  by  taking  care  that  our 
parochial  schoolmasters  are  ordained.     But  at  the  same  time  I  confess, 
I  very  much  doubt  whether  the  class  of  men  whom  the  canon  enjoins 
the  bishops  to  prefer  as  schoolmasters,  were  not  more  on  a   level  in 
worldly  rank,  and  also  in  education,  witli  our  present  schoolmasters 
than  with  our  present  clergy.     Though  1  am  fearful  lest  I  should  be 
thought  to  intend  to  bring  the  slightest  accusation  a^inst  our  two 
universities,  yet  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying,  that  they  do  not  look  with 
the  same  kindly  eye  upon  the  poor  man  as  they  were  once  w^ont  to  do. 
The  scholarships,  exhibitions,  fellowships,  which  used  in  former  times 
to  assist  struggling  poverty,  are  now  given  to  increase  literary  and  sci- 
entific emulation,  and  to  reward  literary  and  scientific  merit*  and  in  a 
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few  case?  they  are  made  the  niean&  of  forming  pleasant  cluhs  for  the 

6^71^  nati,  bene  vesUti,  ei  mediocriter  docti,     I'he  change  may  have  heeu 

m  wise  one  ;   they  who  have  made  it  may  not  in  the  least  have  travelled 

"beyond  the  discretionary  powers  legally  vested    in  themselves :    it  ia 

■with  the  fact  alone  that  we  have  to  do,  and  all.  1  believe,  wlio  know 

our  u Diversities  are  ai^reed,  that  the   poor  echolar  has  not  the  same 

metos   to  support  himself  in  them  a^s  he  once  had;  anci»  as  a  neces- 

«try  consequence,  that  there  are  not  as   many  persons  of  the  lower 

duse?  at  our  universities  and  in  our  church  as  formerly.     If  literary 

fluid  Scientific  proficiency,  and  not  poverty,  be  the  chief  ground  of  elec* 

tioa  to  scholarships,  exhibitions,  and  fellowships,  the  poor  scholar  who 

fc«  not  had  the  same  means  of  early  education,  has  little  chance  of 

success  with   his   more  wealthy  competitor.     But  perhaps  some  who 

>ill  allow  that  the  clergy  to  whom  the  77th  and  78th  canons  refer,  were 

^lot  above  our  present  schoolmasters  in  worldly  rank,  will  be  startled  by 

*be  assertion,  that  they  were  not  much  above  them  in  point  of  cduca- 

trion;  but  if  wc  look  into  the  state  of  clerical  education  in  those  days  to 

^hich  I  refer,  and  remember  that  the  book  of  homilies  was  put  forth 

Xrcause  the  clergy  could  not  write  their  own  sermons,  I  do  not  think 

%lie  assertion  will  appear  totally  unfounded. 

Now,  Sir,  what  have  been  the  consequences  of  our  departing  from 
tte  iatenlion  of  our  church,  and  committing  the  instruction  of  our  chil- 
dren to  unordained  teachers.     It    will  be  easy  to  observe  the  conse- 
c^oences,  and  to  trace   them    to  their   source,  inasmuch  as  with    some 
blanks  the  intention  of  the  church  has  been  carried  into  effect,  while 
it  has  been  neglected  with  others.     The  higher  classes  of  our  society 
B)ave  for  the  most  been  educated  by  persons  in  holy  orders,  and  those 
c^bsves  fur  the  most  part  love  and  reverence  the  church,  live  in  her 
^aooiinunion,   and  die  in  her  faith*     Tiie  lower  classes  of  our  society 
^lave  been  entrusted  in  their  childhood   to  the  care  of  unordained  mas* 
^<n,  and  a  very  large  number  amongst   them,  as  they  grow  wp,  know 
Iwle  and  care  less  about  the  church  of  Christ,  and  are  ready,  for  the 
^merest  trifle,  to  run  into  all  the  errors  of  heresy  and  schism.     Many  of 
■^opc  who  havu  during  late  years  been  teachers  in  our  schools,  have  not 
t»cen  members  of  our  church  on  principle.     As  long  as  they  were  paid 
^or  teaching  in  the  church  school,  they  knew  that  they  must  teach  the 
church  catechism  and  use  the  formularies  of  the  church,  or  lose  their 
^toation  ;  they  therefore  taught  that  catechism  and  used  tho?e  formu- 
*«ine9,  and  for  the  same  reason  accompanied  the  children  of  their  school 
^  the  services  of  the  church  ;  but  they  never  pointed  out  to  the  cliildren 
^e  excellence  of  our  apostolical  church,  the  simple  and  solemn  beauty 
of  her  ritual,  the  scriptural  fidelity  of  her  teaching,  and  the  mild  tole- 
^nce  of  her  spirit*     Go  into  many  of  our  national  schools  and  ask  the 
cbildrrn — boys,  perhaps,  or  girls  of  fourteen,  fifteen,  or  sixteen  years  of 
*ffe,  whether  it  be  wrong  to  go  to  a  place  of  dissenting  worship,  and  if 
you  do  not  by  your  tone  and  manner  suggest  a  different  answer,  the 
children  will  generally  say,  No.  They  have  never  been  taught,  that  it  is 
*rong  to  make  divisions  in  the  body  of  Christ  and  to  rend  his  seamless 
;;arment,  and  have   perhaps   seen   their  own  master  or  mistress  attend 
the  dissenting  chapel  in  the  evening.     Go  and  ask  them  how  many 
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diffefctit  orders  of  ministeri  there  itre  in  the  church — stk  them  even 
miBes  of  their  own  godfathers  and  godmothers,  or  any  question  coi 
iieeted  with  the  peculiar  doctrine  or  discipline  of  our  church  as  disti: 
guished  from  those  of  any  ^ect  of  dissenters  in  their  neighbourhood — 
yon  will  in  many  cases  leave  the  school- room  fully  convinced,  that  t 
children  have  not  been  instructed  by  a  churchman  who  understood  an^^Mij 

loved  and  honoured  the  church  of  his  fathers  ;    that  they  are  sent  01 -ifl 

into  life  with  a  knowledge  pcrha{>e  of  tlie  history  contained  in  the  bibli^^«^ 
and  of  the  great  doctrines  of  our  justification  by  the  blood  of  Chris  ^^1  \ 
and  of  our  aanctification  through  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  but  with  imm^  0 
suited  knowledge  given  to  them,  no  fit  warning  pressed  upon  them  t:==^-ti  ^ 
prevent  their  filing  into  those  two  sins  to  which  they  will  be  as  mu<^^  ^ 
exposed  as  tocovctousness.or  drunkenness,  or  stealing,  or  lying,  namd^^^'t 
the  sins  of  heresy  and  schism.     I^et  it  not  be  said  that  if  they  have      ^ 
knowledge  of  their  bibles,  it  is  sufficient  to  lead  them  into  all  truth,  or  E^»>t 
least  that  it  is  all  that  man  can  give  to  lead  them  into  the  right  path^      » 
we  do  not  say  this  with  respect  to  any  other  sin  to  which  we  know   ^^ 
child  is  likeJy  to  be  exposed.     We  draw  their  attention  to  the  passag^=i^ 
of  scripture  declaring  God*s  wrath  against  such  sins ;  we  give  the^^^ 
little  histories  to  read,  in  which  the  lamentable  consequences  of  sucK^ 
sins  are  made  to  appear ;  we  point  out  to  them  the  effects  of  such  sin^^* 
upon  the  happiness  of  others  who  commit  them.     It  is,  perhaps,  agatns  '^^ 
the  sins  of  heresy  and  schism  alone  that  the  pious  schoolmaster  has  no  "^^ 
wmrtied  his  children*     What  has  been  the  consequence,  let  every  towc:^^^ 
and  village  and  hamlet  of  England  tell.      Read  it  in  every  red  brief       ^ 
dtasciiting   chapel  which  rises  by  the  road  side  as  you  pass  along  t\ 
way.     The  congregations  of  these  chapels  were  all  for  the  most 
brought  up  in  our  church  schools.     Where  is  our  remedy?    We  mi 
have  churchmen,  intelligent  and  attached  churchmen  as  our  6cho<^QUis—     ^ 
ters  for  the  lower  classes,  as  we  have  intelligent  and  attached  church*^-*^ 
men  as  our  schoolmasters  for  the  higher  classes  of  our  society.     There-^^ 
must  be  no  keeping  back  important  doctrines,  no  paring  down  our  faith     -^ 
to  catch  the  pence  of  the  children  of  dissenters.  ' 

But  if  we  are  to  have  churchmen  as  our  masters,  how  are  their  pnn-  ^ 
ciples  and  knowledge  to  be  ascertained  ?  By  lay  committees,  by  the  ^ 
patrons  of  the  school,  Socinians  or  infidels,  dissenters  or  churchmen,  just 
as  they  happen  to  be?  No,  Sir,  our  church  has  foreseen  the  difficulty,  and 
has  directed  that  no  one  should  be  a  schoolmaster  without  the  bishop's 
license ;  it  is  the  bishop  who  is  to  ascertain  the  fitness  of  the  roaster* 
On  this  point  the  wish  of  our  church  is  clearly  expressed,  as  well  as 
that  no  one  else  should  receive  the  bishop's  hcense  to  teach,  if  the 
curate  of  the  parish  be  willing  to  undertake  the  office  of  schoolmaster* 
When,  therefore,  I  desire  to  see  our  schoolmasters  both  licensed  and 
ordained  by  our  bishops,  I  am  standing  in  the  old  path  of  our  church* 
and  with  her  I  fully  believe,  that  a  greater  blessing  will  accompany  the 
religious  teaching  of  ordained  ministers  than  of  merely  licensed  laymen, 
and  that  is  well  that  those  to  whom  so  important  a  charge  is  given  as 
that  of  feeding  the  lambs  of  the  Saviour's  fold  with  the  sincere  milk  of 
the  word,  should  he  bound  to  the  church  by  the  strongest  tics  whidi 
can  bind  them  the  solemn  vows  of  ordination. 
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In  my  fonner  commQni cation.  Sir,  I  urged  the  expediency  of  orddn- 
in^fL  considerable  numljer  of  our  schoolmasters,  on  the  ground  that  our 
lergy  were  not  equal  to  their  present  duties,  much  less  to  enter  upon  the 

"dening  fields  of  missionary  labour,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  I  pointed 
out.  that  without  help*  and  help  of  a  less  expensive  kind  then  they  can  at 
presetit  obtain,  our  incumbents  cannot  bring  home  the  teaching  of  our 
church  to  every  individual  in  their  populous  and  often  far  i*cattered 
paris^hes.  I  remarked  upon  the  expense  of  obtaining  an  university 
degree,  and  observed  that,  by  requiring  such  a  degree  in  candidates  for 
orfination,  the  bishops  rendered  it  essential  that  the  clergy  should  in 
most  cases  have  some  private  fortune  ;  for  the  average  remuneration  of 
ft  curate  and  that  of  many  incumbents,  does  not  amount  to  the  annuity 

which  Toight  have  been  purchased  for  them  with  the  sum  expended  on 
their  education  ;  and  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  while  the  curate's 
annuity  is  in  many  cases  as  hardly  earned  as  the  wages  of  any  labourer 
for  his  daily  bread,  it  ceases  not  only  on  death,  but  when  sickness  or 
ftge  comes  on.  I  also  endeavoured  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
those  classes  from  which  our  ordained  teachers  are  usually  taken,  have 
in  advantage  in  the  social  and  famihar  intercourse  of  clergy  taken  from 
their  own  ranks,  which  the  lower  classes  have  not,  I  remarked  also, 
that  both  the  practice  of  the  Roman  church,  and  the  influence  which 
the  clergy  of  that  church  obtain  over  the  masses,  strongly  bear  out  the 
opinion »  that  the  ordained  teachers  of  our  church  should  be  selected 
from  the  lower  as  well  as  the  higher  ranks  of  our  people.  It  has  been 
objected,  that  there  are  at  present  many  unemployed  clergy,  and  that 
no  addition  therefore  can  be  needed  to  their  numbers.  If  it  be  so,  I 
confess  1  am  mistaken ;  but  I  cannot  learn.  Sir,  where  these  idle  clergy 
•re  to  be  found,  except  they  be  those  already  broken  down  by  over- 
work. It  has  been  objected,  that  my  calculations  as  to  university  ex- 
penses are  incorrect,  and  that  there  is  not  that  large  money  qualifica- 
tion enforced  by  our  bishops  in  all  candidates  for  holy  orders  which  I 
represent.  With  every  wish  to  arrive  at  the  truth  in  this  matter,  I  find 
It  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  average  expenses,  which  must  be  incurred 
[in  the  preparation  for  an  honourable  university  course,  and  during  the 
course  itself.  I  gave  the  expenses  of  ray  friends ;  but  without  disput- 
ing as  to  figures,  any  curate  I  believe  will  find,  if  he  will  take  the 
trouble  to  make  the  calculation  what  his  own  education  has  cost  from 
the  time  he  first  went  to  school  till  the  day  he  paid  his  fees  to  the 
bishop's  registrar,  that  if  the  sum  which  has  been  expended  in  preparing 
him  for  the  clerical  office  had  been  expended  in  the  purchase  of  an 
tnnuity.  which  should  not  only  cease  at  hts  death,  but  during  illness  or 
any  other  reason  in  which  he  might  be  incapable  of  active  employment, 
he  would  at  the  present  moment  be  in  the  receipt  of  a  much  larger 
income  than  he  derives  from  his  profession,  Any  one  with  the  know- 
ledge of  his  own  expenses  and  an  annuity  society's  tables  by  his  side, 
can  judge  whether  1  am  right  or  wrong.  But,  Sir,  the  college  tutor, 
who  in  the  grave  and  sober  retirement  of  his  study  has  drawn  up  for 
ytmr  pages  a  most  exact  analysis  of  what  ought  to  be  the  expenses  of 
one  m  statu  pupillan,  will  perhaps  forgive  me  for  saying,  that  I  con- 
he  has  fallen  into  the  error  of  one  of  his  predecessors  of  historic 


Mortal  seRbol,  Aiionnaaltlii^  tbetn  asatsym^  in  leaeniii|^  me  imver  < 

\i^ry  suc'fessrul  in  sevcnil  ii)sumres ;  but  iji  most  cjtst's  wUi're  suthii 
is  espet-iallv  tieedtfl,  the  iKiaxmgers  of  tlie  sdiools  fiD«l  cousiderabl^ 
in  misin^  tlie  iiei'Ch^iary  fuiuls,  ] 

Tlie  lH>ard  is  now  prtniared  to  receive  nppHcattons  on  tielialf  of  i 
or  ip^irlfi,  of  the  a^e  oi  11,  who  are  willing  to  siibmil  to  im  exaH) 
wlik-li  the  ajtcc,  cliiimcter,  and  uluunmeiiLi  uf  the  ciuididaies,  wifl 
tnti)  account,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  the  school  or  district  wherfl 
be  placed*  ' 

The  eandidalt'^  .approved  us  pupil  teachei^  will  be  placed  on  the  Th 
hoard  tor  two  years,  with  the  privilege  of  \mn*^  continued  for  a  lhi( 
circumstances^  in  the  judgment  of  tlie  boaid,  appear  to  recommendi 
ing  in  weekly  payineuts  m  follows : —  | 

BoTs.^ — For  the  !irst  year,  jElO  ;  for  the  second  year,  £13;  ton 
year,  jt*  16,  i 

GiRLfi. — For  the  first  year,  £9;  for  the  second  year,  j£l2;  foi: 
year,  £14.  I 

At  the  end  of  two  ycai-s  it  is  proposed  lo  elect  out  of  the  whole  i 
pnpil  teathcrs,  three  males  and  tlirte  females,  to  he  nouiiuRtcd  free  O 
to  sorne  of  tlic  National  Soi-iety  or  Diocesjiti  Trjiining-  Schools. 

Applications  may  he  addresj^ed  to  the  honorary  secretary,  79,  1 
statin^^  the  name,  a^e,  and  i|ualification  of  the  candiilate,  and  of  ti 
i'rom  which  they  come.  i 

None  hul  schools  in  union  with  a  Diocesan  Board  will  he  allowed < 
eatidtdatCB.  I 

At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  management  of  the  Londoiij 
Buard  of  Educulictu,  held  llth  March,  1844^  it  was  resolved: — 

''  That  the  jiUitenients  and  plan  for  raising  up  pupil  teachers  ntH 
adopted,  and  that  the  same  he  printed  and  circulated  among;  the  md 
clergy." 

(Signed)  C.  J.  London,  Pa 

7t>,  P&li  Mall,  llth  Marvk,  1844.  < 

RlCHAJlD  BlTROESS,  HI 
OBJECTS    OF    TIIK    BOARn. 

K  To  form  a  medium  of  communication  and  mutual  snggestioiil 
the  clergy  and  other  persons  of  tliC  diuce^se  inlerestcd  in  the  cause  a| 
and  general  education  in  ticcordance  with  the  doctrines  and  ttiscipl 
church  of  England.  i 

2.  To  collect  and  circulate  information  as  to  the  state  of  educalS 
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TfTtm  upon  tvhich  S<'htt*jls  ttiH  be  Uiken  into  union  itith  the  Board  :— 

1. FOR    PAROCHIAL   AND    NXTIONAL   SCHOOLS. 

I-  The  chiMren  are  to  be  instructed  in  the  holj  scriptun»s,  and  in  tlie  liturgy 
amd  catecLism  of  the  eslablLslied  oburuh. 

2.  With  respect  to  such  instruflion,  the  ficbools  are  lo  be  subject  i<>  tlie 
^iiperinU  udeuce  of  the  paruclital  clergy. 

.3,  'Hie  chihlren  are  to  be  re^ubirly  usseinbkd  ftir  the  purpose  of  atieiiiliu^ 
^iivine  wniee  in  the  i>ari&b  church  or  other  place  of  worship  under  the  esUi- 
^iiAhinent,  unless  sucb  reason  he  assij^ned  for  their  non-artemlance  as  is  saiiii- 
t«,ctorv  to  the  managers  of  tlie  school. 

4.  The  masters  and  die  mistresses  are  to  be  members  of  the  church  of  En^- 

5.  In  case  ain  difference  shoiUd  arise  between  the  panx'liiiil  cler^'  and  the 
Hianagers  o\  the  schools,  with  reference  to  ilic  preceiliu!;  rulcs^  respecting  the 
*>elig^ious  instruction  of  the  scholars,  or  any  regidatiiin  connected  therewith,  an 
»ppeal  is  to  made  to  the  bishop  uf  tlie  diocese,  whose  dcci^iion  lii  to  be  linal. 

S.B, — The  following  Form  of  Certificate  to  bt  meti  in  the  va^e  of  Infant 

ScAouIa  :■ — 

We,  the  undersigned,  (brintf  dexirvufi  of  estahli»hiH(ff  ^e.)  an  infant  seboi>l^ 

Tor  the  btuefil  of  the  pour  lytif he  parish  of)  do  berelw  cenify 

tluit  the  eduoalitju  in  such  school  is  to  be  conducted  on  the  prioeiples  of  tlie 

established  chtirch,    jtiid    by  masters  or  mistresnus  who  are  iiieujhcrs  of  the 

^niine  ;^and  we  furtlier  decfure,  tliat  we  shall  be  ready  to  report  upon  tlie  state 

^mnd  progress  of  tlie  school,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  iiKual  mauner. 

II. — FOH    MIDDLE    OR   COllMEBtlAL    B«  HOOLS, 

Middle  or  commercial  schools  may  be  received  into  connection  uiih  the 
|><iard,  u]K)n  a  declaration  Iron*  the  propriettJrs  or  mana^ei-F,  that  reli^^ious 
instruction  in  conlonuity  with  the  doctrine  and  discipline  ol'  the  established 
church  shall  l:>c  p^iven  tlierein,  and  that  the  schools  will  be  open  to  the  occasional 
visitation  of  llie  parochial  clergy, 

F&rm  uf  a  Declaration  for  Parlien  trho  desire  their  School  or  School*  to  he 

taken  into  union. 
Sir,— lTttviu|3f  received  your  circular  explannlory  of  the  objects  of  the  I^^ondon 
t>ioec«an  Board  of  Edueatii»n,  1  have  i^,*  rccjuest  thai  my  school,  known  by  ihe 
*>«.me  *if  may  be  considered  in  \mion  with  the  hoard. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servtiut, 
To  iht  Serrefary  of  the  I^tndon 
Dioremn  Boa  id  of  Education. 


hxUlM^tmt. 


Pkrani  Stholarshipi  at  Oifotd. — ^Therc 
^11  be  an  election  of  two  scholars  on 
Mrs  Eaton's  Foundationj  in  Worcester 
CoUcge,  on  the  2i;nd  of  June  next,  Can- 
<l(d»lP3  must  deUver  to  the  provost,  on 
Or  before  the  18th  of  June,  a  certificate 
tigned  by  the  miniftters  of  their  res- 
i<ecti¥e  pftfijhea,  ami  by  two  or  more 
respectable  inh&biunts  of  the  &anic,  that 
they  are  son*  of  clergymen  of  the  church 


of  EngJnnd,  and  want  ajshtance  to  sup- 
port  thcin  at  the  univertity,  together 
with  letters  testimonial  of  their  religious 
and  moral  character, 

Kin^^s  Cftlieirf^f  Comb nds:e,^^U.  John- 
aon  has  jnst  gained  ttie  Craven  seho I nr- 
ship.  Within  the  past  six  years  five 
gentlemen  nf  the  same  college  have  ob- 
tained  the  university  schoWabip.     Thii 


I 
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may  remain  at  school  until  tlie  aare  of  14,  as  well  h»  for  the  ad^-antage  of  Itr       ^ 

schools  gpiiemlly I  where  there  is  but  one  niAster  or  mistress,  to  contribute  lowiii ^ 

the  maintenance  of  a  certiiin  mimber  of  pnpil  teachers ;  and  thns  to  rsuse  um^^  * 
succession  of  masters  and  mistresses  for  national  and  other  schools  out  of  tK- — ^ 
scbtHils  in  union  witli  the  Uindon  Dioee^in  Board  of  Education. 

The  hoard  has  for  some  time  had  this  measure  in  eootempTation,  hopiuif 
considerable  impro\  cmenLs  may  be  made  in  some  of  the  lArj^e^t  schi»uB  nnd 
the  pnon  St  districts,      The  selectinj^  one  or  more  of  the  best  scholars  iu  a 
tional  schcnd,  and  making  tliem  as!ti<%tants  in  teaching;  the  lower  clai.se*,  has 
very  successful  in  seveml  instances ;  but  in  most  cases  where  such  a53^tan< 
is  esprciallv  needed,  the  managers  of  the  schools  find  considerable  difficul 
in  raising  the  necessary  funds. 

Tlic  btjard  is  now  prepared  to  receive  applications  on  behalf  of  either  bo; 
or  ^'rls,  of  the  a^e  of  14,  who  are  wlUuj;  to  saliuiii  to  an  examination  ' 
winch  tiie  age,  chanicter,  and  attainments  of  tlie  candidates,  ^ill  he 
into  account,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  tlie  sclimd  or  di?*lrict  whea*  ihey 
be  placed. 

*Hie  candidates  approved  aa  pupil  teachers  will  be  placed  on  the  hoolts  of 
himrd  for  two  years,  with  the  privilege  of  heinj^;:  continued  for  a  tlard  year, 
circuulstilncc^K,  in  the  jud^nu' nt  of  the  board,  appear  to  recommend  it,  rccei 
inj?  in  weekly  papnents  as  fallows  :^ 

BoVH. — For  tlie  first  year,  £10;   for  the  second  year,  ill3;    for  the  thii 
year,  £l^, 

GuiLB. — For  the  first  year,  j£9;   for  tlie  fiecoDd  year,  £12;    for  the  thi 
year,  £14. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  it  is  prop^isud  to  cleet  out  of  the  whole  uumbet  o 
pupil  teachers,  three  males  and  three  females,  to  he  nominated  free  t>f  expews 
lo  some  of  the  National  Society  or  Diocesan  T mining  Schools. 

Applications  may  be  addressed  to  the  honojary  seerettuy,  79,  Pall  Mall 
statinp^  the  name,  a^e,  and  qualification  of  the  candidate,  aud  of  the  school 
from  wliich  they  come- 
None  but  schools  in  unioo  with  a  Dioc^an  Board  will  be  allowed  to  fombb 
candidates. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  maua^einent  of  the  London  Diocesan 
Board  <»f  Eilucation,  held  I  Itb  March,  1844,  it  w*is  res<dved: — 

"  That  llie  statements  and  pliin  for  raiding  up  pupil  teachers  uow  read,  he 
adtiptcd,  and  that  the  siime  be  printed  and  circulated  amon^  the  metropolitan 
clerjry; 

(Sij^cd)  C.  J.  LoNDoK,  President 

79,  Pail  Mali,  lUh  Match,  F844. 

RicoAAU  BtT&oKss,  Hon.  Sec* 

OBJECTS   OF    THE    BOAHl). 

1.  To  form  a  meflium  of  communication  and  mutual  su^pesiions  between 
tlie  clerpy  and  other  pei"sons  of  the  diiicese  interested  in  the  cause  of  religious 
and  {jeneVal  education  in  aecordance  with  the  ductrines  and  discipline  of  the 
cliureb  of  England. 

"2.  To  eolket  and  circulate  information  as  to  the  state  of  education  in  the 
diocese,  and  tlie  uhslacles  which  impede  its  progress  or  elficiency. 

;J.  To  take  measures  for  the  extension  and  improvcineni  of  education  in  oon- 
nection  \^iih  ibe  ehurcli  of  Ent»:land  ihroughout  the  diocese. 

4.  To  brini^  into  anion  with  itself  as  many  as  possible  of  the  schools  eziifCing 
iu  the  diocese,  on  the  terras  adopted  by  the  National  Society. 

5.  To  estidjiifyh  an  efltetiial  system  of  inspection  and  periodical  examination 
of  ihe  Hchools  in  union  with  the  board,  with  tlie  concurrence  of  llit  managrent 
f»f  such  schools,  and  under  the  sanction  ol"  the  bishop. 
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forth,  and  swerpt  before  it  the  time-honoured  institutions  of  centuries. 
It  WM  a  sad,  a  gloomy  time  ;  long,  very  long,  will  its  mournful  eifects 
}k  felt,  on  France,  on  Europe,  on  the  world.  Do  not  suppose,  Sir,  I 
▼ould  bestow  one  thought  of  commendation  on  that  awful  struggle* 
Would  that  all  reroemljwince  of  it  could  be  ewept  from  the  hook  of  hia- 
t/nrj,  save  as  a  warning  to  future  generations  ;  but  mark.  I  say,  the 
effect  of  the  opening  up  of  the  higher  situations  in  the  French  army 
to  the  lower  ranks  ;  mark  the  talent*  and  the  energy  hitherto  unknown, 
which  immediately  sprung  forth  on  every  side.  Mark  the  brilliant  vic- 
tories of  republican,  consular,  and  imperial  France,  surpassing  (I  speak 
«*  the  worldly  speak),  all  that  even  France  had  known,  Mark  the 
iniir«hals  of  the  empire — did  they  lower  the  dignity,  did  they  lessen  the 
tificiency  of  the  service  ?  Let  Marengo  and  Austerlitz,  let  Jena  and 
Wigmm  give  the  answer.  What  class  gave  France  the  marshals  of 
tier  empire  ?  Whence.  I  ask,  did  they  spring  ?  chiefly  from  those  classes 
whose  services  the  monarchy  would  not  condescend  to  accept.  Ami 
wmag  thus  to  compare  the  armies  of  the  living  God  with  the  armies  of 
the  world?  If  1  am,  I  trust  the  christian  will  forgive  me.  But  sure  I 
am  of  this,  the  church  needs  more  spirit,  more  zeal,  more  daring  energy. 
There  is  a  struggle  coming  on  between  him  who  is  and  Him  who  vnll  be 
the  prince  of  this  world,  at  the  thought  of  which  the  heart  of  the 
l)oIde*t  may  quail  for  his  own  consistency.  There  is  this  zeal,  this 
€n«rgy.  this  simple  daring  courage,  all  ready  for  the  church's  use  in 
OAny  a  humble  christian's  heart ,  Let  us  break  down  those  artificial 
Ditners  which  refuse  to  the  poor  man  an  entrance  into  our  church's 
orders;  let  us  receive  and  welcome  him  into  the  ranks  of  our  ordained 
teachers ;  and  may  many  a  victory*  won  over  ignorance  and  sin,  in  the 
ailers  of  our  metropolis,  in  the  courts  of  our  niafmfactories,  and  in  the 
»nes  of  our  villages,  surpass  in  the  value  of  their  fruit  and  the  eternity 
of  their  glory,  the  greatest  military  triumphs  which  have  ever  called 
fjj^  nation's  joy  and  gratitude. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Yours,  &c. 

PR£SB7TEft   OXONIBNSIS. 


SCHOOLMASTERS*  MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIA- 
TION AT  BRADFORD. 

^«T.  Sia,^ — May  I  crave  the  privilege  of  a  small  portion  of  your  valua- 
^'t?  space  for  a  few  remarks  on  an  arrangement  some  time  since  intro- 
<^uced  into  our  National  Schoolmasters'  Alutual  Improvement  Society  in 
fhis  place.  I  allude  to  the  introduction  of  what,  for  want  of  a  better 
Qame,  we  have  called  '*  Practical  Lessons."  Our  members  have  not  all 
^joyed  equally  good  opportunities,  either  of  individual  improvement,  or 
^  witnessing  in  actual  operation  the  methods  of  communicating  popu- 
^  iMtruction  most  generally  recommended.  In  addition,  therefore,  to 
^hemidingof  our  ordinary  papjcrs,  which  are  of  course  intended  to 
^^•pecificaliy  on  scholastic  plans  and  practices,  it  was  thought  that. 


from 

m  tke  §arm  of  k—anw.  ta  wtuch 
■■  dMir  tuni  give  llie  toioa. 

sub- 
by  SOflM  CCCD- 

liiiof-'Hadi 


-  In  bntory  (i.  e.  ss  a  book). 
«'  Iti  cvideaees.  exteraal  mnd  ioleraiL 

*•  HtitDraal  booln,  ixjotdjag  to  tlKir  recclTgd  chronology  i 
«rt  gV'O'OlP^  togetber  tbe  Tsnoos  events  in  tbear  proper  coon^ti 

<'  Tbe  fyropbedcil  books  lioglf .  from  Ismb  to  Mal&chi. 
**  Bible  biogmpbiea. 
**  Pttsmbkft  of  the  bible. 
*'  Scripture  geography. 
"  ScHpture  manners  and  citstoms. 
•*  Scripture  natural  hbtory, 
4*  Scripture  metaphors, 

•*  The  more  prominent  and  acknowledged  scripture  types. 
♦«  Connectiou  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
«•  I'rophecicf  regarding  our  blessed  Saviour, 
'•  His  life. 

•*  Simple  and  obvious  explanations  of  hh  parables. 
*»  H'i'^  mirucks, 
•*  [\\%  di*eotjrfC«, 
f»  (jonpel  hiMtory  harmonized, 
.*  The  epohtolical  epistles  treated  singly,  yet  preserving  such  cona 
ticm  a»  properly  eubai^ts  among  them. 

.^  New  Tesitumcnt  bio^T?ipbies.  ,      ,.  , ,  ^    .  .         .  ,  . 

i^The  history  of  the  christian  church   divided  mto  auch  pcnodsi 

may  be  considered  moat  proper,  and  beginning  with  the  Acts  of  ^ 

Apoilles. 

*'  The  prayer  1k)0K, 

*»  Tlve  ciileehif^m.  .     ,  ,  ,  ,-  .  . 

-  Oeograidiy.  autient  and  modem,  m  its  various  subdivisions. 

**  Oenerul  i^nuumar* 

*■  'I'he  Kiiglif^h  hmt;URge* 

•*  its  history.  . 

M  Its  genius  and  composite  character. 
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I  which  Srhttoh  irifl  bt'  taken  into  uninn  fcith  the  Board  : — 
I, FOB   PAROCHIAL    AKD    NATIONAL    BCIJOOLS. 

shildreo  are  to  be  instructed  in  the  holy  script\iFes,  and  in  the  liturgy 
ism  of  the  establish t^d  diurch. 

re*p«:cl  to  such  iusiruciiou,  the  jrchocjl^:  nrv.  to  be  subject  to  ike 
deuce  of  the  parochinl  clergy. 

?hUdrivQ  are  to  hv  rei;ul«d)  issi^mlikMl  fi>r  the  purpose  of  iitLtndiug 
ice  in  the  parish  church  or  oilier  place  of  worship  under  the  e&ta- 
unless  such  rciison  bt*  ussi^;ui'd  for  tlieir  iion-atteudancc  tis  \s  satis- 
Lhe  iniiDa^ers  of  the  school* 
masters  and  tlte  lutstTesses  are  to  be  members  of  the  church  of  Eiig- 

se  auy  differt'iice  should  arise  bclwcim  the  piirocliial  clerf^y  and  the 
jf  the  schools,  wiih  rtference  to  the  preceding  rulesi  rcfipectinfjj  the 
istmctioR  of  the  scholars,  or  auy  reg^ulation  eounccled  tlierewith,  an 
Q  made  to  tlie  bishop  ot  the  diocese,  whose  decision  is  to  be  linaL 

ThefnUomng  Form  of  Ctrtifivatc  to  he  uied  in  the  cujie  of  Infant 

Schofih : — 
uuder^igued,  (ht'httf  deurouM  of  fstahHithing^  S^v^)  an  infaui  scIioij1» 
lefil  of  the  poor  of  {the  par hh  of)  do  hereby  ceilify 

lucatiou  iu  such  stbool  is  to  be  conducted  on  the  priucipk-s  of  the 
I  church,  and  by  inasteis  or  niistrejists  who  arc  njcuila-rs  of  the 
id  we  further  dct-lare,  that  we  shall  !)e  ready  to  report  Ujion  the  stale 
)m  of  the  schoob  from  time  to  time,  iu  the  usual  manner. 

til, — FOR  MIUIJLE  OB  COMJIERLIAL  SCHOOrs. 
commeR'ial  schools  may  he  received  into  connectiou  witii  the 
m  a  drclaratiou  from  the  proprietors  ur  managers,  thai  relij4rious 
I  in  couUirrait)  with  the  doctriut  and  discipline  of  the  estiiblished 
Jl  be  ^iviii  tliert  in,  and  that  the  schools  will  be  open  to  Uje  occasional 
)f  the  paiocbial  clergy. 

'fl  Deciarati&n  for  Parties  who  dpjtire  tlieir  School  or  Seh^toljt  tu  ht 

taken  inttt  union. 
avinf!^  received  your  circular  explanatory  of  the  objects  of  the  l*ondon 
BMud  of  Education,  I  have  to  requtst  that  my  school^  known  by  the 
V  may  be  considered  in  uuiun  wiib  the  hourd. 

'  I  am,  8ir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

ttcretan/  of  (hv  London 
pcetan  Board  of  Education, 


ImanhipB  at  Oxfoid.^Th^r^ 
actio ri  of  two  scholars  on 
Toundatjorif  in  Worcester 
e  aiirid  of  June  next.  Can- 
it  deliver  to  the  provost,  on 
He  Ifttli  of  June,  a  certificate 
the  ministers  of  their  rea- 
iBbes,  and  hy  two  or  more 
inhabitants  of  the  same,  thnt 
»•  of  clergymen  of  the  church 


futcllt^cnct. 


of  England^  autl  v^nnl  assistance  to  sup- 
port them  at  the  university,  togethel' 
with  letters  teatimonial  of  their  religious 
and  moral  character. 

K\n^*i  CfMegF,  Cambridge, — Mr.  Jobn- 
mn  has  just  gained  the  Craven  scholar- 
ship. Within  the  past  six  years  five 
gentlemen  of  the  s«me  cidlege  have  ob- 
tained the  university  scholur»hip.    This 
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to-*  sod  qoole  some  texts  showing  wheo  tbe»e  were  severnlly  evioced 
ia  s  coiig|ik»Oit»  majmer. 

Relftte  die  ctrcnmstuiees  connected  with  St.  Peter's  denial  of  iui  | 
Ijord,  hit  npentBtice,  and  restoration. 

Wbat  Buciceaa  attended  St.  Peter*s  public  miaistiy  after  the  B£ccn« 
aton  of  Chmt ;  and  what  course  of  conduct  did  the  high  priests  9d 
l^boae  in  authority  pursue  toward*  him  in  connection  with  it  ? 

Rdbte  the  conduct  of  St.  Peter  under  his  persecutionSj  anil  the 
mizacle  wrought  for  his  deliverance. 

On  his  being  released  from  prison »  whither  did  he  at  first  betakiJ 
binaself ? 

How  was  he  receiTed*  and  in  what  place  did  he  subsequeiitl 
reside  ? 

Of  what  people  was  St,  Peter  more  particularly  the  apostle,  andj 
in  what  manner  was  his  special  field  of  labour  pointed  out  to  liim? 

Quote  such  texts  as  make  it  probable  that  St.  Peter  never  Mil  I 
bishop  of  Home,  or  even  for  any  length  of  time  a  resident  of  tbil ' 
city. 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  dissension  between  the  Apostles  St 
Pkul  and  St.  Peter ;  and  was  the  conduct  of  the  latter  in  this  nuitta| 
at  aH  censurable  ? 

At  what  period,  at  what  place,  and  in  what  manner  b  St.  Peter « 
to  have  sufFered  death  ? 

At  the  close  of  the  lesson,  which  is  given  something  in  the  spirit 
manner  hinted  at  in  the  preceding  minute,  the  members  are  requested 
read  the  questions  which  they  may  have  prepared  (of  which  the  above 
a  specimen),  especially  such  of  them  as  are  calculated  to  throw  adi 
tional  light  on  the  subject, 

I  am  far  from  supposing  that  there  is  any  thing  very  peculiar  or  novel 
in  our  method.  I  do,  however,  assure  you,  that  the  general  experience 
of  our  members  is,  that  the  answers  to  the  questions  brought  forward 
by  it,  and  the  conversation  thence  arising,  form  an  exercise  at  once  io* 
tereslifig  and  instructive. 

It  occurs  to  me,  that  the  plan  here  sketched  might  probably  be  otfd 
with  advantnge  in  giving  instruction  to  an  advanced  bible  class  in  tlie 
Sunday  school,  or  with  a  large  class   of  young  persons  meeting,  as 
often  the  case,  at  the  residence  of  the  clergyman,  for  the  purpose  of 
ceiving  religious  instruction  ;    and,  perhaps,  with  certain  modificntioi 
might  be  made  availaljle  in  the  more  advanced   classes  in  our  natii 
schools. 

Bacon  has  justly  obsen^d,  that  reading  makes  a  full  man,  conference 
a  ready  man,  and  writing  an  exact  man ;  and  my  humble  experience  15. 
that  the  more  we  are  able  to  introduce  all  three  into  our  plans  in  school 
the  more  detinite  and  real  will  be  the  acquisitions  of  our  pupils. 

I  am,  Reverend  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
Bradford,  Yorkshire,  W.  Roes. 
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WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  VOCAL 
MUSIC  IN  SCHOOLS? 

RiT.  Sir, — It  was  with  great  pleasure  that  I  read  the  letter  which 
appeared  in  your  April  nuniber,  on  "  Teaching  Vocal  Music  in  Village 
Schools ;"  and  that  pleasure  was  increased,  when  I  found  that  you  were 
willing^  to  open  the  pages  of  your  Journal  to  a  discussion  upon  the  best 
method  of  accomplishing  the  object  in  view.  Feeling  convinced  that  no 
method  which  is  not  based  ujKin  true  principles,  can  succeed  in  giving 
tlkc  learner  a  correct  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  I  am  anx- 
1008,  with  your  permission,  to  draw  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the 
only  work  pOBsessing  thijj  qualification*  that  (as  far  as  I  am  aware),  has 
hitherto  been  published. 

"  The  art  of  reading  church  music,  founded  on  a  simple  explanation 
of  the  first  principles  of  music,  and  designed,  with  i?pecial  reference  to 
ficiUtating  the  practice  of  choral  psalmody,  by  William  Marshall, 
Mils.  Doc.  Oxon/*  &c.  &c.  (Vincent,  Oxford,  price,  2s.),  has  for  its 
olijcct,  "  as  the  title  sets  forth,  to  teach  the  Art  of  Reading  Church  Music; 
mut  is,  the  understanding  of  all  that  meets  the  eye  on  a  printed  sheet 
of  church  music ;  avoiding,  on  the  one  hand,  any  discussion  of  the  rules 
hy  which  it  is  placed  there ;  on  the  other  hand,  explaining  fundamen- 
Ully  all  that  is  there,  and  showing  its  object  and  use,  and  the  right 
modes  of  p^orming  it.  This,'*  continues  the  author,  '*  it  h  attempted 
to  effect  in  th^  very  simplest  maniier  consistent  with  omittmg  nothing 
by  which  the  learner  may  really  understand  what  he  sees/'* 

The  Christian  Remembrancer  for  January  1843,  in  reviewing  this  pub- 
licition,  says,  "  The  little  work  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of 
ttii  notice,  has  been  called  forth  by  the  revived  attention  to  ecclesias- 
tical  music  among  the  churchmen  of  our  day  ;  and  we  are  led  by  a  cou- 
liction  of  its  soundness  and  utility,  earnestly  to  recommend  it  as  a 
ckiM^book  in  all  public  seminaries,  as  well  as  in  private  musical  classes 
U)d  families.  In  doing  so,  we  shall  mention,  briefiy,  its  characteristic 
nerits,  which  will  have,  at  the  same  time,  the  efect  of  putting  our 
letders  on  their  guard  against  other  publicatioEis,  professing  to  be  guides 
ttthe  attainment  of  musical  knowledge,  but  which,  in  many  cases,  are 
bonded  on  very  shallow,  and  even  erroneous  principles,"  (p.  171;. 
Ditead,  however,  of  quoting  the  reviewer's  remarks,  which  are  never- 
lieleBS  very  well  worth  reading,  I  prefer  making  some  extracts  from  the 
Aitbor's  preface,  and  thus,  in  his  own  words,  directing  attention  to 
ome  of  the  points  of  difference  between  his  work  and  other  modem 
utruction  books,  which,  as  he  says,  *'  for  the  most  part,  have  ceased  to 
ake  notice  of  some  of  the  most  elementary  symbols  in  musical  nota- 
lon,  or  to  enforce  a  knowledge  of  its  simplest  laws  ;  while  they  have 
vtained  an  equal  amount  of  technical  terms  difficult  to  be  remembered, 
mly  because  their  uses  and  objects  are  unexplained. 

*•  The  present  work  does  not  pretend  to  novelty  ;  nor  does  it  attempt 


♦  Prefftce  to  the  work. 
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to  revive,  for  tbe  sake  of  their  antient  origin,  obsolete  and  useless  miU 
ter.  Nothing  will  be  found  in  it  which  is  not  necessary  to  be  kno^n 
by  every  person  who  would  %\ish  to  be  able  to  take  part  in  concertwl 
music,  whether  vocal  or  instruracnlEl ;  nor  is  any  one  symbol  employe ' 
or  explained,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  most  pages  of  catliedml  01 
orchesitral  music.  Whatever  appearance  of  novelty  there  may  be 
the  work,  arises  only  from  the  leading  and  roost  important  featores  of 
elementary  music  being  put  forward  in  such  a  way  as  to  draw  marked 
attention  to  them* 

*'  The  editor  is  confident  that  they  have  not  been  »o  put  forth  ol 
nor  is  he  aware  that  they  ever  have   been  in  any  actual  manual 
instruction.     The  leading  features  of  them   were  stated  in  a  seria 
letters  in  tbe  Educational  Magazine  of  February,  and  the  succeding 
months  of  last  year  (1841),  by  his  friend  and  former  pupil,  Arthur  H. 
Dyke  Acland.  E*q.,  with  whose  views  on  the  subject  he  fully  concun. 
and  whose  co-operation  he  has  willingly  accepted  in  the  production  of 
this  work. 

''llie  point  put  forth  most  prominently  b  the  central  position  of 
note  C  in  the  rauge  of  tbe  human  voice,  and  its  central  position  in  tbc 
middle  line  of  the  niiire  staflF  (of  eleven  lines),  involving*  as  this  doci. 
not   only  the  absolute  necessity,  but  the   great  facility  of  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  use  of  the  C  clef,  and  the  relation  of  the  Gan<l 
F  clefs  to  it.     Very  little  inquiry  will  sati^^fy  any  one  that  the  C  do 
is  necessary  for  all  concerted  music,  unless  the  middle  parts  are  hence- 
forward  to  be  written  in  their  w rong  octaves*     So  little  attention  \^ 
been  given  to  choral  or  concerted  music  in  late  years,  and  so  much  ^** 
ballad  singing  and  instrumental  execution,  that  vocalists  have  been  cat** 
tented  with  the  use  of  the  G  or  treble  clef;    and  pianoforte  player^* 
wishing  to  give  more  scope  to  the  movements  of  each  hand,  have  re^*^ 
asunder  tbe  treble  and  ba?3  staffs,  which  arc  really  united  by  the  midd^^ 
C  line,  and,  by  the  u*c  of  ledger- lines,  have  given  to  the  treble  sta-^ 
lines  belonging  to  the  bass,  and  to  the  bass  sta^  linea  belonging  to  tb 
treble.      In  the  meantime,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  C  clef  haa  bee3^ 
neglected  I  the  C  line  excluded  from  the  statF,   and   standard   church 
music,  of  which  by  far  the  greater  part  is  written  with  that  clef,  hi^ 
been  abandoned  to  a  great  extent ;    and  except  to  musicians  profession^ 
ally  educated  for  the  organ,  or  for  the  direction  of  orchestral  bodiescti^ 
the  scores  in  which  music  is  written  for  both  are  w*holly  unintelligible.     ' 

**  Again  :  the  mutual  relation  of  keys  to  each  other,  i.  e.,  their  bein^ 
constructed  of  two  letrachords,  each  of  which  belongs  also  to  some^ 
cognate   or  attendant  key,   a  full    knowledge  of  the  intervals  of  tiie  '' 
natural*  or  major  scalcj  and  other  important  points,  have  been  greatly 
neglected.     Accordingly,  the  present  work  makes  a  knowledge  of  these 
very   points   tbe   groundwork   and   means   of   teaching  even   to   read 
music.      For  no  one  can  be  said   to  understand  even    the  mode  of 
reading  music,  unless  he  knows  the  nature  of  the  sounds  inrhich  he 


•  NatiiraJ  is  not  here  intended  to  refer  to  tbe  natur&l  key  of  C,  but  to  the  naton! 
harmonic  division  of  sounds,  according  to  the  laws  of  vibration. 
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itti  OQ  the  page ;    that  is,  unless  he  underi^tands  its  musical  meaDing. 

TeehoiciJ  terms  have  been  throughout  avoided,  until  after  the  learner 

hi  been  made  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  terms  so 

cDployed." 

«  ♦  i»  ♦  « 

"The  objects  of  the  work  are  simple  and  unpretending.  The  editor's 
great  desire  is,  to  see  music  once  more  taught  by  distinct  reference  to 
its  own  beautifully  adapted  principlea,  and  not  by  rote  or  by  car.  The 
mechanism  of  the  human  voice  and  ear,  created  alike  well  fitted  for  their 
purpose  and  for  hij*  glory  by  the  author  of  all,  are,  like  all  other  his  gifts, 
c«jl)r  useless  when  neglected  or  misused.  *  ♦  #  Early  instruction 
and  attention  to  the  subject  in  childhood  would  soon  prove,  that  so  far 
from  a  capability  for  correctness  in  i^ocal  music  being  the  exception  to 
tbi  general  rule,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  ca&es  of  incapability. 
Experience  Ijas  sufficiently  proved  this  in  bodies  separated  from  the 
church;  and  it  is  a  lasting  disgrace  to  the  church,  tlmt  her  psalmody 
ii  10  gricA'ously  neglected^- many  of  her  parochial  choirs  filled  with 
self-sufficient  and  ignorant  performers— her  services  disgraced  by  light 
and  ill  adapted  melodies — and  her  congregations  silent  when  the  praises 
of  their  Maker  and  Lord  should  be  loudly  resounded." 

I  will  only  add,  that  I  have  had  an  opivortunity  of  seeing  this  method 
tmd,  and  that  I  am  firmly  per? uuded.  if  any  one  will  upc  it  with  dili- 
gtnce  and  attention,  carefully  folhiwing  the  author's  advice,  to  make 
hi  pupils  master  each  exercise*  before  proceeding  to  the  following  one, 
that  he  will  find  it  the  very  best  he  can  adopt ;  because,  instead  of  cram- 
iag  the  memory  with  words^,  of  the  meaning  of  which  he  is  ignorant,  it 
Wket  every  portion  of  the  subject  plain  to  the  learner's  undcrstunding, 
*nd  enables  him  to  see  that  those,  which  otherwise  would  appear  mere 
arbitrary  arrangements,  are.  in  reality,  natural  consequents  of  the  beau- 
^ful  system  of  notation  which  our  fathers  have  handed  down  to  us, 
1  am.  Reverend  Sir, 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Lherpool,  Arthur  G.  Puechas. 


*n,  Sm, — In  your  Journal  for  April,   I  read  wnth  considerable  inter- 
est ponie   remarks  on   '*  Teaching  Vocal  MufIc  successfully  in  Village 
^Itoob,*'  at  the  conclusion  of  which,  j^ou  ask  the  following  question, 
yk. : — •*  What  is  the  best  method  of  teaching  vocal  mu^ic  in  schools  ?" 
^  must  confess,  that  I  felt  somewhat  surprised  on  reading  your  last  Jour- 
^  to  find  no  reply  to  your  quef^tion,  knowing  that  many  of  the  national 
tehools  in  London  and  its  vicinity  have  undergnne  a  course  of  training 
'io  vocal  music,     llie  subject,  however,  is  one  of  such  great  importance 
to  all  those  engaged  in  the  tuition  of  youth,  that   I  have   ventured  to 
ofiera  few  remarks,  hoping  they  may  tend  to  elicit  further  information, 
from  those  of  my  fellow  labourers  who  have  been  accustomed  to  teach 
Tocol  music  in  their  schools.     Before  I  refer  to  my  subject,  I  will  just 

*  Ttie  cxercites  are  fmblished  aeparate,  of  the  liame  siie  and  price  as  the  work 
it»e)r 
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aea  as  directed  by  the  '*  Manual."    *^ 

tss  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  i 

tervals ;  1  have  fbimid  that  a  Sequent  repetition  and  close  catechisiDg 

that  important  part  has  greatly  facilitated  the  improvement  of  ' 

pupiU.      In  solfa^ing  psalmody,  1  generally  divide  the  class  into 

divisions,  1st  and  2nd  trebles,  then  request  both  to  solfa  the  2nd,  io9l 

of  commencing  with  the   1st,  or  air  of  the  tune,  because  1  find 

children  can  always  leajti  the  air  of  a  tnne  in  less  time  than  that  of 

2nd.     After  solfa- ing  both  parts  correctly,  1  then  let  the  girls  taJce 

air,  and  the  boys  the  2ad  treble,  and  if  the  master  can  sing  the  bitf* 

part  with  them  it  will  make  the  lesson  more  complete  and  eifective.    4 

little  time  bestowed  in  explaining  the  nature  of  the  dilFerent  "  ke| 

that  psalmody  is  written  in,  will  be  of  great  service  to  the  class. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A  National  ScnouLMASTit* 


FIRST  LESSONS  IN  THE  ART  OF  CATECHISING  VERY 
YOUNG   CHILDREN. 

The  method  of  catechising  appears  to  be  threefold : — 

L  Make  an  easy  question  from  the  lesson  itaelf  for  each  principal 
viord  in  the  lesson,  m  such  a  manneT  that  that  word  itself  may  be  the 
ioiwer  to  the  question. 

II.  Make  questions  upon  the  meaning  of  all  the  hard  words  of  the 
Jesioa. 

HI.  Make  questiouB  upon  the  general  uotionB  or  trutha  which  may  be 
gathered  from  the  lesson. 

These  rules  for  catechising  ivill  be  best  understood  and  learned  by  the 
foUowing  examples : — 

1.  •'  David  mourned  for  his  son  every  day/* 
Let  the  cacechlst  make  a  question  for  every  principal  word  in  the  sen- 
tCDoej  thus  :^ — Wl»o  mouriitd  for  his  son  ?     David. 
^^IThat  did  David  do  for  his  son  ?     Mourned  for  him. 
^Bbr  whom  did  David  mourn  7     For  hia  son* 
^nThen  did  David  mourn  for  his  son  ?     Evertf  day, 
^f  2,  **  God  offers  salvation  to  all." 

Let  the  questions  be  : — Who  uffers  salvation  ?     What  does  God  do  } 
What  does  God  offer  ?     To  whom  does  God  offer  salvation  ?     And  it 
iriU  be  seen  at  once  that  the  words  of  the  sentence  itself  form  the 
toswers  to  the  questions. 
Let  another  example  of  this  first  pait  of  catechising  be  this  : — 

3.  "  God  is  angry  with  the  wicked  every  day." 
And  the  questions  must  be  these  : — Who  is  angry  with  the  wicked  ? 
^bat  is  God  towards  tlie  wicked  ?     With  whom  is  God  angry  ?     How 
oltea  is  God  angry  with  them  ? 

If  the  catechiat  will  practice  himself  in  a  few  more  sentences  in  this 
Oanner.  he  will  be  easily  master  of  this  first  part. 

This  first  part  of  catechising  is  very  needful  and  useful  for  the 
JiHmger  children.  It  may  be  discontinued,  or  only  occasionally  used, 
li  luon  as  any  class  have  become  famiHar  with  it. 

The  tecond  part  of  catechising  consists  in  asking  questions  by  which 
the  meaning  of  every  hard  word  in  the  lesson  may  be  explained.  This 
|J»it  should  always  be  used,  unless  there  are  none  but  the  commonest 
VQtds  in  the  sentence. 

In  the  second  example  above,  such  questions  as  these  might  be 
Mked  : — What  is  God  ?  What  does  to  offer  mean  ?  What  does  sal- 
v$twA  mean? 

llie  third  part  of  catechising  consists  in  asking  such  questions  as  will 
impress  on  the  minds  of  the  scholars  the  general  truths  to  be  gathered 
out  of  the  lesson,  or  suggested  by  it.  I'hus,  on  the  third  example 
alone,  these  questions  may  be  asked  -—What  makes  God  angry  with 
anyone?  What  have  the  wicked  most  to  fear?  Dues  God  notice 
what  the  wicked  do  ?  How  do  you  know  that  by  this  text  ?  When 
will  God's  anger  be  executed  ypon  the  wicked  ?  And  so  on,  according 
to  the  experience  of  the  cateehlst,  and  the  ability  of  tlie  sch^^lar. 
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ttxed  HocmtMNi,  wfaicb  till  kielj  ibey  all  desliad  to  reader  moioDaU  i«  1<^^L 
|j^%utir,  and  Vy  mu^i  of  them  is  iiov  icgaided  as  meagre  aad  uisulficteiit  '^  \ 
my  OWD  pan,  I  iboiibl  paefar  secta^  cacb  »ect  pn>ude  ^panaelj  for  tbe  c^ 
dten  of  its  ona  membeim,  fdkciols  ia  vbicb  the  vrbok  of  ciiiistiaiiiij,  accufd 
to  ibe  i^riDciples  of  ibal  lecl,  sboald  be  taeakated»  talber  thnn  W  all  ^«-^^^^ 
cmivpinDisr  for  die  eitablulimiat  of  a  paitial  aad  eeneralised  christiuuitj,  wk.^^^, 
all  mast  admit  tn  he  defective.  I  am  persuaded  that  many  master;.^  dow  ^  \^a 
ptojred  in  the  manufartuTing  sod  mining  districta,  would  be  ioletated  no  linij<^  ^ 
if  any  rme  respectable  reli^oujt  deaonnaatioa  were  held  leoponsible  for  tb^^ 
cuuduct  and  principlef.  ^ 

To  llie)»<;  6ource»  of  ooiigiatuladon,  I  may  add  the  increased  facilities  for  ed    ^^ 
cati^m  affurde4  bj  die  recent  miuutc  ul'  the  privj  council.    Their  lordships  *-^-^S, 
non  prppflre4l  to  make  grants  tonaids  proi  iding  or  enhurgiog  teachers'  rtsideuc^^S^l 
t^ar*U  ?fiipj  lying  school  furiiture  and  apparsios,  ai:d  towards  the  eslablisl^^^  | 
mcnt  tjf  tr.tiMTip  instiltitions.     Thej  baye  resohed  on  making  larger  grants  tc--^^, 
ward*  the  ereftion  of  fchool-rix>m5  in  poor  and  populous  places^  and  ther  ar^^^^ 
ii^M^nt  to  take  upon  ihemsehes  the  expenses  of  inspection,  and  Oiereby  rtflier^'"^^^  q 
the  cburcb  from  thai  buiden.     No  doubt  the  non-conlormists  will  partake  i^^^-  < 
t*«e  aiivauiaf^e  of  the»e  taeilities ;  but  it  will  be  our  bu&intrss  to  secure,  by  dili  '^^ 
gence  and  a^jtitity,  the  lar^'e*t  share  we  cau.  ^ 

And  cerUiinljy  if  €\er  the  re  was  a  time  when  we  were  called  upoa  to  ei^i^^^ 
oiirfceJve»r— if  ever  there  was  a  lime  when  apathy,  and  indiSeience,  and  penctse^^^ 
di?*j3Utingti  were  inexcusable,  it  is  the  prescMt     The  discussions  during  the  last 
wwBion  of  piirliaraent,  have  avtakened  the  whole  countr)-  to  the  necessity  of  im- 

Cved  popular  in^iimction.  Every  tuan  wliti  has  an  eye  to  see,  or  an  ear  to 
r,  must  perceive  that  our  sotial  and  religious  institutions  can  no  otherwise 
b*;  preM?rv(^i.  Men  opposed  lo  christiauity,  or  opposed  to  our  cburcb,  may  desire 
to  iutrodui-f  Kome  sy.^^ieiu  ol  instruction  ironi  whk-h  tlie  church  is  excluded,  as 
betl  a^Upicil  \Ai  tliL-ir  puj poses.  Lutall  meioheis  of  the  church  ^houJd  leel  and 
acitioAled^L,  that  the  ojily  cJfuvLuai  rtin^^dy  m  the  aisurdt^i^i  and  dan^eis  *^f 
f  ur  S4jeiid  ci-nditior*,  is  ttn*  elsrisiian  rili;;ioii  iu  all  iis  purily  and  intetrrity,  as 
promulgated  at  the  first  by  its  Divine  Founder  and  his  apostles ;  including  the 
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p*  the  diwiplinc,  the  morals,  arul  the  firdiiiani  e>s  wliicli  tlivine  whdom  bus 

ijced  e»«>eQLiaJ  u>  iu  ellicieucy.  We  iiit^  aosv  m  a  imusitiiiu  i>uue.  Aiiti 
Qiiie  of  tlie  Uie  seLeoie  piOpoNeij  h}  ^u^eiuiuciit,  i^e  iimy  iuvsume,  *lat  yu 
^Imi  iuteudcd  lo  be  tiatioital  iind  pcnnatieiu  ivill  lit  foovi  nttcmpted  frfJtji 
larier,  Meannliile  ^e  are  left  to  our  own  resources.  We  are  allowed  a 
i>f  respite^  and  of  trial,  dun  up  wliidi  out  wi1linpiios^<i  and  nbilitj  mny  l^e 
Iind  ascertained,     'Hie  pmi'tioiHIity  of  edocatinp:  the  greM  bndy  of  the 

reli^ously  and  efficiently,  by  voluntary  coutributiimH,  i^iihont  pnroohial 
Iieiit£«  or  g^nts  for  frupponintr  scho«jLs  from  the  state,  is  now  tbe  ^rcat  ex- 
isit  in  progress.  In  the  course  of  a  few  y  vani  iti»  success  or  iailure  will  be 
If^  by  Gud^  btJp,  we  succeed,  we  g;iiii  all  lliat  we  desire.    We  do  more 

siabiiity^  both  of  cbu^ch  a^d  stale,  than  wLoIe  anniiii  could  aeLiove. 
iu  the  people-  We  recover  the  alienated  afTections  of  tbose  untdaaited 
p  who«e  ignorance  and  turbulence  are  our  terror  and  our  sbame.  On  tlic 
^nd,  if  we  fail  iu  tbe  attempt;  if  me  cannot  overtake  tbe  edncalional 
0f  an  increii«dn|T  pi»pulation»  if  the  intervention  of  the  state  should  be 
aidkjtensable, — not  an  iniervcntion  calculatefi  as  at  present^  to  call  forth 
^L»rts,  but  such  as  would  sypersede  ihem^ — il  a  frrand  state  syjiiem, — a 

:i  discipline, — must  be  resoried  Us  the  ileiails  of  tliat  sjsteni  will  be  uJf 
jfttlapteU  to  the  then  txi:stin^  btate  of  ihiugs.  AV  e  shall  be  lowers  or  ^aiyers 
i&g  lo  our  iattrtnediate  exerdun^.  Every  new  scbool  will  be  a  new  argu- 
It  our  ra\our.  In  prtipartion  as  piipular  education  is  at  that  period  in  our 
will  be  our  influence  in  the  romDatiufi  of  the  ar!anp;ement<i  then  made. 
not  words  to  express  the  inip-'Ttance  of  a  measure  so  exten-sive  in  ita 
bn,  and  ^  eudurin*^  in  its  effect* ; — a  measure  which  will  determine  the 

lid  religious  principles,  and  consequendy  the  present  ami  tuture  happi- 
Imillions;  and  whicn,  in  its  results,  may  adecl  vitally  the  remotest  geue- 

r  ihesc  circumstances,  my  reverend  br ethrea,  o  r  duty  is  plain  and  clear. 

t  each  of  us,  wherever  or  whatever  ma^  be  oui  sphere  of  labour^  be  it 

small,  in  town  ot  counirj ,  devote  to  it  our  best  cffbtts.      Aod  as  public 

pn  has  been  of  late  directed  chiefly  to  the  manutaciuriop;  and  mining  dis- 

let  me  here  ob*?eneTtliat  «^chools  for  the  pi  tor  are  as  much  required  in  our 

p  and  lianilet*:  as  in  our  town?  and  cities.     It  is  as  necessary  to  the  ex- 

fDt  of  naUMual  education  by  the  church,  that  the  rustic  as  that  tlie  opera- 

lould  l»e  able  to  read  bix  hilile  and  prayer  book,  and  to  understiUHl  hm 

IT.     I  fear  that  in  some  mnil  parti  of  this  archdeaconry  tlie  j^ood  woik 

rcry  backward  sLite ;  that  the  tiects^itv  of  week-day  as  well  as  sunday 

IB  not  sufficiently  felt;  and  ibat  in  particular,  the  mean.^  of  education 

IK  arc  deplorably  inadequate.     T  woulrt  llierefore  most  earnestly  request 

rgj  of  such  neglected  districts,  not  to  cea**e  from  representing  to  their 

^ren,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  the  imperative  urgency  of  this  claim  to 

lari cable  co*ope ration, 

lie  we  are  thus  endeavouring  to  extend  and  improve  education  within  our 
i  parishes,  we  must  also  do  ^hal  we  cau  to  reuikr  cfl^ectne  ihv  institutious 
id  by  tlie  chuicb  for  iLat  purpoijc  ;  and  I  would  especially  eniieut  }ou  to 
ir  that  it  is  lady  by  uoiied  eflVjrLs  we  can  hope  to  prevail.  Let  no  petty 
ices  as  to  methods  of  leaching  and  rules  of  management  divide  us.  Ij?t 
f  cially  sug;;eM  to  you,  that  tlie  terras  of  union  with  the  National  Sitciety 
L  rallying  points  to  which  we  may  all  i«ifely  and  harmoniously  resort 
^Tixi'der  ihem  tmi  lax,  and  some  too  strict ;  l>ui  tire  great  body  of  the 
^iKith  clergy  and  laity,  as  1  can  testify  from  experience,  acquiesce  iu  them, 
tad  ratlicr  ilian  desire  a  change.  Ibey  conceive  that  uudtr  those  teiini, 
Ifest  practicable  amount  of  chuich  educaiinn  is  given,  and  ihat  suppustd 
^ments,  whtUier  oo  the  side  of  restriction  i^r  lelaxatiou,  wuuld  only  lead 
I  dii£culttcs  and  iosupcfable  embarrasiimeut&. — Chaigt  by  tht  Ven.  John 
k,  BfuU  Arrhdeaeon  of  MiMr^eT,  Ma^  lK4i. 
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issDcd  their  bst  R^polt,  hit  ***** 
inth  «li«cftttoo.  th«t  it  btth  f»it^ 
_^  of  thii  iodely,  bot  of  the  tjigli*h  »**^^ 

rekUrp  to  the  outbreaks  vrfc«J 
the  autumn  of  I  *^-' 
tottmony  of  n*-*''^ 
UmI  the  dtexiH»iG»  were  caused  not  so  cv^^^ 


nfeothe 


:  thai  Hicy  arose  iK>t  so  muGh  from  tlie  cr»«>'"^^S^ 
nf  an  ymKaapiioed  and  diaalTected  spirit.     FuC^^^^ 
tibe  lioCs  in  diflifrcnt  neighbourb  ^^^^t 
joo  if«rc  inoftt  rife  in  quArters  w  9^^^ 
of  fiinrifino  ■nder  the  Mipcimtefidaice  of  the  chu^c''^  * 
OAder  the  iorest  trials,  to  ;^^^ 
And  wmt  Che  abMsee  of  the  meana  of  souud  inst^^^ 
;  it  was  fspeciali  J  noticLi^    ™*» 
in  propoftiofl  as  each  place  had  L-^^ 
of  aa  ciAncaliaa  conducted  upon  the  prixid  Jl^''* 
So  ttrikiAgly  «aa  thii  tivth  devdop«d,  and  ^o  con'  '^' 

the  aatiMirttj  of  more  than  L7O  compel' 
dtitnctv  thttt  your  oonauttee  held  a  special  1 
ier  what  locaiiim  iho«ild  be  adoptt '*  v. .,  ir>,T 
of  our  oHi&iifKtiiriiii;  popidatioa  more  effectuall j  >intli  tli 
irtjm  good  carij  timioi^.    M  that  neeCiof  it  was  unaniTr 
hwintJirtie  «lepa  for  oollectiBS  *  qwoal  fund  for  the  t^sLti^Q^tin  atid   imp 
BCBt  of  *w^t*^i»ii?t  in  the  oianiiihAaruig  and  mining  districts.     A  sub•conllnitu^e 

•Ppointied  Itor  Che  parpcMe  of  raismg  and  distributirg  the  money  to  be  dinrotif _ 

theie  |iOfMllo«t  and  dotHutr  kwiyitiei ;  and  bis  grace  the  preiident  issued  an  addrt^^-^^^ 

corncitl;  requeathig  the  attention  of  the  church,  laity  aa  well  rr    '  ^    *'    ^         ?rl 

poilniit  olifecCa  vhich  tkia  fund  was  to  aid  in  accomplishing,     'i  '^^^7. 

loalni  was  giaeioatly  pleased  to  patiooise  the  elforta  of  your  couv 

lion  of  fl.OOa ;  and  similar  munificent  eocounsement  uas  extended  by  her  Mnj^^t 

itlustricHis  consort,  and  the  other  memberi  of  the  royal  family.     Among  ail  rauW-^^^ 

Indeed,  the  friends  of  troe  relisioD  and  social  order  responded  to  the  appeal   wi     "^^* 

a  liberality  which  equalled  the  most  san^ine  expectations ;  and  it  is  proh«b1e  th. 

so  iarige  a  sum,  proceeding  soldy  from  volantary  contributions^  was  never  hi  '■' 

vided  for  a  benevoleot  object  in  the  same  space  of  time  in  any  country  of  tl 

This  circumstance  is  douUy  gratifying ;    both  on  account  of  the  actual  go 

we  may  reasonably  hope  will  hereby  accrue  to  our  countrymen  of  the  pi> 

future  generations  ;  and  likewise  on  account  of  the  principle  thus  substau'  1 

decisively  affirmedj  thst  mental  development  upon  christian  principlesp  su  tW  ij 

engendering  discontent  among  the  poor*  is  their  best  preservative  si^ainst  the  cav 

of  the  infidel,  the  seductions  of  the  profiigate,  and  the  sophistries  of  the  demago:: 

The  timid,  dismissing  their  miiginngs,  and  the  ipathetic,  aroused  from  inscn- 

Uty,  ore  now  found  amoug  the  most  cordial  supporters  of  the  cause  so  longadvoc«iV^M^^ 

by  the  Katiotial  Sodety. 

•  •  •  • 

Your  committee,  however,  hsve  not  limited  their  grants  to  the  hare  erection  of 
scbool-roomi,  and  to  the  salaries  of  teachers ;  the  Epccisl  fund  has  been  also  dtdi- 
cated  to  oltjer  uses.  It  was  thought  that  the  diflkulty  \shich  is  found  in  supporting 
schools  might  be  diminished  by  the  annexation  of  teavktri^  rrsuknc^^.  As  a  resi- 
dence forn»s  a  mftterial  portion  of  a  teacher's  remiHiL»ruiion,  it  rosy  be  considered  ss 
constituting  a  partial  endowment.  Aid  has  uceordiiigly  been  given  for  etfeetiug  this 
object,  both  in  the  shape  of  fresh  gnuiU  to  such  old  schools  bs  wcit  desirous  t»f 
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building  or  purchnaing  reiidcnce*.  and  in  the  shape  of  an  increased  rate  of  grmnt  to 
those  new  tcliools  in  wliicK  they  formed  a  part  ol  the  butldtng  plan.  Your  commit* 
tee  have  likewise  otFurdeO  help  towaiiia  rt^imn'ti;*-  school -houses  whicli  they  had  not 
itiibuied  to  build.  j\nd  in  some  cxtrerac  cases  which  jirc'sented  no  discoti raging 
irea.  and  where  no  previous  aid  had  been  allotted,  grant*  huve  been  made  to- 
liberating  school-buildings  from  the  burden  of  tkht,  upon  condition  that  the 
should  procure  elsewhere  the  remainder  neces&ary  for  its  entire  liquida- 
Tlie  projHDrtion.  voted  has  generally  been  onc-tliird  ot  ihtt  whole  incumbrance. 
Wp  ha*  ibo  been  apportioned  for  the  entargemmt  of  schooJ-rtJOnis,  for  providing 
la*i'rvmm,  and  sometimes  for  «W/tri^-t>i  play-s^nrunds.  Besides  all  these  objects,  a 
iber  of  steady  and  intelligent  youths  have  been  received  into  the  central 
"  monitms,  preparatory  to  their  becoming  assistant-teach  era,  and  eveo- 
!r»  of  schools  ;  and  fniranisini^-mmtert  have  been  employed  to  introduce 
Ik  to  schools  the  most  approved  method  of  teaching. 


Dortng  last  autumn,  the  conviction  was  forced  upon  your  committee  of  theimpe- 
fttive  necessity  of  providing  an  increased  body  of  skilful  teachers  for  the  schools 
h  were  beginning  to  spring  up  in  all  quarters  of  the  manufacturing  and  mining 
icts.     They  resolved,  therefore,  upon  taking  such  steps  m  mijrht  be  requisite  for 
purpose ;  though  at  first  it  had  not  been  designed  tu  include  this  in  the  &cope  of 
iperations.    The  first  measure  which  your  committee  adopted  for  remedying 
icicncy  which  existed  in  this  dtpDrtmcnt  of  primary  education,  was  to  allot 
hibitions  out  of  the  spcrcial  fund  to  the  Diocesan  Training  Institutions,  for  any 
s  not  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  should  hereafter  be  received 
training,  under  an  agreement  to  take  charge  of  such  schools  as  this  fund  was  in* 
ndtd  to  benefit.     By  each  exhibition  the  Diocesan  Training  Institution  was  to  re- 
ive twelve  Bhillingtt  a  week  for  a  period  not  exceeding  eight  months*    Not  less 
fifteen  pupils  have  since  been  admitted  into  training  at  Chester  upon  these 
;rms  ;  and  the  York  board  has  availed  itself  of  seventeen  exhibitions.    This  mca- 
,  however,  was  rather  calculated  to  improve  the  quality  of  masters  than  to  in- 
eaae  the  supply  ;  since  it  is  probable  that  those  trainmg  establishments  would  have 
idmitted  the  sajne  number  of  students;  and  only  gained  a  greater  choice  for  selec- 
ioD,  in  consoqui-nce  of  receiving  appU  cat  ions  for  admission  from  individuals  who 
)Uld  not  otherwise  have  afforded  the  expenses  attendant  upon  being  trained. 
Your  committee  therefore  were  still  deliberating  wliat  steps  it  would  be  most  ex- 
tdient  to  take  in  order  to  meet  the  urgent  demands  for  efficient  schoolmasters, 
hen  Uicy  unexpectedly  received  on  offer  from  Mr.  Kay  Sbuttleworth  and  Mr.  Kdward 
^arleton  Tufnell,  to  place  the  training  institution  at  llatter^ca  in  the  hands  of  the 
"national  Society ;  without  any  other  stipulattun  than  that  the  present  ninsters  and 
ids  of  instruction  should  be  allowed  a  fair  trial  for  a  sufficient  period.     Your 
ittce  closed  with  the  proposal ;  and  the  charge  of  the  institution  has  accord- 
jS^olved  upon  this  society,  so  that  it  will  henceforward  be  conducted  on  its 
les,  and  for  the  furtherance  of  it^  ends  and  designs.     They  found  that  the 
ittce  of  council  were  still  prepared  to  make  the  grant  of  £2,200,  which  had 
promiiied  to  Mr.  Kay  Sbuttleworth,  for  carryiiig  into  effect  a  material  enlarge- 
it  and  improvement  of  the  premises  and  grounds  at  Battersea.    The  landlord  has 
!ed  to  grant  a  lease  for  7,  14,  or  :;^l  years,  and  to  contribute  towards  tlie  altera- 
ions  ;  to  that  there  is  a  fair  prospect  that  the  institution  will  be  maintained  for  a 
inablc  period. 
Ilic  hr&t  step  taken  by  your  committee  after  Mr.  Kay  Sbuttleworth  had  relin- 
ijt*hed  the  superintendence  of  the  eistiiblishment,  was  to  rippoint  a  principal.  Their 
i  upon  the  Rev,  Thomas  Jackson,  M.A.,  for  several  years  the  active  incum- 
}  •' .  Peter's,  Stepney.    The  gentlemen  to  whom  tlie  chief  instruction  was 

liit-x  J»y  Mr-  Kay  Sbuttleworth,  and  who  have  consented  to  contifiue  their  ser- 
are  the  Rev-  Johf^  Huntcr»  vice-prindpaJ  ;  Mr*  Thomns  Tate,  mnrhcnin'tcal 
aor  \  and  Mr.  Macleod,  mnster  of  method,  or  tbf'  art  of  leaching-,  ntid  rtipcrin- 
ndrot  of  the  practising  school.  It  is  of  these  gentlemen  that  the  Rev,  John  Allen, 
lier  M&jc:ity*s  inspector  of  schools,  observes  in  his  Report,  *'  I  atteoilcd  the  lectures 
^of  the  ieveral  tutors;  and  by  this  means  I  had  an  oppurliinity  of  noticing  how  admi- 
bly  well  these  geutlemeti  did  their  work.     In  my  judgment  their  modes  of  teach- 
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ing  were  chwactcrised  by  remarkable  acctiracy,  clearness,  loid  »piril,'**  BwWnthe 
gentlemen  above  tnuntemiled,  there  are  approved  masters,  who  give  lesson*  in  gw- 
graphf,  in  drmwinf  from  models,  in  music,  in  omamentftl  writing,  in  gmnteniri  inij 
works  of  induttry,  and  in  gymnastics. 

*  •  •  « 

It  only  remains  to  add,  that  this  eatabliahment  la  no^i  open  Tor  the  recepbdfi  of 
pupils.  A  charge  of  £30  will  be  made  for  one  year's  board  and  lodging;  butiUtfl- 
struction  is  gratuitous.  The  number  at  present  in  training  is  21 ;  by  means  of  t^c 
improvements,  which  are  nearly  completed,  accommodation  of  the  moat  suitahlc  <)<?'- 
chption  will  be  provided  for  al>out  70  pupils ►  Every  particular  respecting  admiwiw 
into  training  may  be  obtained  from  the  Rev.  T.  Jaek&on,  Terrace  House,  Batlenet; 
and  all  persona  who  may  leel  interested  in  this  institution  would  derive  gratilktUfio 
from  consulting  the  two  able  reports  drawn  up  concerning  it  by  Mr.  Kay  ShiiUlc- 
worth  and  Mr.  Tufnell,  as  well  es  that  made  by  the  government  inspector;  tU*' 
which  are  published  in  the  last  volume  of  Minutes  of  the  Conmuttee  of  Council  on 
Education 

c  •  •  • 

Your  committee  ha^e  great  satisfkction  in  announcing  the  following  sutjitiot 
facts  relating  to  the  parliamentary  vote  for  education,  which  are  collected  out  of  t*** 
la^t  volume  of  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  The  facts  sp€flW  for  thrtj'' 
selves,  and  will  be  regarded  with  peculiar  interest  by  every  member  ol  the  NttJO*** 
Society, 

Slatuiici  of  Applktitiont/9r  Jid/rom  ParliammUarjf  GranUin  iQ4l'3,/Qr  Sthfi^ 
in  Engtand  and  Walet. 
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National    .... 
British.     .... 
Church  and  Parochial 
Wesley  an  -     *     .     . 
Ronmn  Catholic  .  . 
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In  the  first  instance,  St  Mark's  College  was  constructed  for  56  students ;  but.  fe^ 
m  recent  alteration,  a  few  more  pupils  can  be  accommodated,  and  there  are  at  pr 
5B  youths  in  training.  By  the  original  scheme,  each  student  was  to  be  trained  for | 
'  period  of  three  years  ;  and,  according  to  that  arrangenient,  nine  pupils,  the  numb 
first  admitted,  would  now  be  ready  for  appointments.  The  pressure  of  the  demand 
however,  has  caused  that  the  full  term  of  training  should  in  a  few  cases  be  antici-  * 
pated,  and  four  of  the  young  teachers  have  been  o^rcady  sent  out  to  situationa:  lerei*^ 
others  have  left  the  college  during  this  monthn.  and  entered  upon  their  profesaioniJ^ 
duties*  Though  the  object  of  this  institution  was  not  to  produce  any  sudden  and^ 
atriking  vi si btc  results*  yet  the  actual  buccess  which  has  attended  the  four  youug '^ 
xnen  above  mentionf^d  U  both  grntifying  and  encouraging.  The  model  or  practisiQf  * 
aehooi  attnched  to  the  college,  has  at  nil  times  its  full  complement  of  sdiolan — a 
iufflcient  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held. 

The  whole  institution  was  carefully  examined  last  year  by  the  Rev.  John  Ailen^k 
lajesCy's  Inspector  of  Schools,  and  a  lengthened  report  of  his  vi&it  will  be  found  1 
the  last  volume  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  in  sum^ 
miner  tip  his  accoLint,  Mr.  Allen  observes  :  **  Different  estimates  of  the  value  of  Mr 
Coleridge's  pl»n  will  undoubtedly  be  formed  by  different  minds  ;  hut  what  I  am  con» 
cernt;;d  to  testify  is,  that  according  to  my  judgment,  he  has  nobly  carried  into  eieeu- 
tion  h\h  uriginal  theory.    His  pupils  wiii  leave  the  college  educated  men  i  their  papen 
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whom  i  reia&rl:&b1e  power  of  appr«lieiiiion»  habita  of  reflection,  skill  In  diacrimina- 
Cioiii  and  judgment,'**  This  testimony  affords  your  committee  much  s&tisractiun 
Tb^Bjjn  in  founding  the  institution  waB»  to  rear  constantly  suirh  a  body  of  elcii>i'n- 
tmrj  teachen;  teachen  wUo  bhouid  not  be  the  slavea  of  routine  and  formulaa; 
tCttcberswho  should  feel  ajuat  digujty  m  their  avo<.*ation  ;  teachera  whu  should  earJy 
sed  babitually  regard  tfaemseJvea  as  concerned  in  ilie  moral  elevation  ol  their  ldtow6 
—humble  workmen  in  the  Lord's  vineyard ;  teachers,  in  shorty  who^  to  u&e  the  ena- 
pltotic  expnaaion  of  Mr-  ABen,  should  likewise  be  a  race  of  "  edurated  nien,*' 
»  *  «  « 

As  regards  the  inspection  of  8€)iOole»  the  society  haa  no  ofUcer  at  ^jreient^  paid 
either  wholly  or  in  part  out  of  its  tunds,  who  i»  employed  iu  that  work. 

As  the  number  of  schools  assisted  by  grants  out  of  the  parliamentary  vote  m- 
ocBsed,  the  Education  Committee  of  Privy  Council  have  augmented  their  ataif  of  in- 
spectors ;  and  there  are  now  five  inspectors  appomted  by  her  Majesty,  in  conformity 
with  the  order  in  council,  dated  August  lu,  1^0.  These  officers  cannot  claim  ad- 
mission into  any  schoob  except  those  which  have  received  aid  from  the  parUamen- 
tary  grtint  since  the  eatAbiishment  of  the  committee  of  council.  But  that  cummii- 
tre  have  made  arrangemLutji  for  thcii  inspectors  to  visit  Echooljj  which  have  not  re- 
ceived such  asslstai  tee,  where  the  roansgers  intimate  willingnesa  that  thdr  schools 
should  be  feri&dicaUy  inspected.  That  the  managers  of  such  schools  should  con- 
sent to  a  periodical  inspection  is  perhaps  requisite,  in  order  that  the  committee  of 
councti  may  know  what  number  ot  inspectors  tliey  will  want  to  empioyj  and  may 
regulate  conveniently  all  the  deuuls  necessary  lor  carryiug  the  iii^ipectiuu  into  ef- 
fect. It  IS  perhaps  needlt^s  to  observe,  that  no  lengtli  of  ttme  is  prescribed  during 
which  managers  would  be  expected  to  submit  a  school  to  the  periodical  visits  of  the 
atAte  inspector;  and  of  course  it  would  be  competent  to  them,  for  any  good  reason, 
to  withdraw  from  the  arrangement. 

It  certainly  appears  not  untitling,  thai  wherever  public  money  has  been  given  to 
^■aaiat,  in  hovk'ever  ^inall  a  proportion,  the  establishment  of  a  schoo-1,  there  should  be 
PcnOEis  acting  under  the  stale  to  inspect  and  see  that  every  attempt  is  made  to  fulfil 
^^  conditions  upon  which  that  money  was  allotted.  And,  generally  speaking,  it 
Ostnot  be  doubted  that  inspecrion,  under  competent  and  legitimate  authoritj,  is  cal- 
^<il«ted  to  produce  beneficial  results,  by  exerting  upon  schools  a  constant  stimulus 
^f^tn  without, and  aireating  their  natural  tendency^to  relapse  inio  torpidity,  [n^pec- 
^H  may  also  conduce  to  the  liberal  miuntenance  of  a  schi.jiL>l,  by  furnishing  an  a^sur- 
^ce  to  subscribers  that  their  money  will  not  be  thrown  away.  At  the  same  time,  it 
'•  a  business  which  requires  the  nicest  circnmspeclion,  even  where  the  inspecting 
P^wer  is  moat  reverenced.  Lvery  thing  depends  upon  the  mode  ui  carrying  it  into 
^Petation.  Unlesa  entire  confidL£lct^  and  harmony  subsist  between  the  managers  of 
*^oolaaod  Ibe  inspecting  authority,  nut  good,  but  evil,  must  inevitably  enaue.  In 
*^  present  case,  your  committee  incline  to  auger  happy  results,  from  the  qualiflca- 
^*^ktis  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  appointed  inspectors  under  the  government, 
^ti>  the  concurrence  of  the  heads  of  the  church  :  and  in  the  training  institutions  of 
^«  society,  which  have  been  aided  by  the  parliamentary  grant,  every  proper  fadiity 
^i)l  t»e  afforded  to  the  inspector. 

•  «  a  • 

The  country  is  now  engaged  in  the  holiest  wai  which  it  has  ever  waged, — a  war 
*>Si^lnst  ignorance,  vice,  and  infidelity.  There  is  a  hard  battle  to  be  fought,  but  it 
^*lnot  too  speedily  be  brought  to  a  termination.  Education  should  proceed  without 
^^«y  ;  for  the  tranmtifm  state  from  ignorance  to  knowledge,  from  darkness  to  light, 
**  iK»t  tie  void  of  peril.  Education  should  be  unwt^rmii  since  it  is  only  while  know- 
•*<lge  ren»aina  a  iUstinctitm  that  it  can  engent^er  discontent,  or  tempt  men  to  desert 
^^feir  sphere.  And  it  should  be  vtrnphte ;  for  a  littie  leaniing  is  proverbially  dange- 
'^Us,  but  duty  thoroughly  taught  and  understood,  ever  proves  a  far  surer  obligation 
^H%n  the  blind  obedieJlce  of  custom.  Above  all,  your  committee  earnestly  request 
*^*^  (rienda  of  church  education  to  pcrtevtrre  in  the  good  work,  neither  deterred  by 
Pt^aetkt  obstacles  nor  disheartened  by  the  rem^oteuess  of  visible  results,    I'he  ground 
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to  be  occupied  b  fearfully  extensive,  and  the  foes  are  mtiny  and   itrong; 
**  grenlCT  ia  He  that  is  for  ua  than  they  which  are  agninst  us*"     Neither  can  *trikij| 
outward  resulU  of  moral  and  physical  improveinent  be  reasonably  expected  for  mu 
long  years.     The  parents  of  the  present  youthful  generations  have  been  neg1ectr< 
i^nd  "while  men  slept,  the  enemy  came  and  sowed  tares,**     Rut  until  the  pxtccpiflf ' 
taught  in  the  clai*  are  enforced  by  the  practice  witnessed  at  the  fireside,  till  theboioe 
co-operates  with  the  school- room,  education  cannot  exercise  its  legitimate  iafttifwt..j 
Your  committee,  however,  are  loath  to  utter  one  ay  liable  of  despondency.    Tbejr  i ' 
rather  hound  to  acWnowlciige  with  gratitude  the  liberality  and  confidence  which  hiH 
enabled  this  Rociety  to  be  the  di&penser  of  a  fund  hitherto  unprecedented  in  nnKMintJ 
They  rejoice  in  what  hns  been  given,  not  only  on  account  of  the  increased  numbqfl^ 
schools  and  teachers  tw  be  thereby  provided,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
interest  in  education  betokened  by  the  number  and  amount  of  the  contfj 
But  the  experience  of  the  ]wvst  year  bids  them  look  beyond  the  subschpttoa  1 
the  rt^^ulls  of  indiviJonl  zeal  unci  self-devotion  ;  to  the  humanising  effects  of  iacr«iei 
intercourse  between  the  educated  clusses  and  the  children  of  the  poor;  above  lU,  to 
the  personal  influence  of  each  clei^yman  in  hia  own  school-room^  Ughtenioi  md 
guiding  the  latiour  of  the  master  or  mistress  hy  sympathy  and  advice,  and  giiTinftO 
the  children  a  lively  sense  of  that  pastoral  relation,  without  which  all  improraaenS 
in  systems  of  education  will  but  end  in  dJsapt>ointment. 

From  this  time  forward  let  the  affluent  v'  '    v>  sound  education  within  tic 

poor  man's  reach,  in  a  spirit  of  fre^  chri&t,  nee,  and  their  gotKl  shillDOt 

be  frustrated.     Let  them  pr\>vc  to  the  son  u+  ...    *  ..    Uieir  object  is,  not  so  much  W  ^ 
make  themselves  more  sale,  as  to  render  him  and  his  children  more  bappyi  andtlH" 
victory  will  be  won.     Then  even  these  our  times  shall  not  be  without  their  o«n  'i* 
nour.     It  shall  be  their  praise  to  have  reared  up  a  godly  and  pious  people,  wb^" 
of  an  honest  and  goml  heart,  keep  the  ajK>stoHc  injunction,  to  **  love  the  brotl^*^ 
hood,  fear  God,  and  honour  the  king/*    But  whatever  may  he  th* 
tokens  in  the  world  around, — even   though  diaatfection  and  tn 
triumph  for  a  while, — your  committee  are  resolved  to  pursue  the  l.  ,, 
thry  will  not  draw  back  from  the  work  to  which  they  have  put  their 
full  reliance  on  the  principles  for  which  they  contend,  arc  contented  to  i 
In  the  bunds  of  Him  who!>e  servants  they  are,  and  with  whom  faithfulness,  aol  ^^ 
cess,  is  tJie  condition  of  rewards 


ASSOCIATION  roll  l*ltDVU»ING  f^LUrFriniK  READJCBS  IX  COXXKCTlOX  WITH  JBi 
(.Ul'lttU  OF  tKOLAM*. 

Under  tlie  sancdun  of  the  Lord  BiRliop  of  I^ndou  and  the  Lord  Bishop  * 

Winchester. 

ItcAoiittioiu — 

'*  I.  That  it  is  highly  desirable  to  ^ive  tlie  fullest  effect  to  the  mfOcH 
sy?>lci(i,  jnd  to  supply  to  tlw  people  ihuse  private  luinistrulions  nhich^  in  ] 
pulous  piirislies,  the  oler^^y  M'  theuischc!*  are  uuablc  adequately  to  atTor^l. 

"  2.  That  in  order  to  ad\  ance  tliis  ^real  (djjeet,  an  u>ssi>eiuti<.in  be  foraied  fi>-^ 
the  purpose  (»f  providing,  tor  the  mt^tropolitan  i>arishe>i  in  the  dioceH*«  of  iMt^^ 
don  and  Winchester,  lay  scripture  readers,  whose  duly  il  shall  he  to  i^id  f 
iseripturcs  fruiu  h<»u.se  to  lioust*- 

**  :h   rbat  fiut  h  lay  ^icripturc  readers  shall  he  cimiuimiieanf*!  in  the  churel 
Engiand^^thiit  thry  shall  be  selectcil  by  the  clertiy  of  the  re«jK!Oti^e  tlisJ 
or  hy  the  comtnittct* — tlmt  their  appoirjtnienl  shall  he  solely  \ested  in  ihe  ( 
mittee,  hut  that  i!ie  rtadei-s  shall  ht?  under  ibe  eonlrol  of  the  clergy,  who 
suspend  them  from  perrorniin;^  their  functions,  on  ^ming  notice  lo  tlie  i 
mitlee  ;  th,it  io  no  e;is(r  shall  any  reader  he  appointed  to,  or  continued  in  j 
parish  or  district  aguinst  the  will  of  iu  iueumbent  or  ofliciuting  rainistcrt  I 
that  the  sanction  of  the  hi&hop  shtJ]  be  requireil  lo  mch  appointincni. 
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**  i  That  the  scripture  rea<lers  ai<sip^Ui»l  l»v  ilie  tommittpc  sTuxll,  previous  to 
"ieir  appointineTit,  umlep^M  such  eximniiuiions  us  Llic  foiiuiiittee  uuiy  ilirtH.'t; 
tJia(  )L,  ir  t?THA  li^  eiUuT  vvlioily  or  puriifilly  eiij;ag"ed  ill  \hv  wurk  of  scripture 
t»sii<;'  iHig  to  circunisianccs;  thai  llu-  coiiitnitin  slisill  make  tbeurpay* 

*llei)i  ilie  clerj^y  of  the  se\ciai  parisLes  or  dislriota  to  whith  ihc  reaJ- 

rrs  may  iie  assiiriied  (the  clerfry  hciiijf  responsibU'  Un  thr  rUtc  pt  rroriiKUice  of 
tile  readers*  duties),  aud  tliat  the  euy:a^eiULMit  of  such  readers  sIimII  he  teruiiua- 
bie  by  the  ooniinittee  at  the  expiration  of  three  Itl*^utll!^. " 

'Hie  jaMSons  oflering  themsehcs  as  scripture  readers  will  he  exiiiuiued  by 
clcrgyiocn  selected  by  the  ci;Tmnittc(%  and  approved  oF  by  the  bishop. 

llcfl'If^rs  will  he  Imuiediately  appoinud  to  each  of  tlie  parochial  districts  in 

B<t?j  ,  and  athcrs  will  be  cD|fa54:ed,  with  as  little  delay  as  ptissibb%  for 

iLc  7^  i  le  parishes  on  the  Sui'i^ey  Jside  of  the  riv  er  'I'haiues.     The  number 

'And  their  sphere  of  (»peratious,  vviU  he  exteucled  in  proporti<ni  t<»  the 

f'd  at  tlie  di!sjK)$:il  of  iJie  coniniitlec;    and  it  is  hoped  that^  by  tlie 

■■l,and  under  the  divine  blt'>ssin^',  reUj^nous  truih  uill  he  tlissc- 

[  piety  inculcated,  the  observance  aud  love  of  the  public  miuis- 

:..w.  .,,,..    ...<,  dvureb  induced  and  fostered^  and  an  active  impulse  giveu  to 

cLuidi  extcttsion  in  its  must  eixlar^^ed  and  conipreheusivc  sense» 


of  f: 


Instntcttont  for  Scripture  Readers. 

I  •  You  are  to  visit  in  your  disUict  /rom  ftuu.\e  to  hmatc^  for  the  purpose  of 
TeiKliui^  tlie  scriptures  lu  the  poor,  aetompanyintjr  such  rcadiufr  with  plain  re- 
mark ^  i^Miiiiiim^  their  altentitm  lo  the  Sa>iour  of  whom  ihey  testify, 

'^  r  that  your  pvincipal  object  must  he,  to  call  attention  to  the 

^fTi^  ,,^ly  m'|riu*(,  upon  their  iiutliority,  the  sin  of  neglectiu^  lhem» 

*^liag  tbiui  forth  as  the  only  intalUldc  rule  of  liutli  aud  practice,  as  **able  to 
idal^e  itieu  wise  unlo  sahati<'n,  ihr(»u^h  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus/' 
^.  You  are  strictly  prohibited  from  carryintr  about  with  you,  for  the  purr>ose 
'^/i^siding  to  the  (►eople,  or  nf  diHtributiniar  auiouji^  them,  any  bi»ok  or  puhlica* 
***»*i,  bat  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Tesianient,  and  the  book  of  coin- 
'*'^  prayer;  takin<r  care  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  alJ  controversy. 

^.  Vo'u  are  strictly  j>rohibitcd  from  preachinjjr,  either  hi  hi  ruses  nr  elsewhere. 

^-  L'rj^e  upon  all  |>ersons  you  visit  the  duty  of  atteufliu]^'"  the  public  worship 

the  church;   ineuleate  upon  parents  the  flnty  of  training  up  their 

]»  tlie  way  they  should  po,  and  of  procuring  for  them  wetk-'iay  und 

,,.,  Ahool  instruction.     In  any  particular  ease  wliieh  seems  to  call  iur  the 

**U  of  parochial  clerj^'^ymau,  report  it  lorlhwitb  to  him. 

^  S.  You  are  tx>  be  eni^aj^ed  in  the  work  of  scripture  reading  every  day,  except 

^  ^ndar,  on  an  avemj^e  six  hours  a  day. 

-    ^,  Vt'U  are  directed  to  keep  a  re^^uhir  journal  of  each  day*8  proceeding:s,  not- 

lly  the  parties  visiurd,  and  njeiiiioning  the  ptJitii'Us  of  ncripiurc  read 

oaih  occasion.     You  niur>t  nt»t  suffer  the  preparation  of  your  ji^urual 

,  1 -^  with  more  important  duties.     F,et  it  be  a  phuu  narrati<ui  ui"  facts, 

1 1  accurately  stated.     Trust  as  little  ws  possible  to  nicmoi^  ;  butf  at 

lite  the  tninsiirtiim  of  each  day  before  the  close  of  the  next.     Wutr 

ast  at  all  times  he  open  for  the  inspecti*m  of  tlie  clergyman  of  your 

'm'  denositeu  with  him  nt  the  end  of  every  tlirt  e  njonths,'and 

iiii'd  by  hiin,  after  having;  been  tratiMuittcd  to  the  eoinmit- 

,  H.  Let  it  be  \our  constant  endeavour  to  adoni  the  doctrine  of  God  y«mr  Sa- 
^  ^out  l.v  v..r,r1ife  jjjj(l  conversation  ;  and  lo  iJiis  end,  be  dili;i:eut  in  die  study 
e  ;  alleu<l  ou  all  the  ordiuauccs  aud  means  of  ^race ;  and  eulti- 
tnivi  r     <■ 


IN1YLLIGIKCS 


The  children  th^n  w«nt 
lome  vocal  exerciaei,  under  the 
'Of  Mr.  Hullah^  and  sang  »evc- 
I  and  other  music&l  pieces, 
ferrtary  (the  Rev.  W,  J.  Ken- 
Kn  proceeded  to  rod  the  report, 
^m  which  ^Ui  t>e  found  in  aa- 
^  of  the  Jounidi.  Resolutiotis 
^sed  and  seconded  hy  the 
f  Rtpon,  St-  David's^  London, 
^wfoundland.  Sodor  and  Man, 
hleridge,Mr.  Whatetey«  Queen's 
Rev.  H.  H.  Milmon.  Mr  Cot* 
kd&nd,  M  P.  The  special  fund 
Imts  to  above  £150,000,  and 
^  of  that  ftind  have  been  voted 
punt  of  £32,834. 
ibthan  £12,516  have  bten  aJ- 
kived  from  2,362  places,  under 
in**  letter  for  thrs  year  i  and 
|ve  very  recenHy  been  pntnted 
^  fund  toward*  the  eftt&blish- 
Ichoola,  chiefly  in  agricuJlixral 
Rng  diatricta. 

I  last  month  the  committee 
\  appoint  the  Rev.  P.  Moore, 
pacceed  rhe  Rev,  James  Hill 
I  Superintendent  of  the  Tram- 
|ltion  at  Westminster. 

iCoUe^f,  Bifrnin^ham  — lliece- 

!  laying  the  foil ndation- stone  of 
about  to  be  erected  at  Queen's 
lok  place  on  the  1 7th  mat.,  ill  the 
bf  a  ver^'  numerous  company, 
^  invited  to  witness  the  pro* 
^f  the  day.  The  Rev.  Chan- 
ir,  and  the  Rev  Vaughan  Tho- 
\  specially  to  assist,  and  previ- 
(ihe  ceremony  taking  place,  a 
H  from  the  professors^  officers^ 
ints,  ^-aited  upon  the  latter 
ht  and  prcsenteff  a  resnlution  : 

I  he  be  respectfully  requested 
^r.  HoUins  for  a  bust,  to  be 
the  dining  hall  of  Queen's  Col- 
li rmingh  am.**  The  Rev.  gen- 
^ing  expressed  his  ^  illingness 
*  ith  the  request  ofthe  deputa- 
Idjournment  took  place  to  the 

II  of  the  college*  where  break - 
irred  to  the  clergy  and  coun- 
I  select  party  of  gentlemen. 
I  aj^logy  far  unavoidable  ab- 

tread  from  the  Earls  of  Dart- 
idford,  and  Howe  ;  Lords 
[and  Sandon ;;  G.  b\  Muntz, 
fcholpfield,  and  C.  N.  Newde- 
i.,  M,P* ;  and  at  the  conrlu- 
la  hreak^tf  a  procession  v^as 
Nstsdng  of  the  Rev.  Chancel- 


lor Law,  the  Rev,  Vaughan  Thomaa, 
R.  W.  Winfidd,  Esq.,  the  high  ibaiJiif,  the 
the  council  of  the  college,  a  large  num- 
ber ofthe  resident  clergy,  the  professon 
and  students,  who  proceeded  to  the  site 
of  the  intended  edifice,  at  the  rear  of 
colk'giatc  biiiiding.  1'he  approach  was 
taste  fully  dfcorated  with  flowers  and 
evergreens^  tiers  of  benches  covered  with 
an  awTiiug,  were  erected  for  the  accom* 
mode t ion  of  the  ladies  who  were  present. 
Tlie  preliminary  arrangements  being 
completed,  the  Rev.  Vuughau  Thomaa 
Commenced  by  pron  *uncing  an  exhorta* 
tion,  which  was  followed  by  an  appro- 
priate prayer  from  the  warden,  and  re- 
sponses from  the  assembly.  The  archi- 
tect then  advanced  and  presented  a 
trowel  to  the  Rev.  Chancellor  Law,  who 
laid  the  stone  in  the  usual  manner,  dedi- 
cating the  chapel,  and  calling  it  by  the 
name  ofthe  Apostle  St.  James,  the  high 
bailiS'  depositing  beneath  the  stone  a 
case  herinetirically  scaled,  containing 
*'  Tlie  address  of  the  Rev.  V.  Thomas  on 
Collegiate  Education,"  and  a  braat  plate 
with  the  subjoined  iinscription  : — 

••  This  tablet  is  to  corompmorata  the 
laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
Queen's  College  Chapel,  at  Birmingham, 
on  Friday,  May  the  10th,  1844. — Samuel 
Wilson  Wameford,  LL.D.,  Visitor  ;  Ed- 
•vnrd  Johnstone,  M,D.|  Principal ;  James 
Thomas  Ijiw,  MA  ,  Vice- Principal  i  John 
Edwards  Piercy,  Esq,,  Treasurer ;  Wil- 
liam Sands  Lux,  Dean  of  the  Faculty ; 
Me&sts.  Batcman  and  Drury,  architecti ; 
Thomas  Pa^hly,  contractor*" 

The  Rev.  Vaughan  Thomas  then  de- 
livered a  very  powerful  address,  after 
which  Rev.  Chancellor  Law  closed  the 
proceedings  and  services  of  the  day  with 
a  benediction,  and  the  company  sepa- 
rated. The  chapel  is  to  be  built  in  a 
style  corresponding  with  tbeajchiitecture 
of  the  college,  and  will  be  completed 
previous  to  the  sinnual  meeting  of  that 
institution  in  August  nest.  The  Rev. 
Ur,  Warneford  has  munificently  con- 
tributed £500  towards  the  erection,  Id 
addition  to  bis  previous  princely  dona- 
tions to  the  college  and  hospital. 

Chureh  of  England  Sunday  School 
Teachers'  Institute. — Objects  :^lst.  To 
promote  union  among  the  several  Sunday 
schools;,  in  connect  ion  with  the  church, 
in  and  oiound  the  metropolis. 

2nd.  i'o  supply  teachers  with  luch  In- 
formation upon  various  aubjecta,  ai  ihtU 
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nrrsLUGSKcv* 


to  tte 


MSAin : — lit. 
bill?, 

^ttL  Bf  tlie  ddhrcfy  oT  tectxireiu 

3id.  By  ptwWng  m  loooi  lor  ibe  use 
of  ihc  mcmbert^  mad  for  llbe  genenJ 
fttrpoacs  of  the  ioslitttte. 

Rous  ASD  IlBGvrLAttosn :  — ^  1 .  Thai 
Ylie  Ubr»rf  be  the  property  of  the  mem- 
hen,  aad  coaslst  of  books  and  other 
fKlbbcation^,  cither  purchased  or  pre- 
gctited  gr  duefl;   on  biblical 

or  edncar  cts,  and  periodkala  i 

aU  lubject  la  ine  apprml  of  the  com- 
mJittee. 

2.  Thai  the  persons  entitled  to  the 
advantaget  of  the  in&tttute,  be — 

Ut.  AU  def^mea^  who  are   tub» 

•CTibers. 
2ad.  Life  Membed  —  donors  to  the 

amount  of  £5  ht, 
3rd.  Sunday    School    Teachers,   of 
both  scjces,  subscribing  5t*  per  mn- 
num.  or  Is  Gd  per  quarter, 
Ai!  ftubMTiptions  to  be  paid  in  advance^ 
and  every  member  to  be  furnished  with 
a  ticket  (not  transferabkj  vrhich,  when 
required,  must  be  produced  to  the  libra- 
rian or  secretary. 

3.  That  every  sunday  school  teacher 
desirous  of  becoming  a  member,  be  re- 
commended by  the  clergyman  or  super- 
intcQcJent  of  the  school  to  which  he  or 
she  may  belong,  or  by  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

4.  That  the  library  be  open  for  gen- 
tlemen every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday  evening,  from  6  till  10  o*Clock; 
and  for  ladies,  every  Monday  e?eniiig, 
from  6  till  9,  and  Wednesday  oftiT- 
noon,  from  2  lill  6  o'Clock,  when  the 
librarian  will  attend  to  iasue  and  ex- 
change books. 

ft.  Books  of  reference  shall  be  used 
oalj  in  the  room  of  the  institute,  but 
all  other  books  may  be  taken  and  read 
at  home,  subject  to  the  reguhitions  con* 
tained  in  the  bye  laws. 

6.  U  being  the  paramount  duty  of 
christian  people  to  acknowledge  Al- 
mighty God  in  their  way%  the  business 
of    meetings  and  lectures    shall    com^ 


1 

jle  ptanr 


with  a  short  and  tttitabie 
taken  fmm  the  t  ■  •  '—       » •    *  >  -  - ^ 
of  a  clersynm; 
formed  by  soin 

7.  The  wik  -fJ 
shall  be  under  ^                                  i*] 
mHtee*  which  -                    oi  iiii  dau- 
uxn  who  are  >                    the  tnaiani; 
•ecietaries,  and  e].7]u.^.'n  other  ntfmboii 
wlio   shall    be    chosen    annaalijr-   Tiit 
eominittee  shall  meet  on  the  last  W«d> 
nesday  in    every    month  (or  oftencf  il 
requisite,)    at  such  time  and  plwe  « 
shall  be  appointed  by  themselves ;  fi»f 
to  fonn  a  quorum.     A  special  mei^tittf 
may  be  called  by  three  members  of  con* 
mittee,  and  a   general   meeting  of  Ui« 
members   by  twenty    memben  {  ' 
general  body,  notice  being  gi^r 
ing  to  the  secretaries.     The  ( 
shall  also  be  empowered  to  fill  up  i 
vacancies,  subject  to  the  approval  of  tbt 
general  body. 

8.  Three  clergymen,  who  are  fDX9f 
bers  of  \h^  io/^.»Mto  .^^^  \^  (^^m 
annually  !  .  for  \ht  (MV* 
pose  of  di  ^  ^  ithcbgotow* 
lectures  recommended  by  the  comnyl- 
tee.  The  opinion  of  the  miyoritjT  to  Ix 
decisive.  ~ 

9.  The  anniversary  shall  be  Hi ' 
the  month  of  November,  when  the  < 
nual  report  shai]  be  read,  and  the  oiE 
of  the  institute  chosen. 

All  communications  to  be  id 
to  the  Secretaries  at  the  Irtsiitutc,  Triii 
Church  Passage,  Fetter  Lane. 

Eiiiictitian  in  the  Ci^Umiti. — Ai  tbi 
nual  meeting  of  the  Xcwfoundltfld 
British  North  America  School  Socict/^ 
was  stated,  that  the  society  wss  foui><l«* 
in  the  year  1823,  with  a  view  to  \it^^ 
the  poor  settlers  in  Newfoutidland,  th** 
in  a  most  deplorable  condition.  Tfc* 
founders  hoped  that    '  it  bcsW* 

to   extend    their    41,  <>  otfc^ 

of  the  North  Ameri^,...  .  nnj  ^^ 

the  sixth  year  of  the  socj.  ^^ 

attempts  were  made  to  c.  '"^ 

wishes  in  Canada,  New  Bruo»wivk,  ***; 
Nova  Scotia,  not  in  the  spirii  of  ri***^ 
or  interference,  but  of  love  for  the  ***"*ii 
of  those  who  were  sitting  in  darkn*^^ 
and  the  ihadow  of  denth,  and  with  a  <^' 
sire  to  aid  every  other  christaan  *»o<^h| 
tion.  But  this  design  was  not  pnr^ 
cally  earned  into  elfect  until  !h39,  wh*^ 
the  society  established  its  first  school  i^ 
Lower  Canada,  where  upwards  of  t^^ 
venty  schools  had  been  esUblifihe4 
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i  aust«ct«  of  the 
Moiitrt'Rl       Abottr   the 

'■ ■"•"•■'    —     ■•'irisU- 

levj- 
the 
ItU,  '  the  s«me  cdu- 

Bil  ft' '  -^arac  rules,  the 

J  must  tlccUled  line! 
t  itiuti    of     the    late 

»i  .•  t.  ..lu.iLKlland,  upoD  whose 
RD  to  JAmuica  the  committee 
ircrsplutiari  expressive  of  their 
bligntioni  to  that  prelate  for  hia 
ibaurs  in  promoting  the  object 
^ctcty«  ftnd  reridcring  their 
ifiicicnt.  His  lordship  h&d  de- 
\  ■     Trj  be  the  greatest  bu  I- 

stant  faith  in  that 
I  d  land  ;  and  the  best 

1  I  IS  sense  of  its  value 

;  nine  of  the  society'* 

I>4ft4i  mstituting  them  deacoo 
Mdenj  beiidcs  Ucen&ing  most  of 
li  to  conduct  the  church  service 
lie  place*.  Id  rvply  to  the  re- 
^f  the  committee,  a  letter  was 
ilrooi  the  bishop,  in  which  he 
f  **  During  the  four  years  of  ray 
ie  in  that  dark  and  dreary  land, 
t  wi*re  indeed  strenglhencd  by 

'  r  board,  and  their  ju- 
I  :  each  rrs ,  w  hose  h  earts 

^=  V,  .L I ._  c. .  nJtntly  consecrated  to 
I  cau«e.  Their  ready  and  prompt 
I  to  my  suggestions,  .-ind  their 
riilian  spirit,  were  among  the 
I  which  God  permitledi  me  to 
the  results  to  which  you  allude." 
pp  also  said, — '*  It  will  give  nie 
^hle  satisfaction  to  be  instru- 
||ti  cxti:nding  their  lubours  to 
bnies.  1  should  heartily  wd- 
K  tench ers  in  this  land,  and  I 
I  period  may  soou  arrive  when 
|y  may  assume  a  more  general 
I  chaimcler,  and  be  so  supported 
ritiih  ond  Colonial  public  as  to 
llie  Colon ifll  School  Society  in 
^ti  with  the  established  church." 
beet  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
1^  there  had  been  multiplied  ap- 
I  for  aid  which  the  committee 
fele  to  meet,  althoy^,  tn  must 
tery  small  sum  would  have  suf- 
brtginate  or  maintain  schools, 
\k  seventy  schools  were  in  ope- 
^ODgst  a  population  overrun 
itktJon   find  irreligion.     The 

the  committee  had  stirred 
ns  to  aubschbe  the  sum 

tn  incentive,  this,  to  in- 


creased liberality  at  home.  The  society 
bmd  only  one  school  in  Montreal,  choos* 
ing  rather  to  ^i^  -  ♦' or  and  des- 
titute, and  t'  'i  on  the 
very  edge  of  t  i .  ,  he  people 
were  half  savages.  Along  the  frontier 
were  sprinkled  twenty  schools  at  ioter- 
vols  ol  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  milc^,  rc- 
coidinj*  to  the  wants  of  the  settlers, 
from  the  upper  diocese  down  to  the  dis- 
trict of  Quebec.  In  eleven  French 
parishes,  schools  were  tstablished  con- 
taining 700  scholars ;  they  were  attend- 
ed by  many  French  children.  In  the 
eastern  townships  were  thirteen  schools 
with  1,300  scholars.  Along  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  Ottawa  rivers  were 
scsticrciJ  twenty-four  schooKt,  having 
had  on  their  books  1,000  scholai-s;  mak- 
ing a  total  of  4,600  children  benefited 
by  the  society.  The  superintendent  hud 
written, — "  Our  schools  have  generally 
elicited  (/raise  from  all  who  visited  them. 
I  attended  the  examination  of  that  at 
Lachine,  and  after  a  protracted  scrutiny 
of  about  two  hours,  three  commissioners 
declared  their  highest  approbation  of  the 
system.  Many  Roman  Catholic  children 
attend  some  of  the  schools.  In  New- 
foundland the  progress  of  education  was 
steady,  and  the  desire  for  schools  almost 
universal,  some  new  ones  bad  been  open- 
ed in  compliance  with  the  conditions  of 
an  increased  government  grant.  The 
Ilev.  Mr.  Meek  was  proceeding  most  suc- 
cessfully at  St.  George's  B»y,  where,  says 
he, — '^  There  is  a  sabbath  woir."  Cap- 
tain Darky  bore  testimony  to  the  won- 
derful moral  chonge  In  the  community 
there,  etftcled  by  the  labours  of  Mr. 
Meek.  There  were  cquully  gratifying 
accountB  from  the  Bays  of  TUcentia, 
Fortune,  and  Hermitage,  the  Lsle  of  Va- 
len,  and  other  parts  where  the  society 
had  opened  schools,  in  which  the  poor 
people  were  so  greatly  interested,  that 
they  hud  in  some  cases  erected  with  their 
own  hands  the  school-rooms  and  the  re- 
sidences for  the  teachers.  By  the  libtral 
aid  of  a  christian  lady,  two  new  branch 
schools  had  been  erected  in  poor  places, 
which  had  excited  licr  sympathy.  The 
committee  had  to  thank  the  Bible  So- 
ciety for  a  grant  of  300  bibles  and  500 
testaments,  and  the  Keligiuus  Tract  So- 
ciety for  a  grant  of  the  value  of  l'i!0. 
To  the  Bible  Society  £66  y*.  lU,  had 
bctn  remitted  for  copies  of  the  scriptures 
sold  during  the  year.  Nearly  20,000  co- 
pies of  the  entire  word  of  Godj  and  of 
portions  of  it,  and  nearly  hull -a- million 
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ao  dir  like  in  tlici 

ktKNI    to  ifttfjCCt^ 

coaumttce  tlie  rewi 
V  befoond,  u^ 


wine  lam,  ite  «f{pti 
I  br.  rcU,  tee  IVtev  of  Qnccir*  CoOrfT. 

Id   t^  ««aat  mc  of 


Btertbeifi- 
r  tbe  nme  benetts 
I  fltber  cokxiio.  would  onfHfiicd) j 
njotce  in  tny  w^U-maturvd  pUm  for  ex- 
tendjnf  the  opermtiofM  of  the  society,  to 
pve  Hfcct  to  tbe  ioipoitftiit  wugguxkxm 
of  the  Biftbop  of  JaanieA;  uid  tbey 
wookl  CYHRTnend  thh  sobjeet  to  the 
priYerful  coiwidef^tion  of  f ^eir  commit- 
tee for  the  efi*uiog^  T^**"-"  **^*  h«»hop 
elect  expressed  hit  gnitefdl  acknow- 
ledgmeot*  of  the  kind  feelit»K  dis^pkycd 
to««rd«  him,  Miuiing  the  tssemblj  that 
be  felt  hi*  new  duties  to  be  both  import- 
lint  and  difficult,  tnd  that  be  must  de- 
pend upon  tbe  bles»tng  of  God  and  their 
prayers  tor  that  blesti&g,  for  succesa  in 
ills  laboun.  Prom  the  testimoaies  he 
had  heard  and  received  respecting  the 
character  of  the  education  ^ven  by  thia 
society,  and  the  results  of  its  eflforts,  he 
waa  ready  to  believe  that  if  ita  laboun 
!  were  extended  lo  other  colonies  they 
would,  under  the  divine  blessing,  be 
equally  benefited.  It  was  specially  men- 
tioned in  the  report,  that  the  teach  en  of 
the  society  would  not  be  suffered  to  in* 
tfude  into  places  contrary  to  the  will  of 
the  constituted  authorities.  Of  that  he 
was  gbd,  for  no  system  of  church  edu- 
cation could  proceed  unless  under  the 
sanction  of  those  authorities-  He  sup* 
posed  it  was  the  wish  of  the  society  to 
occupy  io  some  degree  the  same  position 
iu  4bc  coloxiies  as  the  National  Sodely 
does  at  honie.  Having  been  a  lubourcr 
for  thai  sodety,  he  was  able  to  say  that 
it  had  conferred,  and  wss  ttill  conferring, 
great  bfiicfiu  upon  this  country ;  and, 
proceeding  on  the  same  principles^  this 


•f  education*  he  shoul 
stance  iJQ  his  power,  fi^ 
he dsicoTcr proceedings  ended 
wludi  be  could  not  cooalder  lii 
i«f  to  Kiiools  and  schoolman 
ifcoiilil  report  it  to  the  commit 
came  be  wis  persuaded  that  1| 
thtj  would  expect  from  him  aa 
neat  man.  Moteoirer,  by  thsU 
they  woald  be  better  able  to  wq 
ther  for  the  benedt  of  their  felH 
torea  and  tlie  proraotioQ  of  the  | 
God. 

Ckick£$t€r  DiocTMan  Colle^t.-^ 
no  truth  in  a  report  which  has  hi 
TsJcnt  of  a  contemplated  abaod 
of  this  institution.  It  ia  true  f 
domestic  establishment  is  abotf 
broken  up  at  the  end  of  the 
term*  and  that  the  college  house 
announced  for  sale.  It  is  inteni 
the  students.  Instead  of  being  i 
cated  in  one  family  (apart  of  the 
plan*  which  has  been  tound  pfl 
of  inconvenience), should  residel 
ings  approved  by  the  prindpal 
and  a  conset^uent  reduction  of  1 
pense  of  admission,  and  an  impn 
rmngement  of  terms  and  vacmtl 
tbe  only  changes  contemplated 
autboritiea  of  the  college. 

Litierpool  CoiUf^iate  IntHtutk 
committee  appointed  to  get  up  i 
monial  to  the  Kev.  Hugh  M*Kq 
decided  on  the  foundation  and  i 
ment  of  one  university  exhitMl 
the  upper  school  of  the  liverija 
legiate  Institution,  at  a  cost  of  | 
of  two  scbolarsltips  iu  tbe  middlf 
of  the  same  matltution,  at  a  cost  a 
and  of  two  in  tbe  lower  school*  I 
of  £1 50.  The  masters  of  the  insi 
with  a  laudable  desire  to  tncti 
utility  of  the  institution*  have  J 
another  university  exhibition  Lni 
tion  with  the  upper  school*  the  i 
which  will  be  £50  a  year,  so  thi 
the  promised  Gladstone  and  CaiM 
hibitions  are  added,  which  ^jinlj  sU 
the  case,  there  will  be  one  uuivei 
hibition  to  be  annually  comj 
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The  children  then  went 
ttme  vocal  exerciiiea,  under  the 
of  Mr.  HultaJi,  and  sang  ^eve- 
\  and  other  musical  pieces. 
Cfetiry  (the  Rev.  W.  J.  Ken- 
en  proceeded  to  read  the  report, 
rom  which  ^ill  be  found  ixi  ait- 
i  of  the  Jounmt.  Re&oKitions 
posed  and  seconded  by  the 
f  Ripon,  St.  David's,  London, 
lewlbundJand,  Sodor  and  Man» 
kteridgeiMr.  Whatelev,  Queen*» 
Rev.  H.  H.  MilDian;  Mr,  Cot- 
^dand,  MP,  The  special  fund 
bnti  to  abore  £l5o,00n,  and 
t  of  that  fimd  have  l>een  voted 
ount  of  £32.834. 
»  than  £12,&16  have  been  al- 
^ved  from  2^362  plat  eft,  under 
ii*»  letter  for  this  year :  and 
l^c  very  recently  been  granted 
\b  fund  towards  the  establish- 
IchooU,  chiefly  in  agriculiural 
ring  district*. 

last  month  the  committee 
I  appoint  the  Rev.  P,  Moore» 
succeed  the  Rev,  James  Hill 
I  Superintendent  of  the  Train- 
Btion  at  We&tmmater. 

\Coil&g^,  Birmingham  — Thcce- 
f  laying  thefnundatiofi-frfoneof 
I  about  to  be  erected  at  Queen's 
kok place  on  the  nth  mst  .,iii  the 
^  A  very  numeruus  compiUiy, 
i  invited  to  witness  the  pro- 
►f  the  day.  The  Rev.  Chan- 
ir,  and  the  Rev.  Vaiighan  Tho- 
specially  to  nssist,  and  previ- 
the  cereonony  taking  place,  a 
H  irotn  the  professore,  officers, 
bta«  waited  upon  the  btter 
i,  and  presented  a  resolution  ■ 
he  be  respectfully  requested 
lir.  HoIUns  for  a  bust,  to  be 
Ihc  dining  hall  of  Queen's  Co!- 
lirmiogham/'  The  Rev.  gen- 
ring  expressed  his  wilhugnesa 
with  the  request  of  the  de[^uf  a- 
djoumment  took  place  to  the 
I  of  the  college,  where  break- 
Irved  to  the  clergy  and  coun- 
I  select  party  of  gentlemen. 
f  npology  for  unavoidable  ah- 
t  read  from  the  Enrls  of  Dart- 
kradtord,  and  Howe ;  Lords 
and  Sandon ;  G.  ¥\  Muntx, 
WlolefleM,  and  C.  N.  Npwde- 
!».,  M,P. ;  and  at  the  conHii, 
breakfast,  a  proces.<)ion  uaa 
ling  of  the  Rev.  Chancel- 


lor Law,  the  Rev.  Vaughan  Thomas, 
R.  W.  Winfield,  Esq.,  the  high  bailirf,  the 
the  council  of  the  college,  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  resident  clergy,  the  profeason 
and  students,  who  proceeded  to  the  site 
of  the  intended  edifice,  at  the  rear  of 
collegiate  building.  The  approach  was 
tasteltjUy  dtcorated  with  flowers  and 
evergreens,  tiers  of  benches  covered  with 
an  awuing,  were  erected  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  ladies  who  were  prejient. 
The  preliminary  arrangemems  being 
completed,  the  Rev.  Vaughan  Thomaa 
commenced  by  pron  ituncing  an  exhorta- 
tion, which  was  followed  by  an  appro- 
priate prayer  from  the  warden,  and  re- 
sponses from  the  assembly.  The  archi- 
tect then  advanced  and  presented  a 
trowel  to  the  Rev  Chancellor  Law,  who 
laid  the  itone  in  the  usual  manner,  dedi* 
eating  the  chapel,  and  calling  it  by  the 
name  of  the  Apostle  St.  James,  the  high 
badtff  depositing  beneath  the  stone  a 
cose  hermetirically  sealed,  containing 
*'  The  address  of  the  Rev.  V.  Thomas  on 
Collegiate  Education,"  and  a  brass  plate 
with  the  subjohicd  inscription  t— 

"  This  tablet  is  to  commemont*  the 
laying  of  the  foundation -stone  of  the 
Queen's  College  Chapel,  at  Birmingham, 
on  Friday,  May  the  10th,  1844.— Samud 
W;Uon  Warneford,  LL.D.,  Visitor  i  Ed- 
•vsrd  Johnstone,  M.D.^  Principal ;  James 
Thomfts  I  AW,  M.A  ,  Vice -Principal;  John 
Edwards  Piercy,  Esq.,  Treasurer;  Wil- 
liam Sands  Lojt,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  j 
Meiar».  Bate  man  and  Drury,  architects ; 
Thou^as  Pashly,  contractor »" 

The  Rev.  Vaughan  Thomas  theo  de- 
livered a  very  powerful  address,  after 
which  Rev.  Chancellor  Law  closed  the 
proceedings  and  services  of  the  day  with 
a  benediction^  and  the  company  sepa- 
rated. The  chapel  is  to  be  built  in  a 
style  corresponding  with  the  architecture 
of  the  college,  and  will  be  completed 
previous  to  the  i^nnual  meeting  of  that 
institution  in  August  next.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Wanieford  has  munificently  con- 
tributed £500  towards  the  erection,  in 
addition  to  his  previous  princely  dona- 
tions to  the  college  and  hospitaL 

Church  of  England  Sunday  School 
Teacher/  Imtitute. — OiJBCTS  i — Ut-  To 
promote  union  among  the  several  suuday 
siThonI':,  in  eonnection  with  the  church, 
in  and  around  the  metropolis. 

2ud.  l"t>  supply  teachers  with  such 
formation  upon  various  subject!,  m  "J 
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Gtacc  18  no  doubt  aware,  that  I  was  j>milcged  to  be  the  first  inspectoj 
of   national  schools  iippolntcd  by  this  society,   and  during  tbe*lr>rf 
time  I  held  that  office,  I  had  of  course  great  opportunities  of  wtne&s- 
ing  the  proceedings  of  the  different  teachers  employed  in  tlie  schools, 
and  more  especiiUly,  of  witnessing  the  efforts  made  by  diocesan  boi»«ls. 
Now  with  respect  to  the  necessity  of  training  good  and  well  qualified 
teachers,  I  would  here  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  cordially  con- 
cur in  the  remarks  made  in  the  excellent  report  which  has  l>een  read  to 
us,  that  no  system  can  be  of  so  much  importance  as  the  qualiliciitioiu 
of  the  teachers — that  is  to  say,  that  the  system  itself  will  be  able  io 
effect  verj^  little,  without  able  and  well-qualified  administrator*. 

There  are  at  present,  as  it  appears  to  me,  three  methods  in  which 
the  tettcher=k  may  be  trained  and  fitted  for  the  offices  which  they  haw  tj? 
huld>  Iij  the  first  place.  I  think  the  teachers  may  be,  indeed  m  some  in* 
stances  they  have  been,  very  successfully  trained  in  their  own  p«risb««^ 
I  am  sure  that  if  a  clergyman  has  time  and  ability,  and  will  devote  hia 
attention  to  the  training  of  the  master  or  the  mistress  for  his  o«*ii 
schools,  he  is  likely  to  be  very  well  satisfied  with  the  result.  I  hn 
been  able  to  witness  such  training  and  I  have  seen  that  it  his  be«» 
attended  with  most  satisfactory  results,  but  at  the  same  time,  we  all  w 
us  who  are  engaged  in  parochial  cures,  especially  in  large  ones,  are  well 
aware  that  few  clerg)'men  have  the  necessary  time  and  opportunity  for 
devoting  themselves  to  this  work;  and  I  may  without  offence  say, tli>* 
all  clergymen  have  not  the  ability,  they  have  not  the  knowledge  neces- 
bary  for  so  delicate  and  important  an  undertaking. 

The  next  method  of  training  teachers  is,  that  by  the  diocesan  *o** 
district  boards  ;  and  that  presents  some  very  peculiar  advanUigts,  lo 
this  rei^pect  especially,  that  they  are  brought  under  the  superintcndeDce 
and  direction  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese ;  and  that  they  may  ht? 
easily  visited  from  time  to  time  by  clergy-men,  who  will  hereafter. 
perhaps,  require  their  services  in  their  own  parishes. 

The  third  method  is  in  the  great  training  establishments  which  ai* 
supported  by  this  society-  I  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  acoraparisoD^^ 
the  merits  of  the  two  systems  of  training  teachers  in  the  dioce^ttO 
schools,  or  in  the  central  training  establishments.  I  would  just  reDiif* 
with  respect  to  the  diocesan  schools,  that  they  do  include  some  of  th^ 
advantages  which  may  be  obtained  by  clergymen  training  teachers  »d 
their  own  parishes  :  namely,  that  they  afford  to  the  clergy  greater  foci* 
iities  for  a^^certaining  the  moral  behaviour  and  qualifications  of  tliC 
teacher,  during  his  course  of  training. 

I  will  now  shortly  allude  to   a  subject,  which  appears  to  me  of  the 
highest  practical  importance  to  the  usefulness  of  the  masters  after  tbcv 
have  been  trained.    All  of  ms  who  have  been  at  all  engaged  in  paroch^*^ 
cures,  feel  so  much  the  importance  of  having  an  able  schoolmasterly'^" 
mi&tre.ss,  that  many  of  us  in  remote  districts  have  felt  a  very  i>uot^^ 
desire  that  they  should  be  appointed  and  connected  with  the  chur<^"' 
in  some  more  peculiar  and  definite  way  than  is  the  case  at  the  pre^   , 
moniint,      I  do  nut  presume  to  discuss  any  particular  proposal  wblc*^ 
have  beard  advocated,  such  as  the  admi:?siun  of  the  teacher  to  Hely  ( 
or  to  sume  lower  office  a?  a  minister  of  the  church.     At  the  r 
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Bent  t  say  nothing  in  respect  lu  the  meras  or  disadvantages  of  thtit 
articular  plan,  but  1  am  persuaikd  that  it  would  be  found  a  very  great 
ii™otag€  if  they  were  brought  more  closely  and  regularly  into  the 
y^tem  of  the  church.  We  can  hardly  expect,  knowiui^  what  the  duties 
the  clergy  are,  that  a  revival  of  the  old  regulations  will  he  succesa- 
lliy  attempted — it  used  to  be  one  of  the  old  regulations  of  the  cburcht 
att  the  clergy  should  instruct  the  poor  in  domtbus  mis  .•  I  do  not 
Spect  that  such  a  regulation  can  now  be  literally  complied  with,  but  I 
>  think  a  near  approximation  may  be  arrived  at,  by  causing  the  teachers^ 
1 1  liave  already  said,  to  be  in  some  degree  regarded  aa  ministerj*  of  the 
ifch. 

[coDsider  that  parochial  education  ought  to  be  as  near  an  approxi- 

Mtion  as  pogsibie»  to  that  which  a  well  qualified   person  having  the 

time  and  ability  might  be  able  to  gi%*e  to  his  own  children »  and  it  would 

be,  I  am  ^ure,  the  greatest  possible  satisfaction  to  parent?*  to  laiow  that 

^^dr  children  are  as  closely  as  possible  under  the  eye  and  superinten- 

^Hnkceof  their  clergymen.     Of  course  a  schoolmaster  is  a  veiy  impor- 

^Tftt  person,  but  he  would  he  much  more  so  and  regartkd  with  more 

Tcneration  and  respect,  and  would  otherwise  be  better  qualified  to  dis« 

dwi;^  his  onerous  and  responsible  duties*  if  he  were  brought  more 

regularly  and  completely  into  the  systeni  of  the  church. 

With  respect  to  the  diocesan  boards  in  the  various  districts,  I  have 

1^      bii,  in  my  office  of  inspector  of  schools,   abundant  opportunities  of 

■|litiicMing  their  effects  and  their  results,  though  as  I  only  entered  upon 

^Be  office  soon  after  the  diocesan  boards  were  established^  1  could  nut 

^■p  courie  at  first  expect  to  see  any  great  results.       The  diocese  in 

^VWh  I  w*a3  first  employed  was  Salisbury .  and  I  can  safely  affirm »  that 

^But:  whole  diocese  did  even  then  feel  the  decided  benefit  afforded  by  the 

^Pbocesan  board,  and  even  if  it  should  happen,  as  some  persjoiiii  have 

Apposed,  that  the  diocesan  boards  arc  not  to  be  permanent,  that  they 

are  only  a  temporary  expedient,   that    they   are  not  to   last — 1  may 

*4fdy  affirm  that  the  whole  diocese  did  feel  the  benefit  and  assistance 

*IFordt'd  by  the  board.     I  am  persuaded  that  the  present  results  have 

•^^n  exceedingly  beneficial,  that  they  have  drau  n  attention  all  over  the 

"ioccfe,  not  merely  by  affording  information  as  to  the  manner  of  con» 

^ticting  education,  but  they  have  drawn  the  notice  and  attention  of  the 

ole  district  to  the  bishop  and  to   the  cathedral  town,  as   the  centre 

I  which  benefits  and  blessings  were  to  flow  to  tlie  remotest  hamlets* 

«y  mention  to  you  that  on  many  tjccasions  in  rural  parishes,  when 

Jw:ls  understood  that  I  came  to  llicm  rs  one  commissioned,  authorised 

f  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  the  affections  of  the  people    were  very 

DDgly  drawn  out  towards  the  Inshop;   they  felt  they  were  more  cared 

f  and  more  a  part  of  the  church  than  ever  they  conceived  that  they 

!  before. 

We  have  heard  with  great  satisfaction,  I  am  sure  with  great  grat-- 

de,  tlie  remarks  of  the  Lord  Bishop   of  St.   David's,  respecting  tl  c 

pticity  of  this  society;  we  have  already  seen  something  of  what  m!.y 

IctTected,  and   1  do  hope  that  it  may  continue  to  be  ela^jtic  in  tveiy 

rgeucy  in  which  the  church  may  be  placed. 

!  could  not  help  feeling  some  regret,  perhaps  it  was  merelv  a  personal 
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one^  that  there  have  been  some  sign?  of  contractioii  in  this  society.  I  nk.^ 
tion  one  particularly — with  respect  to  the  business  of  inspection ;    T  ^ 
not  mean  to  pass  any  judgment  upon  the  expediency  of  relinquist  L?^ 
the  duty  of  inspection  by  this  society,  but  I  am  able  to  testify,  thotigJi 
perhaps  the   last  pennon  that  ought  to  do  so,  that  the  results  of  iu- 
spection  as  conducted  by  this  society,  were  exceedingly  beneficial. 
I  paid  before,  it  not  merely  carried  information  into  the  diocese  and  mti 
the  various  parishes,  but  it  did  especially  draw  the  affection  of  all  those 
parishes  and  aU  those  remote  districts  towards  the  church,  in  a  much 
stronger  degree  than  they  were  ever  drawn  l>efore ;  and  I  am  afraid  the 
present  system  of  inspection  cannot  at  least  supply  that  great  decider*' 
turn.     I  am  very  far  indeed  from  supposing  that  the  actual  business 
of  inspecting  schools,  is  not  as  ably  or  more  ably  conducted  by  tho«e 
who  have  been  appointed  by  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council,  than 
was  before.      But  at  the  same  time  there  are  several  benefits — there « 
one  great  and  most  important  one  which  I  have  named,  (I  might  almosi  j 
say,  the  only  permanent  benefit  of  inspection)  which  did  result  frotai 
as   conducted  by  this  society,  and  which  do  not  appear  to  me  likely  tfl J 
ensue  from  the  present  system. 

My  Lord  Archbishop,  I  should  be  very  unwUling  to  trespasi  tny 
longer  upon  your  patience  ;    but  as  I  am  shortly  to  leave  this  countrT. 
I  am  thankful  to  have   this  opportunity  of  testifying  my  great  attach- 
ment to  the  cause  Mhich  this  society  promotes,  and  not  the  le^s  jo,  i^J 
testifying  my  gratitude   for  the  marked  attention  which  has  been  h«"| 
stowed  upon  me  by  this  society  ;    and  I  may  be  allow*ed  to  make  onej 
obser\'ation,  now  that  I  shall  have  no  further  opportunity  of  either  t 
tifying  my  gratitude  or  of  receiving  benefit  from  the  society,     I  cannot 
help  drawing  my  heart  towards  the  schools  which  I  shall  have  pre- 
sently to  preside  over  and  to  direct ;    and  1  do  hope,  without  any  ^^' 
propriety,  though  it  does  not  at  all  fall  into  the  business  of  this  mefitifl^* 
nor  indeed  into  the  resolution  which  I  hold  in  my  hand, — -I  do  bop^  ^ 
may,  without  improprietj%  most  respectfully  and  earnestly  hope,  thit 
some  system  may  be  devised  with  regard  to  the  colonial  church  sitn^ 
to  that  which  has  been  conducted  by  this  society,  with  so  much  bco*^ 
to  the  church  of  this  country. 

My  Lord  A rcli bishop,  I  am  aware  I  ought  to  beg  the  pardon  of 
meeting  for  introducing  this  topic  ;    but  at  the  same   time  I  do  tt^*^* 
tliat  some  allowance  will   be   made   for  the  feelings  with  which  I  ** 
actuated   at  the  present  moment.     I  have  myself,  in  the  course  of   ^^ 
duties,  not  merely  as  an  inspector  of  schools,  but  as  a  curate  and  inc*^^' 
bent,  received  the  greatest  encouragement  and  support  from  this      '  I 
ciety ;    and   when   1   think   of   going  into   a  country   where  no  ^*^\ 
encouragement  and  support  is  to  he  obtained,  I  do  feel  very  great  ti^'^ 
ings  of  heart  ;  and  I  hope  1  may  be  excused  in  drawing  the  attentio^"^ 
the  meettug»  and  of  all  the  church,  which  I  see  representtd  on  this  oc:^ 
sion  by  the  Lord  Archbishoi)  and  all   the  other  bishops,  to  the  subj*;^^ 
1  beg  to  thank  you  for  your  indulgence  in  allowing  me  to  mention  t^ 
and  also  for  your  indulgence  for  the  way  in  which  the  other  rema:^^ 
have  been  received.     I  beg  to  conclude  by  moving  the  adoptic 
resolution. 
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VAKIOUS  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  VOCAL  MUSIC  IN 
_  SCHOOLS, 

W  convening  knowledge  to  children,  especially  among  the  poor,  the 
g;reat  object  is  to  simplify  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  level  to 
their  comprehension.  The  means  by  which  this  simplicity  is  to  he  at- 
tained. IB  a  question  which  is  not  agreed  upon  among  the  teachers  of 
elementary  f-inging,  as  the  different  sys^tems  now  in  vogne  testify. 

Thus  Mr.  Huilah  seeks  to  simplify  the  learning  of  notation,  by  usiog 
his  left  hand  with  the  fingers  all  spread  out  (in  place  of  the  five  lines), 
indicating  the  notes  which  he  wishes  to  have  sung,  by  the  first  fioger 
of  Ills  right  hand.  And  the  difficulty  of  the  intervals  he  contrives  to 
obiriate  by  the  symbol  of  a  ladder,  having  in  two  places  the  steps  drawn 
cloeer.  to  indicate  the  semitones,  and  varying  according  as  the  key  is 
major  or  minor. 

There  is  another  system,  with  which  is  coupled  the  name  of  a  most 
respectable  lady.  Miss  Glo%^er  of  Norwich,  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  seeks 
to  teach  music  by  dispensing  altogether  with  the  five  lines  ;  the  notes, 
which  are  comprised  in  an  ordinary  treble  voice,  are  formed  into  a  lad - 
dear,  eaeh  step  of  which  is  named  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and 
liratii  this  the  children  sing,  the  teacher  pointing  continually  to  the 
notes. 

fioth  these  systems  have  l>ecn  taught  with  success,  and  deserve  a 
more  detailed  notice.  But  it  seems  a  matter  well  worth  serious  consi- 
deration,  whether  the  inventors  of  these  plana  have  in  fact  simplified 
the  science  by  these  contrivances,  or,  on  the  contrary,  introduced  fresh 

Blexity. 
ake  a  child  who  haa  no  notion  of  music,  and  instruct  him  in  Mr. 
ah's  system.  He  has  first  to  learn  a  set  of  manual  signs  ;  then  the 
meaning  of  the  symbol  ladder ;  and  his  next  step  is  to  cast  aside  the 
whole  of  this,  and  to  begin  as  it  were  afresh  the  old  fashioned  system 
of  learning  the  notes  upon  paper.  It  is  scarcely  enough  to  say,  that 
the  previous  instruction  forms  a  very  good  preparation  for  further  ad- 
vancement ;  there  is  the  fact,  that  the  pupil  has  been,  perhaps  for 
nonths*  acquiring  a  knowledge  which  he  must  cast  away  altogether 
Whctk  he  proceeds  to  learn  notation  on  paper.  U  cannot  be  but  tliat 
t  poitioii  of  the  time  must  be  wasted,  and  much  perplexity  must  arise 
lie  pupil,  from  being  at  first  taught  notes  by  the  ladder  and  manual 
and   then   having  to  leain  the   characters  as   they  appear  oo 

of  music  are  symbols  of  sound — Why  are  we  to  teach  these 

of  other  s^-mbols  ?     Is  this  simplifying  a  science,  in 

learner,  Wcause  new  ?     Mr,  Hullah's  system,  with 

this  defects  that  the  foundation  w^hich  he  seeks  to 

nted  signs,  has  in  fact  no  superstructure  raised 

'<^satisfied  with  his  own  ingenuity,  he  proceeds 

the  old  estabUshed  fashion  which   lias  been 

on   it  he  builds  all  that  is  valuable  in  hid 
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wicK  tlieee  symbulicai  modes  of  tc&cliing  ootsdoaj 

fveommendB    it&elf  by  iu  introducing  to  the  pup 

K  tiie  vcty  notes  mud  sij^  which  he  is  hereafter  to  sing  frum. 

difficulty  of  his  comprehending  them  will  not  be  bo  groat  in  i 

i  to  render  the  elaborate  preliminary  teaching  of  Mr,  Hu" 

oeoeseary.     The  system  of  all  othera  which  ou<^ht  to  be  intro" 

i  into  all  church  schooU.  is  contained  in  the  *'  Manual  of  VocaJ 

Muaie,**  l^  Mr.  Turner  ;   which  is  a  concise  and  valuable  method,  and 

ham  the  merit  of  being  the/r#/  work  of  its  kind,  as  those  who  maU 

tiki  of  it  will  ind  it  the  best.    The  systems  of  '*  knowledge  madeessf'' 

tt  tlie  prtttent  day,  are  not  of  a  character  to  aurTtve  it ;  and  a  tetel 

Oit  aot  be  daunted  by  the   diiHculties  which  meet  him  at  the  outi 

'  Uxivt  to  obviate  them  by  creating  fresh  ones.    It  is  true,  that  a  < 

I  iilM^gllt  to  write,  by  first  drawing  strokes  on  a  akte  ;  and  a  boy  I 

•ciBol  to  make  notuense  verses,  before   he  attempts  to  form 

[  B«t  tliis  t3fitem  will  not  do  in  music.     A  child  must  learn  the  ot^ 

I  be  does  his  letters  ;  he  must  learn  to  combine  notes  c 

U  ■*  ^  kaiii9  to  form  syllables  ;    he  must  learn  to  sing  tlie  fm 

\  md  Wfi  mB  gueotly  as  he  reads  hiii  lesson.     As  reasonably  might  i 

^tiyto  obTkte  the   difficulties  of  learning  the  alphabet,  spelling. 

"  J  by  tiw  iurention  of  new  sjTiibols,  as  so  to  overcome  the «' 

^  fnmlkl  to  them  in  music.      I  am  not  saying   tliat  it  might  i 

r*  bnl  1  submit,  that  the  only  system  which  can  survive  its  f 

I  MWihrily.  b  one  which  is  based  on  the  sound  principle  of  <x>nvi 

f  Im« ledge  ta  m  aiixiple  and  direct  form. 

ricflnifr.  lli»la^V  Siori/^rd, 


RaT.  Ssm, — ^I  was  aiaeb  pleiued  to  see  the  aubjecl  of  i^octl 
Imsogbt  belbn  ibe  readers  of  your  Journal  in  your  number  for  Ap 
^  It  ii  n  adtmoo  c^Hible  of  being  used  to  great  advantage  in  the  cdui 
I  «f  tbt  lD«er  ekssca,     "Music  has  charms*'  which  are  not  of  j 
mil  fef  the  mart  we  have  of  music  the  more  we  want- 
tp^  OKsre  or  less  fond  af  music ;    so  tlmt  when  it  is  ust»i 
to  scenes  of  IbJfy  and  vioc,  it  excites  tliem  to  nets  of  "M 
itMMi,  ci  iuUiillWiHiOt  and  wimtoiiDe^s/*     On  the  oth 
k  bt  iksed  for  il^  |Wifmii  ttf  noraUqr  mt]  rdicrion.  it  i-nUt 
.  electa  lk<  Bimd.  caUa  forth  all  thoie  " 
tw  canr  ^'i'T  n^nt? 
tU»  wvcU  «|)^^^Bl&  csre  t- 
Iti 
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hifdljf  iillow  myself  time  to  cut  the  leaves  ofK?n ;  but.  when  1  had  done 
».  great  was  my  dbapjiointment  on  finding  thut  the  only  information 
•forded  was,  first,  that  William  Marshall,  Mus.  Doc.  Oxon.,  had 
written  a  book  on  the  **  Art  of  Reading  Church  Music  ;"  and  if  I  wish 
to  kve  more  information  on  the  aubject,  I  must  purchase  the  book, 
which  is  only  2s,  i  and,  secondly,  that  if  no  one  will  give  me  a  copy  of 
*'  HuUah^fl  Manual,"  I  may  get  one  for  59,  This,  Sir,  is,  in  my  opi- 
liioD,  a  rather  strange  way  of  "  discussing'*  a  subject.  I  will,  Sir,  by 
yooj'  permiieion,  lay  before  your  readers  the  method  of  teaching  vocal 
mmc  in  our  school. 

After  studying  Turner's  Manual  some  time,  I  began  teaching  it  in  my 

School,  but  soon  found  that  it  was  not  sufficiently  simple  for  children. 

TVy  were  easily  taught  that  •*  A  is  the  key  note  of  three  sharps,'*  and 

**  F  the  key  note  of  one  flat,"  or  that  '*  when  there  is  neither  flat  nor 

^slurp  at  the  beginning  of  a  tune,  C  is  the  key  note ;"  but  why  there 

»liould  be  three  sharps  at  the  beginning  of  one  tune,  or  three  flats  at  the 

Tx^^uning  of  another,  was  a  complete  mystery  ;  and  1  found,  that  two- 

t:  tiirds  of  those  adults  who  think  they  understand  music  well,  are  equally 

i  s^'^f'"*^  of  this  secret,      A  little  study  pointed  out  the  real  defect — 

X^ni  tnost  elementary  principles  of  musical  notation  had  been  neglected, 

M    therefore  adopted  a  system  of  my  own  in  teaching  the  rudiments,  but 

»«ull  adhered  in  principle  to  Turner's  Manual ;   and  had  the  satisfaction 

"Co  find  it  answer  my  expectations. 

The  first  thing  1  do  is  to  try  those  children  who  can  read  tolerably 

^•i^^ii,  to  sing  some  tune   with  which   they   are   familiar,  as  the  lOOtb 

**s.  0,  V,     I  then  select  those  who  have  the  best  voices  and  most  correct 

^^•Wi ;  these  I  form  into  a  class.     I  then   place  a  plain  black  board  be- 

^c^fetliera,  and  mentioning  one  of  the  vowels,  request  any  one  in  the 

^^1j»5s  to  write  me  the  character  which  represents  that  sound ;  this  done, 

*    ^und  a  note  and  request  any  one  io  the  class  to  write  on  the  Idack 

^*oiaI  the  character  which  represents  such  sound.     If  they  are  all  igno- 

^■^^^jt  of  music,  this  brings  Ihem  to  a  stand,  and  1  then  write  the  charac- 

*^r for  them,  thus:  n.     I  then   sing  three   or  four  notes   in   various 

"^ranjn^  running  them  up  or  down,  or  continuing  them  at  the  same  pitch, 

^*^<l  then  ask  the  children  if  all  the  sounds  are  alike,   or  what  is  the 

difference.     Perhaps  they  will  be  able  to  tell  me  that  some  are  higher 

^h,vi  others  ;  1  then  sound  three  notes  ascending,  and  ask  whether  they 

^^cend  or  descend  ;  they  perhaps  will  be  able  to  tell  me  ibis,  and  I  then 

•bow  them  how  the  notes  are  placed  in  respect  of  each  other,  thus  : — 

^  o  and  they  sing  them  a  few  times  over.     I  then  write  them 

*^  descending   thus  : —    o 

After  they  have  sung  them  a  few  times,  1  write  them  thus  : — 


n 


o   C3 


h    2,    3,    3» 
^csc  they  practise  over  a  few  times. 

r-,  «  "  *^  " 

^^^icb  they  try  to  run  up  and  down,  and  I  seldom  find  any  who  have  a 


2.     L 
I  next  write  on  octave,  thus  : — 
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good  ear  unable  to  do  this.     The  next  thing  I  do  is  to  try  the  compasi 
of  their  voice,  which  is  generally  about  eleven  notes.     I  write  this- 
fteiies  of  notes  on  the  board,  thus  : — 

Q    «^    ^ 

i=*  Q  ^ 

and  the  whole  cla.«s  run  them  up  and  down  a  few  times.  I  then  soui 
the  first  note  of  the  above  seric?,  with  the  class,  pitched  in  tenor  ^, 
and  begin  a  deecending^  scale,  allowing  them  to  accompany  tne  as  J^zzjt 
as  they  can  ;  but  I  continue  it  to  nine  notes  below  the  above  seii^^ 
the  whole  will  then  appear  thus  ; — 


1 


C3 


«   <=>   ^ 


I  next  write  a  note  by  itself,  and  ask  them  which  note  it  is  of  «"l»e 
above  series;  but  as  it  stands  by  itself*  they  cannot  tell  whether  v^^  » 
the  the  1st,  Zt6.  15th.  or  20tb.  I  then  draw  a  line  through  each  ^* 
ternate  note,  thus  : — 

— — o  «J"^^r^ 

-»  ' '  ^^  =^ 


ZMl 


and  ask  them  to  write  me  down  any  one  of  the  notes,  as  the  3rd,  S^^' 
15th  ;  I  then  sound  three  or  four  of  the  lowest  notes,  and  ask  for  the  c^*^ 
I  sounded  last  to  he  written  down  in  its  proper  place*  Thus  I  p^*l 
ceed  through  the  whole  series,  by  which  means  they  see  the  real  us&  ^ 
the  lines.  ^     , 

We  now  begin  with  the  first  open  note,  that  is,  the  note  from  whi*^ 
the  descending  series  begins,  and  run  up  an  octave  ;  this  they  do  t**^ 
or  three  times,  after  which  one  of  them  is  to  hold  out  the  first  not^- 
while  tlie  rest  run  up  the  octave,  the  first  and  la*t  notes  being  held  f^^ 
as  long  as  possible.  1  then  point  out  to  tliem  the  great  similarity  of  tl** 
two  rounds,  1st  and  8th,  and  they  soon  perceive  that  they  are  of  tl^^ 
same  kind,  though  not  of  the  same  j?iVcA  or  height.  I  then  sound  the  Sr^*  • 
4th,  or  .5th  of  the  octave,  while  they  run  up  the  whole  octave,  the  la^^ 
note  of  which  they  are  to  hold  out,  when  they  hear  that  the  sounci* 
which  I  and  they  produce  do  not  unite  so  well  as  the  sounds  of  the  l^^ 
and  8th.  1  then  explain  the  octave  to  them,  showing  them  that  wh^t^"* 
ever  note  we  commence  from,  the  8th  above  or  below  will  be  of  tl»* 
same  kind  of  sound,  though  not  of  the  same  pitch  or  height.  They»^^ 
thus  prepared  for  the  names  of  the  places  of  the  notes. 

We  now  begin  with  the  first  note  in  the  whole  series,  which  is  catt^ 
u  \  the  next  A  \  the  next  c ;  and  so  on  till  we  come  to  the  8th ;  tl^** 
being  of  the  same  kind  of  sound  as  the  first  has  tlie  same  latter  fi;  tbj 
9tb  being  the  8th  from  the  2nd  is  called  b\    the  10th  being  the  Sth 
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t  the  3rdp  h  called  c\  and  so  on  to  the  IStb,  which  is  the  Sth  to  the 
8th.  and  is  culled  a  ;  the  rest  of  the  notes  are  lettered  in  the  same  man- 
ner, ftntl  the  whole  of  the  series  appears  thus  :- — 


-^ 


XX 


a,  b»  c,  d,  e.    f,  g,  a.  b,   c,    d,    e,    f,    g.    a,   b,    c,    d,    e.    f, 

B?  this  process  they  stee  why  only  seven  letters  are  used. 

I  then  nib  out  the  middle  Hnej  except  where  it  crosses  the  first  open 

note,  and  the  children  then  see  that  the  series  is  divided  into  two  por- 

tinas,  each  portion  having  five  lines  and  fonr  spaces  between  the  lines, 

ind  that  the  lower  portion  contains  the  notes  which  /  can  sing ;  the 

portion,  tho^e  which  thejr  can  sing*     I  then   place  the  clefs  at 

[inning*  and  the  series  appears  thus :— 


ro- 


3Ifr 


The  children  are  then  informed,  that  each  portion  is  called  a  stave, — 
that  live  lines  and  spaces  are  counted  from  the  Ijottom  upwards, —  that 
ihe  characters  at  the  beginning  of  the  staves  are  called  ck/s,  the  one  on 
^  upper  s>tave  is  called  the  G  or  treble  clef^  the  one  on  the  lower  stave, 
^«/,  or  bass  clef, — that  the  notes  following  the  treble  clef  are  to  be 
8uug  by  women,  girls,  or  boys,  and  those  following  the  ba^s  cief  are  to 
"Cfiung  by  men. 

By  this  process  they  see  the  real  use  of  the  lines,  ppaces,  and  clefs. 
*od  are  made  to  understand  the  real  compass  of  the  two  staves. 

The  regular  music  board,  made  according  to  the  directions  given  in 
Corner's  Manual,  p.  37^1?  now  introduced  to  them.  An  octa%^e  is  writ- 
tea  upon  it,  commencing  with  low  treble  C,  and  the  intervals  are  ex- 
ited in  the  following  manner  r — from  c  to  </,  is  a  tone  ;  from  d  to  e, 
'•4  tone ;  from  e  to/,  is  a  semitone ;  from /to  g,  a  tone  ;  from  ff  to  a, 
*tone;  from  a  to  6,  a  tone  ;  from  b  la  c,  ti  semitone;  so  there  are  two 
'^^  and  one  semi-tone,  and  three  tones  and  one  semitone,  thus: — 


Semitone, 


Semitone. 


Tone,  tone.  tone,    tone,     tone. 

^e  semitones  fall  between  the  third  and  the  fourth,  and  the  seventh 
*^(i  eighth  from  the  note  we  begin  with,  or  between  e  and/,  and  b  and  c 
^^  the  stave,  naturally. 

They  are  now  informed  that  the  above  eight  notes  are  called  a  scale, — 
*"»t  the  first  note  is  called  the  key  note  or  tonic, — the  fourth  upwards  U 


sot 
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called  the    sub-dominant, — the  fifth*   the    dominant, — the    eevenlti,   tlie 
gfifmbU  or  leading  notc%— and   the  eighth  above  or  below,  the  Qclitt*e ; 
and  are  well  exercised  in  all  the  previouB  lesaona.     The  simple  intermix 
in  the  scale  are  impressed  on  their  njeraories  by  simple  illustration* ;  as, 
if  the  interval  from  rf  to  6  be  an  inch,  how  much  will  it  be  from  ^  to  r. 
or  from  e  to/?     If  the  interval  from  5?  to  ^  be  equal  to  a  penny,  which 
intervals  are  equal  to  a  halfpenny  ?     In  order  also  to  diversify  the  eaer-<^ 
cises  as  much  a  possible,  they  are  required  to  run  the  scale  op  and  dowi^ 
for  a  few  minutes  between  some  of  the  questions* 

We  next  proceed  to  wTite  the  scale  in  ihe  various  keys,  in  the  follow^  , 
ing  manner: — Having  formed  the  scale  in  the  key  of  C,  as  above,  i^^ 
take  d  as  the  key  note,  and  proceed  in  the  same  way  :  from  </  to  e  is    « 
tone  t  from  e  to/  is  only  a  half  tone  ;  but  as  this  is  between  the  feeoric/ 
and  third  of  the  key»  it  ought  to  be  a  whole  tone.     1  then  ehow  them* 
that  Wi  there  is  only  a  half  tone  from  e  to  /  if  /  could  be  nii»ed  up  4 
half  tone  there  would  then  be  a  whole  tone  between  c  and/:  and  here 
1  introduce   the  eharp  |f  to  their  notice,  which  being  placed  upon/, 
thus : — 


"cr^ 


:t^ 
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mnkes  it  a  whole  tone  from  e  to  f  sharp  :  then  from  /  sharp  to  ^is  otjlfi 
a  half  tone,  because  the  /  was,  as  it  w^re,  lifted  up  half  way  betwef^"/^ 
and  g,  by  the  sharp  ;   but  this  half  tone  is  between  the  third  and  fc'jrt 
of  the  key^  and  as  this  interval  ought  to  be  only  a  half-tone  it  is  tv^^^ 
thus  r — 

Semitone. 


Again  from 
a  half-tone 


Tune,    tone, 


j^  to  a  IS  a  tone  ;  from  a  to  b,  a  tone  \  from  ^  to  c  is  onll 
this  being  between  the  6th  and  7  th  ought  to  be  a  wboi 
tone,  the  children  are  therefore  asked  how  it  may  be  made  a  tone;  | 
haps  some  of  them  will  remember  how*  the  interval  from  e  to  /  **• 
made  a  tone  and  they  will  tell  me  to  place  a  sharp  on  c,  thus  t — 


$ 


:x3i 


-^- 


=«3a 


then  from  h  to  c  sharp  is  a  whole  tone  ;  from  c  sharp  to  d  is  only  8  b«If' 
tone,  and  as  this  is  between  the  7tb  and  8th  it  is  right,  and  the  scnlc  *' 
complete,  thus  •.— 

The  children  are  then  asked  how  many  sharps  are  used  in  this  hf,  ** 
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'^'^v  will  tell  me  two,  /  and  c*  these  sharps  are  then  placed  at  the  be- 
.^''>mn'^  of  the  stave,  Uius : — 


p 


-CT" 


-^- 
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id  the  children  see  the  reason  of  there  being  two  shnrps  at  the  begin - 
ttitig  of  some  tunes.  The  scale  is  written  in  the  rest  of  the  keys  in  the 
le  manner^  the  ilat  b  being  introduced  to  their  nodce  as  soon  sia  it  is 
ted  in  the  key  of  F.  By  this  process  the  children  are  made  to  un- 
ntand  the  real  use  and  nature  of  every  character  used  in  music. 
The  children  are  next  exercised  in  the  yariouB  intervals,  such  aa  3rd* 
^tJi,  5tb,  &c.,  thus  I — 


1,        2,        3,        4.        5;  1,        5,  «tc* 

this  ii  done  by  writing  an  octave  on  the  music  board,  and  then  as  I 
point  to  a  note  the  class  sing  it,  holding  it  out  as  long  a»  the  pointer 
rest6  on  the  note ;  this  renders  the  large  sheets  of  exercises  unnecessary. 
The  following  b  an  exercbe  given  to  a  class  of  boys  and  girls  whose 
^g^  varied  from  eight  to  thirteen.  The  lesson  was  only  about  three 
ers  of  an  hour  long,  and  the  children  could  sing  the  tune  perfectly 
rough  without  assistance. 
Having  written  the  clef  at  the  beginning  of  the  stave  thus  i — 


d — What  is  this  ?     Answer— The  g  clef.     Q. — By  whom  are  the 
I  following  this  kind  of  clef  to  be   sung?     ^. — By  women,  girts, 
'  boys.    A  note  was  then  written  thus  i— 


p 


Q*-^What  note  is  this?  A,^g,  Q. — What  key  is  it  in?  A. — c 
f^timd.  Q, — Why  is  it  in  the  key  of  c  natural  ?  j4. ^Because  there 
**  Neither  flat  nor  sharp  at  the  beginning.  I  then  sounded  them  e  Hat 
^^  liie  first  line,  and  desired  them  to  give  me  c  natural  from  that ;  this 
*^^^e,  1  asked  for  g,  and  when  they  had  given  me  that  note»  I  added 
'^^lother,  thus:— 


Wl 
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Ili^  innieiliilel]f  skipped  firom  ^  to  r :  I  then  added  cite  following  umH/^ 
tlie  cIms  iOiiBdiag  eiu*li  note  as  I  proceeded  : — 


\t 


"TT 
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-TT— ^^ 


-^ 


T'i" 


tilif  tiien  sang  it  orer  again,  paming  each  mterral,  thus ;— 


{$ 


'^      i^      Q- 


-^ 


5v       8,        2,        3;        8.        2,        /♦        8. 
after  which  I  divided  the  notes  into  bars»  addtDg  words  in  place  of  Ibe 
intemds.  thus ; —  ~ 


$ 


z^n 


-^ 


jcr 
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^  V^        Xb         thcc,      O  God      of  hosts,       we  pray. 

We  proceeded  m  this  way  until  we  had  completed  a  tnne,  thos :— 


i 


rx: 


zcn 


:]C3i 


-e- 


To    thee,    O    God    of     loits,    we    pruf.       Thy      wont-cd        good*aea 


-O- 


i 


i 


f  >      Q 


E3^^ 


3DI 


la- 


:xx: 


tiord*    re  -   new;         Pniin  BeviPii,  thy    throne,  this     viae     wir  *  Tft, 


i 


-^ €3- 
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*^       And     her      »ad      state       with      pi  •  1^       ^ew. 

As  I  fear  I  have  already  occupied  too  much  of  your  valuable  time*'*' 
spnce,  I  will  conclude  by  calling  upon  my  fellow  labourers  to  give  ^ 
the  benefit  of  their  experience  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  above,  afl" 
not  merely  inform  us  of  the  results  of  their  labours  without  giviflg  J* 
the  process  by  which  those  results  are  accomplished. 

With  tlie  hope  that  the  rising  generation  may  be  taught  to  '*! 
with  the  spirit  and  with  the  understanding  also/' 

I  remain.  Rev.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

12/A  Jirae,  1844.  A  National  School 


Rev.  Sir, — In  consequence  of  your  request  in  the  Journal  for  . 
I  have  taken  upon  me,  to  send  you  a  brief  outline  of  the  system  vth^^^ 
I  have  taught  successfully  in  my  school  for  some  time.  To  detail  tb* 
result  of  my  exertions  would  be  only  a  rehearsal  of  what  your  cott^' 
pondent  has  stated  in  a  former  Journal. 
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of  cnr  wiOigf*  c^fanrche^  li«s  long  ^ 

■  tone  endrelj  neglected;    hutsi 

I  line  pajt  of  our  national  .^ehool^  ^ 

of  die  iodc.  be  the  means  of  establisli..^ 

nc^eded  places* 

ke  Jcnmal  forMaj,  page  ^^^ 

mmf  ftuk  attooeed,  sboiild  take  care  iu~^^ 

m^f  mtanmSiom  i**  on  this  prindp^«» 

^bt  whone  wmmAM. 

A  TtU^Oa   ScBOOLMAfini^ 


AN  ADDRESS  TO  YOLT^'G  PERSONS  IN  WANT  OF 
£MPLOVMBNT. 

[•oiaetliingoftiieM 
nj  pawoDA  \ocki 

^      iui,  BlldsllOWiQg 

tiioie'Wliio  aaderukeit   ttli 

the  dan  of  ] 
«iftteciteblltbiMDti 
_tliei 
hf  Ike  Kttaooal  Society  tor  i 


V  anaj  u  vcre  wiUiag  betfted.** 


TBami  mrt  few  pectoos  who  haTe  not  beards  and  none  can  have  I 
witbont  mingkd  feelings  of  pain  and  shame  and  sorrow,  of  the  i^ 
ranee  t  misery,  and  degradation  in  which  thousands  of  our  coaDtiyiB^ 
are  living  thioi^hoiit  the  manultctcrtng  and  mining  districts  of  E^f * 
land.  We  are  astonished  that  such  a  state  of  things  could  have  exi*t^ 
onknown  to  us*  and  when  made  airare  of  it,  wc  cannot  bear  the  thou; ' 
of  so  much  suffering  renudning'  still  unheeded,  unpitied,  and  unrelie^ 
The  rich  are  ashamed,  amidst  their  abundant  luxuries  and  comibil 
whilst  othera  who  enjoy  less  of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  are  e« 
more  keenly  sensible  of  the  FutFerings  of  those  who  are  ia  want  of  < 
things,  and  without  hope.  According  to  the  words  of  the  apostle, " 
one  member"  of  the  body  " suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it ;*  ^ 
each  of  us,  io  proportion  as  our  minds  are  awake  and  our  feeling?  i^^ 
to  God*s  goodness  and  our  own  unworthiness,  to  our  own  respouiib^ 
ties  and  our  neighbour's  sorrows,  inquires  earnestly  and  anxiousiy«  *^ 
is  the  cause  of  such  extensive  evib,  and  what  may  be  the  remedy  ^ 
them  ?  But  while  compassion  and  a  sense  of  duty  urge  us  forwurti  t^ 
relieve  them,  the  magnitude  of  the  task  almost  deters  us  from  the  »** 
tempt ;  and  we  are  ready  to  ?it  down  folding  our  arms  in  such  hopci<* 
despondency,  or  to  turn  away  our  head,  a*  Kagar,  who  withdrew  to* 
distance,  that  she  might  not  see  the  death  of  her  child. 

But»  if  the  evil  is  great,  let  us  remember  that  it  is  only  to  *ijf« 
viewed  OS  a  whole,  and  that  this  s%hole,  being  made  up  of  a  nuiali^'" 
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iiidtvitlual  inslanccs  of  suffering  ruid  sin,  an  adequate  remedy  for  it  ma]pi 
hi  derived  from  the  confluence  of  a  multitude  of  combined  acts  of  indi- 
vidual kindness  and  christian  love.  The  rich  must  employ  the  means 
"which  God  has  given  them,  undeterred  by  the  apprehension  that  money 
can  avail  but  little  for  the  sup|>ly  of  needful  instruction,  sympathy, 
counsel,  and  christian  example  ;  and  others,  who  may  be  possessed  of 
these  more  precious  treasures,  unaided  by  the  gifts  of  fortune j  should 
kad  themselves  with  a  willing  mind  to  impart  of  their  abundance,  or  it 
maj  be,  of  their  poverty,  to  their  more  destitute  brethren  in  Christ. 

The  talents  which  God  has  committed  to  our  stewardship,  to  be  em- 
ployed for  his  glory  and  the  good  of  onr  fellow  creatures,  dttfer  no  less 
ID  kind  than  in  amount ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  amount  or  the  na- 
Itireof  tho^t;  which  are  entrusted  to  us,  we  are  bound  to  improve  them 
according  to  the  opportunities  which  are  afforded  to  ua^ 
For  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  difliculties  under  which  our  country 
present  labours  from  the  circumstances  noticed  in  the  beginning  of 
tliif  paper,  God  has  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  many  of  the  rich  among  us, 
tu  provide  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  teachers  to  be  placed  in  the 
prindpal  manufacturing  and  mining  districts,  where  the  existing  dcsti- 
ttttioa  is  most  prevalent;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  a  corres- 
ponding zeal  and  willingness  may  be  awakened  in  those  who  have  the 
capacity  of  sharing  in  so  good  a  work  by  taking  part  in  the  actual 
febour  of  it,  being  sufficiently  maintained  and  remunerated  for  it  out  of 
^le  funds  provided  for  that  purpose.  What  offering  can  be  more  aGce[)t- 
ibleto  God,  than  a  devotion  to  his  ser^^ice.  of  the  health,  the  strength^ 
^  time,  and  the  talents  wliich  he  has  given,  by  becoming  masters  and 
ttiwtre^ses  in  these  schools  ;  in  the  hope,  under  the  divine  bkssiiig,  of 
«ing  made  instruments  in  bis  hand  for  pronioting  tlie  eternal  salvation 
of  hundreds  of  those  little  ones  whom  our  Saviour  would  still  take  to 
»it*  wnis  and  bless,  but  %vho  find  no  one  to  bring  them  to  Him  ;  who, 
Wa  and  brought  up  in  the  very  heart  of  a  christian  country,  live 
without  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  God,  and  die  without  hope  in  his 
ttercy. 

An  opportunity  of  devoting  themselves  to  this  labour  of  love  is  now 
Patented  to  such  young  persons  as  have  a  heart  to  feel  for  the  wantB  ' 
*f  others,  and  who  desire  to  serve  God  by  exercising  love  towards  their 
ren,  at  the  same  time  that  they  may  improve  their  own  intellec- 
'^aud  moral  character,  by  being  brought  under  the  notice  and  iutiu- 
e  of  clergymen  and  other  persons  of  higher  attiiinmcnts.  and  who, 
iging  in  a  course  of  life  so  respectable,  may  become  independent. 
e  to  be  a  burden  to  relations  and  friend p,  who  perhaps  find  it 
It  to  maintain  them. 
The  opportunity  alluded  to  is  more  fully  explained  in  the  accompany- 
account  of  the  institution  for  training  mistresseii  lately  established 
the  National  Society  for  the  education  of  the  poor.  In  this  institu- 
bn,  those  who  have  a  mind  to  the  work  are  carefully  instructed  by 
Competent  persons,  and  assisted  in  preparing  themf^elves  for  the  duties 
Of  their  responsible  and  honourable  otHce.  It  is  conducted  under  the 
Superintendence  of  a  lady,  who  by  her  ttilent^,  and  experience  as  a  wife 
~~      a  mother,  is  well  qualified  for  the   situation  ;    and  who^c  cheerful 
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\  i>  a  g:rem  crniis-sion.  The  ntectiii*?^  of  n  cotnmittte*  even  if  no  special  Imsi* 
^^^  i*  Inuviicled,  Las  a  j^ood  etferi  on  tX\e  leacher,  on  ihe  parents  Htjd  on  the 
biWrerL  It  proves  that  an  iDterest  b  taken  in  the  work ;  it  shows  iiiso  that  if 
WTthinff  is  diHie  wron^'  there  is  ii  regulur  court  of  appeal,  and  this  of  iL^elf  is  of 
'  ■  -oruiiice.  When  coinmitleesi  have  c^aised  to  ojcet,  it  has*  always  been 
i  imiinsprin^  has  i^iveD  way,  and  in  oiuety-niiie  cases  out  of  a  hiiii- 
V.*  M.u  ^.hool  luis  mpidly  deteriorated.  There  is,  too,  always  some  business 
f  1  committee :  for  example : — 

1.  They  should  have  before  them  the  receipt*!  and  dishurjemente  since  the 
ft  njeetin^,  w  hether  j;rcat  or  sniall^  as  showTi  by  the  treiL<»urer  s  book. 

2.  A  statement  of  any  suKscrihers  who  have  declined  or  oraitied  to  pay  their 
4ia]  subscription* 

This  statement  leatb  to  explanations,  and  by  a  call  on  the  party  firora  some 
rmber  of  the  committee  a  subscripli^m  is  often  regained.  On  tfiis  occasion, 
s(R,inquir\'  may  be  made  ^  lu  any  individuals  newly  come  to  reside  in  the 
WQ  or  neighbourhood,  and,  if  needful,  a  deputation  should  be  ap^iointed  to 
lit  on  them. 

3.  Whether  the  teachers  receive  the  pence  on  iheir  own  account  fir  on  account 
tlu!  committee,  a  regular  montldy  account  shouhl  be  laid  on  the  Uible  of  the 

aBmittee,  showing  the  suras  received  and  the  amv)unt  in  arreur.  This  account 
^ovldbe  invariably  entered  in  a  separate  page  of  the  uiiuute-lKxik  in  columns, 
!«d«d  by  the  tuontk,  as  follows: — 


iantusry. 


FebruJiry. 


0 


6     fj     0 


0 


Mmrch. 


Sec, 


April. 


Uhft  &e. 


Ws  affording  a  ready  means  of  comparison  between  tlie  same  month  of  each 
5j*t,Ma(l  enabling  the  committee  to  ascertain  if  the  school  be  advancing,  stti- 
^'^ttiy^or  falling  off. 

hu  ^  good  rule  to  allot  the  6rst  twentv  minutes  or  half-hour  to  financial 
^Ktm.^  alone,  and  when  a  collector  is  employed  he  should  attend, 
^ft  1*he  attendance  of  children  being  thus  bioughi  forvvjird,  it  should  always 
^Bi»  subject  of  minute  iu»|uiry.  The  names  of  ilie  children  absent  during 
^  week,  and  the  reason  given  by  tlie  parents  for  such  absence  when  called  on 
"y  ibc  teachers  on  the  ^Saturday,  should  be  produced-  I'he  teachers  should 
**n>ehcfore  ihft  comnuttce^  and  tlic  list  be  gone  retrularlv  through. 

Kifinbers  of  the  committee  will  frequently  by  this  meaufi  get  vuluable  infor- 
J^^ion  relaliug  to  the  stiite  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  of  tluir  disposition,  as  of  their 
^ily  wanis,  and  by  a  word  in  season,  after  the  committee  is  over,  may  often 
*cue  the  children  from  the  street  and  restore  ilicni  to  the  schoid. 
^.  When  children  are,  by  whatever  means,  admitted  free,  or  paid  for  by 
■^table  perwns,  their  names  and  attendance  should  be  specially  reported  and 
Bt circumstances  inquired  into,  it  being  ver>  undesirable  that  free  tickets  or 
^idmissions  should  be  continued  when  distress  has  ceased. 

^^  When  the  sc'hool  is  large  and  the  number  of  absentees  or  free  children 
Jteiderable,  at  least  once  a  quarter  the  list  of  names  should  be  di\  iiled  umon^st 
^different  members,  and  every  individual  undertake  to  cull  on  a  limited  num- 
'^'^ frjMining  to  the  nenl  committee  the  cirtumstiintes  of  each  case.     This  will 
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le  fuHowin;?  hints  on  specifiv  minor  duties  may  noi  be  without  their  ase. 
It  iii  very  desirable  ttutt  the  appointed  \  i&itor  should  aiteiid  ou  Moiidaj 
sofficientlr  e^riy  to  ;ijisist  the  teachers  in  collecting  the  weekly  pence, 
to  superintend  the  admission  ofcbildren ;  hy  the  hitler  Jtn  at'i|uaintauee 
often  made  with  the  parents,  and  an  iniercouTse  eomnu'nfed^  which  may  after- 
viidi  be  of  much  importance  to  the  well-heinj^  of  the  children. 

%  When  children  are  l»rotig^ht  Vi  be  admitted  free,  at  the  recommendation  of 

sabscribei^  visitors  sliouId,*rt/>er  xrkooi  hours ^  as4;eriaiu  ihemsehetii  or  take  care 

liiit  the  teacher  ascerLiinSf  that  they  are  c^*i*es  of  real  chaiiiy . 

3,  Every  HchojJ  ouj^ht  to  Imve  plainly  writleo  on  a  shue  or  hlack  booiTil,  the 

'^''^r  of  children  in  atiendance,  morning  and  allenioon,  as  well  fi&  the  immher 

>e$  00  the  books,  thus: — 


Names  on  the  l>ooks 

Moniirjg^ 
Afternoon 


Atiendiince 


84 

m 

60 


attention  of  the  visitor  should  he  constantly  directed  to  this  statement, 
inquiry  \*e  mtMie,  when  the  school  is  over,  for  the  absentees  and  the 
of  ahsence. 
Every  Saturday  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  visit  the  parenia  of  the 
children  absent  during  the  week  (unless  presented),  and  lo  make  out  a  list  i/f 
■•'■'-<  of  such  chdikeu  and  of  the  restsuns  ^vcn  for  their  ahsence.      This 
I  be  carefully  i^one  over  with  the  teacher,  and  in<|uiry  made  into  the 
...  w-iiices  of  each  case, 

A  siinihiT  inquiry  shovdd  be  made  for  children  late,  either  on  the  particular 

'Of  vistiitig^  or  hnhitutilly,  and  a  vi>;it<>r  will  often  do  much  fjood  by  «'sdlin^ 

^nillie  parents,  when  the  efl'orts  of  the  teacher  have  Ikilpd  in  prtsduce  pjinctiudity, 

^•ring^  in  mind  that  it  is  by  pjitience  and  chrj«itirtn  kindness  that  the  poor  arc 

to  do  even  tliai  which  is  obiiously  for  their  children's  beneiit, 

Evcfy  schotd-rooni  should  in  like  mauner  have  a  tiible  hung  up,  shtiwnng 

ought  to  be  the  employment  of  every  half-hunr  in  the  day ;  and  altliough 

'  accuracy  may  not  be  ncces^^ary,  the  visitor  should,  affer  sehtml  hmirs,  ask 

in  explanation  when  any  material  vaiiation  has  taken  place. 

♦-  ^Init'^rs  sh'iuld  take  notice  when  the  suhoobnxim  re<|uires  ventilation,  and 

•Id  to  remark  when  it  is  not  swept  clean  in  the  mominfjr,  and  between  the  school 

Writhe  phiy-jT^round  betn;^  kept  Iree  from  litter,  bits  of  paper,  or  iinv  thing  of 

*^tki!id  ;  alst*  if  oti  the  Monday  the  school-room  does  not  appear  to  liavc  been 

'*)lwtLshed  on  the  previous  Saturday,  and  the  play-i^-ound  swept;  noticing  also 

^bta  the  windows  want  cleaning  or  the  walk  sweeping  down  ;  tor  whoever  may 

•« employed  to  do  these  things,  the  teacher  should  be  responsible  thai  they  arc 

IJpeTly  done. 

^Hk  1(  is  also  desiralde  to  notice  when  the  hats^  cloaks,  Scc.^  of  the  children^ 

^^■ot  neaiiy  arranged  In  the  place  appointed  for  them,  nnd  at  the  close  of  the 

^^H  given  out  in  an  orderly  manner,  none  being  left  hehind  hy  the  children. 

P^P  Vt^torf^  should  inspect  the  cnpbfiards  where  the  lessons  are  kept,  and 

f  "iftarl  if  they  are  left  dirty  or  untidy,  <ir  the  lessons,  brH*ks,  Sec,  not  neatly  put 

5**j ;  if  any  anj^ear  out  of  repair  it  should  be  p<>inted  imt,  and  the  smallest 

«»cliife  itAipped  by  a  little  p^iste  or  glue.      Lessons  thuji  dealt  wiih  last  much 

^1^1  tliiui  when  the)'  arc  neglected  ;  where  the  numher  of  lessons  is  considcr- 

**'le»  the  visitor  for  the  last  week  in  tlie  month  should  go  over  ihem  regularly, 

**d  entiT  a  memorandum  of  their  state  in  a  book,  which  shoiild  always  he  kept 

"^nhe  rmiarks  of  the  olBcial  visit«ir. 

J^A  If  the  teacher  be  dressed  ton  fine,  or  be  untidy,  or  irregular  in  hours,  it 
*Wld  he  kindly  potntrd  out  after  xth^of  hours.  Christian  faithfulness  in  notic- 
'*i  tW  beginning  of  cvik  in  tnis  respect,  before  they  become  «o  seriotis  as  to  b^ 
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INHTIlI<'rinN  WITIIOirx  RELIGION  NOT  WORTHY  OF  THE  N.UI 

I  do  not  \A;irv  much  faith  in  the  philosopher  who  pretei 
I  \vi\)iv  whirh  dovolops  tlic  passions  is  an  instniment  for  their  i 

whcrv  ihrro  arc  the  most  desires,  there  is  lil^elv  to  he  the 

most  iihsiinencc  in  their  p^^tification. — France^' Social,  Lite 

/»V  //.  t.i/thm  liuhnr,  vol.  I, p.  \94, 

On  ihe  uImhc  extract  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  remarks: — I 
I  thoiity  t»r  Mr.  L.  Hiilwer,  in  supiM)rt  of  the  preat  principle, 

of  lirni  and  sound  religious  faith  can  he  an  efrectnal  restrain 
I  mm  ;  that  any  sclieme  of  instruction  which  does  not  inclu 
hdr  and  fundamentiil  particular,  is  unworthy  the  nameof  edi 
1  Hxrtt'r's  Chanft\  thliirn'd  in  1 83l>, />.  2t>,  Xote. 

TIIK  0ATKCHI8M  A  LITTLE  LinRART. 

The  cattH'hism  is  tlie  very  prrammar  of  Christianity  and  oi 
I  they  who  understan<l  every  part  of  their  catechism  thoroughl 
I  rant  of  any  thin^  which  a  plain  christian  need  to  know. — H 

IIISIIOP  LAW  ON  CATECHISING. 

_  Hy  catcohisinjr,  I  mean,  not  the  procuring  of  the  catechis 
I  few  times  hy  role,  nor  tlie  delivering  of  any  stated  discoui 
llhcNO  ntay  he  of  gnvil  use  in  their  tuni) ;  but  the  free,  fre^ 
le\er\'ise  of  young  lu^rsons  iu^^U  they  thoroughly  unden 
IpwvH,  the  meaning  of  oac^^^VMphrasc, according  to  tht 
l«Mhes«  c\|M^ri(MKH*,  and  def  ^^Brement ;  thus  leading 
|thiijua|UMb  U\  srnsc ;  fot  ^^BKiffhts,  and  fixinir  the 


nATTRR^HA    TllAIPflKG    XN^TJTXTTlOH * 

EtHTr.tTMS  orr  ok  school. 
It  i^not  mere  reading  and  wTiiin^  wbich  constitutes  the  eductttioti  of  a  peo- 
ple-   Tlie  fontjs  of  pulOic  laws,  the  conscioitsness  i>f  freedom,  the  antienl  heri- 
!  of  historical  alt£ulinieiit,  ihe  local  ai^f^ociatiuns  of  vinag;e,  to^ii,  and  coun- 
?  transmitted  usages  of  doiiirstic  life,  and  sliil  more,  the  eniiolding  pre- 
1  af  a  pure  faitli  and  a  scriptmiil  wtirsliij>— these  have  not,  during  so  many 
,  sked  Uieir  influeocc  over  Britain  in  vaiu. — Archdeacon  Wilhcrforvc. 

IXTF.LLEt'TrAT.    MODESTY. 

I  should  never  esstiraate  the  soundness  of  prineiples  by  our  own  ahility  to 
ndtbem  ;  or  coiviider  an  objection  as  unanswerable  to  which  we  can  find  no 
rcplj.    It  is  an  absurd  self-contidcnce,  especially  in  a  youn^  person,  to  ahandon 
'**• ---ciples  as  S4>on  as  he  may  find  himself  worijled  In  art^nment     There  is 
nee  against  flippant  sopliistry  so  eflertunl  as  an  iniellifreot  mode^^iy, 
^  jK^nuiue  fiminei^s  of  mind  con.si^ts  greatlv  in  an  habitual  recolleutiou 
ruwn  modeiute  powers  and  acquirt*ments. — 'taifhrt  ElemenU  of  Tkttmjht, 

A    LOOtt    BErrEU   THAN    A    BLOW. 

If  ere  it  chanced,  as  sometimes  chance  it  mu^t, 
iliat  one  among  so  many  overleaped 
The  limiu  of  eontiol,  his  i^^enile  eye 
Grew  stem,  and  dairied  a  severe  rebuke  ; 
Hin  frown  >va>4  full  of  terror,  and  bin  voice 
Sbook  the  delinquent  with  such  tits  ot  awe 
As  leit  him  niJt,  till  jreniienee  bad  won 
Lost  iavoui  back  again,  and  closed  the  breach. 


Ctfittiiiis  Sdjool^ — liuU^  RXiH  Mcgiilatioud. 


BATTKRSEA  TIlAtNINOi    INSTITITTION, 

^^*\ — ^The  Batters^ea  Traiuiufj  Institution  is  intended  to  prepare  vouajr 

^  natiomd  schouhnasters ;  ehietly  for  the  nianutucLuiin^  and  niininf;  di^- 

They  are  to  continue  ixs  studeuts  one  year  or  tbereabouLs.     Alter  the 

tion  of  this  pi'riod,  if  they  have  conducted  themselves  well,  and  made 

kble  improvement  in  their  learriin^^  llu  y  will  be  considered  eligible  for 

^U  in  union  with  the  National  Society. 

m$  etiijihte  «<  ittt/tents. — It  is  desirable  that  none  should  apply  for  ad- 

who  are  under  twenty  or  over  thirty-six  vears  of  a^e ;  and  they  are 

itly  requested  to  consider  bcforeiiaiul  tiie  conmtitins  and  re^dations  eon- 

l  in  this  docnnient,  in  order  that  tliey  may  come  duly  prepared  to  tulfil 

itinn   rf^fuired  in   rtcmmnending. — The    re\crend   the  cler^  and  oilier 
of  the  church,  who  may  he  desiired  to  |^i\e  certilieates  and  si^^'o  or 
#rs;gii  lesUmiaiials,  are  r^^sjiect fully  requested  to  so  cautiously  imd  consi- 
*ly ',  rememberinj;  the  serious  barm  which  they  may  occasion,  by  recom- 
<tiug  persons  for  ailniissjon  into  training,  of  whose  good  character  ihey  have 
"^l  full  pergonal  knowledge. 
^  ,  \i\ — Apfdicauts  for  admis?tion  most  pivuluce  a  certificate,  si^t'd 

I  tan  of  the  district  or  parish  wbeie  ihev  have  last  resided,      fhey 
i»i  MMi  |i»r\«ard  testimMnials  ot  ilieir  uiinal  coikuhI   ;in<l  cbrislian  deport- 
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tttf  pupil'ieftcKeiB  will  devotc'  some  hours  a  da^r  during;  the  lajst  fotir  monthM  of 
thfii  tfcjtii  tc>  attendance  at  that  school ;  having  chutes  there  ajsipncd  them  under 
1  lie  supenntendence  of  Mr.  Maclpod*      They  will  alsu  be  re*iiiired  lo  assist  in 
[.^euiu^iLod  household  wark,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Liim. 

Thomas  Jackson^,  M.xA.,  Prini^ipaL 
%*  DoQEtions  of  books  for  the  Lihrary,  and  s^pecimcns  ofiDanufacture,  fossils, 
&c.,  for  the  Muf^euni,  will  lie  rncst  ihaukldly  received^ 


AV  L^ — QneitionM  lo  b^  anjtwertd  PEii«oNA.LLY  Htf  tvety  candidate  for  admiuion 
Of  a  probationer  into  the  HaUet»ea  Training  Institutimi. 

Scripture. 
Gir«  loroe  nccoutit  of  the  life  of 
WW  does  Scripture  tell  us  respecting 
Eiptoin  the  doctrine 
Sibow  from  Scripture  that  we  are  bound  to 

Liturtjit/. 
Gire  sume  historical  account  of 
Urn  dites  tlie  Rubric  direct  coneerain^ 
8Ww  that  the  Liiurjry  recognihcs  the  doctrine  of 
Wkt  k  stated  in  the  XXX IX  articles  concerning 

Hiiior^. 
Mcodou  some  remarkable  event  in  the  reign  of 
M  wfaHi  period  occurred 
Gi?e  lome  account  of 

English  Grammar. 
Define  a 

Write  a  sentenoe  containini^ 
Nirae,  Hs  jmrXs  of  speech,  the  words 
What  rules  of  syTitax  are  exeniplilied  in  the  sentence 

Arithmetic. 

Multiply 
Dhide 

present  in  the  denomination  of 

"flat  cost  at  per  ^ 

tf  cost  what  will 

If      men  perform  a  work  in         dayft,  how  s*)on  will        men  do  it  ? 
If      men  in         days  of  hours  loiif?,  Imild  a  wull  feet  longi 

feet  high,         'and  feet  thick ;  how  raatiy  men  in 

^^i  of  hours  long  can  build  a  wall  feet  long,  feel  high, 

•«J  feet  thick  ? 

Cwiputc  the  simple  interest  of  for  it  per  cent. 

|J^  fttinnm. 

Add  the  fraetiona. 


'^^'^'^Paper  to  he  filled  np  hif  every  Cttndidate  for  adnmsion  as  a  Prohationer 
into  the  Battersea  Train  huf  Inslttutioju 

Btitig(ie«irou5  of  obtaining  admission  as  a  probationer  in  the  National  So- 
^^fi  Institution  at  BatterseaT  I  do  hereby  declure^  viz. — 

(\)  That  the  answers  to  the  following  questions  are  given  truly  and  with- 
^  tcsenre. 


Ti4  Skb  aftd  baptised  ? 

ix  ominoaSMm? — and  1 


fl|.  C— «ftM  viv.  3L  »f  saofic  ^i  mrnmiim^  f^  Lord's  supper  ? 
fl^  3L — Bfw  liKc  ^MPV  p««  Wcft  a  zcfvlar  otaamiicuil  ? 

If vic^fiL  :3if  «;£:&«•;  Wvanxigr  most  be  piodac 
<l|^  XL — ^  vi«.  3wr*f  «rr  ^^a^tksem^  sttse  ^  budcs  and  ages  € 


^  Tk — T#  "v^iK  laar  4r  <  lig  iul  wwe  3ra«  bsooglit  up  ? — B 
mm.  ^r&  S:  ^ — ^^sk  ym.  igygsack<d  i»  tke  oade  ? 
^   ^  ^  — &IW  W<v  Via  Vm  CBfifnneil  fer  ^  last  four  jeais 

%)  ^K — VW«  tm  ^nf«  Br^fic  at  iks  pcHcnt  time  ? — How  ] 

%)  !:  t — Bflsir  v««  HR^  ^tte  «r  f<  '■■■!!  iBcoBbiaiiees  of  ai 

%^  r:* — K««9  \xHc  lihr   vmwk  «^  Ff ?W   ^   thiitr-two   { 

^«^i£Ihftc^  vIbcSl  jor  ciMiscv^  W  ^  ^ixirtT  lor  ymi  maintenan 


Tin  «wrax2K  t.  tss  aar.  vuxiam  nosaLar. 
C^v#  ff  Qfem*  Andk  Wmimmmier^Jmme  3. 

T>M  :S)iJfailmJ^&ra<ni>  h^mi  the  fvt  of  the  Marehioiiesi  of  Hasi 
ll«t  f^iB^ilin  <^  iW  iiaft—  Mm^mu  Iwr  mb,  applied  to  the  court  fo 
«f«Mi  )^  <M^«bibat  to  sImmt  oBse  vkj  aa  iaformatioo  in  the  natui 
rtmfk  9fts>ittdi  «»j«  WfiMLcaSii^afvaa  kis  to  show  br  what  aathori 
)^  vidikir  /t''  iMfitrr  «^  ese  Hi^^Mtkl  aad  Free  Grammar  School  a 
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:  Ewl  of  HuQtingdou,  the  Earl  of  Chesterfieldp  aud  Sir  Tlioma*  Gerard,  and 
'  bein,  froul  time  lo  time.      At  a  later  period  an  act  of  ptLrliament  ulie  3rd 
Gcofge  IV,,  c  38,)  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  reguluting  all  the  affairs  of  the 
institution ;  and  by  the  20th  sectiou  of  that  act  it  was  provided^  that  if  ut  any  time 
the  Eorl  of  Huntingdon  t>1iould  be  a  minor,  the  en^artiiao  of  such  heir  should  he  and 
act  as  governor  of  the  hospital  and  grammar  school,  upon  the  part  aud  behivlf  of 
such  heir.      It  appeared  thut  Sir  John  Gerard,  the  descendant  of  Sir  Thomas  Ge- 
rard, ill  &  Roman  Cathohc,  as  his  ancestors  have  always  been,  and  that  neither  he 
nor  hij  predecessors  have  ever,  up  to  tlie  present  occasion,  in  any  manner  inter- 
fered in  the  uoniination  of  the  master,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  concerns  of  the 
ia«ututiou.      1  he  person  who  filled  the  situation  of  master  before  the  present  de- 
fendiuK  v^as  the  Kev*  Dr.  Sleap ;  and  in  consequence  of  some  circumstances^  whiih 
t      »«rc  not  stated  upon  the  present  oceuaion,  it  was  iu  the  early  part  of  3  H4 2  proposed 
to  the  Mtti-quis  of  nasiitjgs  aud  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  another  of  the  governors, 
thit  Mr.  Mo^^eley,  the  defendant,  should  be  appointed  to  act  for  a  time  as  the  de* 
^^uiv  uf  Dr.  Sleap.   To  this  propostd,  which  waa  made  by  the  father  of  Mr.  Moseley, 
^Ble  Ittlc  Marquis  of  Ha^tini;*  expressed  his  unwillingness  to  accede,  through  an 
^H^pr^hcnsion  that  >tr.  Moseley,  upon  the  ^ound  of  MUch  appDintment,  would  ad* 
v&nce  1  claim  to  the  mastership  upon  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy*     His  tordshipi 
however,  was  ultimately  induced  to  concur  in  the  appoiutment,  upon  receiving 
llttlei  from  the  elder  Mr.  Moseley,  os^iuring:  him,  in  the  strongest  language,  that 
BOidv&ntage  would  be  taken^  upon  any  future  occasion,  of  the  position  which  the 
|ll*».Mr.  Moseley  would  acquire  by  his  being  appointed  to  the  situation  of  deputy 
'^l>r.  Sleap.   The  doctor  havinj<  died  in  October,  IB42,  Mr.  Moseley  immediately 
L  apon  him  to  act  as  the  master^  attended  the  meetings  of  the  board  of  manage- 
" '  I  that  capacity,  and  received  the  congratulations  of  his  friends  as  being  La 
l^pUsessioD  of  the  situation.      The  late  Marquis  of  Hastings  was  ven,'  ui!tch 
innoyed  at  tlits  result^  but  received  a  letter  from  the  elder  Mr.  Moseley,  which  con- 
dudtd  by  stating,  that  if  his  lorduhip  would  sanction  the  appointment,  he  would 
iWuferupoa  Mr.  Moseley  aud  his  son  the  most  lasting  obli^'ution.    About  the  same 
tuc  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  who  was  upon  the  point  of  going  abroad,  wrote  to 
"  krquis  of  Hustings  to  state  that  he  (the  Earl)  was  informed,  that  upon  the 
"  uent  of  Mr.  Moseley  to  the  situation  of  deputy  master,  it  was  understood 
Sahould  receive  the  head  mastership  whenever  the  otbce  became  vacant.    The 
i  of  Chesterlield,  in  conciusion,  informed  the  Marquis  of  Hasting!?,  that  as  be 
'UcciTcd  Mr.  Moseley  to  be  entitled  to  the  situutiou,  be  bad  thought  it  his  duty  to 
^  liii  signature  to  his  appointment.    Lord  Hastings  then  wrote  to  the  elder  Mr. 
MoNricy^  denying  that  any  such  understanding  had  ever  existed,  and  refusing  to  sanc- 
tioti  ihe  appointoicnt.    In  these  cireumstancea  Mr.  Moseley  had  recourse  to  Sir  John 
Gcranl.who  up  to  the  present  ocritsion  had  never  in  any  way  interfered  in  the  ap- 
pDiQUucnts  of  any  of  the  officers  of  tlie  charity ;  and  in  the  absence  of  Lord  Ches- 
'        I  upon  the  continent,  and  without  giving  any  intiniatioa  lo  Lord  Hastings 
f«uch  proceeding,  Mr.  Moseley  procured  the  si i; nature  of  Sir  John  Gerard  to  the 
[  Jppciiitmcnt.    To  the  title  of  Air  Moseley  to  hold  this  office  iu  these  circumstances 
P^MCfe  were  two  objections — tirst,  that  a  meeting  of  the  governors  ought  to  have 
gccn  convened, for  tlie  purpose  of  confirmiug  the  appointment;  and  secondly, thul 
f  John  Gemrd,  being  a  lloman  Catholic,  was  by  law  expressly  disabled  from  in 
wy  taaaDcr  concurring  in  such  appointment  at  alt.     In  support  of  this  position 
Iwf  lc4rned  counsel  referred  to  several  of  the  penal  laws,  conimeneing  with  the 
^^  Aati»  statute  2,  c.  14,  i.  1,  which,  after  hu%ing  recited  other  statutes  of  the 
f. jtraes  I  and  of  William  and  Mary,  went  on  to  provide  that  every  Papist 
aking  profession  of  the  Popish  religion  should  be  incapable  to  nomi- 
^  to  tity  school,  hospital,  &lc.,  and  tbut  every  such  nomination  should  be  utterly 
rftiii  to  all  mtcnts  and  purposes  whatever.    Several  succeeding  statutes  had  passed 
^n  liic  »amc  subject,  and  they  all  contained  a  proviso  that  nothing  contained 
^«*Tt^n  thould  be  construed  so  as  to  enable  any  Papist,  &c.,  to  nominate  to  any 
L  •chop^  benefice,  hospital,  Ac.,  repeating  the  lungnage  previously  used  in  the  statute 
I  ^  Aaa.     The  learned  counsel  then  proceeded  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Eman^ipa* 
*»ot»  ^rt,  the  10th  Georg^e  IV.,  c.  7.  ».  H»,  which  enacted  that  nothing  iu  that  act 
*^^l«l  be  couMdcrcd  lu  authorising  any  Roman  Catholic  to  give  any  vole,  ot  \w 


mi  Ifcc  bospital,  am 

Ike  imiit  of  the 
i  ia  tike  B|i|KUDt- 
9Mjf  m&mmet  to  eonctir. 


rale  fc^ectiiis  file  I 

«s  to  tlie  Qcreantj  of  tlie 

five  yean  in  the  town  ox 

rtiB  fe^oexice  whcm 


to  ftll  prin       — 
at  the  schooiU-^ 


cr  to  bmg  tliein  witMn  the 
iras  ttot  iatoided  to  be  oi 


be  altcfed,  ao  a»1u>  mi 
a  kmm  jUt  period  of  fi 


r^gmraai^  t*  fctarK^ 


Twfi 


^  eCllie  daril^, 
tiaWfatiiBrtk 

r  Wvoae  BveclMs  lae 
a|,ncd  wkk  tbe  present 
eriYe  £3M  a  jeir.    It 


Mi]ir.iiaiiipCltti3e.l 


«C«IIS^  6te  minutes  of  a  decree 

SckooL  in  Cheshifv,  and  the  adminis- 

•■•  iMndcd  b J  Sir  John  Deane  in  1^61. 

f  of  Ihe  aaaitcr  «ru  £12  a  year.    The 

of  tiie  chan^  had  been  conducted,  hjid 

»  fdl  in«  be  should  re- 

it  did  HOC  bind  the  chaiitf 

r,  contended  that  a  fefcfeoee 


Mr. 

dKwIdhe&eefeedloiBqiaiiewhalvaBdiie  to  him. 

]ktr,  Bateler  mad  Mr.  Steere.  far  the  Umlto,  insisted  that  the  ioqmry  should 
be  I  united  to  what  was  dne  to  htm  aeootding  to  the  foundation  allowjuice. 

Uii  lloaovr  (Sir  James  Wigiani)  directed  an  inquiiy  of  what  was  due  to  the 
■aattr  otti  of  the  revemua  of  the  chanty,  with  libem  to  state  special  drcum- 


snd  if  it  should  be  fbimd  that  £12  a  jtar  onbr  was  payable » then  what 
OB^t  to  be  allowed  Ibr  the  time  put ;  and  that  in  settling  the  schi^me  for  the  re- 
nklion  of  the  schoot  regard  should  be  bad  to  the  met  of  the  Srd  and  4  th  Victoiis 
^Sir  Biudky  WiloPtot's  act),  allowing  writing  snd  ariUuDetic  to  be  taught  ta  en— 
dovied  grammar  schools. 


laoscHOXGKa^*  compaxt  t.  tsk  ATTouraT^easmAi. 
Appmk,  H9m9r  ^f  Lord»,  Jmte  7. 
fTht  Pt*n  pmml  mn  Lav4t  Lr*dhwnU  Bnufikmm,  C^UmMmm,  mmd  CampbfU 
Tbomv^s Betton«  by  hb  will,  dated  February.  1724,  gave  the  residue  of  hi*t  cntste   ^o 
the  corporiitiuQ  of  Iroamoiigers  of  London,  upon  trust,  to  apply  the  iucome    o' 
one-half  to  redeem  British  subjects  iAken  by  the  corsairs  of  Atgiers  aud  Borb^^^* 
oae-fourth  for  the  benefit  of  schools  in  and  about  the  nietroi»oli»,  where  the  '"^^ 
gious  instruction  is  according  to  the  principles  of  the  church  of  England,  and    *** 
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tttnomiflf  one-fourth  for  the  relief  of  poor  mctnhers  of  the  Ironmongfrs*  Com- 

poar,  in  n»!i-idemtioti  of  the  care  mid  patns  Ihey  *hould  tuke  in  the  discliar^e  of 

•^f^ii  ists  reposed  in  them.     Since  the  battle  of  Algiers  there  had  been 

noil  '  »  to  redeem^  and  th^  fund  upplicuble  to  that  purpose  had  acca- 

isukuu  Lu  2.^«iiJ,000,      An  information  had  been  tlledl  to  have  a  scheme  framed 

for  the  diirpOKal  of  this  large  fund.     Sir  John  Lrnch,  by  a  decree  dated  in  Novem- 

^t,  1BX3,  had  declared  thereby  no  scheoie  could  be  framed  without  the  sanetion 

of |i«riiament :  but  Lord  Brougham,  in  December,  1S34,  had  reversed  this  decree. 

Ill  August.  1839,  the  master  made  hi*  report,  approvtng^  of  a  scheme  devoting;  a 

«onridernhle  part  of  the  fund*  to  naval  schools,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  wklowt 

*arf  orphans  of  the  officers  and  seamen  who  were  present  at  the  bom  hard  men  t  of 

A%icn;  but  Lord  Langdalc  overruled  the  tnasler's  report  by  an  order  made  in 

December,  1839,  and  dettrmincd  that  the  fund  intended  for  the  liberation  of  slaves 

•hould  l>e  appropriated  equally  between  the  secon<I  and  third  charities— the  schools 

ttati  (he  poor  freemen.     From  this  order  there  was  an  appeal  to  Lord  Cottenhara, 

*lio,  in  January,  1841,  referred  it  to  the  master  to  settle  a  scheme  for  the  apptl- 

^tioQ  of  the  fund  to  schools  throughout  England  and  Wales. 

Fronn  this  tier  tee  of  Lord  Cottenham  the  Ironmongers*  Company  appealed  to 
the  House  of  Lords, 

Mr.  Kinder&ley  and  Mr*  Adams  argued  the  cose  for  the  Ironmongen*  Com- 
pany. 

>!r.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Spuirer  were  for  tlic  Attomey-Gcoeml,  in  support  of  the 
decree  of  the  court  below. 

Their  lordihips,  in  the  course  of  the  arjiument  expressed  an  opinion  that  inos- 
much  as  the  betjuest  to  the  poor  members  was  in  consideration  of  Ibe  care  nnd 
pains  the  company  might  have,  that  there  could  he  no  ground  for  augmentio^^  that 
recompense*  The  doctrine  of  cy-pre*  must  be  applied,  and  there  beins^  no  indi- 
^tion  of  what  the  testator  would  have  done  had  he  forseen  the  failure  of  the  cha- 
rity for  redeeming  slaves,  it  was  consistent  to  take  the  second  charity,  making  it 
**oweTer,  more  extensive,  hy  comprising  schools  ixi  all  part*  of  England  and  Wales^ 
uucead  of  confiuin?  it  to  ^schools  in  London  and  the  suburbs.  The  fjuling  charity 
*■»  general  for  all  British  subjects  who  might  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  captured, 
*niis  vnis  a  reason  for  ti:iaking:  the  second  chnrity  more  general  thao  to  the  wUL 
This  was  consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  cy-pret. 

Their  lord&hlps  finally  dismissed  the  appeal  with  costs. 


flltlUigtUff. 


o^foan  CLASS  t.isr,  easts  a  term, 
1844. 

CLASS    I. 

J^«n,  George  F,,  Trinity  col. 
2p<Wey.  George  G.,  University  col. 
^*>iaptre,  Edward  IL,  University  col. 
*^^l,  £dwanl,  Oriel  col. 

CLASS    It. 

^^*ton,  George  A,  Wad  ham  coL 
^**4rcw,  John  C-r  University  coL 
^**«TTy»  George  C,  Christ  Church. 
^*^<Hc,  Charles  T.,  Queen's  cob 
J*<*<1U-v.  James,  Exeter  coL 
*»«ll,  W.limm  W..  St.  Msry  hall. 
"Jj^'ie*,  William  B.  T.,  Trinity  cob 

?^tt,  John  W.,  Magdalene  hall. 

^^Uiuin,  Henry  S.«  Merton  coL 
V'lUf  11  ear;  R.,  Uoivereity  col. 


Pott,  Alfred,  Magdalene  cob 
Rogers,  Thomas  P»,  Christ  Church. 
Shaird,  John  C,  Bhlliol  col. 
Stessor,  John  H.,  University  col. 
Tristram,  Henry  B.,  Lincohi  cob 

CLASS    tu. 
Bow  I  by,  Henry  B.,  Wad  ham  col. 
Child,  Alfred.  Exeter  col, 
Curtis,  Chnrles  G.,  Merton  col. 
Easum,  Robert,  Lincoln  cob 
Fitz  Hugh,  Wdliam  H,,  Christ  Church. 
Hardinge,  Charles  S-,  Christ  Church. 
Lock,  Chsirles  S,,  Ralliol  coL 
Mackic,  James,  Oriel  col. 
Rigaud,  John,  Magdalene  col. 
Rod  well,  Robert  M„  Exeter  col. 
Stirling,  Wilbaoi  F.,  Trinity  cob 
W'alcott,  Mackenzie  E.  Ci  Exeter  cdl. 
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CLAM    IV. 
Ra^.  r  '     '         '  Chtireh, 

Kirnir.  V,  c^,,  .,v .i  bftll. 

p«reev&l«  EUviuiJ  F,,  Br*»efio*e  cot 
Ptgou,  Hciiry  C*.  Uni^criily  col* 
Sflvn>   Svitiey  G..  Nrw  coL 
Tti  V*  E  ,  Untviersily  ooL 

V  ^tertf  New  Inn  hail. 

WitiittiM-.  .Muoicr,  Uriiversity  col. 
Wiiolcock,  William.  Thnit;  col 

Mkkkt  Gioace  Liodem^ 
Pii«»  Calvrlkt  Claltghtok,    [  g^ 
James  Aucvstits  Hemet,  '' 

Et^WARU    COl>Pttt    Woo^coUBt, 


fn  DimipiinU  MatnrmaHriM  tt  Ph^tUiM. 
5»nt  10. 

CLASftft    U 

Plumpirtt  EdvanluA  H.  e  col*  univ. 

cuk&iis  n. 
Andrew,  Joannes  C,  e  cuL  univ. 

CLA6SIS    HI. 

Hull.  Gulielmu*  W,,  «  AuU,  B.M.V. 

CLARStft   IV. 

Ducker,  Joannes,  t  col.  ^£n.  Na«. 
Egerton,  Geoigiufc,  ecoK  >En.  Nas. 
Lowndes,  Guh  L.«  e  coL  Oriel. 
Peiicoclce,  Gtorgius  M.  W..  ex  Aul.  nov, 

bo«p. 
Pigou,  Hcnricus  C,  e  col.  univ. 
Tuyler,  Carolus  G  ,  e%  JLdG  Chriati. 
Vansittart,  Gtorgtus  H.,  c  col.  Ball. 
Wtlltam«.  MonitT,  e  col.  univ, 

Oxford  Orand  Commemoration, — The 
four  prize  essays  and  poems  which  were 
recittd  in  the  theatre  were  gained  by  the 
following  gentlemen  : — English  essay  on 
The  Prinapk^  and  Object*  of  Human 
Pwnithmmli,  by  C.  E.  Prichard.  li.M,. 
Fellow  of  BallioJ.  This  gentleman  bone 
of  the  sons  of  Dr.  Prichard^  of  Bristol^ 
so  well  known  to  medical  and  generoi 
science  by  his  able  writings*  particularly 
by  his  highly  interesting  and  valuable 
work  On  thr  yatural  Huiuiy  vf  Man, 
and  his  recentty  published  treatise  On 
ike  Mt^tlicai  Juiixjifudtmre  of  insanity. 
The  Latin  essay  ou  "  IJterarum  tiuma^ 
niorum  utilitas,*'  is  by  the  Rev.  Harris 
Smith,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdden  Col- 
leger This  gentletnan  is  hrothL-r  to  the 
Rev.  B,  Smith,  whose  conversion  to  the 
Romisli  faith  occasioned  so  much  sen- 
sation two  ytara  back.  The  Laiin  verse 
"  Triumphi  I*"tnftt*  ^"*''' Rt>mftrti>$/*  is  by 


Mr  ^^win  Pdmer,  scholai 
Colle^,  and  also  Ireland  a 
■ctiolar*  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Ho 
and  Mr.  Palmer,  M-P.,for  £ 
young  gentleman,  who  hafl  al 
to  many  academical  distiti 
one  of  the  foundation  acti 
Charier  House  School*  T 
English  Yerae  b  "  On  the  i 
NUe»'*  and  is  by  J.  L.  Brcrl 
of  the  L'niversity  College, 

The  honorary  degree  of  I 
conferred  upon  the  follow 
guttbed  persons  :  — -  Right 
Powit,  Sir  W.  Coles  Medli 
formerly  Gentleman  Comnu 
nity  College;  Captain  Sir  J. 
M^or- General  Pas  ley,  Royt 
C.B.;  Sir  John  Wither  A 
M.A*;  G.  Bowyer,  Esq», 
Maclean,  Esq.,  M.  P.  for 
Oxford;  VV*  EntwisUe,  1 
for  South  Lancft'ihire;  U 
Talford  ;  G.  B.  Airey  Esq.,  U 
Astronomer  RoyoJ ;  F.  fi 
F.R-S  ;  Professor  Slnive, 
to  His  Intperial  Majesty  t1 
of  all  the  Rusaiaa;  C.  R 
Esq.,  member  of  the  Roytl 
Ermnce. 


^ 


TMit>ertil}f  of  Can 
prize,  for  the  best  translatic 
sage  in  Shakspeare,  Ben  Jot 
singer,  or  Beaumont  and  F 
Greek  verse,  has  been  a^jui 
ward  Thring,  Scholar  of  Kin 
Subject — Sbakspeare,  2iid  p 
IV  ,  act  4,  scene  A,  beginnin) 
was  father,**  and  ending  "  in 
metre,  TVn^am  lambirum 
AcQtakctkum, — Sir  Willioi] 
medals  for  the  best  Greek  g 
tion  of  Sappho ;  the  heat  L 
imitation  of  Horace;  ant 
Greek  and  Latin  epigrams, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Ant] 
the  latter  after  I  he  model 
have  been  adjudged  as  un 
Ode,  Subject— "  Fictaria  E 
demifim  suam  Cantabrigienie 
to  Henry  Newport,  Pembrt 
Latin  Ode,  Subject  —  "  A>i 
meutntn** — to  the  same,  Gre 
Subject — "  Ncm  Fumum  ex 
and  Latin  Epigram,  Suhjec 
tw  Snjllam  c«ipw**i»  vttore  Ch 
to  James  Gcoigc  Curry  Fuaarl 
College. — The  gold  medal  glv 
by  the  Most  Noble  the  Man] 
(tt)  mwrk  his  sense  of  the  res 
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I  her  by  the  ttnivcr*ity)  for 
the  best  exercise  in  Latin  Flexnme- 
I  tcT  Wfne,  has  been  adjudged  to  Wil- 
bm  Johnjon,  scholar  ol  King's  College. 
'  xt — **  Archimedes.'* — The  gold  me- 
inRUilly  given  by  his  Grace  the 
kiiktof  Nonhumberland,  chancellor  of 
iftbc  ufiiver^ity,  to  the  undergmduate 
iVbo  ihfttl  contpose  in  £hgU»h  the  best 
r  putrm  in  heroic  verse,  has  been 
Uo  Edward  Henry  Bickersteth^ 
College,  Subject — '*  The  Tower 

hsfituhfrn  at  Ojr/onl, — ^The  proposed 
hjiot  fct&tute  wft3  thrown  out  in  con- 
n,  JuDe  ft,  »f  expected.     There  is 
JUbt  the  mnjority  would  have  been 
rlir|e»  but  the  Vice-Chancellor,  in 
infidpation  of  thb  fact,  exerciftcd  his 
veto,  at>d  so  prevented  a  scrutiny 
i^Qtn  being  taken .     The  onl y  parts  which 
|Cimt  to  ft  scrutiny  were  the  fint  and 
"hird— the  one  connected  with  l!ie  office 
Itf  curators,  the  other  with  that  t)f  super- 
[■intcnJcnt,  he*     The  middle  part,  which 
Iwkted  to  the  course  of  instruction  and 
llutlet  of  teachers,  and  contained   the 
lobnD]iiiou&  clause  of  '*  Discussions  on  rc- 
^%iouft  and  political  subjects  forbidden," 
^  ^toed  by  the  Vice  ChmceUor  in  the 
**}  thtt  has  been  stated. 

/Viftrf  Jlhi^t  at  Etofi    College. — On 

Thursrisy,  the  24th  ult ,  His  Royal  lligh- 

J*»  Prince  Albert  went  down  to  Eton 

^y  special  tnun,  to  lay  the  first  stone  of 

~*^<»  new  dorroitorief.     Morning  service 

K)k  place  at  8  o'clock  in  the  chapel,  but 

•:  pftrtit  ulftr  proceedings  of  the  day  did 

Dt  commence  until  a  quarter  past   12, 

ken  the  King's  scholars  assembled  in 

cloisters,  and  the  oppidans  in  the 

I  jrard,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 

*    At  about  half.past  12  the  Fro- 

1  PeUowt  met  His  Royal  High- 

Tfhe  entrance  to  the  cloiaters  from 

the  school  yard,  and  attended  him  to  the 

^  ovost's  lt>dge,  where,  and  in  the  adju- 

Ht  gallery  the  procession  was  formed, 

HsUtme  of  His  Royal  Highness.  Lord 

DrjEe  Lennox,  Sir  E.  Bowater,  and  Mr* 

son,*  who  formed  hli  suite  ^  the  Bitf^h- 

of  Lincoln,  visitor  of  the  College  ; 

Provost,  the  Fellows,  the  Masters, 

various    noble    and    distinguished 

e^ts,  and  the  boys,  according  to  thciir 

Hk  in  the  school.    They  then  proceeded 

b  the  chapel,  where  divine  service  was 

rfonned.      Very  few  atraugers  were 

ntr  ■!  the  chapel  wm  filled  by  those 


who  were  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony. 
After  the  service,  the  effect  of  which  was 
very  solemn  and  imposing,  was  over, 
they  proceeded  through  the  lower  school 
passage  to  Weston's  yard,  the  site  of  the 
proposed  buildings.  Here  the  apacu  ap- 
portioned  for  the  performance  of  the 
ceremony  was  enclosed  by  n  temporary 
boarding,  within  which,  around  the  spot 
where  the  preparations  for  bying  the 
stone  had  been  made,  were  raised  seats 
for  the  visitors,  with  separate  ones  for 
the  boys,  and  other*  for  the  ladies.  The 
Prince  as  he  walked  up  to  the  stone  was 
loudly  cheered.  He  stood  at  a  short 
distance  from  it,  with  the  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln on  his  right,  the  Provost  on  his 
left,  and  the  chief  visitors  around  and 
behind  him.  These  last  included  several 
distinguished  persons.  There  were  the 
Bisho[}9  of  Salisbury  and  Bangor,  the 
Marquis  of  CJanricerde,  the  Marquis  of 
Downsbire,  the  Vice-Chnncellor  of  Eng- 
land (Sir  L.  Shad  well),  Lord  Lyttletoo, 
Lord  Rcdesdale.  Lord  Castlereagh,  Lard 
Faversham,  the  Dean  of  Litchfield,  the 
Dean  of  St*  Assph,  the  Dean  of  Windsor, 
the  Vice-Provost  of  Kton,  Mr.  Black* 
stone,  M.P.,  Mr,  G.  Knight,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Hallam  the  historian,  the  Hon.  Henry 
Ashley,  the  Hon.  Captain  Hood,  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  H.  Cuat*  Dr.  Keate,  the 
Kev.  J.  Thnckeray,  Lord  Brownlow,  Mr. 
Neville,  MP..  &c.  The  sort  of  nm(  ht- 
theatre  formed  by  the  spectators  around, 
and  the  immediate  actors  in  the  prof  eel- 
iiigs  in  the  centre*  presented  a  very 
striking  effect. 

The  ceremony  commenced  with  a 
prayer  ofi'ered  by  the  Provost,  and  con- 
cluding with  the  Lord's  prayer,  in  which 
the  Prince  joined  audibly,  and  with  evi» 
dent  sincerity  of  feeling,  Mr.  Drake, 
the  captain  of  the  school,  tJien  delivered 
a  Latin  speech  to  the  Prince,  expressive 
of  satisfaction  at  his  presence  and  auspi- 
cious assistance  on  an  occasion  so  in- 
teresting as  the  foundation  of  ndditions 
to  this  scat  of  learning.  As  soon  as  the 
speech  was  delivered,  Mr.  Drake  stepped 
forward,  at  a  sign  from  his  Royal  High* 
ncss,  and  gave  the  manuscript  into  hia 
hands. 

Then  came  the  ceremony  itself.  Mr. 
Shaw,  the  architect,  of  Christ's  Hospital, 
stepped  forward  with  a  long  glass  bottle, 
into  which  the  Prince  dropped  from  a  : 
silver  salver  a  sovereign,  half-sovcreigOp 
shillings,  sixpences,  and  copper  coins  of 
the  present  reign,  and  put  in  also  a  plan 
of  the  proposed  building,  a  list  of  the 
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iiuilding  committee^  «nd  of  the  nantci  of 
the  authorities  of  the  coUe^.  The  bot- 
tle wns  then  puV  by  the  Prince  into  a 
cavity  of  the  lower  stone  formed  for  the 
purpose*  on  which  he  placed*  even  with 
the  surface  of  the  atone,  a  bra*$  plate 
with  an  appropriate  in»oriplioa. 

Mr  Shaw  then  laid  some  mortar  upon 
the  stone,  and  handed  to  the  Prince  the 
trowel  (of  silver  gilt),  with  which  his 
Hoyal  Highne&s  very  deliberately  spread 
the  mortar  over  the  upper  surface  of  the 
lower  *tone,  which  was  embedded  in  the 
ground.  The  stoue  was  then  lowered, 
Bind  at  goon  as  it  was  fixed  the  Prince 
took  a  small  mallet,  and  by  way  of  form 
walked  round  and  hammered  it.  The 
choir  then  sang  thtt  100th  psalm,  and 
the  Btshop  of  UQcola  pronounced  the 
betiedictioti. 

Shn  Moniifm. — ^The  predse  amount 
of  *'  s«lf  *  collected  at  the  Eton  Montem 
on  Tuerdav,  and  which  hna  hceu  invested 
ill  the  names  of  the  fatherof  the  Captain 
(Drake,  K.S.)  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Haw- 
trew,  the  Head-master  uf  Eton  school, 
is  £1,338,  If.  8il..  being  upwards  of  £100 
more  than  was  collected  in  1841.  This 
is  the  largest  contribution  ever  received 
at  this  fe^itival,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  1814,  when  the  allied  sovereigns 
were  in  this  country,  when  the  amount 
waa  above  £l,.iOO.  After  the  whole  ex- 
penses which  were  incurred  by  the  cap- 
tain on,  arid  previously  to,  Tuesday, 
have  been  defrayed,  the  clear  receipts 
will  amount  to  about  £700. 

Liverpool  CnU^^'ifite  tmtitution. — The 
friends  of  thin  institution  seem  resolved 
by  their  persevering  zeal  and  liberality 
to  place  it  in  the  foremost  rank  amoti^ 
the  great  educational  establishmentt  of 
the  kingdom.  Four  university  scholar- 
Bhips  (tenable  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or 
Dublin,  during  the  whole  undt^rgraduate 
course)  have  been  founded  on  such 
terms  as  to  allow  one  to  be  vacant  evei-y 
year,  thus  holding  out  gieat  inducement 
to  those  intended  fortheumverbities. 

Worcester  Dioresan  SchooL — On  the 
7th  ult.,  the  pupil*  of  the  Training  and 
Commercial  School  of  this  city,  under 
the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  George  Blton, 
curate  ol  St.  Nicholas,  after  attending 
divine  service  in  the  cathedral,  a^isembled 
in  the  chapter  library  for  the  half-yearly 
distribution  of  prizes.  In  the  absence 
of  the  bishop  q^  the  diocese,  the  Rev, 


Canon  I nj^rim  presided-    The  pupih  h  wd 
beea  previously  eitamiined  in  tht^r  Mtt{ 
oua  subjects  of  study^ — by  the  Ret.H 
Stevenson  in  religious  knowled|e^  aj)| 
the  Rev.  H.  Haatingain  classics,  history|1 
geography,   hr.     The  Rev.  H.  ^'ifc 
aUo  exam  11  ^pils  of  the  tuininf 

school  in  I  s  and  a  letter  v 

read  from  huu  t^iiosing  ihefrt*tci 
dit  due  to  them.      The  eiammri*  ct-J 
pressed  themselves  highly  gmtrficd  wtlb] 
the  general  result  of  the  nAramJiiiot. 
but  especially  as  to  the  proftcicnry  di 
those   to   whom   prices   were   awirdflf 
The  examination  of  the  trail uu?  1>|JP'M 
Messrs.  Eaton,  Spooner,   and 
was  particularly  noted  as  hrrhl| 
*h\e,  especially  in  Fairy's  End 
tKles  uf  the  Church,  HtMtory  oJihtPri 
Book,  and  Euclid,     The  Rev.  ContMi  In* 
gram,  previously  to  presetitJng  the  |»fi 
made  some  appropriate  remarks  to  I 
pupils,  particularly  the  success! uUindl- 
dates.     The  Rev.  Mr.  Stevenson.  ifi^t»r 
ing  the  great  satisfaction  I  •'  '«  ^  '^  ' 
general  proficiency  of  the  | 
to  present  a  prize  to  Ihret  ' 
William   Katon,  exhibitjoner.  Gi'**.  i'l'^'l' 
hps,  and  James  Green,  in  approlial^on^ 
the  manuer  in  which  I  hey  h» 
their  examination.     He  fully  i 
in  the  approbation  expressed  by  1 
tui^s,  both  as  to  the  general  state  of  t^^ 
school,  and  the  zeal  and  attention  oftli^ 
maaters.     it   may  not  perhaps  be  i 
rally  known,  that  the  Board  of  Edtf 
tion  have  established  six  exhibitioni^ 
Lib  per  annum,  to  be  granted  to  you^^'e 
men  who  are  anxious  to  qualify  '^    "' 
selves  for  mftslers  of  national  or 
schools.     There  are  now  two  vai-    , 
which  may  be  filled  up  by  Midsumm^^ 
by  properly  qualified  candidates,     Pa^** 
ticulars  of  admission  may  be  known  b^ 
Bpplymg  either  to    the    secretary,  ih^ 
Rev.  H.  Hastings,  rector  of  Areley  Kin^  * 
or  the  Rev.  George  Elton,  at  the  diocene^ 
school,  Sidbury. 

WelU  Dinretan  Tmimng  Stko9t* — ^ 
Tills  institution,  from  which  so  mucb 
was  aiitjcipnted  on  its  establishment«. 
alxjut  five  years  ago,  is  to  l>e  finally^ 
broken  up  at  the  Midsun^mer  quartrf. 
Iv'otwithslandingthe great  saciifice:)  made 
by  the  promoters  and  supenntendenU, 
it  has  been  found  impossible  to  meet  tht 
unavoidably  large  expenses  inthe  ab^eii 
of  assistance  from  the  committee  of  t 
cation.  The  directors  being  unwilhng 
incur  further  rcsponsibiHty»  have*  the 
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\  School. —On  the  1 3th 
_  ;  Hon,  the  Lord  Mayor 
m  occasion  of  the  erection 

of  John  Car^ienter,  the 
le  school*  His  lordship 
ittteep  :iccomp&nied  by  nu- 
(  and  officer*  of  the  cor- 
pther  visitorsj,  proceeded 
6-room  to  the  ^pot 
Appointed  to  be 
ling  of  the  great 
f  south  entrance  to 
The  statue  ^aa  suspended 
»irer  the  pedestal  on  which 
df  snd  the  Lord  Mayor^  at 
r  Mr.  Nixon,  the  sculptor, 
ledcstaJ  for  its  reception,  by 
nc  mortar  on  the  top  of  it, 
s  then  lowered  and  adju&ted 
r  |iOiition,  and  the  tackling 
were  removed,  so  as  to  ex - 
he  full  observation  of  the 
mbled.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Mor- 
ad  master  of  the  school, 
I  appropriate  inscription, 
;ompendiou&  hiator>'  of  the 
rdingto  ft  document  recent- 
I  amongst   the  antient  re- 

carporabon.  The  Lord 
proposed,  '*  Honour  to  the 
ihn  Carpenter,  and  prospe- 
City   of  London   School." 

the  school  passed  in  order 
le  statue,  and  proceeded  to 
I  the  theatre.  In  the  theatre 
for,  in  very  worm  terms, 
I  congratulations  on  the 
t  the  honourahle  and  inter- 
nal to  the  founder  of  the 
after  an  address  from  the 
and  the  recital  of  two  ori- 
kUiona  in  honour  vi  John 
f  two  of  the  senior  pupils, 

P  terminated  with  a  vote 
Lord  Mayor. 

fSchooi.'-Mr^  G.  0.  Mor- 
t  lately  elected  to  the  vacant 
m  Lord  Craven's  foundation, 
iber  of  Shrewsbury  School, 
i  resident  of  the  university, 
ble  that  the  only  other  in- 
niversity  scholarship  having 
1  t>efore  residence  is  that  of 
le  Ute  Bishop  Butler,  Mr. 
ho  woa  elected  from  the 
Bdiool  to  the  Ireland  &cho- 


H«fre/orfi,— The  Rev,  T,  F.  Layn^, 
M.A.,  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cam- 
brld!;e«  has  been  appointed  by  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  to  the  Head  Mosterihip  of 
the  Cathedral  School  in  this  city*  Mr. 
L.  hft^  betfd,  for  many  years,  succesifutly 
eng;ngird  in  the  duties  of  instruction, 
having  filled  the  offices  of  Second  Mas- 
ter of  Oundle  Grammar  School,  North- 
amptonshire; of  Head  Master  of  Cam p- 
dQn  Grammar  School ;  and  of  Head 
Master  of  the  Junior  Department  of  the 
Bristol  Cotlege. 

The  Annireimnf  Meeting  of  the  Charitf 
ChtLLren  at  St.  PttaVs. — This  impoi^ing 
jwsemhlage  of  the  charity  children  of  the 
city  and  metropolitan  districts  was  most 
numcrouily  attended,  and  amongst  thoi^e 
present  where  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Lody 
Mayoress,  snd  most  of  the  civic  officers. 
Besides  a  number  of  the  fa^hionahte 
world,  many  foreigners  of  distinction 
were  preseat,  but  the  vast  arena  on  which 
the  children  vtere  placed  uas  the  chief 
object  of  attraction,  in  number  tliey 
were  supposed  to  be  not  less  than  7,000, 
and  their  neat  and  healthy  appenrance 
was  generally  remarked  upon.  I  he  1 001  h 
Psalm  was  sung  before  the  pravi  rs.  and 
the  reading  pjolms  wcic  chanted  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  choir,  the  silvery  voicea 
of  the  children  joining  m  the  Gloria 
Fat  ri .  Tt:  Deu  m  was  v ery  t  ffect  i v  el y  bu  n g 
by  the  choir  after  the  first  lesson,  and 
the  second  lesson  was  followed  by  JuH- 
iate  Duo,  The  Coronation  Anthem,  "  Za- 
dock  the  priest/*  before  the  prayer  for 
the  Queen,  was  a  sijlendid  performance, 
and  when  the  children  joined  in  the 
chorus,  **  God  save  the  King,"  fitc.,  most 
of  the  congre^tion  taking  part,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  vast  edifice  trembled,  so  power- 
ful was  the  eflfect  of  the  thousands  of 
voices  assisting  in  the  anthem  j  nor  was 
the  concluding  "  Hailclujnh  1"  given  with 
less  effect.  The  Right  Rev.  the  Bisliop 
of  St*  David's  prfached  a  most  excellent 
and  appropriate  sermon,  particularly  ad- 
dressed to  the  juvenile  part  of  the  con- 
gregation. This  was  preceded  by  the 
Lloth  psalm,  and  at  the  close  the  lour 
verses  of  the  Ili4th  psalm  were  &ung. 
The  whole  of  this  intpresting  ceremony 
closed  with  the  magnificent  grand  chorus 
of  Handel,  "  lidlelujah,  for  the  Lord 
God  Omnipotent  reigneth,"  by  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  choir,  and  when  taken  up 
by  the  children  the  noble  composition 
had  a  powerful  effect.  The  congregation 
and  children  left  the  Calherlral  immedU 
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fttdy  lifter;  the  mo*l  cflTectivc  tminge- 

ineiits  having  been  mftdc  hy  iit  officer*, 
I  Vhtcb  were  tjTtcellently  carried  out  by  the 
^  IKilicc,  mt  the  approach^it^     It  was  itAtcd 

thftt  the  collection  bX  the  iloort  amounted 

to  a  very  large  turn. 

Si.  Ann**  S&rifty, — Very  deeply  in- 
teresting TO€Ctingi  have  recently  been 
held}  according  to  annual  ctis^omi  at  the 
Brixton  Asylum,  of  this  peculiar  institu- 
tioti. 

The  Venerable  Samuel  Wilberforce, 
Archdeacon  of  Surrey*  presided  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  May,  at  the  meeting 
of  those  formerlv  *'  girls**  in  the  socio ty*s 
schools:  and  the  Bishop  oT  WtDchester 
presided  at  the  meeting  of  those  once 
**boys/*  on  Wednesday,  June  b* 

The  large  boys'  scho<jl  room  waa 
crowded  on  each  occasion  by  the  nobility, 
patrons  of  the  charity,  the  clergy  of  the 
district  (who  take  great  interest  in  this 
charity,  and  conmbute  vastly  to  its  sup- 
port and  excellent  mansgement),  and 
the  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood,  admit- 
ted by  tickets. 

After  the  customttry  prayers,  similar 
to  those  in  use  by  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knovvledgc,  fervently 
offerctl  up  by  the  Honorary  Ch&ptain,  the 
Rev.  David  Laing*  certificates  of  charac- 
ter (without  which  no  former  pupil  is 
allowed  to  attend),  were  read  aloud,  and 
the  rewards  presented.  These  consisted 
of  Bailey's  Litur^^  for  the  tirst  three 
years*  character  j  HalVs  ContemphHontt 
for  five  years* ;  and  a  truly  valuable  and 
beautiful  f|uarto  bible,  for  seven  years.* 
The  bishop  also  plactd  a  haudjsome  bible, 
the  gift  of   l^rd  Ashley,  in  the  hands  of 


the  boy  by  whom  the  addrts»  *«  » 
impressively  delivered  at  the  tFcetit  tn. 
niversary.     At  the  cloic  of  his  lortiihijj'i  i 
observations,  throughout  which  th«»«-j 
portance  of  having  all  eduotian  i 
rfti^oujt  principle  was  duly  itaprciwdi 
the  children  now  ill  I  he  jocitty'seountr^^ 
asylum  sang  a  hymn.     The  biesaint  i 
pronounced  by  the  bishop. 

NfHtinzham. — The  Biahop  of  1 
has  set  a  euhscnption  on  foot  fori 
purpose  of  providing  the  means  of  «ilO| 
cation,  religious  as  v^  ell  as 
the  poor  of  Nottingham^ 
adjacciit*     A  lay  memhemf  i 
of  England,  connected  with  Nottin^liiDi. 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  hi*hop  tlv«^ 
sum  of  £500,  towards  a  local  fund  f 
the  town,  on  condition  that  a  sufficicf 
number  of  schools  were  provided 
maintained  for  every  palish  and  diitrid^ 
under  the  superintendence  of  their  i 
peclive    incumbents,    and    about  £^ 
more  have  been  already  subscrilH.*d. 
sum  of  £3000,  in  addition  to  the  smoulj 
already  subscribed,  will  be  requi^  ^ 
carry  out  the  intentions  of  the  bii 
and  the  committee* 

Orsett,   EssejT—The   former  ncU 
house  of  Orsett  is  about  to  be  convert 
into  a  diocesan   school,  under  the  | 
tronage  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Ditii 
The  want  of  such    an   institutf" 
been  long  felt   in   the    neighb 
which   baa  been  hitherto  withfl 
school  whatever  available  furthej 
of  churchmen.    *l*he  diocesan 
to  be  opened  at  Midsummefj  fort 
and  day  scholars. 


Co  flur  CoiTC!Efi]0nTirn«  aiitr  llea^irttf. 


A  CoRRespoNDENT  [Edinburgh)  is  anxious  to  know  If  any  statistics  arclfif 
istence,  worthy  of  credit,  exhibiting  the  relative  amount  of  crime,  iinprisonmein**' 
or  immoralities  in  conduct  among  those  females  who  have  been  educated  at  scbo^|^ 
in  which  a  separation  of  the  .sexes  is  strictly  adhered  to,  and  among  those  who  ba^V, 
been  educated  at  schools  in  which  that  sepaiaiion  is  not  attended  to ;  and,  if  o*^ 
auch  Btati sties  eiist,  how  a  copy  may  be  obtained  or  had  access  to. 

Several  instancea  having  occurred  of  late,  in  which  the  P^ditor  has  neglected  f^ 
lend  any  answer  to  letters  requesting  him  to  recommend  schootmasters  and  school 
mistresses,  he  trusts  that  his  corresf  son  dents  will  kindly  understand,  that  he  1 
ihle  to  comply  w^ith  thvir  request. 
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JECTUttE  DELIVERED  TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SCHOOL- 

B  MASTERS*  UNION 

Hir  THEIR  dKlfVAL  MBETiNG  AT  BAVKWELL,  JVNE  26.  1644. 

rt  are  assembled  to-duy  to  encourage  one  another*  and  to  stren^hen 
ich  utber's  bandf>  in  the  great  work,  in  which,  as  teachers,  we  are  en- 
Iged.  The  school  master  and  mistress  iiGed,  I  feel,  everj'  encouragement 
liich  we  can  give.  I  speak  to  those  who  have  daily  practical  acquatn- 
nce  witli  all  the  discouragements  and  ail  the  difficulties  of  our  paro- 
uol  schools,  arising  not  only  from  the  children,  but  from  the  ignorance, 
:^udicet  and  ingratitude  of  the  children's  parents.  I  speak  to  those, 
ho  arc  aware  of  the  very  small  pecuniary  remuneration  which  our 
Aften  and  miatres^e  receive,  and  of  the  difficulty  wliich  many  of 
lem  ejcpeiience  in  supporting  themselves  and  their  families.  But  while 
le  arc  aware  of  these  things,  and  while  we  do  not  see  much  hope  of 
ny  considerable  improvement  in  them,  especially  in  agricultural  dm- 
ictB  like  our  own,  at  the  ^ame  time  we  can  remember  these  words. 
Take  this  child  and  nurse  it  for  me,  and  /  will  give  thee  thy  wages ;  *' 
od  in  the  midst  of  continued  weariness  and  frequent  disappointment^ 
DV  that  seed  which  we  shall  not  find  till  after  many  days.  If  any  one 
ndertakes  the  situation  of  master  or  mistress  in  our  parochial  schools, 
lerely  as  the  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood,  he  will  find  that  liveli> 
ukI  a  very  scanty  one  in  all  probabibty,  and  the  employment  a  very 
rcamome  one*  but  if  he  take  it  fur  the  sake  of  feeding  the  Saviour's 
Uttbft— if  he  take  it.  content  to  bear  the  cross  of  hardship  and  sclf- 
fnial  for  tlie  Saviour's  sake,  then,  my  fellow  teachers,  there  is  not  in 
be  vorld,  (the  ordained  ministry  of  our  Lord  being  excepted),  a  more 
ooourable  and  a  more  useful  office  than  yours,  or  one  which  will  bring 

brighter  crown  of  rejoicing,  when  all  that  is  earthly  shall  have  passed 
wiy. 

For  what  is  the  object  for  which  our  schools  are  formed  ?  It  h  to 
lia  up  the  cliildren  of  our  parishes  in  the  way  in  which  they  should 
^♦Mid  to  give  them  the  means  of  acquiiing  that  knowledge,  which 
*»y  be  necessary  for  them  in  afterlife.  If  a  child  be  taught  to  read 
fty  book  which  could  be  placed  before  it — to  write  with  the  greatt^t 
^Uty,— to  cipher  with  the  most  perfect  correctness* — and  that  same 
'lid  l>e  trained  to  lying,  thieving,  passion,  and  envy  ;  if  a  clvild  be 
%ht  the  meaning  of  every  word  in  our  pniyer^book,  and  that  same 
^  be  not  traioed  to  love,  to  use  that  book ;  if  a  cluld  be  taught  to 
*iniit  the  bible  to  memory  with  the  greatest  exactness,  and  that  same 
M  has  not  formed  the  habit  of  reverencing  the  bible :  that  child  huA 
^  been  trained  as  he  ought  to  have  been* 

\  man  may  be  a  most  excellent  teacher  to  read,  write,  and  cipher; 
hi«  scholars  may  improve  most  rapidly  in  these  thing;* ;  and,  more 
■a  this,  they  may  be  able  to  repeat  parts  of  the  word  of  God,  and  the 
yew  of  our  church  with  wonderful  accuracy,  and  yet  be  may  be  a 
H  inelhcient  schoolmaster,  and  he  may  have  done  a  child  more  harm 
m  good  by  all  which  he  has  taught  him. 
foh.  It.     AUGUST,  1844.  « 
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Ib  Ite  iret  place  to  this  point^ 

oo^t  to  be  to  train  up  ou 

them  to  re&d»  mite,  an 

be  to  lead  his  scholar 

to  Ibnn  their  moral  habits 

and  the  last  to  give  theD 

^e  gmtesl  fvligkitis  infiuence  over  hi 
rf  If  k  be  CnK  m  guwjal  that  we  BUiat  apeak /rom  the  heart  i 
apc^  la  Ae  keait*  I^b  it  cspccialtjr  th^  case  with  regarti  tx 
I  £  Ifa^  aia  vcfj  ^aidc  Id  ifisccfm  whctlier  we  ssj  what  we  fedt 
:  k  tig^  to  teack  tlien  thej  ought  to  feel  Hit 
fliee  over  others  by  feUii^ 
«f  Aor  tkongiHa  aad  gakting  that  current  to 
hf  imtiug  AoM  ^ooglils  into  another  channel;  it 
cfoj-  l€aciier  mast  have  observed,  tiiit 
tbe  dnkfa  alteotioQ  by  followiog  the 
i  af  t^  ML  tlMB  hf  cwpdKiig  ti»e  diUd  to  follow  hisc.  To 
gala  MmOiauL  icli|;iaaa  ■"^■p*^**  ow  bas  dkildren,  a  teacher  rnoft  him* 
•elf  be  a  ttaeere  cbnstiBii ;  be  mnfit  not  teach  ODe  thing  and  pmcti^ 
life,  bodi  in  the  echool-room  and  out  of  tbe 
r»  tbat  be  tnilT  believes  what  he  teaches.  He 
i  DoC  be  rediotts  in  tbe  rdigiiiaa  lemarks  fae  makes»  and  he  must  ^eiu 
fiavoftimble  opportuahies  lor  aiakiii^  them.  He  must  not,  above  at). 
^liiik  tbat  vMoitors  ewi  sapplf  his  pJaee  in  this  matter.  A  child  mtj 
feBacb  anotbcr  cbiU  8Cti|itaffe  bktonr.  or  grammar,  or  arithmetic.  Tbougb 
1  virrj  macb  doobt,  wbether  a  ^lild  can  teach  a  child  anything  in  a  nunc 
effectual  manner  than  tbe  master  or  mistress  tliemselves ;  and  I  coofeit 
I  look  upon  our  system  of  monitorial  teaching,  not  by  any  means  as  the 
best  pbm  for  conductittg  a  acbooK  bat  as  the  best  plan  under  the  eir- 
cumMances  in  which  we  are  often  placed^  with  one  teacher  to  a  100  ^ 
200  children.  If  we  arc  forced,  as  we  certainly  are  in  most  parochial 
schools,  to  use  monitora,  let  the  teacher  take  into  his  oi*n  banditW 
part  of  the  instruction  of  the  school  by  w^hich  he  hopes  to  gain  a  relifi' 
OQS  influence  over  the  children  ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  found  very  to" 
rable.  not  only  to  speak  to  the  children  on  religious  subjects,  eitlicril 
their  separate  classes,  or  with  the  whole  school  formed  into  one  clwii 
hut  occasionally  to  each  child  by  himself,  and  apart  from  the  othei* 
But  1  trust,  my  fellow  teachers,  1  need  scarcely  remind  you,  that  thi 
great  means  by  which  you  must  hope  to  obtain  a  religious  tnfli]fO^ 
over  your  children*  is  by  daily  prayer  (before  you  enter  your  scbooJ* 
rooms}  that  your  teaching  may  be  accompanied  by  that  of  the  spifit  ol 
God. 

As  the  first  object  at  which  all  education  should  aim  is  to  prepare  ioi 
eternity,  the  second  object  is  the  formation  of  good  moral  habits*  1^ 
we  obtain  the  first,  the  second  is  secured,  but  the  second  does  i^ 
necessarily  include  the  first.  A  school  may  have  done  much  to  form  ^ 
good  moral  character,  and  done  nothing  to  form  the  christian  chanicttr 
Now.  it  is  with  reference  to  the  formation  of  the  moral  chanictcr  t^^^ 
I  think  our  schools  are  the  most  deficient,  and  in  many  points  not  oo^) 
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d^cient,  but  actually  injurious  to  otir  children.  I  will  mention  a  few 
i»rticQljira,  for  I  am  quite  aware  that  it  is  by  descending  to  particulars, 
and  those  of  a  very  minute  kind,  that  a  lecture  like  this  can  be  aloue 
ascful 

There  is  scarely  any  habit  of  more  importance  than  that  of  reverence 
for  things  sacred.  Now*  I  have  observed  in  our  schools,  that  the 
Bible»  or  what  in  my  opinion  is  about  the  same  thing*  books  cnntnin- 
ingeitracts  firom  the  Bible,  such  as  the  Parables,  Miracles,  and  Dts- 
oooisea  of  our  blessed  Lord,  are  turned  into  mere  spelling  books, 
CommoQ  reading  books — books,  I  mean,  for  teaching  to  read,  and  in 
Nme  few  cases  even  into  ciphering  books;  any  occasional  numbers 
?hich  occur  in  them  being  taken  as  the  groundwork  for  arithmetic 
qwestiona.  I  have  also  observed  that  the  word  of  God»  and  the  most 
lolemn  parts  of  that  word  are  frequently  read  by  a  class  with  a  young 
nunutor  in  the  most  careless  manner,  just  as  they  would  read  anything 
in  a  spelling  book.  Now,  this  plan  appears  to  me  moat  objectionable  ; 
it  has  a  tendency  totally  to  destroy  that  feeling  of  reverence,  which 
ibe  child  ought  to  feel  to  the  word  of  God.  The  only  excuse  by  which 
It  can  be  justified,  is  the  expense  of  procuring  other  books  as  spelling 
booki  and  reading  books ;  but  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society  has  put 
ottt  90  many  cheap  publications  for  these  purposes,  that  I  think  every 
school  might  atFord  to  have  proper  books  to  teach  spelling  and  reading. 
I  would  especially  name  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man's  easy  lessons,  on 
cards,  for  young  children  in  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society's  supple- 
Bentary  catalogue,  The  Instructor,  and  the  third  and  fourth  reading 
Iwoks  in  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society's  list*  are  suited  to  the  children 
who  are  more  advanced.  The  Bible,  and  those  books  containing  ex- 
bacts  from  the  Bible,  ought,  I  think,  if  possible,  to  be  read  by  each 
dass  with  the  master  alone,  or  at  least  with  a  monitor  able  to  preserve 
the  most  perfect  order.  I  would  trace  many  evils  to  making  sentences 
containing  the  solemn  and  careful  truths  of  our  faith— the  means  of 
teaching  spelling  and  reading.  Nothiog  in  my  opinion  so  destroys 
the  religious  induence  of  our  parochial  schools,  as  this,  connecting  the 
nio*t  unpleasant  and  wearying  feelings  in  the  child's  mind,  with  those 
subjects  which  we  wish  should  only  be  associated  with  pleasure,  and 
c^wnc  before  him  with  freshness  and  interest.  But  while  1  most  strongly 
fcoatmend  that  reading  and  spelling  should  be  taught  in  our  jiarochial 
schools,  as  they  are  taught  in  our  higher  schools,  by  means  of  common 
•ptUing  books  and  common  reading  books,  and  not  from  scripture  and 
I*»iages  of  scripture,  1  am  most  anxious  to  guard  against  what  would 
w^more  to  be  deplored  than  any  thing  which  could  occur-^I  mean, 
*lie  Bible  not  being  read  at  all.  The  Bible  should  be  read  every  day 
^  each  boy  able  to  read  it,  and  every  extract  from  the  Bible  by  every 
°ther  boy — such  as  the  parables,  miracles,  and  discourses  of  our  blessed 
*^rtl,  usually  read  in  our  schools,  and  this  with  the  master,  either  class 
hy  class,  or  several  classes,  or  even  the  whole  school  being  thrown 
^thd,  1  should  prefer  the  master  reading  the  Bible,  or  some  part  of 
^  word  of  God  every  day*  with  each  class  in  his  school  separately ; 
J^tilin  any  school  this  be  found  impossible  i  1  would  have  the  master 
101D  two  or  more  ekases  together,  and  if  he  ''annot  find  time  even  for 
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dniyw  die  wliole  school  iato  one  class,  and  let  as 
tlie  icriptiires,  and  the  lest  stand  hj  and  hear  hm 
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;  k  it  not  €fily  a  die  reft£n^  the  Bible  that  we  want  to  hate  tbe  < 
«f  itfif^Me  Bore  taa^t.      At  the  time  of  prayer  al«o,  mor^ 
I  W  pttd  to  tke  |Ni«tnre  and  behaviour  of  the  chlldrea, 
t  tiMi  tlie  posture  of  the  body  has  a  great  effect  upon  thet 
IIVmM  W  wl,  I  tiliBk«  for  the  children  all  to  kneel  with 
» tlie  mster,  to  raise  their  hands  and  to  close 
I  woqH  BOt  bav€  the  master  begin  his  prayer  till  this 
^  hf  efmj  dbAI.    1  voold  lay  especial  stress  npon  the  chtldrefi 
mig  ihtk  €fe9  t3l  iIm  jxmjtr  is  ended,  as  a  great  means  of  preventing 
tjalriitwrtifta  ■■wlLlttg     Ther  should  kneel  and  rise  all  toother  at  i 
l^gpul  gln»  by  tkc  ■Mfeer ;  and  t  would  have  this  signal  a  dilFereiit  one 
feiMi  Mj  ^Atr  wed  ta  like  aduooK  and  a  silent  solemn  one. 

I  htfm  4mvk.  it  knf^  upon  the  habit  of  rcTcrence  of  things  sacni 
m  it  ip9«0i  ta  mt  that  oar  aebools  are  not  only  deficient  in  teaching 
diiw  tal  m  in  ■wiuj  Gaa«a  actually  teaching  irreverence*  and  no 
af  orfmnftiam  wlucii  can  be  communicated  to  the  child,  cm 
t  §m  Ifcc  iajvy  thma  done  him.  I  might  also  dwell  upoQ  tlie 
of  QhwfaacK,  Older  and  neatness,  truth  and  honesty.  V^ 
tmrnrntam  ol  tew  tiakiN  is  of  £»  greater  consequence  than  the  tescb' 
wm  la  lead,  wiile.  awl  cqdier ;  and  a  teacher  has  many  daily  opportti- 
litaa  Oa  iBcekaie  Ibfn.  Bot  it  is  too  common  for  a  teacher  enly  to 
^  ham  to  teftcli  reefing,  vriting.  and  arithmetic*  and  hu 
anla  do;  but  at  the  same  time  we  are  all  perfectly ivvt 
IIM  100  voold  unwlna  imicIi  rather  have  a  servant,  or  a  labourefi 

read,  write,  nor  cipher,  who  was  a 
ne  would  have  one.  who  was  the  best 
who  ever  lit'ed,  who  was  a  liar,  or  a  tliieC 
Let  OS  then,  my  fellow  teachers,  endeavoui 
■tied  In  our  care  in  good  moral  hal 
^  cfvny  ogipoitiHMly  Idr  kienlcating  tliem^  let  us  always 
iu*  {MPefJeffRog    a  good  boy  to  a  clever  one, 
boys  rotlM'  tban  die  clever  ones  for  monitors^  and  let  ^ 
r  ahmys  be.  not  what  progress  a  boy  has  made  in  his  writing 
bot  how  be  bas   behaved.        I  need  not  say  that  the  iot' 
i  of  fitt  olttldVcbaracter  b  ht  more  difficult  than  mere  insi 
Wl  at  ibo  tano  Inat  it  is  a  ^  more  interesting  work. 

1  will  mom  paaa  on  to  wbal  I  oouaider  should  be  the  third  object, 
vhk^  o«ir  admli  akioiild  aan.  The  improving  the  children's  powei«] 
aAtad.  and  fNof  thei  Iha  lacans  of  acquiring  the  informatioa  ' 
«tU  wool.  Fbr  thb  pmpcee  a  school  needs  efficient  monitors,  ai 
do  not  ihiNik  vo  shall  obtain  the  efficient  monitors  we  need,  exi 
vo  aiw  ihlt  to  t«taia  tfiem  longtT  in  our  schools  than  we  ilo 
prfoooL  la  loioo  siehoc»ls  in  our  district,  the  monitors  receive  a  fO^ 
Hfokly  paymeot.  and  if  the  foods  of  the  school  be  sofficient^t  tf«  ^ 
I  think*  very  dtstrmblo  for  many  reasons  tliat  they  should  do  so.  b*^^ 
OiMoiaUy  as  it  will  indoce  the  parent  to  let  the  child  remain  longer  *^ 
aehool.     It  is  also  necessary  rhot  separate  instructions  should  be  giV^* 
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to  the  monitors.  Of  all  the  plans  ^hich  liare  been  suggested  for  this  in 
the  different  essays  by  thcMse  whose  signature*  ore  **  T.  T,  B,"  **  Faint  yet 
purtuiog/'  **  Excuse  haste,"  **  Veritas  cum  Raiwne"  '*  I  have  done  what 
I  could/*  and  "  Continue  to  persevere;"  which  essays  all  do  their  writers 
imeat  credit ;  of  all  the  plans  which  have  been  sugges^ted,  I  think  the  best 
practical  one  is  that  of  the  master  and  mistress  instructing  the  moni- 
tors  during  school  hours,  the  head  cUss  in  the  mean  while  acting  as 
monitors.  This  plan  has  been  tried  in  one  school  in  our  district  and 
succeeds,  for  I  do  not  think  that  it  will  be  easy  in  general  to  persuade 
the  monitors,  to  come  before  or  continue  after  school  hours.  If  they 
will  no  doubt  it  will  better  for  them  to  do  so. 

^        a  ding  is  the  channel  through  which  the  greatest  amount  of  tn- 

ju  can  be  acquired,  and  as  by  it  the  powers  of  the  mind  are 

iaaf€4i4*ed,  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  best  method  of  teaching  a  child 

to  read.     I  am  quite  aware  that  one  method  may  be  best  suited  to  one 

teacher  and  another  to  another,  and  that  one  plan  may  succeed  best  with 

one  child  and  another  with  another,  but  it  is  of  great  consequence  to 

our  pftrocliiaJ  schools,  that  our  teachers  should  give  more  attention  to 

t!ie  vounger  classes  than  I  think  they  do.     The  consequence  of  the 

of  the  younger  classes  is  that  parents  now  prefer,  and  I  think, 

y,  to  send  their  little  children  to  the  dame  schools.    Every  child 

ought  to  be  able  to  read  with  perfect  correctness  any  child^s  book,  and 

parables  and  miracles  and  discourses  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  by  the 

he   is   seven  years   of   age«  but  it  is   most   important  that  the 

er  of  doing  so  should  be  acquired  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of 

the  child,  and  by  very  short  lessons  ;  for  under  seven  years  of  age  every 

effort  of  the  mind  or  of  the  memory  should  be  avoided,  whilst  at  the  same 

time  a  judicious  patient  teacher  will  be  able  to  strengthen  both  the 

mind  and  memory  of  the  child,  without  the  child  itself  being  conscious 

of  any  exertion.      In  those  employments  with  which  we  wish  to  asao- 

ciite  pleasure  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  the  child's  part  should  be  as 

mtich  as  possible  a  voluntary  one,  and  the  eye  and  the  ear  should  both 

^  brought  to  aid  in  the  work.       Even  whilst  a  child   is  learning  its 

litleii,  I  should  require  the  monitor  to  read  several  times  in  succession 

»bout  seven  words  of  three  letters,  of  vvhicli  the  sound  is  only  altered 

by  the  first  consonant,  and  in  selecting  these  words  I  should  at  first 

ctkoose  those  of  which  a  child  would  understand  the  meaning,  as,  hat, 

*lt,  mt,  mat,  I  should  go  on  with  this  for  several  days  till  every  conso- 

"^  i  ^hich  would  make  a  word,  with  the  addition  of  a  had  been  very 

uently  repeated.     The  children  would   only  have  to  listen  to  the 

*<»ttad;  but  if  they  liked  to  repeat  it  after  the  monitor,  so  much  the  bet- 

^r.    It  is  of  consequence  that  the  next  words  taught  should  be  so 

'Terent  that  there  should  be  no  risk  of  a  child  confusing  them  with 

former.     1  should  not  therefore  make  the  second  lesson,  met,  set, 

&c;.  but  dog,  fog,   hog,  &c.,  and  the  first  lesson  should  still  be 

every  day  by  the  children  after  the  new  one.     When  any  of 

Jes^ons  has  been  frequently  read  by  the  monitor,  the  children  will 

pleasure  in  repeating  the  letters  and  the  words  with  htm.    I  should 

"•«»  let  the  monitor  only  sound  the  letters  himself,  and  let  the  children 

^'^ithe  word  together — thus,  when  he  distinctly  said  C,A,T,  I  h&Te 
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no  doubt  the  children  would  all  cry  out^-cat.  Perhaps  it  might 
tate  their  progress  m  doing  so,  if  a  child  in  a  class  above  them 
be  occajgioQally  placed  with  them,  to  repeat  the  word  with  tb 
thiEik  if  the  ear  were  thus  constantly  exercised,  even  before  t 
was  learnt,  the  children's  prog^ress  would  be  much  more  rapidJ 
afterwards  call  in  the  aid  of  the  eye,  exercising  it  as  much  as  possible 
those  words  which  they  had  formerly  learnt  by  the  ear,  (writing  di 
the  words  on  the  black  board,  and  if  possible  showing  the  child  thfl 
ject  or  a  picture  of  it),  the  monitor  pointing  and  repeating  the  leli 
and  the  children  pronouncing  the  word — of  course  the  eye  can  onlj 
nsed  in  this  way  after  the  alphabet  has  been  learnt,  but  the  former 
sons  for  the  ear  may  be  carried  on,  and  would  make  a  pleasing  van 
for  the  children  before  they  have  mastered  the  alphabet-  I  should  ti 
proceed  to  four  letters,  making  only  a  difference  in  the  first  consoM 
as  dark,  hark,  lark,  &c.  Then  the  different  sounds  of  the  a  r^'itli 
without  a  final  r,  and  of  a  and  oi;  as  hat,  hate,  put,  pate,  3tc. — m 
maid,  lad,  laid,  8tc.  M 

A  good  teacher  must  never  be  weary  of  repetition,  never  shoil4 
disa]>pointroent  to  a  little  child  at  its  Mant  of  success,  never  call  a  cS 
a  dull  child,  and  he  should  be  so  accustomed  to  watch  the  eye  and  cd 
tions  of  a  child  ^  that  he  shall  be  very  sure  of  stopping  short  of  thepo 
of  fatigue.  Fur  more  evil  is  done  to  a  backward  child  by  a  feeling 
weariness,  than  benefit  received  by  a  more  intelligent  child  from  n  I( 
son  which  is  a  moment  too  long  for  the  former.  Our  little  children  < 
kept  in  our  schoolrooms  far  too  long  at  a  time — a  play-ground  ihav 
be  provided  for  them. 

Heading  should  go  on  simultaneously  with  the  second  spelling  ei« 
cises,  as  soon  ns  the  al])hubet  is  mastered.  The  Bishop  of  Sodor  • 
Man*s  cards  being  used,  or  other  simple  reading  lessons  the  mODil 
pronounces  each  word  not  known  by  the  children,  and  they  Jtp 
it  mthoul  previous  spelling.  All  this,  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  \ 
eye  and  car,  and  by  the  master  and  mistress  themselves  givint?  sttr 
tion  to  the  younger  children,  nnght  be  accomplis^hed  without  e^E 
It  is  u  great  mistake  to  imagine  that  little  children  are  not  injurtd 
efforti?  of  memory ;  a  teacher  should  be  willing  to  repeat  a  sound  o 
sentence  so  often  that  a  child  cannot  help  remembering  it,  but  ev< 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  little  child  should  be  so  perfectly  volunta 
that  he  should  be  quite  unconscious  that  he  is  making  any.  It  \%^ 
natural  and  injurious  to  a  very  young  child,  to  fix  its  attention  for  m 
than  a  few  minutes  on  any  thing  and  the  more  free  their  little  r 
left  the  better.  That  teacher  will  make  the  most  rapid  progre- 
willing  to  follow  his  little  pupils  without  requiring  them  to  follow  in 
Ibis  early  part  of  teaching  to  read  seems  only  to  require  patience, « 
mation,nnd  love  of  children  in  the  teacher;  but  to  teach  children  tort 
in  such  u  manner  as  secures  benefit  and  pleasure  to  the  children  tlifi 
selves,  tind  may  qualify  them  to  be  useful  readers  to  their  sick,  aged, 
ignorant  friends,  is  what  is  very  rarely  accomph*shed  in  our  paiocl 
schools.  The  teachers  consider  that  children  have  attained  suffict 
excellence,  if  they  are  baffled  by  no  word  however  long  or  uncouth,  < 
if  the  due  pause  is  made  at  every  stop.     Thus  the  amusing  fable  is  f 
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in  the  tame  tone  as  iu  graver  moral.  The  mouutony  of  sound,  and  the 
total  wuntof  emphasift  or  misplaced  emphu;9i9»  or  the  harsh  exertioa  of 
thi  voice,  oblige  the  hearer  to  go  over  the  sentence  ugain  in  hia  own 
luind  before  he  can  understand  its  meaning,  instead  of  fully  compre- 
faetidin^  it  simultaneously  with  ita  being  read.  Rules  ought  to  he  given 
tie  child  how  to  vary  its  tone  and  to  observe  the  accent  of  the  sen- 
tence, and  he  ought  continually  to  hear  the  page  he  is  reading,  read 
well,  with  proper  tone  and  emphasis. 

To  read  syilabically  on  the  Madras  system,   reading  word  by   word 
is  succession  round  the  class ;  and  to  read  a  column  of  dlfEcult  words 
wtbout  previous  spelling,  are  useful  exercises  to  attain  facility  in  read- 
ing.   To  read  dialogues  is  useful  for  attaining  expressive  reading,  ac* 
cmtoming  the  children  to  adapt  their  tone  to  the  characters  of  the  dif- 
ferent speakers.  It  is  well,  I  think,  to  have  a  class  selected  out  of  the  best 
ftaders  in  the  school  with  the  most  pleasing  voices,  to  he  occasionally 
imtnicted  in  the  proper  tone,  emphasis,  and  expression,  wMcb  should 
be  given  to  different  subjects  both  in  poetry  and  prose,  but  of  course 
I  Ifee  bible  should  not  be  used  fur  such  a  purpose.     There  is  no  doubt 
tiiRt  when  the  head  class  read  properly  and  intelligently,  the  ditEculty 
Would  cease,  for  all  the  lower  classes  would  invariably  imitate  them. 
•nd  they  might  be  used  as  monitors  for  the  teaching  of  reading. 

After  seven  years  of  age  the  child  should  gradually  be  taught  to  fix 
Hi»  attention,  till  by  degrees,  as  he  rises  to  the  higher  classes,  a  wander- 
ing look  or  thought  should  not  be  allowed,  for  the  power  i>f  concentrating 
^tttention  on  one  object  will  be  most  valuable  to  him  in  life. 

1  might  dwell  on  other  points  ^especially  on  arithmetic,  one  of  the 
W»t  means  for  strengthening  the  power  of  the  mind,  but  I  pass  on  to 
tbe  last  object  of  our  schools — the  giving  Information.  Though  I  place 
thw  object  last,  it  is  one  which  is  not  to  be  neglected,  both  for  its  own 
«ikc.  and  because  it  has  a  more  direct  tendency  than  either  of  those 
before  mentioned  to  make  the  children  fond  of  schooK  The  informa- 
^n  which  we  give  our  children,  ought  to  be  principally.  I  think,  in 
connection  with  the  bible ;  the  explanation  of  the  customs  and  habits, 
to  which  there  is  reference  in  scripture,  the  dates  of  the  chief  events 
fiieutiancd  in  scripture,  and  so  much  geography,  at  kiist.  as  shall  enable 
iHem  to  understand  the  descriptions  in  scripture.  But  I  think  It  would 
^^tll  if  we  went  yet  further,  and  gave  our  children  some  information 
*^«cerning  those  natural  objects  which  are  around  them ;  for  such  infor- 
mation will  be  a  pleasure,  which  1  see  no  reaison  why  we  should  deny 
^ttQ,  and  may  also  enable  them  to  make  a  belter  use  of  those  objects, 
out  considering  the  very  short  time  children  remain  In  our  parochial 
^hooh,  great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  proper  subjects 
^^r  iniitruction,  that  nothing  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  their  attaining 
^t  knowledge  of  scripture,  which  should  be  considered  the  chief  object, 
l^t  mc  advise  my  fellow  teachers  to  be  always  in  the  habit  of  reading 
*ocie  book  themselves  for  the  sake  of  their  schools  {our  book  club  will 
^pply  you  with  useful  books),  and  make  extracts  from  the  books  they 
^  of  such  anecdotes,  and  pieces  of  information,  or  simple  experi- 
"^t«  la  natural  philosophy,  as  they  think  may  be  useful  to  their  cliild- 
^  J  md  occasionally  to  repeat  these  to  their  schools.     No  one  I  think. 
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lell  stored  his  own  mind  may  be,  can  continue  to  teadi  well 
biding  himself;    for  he  will  not  otherwise  eufficientlf  roii 

with  things  old,  and  there  will  be  a  tiresome  monotonj  m 
ttioo- 

Ihin^  I  hftve  now  said  may  strengthen  your  hands  in  that  most 
1  work  which  you  have  undertaken,  I  shall  greatly  rejoice, 
lis  of  our  district  are  certainly  in  an  improving  sbite*  Few 
Ltrict*,  I  believe,  have  a  more  efficient  or  devoted  a  body  d 
Iters   and   mistre^^sea.     I'he  majority  of  tho&e    who  are  the 

our  schools  have  undertaken  their  office.  I  firmly  beUeve,  for 
If  Chriijtj  and  are  daily  for  hia  sake  labouring  on  amongst  tkir 
1  nob  serve  dp  perhnpa,  and  un  honoured  by  those  around  them, 
Ibserved  and  honoured  by  Him,  who  will  reward  every  nan 
I  to  his  works.  But  if  we  have  improved,  let  us  continii«ta 
1  let  each  master  and  mistress  remember,  that  it  is  their  duty— 
ly  owe  to  their  country*  to  the  church »  and  to  their  God— to 
Vvery  energy  and  power  to  train  those  committed  to  their  cane* 
Is t,  loyal,  and  industrious  citizens  j  true  and  faithful  charch- 
1  Iiumble  and  holy  christians- 
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I  —  lu  my  communinition  to  you  on  Vociil  Music »  Inserted  ifi 

lUuiljLT,  there  are  a  few  sm.ill  trrursi.     I  wrote  in  great  hii-Ef. 

lot  tihif  to  tiikc  a  copy  of  what  I  &ent ;  consequently  [  cauniit 
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k  Perhaps  yoxir  readers  will  make  the  necesBaiy  corrections  in  their 
tnl  copies.* 

I  W9S  much  ple&aed  to  see  amongst  your  correspondents  on  this  sub' 
JKt  a  clergyman,  who,  as  an  amateur  mu^iciant  having  spent  and 
:  much  of  his  time  in  teaching  vocal  music  to  the  children  of 
[lal  Schoob,  and  to  some  of  the  members  of  his  congreg^ation, 
I  qualified  to  form  an  opinion^  speak  so  favourably  of  Mr,  Tur- 
r'l  system.  That  there  is  something  novel  and  amusing  in  Mr. 
iaU&h's  and  Miss  Glover's,  I  admit ;  but  novelty  is  not  utility,  and 
^which  may  please  a  man  one  day  may  oifend  him  the  next, 
we  know,  does  much  towards  altering  a  man's  taste ;  for  the 
hing  which  to*day  he  fancies  would  make  him  look  ridiculous. 
I  wears  to-raorrow  to  prevent  his  appearing  so.  They  say,  *' Give  a 
I  bad  name,  and  you  have  no  need  to  kill  it ;"  and  I  suppose  the 
holds  good  with  mankind.  The  '*  Council  on  Education,** 
»ve  given  their  "  sanction"  to  Hullah^s  system  ;  and  although  musical 
ffieQ  denounce  It,  and  expose  its  quackery,  people  go  by  thout^andis  to  be 
cheated.  Perhaps,  Sir,  you  will  think  what  I  have  said  severe  ;  but  if 
jou,  or  any  other  person  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  system, 
»nd  at  the  same  time  read  a  small  tract  published  by  Mr.  Barnet,  en- 
titled, "  Systems  and  Singing  Masters,''  what  I  have  Siud  will  be  proved 
» near  the  truth. 

A%  the  majority  of  your  correspondeots  seem  more  anxious  to  ascer- 

lllii  which  is  the  best  published  work  on  teaching  the  rudiments  of 

'  music,  than  to  lay  before  your  readers  the  system  which  they 

bund  answer  best,  it  may  be  %vell   to  examine  a  little  the  two 

^  systems  of  the  present  day»  (Hullah's  and  Turner's),  and  leave 

r  readers  to  judge  for  themselves  which  is  the  best. 

Mr.  Huilah  begins  by  defining  music  ;    he  says — '*  Sounds  which  are 

*o  confusjed  and  harsh,  that  the  ear  cannot  follow  them,  or  the  voice 

taitate  them,  are  noise.     Hounds  which  tlie  ear  can  follow,  or  the  voice 

^imitate,  are  music.     The  rolling  of  cart  wheels,  or  the  blows  of  a 

<^(ber,  we  should  call  noise;  whereas  the  ringing  of  church  bells,  or 

^eothe  singing  of  birds,  we  should  call  music.*'     Now  it  appears  from 

i  above,  that  whatever  the  sounds  may  be,  if  the  voice  can  imitate 

*iD.  ibey  are  music.     Why  then  the  bleating  of  sheep,  the  lowing  of 

,  the  braying  of  the  ass^  the  quacking  of  a  duck,  or  the  croaking 

g",  crow%  or  raven,  are  as  much  mttsic  as  the  singing  of  the  lark 

!  nightingale,  or  the  sounds  of  Mr.  H/s  Do- fork,  or  even  his  own 

'^ic*.    'fhig  explains  the  reason  why  the  crying  of  a  child  is  called 

"MutricQonial  music,** 

After  explaining  the  difference  between  vocal  and  instrumental  music^ 


,  *  [The  printer  is  perfectly  willing  to  fcdmlt  ttiat  in  the  hurry  of  MagJizine  reading, 

^••liable  to  more  than  the  uauaj  averigt:  of  errors.     But  in  this  case,  ajthough  he 

^^  extremely  well  disposed  towards  the  writer  of  the  nble  and  sound  paper  in  ques- 

"JfifJtiU  he  ctinnot  accept  the  axilhorship  of  more  blunders  thnn  the  first  two,  the 

>  will  be  round  in  the  MS.      As  to  the  sliorl  line*  Ritached  to  the  open  notes, 

'  leidefv  of  the  paper  were  presumed  to  have  sufficient  muf^ical  knowledge  to  keep 

1  from  mutakmgtbe  illufitration.] 
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Ml.  Hullali  tella  ua  that  *'  every  musical  passage  is  said  to  be  in 
particular  scaler**  and  then  he  gives  us  the  following  dednition  (?) 
scale :  *' A  sc^le  is  a  succession  of  eight  or  more  different  sounds,  w* 
beginning  on  any  one  sounds  proceeds  to  what  is  called  the  octav$\ 
that  sound  f  *  and  then,  to  shroud  the  thing  in  a  little  more  mystery,' 
adds — "  I  cannot  now  explain  to  you  what  an  octave  is,  but  I 
sing  some  sounds  and  their  octaves/*  Now,  Sir,  a  moment's 
tion  will  point  out  the  absurdity  of  this  explanation  of  a 
"A  scale  is  eight  or  more  sounds;"  then  it  maybe  8,  20,  or  1 
"  But,"  says  Mr.  H.*  **  it  must  begin  on  one  sound  and  proceed  tt 
what  is  called  the  octave," — *'  a  thing  which  he  cannot  now  explain." 
He,  however,  **  sings  them  some  sounds  and  their  octaves,"  and  his  pu- 
pils are  carried  deeper  into  the  mud  than  ever ;  for  how  can  thej  tell 
whether  there  are  8,  50,  or  500  different  sounds  between  those  be  ha 
sung,  when  he  has  only  sung  **  some  notes  and  their  octaves?**  Had  be 
run  up  the  scale,  instead  of  singing  notes  and  their  octaves »  he  woaU 
have  explained  the  thing  at  once.  But  that  would  ha%*e  been  too 
pie  ;  the  greater  the  darkness  the  sweeter  the  light  when  it  does 
so.  adds  he,  **  Uie  passage  which  most  naturally  and  cosily  conni 
sound  with  its  octave  is  a  scale  j  inasmuch  as  a  scale  forms  a  seriet 
steps  by  which  to  pass  from  the  one  sound  to  the  other,*' 

Again,  suppose  we  take  the  octave  as  it  really  is,  the  most  nut 
and  easy  progression  of  eight  different  musical  sounds ;  the  first 
(** note,")  and  eighth  ("its  octave,")  are  connected  by  a  passage, 
which  Mr.  H,  tells  us  is  a  scale ;  this  scale,  then,  can  only  ha^*e  w 
different  sounds  in  it ;  and  as  the  progression  of  these  sounds  is  that 
which  is  most  natural  and  easy,  the  scale  consists  of  »ix  diatonic  *(mit* 
Yet  Mr.  H.,  in  another  place,  tells  us  that  there  must  be  eight  at  ki 
it  being  *'  eight  or  more  sounds."  However,  as  there  is  no  limit  tt> 
scale,  and  as  the  octave  cannot  be  ejcplalned*  it  is  but  tittle  use  our 
ing  to  guess  what  he  means. 

At  page  6,  Mr,  H.  tells  us    **  the  names  and  shapes  of  ' 
he  says.  "  Every  musical  sound  is  distinguished  by  some  part; 
The  name  of  the  1st  sound  of  the  major  scale  sung  in  the  last  tc» 
is  Do,*^of  the  2nd,  He,— of  the  3rd,  Mi,— of  the  4th,  Fa.— olthe  ' 
Sol, — of  the  6th,  La, — of  the  7th,  Si, — and  of  the  8tb,  Do."     He 
adds,  "  In  England  the  eight  sounds  of  tti^'^  --^l-  «-*•  --it.j  r  JX^ 
G,  A,  B,  C  ;  and  it  may  be  useful,  at  sot! 
liar  with  these  names.     The  syllabic       ' 
and  Italy),  have,  however,  may  adv 
Mr,  H/s  pupils,  who  was  lecturioL" 
••  the  singing  of  a  syllable  opens  th^ 
letter/*     Now,  what  is  a  lett*.  \ 
example,  D   is  pronounced   De . 
much  a  syllable  as  his  Do  is  one  i  it'      ' 
ence  there  can  be   between  !*inir' 
his  Si,  which  is  pron^ 
alterations  are  calcul; 
od  in  his  sy^r 
i  mudic.     The  i 
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I  in  the  way  Mr.  Turner  uses  them.  He  places  Do  on  the  key-note, 
whatever  that  note  may  be ;  and  then  Mi  Fa,  and  Si  Do,  point  out  the 
natural  semi-toDes  of  the  Bcale.  Any  person  will  «oon  6nd,  by  a  little 
practice,  that  he  will  much  more  easily  get  a  half  tone  by  singing 
Si  Do,  or  Mi  Fa,  than  by  singing  Fa  Sol,  Do  Re,  or  Re  Mi, 

Mr,  H.  uses  a  hand,  instead  of  the  old-fashioned  stave,  for  represent- 
ing ••  places  of  notes.**  I  cannot  see  the  benefit  of  this  new  plan,  un- 
less it  be  that,  as  there  are  so  "  many  hands  out  of  employ  in  the  manu- 
facturing and  mining  districts/'  he  was  anxious  to  find  them  some- 
thing to  do. 

We  will  now,  Sir,  see  what  Mr.  Turner  says  on  this  subject.     He 
begins  by  placing  a  music  board  or  sheet  of  paper,  with  a  stave  and 
notes  upon  it,  before  his  pupils  :  he  then  tells   them,  that  "  'l*he  stave 
consists  of  five  lines  and  four  spaces  counted  from  the  bottom  upwards;" 
that  "  lliere  are  seven  notes  in  music,  named  after  the  seven  first  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet/'  that  " The  notes  in  the  spaces  are  F  in  the  first 
space,  A  in  the  second,  C  in  the  third,  and  E  in  the  fourth  ;  which  to- 
gether form  the  word  face.*'     That  **  the  notes  on  the  lines  are, — E  on 
the  first  line,  G  on  the  second,  B  on  the  third,  D  on  the  fourth,  and 
F  on  the  fifth  line  ;'*  that   *'  the  scale  consists  of  eight  notes,  the  last 
of  which  is  of  the  same  name  as  the  first;"  that  '*l%e  first  note  is 
called  the  key-note,   and  the   eighth    above  or  below  is  termed  the 
octave.**    Now  we  can  easily  under:^tand  all  this :  for  there  is  no  **  con- 
fusion** in  it.     We  have  no  attempt  at  explaining  one  thing  by  another, 
which  we  are  calmly  told  cannot  itself  be  explained.    There  is  no  learn- 
ing that  which  we  shall  have  to  unlearn  again ;    there  is  no  "  gridiron** 
or  hand-book  before  us  ;  things  which  neither  ourselves  nor  Mr,  Hul- 
lah  may  ever  expect  to  see  iu  a  psalm  tune,  chant,  or  anthem t     All  we 
are  here  taught  will  be  found  useful :  all  the  characters  presented  to  Oi 
in  this  work  are  necessarily  used  in  nearly  all  music ;  and  there  is  no- 
thing left  out  >K  hich  is  necessary  for  enabling  a  person  to  understand 
any  music  published  at  the  present  day.     There  is,  moreover,  tliia  ad- 
vantage in  Mr.  Turner's;    his  twoshillings  Claaa-book  contains  more 
really  useful  information  than  Mr.  Hullah's  five- shillings  Manual  dom* 
His  Clttss-book  ought  to  be  in  every  national  school. 
Hoping  that  the  public,  and  more  especially  your  readert,  Will  give 
^^  Mr.  Turner  the  honour  due  to  his  labours, 

B  1  remain.  Rev.  Sir,  Your  obedient  Servant, 

15r^  July.  A  National   SciiooLMAfTxa. 


.  Sia, — ^The  note  which  you  appended  to  my  letter  in  the  April 
»W  of  the  Journal,  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  l>cforc  yoor 
•*  various  methods  of  teaching  vocal  music  in  schools.     Of  th« 
•  demerits  of  these  methods   I  am  not  now  going  to  ip«ik, 
to  repeat  a  remark  which  I  made  in  my  former  letter,  viz,, 
r  to  employ  time  and  money  in  experimentji,  when  wc 
of  a  system,  fdiich,  1  am  inforoed^  has  for  thirty 
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years  been  completely  tuooessfu].      In  the  first  editioo  of  Mr.  Turner* 
"  Manual  of  Vocal   Mueic,"*  p,  32,  is  the  foUowing  passage ;—"  The 
author  offere  it  not  b&  an  experiment  now  for  the  first  time  to  be  trie4» 
but  as  the  result  of  long  experience ;  and  in  the  fullest  confidence,  that 
if  the  rules  and  detaib  suggested  are  carefully  attended  to.  an-i 
reduced  to  practice,  the  end  proposed  will  lie  entirely  aecoi. 
And  at  p.  3G,  *'  In  every  instance,  where  the  rules  here  laid  d^wu  huv© 
been  closely  adhered  to,  the  eucceBS  has  been  complete ;  but  when  thry 
have  been  deviated  from,  or  not  Btriclly  enforced,  a  failure  in  a  grcate^ 
or  less  degree  has  been  the  consequence.**     Experience  has  oonvince^^ 
me  of  the  truth  of  these  obser^'ations. 

The  Uev.  Mr,  Spencer,  in  the  July  number  of  your  Journal.  «ay».^ 
**  the  system  of  all  others  which  ought  to  be  introduced  into  all  churcfc^^ 
^hools  is  contained  in  Mr.  Turner's  *  Manual  of  Vocal  Music/  whicl^^* 
b  a  concise  antl  valuable  method,  and   has  the  merit  of  being  the  jtrjg=^-^ 
work  of  its  kind,  ae  those  who  make  trial  of  it  will  find  it  the  bestJ' 
Ye^,  Sir,  it  is  the  system  for  church  schools,  inasmuch  as  it  is  free  from--^ 
all  that  ejccitement,  of  which  we  find  so  much  in  systems  of  inatructioQ    --^ 
in  the  present  day. 

When  I  sat  down  I  did  not  intend  to  write  so  much,  but  should  you. 
Sir,  consider  what  I  have  said  irrelevant  to  the  subject,  you  will  please  ^ 
to  omit  it.  My  chief  object  was  to  draw  the  attention  of  your  corres- 
pondents and  readers  to  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Turner's  **  Manual  of  Vocal  _ 
Music  '*  has  been  for  some  time,  as  far  as  the  elementary  portion  of  it  ^  ' 
is  concerned,  superseded  by  his  •*  class  singing-book,**  a  smaller  and 
cheaper  work,  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  scholars  themselves.  *  j 
If  your  corres]3ondent  of  June  Tith.  will  get  the  second  edition  of  this  *  i 
work,  lie  will  find  all  he  requires  laid  down  in  so  simple  a  form,  as  to  *l 
save  both  time  and  labour  to  an  extent  not  to  be  estimated,  but  by  one  ^  | 
who  has  tried  the  system,  first  without  the  book  in  the  hands  of  ihc  *  i 
pujiila,  and  afterwards  with  it. 

The  book  may  be  procured  by  subscribers  to  the  Society  for  Promot- 
ing Christian  Knowledge,  at  the  reduced  price,  1*.  6rf. 

Jtf/y  13/A,  1844.  A  CouxTRY  National  Schoolmastxb<        — 


ETYMOLOGY  AND  DICTATION  IN  ONE  LESSON. 

Rev.  Sib, — I  believe  you  have  few  schoolmastera  as  readers  of  yoii~3MB- 
magazine,  who  are  not  well  satisfied  of  the  great  utility  of  Etymolt^y^  - 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  made  a  regular  subject  of  instruction  in  o'*^  ^ 
schools.     For  some  time  I  have  been  trying  to  make  this  subject  J^^^ 
pleasing  to  my  first  class  as  I  could,  and  having  succeeded  much  to  vC^^^ 
satisfaction ;  1  beg  to  acquaint  you  witli  the  method,  although  it  m^^^ 
not  be  altogether  new  to  some  of  your  readers,     1  send  you  the  fir^^^* 
lesson  given  on  this  subject,  as  it  stands  in  the  Report  Book  which 
keep.     Having  selected  the  **  root''  (Arma — w^ capons  of  war)  I  wroi 
it  on  the  black  board,  and  requested  each  boy  in  turn  to  give  a  woi 
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from  the  '*  root,"  the  following  were  g^Ten — some  by  oqc  boy,  fome  by 
Another;  arms,  aroiour,  armorial,  armory,  army,  armada,  arm  our- bearer, 
iirmiiment,  unarmed,  disarmed,  alarm.  After  explaining  the  difference 
betwe«ii  diS'&nntd  and  i/n-armed  (tlie  bciya  not  having  at  this  time  leant- 

Kl  the  prefixes  and  affixes)  I  requested  each  boy  to  write  a  sentence, 
F  which  some  one  or  more  of  the  words  so  found  should  form  a  part : 
-I  give  you  verbatim  the  sentences  written  : — 
In  the  year  1588  Philip,  King  of  Spain,  sent  an  armament  to  conquer 
ngland. 

The  armory  in  the  Tower  of  London  waa  destroyed  by  fire  in  the 
year  1841, 

llie  English  soldiers  always  carry  good  arms  when  they  go  to  fight 
a  battle. 

An  army  came  up  the  hill. 

Then  Saul  said  to  his  armour-bearer ,  draw  thy  sword. 
The  English  had  very  good  armour  when  they  went  to  battle. 
After  the  battle  was  over,  they  were  all  unnrmvd. 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  Spanish  armada,  which  threatened  the 
destruction  of  England,  was  destroyed. 

At  the  battle  of  Waterloo  the  English  army  was  commanded  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington — the  French  by  Buonaparte. 

Btftcr  these  sentences  are  written,  ehould  any  time  remain,  twenty 
utes  being  allowed  for  the  whole  lesson,  wt  then  parse  some  of  the 
•.cwc^s,  or  speak  about  the  subjects  suggested  by  what  has  been 
;ten,  as  for  ingtance — the  Spanish  Armada  ;  the  Death  of  Saul,  &c, 
'ou  will  perceive,  that,  although  the  lesson  is  in  the  first  place  a 
on  in  Etymology,  that  the  important  *  subject  of  writing  from  dicta- 
'  is  very  pleasingly  brought  out,  with  other  little  matters.     Slicmld 

you  deem  it  worthy  of  notice  in  your  columns,  I  feel  assured  that  those 
of  my  fellow  labourers  who  may  not  have  tried  the  plan,  will  tiful  it 
very  great  use,  and  that  it  will  prove  much  more  pleasing  to  thwr 
generally,  than  setting  them  down  to  learn  a  score  of  won 
which  they  may  forget,  while  learning  the  next  score. 

I  am.  Sir.  your  obedient  Servaat, 

London,  July,  17,  1844.  A  Chi;ucii  Scno 
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Htm  can  the  Church  educate  the  People  f — llie  question  r 
reference  to  tfte  Incnrporation  and  Endowment  of  Co' 
die  and  Lower  Clauses  of  Society,   in  a  Letter  to 
Canterbury,  by  a  Member  of  the  National  Society, 

pHi»  question  is  one  of  the  most  vital  which  can  be  put 
at  the  present  moment.     It  is  almost  (we  may  say) 
f  the  church's  vitality  in  those  classes  ;  for  preaching,  cbuf 
liurch  services,  district  visiting,  can  never  effect  a  sound 
iigioii.  amongst  a  people  not  trained  from  childhood  ill 
sincere  roilk.*' 


&BV1SW.                                       ^^ 

utlior  has  amply  discussed  the  qtiestion,  witH  m  wt 

all  desire  to  paitake.     He  traces  the  edticationa 
^j  Karional  Society  from  its  riae.  and  thinks,  or  n 
tiave  noTA  reached  a  stage  at  which  something  fist 
to  give  perroanence  to  the  framework  which  has  be 
IS  questions  would  be  raided  by  different  parties  up 

L'  not  churchmen  already  draiaed,  hy  t^tibributic 

urposes? 

bk,  p.  103-5,  which  shows  that  our  monied  and  j 

breft  io  large  towns  offer    noihing  to  the  serrice 

roportionate  to  their  means,  and  that  there  seems  t 

eld  of  resources  for  the  church  to  call  forth. 

t  rmiicd  untte  N*tkm»i  Swaety**  Koy^  Letter  for  1040  ii 

*  n £l,C«e     0     51 

:nmter      ...         666  10  111       -<--*-- 
rah  of  SL  Geor^,  Huioirer  Sqatre     .     .     ,     .     ,     ... 

Marj-lc-boiie     . .     ,     . 

Sr.  HftrtiTi'i  in  the  Fields    .    .    .    .     ^    .    ,    .    . 

St.  James's *     ,     -    . 

.     ,     ♦         Liverpool          ,..,..,.* 
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80 
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10 

100 

10 
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TotiJ  amount  raised  In  the  Diocete  of  London* 

froduce  of  the  Bishop   of   London's  Fastoml  Letter   for  Chinese 

Mbsiona      ..«..«. 6,000 

A.«xiount  contributed  ttotn  Birmingham  under  the  NationtI  Society's 

l-etlerin 1823 

«•  •»  •!  tf  r»  n  1S32 

«*  f»  i*  *♦  »*  »i  1B37 

.,  ,»  »  „  M  1840 

Nufnt>er  of  Churches  and  Chapelriea  to  which  returns  are  sent,  13,081 

EHttOi  do,,  do.»  which  made  no  return  to  the 

Letter  of  tS40 ,  ,     .        2,6G9  IM 

Nomber  of  Cathedrals  which  made  no  returns       ,     .     .     ,  II 

Total  amount  of  Cathedral  coHections        , «     .         115     4     6 

It  appears  from  these  returns,  that  the  great  dtlee  of  the  empire>  tho«e  pOflAesfiing 
the  largest  churches  and  the  wealthiest  congregationB,  contribute  a  bare  pittance  to 
lb«  National  Society. 

The  immediate  result  of  th^  movement  during  5  years*  has  been  to 
produce  a  general  edQcational  fund  of  £138,844;  and  this  is  from  a 
nation  whose  income  (rated  from  property-tax,  and  therefore  excluding 
iKcomee  below  £150  a  year,)  exceeds  £170,000,000,  and  the  annual 
value  of  whose  real  property  has  increased  from  £52,000*000  in  1S15, 
to  £62,000,000  in  1841  —  10,000,000  in  25  years;  and  her  legislators 
boast  that  they  have  saved  £16,96*2,070,  to  the  holders  of  property  hy 
Auction  of  poor-rates,  of  which  a  large  proportion  is,  of  course,  money 
HVed  to  the  rich  from  what  they  formerly  piiid  to  the  poor.     The  w^hole 
pripuhition    of   EngJand    and  Wales   is   16.000,000,  of  which  the  Dis- 
senters claim  no  more  than  3,0(10,000,— and  there  are  723.328  persona 
sufficiently  well  otFto  deposit  £20,792,602. 

*'Who  then,  that  loves  his  country,  feels  otherwise  than  humbled, 
*ben  we  compare  our  worldly  roeaiis  with  our  heavenly  aims*  and 
thinks  bow  little  is  done  hy  English  churchmen,  to  communicate  to 
their  brethren  the  hlessed  privileges  they  themselves  enjoy  ?'* 

The  fear  then  that  the  church's  resources  are  drained  is  quite 
gnHmdleas,  It  rather  would  seem  that  they  are  yet  hardly  touched  ;— 
^iuit  means  must  be  applied  to  open  them  into  action »  is  another  ques- 
tion. We  can  hardly  but  think,  that  if  the  church  were  to  raise  a 
general  war-cry  against  vice  and  infidelity,  and  point  to  her  schools  as 
*^e  battle-field,  that  some  of  her  wealthy  members  would  be  roused. 
Then  comes  another  question. 

Can  the  church  educate  the  people  ?     And  for  this  we  would  refer 
^r  readers  to  p.  98. 

Kow  come*  the  question.  Can  the  Church  educate  the  people  T  Can  it  succeed, 
^hc-ne  the  Slate  has  twice  signally  failed  ?  1  answer  unequivocally  j — it  can*  The 
'^'>on&l  School  tystem  haa  grown  uith  our  growth,  and  atrengtliened  with  our 
"^Utrngitti :  bt  it  oun  to  deepen  ita  fountlattoiiB,  to  lay  well  ita  huiwarka  in  the  col- 


*  The  tmallnesa  of  this  amount  is  the  more  remarkable  and  deplorable,  because, 
^^  *U  txHirdB,  the  Metropolitan  Branch  of  the  London  Diocesan  Society  is  least  well- 
*^l>ported.  and,  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river,  no  metropolitan  remittances  what- 

^'f  arc  made  to  the  Winchester  Board  and  to  the  important  Training  Institutiont  at 

^*if)Cheiterand  Salisbury. 
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ticuitH^^^^^^^^Kit  to  frurmount  them.  If  apathy  abound,  1 
loU  quHanR^^nhert:  be  diitruftt  of  ecclesimslical  autKohtj  aiaj 
let  churchmen  confront  the  tongue  of  obioquj,  by  itanding  foni 
unitedly*  and  proving*  at  tome  sacrifice  of  worldly  subitancv»  that  I 
cbildreiij  wbote  dally  toil  ia  aa  element  of  national  strength^  are  td 

tn  former  timea  the  church  had  no  appointed  channel  of  natiotia| 
educational  purpose*.  j 

The  bishops  now  act  with  boards  or  councib  in  every  diocese;, J 
Society  can»  if  it  plea&e,  give  life  by  its  central  funds  to  every  ■ 
taking.  1 

If  the  sum  of  £29';}.! 00  has  b«eii  obtained  for  building  schoolaJ 
and  other  fundamental  iffiprovemenla,  during  the  last  five  yean,  m 
to  £150,000  during  the  last  few  lumths,  for  mining  and  ftctory  4|| 
should  not  much  larger  sums  be  ere  long  raised  through  central  | 
parochial  ageucy  for  collegiate  as  well  as  school  purposes,  so  thi 
OOitiprehefksi?e  and  simultaneous  attack  may  be  made  during  the  j 
every  strong-hold  of  manufacturing  and  mining  and  a^cultural  igfl 

It  is  natural  that  sanguine  and  enthuftiastic  men,  who  enter  ll 
project  for  benefiting  humanity,  and  whose  inquiries  open  widelyj 
social  misery,  should  feel  some  disappointment  when  theur  exerti 
successful,  and  the  disease  more  obvious  than  the  cure.  We  araJ 
sible  for  our  principles  rather  than  for  their  results.  Our  agency,] 
magnify  it  to  oarselves,  is  not  needed  by  Almighty  power  ;  andj 
church  horizoti  seems  most  clouded,  the  day-star  from  on  high  br«| 

When  it  was  said  in  parliament  that  the  voluntary  school  tystcl 
ftnd  (ailed,  1  suppose  the  speaker  meant  that  it  had  not  attained  id 
rapidly  as  we  could  desire ;  but  what  system  involving  human  1 
The  church  certainly  has.  not ;  why  then  should  her  subsidiarjH 
jutor — the  school  T  Why  is  the  worid,  in  spite  of  Chnsttanity,  i\ 
%i<m,  inconsistency,  and  wretchednesa,  in  every  social  rwnillcatM 
Bible  itself  but  a  record  of  human  suffering  among  individuals  aol 
been  shown  by  the  moat  learned  and  pious  of  writers  f  ] 

If  the  discouragements  of  this  particular  epoch,  particularly  thoai 
divided  opinions  of  churchmen,  be  (which  they  are  not)  as  num^ 
preceding  century*  from  the  days  when  St.  Helena  founded,  and  m 
totn*  preached  for  new  churches,  up  to  thoae  when  English  bish^ 
unite  in  commendinjc  churches,  schools,  and  colleges  for  teacher*  I 
lmc€,  we  find  in  every  page  of  history  the  same  strong  ground  for  p 
hopeful  motives  to  diligence.     In  iahore  qntea  /  | 

When  cotttroveny  niges,  a  derout  mind  bdkves  that  truth  mfi 
own  time,  and  he  doca  not  fear  the  iiaue.    If  lore  fx  cold  far  a  al 
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which  wns  nU  that  churchmen  asked  for  and  expected  under  present  circumstance*, 
I  be  sute  attempted  a  new  system ;  and  here  again,  in  spite  of  every  legislative 
firility  (the  Whigs  uniting  with  Government  on  a  common  basis),  the  result,  when 
iiJI  <L[j^»inntnces  seemed  moat  favourable  to  a  State  educational  system  has  disap- 
pointed iu  pmjcctore.  All  eye*  reviTted  to  the  church;  and  your  Grace,  in  com- 
mon wiih  the  whole  bench  of  bishops,  appealed  with  the  full  weight  of  authority, 
argijffienl,  and  exninple,  for  pecuniary  aid  and  generous  confidence.  There  were 
not  wmting  taj^t  year  those  who  feared  lest  any  movement  should  prove  a  failure, 
and  MJtne  even  doubted  whether  100  persons  could  be  found  to  give  as  much  aa 
£100  etch.  The  sum  of  £50,000  wa*  regarded  as  the  extreme  limit  of  subscrip- 
tir>n>inil  now  the  Factory  Fund  alone  is  nearly  treble  that  amount*  So  with  regard 
to  the  National  Training  system.  The  cold  and  indifferent  may  make  it  fail,  hut  the 
church  it  Urge,  if  rightly  appealed  to,  can  and  will  render  it  succeasful.  If  the  sue- 
Ctttof  the  movement  in  1830  were  incommensurute  with  our  expectationfi«  and  yet 
attended  with  roost  important  results,  raising  the  income  of  the  National  Society 
within*  short  period  from  £1,000  to  £5.000  and  £7,000  per  annum,  and  that  of 
tlicDbcesan  Boards  to  j£1  2,000  per  annum,  why  may  not  the  present  opportunity, 
^i^  so  mmny  special  circumstances  combine  together  to  animate  exertion,  enable 
tht  tecda  of  success  then  scattered  over  the  country  to  produce  a  still  richer 
iMrrtstf 

The  bishops  and  committee  of  the  National  Society  raised  last  year  £7,G40  among 

■"rif  four  members  of  their  central  board  6f  management  for  mining  and  factory 

■  K>ltonly«     Why  should  not  the  committeea  of  all  the   Ift,2fi0  daily  and  Sunday 

•thooli,  which  arc  known  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  clergy,  in  England  and 

yfi\n,  follow  so  |;ood  an  example,  and  send  up  to  the  National  Society  in  aid  of 

mI  Diocesan  Training  Colleges  generally,  the  produce  of  united  contribu- 

church  school  teacher  in  the  kingilom  ought  to  feel  that,  directly  or 

great  national  work  is  a  personal  concern, 

in  Metho<lists  already  contemplate  raising  700  new  schools,  at  a  cost 
f  :  yet  they   maintain  their  own  ministers,  and  theological  seminaries^ 

Uid  minsionarie^  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  no  anccstml  endowments  are 
thfin — no  universities — no  aristocratic  influences — no  tithes — no  bounty  boards- 
no  rttes — oo  royal  letters  to  authorize  collections  in  everv  church.  In  numbem, 
^t>lth,  and  in  social  position,  they  form,  compared  with  churchmen,  a  small  fraction 
^  "  atnunity  -.  but  they  have  large  hearts,  and  lofty  aims,  and,  as  compared 
Uih  churchmen  for  many  ages  past,  united  ener;^i^s.  The  more  we  depre- 
r  icftl  against  church  principles,  the  more  we  are  bound  to  emulate  and 
I  it,  in  furtherance  of  those  principles,  and  to  render  their  labours  superfluous, 
^The  church  collections  under  the  authority  of  the  Queen's  letter  might  hereafter, 
"  ~f  tttimated  and  advocated,  go  far,  not  only  to  build  new  school- roonts,  but  to 
I  endow  a  corresponding  proportion  of  training  colleges.  Bishop's  College, 
owed  its  earliest  provision  in  1819  to  this  source,  having  realised  under 
'Jfte  royjd  letter  above  £45,00{>.  Our  congregations,  however,  have  been  too  long 
**Ottlomedto  treat  as  a  formal  empty  ceremony  the  most  blessed  mode  of  collecUng 
'*'W  which  christian  charity  ever  yet  devised.  Sad  and  sickening  will  it  be,  if,  when 
'^'''•pipcfa  teem  with  thousanda  bestowed  in  the  sight  of  man,  the  offerings,  which 
^•od  ilonfe  can  see,  in  the  precincts  of  His  sanctuary,  should  cunttnue  to  give  evi- 
™*of  niggardly  hearts  and  unwilling  minds,  and  produce  on  an  average  two  or 
">r*«  pounds  only  per  church  throughout  this  wealthy  empire. 
"If  Risnagert  of  church  societies  have  long  regretted  the  inadequate  result  of 
dical  appeals ;  but  as  the  necessity  uf  united  co-operation  becomes  daily 
areiit,  a  synopsis  of  church  collections,  ha*  been  drawn  up,  in  the  hope 
thwardens  and  other  laymen  who  ase^iat  the  clergy  in  parochial  concerns, 
■those  clergymen  who  have  hitherto  confined  their  zeal  to  their  own  schools, 
Jjy  try  how  large  an  augmentation  of  our  national  resources  can  be  produced  by 
vhtn]  i„j  simultaneous  offerings  in  every  parish. 

Amount  received  under  the   PfttjmgatioH   of  the  Gofpel                       £.  i.  d. 

-f^firvfy'j  Royal  Letter  for           .,,..,.     183 r,          .     .      34,850  0  0 

f,             lH.19     .     ,     .      3M77  0  0 

„             lt<41      ,     -     .      3.^,315  0  0 
It 
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AmfMint  received  »jiid*T  Chunh  Builthij^  SotU'tv*M  Rovtl 

Letter  to?  '  41,392  1^  <? 

.»  M  ,.  M  3ViM  i 

Acnouiit  received  under  NaiUmtd  SoHetf*i  Royii  Letter 

lor     . lt(2:i  JS,225  J 

♦,                 „                 M            I'^fS-  2.V^34  11  U 

.*                 M                 *.            »«37  24,ij3i^  I   » 

iJ^^u  ao,ooi  w  3 

Amount  rabed  under  the  Roy&I  Letter  for  1^42^  for  the 

relief  of  diBtresKJd  nun uriictur(*n    * ♦     ♦     76,675  Vi  t 

ITie  author  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  tnumng  of  teachers  iilbc 
first  ?tej),  and  therefore  the  endotnneni  of  training  schools  the  first  ob» 
ject  of  t)ie  jire^ent  moment.  He  earnestly  desires  to  see  a  [icrm?iTifn(7 
given  to  our  present  tiiocej^nn  school*,  and  has  *hown  by  some  \ 
ing  facts  how  endowed  bodies  become  a  kernel  for  other  conn 
to  grow  upon  thera»  He  doubts*  not  that  the  want  of  ^choolmastcniwill 
gro«  yearly,  and  has  obtained  some  data  in  order  to  answer  the  qutstiQi 

What  nunil)er  of  schoolmasters  is  required  ? 

What  number  of  schoolmasters  id  now  supplied  ? 

Thes^e  questions  he  answers »  p.  49. 

1 .  Tliftt  we  arc  likely  to  require  2,000  teachers  annually,  rcckonln? 
four  annual  vacancies  in  every  hundred  schools,  which  i*  the  Proisisi 
avcraj^» 

2.  1'hat  the  present  number  in  training  for  various   periods 
three  months  to  three  years  is  al)out  450,  of  whom  the  available 
f-itpjily  would  be  under  20t). 

This  win  allay  all  fears  that  the  church  is  now  training  too  li 
number  of  masters.  It  i?  probfibly  that  the  new  Factory  and  M 
SchofJs  will  absorb  all  that  BEitter^ea  can  furnish  during  the  next  Kit* 
years — and  besides  this,  there  arc  now  50,OfM>  children  in  workhwaxJ 
schotds,  for  whom  it  may  be  hoped  a  better  class  of  masters  will  lic 
employed,  when  they  have  been  duly  trained* 

i'he  author  shows  al?o,  from  some  statistics,  the  advantage  of  er^lM 
funds ;  but  this  does  not  at  all  imply  centralizing  the  operation  of  tltf 
training  department.  He  would  decidedly  encourage  bronth  operutio^t 
though  it  might  be  aided  when  required  by  funds  drawn  from  the  centt* 
into  which  they  had  been  collected. 

The  National  Society,  as  the  centre  which  has  acted  hitherto  ^xiff 
the  approval  of  the  bishops,  seems  to  have  all  necessary  recommendatloflit 
and  the  diocesan  framework  is  decidedly  to  be  the  means  of  all  bfiod 
operations.  The  author  has  gone  much  further  into  details  ihflB** 
need  follow  at  present^ — but  amongst  the  abundant  facts  with  which  li^ 
has  recommended  his  various  proposals,  he  has  given  us  much  intercit' 
ing  educational  hiptoiy.  It  would  interest  our  readers,  but  the  account 
of  Rainc'a  charity  (p.  92),  has  struck  m^  more  than  any  other  aini  »* 
present  it  to  our  readerSp 

The  fmindation  caned  Rame'«  Charity,  in  St.  Gewge**,  Middlesex,  affaidsonfo' 
the  moat  fiif morable  cxttin|tlea  of  real  education  for  the  working  claMet.     It  c»ni«* 
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,  in  fact,  the  principle  contendcit  for  in  these  imgea,  but  ucbpU  it  to  domestic 
ke  instead  of  scholMtic  employment.  Thu*  10  urirls  are  instructed  in  the  paro- 
diitl  »chool»  by  public  election,  from  H  to  12  years  of  age. 

Thiy  are  next  drafted  into  the  Servants*  Training  Inititution,  which  ja  conducted 
on  1  cotlcgjate  plan,  much  tA  at  Whiteland'a  ;  and  during  four  years  from  12  Co  16^ 
nikpste  ir^fiuem^e  *occeo*la  to  the  routine  of  early  school  i n«t  ruction - 

They  then  take  aituations  a»  domestic  servants ;  hut  the  benevolent  founder,  not 
titiiflcd  with  this  end  to  his  labi:)ur9,  has  added  a  yearly  premium  of  .£100^  at  the 
iwmiage  portion  of  those  who  shall  have  completed  a  given  number  of  years  of 
iifTice  with  cre*iftt  and  made  a  prudent  choice. 

Tbtii  chifdhood,  girlhood,  and  womanhood  wore  all  objects  of  specific  proTiaion^ 
not  out  of  a  rich  man*s  abundance,  but  by  a  tradesman  in  moderate  circumstances, 
who  i)«dares  in  his  will  that  he  had  practifed  a  life  of  ielf -denial,  ami  abitttini'd  from 

Briase  himaf(f,  in  order  to  provide  for  his  relations,  and  at  the  same  time  endow 
Institution,  which,  during  his  lile-lime^  he  had  establishecl  and  supported  * 
bus  was  an  example  set  by  an  obacure  tradesman  of  that  collegiate  training 
vhich  csn  alone  produce  real  education,  and  without  which  day  acboolA^  especially  in 
t  towns,  rauat  end  in  disappointment. 


lEirtrattst  trom  Cljargetf* 


tiEAiiT  or  r\n\  pi;ople  id  »till  with  the  chcrch. 

return,  however,  will  est-iblisli  two  points  :  firsts  the  stronpf-hold  whicli 
leliurcti  Ptill  liu5  iiwiui  tlic  populatitm,  even  in  ilie^e  over-pct^plcd  districts  ; 
ere  it  is  of  iu>«ntL'  the  weakest ;  and  next,  the  little  that  is  done  by  all  ivtjainst 
we  fvtT'pre^ing  ui;ircli  ul  i;,^lurn.Dce  and  tfvil.  Shi,  we  Icnow,  and  sorrow 
keep  tio  holy  days ;  Uimpttiiiuii  inner  shunWrji ;  day  and  nijfhi,  summer  and 
tinier,  bour  by  hour,  yen,  iilmofst  minute  by  minute,  tlie  swelliufi^  tide  of  po- 
pukliuii  aud  of  %ice  i*  risiny;  imd  puninf^  on  us.  In  the?^e  s^rejit  crowds,  us  of 
<W, in  fastnesses  and  dens,  are  ^^alhertd  the  outcasts  c»f  society  mid  the  nej?- 
«4ed  Ut  ihc  churchy  to  rise  one  diiy  iu  their  hiwless  sireiij^fili,  und  sweep  all 
M)f«t&em»  if  in  time  %ve  have  riot  trained  tlieni  la  better  things;  and  bo 
9itf(t  themselves  and  all  around  them. 

«  «  «  « 

Fioro  the  couDtr>^  rlisLrictv  my  returns  are  uatunilly  more  complete.  In  I  it) 
P^dwi  or  districts',  I  (ind  2\i\  tluily  schools— some  of  iljem  still  taught  by 
WW  ccnmccte<l  with  ilic  eli  u  rcli  and  under  clerical  insj>eetion.  I  o  lliese  schools 
•»  now  itif^Uueied  ht,tiyH  children.  In  tlic  same  district  are  14  daily  scbi>oU 
|>ninuiiied  by  Dissenters,  containintr  altojiether  2HH  scli<darH.  Now  die  pflpu- 
mm  of  this  district,  as  given  by  the  census  of  1841,  nminml**  U*  J>3,62a  Of 
iiiiniunber  iliree-twentieths,  or  between  one-sixtli  and  oue-se\eutli,  should,  on 
^  hmi  calculation,  l)e  under  tniining  in  the  public  clemeiitary  Kcb(»r>ls,  Tak- 
*?,  tWfefVire,  tlie  lowest  estimate,  13,375  children  ought  to  be  receiving  edu- 
^n  in  this  district ;  whilst,  in  point  of  fact,  only  H,9K4,  or  only  two-thirds  of 
*w  tliolc  rising  population,  are  even  pi^ifirsscdly  instructed. 

Heie,  ilien,  we  come  to  much  the  sjiine  results  as  lliose  we  reached  before. 
^'  (aras  it  concenis  ilic  *iuestiou  of  the  Church  or  Dis^entc^s,  a  proportion  of 
**  tutttli  ^  great*  as  lo  forbid  comparison  are  under  our  instruction.  The  heart 
^  Uiis  f>eople  still,  tbnnk  <iod,  is  ours,— /^r^^n  a  Charge  ht^  the  Yen.  Samuel 
foTi^t^  Archdeacon  of  Surrey. 


^'ilhrrfm 


•  Vid.  AppendiXi  No.  5. 
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y  i»  hi  frsym  all  we  have  tu  do.    Hkere  is  quite  im;  mucli  i^npimniKni 

I  w  ibe  *jwalil\  i^if  educaikm  ii£  in  its  quiitiiiiy.    There  is  w 

'  o«i  thb  siibjt'ct  thuD  lii  <iu|jpii^  tbit  all  our  wark  i«  iime 

>  e  i:\>i  I W  OAmes  i^r  our  y*>unif  ^icciple  tm  om  9ehot}\-lisu  of  €\t^ 

fcc«  in  ii«r  *ch*i«*U,     Witlwut  iJic  pastor's  c^mstant  tirersigfbt,  ^tr 

Bttit^U  b«t  little  i»f  religious  tniik.  of  mtvnil  djsdplittf ,  <jf  eren  d 

1  voitrte&steQt^  iitjfNLTtcti  LhruugU  theiu.     We  must  Labour  etmeol; 

■Kills  ifi  tfUJ  iiMist  hily  fiiili ;  to  make  them  feel  ttai  thej  are  bcm| 

'    ^  k»I  CkrbtV  h*>lr  church ;  to  tale  Tuore  cafe  of  tlieir  tempes 

rvm  aod  the  [lUy-innuud ;   ami  tii  seeure  ibem  from  tk 

..  ^wcks*  iiluch  sifldom  fvi  t^eyoud  that  rejfioii  of  the  mHOory,* 

.-  Wmraud  by  ai*e,  d^^  bat  lia^er  feebly  aud  coulkseilly  alitilesO' 

x-.tt»^  •«  ^^«i  i:i%e  iLem  is  thai  of  Chriiitiatis  and  of 'Rof  MinieSi 

I  m&f^v.  •vetiBsc  *ith  iKe  scripture*,  the  cri^,  and  the  catecbM, 

Tiit^niy  eiin:t  ihr  Urst ;  and  for  tbb,  at  kaM  as  principles^  ve.aj 

r^rtif««.*  mmt  in  a  ^tt*t  iii«asujre  he  respouMble.     Schwlmastmi 

1^  '►^  aaii  cmOBrH  be  ;  but  cat^hUts  ^e  are,  in  virtue  of  our  o^ 

ti  it»  UL  snAial^  mv^  depend  whether  the  elemetits  of  CbmtiiD 

i^y  (t»>^&ja«fil  islo  the  nmderstandinif  of  the  rti^ng  j^ueratiiii  £ 

-  Qix>  *uB^  ii»>r«  wbeiber  they  find  any  eatmnce  to  thdr  lifioti- 

•    I   St  AijTi^ci^e  u*  lb*  preset! L  those  in^imi-trons  and  tbcfif 

uw^^tuf    %b»  rr   t«*t   ;^  Oh    f4;i.lRT>  tir^t  ijus^lititvilion.t    \d 

i>>  la  •?  Mtk'h:  K'^>  ^i*f  ^.t«ic  It  iK'l  in  tht'  piiwinfs  hi.m?    Xy  ie*l 


:i  '  '>a  'n. 


cz  ^b»  eoAt  kD-iir»itiii'nt  w»niM  ^tni  t*^  In*. iini'D- 
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RBiy  notbinp  now  of  ilie  upper  raiik<i,  which  she  exclusively  iraiiifJ, 
iind  iwx)rrx  cloAscs  werv.  nt  the  begiiiiiini^  of  the  last  century  widely 
El  duuie,  vithig;e«  and  ^^riitiitnar  scIkhiIs^  a  certain  amount  uf  direct 
•  K«*r  Hill  ihi«*j  with  nil  its  adinitte<l  imperlections  aiid  omiBsiiitifSi 
onieintied  hy  auy  who  has  couiiidfred  duly  what  was  the  i-haracter, 
other  coiicurrcTJt  influences  it  fomied  in  the  peaMiiity  of  Ettg- 
her,  through  the  ^imtnar  schools,  and  tlie  eudowinents  at  the  uui- 
luecled  with  ihem,  such  of  tlie  ebildren  of  the  pour  as  po8fies»cd 
)acilie«  found  not  uiifrequently  an  o[»en  road  to  the  highest  intcl- 
kiiig.  But  with  this  st;ite  of  things  the  cbauj^es  of  our  social  life 
ta<t  liuiidred  years  have  been  cuniinually  interfering.  From  tlic 
influence  of  much  incideiiial  education,  tbese  eliang^es  have  by  de- 
ml  tbe  |HM«r:  iVoin  tbu  ^ramuuir  bchiMds  and  their  connected  w.'hi»- 
y  have  to  a  great  extent  become  exclude*]  ;  whilst  the  vast  increase 

»jii  certJiiu  localities,  witli  no  ccirresponding  increiise  of  the  mo- 
^hurch,  separated  from  her  cure  large  n)ii£ac«  both  of  children 

It  this  time  there  arose  ajnongst  «a  a  feverish  thirst  for  the  spread 
Imromtation  ;  whilf^  from  various  cunses  the  eondition  of  the  poor 
rw  attention.  Hence  aroj-e  in  the  tirst  years  of  this  century  a  widely 
sment  towards  providinj^  for  tbeiu  more  general  education.  But  it 
fcii  that  there  was  little  hope  of  any  agreement  as  to  what  should 
lucation.  In  the  jndg^nent  of  an  active  and  powerful  body,  the 
tiu|f  to  the  poor  the  lowest  rudiments  of  intellectual  training  seemed 
►nace«  for  their  wantii.  The  ^system  of  mutual  instruction^  bnmmtht 
mem  to  perfeetion,  priimi^ed  unlimited  results.  **One  teacher,* 
imoNt  diMini^uiKbt'd  lender  in  IHI  l,f  '''can  now  instruct  1,200''  nay, 
prof  children,"  *' prcHcning  the  most  perfect  .state  of  discipline,'* 
heui  all  the  eduejition  they  reijuired,  **  at  a  cost  of  only  3«,  Hd,  per 
num."  80  complete,  moreover,  were  to  be  the  "moral  effects'  of 
tt,  that  crime  wjc*  to  dl^tppear  ;  for  *'of  the  7,000  children  so  in- 
one /*  it  was  al leered,  *'  had  been  cbarpfed  with  auy  criminal  ofl'ence 
bfjuuieer  whilst  to  commend  it  tti  all,  it  was  proclaimed^  that 
1  bad  been  made  a  proselyte  to  peculiar  reli^iouj*  opiiiioUH;'  and 
lvalue  it  was  ad«led,  tbai  hitherto  "  the  National  Church  had 
I  towards  the  education  of  youth,"  except  what  incidentally  at- 
ct  religiou.5  instruction  pven  by  the  clergy, 
IS,  himever,  could  not  be  universal ;  and  llie  rise  of  the  Na^tiofi&l 
,  lor  ibe  auiwed  purptise  of  connecting  new  and  more  geueraJ 
jptructiou  of  the  poor  with  the  part>eliial  arrangemetiU  of  the 
]  practical  re*iult  of  di'^agreement  ^lith  them. 

l»M»  the  two  systems  were  maiutaincd,  each  by  Us  own  sup- 

U  nikrd  wholly  by  voluntary  subscriptions.     But  in  tins  last 

v;is  lirou^^ht  beroro  parliament;   and  after  four  years  of  in - 

iiiiil   iMtiiuiii  ii,  a  plan   was  proposed  by  Mr.  (now  Lr»rd) 

1  cduciition.     L'pon  bin  calculations,  before 

.  part  of  the  whole  iiopulatiou  of  the  kingdom 

V4^  **i  £rt*ii  iug  education  ;  and  though  the  general  average 


•lan  ftfler  the  formation  of  tbe  Society  for  Promoting 
HJicacly  ^'M '^    '  1  'r  n  were  in  tbe  course  of  educa- 
'a    1  jfjft  of  16,000  chariry-ncboolft 

•^  V  jt  40^000  children  were  recciv- 

HtF,  H.  Bufgfu  to  St  JamtM  Qraham  on 
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i  heen  «iiiend<;d,  yet  ihc  county  of  ItHddHtmrn  stitl  dSmMi  lk«  *   _^ 
fill  spectacle  of  a  |»o|MLlatiou  of  which  otkly  one  in  foity-^dx  psodttd  cdoet' 


Tbe  gencml  outline  of  this  bill  may  eaedly  Tie  f^ietched.  It  pennltlrd,  is 
rinrr  of  ascertained  ni?cessity,  school -hooves  lo  be  built  out  of  tWpoblie  puof, 
and  the  schoolmaster s  salary  to  be  raised  ii\.)m  the  kical  nilrs.  lae  mpmrii 
Here  to  be  taught  to  all ;  the  catechism  and  attendaikee  on  the  trmice^m  lb 
ebiuch  to  be  enforced  only  on  the  children  of  churehmen  ;  but  the  iMSttr  i» 
to  b«  a  chufchman,  elected  by  the  househidders,  wiih  a  * t to  in  the  ckffjwiSi 
mhb  was  to  have  the  geueral  sui>eiintendeQce  of  tlie  schools,  tmdtsr  the  v^ 
ikm  of  the  hishnp. 

Unsuspected  by  them  a.s  the  quarter  was  horn  which  this  btU  fnctBAek  H 
■el  at  ooee  wiih  rach  general  opposition  from  the  sectft,  thai  it  wasdnftpeitf 
i»  psxiposer,  and  nerer  passed  the  legislauire  ;  and  again  for  a  long  vmdm 
■BwUiii  fcemed  to  sleep.  I15  next  reirival  was  in  the  year  1839.  ihecivi 
wa  made,  ainiH  m  truth,  at  detachinf^  religious  from  secular  isHfiicoaa ; 
faM—iltiiig  ti  ihe  care  of  tlie  Htate,  and  leading  the  fbtiDer  to  d»  r*n- 

0mB  rhinf  1  ct  t-^^     Of  llie  hibturv  iff  thb  more,  and  of  its  sipud  failure 

I  Med  «r  very  [iiut'.     Its  detaiU  arefre&li  upon  our  iiii    '       '^      '     '^ 

i  moily  af^imt  the  inuoducliun  of  so  new  and  f:i: 
ri^  gnitUiice  of  her  headjs,  and  with  the  zealous  ^ui'i'mh  im  iui  uhj, 

"  a  wider  and  more  c*>mplete  machinery— ciirhtecn  diooesan,  wilb  i 
lam  Bsmber  uf  county  u r  aichidiaconal  nv^  •  ^ « ^ ^  '^  -i  haaid&,  weiv  caM  OK 
lw^» aad  carried  koine  to  erery  quarter  u  V  of  the  tieeds  of  t^pi^ 

e\mmi  of  the  measures  pmpoeed  for  tlu  ir  r  these  means  lu&eav 

te  hem  nii^eti  and  administered;   1  n  BnJtiriW; 

Mid«  which,  1  believe,  is  by  Car  the  mo  ;  rohuafsai^ 

liff  nMsiecs  and  nustmaea  cicatcd  both  at  beiul-<]u&rtci9  and  tn  onr  ova  fd 
ntihrt  ifioce^pfu 

Exctft  iknMich  the«e  training  schools,  I  sec  not  how  we  can  hope  to  ok 
iW  fcwnd  standard  of  cducadoo.  So  lon^  as  the  profcs^n  of  cdsoliiC 
ywiilk  is  the  last  lesooroe  of  those  whom  mt»demte  iKirts,  impatieiiccv  swif 
^IMisapline,  of  some  audi  causes,  hare  driren  out  of  CTerycdher  lines/ ^0* 
wrnrn^  it  avrt  be  depicted  naaongvt  na  to  a  most  d^rra^ed  leVeL— /M 


Sufitoittit 


BKroBT  or  THB   CHXTBCB    KnUCAXIOX   SOCUCTT  roi  tfSUXD. 

It  iMa  been  the  pleasing  u^^k  of  s  *  ^  '     ' 

Tgft(ftKft^jmn  of  office,  to  pres^-^ 

ftmMft  jfnr,  as  could  not  h  1  ■ 

an  fnfc<Mlnainy  view  of  its  1  mUh^  tbf  u, 

Mknkimh%  nhich  your  I 

Tbe  («i«antilt«^  whidi  1 
iImp  ttii<4  wkitfli  kas  1 

rcuntta 


BXTHACTS    PftOM    CHARGES. 


Itfft.    To  say  notliinjj  now  of  the  upper  niiili*i,  wbicVi  slie  exclusively  tmined, 

t}»cmtr!dle  ami  piiorer  classes  were  ui  iJie  beg-iniiin^^  ui'  the  hist  century  ^\itlely 

J,  iu  dame,  vilhige,  and  ^miiiiiiar  sch[K>ls,  a  ccrtaiij  juikjuiiI  uf  direct 

n.*     Nor  will  thi«,  witli  all  iLs  adniitted  imptTlectioiis  and  oiiiissiotis, 

\  comeiimed  hy  atjy  who  hoi^  couj^id^red  duly  whai  was  the  t'lm racier, 

illi  i»llicr  coiicufrenl  influences  it   Ibimed  io   ihe  peai^iuity  uf  Eug- 

111.    1  urtheri  ihroiigh  the  ^^aiumar  schools,  and  tlie  cndowinents  tit  llie  uui- 

litio*  coniieeted  witli  lliein*  such  of  the  chiUlreii  of  the  poor  ns  jiosscsscd 

Adcs  found  not  unJrecjuenlly  an  open  mud  to  the  highest  intel- 

But  with  this  stitle  of  thin^  the  changes  of  our  social  life 

t  hundred  yeuvs  have  hecii  cinirinually  intcrferinj?'.     From  ibt* 

iJesome  influence  of  much  incidental  educatiiin,  these  chauj^es  ha^e  hy  de- 

;«ihuiout  the  poor:  from  the  i!:nunni;ir  schools  and  llieir  connected  seho- 

\  « they  have  to  a  preat  extent  Itecome  excluded  ;  whilst  the  v  ast  increase 

puhtcion  in  certain  hn-alities,  wiib  \u>  corresponding'  increase  nf  ihe  ma- 

r  of  the  church,  separated  from  her  care  large  maiise^  hotli  of  children 

Jults. 

actly  al  this  time  there  aros?e  amongst  us  a  feverish  thirst  for  the  spread 
rgencrsil  in»t'oanatii>n  ;   v^hilst  from  vaiiou^^^  causes  the  condition  td'  the  poor 
ictcd  new  nttention.    Hence  arufye  in  the  first  years  of  this  century  a  widely 
I  movement  towards  providing  for  them  more  general  education.     But  it 
ured  that  tliere  was  little  hwpe  of  any  agreement  as  to  what  f.houM 
leilucation.     In  the  jud^rocnt  of  an  active  and  pfiwcrlul  hody^  the 
pnrtin^  to  die  poor  the  lowest  rudiments  of  intellectual  traiiung  seemed 
»Ke  die  panacea  for  their  wanL^,      I'he  system  of  nnitnal  instruction,  brought 
tlii^  moiiient   to   perlectioo,  promised  unlimited  resulii>.     '*  Uue  teacher," 
wriics  their  motit  distinguished  lesider  in  IHl  1  »t  '*  can  imw  instruct  1,*2<K)"  nay, 
n\  number  of  ehlldrcn,"  "  ]«rc*iervin^  the  most  perfect  slate  i)(  discipline/* 
I  f^iTing  tliem  nil  the  education  they  refiuired,  ''  at  a  cost  of  only  3j».  iid^  mt 

hi  per  annum/'     So  complete,  moreover,  were  to  he  the  '*  moral  eflTects'  of 

ftriscew system,  lliat crime  was  to  disiippear  ;  for  "of  the  7,()<)i)  children  so  in- 
HWcted^  not  one/'  it  was  alleijred,  **  had  ^^cen  charged  with  any  criminal  oJfence 
in  any  court  of  justice  t"  whilst  to  commend  it  to  all,  it  was  proilaimed,  that 
*  no  one  child  had  lieen  made  a  proselyte  to  peculiar  religious  opinions;*  and 
Io  enhance  its  value  it  was  added,  that  hitherto  "  the  XMtional  Cburcli  had 
done  nothing  towards  tlie  educatitm  of  youtli,"  except  what  incidentally  at- 
ittA  the  direct  religious  instruction  given  by  the  clergy, 
ilich  opinions,  however,  could  not  be  universitl ;  and  the  rise  of  the  National 
feicty  in  IHPi,  lor  the  avowed  puqiose  of  connecting  new  and  more  general 
5^5  for  tlie  instruction  of  the  poor  with  the  paruebiul  arrangements  of  the 
til,  MfHJ^  the  practiciil  result  of  disagreement  witli  tlieiu. 

1812  U)  IHHi  die  Ivvu  Rys terns  were  mainudned,  each  by  its  own  sup^ 
on  fundii  niised  wlioOy  by  vLdunlary  subscriptions.  But  in  this  last 
t  tbc  question  was  brought  belore  parliament ;  ami  after  ff>ur  years  of  in- 
fy,  discussion,  and  preparjition,  a  plan  was  proposed  by  Mr.  (now  l^rd) 
Ifhmn  for  a  sy^sicni  of  national  educathm.  L!pon  bis  ealculations,  Iiefore 
^ymr  1803  only  ane-tweiity-first  pan  of  the  whole  popidution  of  the  kiogdoin 
^  placed  in  the  way  of  recei\  ing  etluciition  ;  and  tli<mgh  the  general  a^  eruge 


*  "in  little  more  than  ten  years  after  the  formation  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 

CbtistJ4f,  Knowledge  (a.o.  1698),  nearly  fjOOO  children  were  in  the  course  of  educi- 

J***  b  lx)ndon  and  its  vicinity.    .    .     Io   n.lO  upwards  of  J  6,000  €httrily*sctioob 

^JJ^M>  erectud  in  England  and  Wales,  in  which  about  40,000  children  were  recdv- 

^^  Chriitian  Instruction  " — Letter  of  tht  Reiu  R,  Bur^eu  to  Str  Jamei  Graham  on 

mitiuU  Edncatitmt  p,  6. 

ft  Edinburgh  Review,  Nov.  leU. 
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IH>wer  for  ihe  ^ucct-ssful  result  of  thdt  excrtums.  They  have  hin\, 
eil,  itj  the  course  of  tlie  society's  pn»^'ri\s.s,  many  i^mtifyiiijf  pruofs  of  ji  eoii- 
tlcniMe  meiisuru  of  success.  For  these  they  Uesire  U»  l>e  tliaukful  to  Him 
froiu  whom  every  ^pod  ami  perfect  y^ifl  deseeutietli,"  ami  tliey  would  take 

tas  an  inlimalioii  of  cularjfcil  prosperity  in  time  to  comci  so  lou^  ds  iho 
[\  coiitiDue«  fait  hi  ill  in  the  dLHeharfi;e  of  its  saered  duly  ;  luit  evuu  weni 
indicatious  of  success  les.s  m;iidte^t,  they  feel  that  they  oaght  m>t  to  allow 
liCDiselves  to  cherish  a  de^pondin^  Kpirii;  they  know  thiil  the  l^nl  (iod  Uiri- 
nifKTteiit  reignelli ; — ^tliey  bfUe\e  that  He  has  pniposes  of  jnoo^i  iu  store  Ibr  His 
cfcurch;  ami  that  Me  will,  in  His  i>wn  a]>]Koiated  time,  and  by  Hin  uwo  selertiid 
lueikDH,  work  theiic  purposes  iitto  fall   eifeet;   and  lliercCore,  even   when   the 

Ke  of  human  auairs  may  appear  the  iJit>st  uupromitjiui^,  they  desire  to 
in  coutiiiUtiJ  lememhrance^  ihat  He  can  uccMtiplifih  His  awn  vtiU  m  oppo- 
to  human  phins^  and  aihanee}  \ty  means  apjiareully  tlie  most  iiieotiipe- 
tent,  any  cause  which  is  ciUeuluied  Uf  promote  Hiii  own  i^lory,  and  the  vvellhre 
uTman. 

^  The  ftist  circnm^timec  to  which  your  eommitlec  would  \u\iUi  your  iittenlion, 
Mbe  union  which  ha^  taken  place  between  tlie  London  HihcrniaTi  and  ihe 
Hit'h  Educiitioij  Societies* 

■As  you  were  in  formed  iu  the  htst  report,  thui  the  preliminaries  to  this  union 
lad  heen  already  a^^reed  uptm  iR-i^veen  the  two  tomniittces,  aroi  us  a  general 
mteraetit  was  then  made  of  tXnj  nature  wf  the  arrau^cmeut,  it  only  remains  iin 
Aeprtsenl  occjutiou  to  aei(u;unt  you  that  the  junction  was  formally  elfectcd  at 
lipeeial  genenil  meeting  uf  the  LondtJU  Hiherfiian  84>eiety,  held  in  l>{Ujdou 
oniKp25tli  day  ui"  Aprils  \Ht'*\,  and  to  iidd  smne  cireimAsiane<.'s  of  detail  coii- 
upctetl  with  the  earrving^  out  of  tlie  ariaii^emeuL 

At  the  lime  of  this  union,  there  were  in  eonneetion  with  the  London  Hiber- 

Aiiui  Society  474  schowli;,  of  whit  li  nul  more  than  II  were  under  tJie  superinlon- 

'kiicc  of  minisierii  of  disseutiiijr  eoinnmuitoiH.     Oi'  tliese  schools  :\[\'2  have  been 

fonaally  transferred  ti>  vour  eharj^e^ — their  retipeetive  palJi^ns  haun^if  entered 

^^"  I  incut,  that  they  shsdl  in  future  f"e  conducted  in  slriel  eoufonnily 

*>'  icmeuLs  of  year  fundamental  laws  ;  and  yonr  eiMoniitiee  have  on 

^kii  I  in  t  iiu^aiied,  to  a[>ply  the  funds  remitted  lo  lliem  hy  the  London  Hiber- 

■lli  cinnmittei',  as  far  as  tliey  will  u:u,  in  the  first  iustimee/iu  ^iviii<|j  to  theise 

^wiKkls,  s»  lonj^  iiH  they  coiitiuue  to  deserve  it,  the  sunie  anioont  n!   tciieher's 

•liprud,  as  also  td  hooks  and  schotd  requisites,  that  ibev  have  idtlierio  received 

««iii  the  l^ondon  Hil>ernian  Soeiet>-     In  addition  to  lo  theabtne,  2;i  schools 

ttttdcr  the  Ladies'  Hilieniiau  School  iM>ci€ty,  have  also  been  put  into  comieetiun 

Willi  yuiL 

I'-Tlie  coiamitiee  hax  e  already  made  grants  of  hooks  to  tliese  sehoids  lo  the 
lui'uf  £130.  Oj*.  i^fi, ;  but  liiL-y  rcg^ret  that  in  e<msetiiieuee  ul'  not  having  yet 
^i\ei\  any  rcmittiinccs  from  die  emnniittee  in  Londoo,  they  have  nat  been 
*Wc  try  award  Uie  usual  «;^raltnties  to  ilescrvintf  teachers,  and  iliat  tlu^v  have 
wetiC(jin|Hdled,  for  llie  Sijine  rc^iscm,  lc>  tliseoyiinne  their  j^niutsj  oi'  bookis  auil 
^mA  re^tuisites.  They  trust,  however,  that  witli  res[j*.et  to  botli  these  i>artieu- 
^,  ihcy  will  before  loni(  l>e  in  a  position  tu  aet  in  a  manner  more  aceordanl 
|»Ub  their  wishes;  ihey  rely  upon  the  exertions  which  are  beinfi;  made  hy  tlie 
^bdmi  commita-e  fur  the  ei>llectit>n  of  funds,  and  hope  that  they  will  in  a  short 
**toe  be  able  to  supply  your  committee  with  suiljcient  means  to  continue  tlie 

■""^Uid  l<i  the  trim 5 i erred  sehool^. 
It i^ not  unnatural  tb;U  some  feeliiiif  <»f  disappiJintnunl  should  he  experienced 
\^ii  patron:^  and  teachers  of  sr hoids,  on  lindin^  the  asfti>tanee  which  Jhey 
ft  Wcu  in  the  habit  of  receiving  from  the  Londtm  Hibernian  Society,  for  llie 
^'iii  mispeaded ;  and  your  eoniniitlee  are  not  withooi  apjirehcnsion,  that 
^h  pi'rsmis  may  attribute  this  eivcumsniiicc  to  ibt-  junction  of  tlie  twu  soeie- 
^0^  an  its  c<LU$o ;  hut  a  moment^  letlectitui  v%ill  show  thai  any  such  iufcsciiv<} 
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(umaward  cLrcumstaoces  iiivtJved  iu  debt,  was  not  in 
[lu:  iinitJlerrwplwl  ptiytneiit  of  ils  lialnlitiff*  for  any  com 
1(1  J I  tetopomry^if  iiijl  a  find,  suspension  of  pajTucut  md 
ll  ii  IS  obviuusly  bettor  tlijit  it  i^lioiild  liike  place  at  Mk  ei 

tlje  gradual  iicciiniuktHiij  tif  debt,  Umii  mat  the  final 

^liould  be  allowed  to  bei-i>me  M  lenglli  so  embainuii 
Ijiisitnent  would  be  all  but  Imposj^ible, 
h  the  duty  of  colleednjr  funds  m  Enp"land,  and  makiug 
iins  tor  deputaiioas,  devohefiUp<»n  tJie  Lotidoii  Hibeniii 
littt'u  uf  the  Chur^b  Educsilion  Society  bus  arriiu^d  m 
nay  rc(iuire»  micb  represtnULtivt^s  Ikmi  Ireland,  as  ma? 
Eire  in  the  worL  In  pursmiuee  of  tbis  ftniujgemtrutj 
Liable  lUJsbUtDiJe  from  tbe  He  v.  Dr.  O'SulUvau,  Kev.  Dr, ' 

r.  Foundcn,  George  Scott  A*  B*  RoRau,  Jiud  J,  W, 
III!  ihv  thanks  of  the  »i>ciety  are  due  for  tbeir  kind  exerti 
InQj^itlee  legret  that  *>ue  of  the  ammg^enieiits  conne< 
I  been  luuch  niisitndefsioiMl  by  s*iine  f>f  the  friends  yf  tli- 
latpil  in  consei[uence  some  mistaken  appreheiiiiion.  1 
j  (it  niisttmception  on  the  »ubjet%  the^y  av^iil  tbemselvesi 
1}  tu  reitemte,  in  the  must  public  loanner  they  are  abl^ 
I  they  have  already  fi:iven  witli  rc5peei  lo  it. 
I  a  re  doubtless  aware  some  of  the  Bchools  ex}nueeted  wij 

Society  are  under  the  charge  of  teachers  wh^j  arc  titf 
Ik  Vi*ur  committee  eoiiceived  it  weis  in  accordance  wit! 
|t;il  luw,  tliiit  siirh  .^chjols  should  lie  lukeu  int<j  uuii 
Itliiio^h  rt'Uiiniiic:  their  present  teachers ;  und  they  aceii 
|on  III  thdit  uffet  I  with  the  Lniidon  Hiherrjian  Ci^mmitl' 

11)13*'  aiitiriputr,  ihut  any  ihi-sous  who  under^itiMjd  t 
■piUcUtr  111  thi'  siJL'itnv,  mtuUl  iuid^uii.,  that  in  arlini;^  t! 
Iiisv  novel  cijuriit^  or  tlml  tliev  ni>?aiit  to  allow  the^e  >c4m 
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Ht  or  utfT  ftimple  fact  adtlress  to  nil  who  feel  the  deep  importanc*?  of  such  a 

ic,  iui  iirjfent  appeiil  to  come  forward  without  delay  to  the  sup]K»rtof  nil  in- 

iiliatiT  with  the  prosperity*  of  which  tht^  advum'eiuf^ni  of  thiit  cause  Is  so  inti- 

?lv  Cijniiected  ?     Let  but  the  liheriiHty  ol  that  support  hv  in  some  dej^r^ 

pomuuatf  to  l!je  exiireuey  of  tht-  exists  and  ytuir  ooTnoiitiee  ]ui\e  iio  Uhts  as 

llic  TL'snlL     The  ^reat  body  of  the  oler^'^y  bein^  the  anxious  su[>portfcrs  of 

Jpiiuciples  iipou  which  your  society  ii*  foundetl,  you  po>>ea^-siu  thtirzeal  aud 

Btitty  Jur  tlie  spread  of  education,  au  iiistrunieutality  for  v^o^ki1l^:  out  your 

atioual  system  with  effect,  such  us  no  other  iustitution  caw  cuTiiiuaud  liow- 

'  excellent  its  ^i-ueral  machinervi  or  howerer  ample  the  fuuds  that  are 

t  Ht  its  di«<po.s:il, 

M^  iWrefore,  pecuniary  means  be  sufficiently  provided,  lo  enable  your  coin- 
^'  «,  not  only  to  j^\e  the  uticsisarv  aid  to  acWds  which  stand  in  need  of  as* 
lit,  but  also,  through  means  ol  an  adequate  traiuiufj  school,  and  a  well 
*  cd  iu-spcctiou,  to  improve  the  edicieucv  ui  your  system,  the  most  bene- 
Its  may  be  expected  to  follow;  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  pnv 
Stuuity  he  either  wholly  nei;lected^  or  but  iuiperfecily  s^ended  U\  the 
chienup  that  iraportjint  work,  which  is  now  within  our  power,  may 
mI  away,  and  uo  future  opportutdty  he  affonUcl  us  of  repairiojyr  our 
Deeded- 

hat,  with  reasonable  exeniori  and  libcndity»  it  is  perfectly  ffasible  ti>  pri»- 
,  to  a  icry  considerable  extent  throughout  the  country,  the  work  of  Church 
licnptuml  educati()U>  will,  it  in  hoped,  appL'ur  from  the  foUowiug  statement 

ttjtjf  y<»ur  schools*  which  the  ce.>uiniittee  are  enal>led  lo  make. 

Fmujthe  returns  lately  received  from  the  several  diucesiin  societies,  and  from 

nN  iu  scpjtrate  conuection,  it  appears  that  tliere  are  at  present  connected 

» the  society,  1 ,7:21*  schools,  havitig  1 0'2,r*2H  ihiklren  on  die  rolls,  of  whom 

fl9!»  jue  J*roa\staiit  l>i&sentcrs,  and  *'^3,nri,  llonian  Catholics,     Compared 

>  the  corrci^pondin^  returns  for  thi?  year  1H42,  tins  statcnient  shows  an  in- 

!or  ;i4 7  schools,  of  17,432  children  on  tlif  rolls,  and  in  tlie  numlH-r  of 

fitxtaui  Dissenteis  and  lioinau  Catholic  children,  au  increase,  respectively, 

fiy-VM,  and  3,.i03. 

Ht  b  A  striking:  listimouy  to  the  adaptation  of  the  system  of  this  society  to  Uie 

iof  united  education,  that  nearly  oto'-Aii// of  tlie  chihlren  attejidinf^  its 

»l«  are  di^kSeulers  from  the  church,  and  that  nearly  miv-fkird  of  the  entire 

ftiWrare  llie  children  «>!'  Roinan  Catholic^  parents.     In  connection  with  this 

Jet  it  he  borne  iu  miuti,  that  of  these  I02,.V2H  childreu,  every  child  that  is 

liWeof  readintr,  is  retpjired  by  your  fumlameiiLal  hivvy  to  read  tlie  holy  sirip- 

ttdAily,  under  the  superintendence  nj'  the  naroehial  clergy,  or  sucli  persons 

ftiiey  niuy  depute, — and  ymi  Oinimt  htit  cordially  concur  in  the  scntirucni  of 

""'committee,  that  far  mure  blessed  results  may  be  expected  for  the  couiiliT, 

I  training  up  sutdi  a  projiortion  of  its  childrtu  in  tlic  knowledjro  of  Co<Vs 

^ord,  combined  with  secular  instniclion,  than  from  tducatinijf  a  much 

t'f  number  under  a  system,  wliich  fnniishes  mi  Mvuntif  that  they  shall  re- 

i*c  any  instniction  whatever  in  the  oracles  of  div  ine  trutfi.     It  can  hardly  be 

*icd,  that  it  is  not  the  uuml>er  of  children  receivinf^^  instruction — but  the  sort 

[instruction  which  is  i^ivcn  ihem,  that  supplies  a  proper  meiLsure  of  the  amount 

it*>f.>d  to  be  exjM*cled  from  any  system  of  national  education. 

pt  is  witli  feeUufTs  of  much  s;itisfaction  your  committee  announce,  that  ihc 

*>Rie  of  the  society  f(^r  the  past  year  has  exceeded  tliat  o(  any  former  year ; 

"t  receipts  for  IH43,  exclusive  ol'  the  sales  of  bivoks,  and  the  sums  received 

I  various  diocesan  societies  on  account  o{  inspection*  having  amounted  to 

-HKi  J7jt.  3r/. ;  which  added  to  the  funds  of  the  several  diocesan  sticjclies, 

luf  Jichools  in  separate  conncclion,  cxliihits  an  amount  of  i^2?<,0f*o.  lci#.  /Vjr/. 

itHliutcd  to  the  support  of  the  schools  connected  viithyi*tir  $uciely. 

a  cromoripg  the  above  receipts  of  your  society  with  those  of  the  previous 
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ll  be  riglit  to  deduct  the  tLmcjunl  which  h  Feft&mttted  ' 

I  tow  3rimr  cash  mecount  id  coiiB^quL-nce  uf  mn  nrraiigtta 
Ijetwee^  jouf  uommtttee  and  the  Dernr  Dtooenn  Soeiiai 
Die  dkiee^D  commiuee  eoatinaes  to  exbt,  A£  ifi  some  i 
mht  coiiimitu^'  in  UuMiii^  for  the  puipcHe  of  raufe  efH^rti 
|eiiieD{5  -if  tlve  latu  r  into  eflVol^  yet  the  duty  of  fulleetu 
\  fkiiiilf^  uf  thti  diocesftit  ^oeietj  liill  in  ^ture  devoKe  u| 
Ltu.t  aflf^r  detluctiiig  tliese  sums,  tire  receipts  of  the  s*»g 
n)Hl  with  tlio^e  of  the  ptenmis  year,  exhibit  ai 
:  »iiil  it  b  worthy  of  remark  that,"  ot  this  ineiea^fi 
(/.,  IS  utider  the  head  of  aimiial  sub9criptia]3&  Va 
i  Ls  a  SiitisfzLCiLfn'  proof  of  the  steady  prr)grcss  which 
lie  t'^matioii  of  itic  frieitdfi  of  Bcriptural  education, 
[n  thank fuOT  acktiowledgie  the  (peat  assistance,  whieh,  i 
Ttna  fund*,  the^  liave  received  fifom  several  of  the  i 
I,  who  Ml  kindjy  panunl  thdr  pulpits  finr  sermons 
reet'ipts  froM  Uns  scuiice  amount  to  £24'd,  li>*,  7ii 
f  <4x:jety  are  al^>o  due  lo  ihii&e  fficndf^  of  the  cause, 
jight  iJir  claims  of  your  in^ititutiun  before  tlie  vari<»us  t-ao 
MIS  thus  a^urdeiL 

twhif^  hA>  contributed  to  the  inerea^a  of  youi 
i-*  tts»  the  e^la-bli^hmeui  of  a  ladies'  auxilaiy,  undei 
■ttioiage,  for  the  |»u?pose  of  eolledinpf  fuuds  for  the  su 
Xlcl  fch(x>K  and  ot  a  Imiiiinjf  instituiion  for  mistresses,  i 
I  alst*  iVtr  ihe  assistrine*.'  ziiid  Jmpri.ii  emeiit  of  your  feinalt 
le  fundfft  e*illeett'd  by  tliis  au^i;irv  arc  to  be  placed  ai  Ll 
hixtef,  ^ubji%H  only  to  this  eoudilioij.^ibai  tliLV  be  npf 
|J  objt;^t  lor  wbii-b  tbey  were  t^iytribuied.  Tbtr  sums  i 
|:'  Wf  ^re  the  clL«>e  of  iie  ymr  I nri,  amounted  lo  £ii 
1 1*.  ii./,  werv  pfomist^d  as  ye^aily  substrii'Moi!*,  mali 
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I  ore  to  be  »ervt  under  &  »ealcd 
ewtr,  to  the  registrar  of  the  university* 
Oft  or  before  the  Wednesday  in  t!^ter 
week  neit  ensuing.  None  will  be  receiv- 
ed after  th»t  day.  The  candidate  is  dc- 
lind  to  conceal  his  name,  and  to  dislin> 
guub  bis  composition  by  what  motto  he 
plcuei;  tending,  at  the  same  lime,  his 
Mine  scaled  up  under  another  cover, 
with  the  motto  inscribed  upon  it.  The 
any,  to  which  the  prize  shall  have  been 
adjudged^  will  be  read  before  the  univer-^ 

~ftj  in  the  divinity  *chool,  on  some  day 

itheweek  next  before  the  commemo- 

;  and  it  is  expected,  that  no  essay 

i  be  sent  in  which  exceeds  in  length 

"the ordinary  limits  of  recitation. 

I^m§*t  CoUfgt, — ►Tlie  following  gentle- 

,  belonging  to  the  medical  depart- 

'nt  of  King's  College,  passed  the  ma- 

i  examination  at  the  University 

on  :  —  1st    division  —  Messrs. 

Bridgwater,  Cook,  Gibbs,  Gill, 

Itths;  2nd  division,  Messrs.  Far- 

aly,  Paley,  Reid,   Stevens,  and 

iner.      The    greatest    number  that 

thitherto  ever  passed  this  examina- 

I  in  one  year  has  been  six.    There 

!  be  a  more  convincing  proof  of 

eidnncing  prosperity  of  the  college. 

Trkity  Cnt2e^j:e,  Perth. — We  under- 
«t»nd  ihit  operations,  preparatory  to  the 
J  erection  of  thia  extensive  structure,  have 
^■jriiftiijf  commenced  on  Mr.  Patton's  ea- 
^Hii^  or  Caimies,  now  finally  fixed  on  as 
^Vll«  iilc.  The  contractor  preferred  for 
^P  themuon  work  is  Mr.  Buchan,  who  so 
^T  *>ceeufully  and  satisfactorily  carried  on 
■ftd  completed  the  additions  to  Aber- 
j  '**rofy  Abbey.  It  is  said  the  work  will 
I  **  wtiveiy  in  pro°;ression  in  course  of 
I  thi  lunttner.  We  have  hi'ard  men  of 
h  '•''*  «y»  that  the  plan  by  Mr.  iknder- 
^B  ^^,  architect,  Edinburgh,  is  uf  a  most 
W  ^i^t  cbaractcr.— F<?r/AjAire  Ctmititu- 
f      '*waj. 


I  *^'navn  IHorcsan  Board  of  EducalioH. — 

^*  Uit  fourth   annual   meeting   of   the 

|*'^l>crs  of  this  society,  held  at  79,  Ptiil 

^*'l.  the  Bishop  of  l^ndon  took  the 

^"^  snd  was  supported  by  Lord   Col- 

"JH!,  the   Dean  of  Chichester,  T  \V\ 

^""ton,  biq.  M.P.;  W.  Cotton,  Emi-, 

■J*^' Tuar  ul  the  Bank  of  England  ;  Geo. 

■^Uu^iey,  l%»fi.,  Q.C. ;  the  Rev.  Sir  Hen- 

ill.    the  Hon    and  Rev.   H. 

he  Rev.  C.  H.   Dalton,  ami 

tt  clergymen  and  gentleineit 


The  bishop  having  Introduced  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day,  the  report  was  read  by 
the  Hev.  R.  Burgess.  It  congratulated 
the  memhcrH  on  the  success  which  had 
attended  their  efforts,  and  proceeded  to 
a  statement  of  facts.  There  *ere  at 
preaent  l.'jr>  schools  in  union  with  the 
board,  all  of  which  had  licen  inspected 
and  reported  upon.  In  the  Central 
School,  Soho,  there  were  at  present  93 
pupils.  It  was  intended  to  found  10 
scholarships  for  trainin*  masters;  and 
aimilar  endowments  would  be  made  for 
^Is,  so  soon  as  the  state  of  the  funds 
would  permit.  The  receipts  of  the  year 
bad  amounted  to  £554  7*.,  which,  toge- 
ther with  a  balance  last  year,  left  a  sum 
ofX75l  13*.  Id.  at  the  disposal  of  the 
society.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  W hate- 
ley »  Q«C..  seconded  by  the  Rev,  Thomas 
Aingcr,  Vicar  of  Harnpstead,  the  report 
was  adopted.  Several  resolutions  were 
proposed  and  carried ;  after  which  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  bishop  of 
London,  who  hrieJiy  acknowledged  the 
compliment.  The  meeting  then  dis- 
persed- 

Liverpool  CuUetfiaie  InBtitutkm. — At 
the  half-yearly  midsummer  distribution 
of  prizes  in  this  most  admirable  and 
useful  iivstitution,  the  middle  and 
upper  galleries  were  crowded  to  exeesa 
with  parents  and  friends  of  the  pupiU, 
and  amongst  whom  were  many  of  the 
leading  families  of  the  town.  There 
must  have  been  nearly  3,000  persons 
present,  and  great  numbers  were  disap- 
pointed in  obtaining  admission.  The 
Rev.  J.  Brooks,  senior  Rector  of  Liver- 
pool, and  Chairman  of  the  Directora, 
took  the  chair. 

The  [iroceedings  of  the  day  were  then 
com  me  need  by  the  pupils  chanting  the 
Fefiitf  exuitemus. 

The  Rev.  Chairman  then  proceeded  to 
address  them  to  the  following  effect  > — 
*'  Boys  oflhe  Collegiate  Institution  Schools 
]  have  great  plmsure  in  again  meeting 
you  for  the  distribution  of  prize*  to 
those  amongst  you  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  industry  and 
exertions  during  the  past  half  year  ;  and 
1  can  assure  you  the  only  regret  1  fee!  is 
the  absence  of  our  respected  Diocesan, 
who,  upon  the  last  occasion  of  a  similar 
nature^  wan  kind  enough  to  preside,  who 
Ims  been  prevented  by  his  other  impor- 
tuiit  avocnlions  from  doing  the  same 
now,  hut  whti,  I  hope,  will  i^oon  present 
biittsell  again  to  you.      Since  I  lost  had 


Oc^  viV  tnfivlBKf.  wOfi  the 
Uiilf  ti%Htt<s .  uid  M  llie  aniil  tliae  far  & 
lA  Colkiee  k  be- 
V I  «fiiy  tilt  marmcs' 
^^b  ikluch  ihc)  ait:  to  be  presented  has 
^^B|rn  •<»  UTMiffid,  thtt  o»e  ihall  be 
^^Keiiit  to  be  oont4  ndcHl  fur  cfcr|  yeir. 
^^Kl  inl  U  fUmbluhiil  hv  mf  reverend 
^^MtMntttrmcthr^  '^-  ^»^  mn.^Uv  it 
^wiliUfHilmfdb\ 

««Jl«  t  MM  •!  It  more  i^mttryuig  to  hitn* 

"■4  iMNt  fMi«nlly  UM^rul  to  the 

«4  ^^F^  liiB  If  ooiuicctinf;  it  with 

V  ItOiii    ^ 

lA  vUue  ta  the 

ttttinf  to 
«dr««witlMt  lower 


TWI«aiit4 


ftinouatcd  to  £iS^  i 
ruittce  liesMled  feo  li^  _  ^  . 
Uou  to  fcmod  CO  tiliiMiMW.  •»  le«ii 
tbeCsnoint^exliiliititw*  lWfrw>l^ 
Canning*  inxious  to  bar  lei  tirift^ 
to  the  meiits  of  lo  nor  a  rtWm>^ 
liiniidf  made  tt|»  tbe  am  It  Ot^ 
Other  periofis  Imve  «te  tMei  1i  ^ 
sum,  »o  th*l  it  is  GO-*  naiwitiil/* 
the  tATTie  a»  the  M'Ncile  wad  ttr^ff 
exhibitiofii.  Aud  here  i0MB  J <iwlig 
duty  to  bciir  teatinoooy  to  tbe  Siirtf 
and  disinterestedness  of  jiwr  »e*^ 
for  although  Uieii-  e^bibitioiii  veiM "^ 
cf^r  "  ■"•  p^ny  before  1^7.  ft*  ^ 
h  1  ed  to  cooiia«>cr  thdria^ 

tc.  ,  irnefiialely*  lud  10  <ir*^ 

the  produce  of  them  to  the  mcnii^" 
tbe  CAnning  exhibition,  WeiJliil»ll«f^^ 
lore,  heve  the  town  of  Uverppolr^ 
ii«ct(Hl«  by  tJii*    iiutitution.   «>*•'  ' 
SAiDes  I  h«vc  mentioned  toyoy^ 
IC0CCI  no  little  credit  on  lU  ioT 
Mid  I  bope  thn^t   vourt^  fneQ  1 
aCttte  tbOM  '  vill  d9  I 

lo  Qtfnialk  tb«  y|ire3<ntU 

•at^totbi-'  Thcrti*" 

]mktn  jnuce  -smce  ^ 

iM*  the  tame  ohjfi 

of  ihri 

f^  merit  ao  ^*^**Jv# 

•U  tbe  scJtooU.   ^^ 

b  mt>-4t  wUI  be  opc/i  w 

ta  til— bttt*« 
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school  who  chooset 

who  chooses  lo  work 

ic    upper  »chooU  and 

thftt,  if  his  parenU  should  think 

to  the  Universities,     One  boy  in 

llf  year,  from  the  tower  or  middle 

llf  a  boy  is  found  deserving — one 

■■ch  half  year  will  he  moved  up 

■chool  immediately  above  him — 

from  the  lower  to  the   midflle 

or  from  the  middle  to  the  high 

and  the  charge    made    to    hi& 

I  for  his  education,  will  only  be 

be  of  the  tchool  which  he  leaves  ; 

kt  if  tljcre  be  a  particularly  ta- 

pojf  who  may  be  capable  of  dis* 

ting  himself  among  the  worthies 
juntry,  an  op;K)rtunity  will  thus 
Irded  him  of  future  success,  1 
b  there  was  a  limitation  to  this 
t — ^that  is,  ftji.  There  cannot  be 
|*n  »ix  at  one  time,  who  will  be 

tlhis  privilege.  I  sincerely  hope 
I  find  that  numl>er.  I  think  1 
JNf  stated  to  you  all  the  inforroa- 
I  have  to  give  you.  1  trust  it  viiW 
I  stimulcnt  to  your  future  ntcr- 
knd  now,  with  the  assistance  of 
pcipa^  1  shall  proceed  to  distri- 

lyou  the  prizes  which  have  been 

■  ifi 

pinctpal  then  read  over  the  names 
reiTtaining  boys  who  had  obtained 
knd  then  gave  out  the  'hihiiate, 
wna  chanted  antiphonBlly  by  the 
I  d  very  excellent  manner, 
ehairman,  in  his  concluding  ad- 
I  the  boys,  said  in  the  preceeding 
lions  he  might  have  appeared  to 
PDore  particularly  on  the  upper 
llUid  indeed,  from  the  splendour 

■  endowments  with  which  it  hod 
poured  during  the  pa<it  year,  it 
•lem  almost  to  eclipse  the  other 
I;  but  those  in  the  middle  and 
fehooU  were  of  efjunl,  nay,  of  still 
kralue  than  in  the  upper.  Atter 
King  the  number  of  scboUrships 
lowments  to  the  school*  he  pro- 
nto observe  that  althougn  only  a 
H>f  the  schools  bad  been  prcsen* 
Hie  board  of  directors  for  pri7.es, 

^ks  extremely  happy  in  being 
te^  of  them  all,  the  satisfaction 
pal  had  felt  with  the  general 
of  the  boys  during  the  last  half 
]e  had  Informed  him  (the  chair- 
it  the  advancement  of  the  schools 
had  far  exceeded  iliat  of  any 
half  year.     That  was  a  very 
thing  to  those  who   felt   an 


interest  in  the  establishment  of  that  great 
institution  that  such  should  have  been 
its  results  ;  and  he  believed  he  might  say, 
without   fear  of  contradiction,   that   it  I 
had  surpassed  all  other  institutions  of  i^j 
limilar  kind  in  the  kingdom  with  regan^ 
to  the  rapidity  of  its  success.     It  really^ 
appeared  to  him   not  to  have  had  any 
infancy  at  all,  hut  to  have  started  at  once 
into  manhood.     They  were  then  only  in 
the  commencement  of  the  first  part  of 
the  secood  year,  and  yet  there  were  713 
in  the  day  schools,  under  education.    H#| 
must  not,  however,  allow  his  congratula« 
tioas  to  be  confined  to  the  boys  present* 
He  would  extend  them  to  their  parenta 
and  to  the  vast  masses  of  the  population 
of  this  great  town  at  Large.     To  the  boys 
it  was  a    fortunate   circum stance    that 
there  was  such  a  place  as  that  in  whicll  I 
they  were  taught  their  duty,  and  to  tht 
parents  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  there  was  an   institutioo   like  that 
established   lo  which  they   could  send, 
their  children  to   be  educated.     Ho  had] 
no  doubt  they  had  seen  during  that  morn- 1 
ing  amongst  the  boys  several  who  would  I 
branch   o^  in  all   the  different  statiootj 
and  situations  of    life — some   into  the  ( 
higher,  some  into  the  lower  grades  of' 
society  ;  but  whatever  might   be  their 
position — whether  the  future  destination 
might   be  the  senate  —  whether    they 
should   liecome  members  of  the  learned  | 
professions  or  afford  by  their  excrtiona 
as  merchants  strength  and  stability  to 
the  commerce  of  thecountry»  or  whether 
they  engaged  in  trade — all  were  taught 
that  one  thing,  without  which,  whatever 
be  their  future  destiny  in  life,  every  other 
kind  of  knowledge  was  of  no  importance 
at  all — a  knowledge  which  w^as  the  very 
principle    upon   which  that  institution 
was  based— pure  and  undefiled  religion. 
He  trusted  nil  were  taught  there  that  it 
was  not  sufticient  merely  lo  learn  their 
duty^ — that  they  must  not   only  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  bible  and 
everything  appertaining  to  It,  but  they 
must  also  he  taught  that  they  were  to 
carry  its  sacred  inlluences  into  whatever 
station  of  life  it  might  be  their  future  lot 
to  falK       Knowledge,  of  itself,  unless  it 
be  founded  on  such  a  basis,  was  of  that 
kind  which  they  were  told  in  the  book  of 
ChriAtiaiiity  only  served  to  "puff  up/* 
It  wiis  the  "  knowledge  which  edifieth*' 
that  they  must  carry  away  w^ith   Ihera 
from    that   institution  ;  and   he  was  sa- 
tisfied from  what  he  knew  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  institution  waa 
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SGhaolfi  of  this 
ilftce  in  the  presence  of  Uls 

•  !  -  »  '[^  of  Cantt^rbury,  the 
j»s  of  Ix^ritloti  and 
.  -  i' herd,  Vivian,  and 
n  conaidenitile  number  of 
Siidea  &  large  (x>nipany  of 
snUemen.  the  girb  were 
1  by  the  Bishop  of  London 
iiend  in  the  acripturcs,  hii- 
iy,  8lc.,  in  all  which  they 
h  great  readiness.  The 
BO  examined  by  the  Bishop 
\  the  greek  testament  and 
)n  Shepherd,  iti  the  history 

gengrapJiy  ;  and  hy  profes- 
n  French.  The  ^Vrch bishop 
F  and  the  Bishop  of  Ixindon 
^Tcs  well  satisfied  v/ith 


t^T 


hurch  fustitutuM.^On  the 
le  3rd  uit.,  a  lecture  was 
tie  members,  on  "*  The  Ira- 
hurch  Music/*  by  the  Rev, 
fliater  of  St«  Judc's*  prepa- 
t  forination  of  a  church 
f  in  connection  with  the 
ion.  After  remarking  upon 
atate  of  the  music  of  our 
^neraJ,  the  lecturer  pro- 
je,  that  the  effect  of  musi- 
pon  our  sympathies — the 
uly  scripture — aod  the  con- 
cur lihirgy,  all  concur  in 
propriety  and  neccisity  of 
ml  of  music,  both  vocal  and 
in  order  to  rcbalisc  the  tnic 
vt.  These  considerations 
>pUet]  to  enforce  the  im- 
altivatjng  chnrch  music  by 
of  the  church  at  large, 

0  a  mttre  perfect  and  more 
ision  of  the  praises  of  God 
it)  our  ftdmirablc  liturgy, 
(rmed  a  suitable  introduc- 
fbrnifttton  of  the  Church 
ty,  which  was  then   pro- 

meeting.  Its  rules  state 
JO  be  the  cultivation  of 
c  in  I5«rticular,  and  sa- 
in general,  by  enabling 
of  the  church  choirs  of  the 
there  to  unite  themselves 
or  the  practice  and  study 
iciCftiastical  music;  and  to 

young  persons  especia^y 
lements  of  music  and  a  in  g- 

1  of  lessons  and  exercises 
professional  teacher ; 

such  information  on 


the  fiubject  of  church  music,  and  on  the 
compamtivc  merits  of  cum|K>aers,  by 
lectures,  as  shall  tend  tu  improve  thi' 
taste  of  the  members  of  tbc  church  in 
the  adoi^tioii  of  the  most  suitable  music 
for  public  worship  A  new  organ  is 
alK:)Ut  to  be  erected  in  the  institution  in 
the  course  of  the  present  month,  which 
v^iU  afford  an  important  aid  to  the  carry- 
ing out  the  objects  of  the  new  society. 
The  Rev,  Joshua  I'awcett,  incumbent  of 
Wtbsey,  was  announced  for  a  lecture  on 
the  17  th  instant,  on  the  history  of  church 
music, 

Pm-echiat  SckoolmoMteriit  Scotland. — The 
Earl  of  Mitito,  in  presenting  a  petition  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  July  iHtb,  from  a 
place  in  Scotland,  for  inquiry  respecting 
burgh  and  parochial  schoolmasters  in 
that  country,  with  a  view  to  their  better 
remuneration,  observed,  that  the  answer 
which  he  had  received  from  Her  Ma- 
jesty's goTcrnment,  when  he  formerly 
asked  a  question  on  the  subject  had  been 
misunderstood.  In  some  quarters,  it 
was  supposed  that  a  measure  would  be 
introduced  by  Her  Majesty^s  government 
on  the  subject  in  the  next  sesj;ion»  while 
by  others  it  was  lielicved  that  Her  Ma- 
jeaty*s  ministers  meant  to  wash  their 
hands  of  the  fiuestion  altogether.  Nei- 
ther of  these  interpretations  was,  how- 
ever correct.  He  uudcf stood  that  the 
government,  and  all  other  noble  lorda 
who  were  present,  be  believed,  under- 
stood the  same-^adraitted  the  extreme 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  that  they 
were  most  anxious  to  afford  all  reason- 
able relief  to  the  petitioners  ;  but,  at  the 
snme  time,  the  noble  lord  who,  as  the 
organ  of  the  government,  answered  him 
(the  Ear!  of  Minto;  on  that  occasion, 
said  that  he  was  not  then  authorised 
distinctly  to  state  that  any  measure  was 
in  contemplation,  or  bad  received  the 
sanction  of  the  government  with  refer- 
ence to  the  question ;  but  that  they  were 
disposed  to  take  the  subject  into  const - 
d era!  ion,  and,  if  possible,  to  afford  some 
means  of  relief. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  the 
statement  of  the  noble  earl  was  perfectly 
correct. 

Northern  Church  iff  England  School, 
— At  a  meeting  held  at  Preston,  of 
the  subscribers  and  friends  of  the 
Northern  Church  of  England  School » 
about  to  be  established  at  Rossall  Hall, 
for   the     "  good   and   soundly   religious 
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ON  TEACHING   VOCAL  MUSIC  IN   SCHOOLS. 

r.  Sia., — A»  3fdu  expressed  a  wish  in  one  of  your  preceding  numbers 
i  have  the  subject  of  teaching  vocal  music  in  schooU  well  discussed. 
1  Mm  induced  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  some  of  tlie  systems  which  have 
appeared  in  your  highly  useful  Journal,  and  also  to  throw  in  some  sug* 
008  of  my  own. 

!  the  July  number,  which  is  now  before  me,  your  correspondents 
I  Rev.  C.  C.  Spencer,  (I  preFume  tJie  gentleman  is  a  clergyman »  from 
^address),  tljinks  that  Mr.  Hutlah*«  system  is  very  "defective,  and, 
1  of  simplifying  the  science  of  music,  he  has  rendered  it  more 
Dplex  by  the  addition  of  certain  symDols,  wlilch  are  afterwards  to  be 
t  aside**' 
|ln  defence  of  that  mode  of  teaching.  I  must  say,  I  consider  it  very 
r!y  perfect; — there  are  some  superfluities  which  might  be  left  out, 
her  more  exercises  than  ore  imperatively  necessary;  but  as  a  whole, 
ricd  out  from  beginning'  to  end,  it  is  calculated  to  make  a  6nL'^hed 
;cr.     It  is  a  ver^'  difficult  matter  to  make  children  understand  the 
-iWervttl  of  a  half  tone,  and  I  do  not  know  that  a  better  plan  could  have 
been  devised  for  that  purpose,  than  the  symbol  of  the  ladder.     It  not 
only  renders  it  clear  to  them  where  the  semi- tones  fall,  but  brings  in 
ifcft  aid  of  the  sense  of  seeing  as  well  as  that  of  hearing^,  the  better  to 
*  *   the  diflTcrence  between  the  tone  and  half  tone,     llie  ma- 
I  signs  might  have  been  dispensed  with,  but  they  are  intended  more 
ally  to  impress  on  the  child's  mind,  the  exact  i>osition  of  the 
htones  in  the  diatonic  scale,     Mr.  S.  must  think  the  system  a  slow 
e,  when  he  supposes,  "it  may  require  montlis  to  learn  this  chapter, 
liich  is  afterwards  to  be  thrown  aside.*'     I  write  from  experience,  and 
;  to  state,  that  I  have  found  two  lessons  of  one  hour  each,  quite  sufii- 
nt  fur  that  portion  of  the  work  : — in  fact,  it  is  not  designed  to  be  got 
J  heart,  but  merely  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  what  is  to  follow. 
[After  noticing  the  various  shapes  in  which  notes  are  written,  and 
different  positions  on  the  stave,  coroes  the  ingenious  method  of 
Dting  tliem,   by  touching^  the  fins^ers  of  the   right  hand.     As 
I  most  of  your  readers  are  familiar  with  this  mode,  1  will  not 
J«p  your  space  w^ith  the  detail.     Afterwards  comes  the  chapter  on 
"Wtingtime/'      This  is  excel  1  an t : — without  some  such  method,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  get  children  to  sing  in  parts  in  such  a  *'  round  " 
*s  that  given  in  page   102,  of  HuUah's  course.     I  also  found  it  very 
^»fful  iagt  winter ;  I  had  an  adult  class,  and  was  teaching  them  a  round 
^  four  parts,  called  the  **  Singing  Lesson,"  and  a  catch,  *'  Poor  Thomas 
^y,"  and  when  we  adopted  the  plan  of  beating,  as  taught  by  Hullah, 
^faey  learned  in  half  the  time  they  otherwise  would  have  done. 

1  must,  however,  bring  my  remarks  on  this  system  to  a  close,  but  I 
ciaaot  leave  it  without  saying  that  the  music  to  the  song  on  the  inter- 
^  of  the  octave,  *"  Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star/*  is  not  at  all  appro- 
priate to  the  words.    To  such  a  song,  the  melody  ought  to  be  smoother, 
^■bd  expressive  of  childish  wonder.     However,  it  is  much  easier  to  find 
^Walt,  than  to  amend,  so  1  repeat,  the  '* course"  as  a  whole  is  yary 
roL.   n.      S£n*£.%faKa,   1844.  s 
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good.     What  the  works  of  Miss  Glover^  or  Mr.  Turner  may  be^  1  ^ 
not  knowp  as  I  never  saw  either* 

If  a  "  National  Schoolmaster"  who  writes  in  the  same  number. bid 
examined  the  fint  chapter  of  the  "  course/'  part  2.  (on  transpoHU«w)r 
he  would  have  been  at  no  losa  to  understand  why  the  key  of  A  n**]^' 
•hould  take  3  sharps  to  run  the  diatonic  scale,  or  why  F  major  fboald 
require  1  flat*  By  the  bye,  he  appears  to  be  quite  unaware  that  tbc* 
are  such  things  as  relative  minor  key  a,  and  tliat  every  major  key  to> 
the  tame  signature  as  its  relative  minor: — for  instance: — **  Q,— Whil 
note  is  this?  A,—G,  Q.— What  key  is  it  in  f  A.—C  nstunl.  0 
Why  ?  A. — Because  there  is  neither  flat  nor  sharp  at  the  beginning/' 

Now  tbb  might  have  been  in  the  scale  of  A  minor.  The  sigoatuff 
is  only  a  probable  way  of  ascertaining  the  key.  For  more  detail^ 
information,  I  refer  him  to  page  119,  of  the  **  course," 

If  1  understand  Miss  Glover's  system  aright,  by  the  paper  signed  i 
•*  Village  Schoolmaster/'  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  old  system  of  lol* 
It-ing,  which  is  now  nearly  exploded,  being  very  perplexing ;  as  ««Ji 
note  in  the  scale  may  require  to  be  called  Do,  according  to  the  key  it 
occurs  in*  This  correspondent  also  apjvears  to  be  in  the  same  emtf  « 
the  above,  inasmuch  as  he  says  very  confidently,  "  Again  in  the  ktv  ooto 
of  G,  which  has  one  sharp ;"  now  one  sharp  represents  E  minor.  si»^ 
as  G  major. 

In  your  June  number  a  correspondent  suggests  using  a  book  '*A|t 
of  Heading  Church  Music/*  by  Dr.  Marshall,  and  quotes  from  the  pi** 
face,  that,  **  the  centrical  position  of  the  Tenor  C  appesj^  to  bctm 
indilFerently  understood  by  many  who  think  they  know  music  «W  * 
This  I  believe  to  be  perfectly  correct: — most  of  the  country  choimbfTt 
been  taught  by  singing  masters,  who  could  perhaps  read  a  few  tunei 
which  they  carried  with  them,  but  knew  nothing  further  of  the  ^cknct 
They  have  been  accustomed  to  call  the  melody  or  air  the  Tenor,  mi 
gave  it  to  men's  voices: — ►the  counter  which  they  always  found  '*•<* 
up,"  and  not  understanding  why,^ — they  gave  to  the  highest  female 
voices.  Such  of  your  readers  as  understand  the  key  frame  of  an  uigtft 
or  piano- forte,  will  at  once  see  the  absurdity  of  this;  but»  as  I  kno* 
that  many  country  schoolmasters  and  choirs  are  of  a  difl^ercnt  opioioTi. 
merely  from  hearing  pieces  executed — a  very  appropriate  phrase— in  liut 
style,  I  shall,  with  your  permission,  Sir,  give  a  few  extracts  frotn  ri- 
rious  standard  works  in  proof  of  what  I  advance,  viz  i — that  the  «? 
or  melody  must  be  the  highest  part. 
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"  In  most  country  choirs  it  is  a  common  practice,  to  give  the 
pal  melody  or  air  to  tenor  voices  as  a  tenor  part,  whilst  the  part  derigi 
by  the  composer  for  tenor  instruments  or  voices  is  given  to  tfAl* 
voices  as  a  treble  part,  and  played  by  flutes,  clarionets,  &c.,  tn  ibeO^' 
tave  above*  This  is  to  completely  invert  the  harmony,  or  rather  wholly 
destroy  it.  The  principal  melody  or  air  should  always  be  sudj?  ^1 
treble  voices,  accompanied  by  the  violin  or  other  acute-toned  instr"' 
ments  ;  and  should  never  be  used  by  tenor  voices,  except  in  the  abtetiet 
of  a  tenor  part,  or  in  case  of  absolute  necessity,  and  then  should  nettJ 
predominate,  but  softly  accompany  the  treble/'  —  Tmuurt  Mukii 
Grammar,  with  Improvements  from  Dr.  Busby,  Ford,  Bwrrottts,  itc. 
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hU. — ^The  acute  part,  that  which  in  general  contains  the  mdody. 
ilio  [Counter  or  Alio.y — The  highest  species  of  male  voices,  and 
lowest  of  female  voices, 
. — A  high  male  voice-'* — Harmltons  Musical  Die, 

melodj  is  given,  he  must  not  write  anything  above  it ;  but  if 
no  melody  given*  he  may  take  the  chords  in  whatever  posidon 
s  wiU  produce  the  best  effect/* 

Burrcwei'  Thorough  Bass  Primer, 

^,  page  141,  is  also  veiy  clear  on  this  subject*  where  the  dlffer- 
tions  of  the  clefs  are  given,  and  their  place  in  the  scale  of  sounds. 
anonymous  correspondence,  I  beg  to  subscribe  myeelf. 

Yours  respectfully, 
r  Green  Nationai  SchaoL  Wh*  PaAasoy. 
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I. — In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  your  correspondent, 
try  National  Schoolmaster,'*  I  have  procured  a  copy  of  the  second 
of  the  **  Class  Singing  Book"  ;  aod  after  a  careful  perusal  of  its 
i,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  so  far  from  my  finding  "all  I  require,** 
kot  been  able  to  discover  much,  in  the  "  elementary  portion  of 
ll  calculated,  in  my  opinion,  to  supersede  the  *'  Manual  of  Vocal 
I  am,  therefore,  still  of  opinion,  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  sira- 
duldren.  Mr.  Turner  has,  however,  considered  it  necessary  to 
r,  in  the  Class  Singing  Book,  to  simplify  that  portion  which 
the  various  keys  :  this  fact  is  to  me  a  gratifying  proof,  that  my 
with  respect  to  the  "  Manual,"  was  well  founded.  Whether 
mer  has  sufficiently  simphfied  the  elementary  portion  of  the 
MQging  Book  '*  or  not,  I  leave  your  readers  to  determine,  by 
tg  the  By  stem  which  I  have  laid  before  them,  with  that  con- 
the  edition  which  your  correspondent  has  recommended  to  my 

i,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  perfectly  understood :  I  am  not  pre- 
to  any  new  system;  I  am  only  laying  before  your  readers  the 
hich  I  have  endeavoured  to  carry  out  Mr.  Turner's  rules  and 
c»n8.     Mr.  Turner  says,^ — **  The  first  step  to  music — the  learn- 
ames  of  the  notes — is  one  of  greater  difficulty  to  young  begin- 
I  may,  at  first  sight,  appear;'*  and  "  a  teacher,  to  perform  his 
uat  not  unfrequently  exercise  his  own  judgment/*     Now, 
It  the  "  difficulty."  and  I  have  used  my  "  own  judgment" 
to  obviate  that  difficulty ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  that  if 
the  plan  I  have  proposed,  for  explaining  the  lessons 
fe»nnJ  *'  or  ••  Ck!«s  Singing  Book/'  they  will  fiiid  them- 
ijit^  repaid  for  their  trouble.* 


-  Tn  n  class  of  children  &  muiic  letson,  %  respect- 

n#iiii'         I    :        choral  society,  and  a  singer  in  our 

::  Eten  them  write  the  scale  in  two  or 

• 'HT^  "  ^he  manner  I  h»ve»hown  in  your 

fit  iiusic  in  these  five  minutes  than 

ir  pred  a  note,  and  a  tharp  raised 


s  2 


tiK  poor^  the  1^ 
e  il  kT«l  to  Clidr  < 

to  Ac  meailxTi  4 
Aft  have  Qheend' 

tm/mOomkU:*    Ihm. 

to  cuTT  out,  in  tddllDg 

the  cUdrai  to  write  me  the  dii* 

w  m  thia^  ttucj  know  how  to 

~  m  BoCe  ID  wonnc,  and  isi 

tlMt  Bound ;  bat  if  tl^ 

kow,  sad  immedktel J  th^ 

AB  ii  aaxktjT — til  ue  ei^  to 

;  m  doiie*  and  t]idr  minds  bdn^ 

1  upon  ti>eii* 

ft.    Thrr  mmt  mdentaad  whmt  kind 

tie  aest  tbag^  lor  ^ea  to  team  ii, 

the  dilfatfit  kmii«  of 

kc%hte  oCioitnd.    Thuf  J  e«>j 

to  lead  the  S 
iif^f  do  not  know,  b  j  meaoi « 

ef  jov  Reden  who  think  it  i 
pei^cohuv,  thmkin^  them  I  _ 
pretending  to  eipliifl 
these  ia  but  r^ry  little,  so  simple  &nd 

*  tioaof  it    L' 
la^  "I  lA  ^oite  avaie  that  ir 
ff  e  «wy  ■wefr  JbuMi.**  that  we  are 
Toe,  ^,  ere  p^fectly  aware*  tbil 
Ae  dnldren  in  the  clas»,  u^ 
Id  lor  eipiaiiuii^  to  children  the ! 
Im  —tW  Ml  firs  we  are  obliged  to  ( 
§at  ^m  petpoie  of  de£ning  the 
of  the  fo«3fti&  proposition  of  £o 
iaet,  that  *'  two  right  lioee  < 
■msic  be  the  only  science  < 
explatiatiQD  ^ 

1  here  used  the  great  9ta?i 
ia»  theS  it  gives  th^m  a  clear  conpfO'l 
of  the  differeot  roicet,  nd 
to  understand  the  treble 
and  the  counter-tenor  and  tenor 
m  the  fbDowing  ffianoer : — 
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Bbserv'ed,  that  the  grent  C,  in  the  above  scheme,  refers  to 
the  middle  line  of  the  great  ^tave :  and  that  this  C  is  coraraon 
;clef».  being  on  the  first  ledger  line  below  the  treble  stave» — 
ird  line  of  the  counter-tenor  stave, — on  the  fourth  line  of  the 
rc»  and  on  the  first  ledger  line  above  the  bass  stave.  It  will 
p^rved.  that  the  counter-tenor  stave  U  made  up  of  the  two  top 
lie  bass  stave,  the  line  between  the  bass  and  treble  staves,  and 

am  lines  of  the  treble  stave.     See  Ex.  1. 


le  tenor  itave  i^  made  up  of  the  three  top  Hues  of  the  bass 
t  line  between  the  basa  and  treble  *taves  and  the  bottom  line 
ble  sta%'e,  Ex.  '2;  and  that  the  middle  line  of  the  great  stave, 
ties  the  C,  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  counter-tenor  and 
%,  which  ift  the  reason  of  that  clef  being  called  the  C  clef. 


Ex.2, 


|: 


r,  Mr.  Turner,  at  page  87  of  the  **  Manual,**  explains ;  and 
I  page  152  of  the  same«  illustrates  the  same  thing,  in  the  fol- 
inner; — 

K                              Ex.  1. 
I^V. .  Bass,  .  .  « 
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Ife,   d,  c,  b,  a,  g,  f^  e,  d,  C»  b,  a,  g»  f,  e,  d,  c,  b,  a,  g.  f,  e. 
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baa*  aeries  of  notes  begins  where  the  treble  ends ;  that  is,  C. 
K  note  of  the  treble,  is  the  highest  note  of  the  ba»s."    Ex.  1. 
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:  isr  the  ooaiilV'teaor  on  tike  ^tifdliiA 
(Ex,  i  and  S.)     The  note  opoo  ^ 

oT  dK  treble  ud  bMB.     Hcsoctiai 

Ib  tibe  MOMifAiaa  QltlK  ^  Ckss  Sti^;tii^  Book/'  Mr.  Turner  flaJj 
d^ivM  the  hue  aolea»  m  in  Ex.  1.  alrane^  ftDd  lea^n  tlie  C  ckf  «0* 
Botked.  Nov^.  Sir.  1  tkak  I  need  not  uk  vkidi  deaerfes  the  dlln^ 
tcr  of  bei^  ^  kid  dovrn  ia  so  »qde  k  torm,  as  to  save  botk  tuns  ■b' 
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i5ir  correspondent  seems  to  hint  that  the  saving  of  "  time  and  la* 
boar''  depends  upon  placing  a  copy  of  the  ''  Cla^s  Singing  Book''  in 
tibe  hands  of  each  pupil  whilst  practising.  Now,  I  have  about  50  chil- 
dren beginning  to  learn  music,  and  if  each  of  them  is  to  have  a  copy  of 
the  "  Class  Singing  Book/'  there  will  be  at  once  an  expense  of  £3  I5s. 
for  mufic  books  only.  Why.  Sir,  this  is  more  than  the  whole  expense 
oi  leading  books,  slates,  pencils,  pens,  paper,  and  ink  for  our  schools  for 
tine  last  three  years  !  Were  I  to  go  to  our  committee  to  ask  for  a  grant 
of  £3  15^.  for  music  books,  they  would  tliink  me  "  o(f  my  mind," 
asd  the  only  answer  I  should  get  would  be,  "  we  have  no  funds,'*  Then, 
m  iddition  to  this  expense  for  books,  there  must  be  the  **  music  tables," 
which  are  12j.  ;  the  **  large  ruled  music  board  ;*'  the  "easel;"  '*  one  or 
more  smaller  boards ;"  four  pointers  ;"  "  prepared  chalk ;"  **  sponge;" 
«od  "  tuning  fork/'  Now  all  these  are  very  good  and  very  useful,  where 
thej  can  be  had ;  but  in  places  where  funds  cannot  be  got  for  these 
thbgs,  the  teachers  of  music  must  adopt  my  plaoj  and  write  the  lessons 
on  the  music  board.  The  only  things  I  find  absolutely  necessary  are  a 
copy  of  the  "Class  Singing  Book  "  or  the  ''  Manual/*  preferring,  on 
the  whole,  the  first  one ;  a  music  board,  one  side  ruled,  the  other  plain ; 
Mid  a  piece  of  chalk.  I  make  a  form  answer  for  an  easel ;  the  music 
board  for  the  "music  tables ;"  and,  as  I  can  generally  hit  E  fiat  within 
hilf  a  temitone,  I  make  my  voice  answer  for  a  tuning  fork. 

There  is,  however,  Sir,  another  and  more  important  objection  to  this 
plan  of  **  A  Country  National  Schoolmaster,"  which  applies  to  the  very 
principle.  In  the  old  Madras  system,  children  were  taught  the  alphabet 
tith  the  I^  L,  T,  O  cards  in  their  hands ;  but  that  plan  soon  gave  way 
to  the  much  more  reasonable  one  of  having  a  copy  of  the  alphabet,  in 
larp  characters,  pasted  on  a  board  and  placed  before  a  class,  so  that  all 
^  children  in  it  might  see  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time.  The  many 
adyaotages  of  this  plan  are  so  w^eil  known  to  your  readers  that  I  need 
Dot  say  more  in  its  favour ;  I  shall  only  add,  that  if  the  old  plan  was 
found  to  be  a  bad  one  for  teaching  the  alphabet,  I  am  sure  it  will  not 
be  now  found  a  good  one  for  teaching  the  rudiments  of  music.  I  there- 
^re  flatter  myself  that  the  plan  I  propose  has  the  merit  of  saving  at  once» 
time,  labour,  and  expense. 

la  conclusion.  Sir,  I  would  beg  to  call  your  correspondent's  attention 
to  Mr.  Turner's  directions  to  the  teacher,  both  in  the  *•  general  direc- 
ts," and  in  pp.  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  10,  11,  and  12,  of  the  edition  he  men- 
*»ooed;  and.  I  doubt  not,  but  that  after  a  careful  perusal  of  them  he 
»ill  be  at  least  half  inclmed  to  alter  his  opinion  about  the  saving  of 
'^time  mnd  labour." 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
August  loth,  1844.  A  National  Sghoolmastbr. 


Stv.  Sib, — In  discussing  the  relative  merits  of  various  systems  of  in- 
itrticdon,^  I  am  not  surprised  at  persons  being  zealous,  not  only  in 
<fefencc,  but  in  exaltatiou  of  the  system  by  which  they  have  attained 
their  acquaintance  with  the  branch  of  education  under  discussion, — re- 
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^*r&bfe  of  th€  "iwwn  btjjcged/'  Xow  It  apFcsn  toi 
r  tmm99tmdeM,  who  h  $o  xcalutm  in  ejtiUtatiois  uf  Mr,  TuniiB 
•M  ro^  let  h«s  ]ee4t  outrun  hi%  dij^crctiao.  He  fiMaH 
-Hifck»  daflioctioii  btt^veen  '*  DoUtf"  and  '*  music.**    I,i 

!«««  nrler  seen  II*  drfinitions  i;f  the  terTD- ;  nnd,  till  I 

VtSrrtiMfiMr    "'  .  carmot  f  lufol 

Fir  ttjtrlft  £v  'trdr  ntr; 

K  delect  one  2}U 

kac  a  GiSalo^tie  of  "  i 

t^^  lot  ttfUil  thv  **  iark  or  nigiitingule :"  tiut  wool 

T^-^T^e*  ieek  Uie  *-full  swelling  wocxj^/'  whose 

^  Vtrr  mukte  mrtkes, 
■  the  'took* 


usic,  though  It  may  oo 
tHif  correspoudeut  wouJi 
htiaible  «  vocalis-t,  he  \ 
of  tibc  irpetitkm  of  two  doEc*.  concludeti  bj  rua- 
"I  timtod^.'*   But  canlUng  U  not  argu  ' 

^et  tfcr  titr»tioo$  of  the  w  irt»i  of  at! 
tfcy  ay 

it  ^ipeui  nsQch  ks  r 

to  lud  fciuU,  for,  iu  the  next  f>an*Wl 

Mr.  UfAh  gitts  lo  example  of  the  ocuve,  filled  j 

wi  1^  ^bifloie  MJe,  aad  vt  hat  mon^  U  tlDQc  m  Mf, 

VA  t  iB  it  a  !■»  ^^  iT-c^rrr,     If  you  ctimpare  Mu  Hulbi 

ift  (^inedMf  ait  ^Ir,  Tttmcr,  Ic^oa  xxil  **mtl 

^  t^mi^^tkj'  tSei^.|-..  *'  ^' ^  ^'''^^^'^•'  must  be ftppirfoi 

ft^>  mWk  w^  ^  so«ll^  n»--wvH<>  .  i  ^i^ht.     He.  perhaf^* 
pi  all  of  t^  diitcnic  ^«^  as  eoni^jiiiog  ^  \ 
m^k  Ur.  IVmer  fays  thtf ns  arc  sctcn  nmn^* 
•  m  rhf  fet.^    TTie  Utter  Is  /i^<i//y  ri^'Lt  («nl 
10  i  fSftim  csteot,  by  note  &.  chip.  i^>i' 
t^  Villi  be  DO  dsj  ZDAtter  to  ojoviocc  lUi  oi^'  I 
a  9iC»  Mtf  lei  oetit«  are  botb  the  saae  mM 
mt^mimeithit  otber. 

it  ^r  bcif  €lM|ilifii.Hifcii  of  ad  octsre  wo^l'l  ^  j 
^^^1^     t>^  ^  ^  ^''M  ^^^B^  «Bt  ittd  to  Ihie  oihejr,  and  is  fi^^' 
^i»  tt  m0^  €«Br4  iKibc«:  tlberefof^,  if  you  woukl  ^5'  *  I 
^  tviW  ftfCi;  tfr.  Iq  Iring  Uie  asaJtigy  du$er.  c«U  ^^ 
:  k  »  g«K«ttf  iSriikd  by  intcrviils  of  *  1*^*  1 
of  c%lit  aoles.     But  liii^  I't^^P] 
-><  lift  ^ft*  n^;  il  aif  ^  sttfadivided  into  eighths  [^^  "^1 
rr«jMk  W^ib^  ^«  iisiiit  wikfUSNm,  when  a  four,  or  duodccvl^' 
iTSiC  t^  V  130^  ^,  pats.     Kow,  thoa^i  an  octt^l 
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ei^ht  sounds,  separated  by  intervals  of  ^ve  tones  and  two 
ne*,  it  dots  likewise  con^ifctof  13  grund?,  separated  by  semitoiiei, 
tod  might  consist  of  *25  *ound$^,  sepnrtited  by  demi- semitones,  &c. ;  for 
|ho  is  to  set  a  liuiit  to  the  number  of  shades  (or  xp^fiaraj  of  tone  bc- 
een  the  respective  notes  of  the  diatonic  scale.  I  muintain,  then,  that 
•*  octave  consists  of  eight  or  more  sounds  ;"  but  I  do  not  see  how  the 
question  can  be  argued  before  children  In  a  first  music  lesson,  any  more 
you  would  show  d,e  addition  of  decimals  before  those  who  could 
add  n  column  of  units. 
^  I  am  surprised  at  the  objection  to  the  use  of  the  soI/q  by  Mr.  Hullah, 
Vit  is  used  also  in  Mr.  Turner,  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  difference  in 
he  use  of  it,  and  am  prepared  to  insist  on  Mr*  Hullah*s  being  the  most 
natural.  In  learning-  any  instrument,  you  are  taught  to  call  the  notes 
the  first  seven  letters  of  the  aljihubet ;  but  in  singing',  in  addition  to 
*e.  you  are  taught  rather  to  Hubstituie  the  ^y liable^  Do,  Re,  Mi,  Sec, 
ybr  C  D,  E,  kc.  *,  for  the  very  good  reason,  that  they  are  better  calcu- 
lated to  get  the  mouth  in  the  proper  form  for  emitting  musicjd  sounds, 
I'he  objection  to  an  observation  of  one  of  Mr.  Hulluh'a  pupils  is  trifling  : 
every  one  knows  that  a  con^^onunt  cannot  be  pronounced  without  a 
TOweL  If  we  consider,  we  shall  perceive  that  all  the  sylhxbles  Do,  He, 
8ic.,  end  with,  or  at  least  contain,  a  vowel,  and  therefore  permit  tho 
mouth  to  be  freely  open,  as  long  as  we  have  breath  to  prolong  the  note : 
hilt  try  F  (ef).  and  you  must  bring  the  lower  Hp  in  contact  with  the 
teeth,  before  you  can  complete  the  sound,  and,  of  course,  pro- 
.  _,  Dg  tlie  note  would  be  impo.f&ible.  I  had  thought  this  was  plain  to 
itl  professing  any  knowledge  of  mu?ic.  The  difference  between  Mr. 
HuUah  and  Mr.  Turner  in  the  use  of  the  Sol  Fa  is,  that  the  former  has 
the  Do  **  fixed,"  while  wnth  the  latter  it  is  '*  moveable."  To  me  it  ap- 
fcrs  reasonable,  that,  if  in  reading  instrumental  music,  C  is  always  in 

third  space,  so,  if  in  vocal  music  Do  is  snbi^tiluted  for  C,  Do  should  I 
:  always  in  the  third  space  too,  (of  course  I  am  speaking  of  the  treble] 
clef);  but  Mr.  Turner  sa)*?,  No:  Do  shall  be  anywhere  on  the  stave.  I 
wherever  the  key  note  happens  to  fall.  1  should  despair  of  succeeding 
in  making  children  so  scientific  as  to  be  able  to  be  ever  varying  the 
limes  of  the  notes  on  the  stave,  just  for  the  sake  r)f  having  the  semi- 
nes  between  Mi — Fa,  Si — ^Do  ;  neither  will  I  believe  it  can  be  done, 
1  have  witnessed  it.  {I  mean  in  the  class  of  an  ordinary  school,  ever 
banging  as  it  mu.^t  be.)  Having  had  some  little  instruction  under  both 
^sterns,  I  can  only  say,  that,  as  far  as  my  individual  experience  goes, 
If.  Hullah'a  seems  the  system  on  which  children  are  the  more  readily 
jiught.  I  speak  of  ne»rly  two  years  since,  when  I  say,  tliat  having 
[}tn€»sed  the  progress  of  a  class,  at  a  place,  where,  of  all  others,  one 
ould  have  thought  Mr.  Turner's  system  to  have  been  most  effective,  j 
Dd  contrasted  it  with  other  schools,  which  were  taught  by  masters  who 
had  been  Mr.  HuUah's  pupils.— the  palm  was  certamly  due  to  the  hit- 
ler. If  you  pretend  to  teach  on  the  **  moveable  Do"  syslem,  you  musjt 
always  write  the  Sol  Fa  over  the  notes  (as  I  have  witnessed  it),  and 
then  where  is  the  science?  the  children  go  through  it  by  rote;  but  let 
ihera  know^  that  the  note  on  the  first  line  is  always  Mi,  the  second  Sol. 
space  Do,  &c.,  and  the  sound  is  always  the  same,  unless 
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3,  We  are  made  "  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,*"  that  u,  we 
have  restored  to  ua  the  promise  of  eternal  life. 

These  three  great  and  glorious  privileges  are  granted  to  us  freely » 
BJmply  according  to  the  richea  of  the  grace  of  God,  through  the  re* 
demption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 

These  blessings  may  he  all  lost  and  forfeited,  as  the  hlessings  of  the 
first  Paradise  were  lost  by  Adam  and  Eve :  or.  as  the  Israelites  who 
had  been  all  redeemed  out  of  Egypt,  and  all  baptized  unto  Moses,  were 
many  of  them  nevertheless  disinherited. 

AU  that  we  had  lost  through  the  sin  of  the  first  Adam,  God,  of  his 
aovereign  grace,  freely  gives  us  back  again,  on  account  of  the  righteous- 
liesfl  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  second  Adam.  We  are  thus  once  again  placed 
in  a  state  of  salvation  in  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Redeemer. 

The  first  part  of  the  cutechism,  then,  describes  the  happiness  of  our 
condition  as  baptized  into  the  church  of  Christ. 

IL  The  obligation,  or  vowm,  which  we  formally  enter  into  at  baptism. 
Tliese  are  three  :■ — 

1.  We  enter  into  a  solemn  vow  and  promise  to  forsake  the  service 
of  the  three  enemies  of  God  and  man— viz..  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil :  for  we  cannot  enter  into  the  famUy  and  service  of 
God  without  first  of  all  renouncing  the  service  of  his  enemies. 

2.  We  declare  and  profess  that  we  believe  the  chief  truths  of  that 
rerelation  which  God  has  made  of  himself  to  us  by  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord. 

3.  We  declare  and  profess  our  resolution  to  live  according  to  the 
holy  will  and  commandment  of  God. 

These  three  parts  of  the  baptismal  vow  contain  the  whole  duty  of  a 
Christian.  They  form  the  essential  vow  and  profession  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  church.  They  may  be  briefly  summed  up  in  two  words, 
riz..  repentance  and  faith,  which  are  required  of  all  persons  who  come 
to  be  baptised.  Unless,  through  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  live 
according  to  these  promises,  we  undo  our  baptism,  and  forfeit  and  lose 
all  its  privileges. 

The  first  and  second  parts  of  the  catechism,  then,  treat  of  the  bap- 
tismal covenant.  Thejr  describe  (1)  the  privileges,  and  (2)  the  obliga- 
tions^  of  one  who  is  baptized  into  the  body  of  Christ.  The  privileges 
vxd  the  obligations  are  put  upon  us  both  together.  So  we  may  be 
said  to  be  placed  at  our  baptism  into  the  church  of  Christ  our  Re- 
deemer in  a  state  of  conditional  salvation. 

111.  The  articles  of  the  Christian  religion  as  contained  in  the  Apos- 
tles* Creed. 

These  articles  may  be  well  divided  into  twelve :  but  the  three  chief 
ir^dea  of  the  Christian  faith  are  these  :— 

1,  Belief  in  God  the  Father,  our  Creator. 

2.  In  God  the  Son,  our  Redeemer, 

8.  In  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  our  Sanctifier. 

The  whole  twelve  articles,  we  may  say,  are  the  main  facts  of  our  holy 
religion,  and  *•  the  motives  of  our  love.*'  The  contemplation  of  these 
^^ticles  fills  up  the  Christianas  life  and  souL  This  creed  is  that  con- 
fer aiou  of  ftuth  upon  which  we  are  baptized.     If  we  renounce  these 
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(See  Gene&in  xfii.  l^ 
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Lonl'a  Sofiper. 

I  aa  yoon  faith  fully, 

L  H.  W»8T, 

lia  bd^nf  up  ctoUditii  aconrd- 
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BY  COWPETEXT  PERSONS  A  COMFORT  A^ 
ADVAXIAGE  TO  THE  SCHOOLMAS  i  KK- 

of  school  inspection  appears  so  important*  thil 
h*  vdt  if  ftm  were  lo  bring  it  before  your  re«^^] 
te  teaciio^  the  good  which   mutt  result  i^  ^  ' 
Ih^  Mp  il  wottht  he  to  him^lf.  if  a  regular  system  oi  ^j' 
was  estabiislked*     A$«  no  doubt,  your  JouroiJ 
of  aMaigcfi  as  well  a^  master?,  oil  of  whom  art  ^ 
it  would  doubtless  help  to  bring  a^ 
of  tiiiii^  in  this  particular,  if  you  would  entel^ 
Meanwhile^  with  yonr  permifsjon.  I  will  suggest  a  ^ 
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nntages  ceitatn  tc3  flow  from  periodical  inspection.     School  masters 

properly  and  naturally  jenlons  of  their  own  character  as  teachers : 

snd  they  should  be  always  seriously  anxious  for  the  advancement  of  the 

■'\     children  under  their  cbarge ;  indeed,  one  feeling  cannot  exist  without 

^Hbe  other.     Nor  are  these  desirable  feelings  well  kept  alive  without 

^Bmstant  stimulant.     You  know,  Rev*  Sir,  as  every  schoolmaster  does 

^^^H^  painful  experience,  that  in  most  cases  it  is  vain  to  seek  sympathy 

HBom  2>arents :  they  know  little,  and,  unhappily,  in  many  cases  care 

little,  about  the  troubles  and  anxieties  of  the  teacher.     The  measure  of 

responsibility  and  solicitude  felt  for  the  mental^  moral,  and  religious 

improvement  of  the   children  is  not  understood,  and  the  efficiency  of 

the  discipline  and  the  success  of  the  teaching  are  matters  of  wlrich  for 

most  part  they  are  totally  ignorant.     To  whom,  then,  rawst   the  hi- 

^^KkureT  look  for  encouragement  and  sanction  to  go  on  and  prosper,  next 

^^B  his  own  conscience  and  his  God  ?     To  those  competent  persons  who 

^lifty  from  time  to  time,  officially  or  otherwise,  visit   his  school- room. 

But  it  may  be  said,  and  in  my  own  neighbourhood  is  said,  that  the 

managers  or  clergy  are  the  most  pro|>er  persons  to  inspect,  and  report. 

I  grant  it,  but  upon  the  supposition  that  they  are  always  sufficiently 

acquainted  with  school  arrar»gements  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  school- 

aaster*s  efforts.     But.  Rev.  Sir,  it  can  be  no  offence  to  say,  they  are 

not  always  so  qualified.    Besides,  my  desire  to  see  proper  and  periodical  I 

inspection  estabtisbed,  is  not  to  remove  or  in  any  w*ay  to  interfere  with 

the  authority  of  managers,  &c.,  hut  to  aid  them  in  their  efforts  towarda 

effective  superintendence. 

I  could  at  the  present  moment  point  otit  two  cases  where  zealoua 
masters  are  constantly  experiencing  the  greatest  mortification.  I  recollect 
a  leading  and  amiable  manager  of  a  school  coming  in  on  the  Sunday  to 
hear  the  boys  say  the  portion  of  scripture  committed  to  memory  for 
that  day's  lesson.     Now,  the  master   had  been  at  great  trouble  and 
^^Dxiety  to  make  the  class  understand  the  meaning  of  it,  and  to  enable 
^Hbem  to  apply  it ;  but  the  manager  knew  nothing  of  this  part  of  teach - 
^Hlg,  and  therefore  only  required  the  boys  to  repeat  the  words.     In  this 
^^^ey  were  not  so  correct  as  they  should  be,  and  at  once  a  condemnation 
^^rfthe  master  followed  in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  the  whole  school. 
Now,  I  give  this  as  an  instance  of  the  kind  of  examination  constantly 
carried  on,  and  the  extent  to  which  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  teach- 
ing is  understood  by  many  managers.     Another  example.     A  school- 
^BBaster  is  told  by  his  committee  that  he  must  prepare  for  an  cxamina- 
^^mn.     He  does  so  at  great  exertion  i  he  prepares  for  a  mental  exercise. 
^llie  examiners  assemble — some  ladies  perhaps,  the  curate  of  the  pa- 
rish, and  in  some  cases,  not  all,  the  incumbent — not  one  amongst  them 
capable,  either  by  knowledge  of  system  or  experience  in  examining,  to 
bring  out  the  powers  of  the  children.     Thus  a  wrong  is  done,  hurtful 
to  the  mind  of  the  master,  and  not  unfrequently  to  his  character,  and  an 
injustice  to  the  children.     Now,  committees  would  get  information, 
tad  masters  a  better  chance  of  justice,  if  well  qualified  parties  were 
idmitted,  say,  quarterly,  to  inspect  and  report  upon   the  condition  of 
schools »     How  much^  too,  would  the  master  and  the  children  be 
>  on  to  emulation  from  the  same  circumstance.     Did  I  not  know, 
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as  I  do  at  this  moment,  instancefl  in  which  masters  anil  a  number  of 
the  committees  were  endeavouring  to  close  the  doors  upon  the  ioipce- 
tor,  I  should  deem  it  superfiuous  to  urge  a  nng^le  word  in  favour  d  m 
established  system  of  national  school  inspection.  But  behevlng  it  ta 
be  of  the  greatest  importancCi  that  all  connected  with  schooLi*  who  de- 
»ire  that  they  should  improve  and  keep  pace  with  the  times,  should  li^ 
authorised  parties  in  their  efforts  to  advance  the  blessings  of  nit^ 
education,  I  trouble  you  with  these  lines. 

Your  obedient  serraut, 
Amgwt  19.  Dboitwics. 


MONITORS  BEST  TRAINED  OUT  OF  SCHOOL  HOURS. 

Rav,  Sir, — In  the  Address  to  Schoolmasters,  which  appeared  In  the  ^ 
number  of  your  Journal,  among  other  valuable  observations,  some  *T* 
specting  monitors  especially  claim  the  consideration  of  all  engaged  ^ 
teaching  a  large  school ;  and  as    I  am  aware  that  it  is  your  wisli     ^ 
enable  teachers  to  communicate  their  experience  to  each  other,  I  »l*T\ 
feel  obliged  by  your  allowing  the  following  remarks  a  place  ia  ^^ 
number  for  the  ensuing  month. 

It  appears  that  the  method  recommended  to  be  pursued  with  t^^ 
monitors  by  the  writer  above  mentioned  as  the  most  efficient,  coosi^^ 
in  devoting  a  portion  of  the  school  hours  to  their  instruction,  th^^ 
places  being  filled  in  the  mean  time  by  temporary  teachers  taken  &o<^ 
the  first  class.     This  plan  is  stated  to  have  been  tried,  and  to  have  sue?'' 
ceeded ;  and  another  reason  alleged  for  its  adoption  is»  that  it  is  n(^^ 
easy  in  general  to  induce  the  monitors  to  come  before  or  remain  afte^ 
school  time.     The  experience  of  some  years  as  a  teacher,  and  the  nr-' 
suits  of  many  experiments  in  the  ordinary  methods  employed  in  m^^ 
tional  schools,  induce  me  to  question  the  utility  of  this  plan,  as  well  a^ 
to  feel  convinced  of  the  practicabiUty,  by  judicious  and  well-directec^ 
measures,  of  bringing  the  monitors,  not  only  willingly  to  devote  thci*" 
leisure  hours  to  study,  but  also  to  find  in  it  a  gratification  similar  tc7 
that  experienced  by  one  who  engages  diligently  in  studies  that  anothec^ 
shuns  as  dry  and  repulsive.     It  will  be  acknowledged  by  every  expe- 
rienced  master,  that  efEcient  monitors  can  only  be  obtained  by  choosing 
from  among  the  children  those  whose  dispositions  and  general  conducts 
fit  them  to  undertake  an  office  requiring  a  kind  and  patient  temper* 
When  «uch  are  obtained,  and  few  indeed  they  are,  it  requires  much 
care  and  attention  to  instruct  them  in  the  mechanical  parts  of  their 
duty,  without  a  careful  attention  to  which  they  will  be  unable  to  per- 
form their  parts  with  profit  to  those  whom  they  may  be  placed  over. 
With  the  monitor  as  with  the  master,  it  will  be  found  that  he  cannot 
get  on  comfortably,  let  alone  profitably,  with  his  charge,  until  he  has 
in  some  degree  made  himself  acquainted  with  tlie  tempera  and  mental 
capacities  of  those  he  may  have  to  teach.     The  clajsses  accustomed  to 
the  instruction  of  regularly  appointed  monitors,  will  pay  to  tbem»  and 
often  to  them  only«  the  required  attention  and  obedience  so  necessary 
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mre  their  progreas.  These  and  many  other  benefits  resulting  from 
l-conducted  monitorial  system  must,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  be 
freet  measure  lost  by  a  daily  ioterruptioa  of  the  business  of  the 
\\t  a  change  of  monitors  among  the  classes,  and  the  confinement  of 
laster's  attention,  for  an  hour  at  leasts  to  a  few  out  of  the  many 
ring  the  vigilance  of  his  eye.  The  appointment  of  temporary 
ers,  also,  at  a  time  when  the  master  is  entirely  occupied,  does 
&em  at  all  calculated  to  lead  to  that  state  of  quietness  and  good 
BO  requisite  to  be  maintained  during  the  instruction  of  the  moni- 
That  the  monitors  must  be  instructed  is  evident,  not  only  to 
t  their  efficiency  as  assistants,  but  also  as  regards  their  claims  to 
ion  with  the  other  children  ;  and,  considering  the  service  they 
T  to  the  masters,  they  deserve  every  care  and  attention  on  his  part* 
:bief  ditHculty,  it  seems,  lies  in  determining  when  such  instruction 
d  take  place ;  and  here  I  must  confess  my  opinion,  that  it  cannot 
\ne  profitably,  either  to  the  monitors  or  the  rest  of  the  school,  un* 
in  those  hours  when  the  ordinary  affairs  of  the  school  are  termi- 
te If  the  post  of  monitor  be  looked  upon  as  it  should  be,  as  a 
^of  honour  and  credit,  and  if  the  master  treat  his  juvenile  assist* 
with  kindness,  and  evince  an  anxious  desire  to  promote  their  wel- 
which  their  labours  deserve,  a  good  feeling  will  exist  between  them 
|i  win  remove  all  difficulties.  As  regards  the  inclinations  of  parents, 
ik  it  might  very  easily  be  proved  to  them,  that  a  boy  in  holding 
fl^ce  of  monitor  in  a  national  school,  under  the  eye  of  a  kind  and 
tnt  master,  is  likeher  to  fit  himself  for  the  part  he  has  to  perform 
;er  life,  than  if  he  were  confined  to  a  class,  although  it  were  proved, 
things  ought  not  to  be  so.  and  need  not),  that  by  such  means  he 
ncd  a  greater  stock  of  book  knowledge. 
^^  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

^^C ,  A  National  Schoolmaster. 

ELP  TOWARDS  RETAINING  A  HOLD  UPON  CHILDREN 
AFTER  THEV  LEAVE  THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOL. 

Si  a, — The  enclosed  niles,  with  a  specimen  of  the  *'  Reward 
8**  alluded  to,  may  possibly  be  deemed  worthy  your  attention, 
I  have  been  given  in  the  last  two  years  to  those  girls  who  have  left 
lational  school  with  good  characters  ;  having  generally  been  teach- 

Three  out  of  the  four  given  for  last  year,  have  had  them  signed 
t  anDiud  meeting  for  this  year,  after  full  enquiry  into  their  conduct 
ig^  the  interval ;  and  they  mean  to  continue  their  attendance  at  the 
ly  school,  llie  great  aim  in  this  plan,  is  to  preserve  them  as 
jh  members,  keeping  them  under  immediate  pastoral  care  ;  thereby 
fing  them  to  be  confirmed  and  also  to  the  holy  communion.  Tlie 
I  are  already  considered  as  testimonials  of  character  for  service,  or 
'  employments,  increasing  in  value  every  year  they  may  be  signed. 
piarents,  (who,  as  the  school  funds  are  too  limited  to  pay  monitors, 
ve  them  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen),  think  much  of  this  con- 
d  watchfulness,  and  may.  it  is  hoped,  be  lead  to  value  more  fully 
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vlben  tikef  ittuni  tbi 


ITIL    BBSULTS    OF    LQHO    UMH    IN    GIRLS     SCHOOLS. 

i  GtrU*  National  8chooLa  \*'  and  he  wishes  to  be  informed  why  short 
bair  U  so  iitucli  in^bted  upon  I 

I  hate  beea  for  some  years  pa«t  id  the  constant  hiibit  o£  superintend- 
to^  a  Urge  school  m  tn y  own  parish  under  the  national  system ;  and 
hATe  had  occasion  more  than  once  to  contend  with  the  parents  of  ^the 
giih  ujjon  this  very  subject,  I  would  thert^fore  beg  to  address  to  yoa 
a  few  lines,  explaaatory  of  my  decided  opinion  why  thi&  custom  should 
ot  be  relaxed. 

It  strikes  me»  that  your  correspondent V  reference  to  scripture  in  this 
itler*  makes  rather  /or  than  mjainst  this  part  of  the  system  usually 
lo[>ted  in  our  national  echoob,  which,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
Mery  reasonable  and  u?efuh  St,  PauL  in  his  Ist  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
.  ii,  V,  9,  certainly  wfould  check  female  pride  and  vanity  of  spirit  by 
^bidding  "  broidered''  (or  plaited)  "  Lair  ;*'  and  St*  Peter  gives  the 
rjame  counsel  in  his  Ut  Gen.  Epistle,  eh.  iU,  v.  3.  Now  it  will 
admitted,  that  although  this  advice  seems  to  refer  more  especially  to 
dults,  nevertheless  it  is  quite  obviousj  that  any  little  conceits  con- 
iCted  by  girls  at  schoalp  will  most  probably  adhere  to  them  through- 
t  their  lives*  We  would  therefore,  as  in  duty  bound,  dbcourage  a 
a,  whtch^  if  persisted  in*  might  so  operate  upon  the  minds  of  the 
og,  as  to  lead  them  into  those  very  errors  which  the  apostles  above 
1  to  strongly  reproved. 
.  fiat  my  practical  answer  to  your  correspondent  is  simply  this  : — la 
Bftost  all  cashes,  were  we  to  allow  long  hair  to  be  worn  either  by  boya 
r girls,  we  s^hould  be  admitting  more  filth  and  dirt  than  can  well  be 
4^ned,  except  by  those  who  have  seen  the  eftecta  of  a  different  plan, 
iftcr  morning  prayers,  the  first  act  of  discipline  to  which  the  children 
I  our  national  schoob  are  required  to  submit,  is  the  strict  examina- 
by  their  respective  teachers  of  their  heads,  hands,  and  faces,  to 
rtain  the  state  of  cleanliness  and  health  of  each.  And  how  would 
t  be  possible  for  this  search  to  be  sufficiently  accurate  as  to  the  head, 
"  it  is  to  be  made  amidst  a  forest  of  rough  and  probably  uncombed 
w?  One  of  the  greatest  advantages  to  a  national  school,  is  the 
Occasional  visit  of  such  ladicii  and  gentlemen  as  may  kindly  take  an 
itjtefeat  in  the  education  of  the  poor ;  and  can  it  be  expected  that  this 
'^it^rillbe  paid,  if  the  disgust  necessaiily  attendant  upon  the  filthy 
♦Ute  of  the  objects  of  their  care,  is  to  be  continually  encountered ; 
*^  this  disgust,  I  am  prepared  to  say,  would  arise  if  the  long  haired 
B*teiQ  was  allowed* 

J  Have  made  a  very  minute  observation  of  those  young  females  who 
jp^t  left  our  achool,  because  they  would  not  submit  to  the  operation 
V  liaviiig  their  hair  cut  short,  and  have  almost  invariably  found,  that 
P*y  are  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  have  done  us  credit.  The 
pae  propensity  for  the  "adorning  of  the  hair.*'  {usually  accompanied 
Ran  overweening  luve  of  dre^>),  which  they  would  have  carried  out  at 
P«><K>),  if  permitted  so  to  do,  has  followed  them  in  after  life,  and  made 
p'J'i  dtport  themselves  as  being  above  their  station* 
1  'thaA  seldom  or  ever  fallen  to  my  lot  to  find  any  parent  giving  up 
Wm  5nlvftrvta2:es  arising  from  an  admission  into  the  school  for  their  chil- 
P^ti.  mtlier  than  conform  to  our  regulation  as  to  short  hair.  When 
I  T 
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girl*  begin  to  grow  up  to  12  or  13  ye%n  of  age»  then  sometiroes  eoofli 
the  period  when  contention  arises ;  and  it  i^  a  time  wl>en  their  ecfrieil 
as  tencher*  are  more  j)eculiarly  required.  But  I  have  always  been  fira 
and  determined  in  keeping  up  our  rules ;  and  having  quietly  expUined 
to  the  children  or  parents  the  reason  find  object  of  them,  the  result  Iwi 
been  (with  some  few  exception*,  I  admit)  creditable  to  them  and  wtii* 
factory  to  myi^elf. 

If  we  were  to  adopt  the  ad\4ce  of  your  correspondent*  and  diimia 
from  the  school  the  incorrigibly  dirty,  1  much  fear  our  benches  would 
be  deplorably  thinned  ;  the  cottages  of  the  poor  being  in  general  kt 
icantily  supplied  with  tho*e  useful  article*,  by  w  bich  aJone  a  piotoo 
of  hair  can  be  kept  in  any  creditable  order. 

I  am.  Rev*  Sir, 
Wlnterhoum  Rectory,  Your*  faithfully. 

July  36.  1844.  W.  B. 

[Thb  is  t  ftubject  of  much  importance  b  a  moral  point  of  view.  It  wouM  be«^ 
»f  all  &chor»li  acted  upon  one  rule, — Ed-1 


nu  wn 
L  A.    ^ 


SCHOOLM /ASTERS'  MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETY.^ 

IN    TUB    VTBBT    RIDTN'O    OF    YORKSlliaE. 

Rnv.  Sir, — ^The  accompanying  address  was  given  by  the  Rer.  W.M<< 
gan,  B.D.,  on  presenting  Mr.  W.  Ross  with  a  book  and  inkstand, frtji 
the  Schoolmasters'  Mutual  Improvement  Society;   and   I  think  it 
Berve  as  a  specimen  of  the  great  esteem  in  wliich  Mr*  Ross  is  heWl| 
this  neighbourhood.     I  have  with   pleasure  seen   this  society  not^c' 
several  times  in  your  valuable  periodical — the  address  is  at  your  ^i^' 
posal.     The  rev.  gentlemen  is  a  member  of  our  interesting  society.  »fl^ 
has  lately  given  us  a  course  of  lectures  upon  church  history »     Hop 
that  some  of  our  friends^  Sir,  have  sent  you  farther  particulars, 

I  remain  yours  most  gratefully, 

HawaY   HapriN^Ti^ 
National  Schnoi,  Manningkam,  Bradford^  York. 

TO  TSK  MfiMBKafi  Of  THE  8CHOOLM ASTERS*  MUTUAL  IMPaOVEMKJCT 

SOCIRTY* 

Mt  Dbar  CnaisTiAN  Fribndb, —  I  feel  particular  pleasure  in  naecti*^^ 

you  on  any  occasion,  which  may  flfford  us  an  opportunity  of  promoti^ 
one  another's  improvement  in  literature  and  in  religion.  Nothing  cf  ^ 
serves  the  name  of  learning  that  is  not  based  upon  the  holy  scripture^ 
and  whibt  we  bow  submissively  to  the  paramount  authority  of  God 
word,  we  know  that  that  ble.*sed  book  is  elucidated  by  learned  cnt^ 
cism.  We  hold  converse  with  each  other  by  lan^age ;  thoa  Gkid  h%^ 
spoken  to  man  ;  men  speak  to  each  other.  These  sounds  are  written^ 
sentiments  and  knowledge  are  thus  conveyed  from  generation  to  gene^^ 
ration.  We  learn  that  we  may  be  qualified  to  teach.  By  muttial  ia^ 
tercourse  we  obtain  a  clearer  insight  into  these  subjects,  which  are  \m^ 
calculotcd  to  make  our  race  wiser  and  happier;  that  the  bible  is  wrlt-^ 
ten  for  our  lenming.  in  the  original  tongues,  would  profit  us  nothing, 
unless  the  great  things  contained  therein  were  made  intelligible  by  good 
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^  fnuifllAtioni  to  all  men  in  their  own  language.  Kence,  we  tee  the  ytt< 
I  lity  of  being  acquainted  well  with  tiiese  means  of  receiving  an  I  comma* 
1  Dicaling  true  knowledge, 

^^Tou  have  this  day  imposed  upon  me  a  most  delightful  task,  namely, 
^^kreaent  in  your  name  and  oo  your  behaU,  two  tokens  of  your  sincere 
Hn  grateful  regard*  for  your  honorary  lecretary;  who  is  now  providcn- 
itially  called  to  another  most  important  sphere  of  labours.  The^e  token* 
I  are  a  learned  and  interesting  treati*e  on  the  English  language,  and  a 
Inewly  invented  inkstand.  Their  value  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the 
^tnoney  they  co*t,  but  by  the  consecration  of  them,  to  commemorate  the 
pappy  fdlowghip  which  has  for  three  years  subsisted  between  you  and 
iitm.  and  to  perjieluate  your  affection  towards  one  who  i$  no  worthy 
Hf  it. 

That  he  does  indeed  deserve  Buch  a  token  of  that  mutual  love,  that 
^n  never  grow  less  by  distance  of  time  and  place,  I  %'enly  believe; 
iseribing  aa  I  daily  do,  in  our  incomparable  Liturgy,  "all  holy  desires. 
ill  good  councils,  and  all  just  works/'  to  the  goodness  and  power  of 
Bad.  I  am  persuaded  that  both  he  and  you  will  render  thanks  to  our 
leavenly  father,  for  whatever  endowments  any  of  us  may  poisess  for 
Jie  benefit  of  rur  fellow  men.  Yet,  when  every  instrument  of  good  is 
ralued  according  to  its  worth  and  use.  we  glorify  God  by  such  expres* 
nons  as  we  can,  descriptive  of  that  value. 

Our  friend.  Mr.  Ross,  ha*  shown  himself  gifted  with  talents  that 
Inunentty  fitted  him  for  the  work  of  training  master.  He  is  not  only  a 
Ofiad  scholar,  thoroughly  ac(|uainted  with  what  he  professed  to  teach, 
^t  abo  able  and  willing  to  impart  that  knowledge,  in  a  pleasing  and 
kgreeable  manner  unto  his  pupils.  Nor  is  his  humble,  gentle,  kind  and 
»iiaa«uming  disposition  less  worthy  of  our  respect  and  esteem.  He  has 
uniformly  acted  towards  all  as  a  friend  and  a  brotlier.  To  generations 
^ct  unborn  the  fruits  of  his  diligence,  which  has  been  unremitting,  will 
ye  received.  In  short,  I  do  not  like  to  commend,  however  justly,  a  man 
JO  hit  face.  Thus  much  it  w^ould  he  injustice  not  to  say.  We  shall 
»CTer  forget  our  friend's  zeal,  prudence,  energy  and  perseverance,  united 
l^th  a  kind  and  affectionate  disposittoD. 

And  now  to  you,  Mr.  Ross.  I  have  the  highest  gratification  to  address  a 
1?^  words,  and  to  beg  youracceptance  from  the  members  of  the  School- 
Mtoftcn'  Society  of  this  book  and  this  inkstand.     When  you  read,  or 
V  you  will  think  of,  and  remember  your  friends  at  Bradford.     A 
on  the  English  language, — a  language  which  contains  the  works 
most  celebrated  authors  in  all  the  branches  of  literature,  ?iciencc, 
jgion,  will  be  acceptable  and  suitable  to  your  ta*»te.     It  will  show 
%bat  the  English  language  is  worthy  of  being  studied,  and  possibly 
^^3ret  be  improved.      And  w^hilst  you  read  you  will  write.      You  hav* 
n  a  judicious  little  book  on  our  language  ;   that  inkstand  seef^ 
you,  that  your  friends  wish  you  to  write  more  such  exc 
Thus  they  value  your  ;kwI  services,  and  they  look  ft 
Wlirre  exercise  of  your  pen, 

t  that  my  many  duties  in  my  owti  sphere  have  prcv- "i 
being  lietter  acquainted  with  the  schools,  which  yov«  ii 
y  benefitted.    This  must  be  my  apology  for  the  brevity  and 
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jiM  i»,|r.,«  troond  us  bear  witDCss  tlial  die  vcngejuice  wLicL,  in  God's  rif^liti'ous 

,:-  1 1,  waits  ever  cm  such  iiuiiuntil  ne^dect,  can  be  turned  tiside  or  stayed 

ii'i"»  ''!*'»   "neiitaiice.     Tlie  thin  crust  of  the  greut  uh)^  w]i4?reaii 

T  nfour  social  lilc,  already  faninuusly  heaves  and  groanii 

^  ' '  ng  surges  which  it  scarcely  represses.  1  f  w  e  w  ill  breed 

up  a.  rmti(»n  ot  heathens  and  of  sava^res,  heallieit  inuuiiers  and  ^ivage  \i<»lenc€ 

Aitist  be  our  recotiipeiise.    Eu^lishmen  will  not  lon^;  be  kept  miiel  wUeu  tiotliiiig 

liut  the  cobwebs  oi'  piditical  economy  stand  between  their  undisputed  hunger  and 

sJbe  bread  they  iicea.     ITieir  outbreaks  will  destroy  themsielves  and  thusc  al>ove 

thein.     Our  f>eopk*  must  be  made  Christian,  or  we  and  they  shall  fall  together 

into  an  horritde  and  irretnevuhle  ruiti.     Sitting'  stil]  with  folded  hands,  and 

mraittnj^  better  days,  is  not  the  phib>sophy  which  Uie  uriieiicy  of  these  times 

wfill  bear.     And  here  mast  be  our  remedy.     A|rriculiural  incendiarism  and 

xoanufactannp:  outbreaks,  these  are  hut  the  outward  ?ynjptom>:  of  our  real  eiiu^ 

of  dan^r^'er.     J  four  eyes  were  opened,   we   should  <*ee  that  more  than  human 

bands  were  tli reu tea iujHf  with  the  sword  and  torch  tliis  hlest  and  happy  counlry. 

C»od's  judgements  are  our  real  menacers.     It  wai  a  seuse  of  these  evils,  of  their 

j>r»-<sjiiT  iipr<.,w  y^  jm(i  d^f,  absolute  necessity  of  nieetiui^  ihem^  xvhich  gave  rise 

t»  education  proposed  to  parliament  in  the  course  of  its  la,sl  session. 

lij  ,  tlie  attempt  was  once  mure  made  to  esi^iblisb  in  lb»;isc  «li&iricls 

^'here  the  wants  of  the  people  were  thus  borribly  urg;eut,  some  p;eneral  plan  of 

iu^riu'tiou.     It  was  propo^eil  (as  it  had  been  by  Mr.  Brougliam  in  1820)  to 

^ni   the    Es;t^iblisbed  Church  at   the   bead  of  the  system  ;   ^uardinjCi  ^t  the 

fia^TDe  lime,  with  peculiar  care  ag^ainst  the  possible  violation  of  any  coiiscien- 

tioii^  scruples  on  the  part  of  parents  who  belonged  to  any  of  the  nealA.     The 

result  lA  ramiliar  to  us  ulL     Cbi  its  first  prop<>sal  the  measure  was  hailed  witli 

u^  '        '  us  :   it  bore  in  every  part  the  cletirest  impress  of  au  honest 

pa  nng  sores  of  our  divided  population  were  touched  with 

tL  '  t  oaiHi ;  and  all  was  provided  that  prudence  could  i^u^^est  to  avoid 

ex  1'^  embittered  passions  of  party  striti?.      But  precaution  was  in  vain. 

TL.--  cMi.uli  t».K>k  little  part  in  the  movement  which  succeeded.     No  impcdi- 

nteiils  were  tl»iown  by  her  members  in  the  way  of  so  nobly  planned  an  effort  to 

ttMt*.'*lv  *  rtnrru.ois  WTong-s,    But  they  remained  almost  silent :  some,  it  may  be, 

fr^  t  tlity  could  in  conscience  do  no  more  ;  stime,  no  dimht,  Jrom 

f c  1       ,,  'JT  proffered  aid  should  prove  an  encumbrance  to  the  j^oveni- 

lEi^tit  in  it^  attempt  to  allay  the  risiTig  tumtilt  of  npptmtion.     The  stomi,  how- 

erer,  could  not  he  averted ;   and  though  the  mejisure  miyrht  have  passed  the 

tiro  hatises  of  parliament,  it  wa-s  clear  that  the  an^ry  oppohition  it  would  meet 

with  if  put  in  operation,  would  defeat  its  purpo<ie.  It  was  therefore  witbdmwn  i 

Mid  su,  after  the  efforts  of  every  party  for  thirty  years,  the  question  rests.    But 

ohv  conclusion  surely  we  have  now  worked  distinctly  out;    and  it  is  one  which 

^  *b;iU  do  well  Uy  note.     It  is  this :    that  we  cannot  have  any  system  of  stalts 

ciiucation.     This  question  is  plainly  set  at  rest*      Possibly  at  the  em  of  the 

Reformation  some  such  general  system  might  have  been  founded;    and  bad 

Edward  tlie  8ixth  lived,  there  is  little  doubt  the   attempt  would  have  been 

tnade.      But  the  lime  for  it  is  now  pjone  by.     We  are,  as  a  people,  luo  free  and 

too  divided  for  such  trealmenL     It  is  plain,  at  fii-st  sijrbt,  that  in  En^lnnil  all 

miempt  at  coerei\e  education   of  whatever   kuid   would   fail  utterly.     Nor  is 

there  g^realer  hope  from  any  voluntary  combination.     It  is  more  and  more 

widely  understoodj  that  education  is  indeed  the  threat  and  awful  po^\e^  in  train* 

itj-  iM;<n-     That  it  is  the  hriuj^nn^  the  powers  ni   the  spiiitual  world  to  hear  on 

itu  ^<»ul  and  spirit  of  another.     Men,  therefore,  'who  arc  themselves  in  earnest, 

um  {  be  earnest  in  this  work:    in  care  little  in  such  a  matter  about  what  are 

i!!ir times  termed  thtir  several  peculiarities  of  opiuiou,  is  only  the  mark  of 

^hiilbm  ami  unreal  minds.     Men  nivi5;t  feel  that  they  are  really  agreed  thcin- 

^iclvcfs  before  diey  can  aj^ree  in  educating  otljcii?. 

The  bcnciit  al'tliis  admission  wc  are  bound  to  give  to  ihoae  who  icccutly  op- 
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ntty  of  action  in  ibe  operatioDS  of  the  iiocietji  an^  to  tbe  in- 
eta  that  iiii|;ht  resiiit  from  baviitgatiy  houks  or  tracts  issued  from  tite 
Kmtorie5i,  except  thi>se  tu  he  loimd  upon  your  catalogue.  Anxious, 
've  to  tlie  severa!  patrons  its  wide  a  rani|?e  a«  possible  in  their  sclec- 
^  your  conimJtiee  have  dclemiined  lu  enlar^^e  their  ealaloijue  ly 
wu  oi  books  of  a  tiseful  and  ujiyhjccuoiiat'le  uhumeter;  utid  ihta  ihty 
ftfas  is  practicahle,  wvti  the  iviahesoi  tlie  sevinil  diocesiin  commitUt^, 

9  requested  I'rom  each  u  li^t  ut  such  b«koks  as  they  wouhl  rect^umieud  lu 
sd  geatrally  iu  the  schools  nt  ihe  siK;iety.  tl  wili  be  tor  their  succef^stiis 
to  make  such  a  selection  fruui  the^e  several  lists  m-  may  appear^  on  due 
btioti,  TOOi^l  cimduci*  e  to  the  efheieney  of  your  si:hools,    V'our  commit  lee 

10  strongly  recomnieu^l  Vt  their  adoption,  a  resolution  pas-sed  by  them- 
Kitfre  leaving  oltice,  thai  ihey  would  ai  any  lime  strike  any  hiKik  off  theii 
""  'ogue,  which  sboula  be  objected  to  by  tba  bishops,  presidents  of  ihe 

Rt  the  posiiiliility  of  niiscoDception  it  may  he  right  to  add,  that  your 
ave  no  desdrc  U'  interfere  with  the  diocesan  uu  mm  it  lees  in  the  dis- 
their  respective  fund^ ;  this  they  are  prohihited  from  doing  by  the 
nentJil  law,  so  long  as  the  diocesao  etjmunlteesap(dy  their  funds  to 
1  of  those  s^chools  oidy  iu  which  liie  *'  indy  seiipiuies,  in  the  author- 
ion,  are  read  daily  by  all  lUe  children  in  alicudauce,  who  are  capable 
g."  AU  your  committee  mean  lo  assert  is,  that  they  will  not  apply  the 
trusted  to  their  di^po^al  lo  the  support  ot,  nor  receive  into  eonneetion 
^H)ciety,  any  schools,  die  patrons  oi  which  i\o  not,  in  the  mana^'ement 
Hhere'  to  hU  the  conditions  of  union,  which,  under  the  authority  of 
Kncuta]  laws,  your  oomnuttee  have  drawn  up. 

id  for  tlic  autli'jiily  under  which  ibey  have  enacted  tbe  particular  cun- 
|re  alluded  to,  they  would  simply  reler  lo  the  second,  hlth,  and  eleventh, 
hdamenial  laws;  from  which,  taken  iu  cunneclion^  it  will  appear,  that 
Mbeans  by  which  you  intended  to  cany  out  that  improved  system  of 
H^'hich  the  second  la\^'  stated  to  he  your  great  object,  is  by  supplying 
Muoks/  for  ihe  use  of  your  schools;  and  that  you  have  coubtituied 
mtiee  the  **  managing"  body  lor  tniOi»acling  the  business  of  the  society, 
ling  its  intetitic»n&  into  effecL 
appears  to  your  eommiitce  a  self-evident  proposition, — that,  if  yoti 
'  Bin  to  promote  an  improved  system  of  education,  by  supplying 
Doks"  of  ill  sir  ue  lion  ^^ — and  if,  as  cannot  he  denied,  tlve  absence  of 
Kiks  is  BLR  essential  for  this  putpose  as  tlie  presence  oi  those  of  an 
imcter, — the  inj unction  to  iutictduce  the  one,  for  the  purjtosc  t*/ 
ikis  p&rtindftr  object^  must  embrace,  by  implication,  a  pennji.sion  to 
Other,  without  which  exclusion,  that  oliject  could  not  properly  be 

>  lime  your  committee  desire  it  may  he  distinctly  understood,  that 

'  far  from  attempting  to  inter) ere  with  the  supei intending  clergyman 

urge  oi  those  educational  fuuctioiis  whieli  helon^^^  to  his  sacred  ofhcc» 

\  him^  in  tbe  oral  instruction  of  the  pupils,  as  uncontrolted  iu  the 

B,  as  be  is  ill  the  pulpit. 

Dmittee  have  now  e  Mtcavoiired  to  set  before  you  a  faithful  ace  ami 

^ions  ot  the  society  within  rhe  pa^t  year.    Ihey  trust  they  have  suc- 

^roducing  upon  your  miuds  the  eouviction  which  rest*!  upon  their 

tit  withstanding  all  tlie  dithcullies  with  which  you  have  to  conteud, 

py  witliin  your  pnwei,  under  the  divine  blessing,  to  carry  out  the  oh- 

cieiy,  with  respect  to  a  very  krge  proportion  of  the  popLila:io:i  of 

Your  schools  au<l  the  number  id  children  atlending  tliem  have 

«a.iid  by  tbe  junction  o\  the  London  H  ibeniiau  and  Church  Edu- 

►  there  IS  at  the  present  lime  a  combination  of  effort,  and  a  bar- 

»  amongst  the  fi-iends  ol  the  church  and  Rcriptural  educuliun, 
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tlp9biire  been  unmllinir  to  disappoint  th^  clefjrv  who  were  desir- 
uining'  the  condition  of  their  schuolSj  and  of  derivinj^  hint?  for  their 
it  fr<.itn  tlie  experience  of  the  inspectors,  but  they  have  felt  it  to  be 
0  m^ikc  ^^ecial  arhinj^ments  for  this  purpose.  They  have  there- 
ned  that  m*  invitrtlh»ns  cuii  he  acci'dcd  lu,  unless  the  periodicul  iu- 
the  SL'lich»l  he  sol  lev  ted  in  a  funii  prcparud  for  that  purpose,  and  a 
2h  I  tfansinU  for  the  informatiwi  of  your  hoard, 
ordii  iiicrtjise  the  ainuber  of  their  iuspecu>*s  to  meet  the  >\'ishes  of 
aiitl  '  1  "- '  flipy  art  dcsipHis  tliai  tlie  inspection  of  schools  should 
hI  E.%ideraLiiUi<,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  without  sutii* 


oiiceiFe,  i hat  a  deliberate  invitation  of  inspection  proceeded 
a  the  trustee;*  aud  mana^rers  of  any  school,  and  retpiirin^;^ 
t-".,  the  whole  chnrg'e  of  which  is  borne  by  the  government,  oufj^ht 
ble  to  be  lightly  interrupted ;  but  the  fn^rui  m  which  the  trustees 
its  are  to  invite  inspection  does  not  involve  them  in  any  legal  obli- 
BSiDue  to  receive  the  mils  of  the  in^^pector. 

t honour  to  be,  Kev.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
"  J*  P*  Kay  SurrrLEwonTH/* 
uox  School. — The  following  are  extracts  fiom  the  report  of 
Ltee. 

.her  certify,  that  hnvfog  been  empowered  to  carry  into  effect  the  recom- 
jr  placing  in  the  school  &  suitable  monument  of  the  benevolent  liberality 
tr,  John  Carpenter,  and  of  subsequent  benefactors,  we  entered  into  the 
tmngements  for  accompUfthing  that  object,  and  have  now  the  satisfaction 
its  entire  completion.  The  atatue  of  Carpenter,  executed  by  Mr.  Nixon, 
II  the  place  previously  appointed  for  the  purpose  on  the  402d  anniverMry 
ictioOf  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  several  memben  and  offi- 
*orpormUon,  and  it  is  considered  a  highly  meritorious  work,  and  furnishes 
3priate  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  dbtinguiahed  person  whose 
'  it  l«  intended  to  perpetuate.  The  particulars  wliich  are  known  of  the 
;ues  of  John  Carpenter  are  such  aa  cannot  fail  to  be  deeply  interesting 

who  feel*  an  attachment  to  the  con»orate  institutiona  of  this  great  city, 
rts  any  pleasure  from  an  acquaintance  with  its  antiquities^  and  a  Icnow- 
characters  and  actions  of  those  eminent  cltizerts  of  former  age*  who 
it  Its  best  benefactor*.  Nearly  all  the  information  respecting  Carpenter 
Ic  to  the  researches  of  Mr.  T.  Brewer,  the  secretary  of  the  ichool»  who  in 
ed  a  memoir  of  him,  which,  at  the  desire  of  a  former  committee,  waa 
oce  that  time  Mr.  Brewer,  by  bis  continued  rescarchi  has  discovered, 
I  at  the  expense  of  procuring  a  copy  of.  &  will  of  Carpenter,  and  also  a 
ridow;  and  the$e  documents,  with  others  which  he  has  collected,  have 
jght  a  variety  of  particulars  of  great  curiosity  and  interest  which  were 
kly  known,  and  which  have  furnished  the  materials  for  a  suitable  inscrip* 
pedestal  of  the  statue.  We  have  annexed  hereto  a  copy  of  the  inscrip- 
lAblet  which  we  were  authorised  by  the  court  to  erect  in  commemoration 
tithment  of  *  The  Times  Scholarship*  in  connexion  with  the  ichool ;  and 
ch  pleasure  in  availing  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  of  informing  the 
Villiam  Emery,  the  pupil  who  was  first  elected  to  that  scholarship^  and 
:  who  proceeded  from  the  school  to  cither  of  tlie  univeraitles,  having 
udent  at  Corpus  Chnsti  College^  Cambridge,  bas,  within  a  few  months 
ring  the  school,  passed  the  college  examination  with  such  distinctions  lu 
Incd  a  high  rank  amongst  his  fellow  students,  and  besides  receiving  a 
k%t  his  been  rewarded  with  one  of  Bishop  Mawson's  scholarships  to  the 
0  per  annum— a  circumstance  which  your  committee  regard  as  furni&hing 
ifying  evtrlence  of  the  sound  instruction  he  received  in  the  City  of  l^n- 

and  warranting  the  expectation  of  still  higher  success  in  his  university 
^U  as  affording  a  proof  that  the  reword  and  encouragement  which  are 
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f  jentletnen  who,  on  the 
iletl  for  4ci(dJng  the  exereiiei 
pitrmt  of  the  Univer^Uy,  ahnil 
pLCtedeti  four  yenrs,  and  th« 
kir  such  ma  ihall  have  exceeded 
It  completed  seven  years,  from 
t  Ihetr  matricuUrion. 
br  Newdigftte^s  Prize— For  the 
B&ilion  in  En^liih  Verse^  not 
t  50  lines,  by  &iiy  Undergni> 
1^  on  the  day  ipecified.  ahall 
l^ceeded  four  years  from  the 
j  matriculRtlon — "  Petra.'' 
(cue  the  time  ia  to  be  conipu- 
^dar,  not  academical  years, 
r  from  the  day  of  nintiicula- 
I  day  on  which  the  eicrcise&  are 
bred  to  the  Registrar  of  the 
fwithout  reference  to  any  in- 
Bircum*tnncea  whatever. 
pQ  who  UuLs  already  ohtikined 
||  be  deemed  entitJed  Co  a  se< 
Ifif  the  frame  de^criptian, 
^ises  are  all  to  be  sent  under 
^ver  to  the  Registrar  of  the 

E^n  or  before  the  1st  day  of 
None  will  be  received  alter 
The  author  is  required  to 
name,  and  to  distinguish  hia 
by  what  motto  he  pka^es  ; 
he  fame  time  his  name  and 
I  hit  matriculation^  sealed  up 
lier  cover«  with  the  motto  in- 
hi  it. 

bis«ft  to  which  the  prizes  ahall 
I  adjtid^d  will  he  repeated 
ivious  rehearsal)  in  the  tiiea- 
^he  commemofution  day«  im- 
pfter  the  Criwain  oration. 
^P.  Wif NTMR,  Vice-chftucellor. 

^  Con&iderable  restorations 
t  ire  going  on  at  sevenU  of  the 
[Oxford,  among  which  Magda- 
(fkoae*  and  All  Souls  are  the 
^cuousty  active.  At  Worcei- 
^  additional  buildings  are  in 
prection  for  the  students.  The 
I  Qf  Sl  Peter's  in  the  East, 
pSt.  Grim  bald  in  the  yth  cen- 
pecently  much  restored  and 
^y  the  scsi  and  care  of  the  late 
^  W.  K.  Hamilton,  is  now 
t  further  repoii-a,  Holywell 
^Tifig  been  disencumbered  of 
^iconvenient  pewing,  besides 
feged  by  a  new  aisle,  presents 
perfect  specimen  of  an  Angio- 
iirch — thanks  to  the  munifi- 
1,000,   and  the  presiding 


taste  of  the  late  curate,  the  Rcv»  E.  S. 
Balhtirst,  I'ellow  of  Mertun  College, 

Mr».  Denjjtrr's  Jtuotofficat  Pris^M. — The 
subjects  for  the  year  1*J45,  arc — "  Oft  the 
dmtrinp  of  Faith  in  the  Holy  Trinittf" 
and  "  On  Ihn  dutirs  of  Chriitianity^  in- 
cumbfnt  on  a  fiatirmai  communily  **  Per^^ 
sons  entitled  to  write  for  the  above- 
mentioned  prizes  must  bn  in  d««con*l 
orders  at  leasts  and  on  the  last  day  ap- 
pointed  for  the  delivery  of  the  composi* 
tions  to  the  registrar,  have  entered  on 
the  eighth  and  not  exceeded  the  tenth 
year  from  their  matriculation.  The  com- 
poaitiohi  are  to  be  sent,  under  a  sealed 
cover,  to  the  registrar  of  the  university, 
on  or  before  Saturday,  the  I  at  day  ol 
March,  1845,  None  will  be  received 
after  that  day.  The  author  ia  required 
to  conceal  his  name,  and  to  distinguish 
hU  composition  by  what  motto  he 
pleases ;  sending,  at  the  same  time,  his 
name,  and  the  date  of  his  matriculationi 
(cftlcd  up  under  another  cover,  with  the 
motto  inscribed  upon  it."/u/y  6< 

Ashmolean  Sotiety. — ^The  papers  read 
lately  by  Mr,  G  res  well,  on  **  Education 
ill  the  principles  of  Art/'  have  been 
printed  in  the  usual  form  of  thesociety'i 
puhlicationa.  l^ird  Uildon,  to  whom  Mr. 
Gresweir*  pamphlet  is  dedicated,  has 
consented  to  be  the  [uitron  of  a  new 
society  at  Oxford  for  the  promotUm  of 
the  fine  arts.  Mr,  Rigaud  has  pubhi^hed, 
as  part  of  the  same  society's  transac- 
tions, hi)  very  interestiug  defence  of 
tlulley  againat  the  charge  of  religious 
iiifidetity. 

The  Unitenity  of  Lon>lon.—The  Se- 
nate of  the  University  of  London  have 
rectmily  comt-  to  the  resolution  of  adopt- 
ing acatlemicaJ  cosiumc  f*>f  the  under- 
graduates and  graduates  of  every  degree 
conferred  by  that  body.  No  collegiate 
dress  ho*  been  hitherto  worn  by  the 
members  of  this  university. 

Unireftity  af  Cambridge. — The  mem- 
ber's prises  to  Buchelora  of  Arti  for  the 
best  dissertations  in  Latin  prose  have 
been  adjudged  as  under;—* 

Timothy  Byers,  5.A.»Scholar  of  Chriftt'» 
Cohcge, 

Henry  Mildred  Birch,  B.A.,  Fellow  of 
King's  College* 

(Craven's  University  Scholar,  Browne't 
Medallist,  Greek  and  Latin  Ode,  1B40, 
Browne'a  Mednlliisi  and  Camden's  Me- 
dallist 1941,) 


I,  mmi  It  tilt  domuti'Ti  ui 
m  upmuxdM  of  SMMtttiA 
S^  fctc  a  fiidUi.  T'      • 
bj  tt 

tfimiiic4  wit^ 

tSic  clmupbcr.  ^ 

tai  «r  thit  eqHttiii  of  tlte  long  d»s»- 
KS.-  and  tbe»h»i» 

tkt  fiectMo  Imqvcl  took  pUer  ii> 
WW     tks  tel  «r  tW  college  ft£  3  o'dadt,l» 

VMMHllO   tW  COll^  MU&or 

"^    '     rGkWt  PSut.  and  •!&• 

B.  id  Stoke,     A: 

of  tl»e  Iwnquec  t>ie  p 

to  t>. 


Itfd  bttB  ibviik^  the  ODmiKii) 

Tte  oimiter  of  bo^m  sow  l. 

li^liit  is  751,  bctn^  3^  mvi 

tte  <it«UO»  lt»t  ^mt;  and  ?l 

M»bcrT4  44  ^00. 

(«to  htl  Montcm  tliU  year,  ifl4  «b^ 


c»tle  achtiJarthip). 
^K.S„  have  just  »uc- 
:oilege,  Cambridge ; 
lllgence  (to  ihcse  two 
klarst  of  Klon)    of  the 
he  B.tv.  Me»4r3,  Hervey 

Fllie  vacancies,  h*v- 
tbis  marning. 

tPtI  />/  Bdiuatitm.— The 
of  the  Worcester  Dio- 
Education  was  held  July 
napter  house,  the  lord 
jhair.  The  Rev,  H-  J. 
iie  report,  which  exhi- 
te  balance  of  £235.  A 
la  made  to  Stourbridge 
*  a-ycar  for  two  year*  to 
At  Kidderminster.  At 
ng  Thomas  Hotiro  was 
bltiu ner,  Captatn  Has- 
d  hori.  secretary,  in  the 
n  Pi^rson,  who  has  re* 
lion  of  leaving  the  dio* 
im  a  vute  of  thanks  was 


I 


if  rcrfit.— The  pupil*  of 
lipon  Diocesan  Training 
ed  their  grateful  sense  of 
aluable  services    of  Mr« 

rice-pftncipal  of  the 
nstitution,  during  the 
filled  thiit  office*  by  pre* 
ih  a  handsome  inkstand, 
spriate  inscription.  Hia 
the  office,  wUkh  was 
ilth,  was  greatly  re<^retted 
pupils,  but  by  all  who 

ith  Mr,  SUrt. 


%t  James*  Sehooltt  Qlou- 
25th  ult.  a  large  assem- 
and  laity  met  at  the  new 
St.  James'  parish,  near 
the  purpose  of  attending 
in  cinirch,  on  the  occa- 
ling  of  the  schools.  Hie 
,ched  by  the  Rev.  Mathew 
,  Incumbent  of  Stroud, 
LU  text  the  6th  verse  of 
of  the  Pio^jnet  Amos— 
«t  be  blown  m  the  city 
Lnot  be  afraid  T  Shuil 
■city, and  Uici<ord  hnth 

And  most  forcibly  did 
»many  blasts  of  the  trum- 
1  in  this  land,  the  mean- 
ne  could  mistake  ;  yet  the 
t  been  sfraitl — not  been 
ome,  and  a  godly. 
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and  an  abiding  fear :  they  had  trembled 
perhnps  for  an  instant,  but  when  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet  was  no  longer 
heard,  they  thoughtlessly  forgot  it.  He 
alluded  to  the  outbreaks  of  violence  and 
rebellion  which  had  of  late  years  dis- 
graced this  country;  and  he  called  earnest 
attention  to  that  which  was  plainly  their 
cause,  viz.,  the  grievous  deficiency  in  the 
means  of  religious  education  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor.  A  better  instructed 
population  could  never  be  guilty  of  such 
sin  and  folly.  Such  works,  theji  os  that 
which  called  them  together  on  that  day, 
he  considered  the  grand  means  of  self- 
defence  and  of  security  to  the  whole 
nation.  He  pointed  out  how  fallaciout 
are  mere  outward  tokens  of  grandeur  and 
prosperity ;  illustrating  the  case  by  the 
eicample  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
great  nations  of  antiquity.  With  respect 
to  antient  Rome — even  amid  the  splen- 
dours of  the  Augustan  age^amid  every 
thing  that  was  brilliant  in  literature,  in 
science,  and  in  the  fine  arts,  rottenness 
was  at  their  hearts*  core,  their  days,  as  & 
nation,  were  numbered.  Might  not  the 
case  possibly  be  the  same  with  the  mighty 
empire  of  Britain  T  Great  as  she  is  in 
arts,  in  arms*  in  wealth  and  commerce^ 
in  colonial  possessions  and  foreign  iQ« 
fluence — with  a  yearly  increasing  and 
accumulating  capital,  may  there  not  yet 
be  a  canker  that  will  prove  her  downfall F 
May  not  luxury  and  extiavagance,  and 
the  unsympathizing  aiTogance  of  wealth 
become  her  ruin  T  There  must  be  more 
intercourse  between  the  rich  and  the  poor. 
The  money,  the  time,  and  the  sympathy 
of  the  rich  man  must  flow  forth  more 
freely  to  the  succour  and  relief  of  the  poor 
roan,  or  the  enevitable  consequence  must 
be  that  a  steeled  heart  on  the  ont  side 
will  produce  a  steeled  heart  on  the  other. 
And  the  practical  inference  deducible 
from  thei^e  premises  was  at  once  plain. 
No  want  of  the  poor  man  was  ao  urgent 
and  pressing  in  every  point  of  view — • 
not  merely  to  prepare  him  for  a  future 
state  of  bleasedness  and  glory — but  to 
give  him  just  views  of  his  condition  here 
below^ — to  instruct  him  in  God's  law, 
and  to  show  him  the  excellence  as  well 
as  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  it — no 
want  was  so  brgent  and  pressing  as  a 
scund  religious  education.  And  it  was 
just  because  the  rich  have  so  long  grie- 
vously neglected  to  impart  this  blessing 
to  Iheir  poorer  brethren,  that  oil  the  re- 
bellious against  law  and  oider,  before 
alluded    to.    have    arisen.      The    Rev 


ms 


TO    OirR    CORftBSPONDKBCTS    AKU    ftBADKKai 


Led  by  the  same  regard  towards  the 

lloyaJ  Naval  School  which  bis  late  tna- 

|*?aty   constautly   manifested ,    hat  be^n 

tjleA«ed  to  e sprees  her  regret,  that  it  wm 

not  ill  her  power  to  preat^nt  lo  that  in- 

lalitution  a  iilceneas  of  Uie  Me  revered 

king,  previously  to  the  15th  ia$taot»  ot* 

which  day  the  new  building  At  New  Crosa 

va.&  itiaugiicnited.     Her  mnjesty  has  been 

l^radoualy  pleased,  however,  to  CiOmtit&iid 

inquiry  lo  be  made,  whether  luch  a  me- 

ImoriaJ  of  ita  late  royal  patron  may  not 


be  procured  for  a  future 
betievpience  of  bii  late  tf 
the  Fourth,  in  c-ndowing 
School  annually  with  i 
royal  purae^  and  coufeidi 
important  privileges,  a3t 
proof  of  his  sympathy, 
Aiid  orphans  of  the  btmvi 
profojiion  to  which  he 
hia  youth,  to  whos€:  hono 
contributed,  and  in  whc 
triumphs  he  &o  repeated! 


Co  our  ContdpoalJiut^  anti  Mratfrrif, 


A  Country  ClergyTDan,  who  seems  to  thinit,  that  in  the  diseui 
■teaching  vocal  music  in  ftchools.  we  have  allowed  too  much  icope 
lcorrc&fj(jinTi!nta  iii  the  way  of  "  praise"  and  "  abuse/*  would,  we 
■  rather  difficult  to  keep  them  wilhifi  narrower  bounds  or  in  better  ord 
Idone,  Our  correspondents,  on  the  other  hand,  complain  that  wc  h 
I  too  free  with  their  papers,  in  striking  out  whole  page?,  and  not  «i 
Igap  with  a  few  Dstertska,  •*  The  question,"  he  sayt,  **  is  a  practica 
Itionni  Schoolmaster'  finJs^  that  under  Mr.  Turner*s  system  hU  childr 
Ita  sirig^  1  fifid  tlip  saniE'  of  nilnE  undtr  Mr.  Hylkh's.  My  schoi 
Ibpf^n  now  ti^uc^ht  for  sin  month?  hy  Mr.  Wpi^tnn,  of  Mtinche$tcr,  Ai 
iMr.  Mt^adowcroft,  and  thoy  are  airfady  forming  a  choir  in  my  rhur 
Iplea&Liro  and  asUiiiishment  of  all  who  hear  ibf  m  Again,  look  at  the 
Ichoral  mi^ttingi  in  MnnchesltT,  At  the  l*iit  oni'  |I  think  it  was  in  J 
ll,x''vOO  pcrformcra,  all  taught  b?  Mr,  VVeslnn  and  hh  assistants,  and 
i$ic.  ^unir  by  tht'in,  12  wrrr   i^nrnrrd  hy  an  a^!di[Tji-c,  thp  i::rrriti:'r  nB,i 
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SHORT  SKETCH  OF  THE  RISE  AND  GROWTH  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD,  AND  OF  THE  COLLEGE 
SYSTEM  AS  BEARING  UPON  IT. 

HKAJ)  BEFORE  A  CHUItCHMAN^S  READING  SOCIETY, 
Br  A  FELLOW  OF  A  COLLEGE, 

I  is  no  one  point  of  the  ioterual  history  of  Great  Britain  on  which 

Icne^s  has  hung,  than  upon  the  rise  and  growth  of  her  univer- 

Thougli  they  have  nourished  learned  men  of  every  kind»  and 

I  who  have  thrown  light   on  every  other  bmnch  of  history,  not  one 

I  been  found  to  trace  faithfully  this  branch  of  her  own.     It  may  lie, 

►  the  history  of  colleges  has  proved  so  much  more  interesting, 

►  much  more  easily  got  at.  than  the  history  of  the  univeriiitiea 
I  which  they  stand ;  and  those  who  have  chiefly  devoted  themselves 
!  history  of  this  place,  have  generally  spent  all  their  pains  upon  the 

'  of  the  colleges,  as  if  that  were  the  history  of  the  universities, 

I  the  hij*tory  of  the  colleges  is  no  more  a  history  of  the  original  uni- 

ities,  than  the  history  of  parliament  would  be  a  history  of  Anglo- 

"agiand;  for  the  universities  existed  long  before  any  single  col- 

I  founded,  and  would  exist  still,  if  every  college  were  swept  away 

iTe  cannot  picture  to  ourselves  a  university  without  colleges,  because 

rare  thi^  part  of  the  university  which  meets  our  eye,  and  which  raise 

PidinirAtioa.     Nevertheless  (though  it  would  seem  to  m  like  sweep- 

Pftway  the  whole  university)  the  colleges  might  all  be  turned  into 

I  6ftCtories  to-morrow,  and  the  university  might  stiU  exi*t, 

[said  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  imagine  this,  or  at  least  to  keep  it 

lir  mind,  when  we  are  talking  of  theae  matters,  or  walking  about 

But  foreigners  can  do  so,  because  they  are  used  to  the  sight 

Riversities  without  colleges ;  and  this  is  the  reason,  perhaps,  why  a 

Bed  foreigner  (named  Huber)  has  (quite  lately)  published  an  history  of 

kiinivcrsities,  in  which  he  has  seemed  to  keep  up  the  distinction  bet* 

any  of  our  own  historians ;  and  having  a  good  knowledge  of  the 

1  univcrsiUes,  he  has  thrown  light  upon  the  early  history  of  our 

Kitiei,  by  a  comparison  with  others,  especially  with  the  university 

^  that  in  the  earlier  times  of  Christendom,  education  was  al* 
aed  to  be  a  matter  chiefly  concerning  the  soul  of  man,  and  as 
,  belonged  to  them  who  had  the  charge  of  men's  souls,     Conse- 
Lly,  the  whole  authority  to  teach  proceeded  from  the  heads  of  the 
*^liurch ;  and  wherever  a  school,  or  any  company  of  teachers  was  planted. 

iiil  at  once  under  the  bishop's  controuL*  and  could  not  proceed  with- 
his  authority*  Whoever,  then,  first  taught  in  Oxford,  taught  by 
tuthority  of  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  (under  whom  Oxford  then  was), 
light  hAve  been,  perhaps,  nothing  more  than  a  long  vacation  reading 
h  from  some  foreign  university,  that  first  pitched  here  1,200  years 
r  That  does  not  matter.  Whatever  it  was,  it  must  have  been  under 
wing  of  the  bishop  of  Lincoln.    It  is  no  use  quarrelling  now  whether  a 

JfOL.    II.       OCTOBRH,    1844.  U 


▲vi»  oftovTH  or  rat  usriTmfi&iTr  of  oxfokd. 


^  (m  Vm$  AI6«d)  set  op  scImoI  here,  or  whether  the  bishop  did- 
B  adtker.  Tbcy  migtit  be  dktnce  comers ;  but  they  must  have  been  u 
tibe  bfeibop's  M^kOfiSy ;  for  creo  if  the  king  himself  had  establbhef 
.be woM ool  hare  interfered  with  the  fuUv  ttcknonkda 
l^l^teQl  tKe  dsmcluto  vlucli  the  Idsgs  of  the  Saxon  race  idwap } 
^  CD  the  flCMit's  health  of  their  subjects.    In  all  1 
'  pwtiei  €i  acMtte  sort  in  Oxford  before  Alfrdi'a  1 


(AMtt  800).  Wlw  tafD^I,  wmI  vb&t  they  taught^  and  m>  horn  they  Uug 
««4»aolkao«:  ud  m  tlicf^  wbs  nothing  to  draw  them  hither  nJthm^ 


to  mf  odKr  pbce.  pcrbagit  it  wis  quite  uncertaon  how  long  they  i 

,  pcclMips,  tktf  w^ere  naneroos  and  sometimes  very  few ;  tie* 
J  vciy  mmth  on  tbe  cveifit  of  one  particular  teacher,  or  the  re&om 
a  mam  hmimt  kcftitfar.  But  AUired  no  doubt  put  things  ou  a  better 
fMtaif :  ke  ewrahiiAfd  teacben  or  profeseois  of  ditiferent  sciences. 
tf  viMa  vaa  St.  Qiwfaald*  and  another  St.  Neot,  his  own  you 
He  hmSil  sonie  scIioqIs  where  University  College  now  i 
llna  Osford  beeatBe  the  chief  place  of  learning,  and  remaiEedj 
^  aK  tibe  Saxon  kings.  Still  there  was  no  reasota  why  i 
I  amed  it  to  any  |Uaoe  he  liked  better ;  (at  th4 
bnik  wife  little  more  than  lecture  rooms,  or  roomsl 
I  of  no  great  siie  or  importance.  There  were  no  [ 
\  or  priiik^«a  in  tibe  pkoe  ;  probably  no  endow iDentt  iV 
r»  DO  help  at  all  for  poor  men  to  stay  here  tod. 


1 

eiiUim 


It  did  very  neMi^  oome  to  nothing  under  WiUiaiD  titt 

1  tbe  place  very  roughly,  as  being  the  stroagl  ** 

1  tbewfaie^  o£  Saxon  feeUngs  and  customs 

aU  tbe  walk,  he  $ent  Robert  D'Oiley.  a  N< 

tbat  gicnt  tower  wlucii  you  now  see  standin,?  at  ihe 

nnd  lanbiMy  ande  tbat  gtcat  ncHind  which  h  called  Castle  HUl.  to  o^^ 

leak  aftd  cwqnwe  tbe  town  of  Oxfbid,     We  may  easily  suppose  tl»l 

i  nucb  under  Robert  D*OtJey,  who«e  only  ba$i' 

\  bffft  wns  to  keep  htA  town  and  gown  in  order,  and  overawe  tbetf 

I  and^'fioos  with  Nonnan  swoid  and  bow. 

Bnt  Henty  1  warrkd  a  Saxon  pnnceas,  and  courted  the  Saxon  iotet- 

r.  be  was  a  lov«r  of  leaiDing  (whence  called  Beauckf?)* 

flid  to  ioe  Oxford  knining  restored.     He  built  Beauinoo^ 

•  in  llio^  and  fived  bere  and  at  Woodstock  a  good  dealt  mmi 

mlA  Ibn  Itomd  mm  of  te  pbM».      Henry  11  li%^d  a  good  deal  atlu» 

I  Woodstock,  and  abo  ml  Beaumont  Palace  in  Oxford,  where  bii 

I  eon.  Kebard  I  (Cttnr^de-Iioo)  was  bom. 

In  Iboea  diyn  fk^  nwmnileffiea  were  the  great  aehoots  of  the  Innd.  td 

•a  Qdbld  ivrhcd*  tbey  began  to  send  op  their  pu|Mls  tc 

Tbe  monka  tangM  tbeir  boys  at  home  in  r 

mnie,  bot  tbey  sent  tbem  up  to  Oxford  to  learn  the  biglitf 

»;  e.  f  .•  art  of  wninnil^f  (logic),  art  of  speaking  (rhetoric).  1^ 

\  bere  beM  aeboeli  in  wbkb  they  were  tried  one  against  anotlMt' 

_         ^     „    »  dii|intnigf»  and  then  they  were  thought  fit  to  b»**  • 

ddgiva.  nnd  eitber  to  become  teacbers  themselvesp  or  to  go  into  ^^^ 

StiU  all  this  time  tbe  umversity  was  only  like  a  gt^ 
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ind  like  other  scbaoU*  under  the  bishop's  care,  who  tippointed  a 
or  to  govern  it,  as  He  lived  at  Lincoln  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
■ces  of  B.A.  and  M.A.,  ^c,  were  anythiog"  more  than  licenses 
K  bishop  to  teach.  It  is  not  known  at  what  time  the  king  began 
to  the  chancellor  and  his  teachers  any  rights  and  privileges  above 
idic8  of  tcfachers.  nor  at  what  time  the  foreign  universities  began 
nize  each  other's  degrees,  no  as  to  admit  one  another's  members 
line  standing.  The  name  of  university  grew  up  by  degrees ;  it 
ainly  used  in  the  thirteenth  century,  though  not  regularly.  It 
nnmon  way  of  addressing  a  whole  body,  as  is  found  in  old  char- 
ich  often  run — "  This  is  to  let  your  university  know  "- — i,  e,  to 
F  you  know,  but  it  would  do  just  as  well  for  addressing  the  so- 
add  fellows,  or  any  other  society,  as  far  the  chancellor  and  scho* 
)xford. 

here  was  no  encouragement  for  poor  scholars,  of  whom  there 
ny  thousands  here.  They  came  up  quite  penny  less,  many  beg- 
tr  way,  and  subsisted  here  on  charity.  It  was  always  deemed - 
^  true  christian  bounty,  and  one  very  serviceable  to  the  church,  to 
\  poor  scholars,  and  very  likely,  many  rich  lords  sent  many  of 
fanta^  children  up  here  to  be  educated.  They  were  obliged  to 
ether  in  haUs,  which  were  common  dwelling  houses,  licensed  for 
^  where  an  M,A.  would  gather  as  many  scholars  as  he  could. 
nbers  varied  exceedingly :  they  are  said  once  to  have  reached 
This  probably  is  rather  overdrawn,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that 
esent  collegiate  buildings  were  as  closely  packed  as  the  halls 
birteenth  century,  they  would  easily  hold  ;iO,OO0  youths,  with- 
pying  any  lodging  houses,  or  licensing  a  single  hall.  It  is,  how- 
tc  certain  that  the  number  of  halls  was  very  great :  for  from  a 
f  St,  John's,  or  Merton  parish,  in  1424,  it  appears  that  every 
k»at  30,  was  a  hall  licensed  for  receipt  of  students.  If,  then, 
re  only  300  such  houses  in  Oxford  at  the  same  time,  and  each 
ontain  20  youths,  this  gives  us  a  very  large  number,  G,000. 
pt  no  doubt  in  common  sleeping  rooms  or  dormitories  (as  did 
fellows  of  Merton),  and  therefore  it  did  not  make  much  matter 
they  had  a  few  more  or  a  few  less ;  and  the  greater  part  of  them 
ft  been  mere  boys,  who  entered  probably  about  11,  took  B.A. 
»ear»»  and  then  read  three  years  more  for  M.A.,  so  that  about  18 
*e  considered  to  have  completed  their  education  in  arts,  as  it  is 
fhich  was  the  groundwork  of  all  other  sciences,  and  then  they 

K*  for  whichever  faculty  they  chose,  viz.  i — law,  medicine,  or 
said  that  the  numbers  varied  very  much,  and  this  was  from 
s: — ^Ist.  the  price  of  provisions  in  Oxford  w*as  vcr^''  impor- 
KK>r  men,  2nd,  the  state  of  the  crops  at  home  made  all  the  dif- 
t>  scholars,  who  were  drawn  very  much  from  the  ranks  of  yeo- 
'hey  might  come  up  to  the  university  in  a  good  year,  but  they 
y  at  home  in  a  bad  one.  It  is  said  that  the  long  vacation  was 
this  lime  of  the  year,  to  enable  men  to  go  home  and  use  a  pitch- 
sickle  ill  tiieir  father's  harvest.  3rd,  Another  reason  of  the  rise 
jf  number*  was  the  credit  of  the  lecturers.  If  they  got  a  man  of 
me*  men  would  flock  from  Cambridge  and  even  from  Paris  to 
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or  ucDt  \va<  pros^infi:  ujK>n  mem.  i\o  uouDt  aeoi 
fruitful  Sv>iirci-  of  quarrel  between  town  and  gown, 
the  gownsmtn  themselves  there  wus  frequent  bloodsl 
of  the  provincial  jealousies  of  northern  and  southern  i 
known  period  the  northern  and  southern  men  were 
tinct  nations,  the  river  Trent  being  the  dividing  lim 
Irish  sided  with  the  southerns,  and  each  nation  (as  it 
own  proctor,  which  is  the  origin  of  there  being  two  ] 
were  always  a  northern  and  a  southern  proctor  chosei 
present  arrangement  made  temp,  Charles  I.  Tlie  pr 
chosen  without  fighting  between  the  nations,  and  it 
to  read  of  the  savage  and  bloody  riots,  in  which  even 
of  the  university  imbued  their  hands,  and  perhaps 
which  they  owed  to  their  nation.  Whatever  the  sin 
dem  university  life  may  be,  and  however  disgrace 
quarrel  between  town  and  gown,  we  may  be  thankf 
partake  of  the  savage  fierceness  of  the  twelfth,  thirtec 
centuries. 

During  the  first  200  years  after  the  conquest,  the  ui 
a  great  degree  of  fame  no  doubt,  and  at  times  drew 
scholars  than  any  in  west  Europe ;  but  this  was  ver] 
because  there  were  no  fixed  endowments  or  encou: 
students.  The  only  helps  for  this  purpose  (more  thai 
the  exhibitions  from  the  monasteries  and  chapters, 
tery  had  a  hall  here,  or  house,  to  which  they  sent  the 
to  finish  their  education,  and  dispute  in  schools  for  dc 
the  chapter  of  Canterbury  had  a  hall  where  Canterbi 
priory  of  Gloucester  had  Gloucester  Hall  for  all  the  Be 
so  forth ;  but  all  their  students  went  back,  and  bee 
own  monasteries,  llie  consequence  was,  that  the  w 
place  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  monks  and  friars,  ai 
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!  new  eoUege  a  living  a  piece,  in  order  that  the  clerfjy  who  had  received 
tlietr  educatioa  within  the  coUegie  might  spread  the  fruits  of  their  advan- 
tages in  those  parishes.  Tlius  the  king  gave  the  rectory  of  St.  Peter  (then 
one  of  the  richest  benefices  in  England,  lis  endowed  with  the  whole  manor 
of  Holywell)*  on  this  condition  (hy  the  bishop's  leave),  that  the  college 
&hould  receive  what  the  rector  formerly  did,  and  should  appoint  one  of 
Meir  fcbolars  to  be  ^acar.  and  fulfil  the  epiricnal  duties  of  the  jiarish. 
B^is  '-?as  the  good  bishop^s  pious  scheme ;  and  (as  mos^t  of  our  efforts 
Hlich  are  done  with  self  denial  are  blessed  to  us)»  certainly  his  was.  He 
H^d  to  see  his  scheme  much  approved,  and  his  house  of  scholars  much 
^Hbrgcd  and  enriched,  and  well  stored  with  pious  men  :  and  he  also  lived 
B«ee  his  example  taken  up  hy  other  men  (and  there  is  no  greater  re- 
Hu^d  to  a  good  man  than  to  stee  others  do  the  like).  The  college  of  Bal- 
^pl  was  founded  before  Walter  de  Merlon's  death  (about  1280)»  and 
Hlth  very  similar  statutes  and  objects ;  and  what  is  more,  the  founder  of 
^Rtcr  House,  Cambridge,  having  founded  a  house  of  religion  at  Cara- 
Btidge,  when  he  heard  of  Walter  de  Merton's  plan,  recalled  his  tirst  »ta- 
Buteii^  and  re-modelled  them  upon  Walter  de  Merton*^  plan  ;  as  he  ho- 
H^tly  confesses  in  the  outset.  Instead  of  men  bound  by  a  vow  for  life  to 
^Rllo^'  a  certain  set  of  religious  duties,  within  a  house,  he  placed  students 
^Bntre,  not  under  a  vow,  but  under  discipline — not  to  retire  from  the 
HPorld  fur  ever,  but  to  fit  themselves  for  it ;  i.  e.,  to  fit  themselves  for 
^pi«g  guides  of  souls  to  their  brethren  in  tlje  world. 
^B  Here,  then,  is  the  grand  dliference  between  a  monastery  and  a  college, 
^p  first  established  by  Walter  de  Merton.  A  monastery  is  for  men  (who 
^p^bt  or  might  not  be  priest**)  who  have  retired  from  the  world  for  life, 
^Pjd  live  under  a  vow  (or  a  religion),  tying  them  to  certain  set  duties. 
Ky  alter  de  Merton's  college  was  for  men  training  for  the  priesthood  wuth 
^pt^tow,  but  only  a  set  object — theological  study.  If  they  took  a  vow, 
Bftey  forfeited  their  fellowships.  His  wi$h  was,  that  all  they  learnt  they^ 
^P«>ul(l  practise,  and  that  the  whole  flock  of  Christ  should  reap  the  fruits 
^P  iiis  foundation,  in  having  better  taught  teachers  and  guides, 
^M  i*hi3  college  was  the  model  of  all  colleges  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
^p^  it  soon  incited  many  others  to  copy  it,  for  it  produced  very  great 
^piiti  in  a  very  few  years.  The  most  learned  men  of  the  age,  and  several 
^plio|>s  find  archbishops,  were  amongst  its  first  fellows.  In  the  course 
^P  the  next  century*  a  great  many  colleges  were  added  in  this  place 
^B^d  nearly  as  many  at  Cambridge).  Here  there  were  University,  Ex- 
^P|*^  Oriel,  Queen's,  and  New  college ;  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  four- 
^piitb  century  there  was  a  large  body  of  students  in  Oxford,  living  on 
^pc  bounty  of  their  founders,  no  longer  depending  on  a  chance  livelihood 
H7  teaching  and  so  forth.  No  doubt  the  mass  of  students  were  still  the 
^P*ne  %B  we  have  described  before ;  but  there  was  a  new  and  better  class 
^pifoduced,  and  the  leaven  worked  by  degrees  through  the  whole.  We 
^P^*t  remember,  however,  that  the  colleges  were  widely  different  from 
^P*oiitt)iey  are  now.  They  had  not  become  teaching  bodies;  i.  e.  taking 
^PB  independent  students  to  receive  an  education,  and  take  degrees  in  the 
■■'"Ver^ity.  *lliey  were  then  bodies  of  learners,  of  students,  elected  very 
^P^^^^g,  and  placed  under  the  cuntroul  i>f  the  elder  memhcrs  \  but  they 
■were  all  members  of  the  house,  young  and  old,  partakers  of  the  fuuudera' 
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and  liring  as  atudeiits,  not  as  teachers.     It  was  certamlf  not  tiQ 

gftcr  tli€  relbrmatioQ  that  the  fellows  began  to  receive  young  men  mto 

^Mir  liirod  rooms,  within  the  college  waits,  for  the  hendSt  of  unireniCf 

cdvieatlaii.     Some  of  the  later  founders  had  allowed  their  colleges  to 

taks  tht  jcnm^  nobility  into  the  house ;  and  hence*  perhaps,  grew  up 

ttit  custom,  as  fellows  were  often  employed  by  noblemen  for  educatiog 

l^etr  boys.      The  monasteries  bad  always  educated  a  number  of  tbe 

InAad  gentry  within  tlieir  walls,  and  when  they  were  broken  up,  thii 

daas  ol  youths  would  naturally  look  to  the  colleges,  as  the  nearest  skio 

to  llie  monasteries,  as  places  of  education.     At  any  rate,  a  body  like  i 

ooOcge  always  holds  out  great  advantages  to  study  ;  and,  indeed,  everf 

body  of  students  must  in  a  short  time,  if  they  make  any  use  at  idl  of 

tlMlr  studies,  be  fitted  for  teachers,  which  the  fellows  of  the  coUegt  d 

Oxiord  (quickly  became,  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James,  and  ChsrUs»< 

It  WIS  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  that  the  halls  were  reduced  to 
s&d  mtl  under  strict  disciphne ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I  that  cwf 
IMwier  of  the  uni^^rsity  was  required  to  enrol  himself  at  tome 


Una  laal  step  was  the  finishiitg  stroke  to  the  present  university 
Icait  vad  ia  no  doubt  the  key-stone  of  its  discipline ;  as  it  preventB  dial 
laffgt  uiKxmtrollable  mass  of  students  that  formerly  lived  In  halls.  We 
have  stca  how  the  unireraity  existed  for  ages  before  any  college,  and. 
lot  sereral  more  ages,  the  greater  part  (by  far)  of  students  had  notkmg 
Id  do  with  colleges ;  they  lived  in  halls,  or  houses  licensed  for  receiving 
slude&ts.  They  looked  at  the  outside  of  the  college  gates,  and  thought 
li**w  very  deairahle  a  good  fellowship  must  be ;  but  they  never  knocked 
al  t^  gale,  and  asked  to  live  in  hired  rooms,  and  to  pay  for  their  com- 
flMMIs*  or  offered  to  gire  a  fee  to  their  tutor  for  his  enttfrtaining  lectures. 
All  tilia  ta  cnmpugmliyeiy  new,  and,  of  course,  might  be  undone  to^mor- 
low.  All  tha  oolkges  might  refuse  to  educate  any  but  their  own  mem- 
bei»»  aa  the  ooQeges  of  Corpus,  Magd.,  New  College,  AU  Souls,  hm 
always  doi»e ;  aod  this,  of  couiae,  would  force  the  university  to  retuni  to 
th«  old  pkm,  and  license  houses  for  the  reception  of  students*  But  no 
donk^  they  are  much  better  pleased  with  things  as  they  are ;  for  tk 
eoll^Sae  are  so  many  securities  to  the  university  for  the  good  conduct  of 
todeyendent  students,  who  would  otherwise  be  scattered  in  three  or  fout 
hundred  houses  about  the  town,  with  no  security  for  order.  For  the  frt- 
sent  oollegvs  system  va  have  very  great  cause  to  be  thankful ;  inasmocb 
a»  it  haa  brought  the  university  out  of  a  state  of  half,  barbarity,  to  wbil' 
f^r  de^rea  of  diaeipHne  ii  now  enjoys.  When  we  read  of  the  bloodf 
f^hts  between  the  tonm^men  and  gownsmen  of  the  eleventh  and  twclM 
cauturaa,  and  see  them  rejoicing  in  each  other's  blot:H3,  we  cannot  ^ 
tHum  thanka  for  the  means  which  have  brought  about  the  present  ilaH 

Lot  things;  Btkd  we  may  use  our  humble  endeavours,  whether  withdti* 
aaoa  or  members  of  the  university,  to  continue  and  to  srrengthen  tlie 
Iwwl  of  union.  We  may  ^so  learn  to  hold  in  great  reverence  the  «•• 
»wy  of  the  founders  and  benefactors,  into  who^e  hearts,  He  who  lo»H 
the  cheerful  givrr,  put  tha  desire  of  sacrificing  their  perishable  goodi,t» 
^ilt'w^'^  ****  ^^'  "*  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Hisdom  to  see.  that  diij 
WT>uld  both  gain  more  honour  for  tlietr  name  upon  earth,  by  so  beitoW* 
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ia^  tiieir  wealth «  than  if  they  had  amassed  a  large  estate  for  their  heira. 
Maojr  ttoble  families  have  perished,  aod  are  forgotten*  while  the  namet 
of  Walter  de  Merton,  W*  of  Wickham,  and  \Vaynfleet»  are  well  known 
and  honoured  i  aud  dome  of  the  hu^e  fortunes  amassed  in  cotton  spin- 
aiDg  (almost  as  it  were  yesterday)*  have  been  squandered  by  the  extra- 
▼agaoce  of  one  heir,  while  the  estates,  which  the  founders  stripped  from 
themselves  in  their  lifetime,  are  still,  we  may  say.  theirs.  The  world 
thought  them  fools  for  casting  away  these  good  thingSi  but  wisdom  is 
juttitied  of  her  children. 

We  may  hope  that  the  present  age  may  awaken  to  this  wisdom,  and 
rescae  some  of  her  wealth  from  the  moth  and  the  rust,  to  lay  it  up  where 
It  may  be  found  again.  The  church  has  needs  now  quite  as  crying  aa 
tbey  were  in  Walter  de  Merton's  time.  About  that  time  her  parish 
clergy  were  degraded,  from  want  of  a  proper  provision  for  their  educa- 
tion^ Now,  her  sciioolma&tcrs  require  training,  jugt  as  much  as  the 
priesthood  then — colleges  for  the  training  of  masters  would  be  as  great 
a  blessing  to  the  church,  as  they  were  then,  for  training  clergy.  Again, 
there  is  a  great  need  of  some  colleges  for  training  misisionaries,  who  re- 
quire a  different  education,  in  many  respects*  from  our  home  clergy. 
We  who  are  now  present  have  not  houses  and  lands  to  give  up  to  the  use 
of  the  church  for  these  purposes  ;  but  we  always  have  it  in  our  reach  to 
do  something  to  aid  a  parish  school  or  hospital,  and  some  day  God  may 
pat  more  into  our  power.  We  had  better  learn  while  we  are  poor,  to 
count  everything  gain  which  is  reacucd  from  our  own  personal  indul- 
gence, and  bestowed  on  higher  objects.  It  will  do  us  gcK>d  to  witness 
how  God  has  blessed  the  cheerful  givers  of  former  days,  by  making  their 
works  to  thrive,  and  their  names  to  be  honoured  ;  and  although  you  may 
not  be  as  I  am«  the  almsman  of  a  munificent  founder,,  yet  you  may  bo 
the  admirers  of  his  works,  the  imitators  of  his  example,  and  through  him 
you  may  give  glory  to  his  Master  and  our  Master. 
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Rsv.  SiB,-^It  is  rather  amusing  to  see  how  people's  **zeal"  will  at 
ttmes  outrun  their  **  discretion/*  I  am  not,  however,  much  surprised  at 
the  errors  which  two  of  your  correspondents  have  unconsciously  made, 
in  their  zeal  to  support  their  favourite  system,  when  I  call  to  mind  the 
great  danger  in  which  that  system  is  placed,  by  a  fair  and  impartial  dis* 
ctission  of  its  real  merits*  As  they  have  painted  out  my  fancied  errors, 
Ihey  will  excuse  me  if  I  now,  by  your  permission,  point  out  their  real 
ones. 

I  will  commence  with  Mr.  Pearson,  w^ho  says,  '*  If  A  National  School- 
master who  writes  in  the  same  number,  had  examined  the  first  chapter 
of  the  'course,'  part  2  (on  transposition) »  he  would  have  been  at  no  loss 
to  understand  why  the  key  of  A,  major,  should  take  three  sharps,  &c/* 
Really,  Sir,  Mr,  Pearson  cannot  have  carefully  read  the  article  to  which 
he  refers,  or  he  never  would  have  made  such  an  egregious  blunder  ad  to 
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ri--  -ac  £sr  if  A-  maxr.  tboold 
^r?r?    ?r.r"^  "  ^~  tit   rnziimr  ^ruf.  '      I  ▼^■xiii  rtccmmecc  ba 

"  .r  .  Ti  r:zi- .'^  .iz-.  T^  i  it  3a  rLs*r.r^='  irnxi  "die  ccoMts 
*^r  r:--^r*i"ir_    *r    :2-r    r    ±kis    iswi  si.irjs   :r  ate     He  ri- 

"^-ir        -     t    -  .^^    j:i-.-"«--.^    ir^  11=2^  it;   m:^  liiinffs  i*  rtkdt 

-  *-    2L^-r         -1    -*j    ■  — -     -    1— t   r-Hi-.-iys  -tt  :ecxx»   I  hi'e  n* 

^~-     : rr   -    •  =.-zjr^   r.  zlI.jt'-z.  t-:^  "na  Ti.nrr  aore  :<::rg  th<y 

'  trrii  i.^-i  zte  zi^.r  *"  i_  -  -^  ^^  a-  m-  itier  rfasocable 
•-3.  ■  .r.: — :  r-r  .Ti.r-jz:  1  =m=  xiTur;  mil  ihs  :f  l:sir:iia5  jai 
^x       --^   :r_-   ":  r"-.  -  '-'"  <"—   ^r:'*='  lernjin^  n  jiar:i  ti=;;ie cal- 

r    -   a*  ":^ .  -    -  _-  r  ::ir^-r^^  "::  *t— iti  t-  ^  Tcr^z*  '-- 1^ 

I    .  -     -  -     -.St-:  ":--—  — =  ii.:iux  i:.:ii«f  ■:ef:ri  ±571*'* 

"  -  ...  •.  -.  -  .  -uj-  -  -  .  -  •  r-i-^n  ~-  v.n.  -zsrrJiaz  £1:  &-'• 
.•      .    -       -t.         .   ->,  ^     =    ::  :::=  i^-  ::   .    z.i=-iT^  Mr.  ?.  an. 

-  ~-    -  -  .  -   •.•  •      ■     ■•  l!i 
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would  be  impossible  to  tench  chiidren  to  sing  in  parts,"  and  where  will 
be  6nd  a  work  on  the  rudiments  of  music  which  does  not  in  some  way 
or  other  teach  how  we  may  "  count  *'  or  **  beat  time  :**  yet  he  takes  upon 
himself  the  defence  of  Mr,  HuUah's  system,  and  ventures  to  pronotinoe 
it  **  almost  perfect,**  If  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  over  Mr.  Tur- 
ner's ** Manual,'*  he  will  find  that  this  "excellent"  plan  wag  puUti^hed 
by  that  gentleman  eleven  years  ago.  He  will  also  find  that  it  was  pub- 
lished for  the  especial  benefit  of  national  schools,  and  nHtioiiai  school- 
masters  and  mis  treses  ;  yet  they  could  not  perceive  its  excellence  until 
it  had  been  adopted  by  NIr.  Hullah,  and  they  were  led  to  believe  that  it 
came  from  France.  It  appears^  however,  tliat  in  its  march  from  Mr.  Tur- 
ner*s  ** Manual**  to  Mr.  Hullah's  "chapter  on  beating  time,"  it  changed 
step  from  **ri^ht,  left,'**  to  *'left,  ri^ht"\  andas  this  change  of  step  appears 
to  conftitnte  its  principal  "excellence/*  I  wonder  whether  a  private  sol- 
dier, roaxchtng  according  to  Mr.  Hullah  *8  "  chapter  onteating  time,'*  won  Id  > 
^||a  ctiange  of  step,  he  convctrted  into  a  captain.  Mr.  Pearson  must  e^c- 
Wgtt  me,  but  I  would  respectfully  s««rgest  the  propriety  of  his  comparing 
flRr,  Hullah 's  system  w^ith  some  sm-^U  work  on  the  rndiments  of  music, 
such  as  "  Pinnock*s  catechism  of  the  first  principles  of  the  Bciencc  of 
Music,"  price  9^. ;  "  Hamilton's  introduction  to  Choral  Hinging,"  price 
1#, ;  and  Turner *b  Cla?s  Singing  Book/'  price  2^.,  before  he  again  takcf 
up<m  himself  the  "  defence"  of  Hullah's  system- 

We  will  now  turn  to  "  Paedagog^us  Kusticus,"  who  thinks  that  I  h*?i 
let  my  "  zeal  outrun  "  my  "  discretion/*  If  he  hud  prtivrd  nuch  to  be 
the  case  I  should  have  felt  extremely  sorry  nt  my  foUy,  hut  a*  hr  httS 
failed  to  do  so,  I  am  quite  easy  about  it :  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  w)wn 

Bhave  examined  His  statement  a  little*  we  shall  &nd  someihtiig  not 
th  unlike  "  outrun  discretion  **  in  it. 
ie  thinks  that  Mr.  Hullah's  definitions  of  "  iioii«  '*  afid  "  wmme.^  mm 
aJloufaifU,  until  he  is  favoured  with  better.    I  will  give  him  what  I  cotieeifv 

I  lie  better,  and  leave  him  to  form  his  own  opinions  upon  Lbem, 
r  Noise,  any  ^ound,  an  outcry,  clamor,  squabble." 
r  Music,  the  science  of  hannomcsl  Aoande ;  iuitnitneiiiid  or  tocaI  kir* 
^mj^'^—ne  English  DieiiMarf, 
♦•  Queation.     What  is  ma*ic  V* 
Answer*     Music  is  a  science  wfatch  tetdie*  tll«  tmtamm  ami  fffifp«N 
is,  and  includes  the  art  oC  M 


•  See  Tumcf'i 
f  See  Uu  HtiUah't 


i^tija.     "  c^   fwi-    that  iBOffI 
1  nonit  wi£^  la  oc^Te  is  m  tcale 
m  x£ii=9    if  isa|»  by  whick  ta  pass  6^ofn  one  ioand 
^^utr.  St.  >lr   ^vttkh  in  dus  abore,  proTes  ooe  of  tm 
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\  fill  up  the  gaps  between  them  with  scales.'*  Now,  Sir,  if  we 
I  octtLve  as  it  really  is,  **  the  eighth  sound  from  an  assumed  fun- 
1  tODe.  in  the  diatonic  system  of  musical  sounds,"  the  following 
KHriU  represent  some  "  sounds  and  their  octaves  "  with  the  gaps 
Ip ;  thus  :— " 
»  -fl ' — ^ 


lai 


Z^JZ 


--63- 


-^^ 


1 


low  **  £U  up  the  gaps  with  scales/*  thus : — 


jOI 


inn 


z^zmz 


tfC. 


ent  that  each  series  of  six  blnck  notes  is.  according  to 
defiuitionsi  a  scale.     So  then  according  to  Mr.  Hullah  an 

its  of  ten  diatonic  sounds  ;  or  else  a  scale  consists  of  six  dia- 

nds.     Q.  E.  D. 

correspondent  says  '*  Mr*  Turner  says  there  are  seven  sounds, 
eighth  the  same  as  the  first;*'  now  Mr.  Turner  says  no  such 
lie  says  **  there  are  seven  notes  in  muj»ic ;"  Manual,  page  45, 
IS  Singing  Book^  P^^  ^  i  s^^d  at  page  49  of  the  former «  and  7  of 
IT  he  saysi  *'  the  scale  or  key  consist*  of  eight  notes  ;  the  last,  or 
^ving  the  same  name  as  the  first."  l^et  Mr.  Turner's  oppo- 
lal  fairly  with  him,  and  not  make  him  appear  to  say  that  which 
mot  say. 

correspondent  says  I  perhaps  forget  "that  Mr,  Hullah  speaks  of 
>nic  scale  as  consisting  of  eight  different  sounds ;"  but  I  do  not, 

him:  it  is.  however,  evident  that  he,  in  his  "  zeal  **  has  forgot 
that  he  does  not  understand  tlie  diatonic ;  for  in  order  to  prove 
i  Hullah  is  right  in  stating  that  the  scale  consists  of  eight  or 
ands,  he  divides  the  intervals  of  the  octave  into  semitones  and 
nitones  ;  he  says  **  Now  though  an  octave  consists  of  eight  sounds, 
l4  by  intervals  of  five  tones  and  two  semitones,  it  does  likewise 
|f  13^  sounds  separated  by  semitones,  and  might  consist  of  '25 
peparated  by  demi- semitones,  he, ;  for  who  is  to  set  a  limit  to 
jber  of  shades  of  tone  between  the  respective  notes  of  the  dia- 
|le,  I  maintain,  then,  that  an  octave  consists  of  eight  or  more 
'*  so  that  he  divides  the  octave  into  semitontes  and  demi-semi- 
>  prove  that  the  diatonic  "scale  consists  of  eight  or  more  sounds." 
jhis.  Sir,  something  like  outrun  discretion  ?  When  we  speak  of 
Ifi  diatonic,  chromatic,  or  enharmonic,  we  mean  the  progression 
fcale,  as  the  following  extracts  will  prove  : — '*  Diatonic,  a  term 
I,  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  that  one  of  their  three  genera,  which 
it  like  the  modern  systems  of  intervals,  of  major  tones  and  semi- 

The  diatonic  genua  has  long  since  been  considered  as  more 
an  either  the  chromatic  or  enharmonic/* — **  Diatonic.  (Greek), 


t 


gU9  Ru>ticU9"  tware  that  tUere  is  »uch  a  thing  Aft  an  **  auBinented 
^  a  nice  loop-hole  thM  would  be  for  Mr.  Hullah  and  bis  followers* 
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mlurallj  :  that  U,  according  to  the  dejsrfoes  of  the  major  or  mino 
or  by  tones  and  semitones  only/* — '*  It  is  calkd  Diatonic*  which  i 
by  or  through  tones,  becau>e  it  proceeds  up  and  down  chkfly  bjr  I 
that  is.  by  five  tones  and  two  semitunes ;  and  to  distinguish  it  from  tii 
chromatic  scale,  which  proceeds  by  semitones  only/*     Now  as  there  i 
only  seven  intervals  (5  tones  and  2  semitones)  in  the  diatonic  scale,  hot 
can  there  be  more  than  eight  different  sounds  in  that  scale  ?    V^et  "  Pi 
dago^us  Rusticus*'  says  there  are  1 3  !  and  might  be  '25  !    And  to  outi 
his  di^retion  a  degree  further,  he  asks,  *'  who  is  to  set  a  limit  to  tfti 
number  of  shades  of  tone  between  the  respective  notes  of  the  diatoii| 
scaler'*     He,  however,  will  see  from  the  above  extracts,  tlmt  the  'iia 
to  the  number  of  shades  of  touc  In  the  diatonic  ficale"  has  been  Eici 
and  that  it  was  done  by  the  Greeks. 

With  respect  to  sol-fa*ing  :  I  did  not  object  to  the  ay  stem »  but  to  I 
maimer  in  which  Mr*  Hullah  performs  it,  I  s^id,  •*  the  oidy  v*Tiyi 
which  these  syllables  can  be  useful,  is  the  way  in  which  Air.  Tumd 
uses  them  :*'  and  I  say  so  stilh  Bol-fa-ing  is  to  music  what  parking  f 
to  grammar;  for,  as  by  pansing  we  learn  the  grammatical  relatiiml 
one  word  to  another*  so  by  sol-fa-ing,  in  Mr.  Turner's  way,  we  ki 
the  mu,«icid  rehition  of  one  note  to  another:  thus,  if  we  say  •*  to  ihmj 
we  know  that  the  pronoun  Is  in  the  objective,  and  not  the  nomiMtiv 
case  ;  in  like  manner  if  we  say,  "  Do,  mi,"  we  know  that  the  interval  i 
a  major,  and  not  a  minor  third.  And  though  it  may  apjxar  at  ] 
sight  a  mo^t  difficuk  task,  yet  it  will  be  found  by  a  little  [  ~ 
under  proper  supcrintendance,  quite  iis  easy  as  parsing  in  gr 
As  a  proof  of  this.  I  need  only  refer  to  the  singers  of  Yorkshire uni 
Lancashire,  who  will  sol-fa  a  piece  of  music  as  easily  as  reptiil 
alphubet.* 

With  regard  to  teaching  the  notes  by  the  '*  manual  signs,"  1  thmk  it  ^ 
would  be  equally  as  reasonable  to  teach  the  alphabet  by  manual  t 
(in  the  way  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  taught),  as  to  teach  music  that  wnys 
and  who.  Sir,  would  think  of  introducing  such  a  system  into  a  sclow 
of  children  who  Imd  got  the  use  of  their  tongues  and  ears  ? 

The  subject  under  discussion  is,  '*  What  is  the  best  system  of  tt«c^ 
ing vocal  music  in  schools?"  and  us  the  physician  is  the  best  jud|cof 
the  disease  and  its  cure,  we  will  see  what  the  professor  of  music  sijf* 
on  the  subject  before  us.  **  1  can  name  several  class  books,  some  eqmli 
and  others  infinitely  superior,  to  the  book  which  Mr.  Hutlah  csll* 
Wilhem's  method,  which  wtre  in  use  long  before  the  Wilhem's  sysl 
was  known  in  England  ;  amongst  others,  one  which  I  have  lately  1 
rused  hy  Mr.  Turner,  called  the  *  Class  Singing  Book,'  (pubjishcd  ' 
Juhn  W.  Parker,  publisher  for  the  Committee  of  CouncU  on  Edu<l 
tion),  which  has  been,  and  still  continues  to  be,  used  in  sevend  schu 
it  was  firbt  introduced  into  the  centnd  school  of  the  National  SocictJ 
situated  iu  Baldwin*s  Gardens,  at  a  later  period  into  the  Philologies 
School,  and  the  Clergy  Orphan  School,  In  1833  Mr.  Turner  piihlisb 
his  book  ;  and  in  1838  the  first  edition  of  his  present  class  book  appca 

*  The  syllables  used  fur  this  purpose  in  soiDe  parts  ot  Yorkshutr,  ate  ft«  wklil 
fa,  sol,  ]SL,  lull  fa  ;  luisweriijg  ti»  Do,  re,  m\ ;  fa,  sol^  la,  si,  do. 
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4t  were  at  all  |>«ssil>le  to  teach  simultaneously  uith  any  degree  of  cer- 
i  success,  I  Htfirnj  tJiat  Mr.  Turuer*.^  book  nould  facilitate  the  pro- 
**  of  the  pupiJi  infinilely  more  than  Mr.  Hullah*s  spurious  version  of 
VVilhcm  system."  So  much  ihea  for  Mr.  Turner's  book.  With 
to  Mr.  HuUah's,  the  same  author  says, — '*  A  book  not  only 
umling  in  the  grossest  theoretical  errors,  not  only  most  confused 
I  contradictor)*,  ^o  as  not  to  he  understood  by  the  most  enlightened 
BRicians,  far  less  by  the  children  for  whom  it  was  intended  ;  but,  ac- 
%  not  written  with  even  a  decent  regard  to  the  laws  of  English 
Unmar.**  What  a  character  this  is,  Sir,  for  a  system  which  one  of 
your  correspondents  thinks  **  almost  perfect."  Mr.  Turner,  in  his  ge- 
neral directions  to  the  teacher,  says,  *'  It  has  been  tlie  aim  of  the  author 
to  reader  the  instructions  comprised  in  the  ensuing  pages  so  sinij)le  and 
"'*^^:  iblei  that  a  person  of  ordinary  capacity ,  luwing  very  little,  or  in» 
t>  previous  knowledgt:  of  music^  may»  with  moderate  industry, 
4U4iiiy  himself  to  become  a  teacher.  This  has  been  done,  and  with 
grcstt  success,  in  several  instances.  lu  one  particularly,  the  master  of  a 
Wktionnl  school  jd  the  country  first  taught  himself,  and  then  instructed 
^I'e  children  of  his  school  in  such  a  manner  as  to  attract  the  notice  of 
fcveriil  of  the  neie^hbouring  clergy,  who  have  applied  to  him  to  organize 
*wd  superintend  singing  classes  in  their  schooU,  and  which  he  has  un- 
<*^Haken,  as  far  as  the  duties  of  his  own  %vill  permit.*' «  Now,  Sir.  con- 
t^r»st  tbi«  simple  fact  of  the  utility  of  this  little  work  with  the  opinion 
°f  tbe  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  nf  Mr,  Hullah's  '*  Manual ;" 

K'  say,  "  Such  a  publication  cannot  supply  the  want  of  a  knowledge 
lusic  in  the  master,  neither  can  it  geiita*aUy  enable  any  one  to  attain 
cient  knowledge  of  elt-mentary  music  to  Ht  him  for  conducting  the 
**iiitruction  of  an  elementoiy  scliool  in  singing,  unless  he  have  consider* 
*^bje  previous  knowledge,  or  unless  he  he  instructed  b}^  a  proficient  in 
U»e  artl"     What  an  acknowledgment  this  isj    and  yet  this  Ijook  is  not 
<3«ly  to  suj>ersede  Mr.  l'urner*s,  but  is  to  be  the  standard  of  our  na- 
lio/iaJ  musical  education.    Tins  '*  Committee  uf  Council*'  reminds  me  of 
the  Yorkshire  woman,  who  had  **  got  up  in  the  world/*  and  was  deter- 
tnined  to  **  come  out"  quite  the  lady*  consequently  she  pretended  to  be 
Very  kno\\ing  in  every  thing,  but  not  unfrequently  exposed  her  igno- 
rance.     On   one  occasion  she   went  to  the  town  to  buy  some  muslin  ; 
having    entered   one  of  tlie  best  shops  in  the  town,  she  asked  to  be 
«bown  some  musHn ;  the  article  being  laid  before  her,  she  eyed  it  over 
Mith  all  the  apparent  wisdom  of  one  accustomed  to  such  matenal,  and 
thru  asked  *'  the  price  ;"   *'  one  shilling  a  yard,"  replied  the  shopman, 
Eld  very  cheap  indeed."     The  lady  having  ca^t  her  eye  over  it  again, 
**  have  you  no  better  ?  this  is  not  good  enough  :  "  "Oh  yes,"  was 
the  reply;    "  here  is  much  better  article/'— -**  how  do  you  Uke  that?'* 
Having  eyed  this  for  a  minute  or  two,  she  put  the  old  question,  **  what 
|iricei*"    **  That,  ma*m,  is  one  shilling  and  ninepence  a  yard;    it  is 
much  better  than  the  other;"  she  again  cast  her  eye  over  the  goods, 
and  then  pronounced  them  "not  good  enough,"     ITie  shopman  per- 
ceived the  character  of  his  customer,  and  thought  he  would  make  the 
bc&t  uf  her,  and  try  his  hand  at  "  shaving  the  lady."     '*  I'll  show  you 
[na*m/'  says  he,  and  then  he  brought  a  piece  which  they  sold  at 
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;  as  m  symbol  when  it  can  be  dispetised  with.  If,  as  I  conceive 
necessary*  the  pupils  must  commit  to  memory  under  any  system  the 
position  of  the  intervaLsp  is  not  the  end  attained  without  the  use 
of  intermediate  symbols  ?  They  must  learn  that  in  the  major  scale, 
the  seiQitones  are  between  the  3,  4  and  7,  S;  in  the  miuor,  between 
the  2,  3  and  7,  8  ascending,  and  between  6,  5  and  3,  2  descending;  under 
the  old  syBtem,  the  semitones  are  marked  by  being  slurred,  and  written  in 
smaller  notes.  Does  not  this  mark  them  as  clearly  aa  the  symbolical 
ladder  f  All  that  is  contended  is  that  the  ladder  brings  in  the  sense  of 
seeing  as  well  as  hearing,  which  would  seem  to  insinuate  that  the  sense 
of  seeing  is  not  employed  in  the  older  systems.  The  sense  of  seeing 
yL^mployed  as  much  in  one  case  as  the  other,  and  the  child  can  as 
^H^y  count  up  the  notes  in  the  scale  till  he  comes  to  the  3rd  and  4th, 
PK  7th  and  8th,  as  he  can  count  the  steps  of  the  ladder ;  nor  do  the 
varying  distances  of  the  steps  more  clearly  mark  the  difference  of  the 
inter%'al,  than  do  the  small  notes  and  slurrs  under  the  oM  system. 

With  respect  to  the  manual  signs,  I  rau3t  beg  to  differ  totally  from  the 
advocates  of  Mr,  HuUah's  system.  I  repeat  ray  former  words  (which 
Mr.  Pearson  must  do  me  the  justice  to  see  that  he  has  quoted  unfairly), 
that  under  Air.  Hnllah's  system  *'  the  pupil  has  been  for  months  acquir- 
ing  a  knowledge,  which  he  must  cast  away  altogether  when  he  proceeds 
to  learn  notation  upon  paper."  The  objection  is  to  the  learning  the 
symbols  of  musical  sounds  by  means  of  other  intermediate  symbols. 
Now  the  learning  the  notes,  and  practi:^ing  the  intervals  is  conducted  in 
Mr*  HuUah's  system  throughout,  by  means  of  manual  signs :  thus»  in 
practising  the  scale  the  hand  is  to  be  held  out.  and  opened  or  closed,  as 
the  interval  is  either  a  tone  or  semitone.  As  the  system  proceeds  the 
intervals  are  practised  thus — the  hand  is  held  out  as  directed  in  chap- 
ter 3 ;  the  pupil  is  to  touch  and  name,  after  the  teacher,  the  notes  ac- 
cording to  the  system  of  manual  signs.  This  may  be  seen  in  teaching 
the  intervals  of  seconds  in  chap.  10;  in  chap.  11  it  is  directed  that 
"  in  all  the  songs'*  (as  well  aa  in  the  exercises)  "  the  pupil  is  to  sol-fa 
them,  touching  the  notes  on  the  hands  from  the  copy  in  the  first  in- 
stance^  and  afterwards  beating  time."  The  same  direction  is  given  with 
respect  to  thirds,  chap.  12  ;  fourths,  chap.  14  ;  fifths,  chap,  16;  sixths, 
chap.  19  ;  sevenths,  chap.  21  ;  octaves,  chap.  23;  in  the  recapitulatory 
exajnples,  chapter  25.  What  can  Mr,  Pearson  mean  then  by  confin- 
ing (and  so  quoting  my  words  as  to  make  me  seem  to  confine)  the  ma- 
nual signs  to  a  single  chapter  ?  They  are  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  system. 
In  short*  these  signs  and  the  symbolical  ladder  are  the  only  parts  of  Mr. 
Hnllah's  system  which  are  not  in  Mr.  Turner's,  nor  do  they  differ  in 
other  respects,  more  than  the  writings  of  two  persons,  who  sat  down 
Id  compose  a  book  upon  the  same  subject  and  with  the  same  views, 
would  naturally  do.  The  chief  difference  is  in  the  exercises,  of  which 
Mr.  Pearson  admits  that  '*  there  are  more  than  are  imperatively  neces- 


i 


o  state  the  matter  fairly,  it  seems  to  be  a  principle  with  Mr.  Htillah, 
the  pupil  shoxdd  employ  the  aid  of  two  senses  simultaneously* 
Upon  this  principle,  the  use  of  the  laddie r  is  defended  as  bringing  toge- 
ther sight  and  hearing ;  and,  1  presume*  that  upon  the  same  principle 
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OM  TSACHIKG    VOCAL    MUilC    Iff   SCHOOLS* 

Eit  the  object  we  have  in  view,  is  to  teach  vocal  music  in  scboolfi, 
to  cbildrf  D»  not  to  adults  ;  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
church  psalmody,  or  enlivening  the  monotory  of  schiiol  teacliing  by 
eiiDple  concerted  pieces.  The  change  of  key  in  such  pieces  is  not  g^rcat, 
there  »re  seldom  more  tlmu  two,  or  at  most  three  keys  in  the  best  psalm 
timee  or  pieces  of  the  character  which  are  required  ;  for  instance,  the 
fiist  strain  will  be  the  key  tonic,  the  2nd  may  be  in  the  key  of  the  dorai- 
Mnt.  the  3rd  in  the  key  of  the  relative  minor,  the  4th  returning  to  the 
key  of  the  tonic,  beyond  these  keys  few  guch  pieces  modulate.  Within 
*uch  limits,  the  change  of  key  is  instantly  made  known  to  the  children 
Isytbe  changre  of  terms,  which  mark  the  notes;  thus  in  the  key  of  G, 
in  the  first  strain  Do  is  G,  in  the  2nd  (for  example)  Do  is  D  ;  the  change 
fliarks  to  the  children  the  chant^e  of  key,  ant!  accounts  instantly  for  the 
introduction  of  the  additional  sharp.  !n  intricate  pieces  this  would 
plainly  be  attended  with  much  labour ;  but,  that  is  beyond  the  question, 
||«  oaly  intended  to  be  applied  to  such  vocal  mu^ic  as  is  taught  in 
Hvob;  no  one  I  auijpose  ever  thought  of  sol  fa-i ng  one  of  Handel's 
flBbmsef. 

A  sentiment  may  be  traeed  in  the  observations  of  two  of  your  cor- 
■teondents,  in  which  I  cannot  coincide.  The  late  meetings  in  Exeter 
IPUl,  are  no  proof  of  the  comparative  value  of  the  systems  before  the 
pablic;  neither  mui*t  we  lay  much  store  by  the  fiict  of  "  1*2  out  of  24 
§ltei  being  encored  by  the  audience/'  for  except  in  few  cases  where  the 
^whence  i*  refined,  encores  are  generally  bestowed  upon  performances 
*hich  are  little  worthy  of  them.  These  exhibition  are  proofs  only  of 
wiccessful  results;  any  of  the  systems  of  tlie  day.  if  carried  out,  will  pro- 
Ottce  the  same.  As  a  criterion  of  the  best  system  of  teaching',  when 
they  are  only  the  results  of  one  system,  they  are  worthless,  Mr,  Tur- 
^*i  pupils  will  I  trust,  never  exbibit  in  Exeter  Hall,  and  will  never  in- 
^^^  a  spirit  of  rivalry,  consistent  only  with  party  feeling.  Rather 
*  1  we  applaud  the  sentiment  which  appeared  in  another  letter,  that 
ni  should  have  no  part  in  that  which  we  perform  as  a  duty,  as  it 

nly  no  test  of  the  efficiency  with  which  that  duty  is  performed. 

M>  Appeal  to  the  late  excitement,  as  a  test  of  the  etliciency  of  Mr. 
"tillsh*8  system,  is  a  very  suspicious  mode  of  defence  :  in  answer,  how- 
^er*  allow  me  to  suggest,  that  a  system  must  be  bad  indeed,  which 
*idid  by  all  the  influence  of  the  episcopal  bench,  the  personal  and 
l^imiary  aid  of  the  noble  and  wealthy  of  the  land,  and  a  growing  de- 
'tre  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  avail  themselves  of  some  system  wit  Ida 
tirfr  reach,  yet  failed  to  produce  the  results  to  which  your  correspond 
1^1  has  alluded. 

Yours,  with  much  respect, 
Vwarage,  Bishop's  Siort/ord,  C.  C.  Spsnckb. 


P»S. — I  find  the  date  of  Mr.  Turner's  Manual  to  be  1833  ;  his  Class 
iBging  Book,  1838,  [2iid  Edition,  1842]  ;  The  Minute  of  Council  on 
'ducation,  recommending  Hiillah*8  system,  December  21,  1840;  the 
f9l  cla25  under  Hulkh's  system,  met  Ist  February,  184L 


▲   SCmSTITUTl    FOR    TRl    MONITORIAL   SYiTRM. 

wbere  long  hair  is  worn  thau  in  those  wlicre  the  hatr  is  kej^t  short. 
There  could  be  no  difficulty  b  showiD^,  that  we  might  reasonably  and 
mtorally  expect  the  saxoe  result  wherever  the  experiment  it  fairly 
tried :  and  I  firmly  believe  that  any  one,  who  will  try  the  experiment 
fsirt^  Bfid  upon  iti  right  (grounds,  will  find  his  Lxperieoce  correspouds 

tmine. 
ith  reg^ard  to  the  propensity  for  "  adorning  the  hair/'  1  will  also 
y  say » that  this  propensity  is  Ukely  to  be  more  dangeroua  to  young girla 
who  first  come  into  possession  of  this  ornament  at  the  age  of  13  or  14, 
btfiog  up  to  that  time  been  prohibited  the  use  of  j|»  than  to  those  who 
IttTfi  from  their  childhood  been  accufitomed  to  wear  it.  The  policy  of 
providing  against  the  abuse  of  long  hair  lu  girls  by  catting  it  off,  ap- 
peut  to  me  very  like  the  policy  of  the  rich  man  who  keeps  his  eldest 

Bilmost  penniless  till  he  comet  into  his  inheritance.  A  far  higher 
lorn  would  it  be  to  train  up  a  girl  to  use  rightly  that  ornament, 
*Wch,  if  life  be  spared,  she  will  one  day  inevitably  possess,  and  which 
die  voice  of  nature  and  the  words  of  holy  writ  agree  in  teaching  her  to 
rqgud  as  no  mean  treaanre. 

*  Your  faithful  servant. 


1  SUBSTITUTE    FOR   THE    MONITORIAL    SYSTEM    IN    A 
j  SCHOOL,  CONTAINING   120  CHILDREN. 

^At  you  did  roe  the  favour  to  insert  in  your  Journal  the  account 
Dt  you  of  the  origin  of  the  Ickleford  school ;  I  now  send  you  an 
lint  of  its  state  during  the  three  months  previous  to  the  present 
est 
la  March  last,  a  gentleman  and  lady  resident  in  the  parish  induced 
-he  parents  to  ser*d  tbcir  children  to  the  school,  by  making  it  a  con- 
ilHon  of  their  having  gardens,  and  the  advantage  of  a  clothing  club. 
n  consequence  of  this,  the  woman  who  kept  the  plaiting  school  was 
nduced  to  accept  7^*  a  week  to  overlook  the  work  in  the  national 
Sshool*  The  two  schools^  thus  united,  contained  126  children,  and 
lere  was,  until  the  harvest,  an  average  attendance  of  110  children, 
i  order  to  provide  for  this  number,  I  altered  the  relative  situations  of 
ic  Ist  and  2nd  classes  of  girls,  so  as  to  convert  their  side  of  the 
*hool  into  a  gallery ,  where  all  the  children  were  assembled.  At  ^vo^ 
imutes  before  D  the  names  were  called  over,  after  which  prayers  were 
»d.  The  instruction  was  wholly  given  by  the  mistress  and  a  girl, 
jed  16,  whom  we  engaged  us  assistant,  except  that  another  girl  was 
imetimes  employed  to  teach  the  letters.  After  prayers  the  1st  class 
VB  taught  writing  by  the  mistress ;  all  the  re^t  repeated  verses  after 
le  assistant,  working  at  the  same  time ;  from  half- past  9  to  10,  the 
It  class  was  taught  arithmetic  by  the  mistress ;  all  the  rest  read 
ismitaneously  from  a  board  after  the  assi^^tant.  From  ID  to  half-fmst 
&  tiie  infanta  were  allowed  to  plav ;  the  mistress  heard  the  3rd  class, 
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ftXTRACTS    FiluM    CtiAHGH. 

ad  of  weekly  alteudfLiJcef  I  have  ranged  tbe  contents  of  infant 
,  dumes'  schools,  uiilional  schools^  itnd  all  other  diksses  of  instruction  re- 
^  .  I  to  nic,  of  which  the  clergy  are  professionally  copnisant.  Weekly  siluiols, 
otider  div  5u peri n ten ilence  of  Dissenters,  bear  at  pri-scnt,  »  very  small  propor- 
tion 10  chuffii  Rchoolft,  and  ^re  by  no  means  always  found  where  destitute  popu- 
litiocLs  mj«!ht  icvin  to  lia\c  especial  I y  invited  them.  They  may  srwn  become 
mucli  more  con>id€rable  upon  the  stlf-sup porting  principle.  Their  8unday 
lebuUr^  wc  must  id]  feel  to  be^  as  it  were,  wanderers  from  our  own  fold.  We 
aubut,  nor  indeed  jfhould  we  feel  easy,  in  counting  over  such  a  deductiim  from 
otirown  church  and  sabbath  ela&ses. 

Tlic  particular  cas<^  of  defective  church  education,  weekly  or  sabbath,  arise 
from  a  variety  of  causes  hereafter  to  he  noticed,  which  jwould  render  such  par- 
ticular enumeration,  as  we  have  made  under  ihc  bead  nt  church  room,  clearly 
iiivatious.  Suffice  ii  to  premise,  that,  where  all  primary  impedimeDt5  in  point 
of  elmrch  and  school  room  have  been  removed,  and  wlicre  the  best  means  are 
pforidcd  and  put  in  operation,  we  may  reckon  tlmt  a  proportion  of  chihlren, 
unountinj^  to  one-i^ixd)  upon  any  entire  iniinerical  popnlatiuo,  is  attainable  in 
«ir  tunday  schools,  and  upwanis  of  one* fifth  in  onr  chiily  schools.*  These 
Iwt  I  divide  into  infant  or  dames'  schools,  and  national  or  juvenile  si'hools  ; 
tbeti  of  infants,  from  two  years  old  U}  six  or  seven,  I  ask  for  ratlicr  more  than  a 
*tatli;  and  of  all  other  juvenile  classes,  without  rei^koning^  adult  or  confirma- 
li»i»  ckwes,  abtnit  one-eig:hth  of  the  population  of  the  parish  or  djiitrict.  Thus, 
in  a  populaiiou  **f  »>ik^  I  nhonkl  wish  to  lind  100  children,  of  all  a;;es,  invited 
iatuthe  Sunday  wh*»oi,  and  placed  at  eh  arch  ;  and  in  the  week-day  infant  or 
mme%  5<!hools,  tvO  inmates  between  two  and  six  or  seven  years  of  ti*^e]  and  in 
inatunuil,  or  other  juvenile  establitfhmenl,  7o  pujuls,  male  and  female  ;  in  all, 
135  nwrked  for  weekly  trainiuu;*  In  many  indi\idnal  iai»e.^,  more  especially 
*aere  infant  schools  have  been  in  actiic  opemtioii,  tlusc  proportions  ha\e  been 
Ificd  in  my  retunis ;  and  consequendy,  w  ben  not  .so,  it  muiil  l)c  tidmitted 
ta  proportionate  number  are  existing,  djou|:;h  for  sitme  reasou  beyond  the 
I  of  rejfular  church  fctlucatiuu.  The  citn>.cs  will  la-  hereafter  adverted  to: 
I  the  otJier  hand,  I  cannot  but  congratuhtte  stucb  of  my  reierend  fuethren 
\  enabled,  by  the  removal  of  all  impediments,  to  ciami  (takinp:  lar^^er  pro- 
pwii&tis),  for  every  l^iXlO  in  their  parish,  IBO  children  assembled  in  t}ieir  clitirch ; 
^dii)  iheir  weekly  schixtU,  100  intautSi  and  125  juvenile  pupils.f 


In  letrccly  l>e  aumbercd  among  those  who  are  receiving  rducatifn ;  whilst,  however, 
ke  very  important  object  of  church  going,  and,  it  may  be»  catechising,  are  for  the 
If&e  attained. 

•  I  mean  at  least  on  our  school  books.  The  average  attendance  will  of  course 
t"'     t"Tt  ft  is  an  advantage  to  have  the  very  defaulteni  under  notice  in  our  lilt  of 

nbnve  proportion  mty  «cem  to  exceed  our  just  deniandii,  or  at  least  reason- 
»'*,  in  the  larger  po|ni1ations,  I  itill  leave  them  ns  dehvered,  in  ortler 
ion  to  the  actmil  nnvount  of  the  youthful  tribes,  for  whose  spiritual 
ipfuvt-Micir,  and  good  education,  it  will  ever  be  the  desire  of  our  faithful  ministry 
4ee  and  know  some  piopcr  means  are  provided,     I  have  abstained  purposely  from 
f  •peclficfttion  of  parishes  in  my  present  address.     But  I  may  l>e  allowed  to  state. 
It  of  the  fin§t  nine  rural  deaneries  (the  second  having  none),  the  large  towns  or 
dages  above  )«000,  amounting  to  24,  containing  a  population  of  47,108.  or  about 
DOO  e»ch,  on  the  average.     Of  tbese  I  specify  three — Romsey,  the  largest,  5^347 
Ub  ita  magnificent  church,  (t  hope  soon  to  be  restored  to  it*  pristine  grandeur  by 
ic  munificence  of  tbe  county),  having  ita  Sunday  schools  of  681  children,  and  na- 
>iial  and  other  strictly  church  schools,  near  400  -.  Fordingbridge,  populaticini  3,078, 
.♦w  Q  ;7  ...  ...  leij^fj^y  classes,  and  379  weekly ;  Havant,  2,101,  with  2fi4  under  sun- 

vecfcly  instruction.     Alton  and  Crondall  also  might  be  mentioned, 
itn  -''!,',-    Jli; Ts  in  similar  proportions- 
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nciividuiU  success  in  all*  forbid  me,  my  rcTCW^nd  brethren,  more  c«pc- 
'  in  observing  ibe  uuivfrKal  Attention  lo  siinduy  scbooln,  to  found  the  sHgnt- 
irsre  of  supincwess  on  our  piirt  upon  the  mere  fact  of  deficiencies,  however 
hie,  iu  other  ciLses,  I  feel  a  persuasion  on  the  contrary,  produced  bv  nu- 
i  mid  very  pleasing  inspection?,  that  there  is  restini?  on  our  rainds  the  most 
:  de-3i]*c  to  arail  our^elvt  s  of  all  means  vvitliin  our  reach  ;  and  to  vie  with 
I'rtjofit  rank  in  doin^  justice  to  the  new  and  responsible  post  we  now  oo- 
I  have  already  hinted  at  ono  obstacle  in  the  way  of  accimiplbibinfj:  our 
ire«,  and  that  i*,  the  want  of  room  for  our  Sunday  scholars,  both  at  school 
and  at  church.  Allow  me,  however,  to  speak  mort-  plainly,  ujid  somewhat  at 
)arp:e,  on  our  express  hindrances,  under  two  beads — a  want  of  ttfttew^  and  a 
want  ot pen/niari/  means. — Ftvm  a  char^  htf  ihe  Jiep,  C.  J  Uoatt^  A,M.f  Arch- 
deafOH  of  JFincA^jfer. 


Sofumttitif, 


UEPOUT   or  THE   CHESTER   BIOOES4N   BOARD* 

^la  compliance  with  the  universal  voice  of  the  diocese  in  the  veaj*  1839, 

diin'p^iii  board  undertook  what  it  has  accomplished."     Such  is  tlie  ground 

lite  lord  bishop  of  the  dioeeso  hiis   (by  a  circular)  entreated  the 

iif  the  deanery  boards,  the  nual  deans,  and  the  clcrfj^y  of  the  prm- 

fmrifthc^  in  the  diocese,  to  solicit  donations  in  their  respective  localities 

rt  a  serious  enaharrassment,  viz,  a  deficiency  in  the  funds  of  the  society 

Op' to  the  elote  of  1H43,  of  i:i,ll>(x  H*.  \Sd. 

Connecting  two  such  facts  as  these  together — the  accomplishment  of  the 
boird'ff  underutkin^  and  its  pecuniary  embarras^rnent,  at  a  time  when  it  has 
proved  its  faith  fulness  tn  the  trust  reposed  in  it  by  the  diocese  at  large ;  a 
'  ■  V,  arise— whether  its  funds  have  been  mi»uauaged, 

*  inadequately  supplied. 

in'  felt  in  the  boara's  future  plans  of  operation  it  will 
'  both  ju^t  and  expedient  at  the  present  juncture  that  public  atten- 
J  be  rc-calkd  lo  the  work  which  was  ori^nally  undertaken. 
BarioD  id  dim*e^n  boards  of  education  oriirinatcd  in   the  wibh  ex- 
it f*!  by  the  Nadoual  .Society*  that  such  an  organization  might 
t-nsure  fACilily  of  communication  and  unity  of  opemUon 
'  v\y . 

']  at  tiie  first 
iLitions  were 

rmblt-  tf»  exti*!**!  tha|Mttb.AiHl  fnipr^^e  the  ay  stem  of 

.u..ch 
lor  in 

■ti" 


P4>r  CJitaHibhitivr  a  ^eltijiu 


'  -::  .1  n  -v-  .  -  .'  T^3>*ct:  a :  and  diat  the  dutj  uf  the  Hnnen  boi-ds 
*  1-  -  '^-..-  •  .  -  i  -:'-.■  •  ■.*  l-:  -  rr.:  ti.  an«l  to  yrjmbte  the  estabUshmeni  of 
"j^  •  ^'-:  .   «  «  L     -  v-r     ■■  ■  V  -"iZTr-L  «i:l  ■.  a*  tor  the  co»mTncn-ial  and  woitong 

1  •  :u>--  -".-:-'*i.-  :  vi;,  u>»:  ih*  Ar:Tiix::emcnt  oi  the  machinery  for  this 
▼  «-i  :.t>  :  -.  1  I  *.:-!  ^--_-::  ^-.i:  »ii:ncuhy  aol  coiismewblc  kW; 
•■:--::  .  .1  -.:  S  :.  _jj.  ^v  ir:-  L^-i  :<:u  -j  .ii'<iiucily  expressed,  audtiie 
i".  i  L  j^-  .\i'.  :  -:  .r-T  -  rr  -  ■  t-:  Ir:.;  iii  i  *•>  ctcai,  ihai  ibe  iudi»iamk 
«  :      -.-:..  ■: :  .T  1  :'l-        .r :.  >!:  ii  t    '  e  ;heir  dutr  to  pei>e^eie:  and 

-_:•  :::■:-  •-■  r.  -j.-  t  ;f:r  :.-  :  '*  ^v.r^o'oie,  and  many  advantages  lo 
•i!  t:  . :  T  •.  ■  —i-.  ■■•:  ri  :-  <r  :  •-  -er-ei  -^rrt  saiUfiei  as  to  the  expetfieiicy 
I*'.  -:  ---  ■■  ■  L-r  T.ii.  is.i.rir:?  h  ^3r  ..  rraiiizfd  and  esiablUhed  wlikrb 
~v.  _-^-  :  :l  -  :>  *  :'*:-. j  rej-i*rt-i  ea«y  in  urder  to  seciiftf a nwf« 
J'  :t   •.  I :  .  ...:  J  .  .     _i  .  -  :^r*::  -.  -.:  il-r  •liTce-Mi'- 

.  _-. :  -_-^ . .  -.  • 1^  z  Trr :--:'.}  '.K'y*ur€  1,  sc«ui  in  shuw  that  this  scheme  uf 

r.  --i-j..     -«_:  :i:    -.  >     ;  .:r:L::r  LiCL;  i2ia:*  mas  at  first  anticipated.   -^^ 
II'*    ;r-    ■    V  .    _  ^.  ;.:  ..-_.:  -   .:*  Oi.  Chesti*r  Koid  u-as  first  arran fed,  the 

•  •  ':'■'■''  "  *-    *i"";f-::  :■•  e::icaii-^::  w-a^  rery  different  irom  that 

*  ■   :    r      -     ■•.      !-•*   -\k*  ih  'iz^i  to  he  requisite,  and  tliat  wbicb  was 

---    ■      :-.'.\."       :"-•::- J  ao-.-*mpU*hed  miih  less   dilficiiltT.    Th« 

-•".      .:  •  .  -   T       :i-e  -  ».i  v.!  ■.  r.^.'.  J  •ii'i: id*,  and  the  character  ot  edort- 

.-    :      - .    -i.   .i:   -  :   L-.-Ti.:-.  i  liir  atieTiii.*u  of  the  legislature  as  it  biS 

<    .'    .    .         -  . ;  i ...   :  .  r  '.«■..  ri:_ce  «l:ich  was  to  be  rt moved,  had  uol  betn 

>  »-.'-"•-...     -   :  "u.  -1  Lir  A:i:>int  <*(  prejudice  heeu  t'ort^een,  by  which 

-^•:  •  -  "^-^  •  .  •  ri-j..  i.  «Tr.  :■  "t ST  hindered.  The  siren ^h  oi"  rivalry  i* 
".:  '••■"-  ■".'—-*  TV  i^ :  -  .-:  -.hen  ":«r€a  -Tuuiined  or  understoi^d.  Tbe  dwep- 
.  ~  '  *'*  .:  *  -.0  -T*.::  r-.is  mere  fre-j ut ml v  evaded  had  not  been  di*- 
:  "  ■ .  '  -  -  ■  7  "■ .:  *  -T^  *  Ar'.I;  a«^  oi*  iLe  vastness  of  the  woik  that 
*■:.*  -  ■•;  T  *  :  -  «.  j7 -•: rxl  e 5  r.  ^a-  ic*  hr  made  for  extending thebenetlt 
:     :    I"   ■. :      ■:   -..il  :-.  :Lt  ^-.T-jd-m. 

.-    :-._._  J  i*  :..-.:>».'.*  .rj-ivars  to  be  ai  present,  buihiroo 

.:'...:    =..  .  ::_•:  :..ui»..tU  a'^d  ».v«mplex  nature  oi  iu^  details 

.    :  •-  ::i>  ■_  :     .:  -"■";  il^i  i;  Las  prot'eedt-d  hitherto  in  ibe  ri^bl 

T    :    ■- -  ^  >  r.:  -":«;« It  LU:e  itjtct  aimtd  ai,  and  the  means  of 

.    '^        .        T  ■>-:-..  ::  r:.::c'.y  v^atcr.  it'  there  had  been  no  a^wy 

«■  .   . :  -'.-■-:•.:■..:-:  v:^\v -Id  >e  pUced.  and  whicb  should  be 

~.  ..:•..::  -1    :>:   ir.i  iiv.vsi  >eeTei  parts  of  tbe  mass  lobe 

1  T..:.z  .-:.  >.  ..TvT^i  ■;  :u:.ni!ii:iou  Lad  l»eeu  opened,  if  oo 

•.-.       •:       .;•.::   ^1-T\k::.::  c■nll^.^dic^•r\    siatement<,  and  of 

•    ■    :..  ■      .i"-  ..     :  r:-.^. ns.  :iii  iceiieral  cietlenof  bad  been  ^ven 

.".  *..«..;.  ;>.  :_f.-t-  .•:-.:  '.  v  iwjrit>:,jki  leihnjrs  oi-  Uk^iI  iu  eresL*;  and 

.    .    ■     "--v.    ■...    .  i      .   ...  V..-.  ..:.-.!?  l-.i»i  -tcii  uken  as  a  i^uide,  instead  of  that 

■■.'.   :'  :  ^.  .::  ::    :"  cw: cud  knov*ii«i«e  and  niauire^l  judgment; 

r ."         '■"-""^";  •     ^;'  *'  »-  '^h**  >'  ?>  '■^I  every  reni'^diul  proce>s*vidd 

'- ■    ;  '::  ..'.  •.-.  I  ■..■..- r..-:-.  a-  ".  :■. ji  :iiar.y  opponuTuties  oi  doiiij:?'"'" 

«     .  ■■•.1'.    ■.  >:,  :":  '.:  -..u  ':.  "..Oour  noubi  lia*e  been  thrown  away,  a»« 

•■  ■      ■    .    .-■-.■'.   :.<.":  «    ...".•.. I- «.    '■-€:.    ir.:>;uis!aclory  and  disappoiulin?- 

-  ■.-.<::-:.■.:      :     r..i- :.  .itu-n.  ibc   tii  i.f:<iu  board  let  Is  ihaUt 

•   -  ■.     .•....:    »..:  >  '."..r   V   ::■.;■ -e ::>■.-.  -.-i  ihv  ivork.  wLicb  all  are  en^raijeaifl 

.  ..  ^       ^.  ..    .■..>-.  L..I  v;  >vi\".s  .:  i  '.i.v.»:i  Ii  iii  ibe  dii.n:e<e  are  \a>llvauieli" 

...     •  "    ,   :  ."..■^.■.r-.  s  '.".ir.  .'..^oi  ii..\i".  r  it,"*  >.iu«,'i;<.>n. 

V        \:  .         .::   .>  ..    ..  .>  <.;|:.r».->:«  i  .  *:  imjr.'vinj  tbe  t:e:ural  education ol 

v'  .        '.   vr   ,::...::::  a  sitsiv  aM*l  consiiifiaie  lelifious  chardcie^ 

.'  .  .  ■  ..'    -"      ,:..:  V  '.-■•:■:'  .1  ir.iiviv.i;  -t-b-Kd  tor  tbe  education  of  master* 

V'  ^■.  ..N   :'r.    r*  <;  ::r|^«na':i  oi  tlio  b»"ard>  en!T:iuements.    lnth< 

:  »    N^::,.:.*;  >  v.iiy  i^.r  l>4i.»,  ibe  lolbmiu^r  allusion  wasnwdf^ 
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this  BOflertakiu^*  and  the  predictiou  was  then  recsjrded  whicb  experience  hm 
prcwed  to  liave  bec'j  well  luundetL  "  Tlic  ]>iiiriary  ol>jecl  of  ilie  Chester 
diocesan  board  is  to  im»ropf  popular  educatioD^  bnth  in  priiuipal  and  in  system, 
a'i  Uie  first  ^step  towurds  e,tt<*nditt<f  its  beiiclicbl  iutlueiict'.  This  is  an  experi- 
metit  which  it  was  desirable  thut  f^ome  one  active  and  influential  hoard  shouM 
make,  And  tJie  result  will  in  course  of  lime  appear  in  the  advanced  or  back* 
w&n\  state  of  tliat  dim^ese  as  tuimpared  with  oLhei"s  in  ihe  extcnsiuTi  of  church 
educatiuu.  Ihc  clael  diilicuUy  to  be  suruiouuted  by  this  board  will  be  the  | 
iDipaticTioe  of  ilic  public  to  sec  jrrcat  results  suddenly  produced.  The  erectioii 
of  school  buildiii|^f^  is  soon  accomplished^  and  mny  be  furthwith  appealed  to 
""II  practical  coiise^uence  of  pecuniary  gruuls,  but  tlie  cduculiun  of  a  body  of 
kcbem  Vy  ihe  work  of  years.  The  advancepienl  of  pupils  in  scholastic  know- 
ice,  and  the  moral  and  spiritual  training,  is  not  calculable  by  the  cubic  foot : 
and  subscribers  are  loo  apt  to  think  that  money  is  wasted,  if  nothing  tangible 
iiir  some  liine  apj>ettrs." 

I^omeihin^  tau>rible,  however,  the  board  now  luu>  the  power  of  appealinitf 
tin  the  tnuuiiig  school^  a^  erected  and  in  full  opcratiau  in  the  diocesan  city 
I  Chester. 

IThc  oni^inal  estimated  cost  of  tliis  undertakings  was  £t  0,000 ;  being i7(},S0O, 
f  sum  cOTilracted  for  with  the  bulHenJ,  und  the  residue  for  the  internal  tit- 
Cinfn^  and  fuj-niture,     A  fabric  is  thus  providerl  which  will  accommodate  TjO 
im---"  '  "VT'^turs,  70  commercial  scholars,  toj^eiher  with  all  the  oflicers  of  the 
e^'  lit ;  and  iibo  J  \o  daily  scholars  iu  the  model  Mdiool.     It  haii  alieady 

%tr-ti;  ,...-  -  vi  ween  *lu  and  40  masters,  of  every  one  of  whom  the  reports  are  most 
iBtistfHctory.     1  he  coniuiei'cial  scholars  are  at  present  10  in  number^  but  tlie 
oomixieiieement  of  tliis  school  promises  eventual  success,  auil  great  constqueul 
dimiatitioii  (jf  expense  to  tlie  board.     Adnnssion  to  the  model  school  for  daily 
^    scholars  is  an  object  of  eag-er  competition,  thou^j  Chester  was  before  well  sup- 
I     plied  with  sciiools;  and  to  this  may  be  added,  tlmt  several  schools  have  been 
I     iiitpr<»vefl  ibrouph  the  aid  of  temporary  or  oriifaniziuif  masters  sent  from  tlje 
tT'  Mfol  in  answer  to  applications  from  llie  panjcbijil  clergy.     Judicious 

I    ai  t  has  given  txi  this  i^tructure  the  appearance  of  a  hsAmL^ome  bnild- 

l     ht  1 1  tiiere  is  no  oruautent  except  a  stone  moulding  and  pinnacles :  not 

la  [  >>unds  ha^e  been  expended  tbiLt  could  h^ive  been  saved,  as,  indeed, 

ll^i^r^  >u  anciently  evident,  if  WtJ  compare  the  cost  wiili  the  accouiniodation  ; 
^HHB  tlira'  exist  iu  any  mind  a  doubt  of  the  \alue  id  what  is  doing,  or  of  its 
^^mRle  effect,  a  visit  to  to  die  train i if g  school  in  Chester,  is  earnestly  and  cou- 
[    lideutly  invited. 

^^_.  With  the  record  of  lacis  such  as  these  which  the  board  is  now  in  condition 
^^^^spptml  to,  it  is  deprcs!^ing  and  discoura^ang  to  he  compelled  to  notice  pecu-  | 
^^Buy  etnhaitassmeut  in  connection  with  tfie  training  ischool,  and  eRpeciiiUy  so 
^^Bthf^  present  time  when  a  uohlc  effort  has  heeu  made  in  answer  to  an  appeal 
^^■Kcd  by  the  Natiouyl  Society  with  extraordinary  success,  to  raise  money  for 
^H^  further  increase  of  tJie  schiol  acconanodation  throughout  the  mauuiacturing 
^Hbd  tivining  fii^tricts  of  tJie  country.  It  is  surprising  that  in  a  diocese  ol  such 
^^^kst  extent  aud  wealth  there  sliould  htkw  been  no  much  ditHculty  in  gathering 
^^pr  a  purpose  of  such  manifest  aud  admitted  utility  the  small  amount  o\' 
^^piu^lHK) ;  when  sujiis  l3ir^;cr  fur  have  been  raised  locally  since  the  board  coin- 
^^Mruceti  its  upcratiiui^,  lor  public  purpose^s  of  hir  less  general  importance.  It 
^^B  painful  to  the  friends  of  cducauon,  engaged  in  urji^ing  foruaid  a  work  which 
^^Hbcujs  iMj  essential  to  the  ^veliare  and  prosperity  ul  tlie  cbuich»  that  in  the  hour 
^HFsucce^^t  when  it  is  desirable  to  txtcnd  lalber  than  to  cuvuil  tlair  operations^ 
^H|e  most  seriifus  didtcnlty  i^hiib  besets  them  is  the  inadequacy  of  pecuniary" 
^^Bpport.  The  funds  origiunlly  appropriated  to  huilding  purpcst  s  anomnted  to 
^^B«(^HX>«  lo  Uiis  H.  M.  ctoniTiittee  of  council  \^erc  pkiised  ti>  mid  a  grant  of 
^^■60^1  on  the  condition  that  a  eorres|H)nd)ug  &um  should  he  iiiised  >\  ilhiu  the 
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The  following  letter  will  explain  itself; 


"  Commit  fte  of  Council  on  Education^ 

"  Council  Office,  Whitehall,  Awj.  12,  1844. 

**  Bev.  Sm, — 1  have  had  the  honour  to  subratt  yourlrtter,  and  iheaccoDipany- 

^Wtg  mimite  of  the  education  couiinittee  of  the  jfentral  assembly,  to  the  ctitomit- 

tc--     '^  -   iincil  on  education,  pravinjr  tliat  certain  turther  ff rants  may  he  made  to 

tli  ii\v  Education  Socict)",  in  eotisideralion  of  the  delay  which  hjw  occur- 

rt  .*    ,  ^,M  -^4juer»t  on  the  recent  event?  in  Scotland),  in  the  completion  of  the  lei^al 

5irT»n;remenis  for  the  tianslcr  of  the  Gbsi^ow  Normal  Seminary  to  ilie  jL^cneral 

iij^s<?niLly  of  ihc  churcli  of  Scotland,  and  likewise  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of 

Jt^'7%>Q  granted  l>y  the  education  eommittec  of  the  p^eneml  assembly,  lo  meet  the 

oisjTent  ex  Ileuses  of  the  Glasgow  Education  Society.     My  lonls  liave  so  strong 

ift     9ens«  of  the  importnnce  of  making  penuanent  provision  for  the  systematic 

U'^oiDit  *>f  the  masters  o^  parochial  ami  ulher  schools  under  the  superintend- 

<*iace  of  the  church  of  Scotluiiil,  thai  though  they  cannot  but  regret  the  delay 

-i^'tiich,  ^rilJiout  uny  equivalent  advaatiige,  has  rendered  these  grants  expedi en t, 

tliev  are  disposed  to  tij^propriaie  1^1,000  for  the  jmrpose^  set  fortli  in  the  memo- 

riaf  of  the  Glastrow  Edncaiiou  Society,  and  in  the  minute  of  tbe  education  com- 

xnitiee  of  the  general  assemhly,  whenever  tlie  deed  of  conveyance  of  the  assem- 

"bly  is  duly  executed  and  registered,  and  a  ctrpy  thereof  deposited  in  this  office, 

ajiid  when  further  the  education  committee  certify  that  they  have  paid  ibeir  grant 

of  X750  to  the  Glasgow  Educaijou  Society. 

I  am,  Rev.  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

J,  P.  Kay  Shuttlewobth* 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Muir,  D>D.,  Edinburgh." 


Intrlli^ttift* 


i$t^imai  S^ciei^. — The  special  fund 
%the  establiahment  of  schools  in  tbe 
0)4nu fact u ring  and  mining;  di&trictB.  now 
(8«pt.  U)  amounts  to£l&*i,723  5j.  IQd, 

¥11  — 

922  contributor*  of  £50  and  upwards. 
9»146  contributors  of  sums  under  £50. 

7%ihe  Renlali  and  Education. — The 
tithe  rental  for  the  parish  of  Wimborne 
bat  lately  been  fixed,  and  commuled  by 
the  comttiiMioner  at  £2.100.  The  sum  of 
£9<K}  only  was  formerly  collecteci.  In 
cotic»e«ioti,  however,  with  some  pro- 
ceedings now  pending  in  the  Court  of 
ChaDcef>',  between  the  attorn ey-genernl 
and  the  titc  inerobcra  of  the  corporation, 
w  uj  that  the  lord  chancetlor 

t^  il    with   this   commutation, 

an<i  inttna^  to  direct  an  appeal  for  the 
ptirposf  of  in  creasing  the  tithes  to  £3, 000. 
By  a  charter  of  14  Charle*  I,  (two  cen- 
turiea  ago,)  this  fund  is  vcfctcd  in  the 
corporation   for  the  purpoAe»  of  a  free 


grammar  school  in  Wimbome;  and  sa- 
laries  lo  three  clergymen  and  other 
officers  of  the  cathedrui  are  thereby 
granted.  Hitherto,  however.  £900  only 
have  been  charged  on  the  lands  of  the 
parish,  and,  calculatirtg  the  difference 
between  that  and  the  real  value  now 
ascertained,  no  less  a  sum  than  j£24 0,000 
is  shown  to  have  been  lost  to  the  in- 
habitants generally  in  the  education  of 
tJieir  sons ;  but  enabling  lands  to  yield 
thi'ir  full  value,  without  reference  to  tbe 
proper  rent -charge,  which  ought  to  hove 
been  made  upon  them.  About  six  years 
since,  the  commissioners  for  iiivcstigat- 
ing  charities  caused  the  matterj  after 
inquiry,  to  be  placed  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  far  directions,  and  but  very 
recently  has  any  definite  result  been  ac- 
complished. Four  thousand  pounds  were 
nnkred  to  be  refunded  in  respect  of  land 
held  by  one  individual  alone.  Vacancies 
in  tbe  corporation  have  been  filled  up 
from  the  nomination  of  the  lord  cban- 
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and  ft  rollection 
cording  to  custom,  for 
''defraying  the  expenses 
vTCciins  »t  collegtv  In  the  even- 
I  lordship  dine<1  with  the  govcnors 
fcliRrity,  find  the  scholars  were  also 
lined  in  a  siibAtantiiil  manner 

'I  Hoipiial  —The  propositions 
ifig  this  hospital  are  directed, 
to  understand,  to  educa- 
The  present  estahllsh- 
ntistt  of  about  20  boyi  snd  20 
residents  in  alrashousea,  and  10 
aioners.  The  court  of  nldermen 
tly  increased  the  number  of 
to  40,  and  have  estRbli&hed  on 
te*  of  the  hospital  a  icboni  suf- 
large  to  give  daily  education  to 
poor  children  of  Bransbarton, 
ire,  where  some  of  them  lie.  On 
endowment  by  Lady  Dacre,  the 
the  estate  did  not  exceed  ^100 
lom,  but  by  the  falling  in  «)f  the 
id  by  the  judicious  management 
estates,  the  rents  now  produce 
£2,000  and  £3,000  per  annum, 
KUtn»  by  the  express  direction  of 
ider  is  to  be  expended  in  educa- 
almc  at  Emmanuel  Hospital  in 
nster,  on  a  lite  contracted  for  by 
hcrfelf  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
and  purchased  for  that  pur- 

tirauant  to  her  direction,  hy  her 
ra.  The  court  of  aldermen, 
fcre,  have  determined  to  give  the 
E  latitude  to  the  founder's  inten- 
Ind  to  enable  the  neighbourhood 
W  to  the  fullest  extent  the  ad  van - 
pf  a  cheap  and  found  education. 
i\t  becomes  neceaiary  to  elevate 
Ititution  in  a  ratio  with  its  fundSj 
'ft  somewhat  of  a  collegiate  cha- 
f  and  there  is  for  this  purpose 
^nder  the  consideration  of  the 
'ft  proposition  that  the  master 
"be  converted  into  a  resident  prin- 
lubordinate  to  whom  shall  be  a 
\  of  ma$ter«  and  assistants  in  the 
I  departments  of  scholastic  educa- 
hftt  at  least  60  children  may  be 
foundation^  having  boards  lodg-^ 
k1  clothing,  as  well  as  learning, 
O  are  to  be  selected  from  amongst 
Qdnen  of  clergymen,  other  pro- 
|]  men,  and  tradesmen  in  reduced 
nances.  There  is  also  a  propo- 
^t  400  persons  of  like  classes, 
the  foundation,  shall  receive  daily 
bn  similar  to  that  given  to  the 
ifid  junior  departments  of  the 
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King's  College,  upon  payment  of  a  small 
annual  fee,  to  enalilc  the  court  to  pro- 
vide and  secure  a  supply  of  learned  and 
able  tutors  and  masters.  Thus  it  is  con- 
templated to  establish  to  Westminster 
another  great  institution  in  adense  popu^ 
lation  for  the  education  of  the  growing 
classes  of  the  community.  Hitherto  the 
Emmanuel  Hospital  has  been  unknown. 
Here  is  now  a  prospect  of  its  being 
made  one  of  equal  utility  with  many  of 
the  great  institutions  of  the  kingdom. 

f^^estmmeland.—K  mural  monument 
has  just  been  erected  in  Hampton  church, 
Westmoreland,  to  the  memory  of  the 
Rev.  John  Bowslead,  B.D  ,  formerly  of 
St,  Peter's  College,  Cambridge.  The 
tablet  bears  the  following  in9cri[;ftion  : — 

"  In  rocmoriam  Reverend!  Johannta 
Bowstend,  S.  T.  B.  Scholar  Bamiitonicn- 
sis  Lvi  annos  magistri ;  qui  literarura 
peritua  ac  mteger  vitsc,  eandem  dnctrina 
moribusquc  perornavit:  Nat:  Dec:  xiiv, 
M.ncc.Liv,  ob:  Nov:  i.  m.olccxli.  hoc 
marmor  pouenduin  statue  runt  Jacobus 
Bowstead,  n.D.»  episcopus  Lichfleldensis, 
Thomas  Stanley  Bowstcad,  M  A..  Pre. 
bendarius;  hie  filios,  ille  fratris  filius; 
utcrque  diicipulus,  ambo  gratisaimt,  ad. 

M.DCCC.XUIl/' 

Rttynl  Naval  Srhnol. — ^The  friends  of 
the  navy  will  be  gratifietl  to  learn,  that 
the  generous  and  patriotic  efforts  of  Ad- 
miral Sir  Charles  Ogle,  Bart.,  and  coun- 
cil, in  forming  the  project  of  this  national 
establiflihment,  promulgated  in  IH3I,  has 
been  crowned  with  success.  Its  public 
utility  is  now  generally  recognised.  Al* 
ready  has  it  sent  forth  to  our  royal  and 
commercial  marine,  on  the  close  union 
of  which  the  future  safety  and  security 
of  ihta  great  empire  mainly  depend, 
youths  well  instructed  in  the  matheroft- 
tics,  drawing,  Stc. ;  and  it  cannot  be  too -I 
often  repeated,  to  the  honour  of  the  no- 
blL*  Karl  of  Haddington,  that  his  lord- 
ship has,  out  of  his  limited  peace  patron- 
age, liberally  awarded  the  nomination  to 
the  service  of  the  royal  navy  annually 
two  cadetships  for  the  most  proRcieut 
in  scholastic  attainments.  Thus  in  time 
will  be  effaced  the  stigma  so  pompously 
recorded  in  Chateaubriand's  Reflections 
on  England — "  Our  naval  officers  have 
hitherto  been  better  instructed  than 
those  of  Kn gland.  The  latter  merely 
know  their  mancruvres,  while  ours  wet^ 
mathematicians  and  men  of  science  in 
every  respect.     Now,  our  true  cbaneter 


<^f  ■i^Jftit  to  pmf^tm  tB^^^'      scMofeewlfefor  ■ 


^Oi  Ia  tte  oMiity  it  lowiBK  Mf«tiM9iie»t  hm  been  tttacd  tf 

St  f«r  cnt^  thttc«aicv  Hand  Stow,  Cai|.  Hoiu  Sec  AileA  S^ 

of  Hm  cBwKf,  «f  the  3S,  1044.— Having  fai^  Ibc  piciiarf  ior 

liM.  rcoeoittf  iMttj  fttf»  of  veoBlving  oHtn  te  nui* 

;  fttCMittfUch  ten  o^^ble  of  eaadiKili^  tlw  tfiiniif 

iMPMtiba of  gmif|iu|  cvcTf  ttvslova'  iftlas  {lilikdi  wm  fint  t^ublUlwd  » 

«r  U»  aiQfdi.    Ob  hI^u^  t?i  tfie  far.  tlM  iaUitistioQ  in  18S€«  Imm  «i|  pftfU  of 

■Mr  eooAnMitioB  iB  Hiflts  >t  Seotittid,  Eni^od,  aiMi  tiw  co&ooim.  tkf 

Miaibvjaf  atacteacMmi  If  Mibvarikvbcg*  to  tofonn  dcrfjiacn  i^i 

slOitmHtoattteMiuBixr  WAA  ?,t>b(^  diseeiDaof  tdiooli*  Uiiitallcr  li«f  atft 

if  fSSdbovitlitftiffw  tte  teildUiC»  ittd  tnuoiof  pnoiidi  ¥ 
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r]]\  fai'  .-*-*^^  hands  of 
ofth.  >t  Church, 

com;  e  roftde  a 

lie  inatttuiion,  by  which 
ermitted  to  conduct  the 
bpils  or  6tudent«  who  are 
of  the  establishment.  This 
di«mi&sal  of  &11  the  present 
maiters  who  adhere  to  the 
And  aa  few  who  are  now 
he  EtUbllshed  Church  have 
and  none  of  these  of  suf- 
ol  cipe Hence  to  conduct 
n,  I  regret  exceedingly  that 
«ftt  seaiion  it  will  not  be  in 
om  Scotland  to  supply  the 
Lsing  demand  for  trainers, 
efore,  desiruua  of  acquiring 
nil  It  be  enrolled  not  later 
|iiiatant. 


L 


L — The  greatest  excite- 
en  caused  throughout  thia 
;h  the  recent  appointment 
Micy,  Sir  John  Harvey,  of  a 
!  O'Connell  school,  a  re- 
bigotted  opponent  of  the 
a,§laiidf  aa  inspector  of  the 
l&ahed  in  that  island  under 
legislature.  Not  a  protea- 
rilt  he  be  admitted  into,  so 
nade  useless  by  this  foolish 
of  Mr>  Nugenti  who  is 
Ktous  to  the  loyal  and  well 
da  own  communion* 

mteaiion, — ^Amnng  the  lead- 
mh  have  engaged  the  atten- 
inference,  we  may  mention 
:  —  The  denominational 
Dnal  purposet,  including 


a  grant  from  the  centenary  fund,  amounts 
to  about  £12,000,  conlribuled  or  pro- 
mised. There  had  been  UO  candidates 
for  training  at  masten  or  mistresses, 
42  of  whom  had  been  accepted,  and  sent 
to  the  Glasgow  Normal  Seminary,  Since 
August  tost  about  13  had  finished  their 
preparatory  course,  and  had  been  6cnt  to 
different  placea,  and  there  were  a  num. 
her  ot  applications  which  would  be  made 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  There 
had  been  an  increase  during  the  year,  of 
143  Sunday  schools,  and  l/i,62i/  scholars. 
Of  wcetc-day  and  infant  schuols  there 
were  183  for  boys,  109  for  girls,  and  40 
for  infHrits,  containing  13,138  boys, 
8,776  girls,  and  3,3  lU  infants — making  a 
total  of  25,463,  and  an  increase  of  4.»j59 
children.  A  long  di&cussion  took  place, 
before  the  reception  of  the  report,  on 
the  proposed  junction  of  the  general 
chapel  fund  with  the  education  fund,  as 
recommended  by  the  select  committee 
of  ministers  and  laymen,  which  met 
in  London  towards  the  close  of  last 
year,  and  the  proposition  wat  ultimately 
agreed  to. 

Railway t  in  Pruma,  —  The  Fnisslan 
government,  in  order  to  avoid,  as  far  as 
possible,  accidents  upon  the  railroads 
has  founded  a  school  at  Berlin  for  teach- 
ing the  art  of  directing  and  managing 
locomotives ;  and  an  ordon nance  has 
been  issued  that,  from  and  after  the 
Ist  January,  lii46,  no  person  shall  be 
employed  as  drivers  of  locomotives  on 
the  railways  of  the  kingdom  but  those 
who  have  been  taught  in  this  Khoob 
and  obtained  a  certificate  of  their  ca- 
pacity. 


l&aahM  Hccribclr, 


:  icknowledgmenti  the  following  books  have  been  received : — 
bn  the  Education  of  the  Poor ;  preached  in  Winchester  Cathedral,  by 
B.  Baxter.     6vo.  pp.  2^.     (Winchester,  Jacob  Sf  Juhtuon ;  London^ 

tal  Education.    By  the  Author  of  "A  Sponsor's  Gift/*  &c.     12mo. 

heltenham,  Wight;  London,  HfiU:hnrd.) 

d  Essays;   or,  Practical  Observations  on  Various  Subjects  connected 

ruction,  Discipline,  and  Physical  Training  of  Youth  in  Schools.     By  S. 

rt  L     evo.  pp.  104,     {IVhiiiaktr:) 

Mce  of  Education  upon  the  Human  Mind,  in  the  Government  of  the  . 

I  the  Temper.     By   James   Wa> mouth.     18 mo.  pp,  C9.     (HamUton^ 

LTka  thereon,  &c.    By  Luke  James  Ham ard.    8vo,  pp.  69.    {Haniardi,) 
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Sketches  of  Modem  Philosophy.  r«iiecii>11y  among  the  G<'rmftru.  By  J.  Hordoclr, 
D,D.     l2mo.  pp    125.     (Etiinburgh,  C(rtrA  ;  Lotidon,  S^mf 'kin  ^  Ct.) 

Chapters  on  Working  People.     By  B,  Love.     l2mo,  pji  3S».     { .9>m/i*m  ^  Ot  1 
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SOME  GENERAL  SCHEME  MUST  BE  DEVISED  FOK  MAIN- 
TAINING  A  CONNEXION  WITH  YOUNG  PERSONS,  AFFER 
THEY  LEAVE  THE  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 

Hft, — There  is  an  important  subject  alluded  to  in  your  September 
ober;  I  mean  that  of  keeping  children  under  direct  pastoral  care, 
they  leave  our  national  schools)  until  they  are  confirmed  and 
become  communicants. 
My  own  feelings  are  very  strona;  upon  this  subject,  and  many  plans 
iss  through  my  mind  at  difierent  times.  But  I  would  rather  for  the 
ent  seek  to  draw  the  attention  of  some  among  your  more  expe- 
enced  correspondents  to  the  question,  in  reference  to  a  general  estab- 
nt  of  adult  schools,  or  institutions  for  the  diifusion  of  useful 
oal  knowledge,  to  be  based  upon  tlie  foundation  which  can  alone 
'them  permanent  and  sound — I  mean,  the  church* 
i  understand  the  good  old  English  parochial  system  to  embrace  an 
cd  scheme  in  every  parish,  by  which  each  Individual  therein 
•y  be  brought  fully  within  reach  of  the  church's  influence. 
I  Hence,  not  only  must  an  increase  of  population  be  provided  for,  but 
letrrungement^  should  be  adapted  to  the  changing  circumstances  of 
Far  Instance,  in  course  of  time,  the  character  of  its  popula- 
i  might  become  considerably  altered,  by  the  introduction  or  with- 
id  of  particular  manufactures  or  other  local  cause;  and.  in  such 
the  plan  of  parochitil  operation  would  require  to  be  modified 
accordiuf^ly 

ll  has  often  occured  to  me,  that  this  idea  is  in  a  great  measure  lost 
«ght  of,  ojid  that  i^rsons  in  general  think  of  the  parochial  system  as 
inerely  one  uniform  mode  of  providing  for  the  wants  of  parishes,  whether 
metnipolitiin,  rural*  or  manufacturing ;  the  amount  of  population  and 
^^^^^^  (upon  the  principles  of  jwlitical  economy)  being  the  only 
qaeitions. 

Viewed  in  this  hght.  we  nationally  stand  convicted  of  gross  neglect. 

Tntnets  the  state  of  things  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  where  "  the 

of  mahce  and   wickedness  "^ — an   inherent  principle  of  liuman 

^fc  since  the  fidl,  Ends  ample  room  to  develop  itself,  unrestrained 

F  we  T^holtsume  influence  of  the  church. 

Wi  the  church's  power  to  restrain  and  modify  the  evil,  we  have  had 
■"^plc  testimony  in  the  report  of  the  National  Society  for  1843. 

'-L  tlllr^,J^>,^^J(J]y  there  is  a  great  absence  of  the  practical  adaptation 

ch,  to  the  necessities  of  those  who  have  lately  removed  from 

^v^iiiiis  of  school,  but  arc  not  for  that  reason  any  the  better 

f  nin  alone.     And  nt  this  the  turning  point  in  their  life,  who 

iw  msiuy  evil  influences  are  at  work,  to  draw  them  away 

it  line  of  faith  and  duty  marked  out  for  them  at  school  ? 

Il-disposed  persons  have  at  different  times  attempted 

sphere,  but  have  found  insurmountable  difficulties 

\t  circumstance  that  they  are  left  to  labour  single- 

Hi  peculiarly  demands  the  guidance  and  control 

h  commission  is  *'  go  and  teach  all.** 
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authority  liy  the   parents  at   home,— the   extreme  love  of  drca?,  en- 
cjoumged  by  the 'cheapness  of  all  Boits  of  finery — and  the  lamentable, 
spirit  of  insubordination,  or  want  of  submission  to  anlbonty,  \vhicll 
infects  one  cla«s  and  one  age  of  persons  equally  with  all  ether  cla^ge*  I 
and  ages,     I  might  mention,  abo,  tlie  irregularity  of  the  atctniiance  of 
children,  above  the  youngest,  owing  to  the  distress  of  the  time^,  \^'hich 
compels  parents  to  sacrifice  a  few  hours,  or  days,  of   instruction  for 
the  sake  of  a  few  pence ;  nor  should  I  omit  a  very  important*  though 
icdirecC  cause  of  some  of  these  ditfieulties^  which  is,  in  it!?elf,  a  great 
hioderance*  viz. : — ^the  highly  itijurious   manner  in  which  many  of  the 
children  of  those  classes  of  society,  to  whom  the  poor  look  for  example, 
are  brought  up.     I  refer  chiefly  to  the  behaviour  towards  superiors,  style 
of  dress^  and  the  nature  of  their  indulgences ;  and,  lastly,  may  I  mention 
this,  as  one  of  our  hinderances,  the  very  general  practice  of  parents  to 
take  their  children's  part  when  they  do  wrong,  and  to  believe  that  the 
maf^ter  or  mistress  can  scarcelj'  ever  do  right  when  they  blame  or  punish. 
Now,  with  all  these  difficulties,  which  are  often  very  great,  how  is  the 
management  and  general  discipline  of  a  schoul  to  be  carried  on,  unless 
its  rules  be  strictly  complied  with  ?  and  of  what  moral  benefit  are  rules, 
BiJess    they   not    only  counteract    the    faults   which    are   natund    to 
children  in  whatever  age  we  live,  but  aho  the  prevailing  faults  of  any 
particular  age  ?      Hence  it  is  that  rules,  once  in  force,  may  become 
obsolete ;  and  those,  at  one  time  never  thought  of,  become  prominent, 
because  of  vital  importance,    1  conceive  we  cannot  too  constantly  remem- 
ber, that  rules,  either  in  themselves  convey  some  moral  lesson,  or  if  they 
are  only  such  as   refer  to  some  point  of  arrangement,  the  punctilious 
obedience  to  them,  which  is  required,  is,  in  itself,  the  moral  lesson  : 
and  I  should,  also,  conceive  that  a  rule — if  it  have  no  further  object 
than  to  show  an  exercise  of  power — ^or  if  it  act  as  a  mere  annoyance* 
and  is  not  aimed  at  some  grievous  habit,  or  has  not  any  moral  tendency, 
18  worse  than  useless.     But  in  considering  the  value  and  efficiency  of 
rules,  we  ought,  I  think,  to  consider  their  indirect,  as  much  as   their 
liirect,  bearing  upon  the  vices  and  virtues  of  children. and,  may  we  not  say, 
their  parent? ;  for  schools  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  conduits 
through  which  to  pour  wholesome  instruction  into  the  heads  of  families. 
Nor,  again,  should  we,  however  inclined  from  good  motives,  doubt  as 
to  the  expediency  of  a  rule,  because  '*  parents  will  not  submit  to  it;'* 
and  although  '*  the  consequence  is,  that  very  (?)  many  young  persons  arc 
placed  in  a  state  of  virtual  excommunication."     Very  often  the  impor- 
tance of  a  rule  is  made  manifest  by  the  opposition  which  is  shown  to 
it,  and  the  exercise  of  it  gradually  teaches  us  how  deeply  rooted  and 
extensive  is  the  evil,  an  otfshoot  only  of  which  it  may  have  been  intended 
to  cut  away ;  so  that  rules,  although   they  should  not  needlessly  offend 
and  increase  our  difficulties,  should  not,  on  the  other  hand,  be  con- 
atructcd  for  the  purpose  of  catching  all  we  can,  but  of  training  properly 
those  whose  parents  are  willing  to  ohey  rather  than  make  laws,      I 
often  think  that,  forgetting  this,  we  look  too  much  to  numbers,  and  not 
efficiently  to  discipline  ;  and  are,  therefore,  in  danger  of  sacrificing  the 
real  intercw^^ts  of  the  many  for  the  chance  of  doing  good  to  a  few  npon 
iheir  own  (ernts.     This,  1  almost  fear,  is  a  temptation  peculiarly  -uv^twV 
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ID  the  prefetit  daj — of  fistB^and  figures,  and  oamea^  an^^l  T^onnHn,  shillmgi 

and  ptoce — a  tetnptatioii  which,  if  jielded  to,  underi  ioondaUon  I 

of  moral  traioiiig.     Where  education  is  aa  eanly  v.^^^i^i^i,  and  as  lij 

ff«i|ueiiUy  the  ca«r,  two  rival  &>&tem«  are  at  wotk  in  one  place,  parcutl. 

inaftt  Itam  to  TaJue  the  instruction  and  management  of  their  cbildwoa 

and  this  in  realilv,  though  tlicy  might  be  ?^low  to  c^mfe«s  it,  they  will  i 

in  proportion  a*  they  find  that  the  managera  ol  a  school  have  a  de 

will  of  their  own — thi*  may  not  appear  at  first,  but  it  ^ill.  n*  1 1 

ftom  ex[>erient:e,  at  no  distant  periods     Tliesc  general  remarks  mayj 

ft:af ,  appear  rambling,  and  to  !<ome  extraneous  to  the  question  at ) 

iliort  tmir  versus  long  hair ;   but  as  they  have  grown  out  of  a  cur?<i 

J  re -con  51  deration  of  the  point,  I  entertain  a  hope  that  the  chief  of 

^K         readers  will  &ce  their  connection  with  it.     T\u&  one  point — the  tm' 

^^L..    upon  ibort  hiiir^ — I  have  maintidned  with  the  greatest  pertinaciS 

^^Bh  amre  1  began  the  management  of  the  national  schools  in  this  i 

^^^^Land,  1  am  happy  to  eay.  that  very  few.  indeed^  have  stumbled  at 

^^^^■legnlation ;  and  uith  respect  to  those  who  have  left  us  on  account  of  jfl 

^^^^B I  could  say  of  Ihem  exactly  what  your  correspondent,  W.  B.  A., 

^^^^■has  been  the  result  of  hid  very  minute  observation  ;  and  would  add  1 

^^^^B  they  have  been  either  those  who  bave  done  U8  harm,  or  who  have  i 

^^^^l  discipline  of  any  kind  irkf^ome.     Our  rule  is  this,  that  all  girls  one) 

^^^^*  ^jmlve  frhall  have  their  hair  cut  short  enough  to  clear  the  neck  or  fac^? 

^H^        ^ihey  become  above  this  age>  tbey  may»  if  their  parents  wifib,  allovr  it 

^^         to  grow  until  it  can  be  turned  up ;  during  the  intermediate  lime  it 

tied  on  both  side$  with  two  rmall  pieces  of  dark  coloured  nbbon  (tl 

end@  not  being  allowed  to  haiig  down),  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  keptf 

hanging  about  in  a  disorderly  manner  ;  it  h  turned  up  as  soon  as  it J 

lung  enough.     In  addition  to  what  may  be  collected  from  my  gene 

remarks,  may  I  be  allowed  to  state  a  few  of  the  considerations  which  ha 

made^  and  still  makes  me  adhere  to  this  rule,  and  be  so  obstinate,  I 

some  might  say,  about  this  httle  thing ;  which  1  fear  your  corre^ponde 

M.  B.  H.,  is  idmost  iijcliiied  to  consider,  uot  ouly  a  useless, but  improper 

auDoyatice,     While  framing  rules  for  any  institution  connected  with^^J 

parish,   and  especially  the  schools,  I  have   thought  that    we  ought  ^H 

consider  what  ure  the  prevailing  bad  habits,  how  they  show  themselvaS^' 

and  how  they  cun  be  counteracted ;  and  that,  as  we   cannot  erpt-ct  to 

stop  the  current  where  it  runs  swiftest  and  deepest,  we  must  try  to  les 

its  swiltness  and  dejitb  by  cutting  oif  if  jjossible,  the  Uttle  streams  wl 

flow  into  it.     I  apply  this  rea*<oning  to  the  prevailing  vicious  love  of  < 

and  adorning  the  head,  and  am  confirmed  in  my  attachment  to  myi 

fur  I  not  only  observe  that  in  the  present  day  long  hair  is  almost  inv»- 

riahly  braided,  hut  that  where  poverty  is  even  greats  a  poor  girl  will 

ncit  aim  at  being  **simplejr  mmditiis  ,'*  but  rather  so  to  arrange  her  ha 

that  there  fhall  he  something,  at  least,  attractive  about  her-     I  consid 

a]«o  the  healthiness  of  the  children  ;  it  used  to  be  the  opinion  of  medi^ 

that  long  liair  is  very  injurious  to  young  children  :    1  consid 
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also  the  cleanliness  of  the  children  ;  and  I  know  that  long  hair  is  anotll 
name  for  dirtness,  or  else  it  requires  such  attention  as  thosf  pa 
alone,  who  have  not  to  work  all  day  for  their  living,  can  give.  Hi 
perhaps,  most  of  all,  1  consider  what  the  children  are  being  trained  I 
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and  when  I  look  forward  to  their  going  to  service,  I  see  again  the 
neee^&ity  for  my  rule,  especially  as  it  is  followed  up  with  the  strict  pro- 
l&ibitioa  of  all  braiding.  Girls  will  begin  to  go  out  to  service,  even  as 
youas^  a*  thirteen  or  fourteen :  and,  therefore,  it  is  a  benefit  to  them  to 
hv  f  how  they  should  wear  their  hair  when  they  do  receive  the  per* 

m  s  let  it  grow,  after  a  certain  age,  in  order  to  be  turned  up.  The 

grauii  Imttle  about  short  hair  is  to  be  fought  with  children  nnder  twdve  or 
thirteen,  and  that  of  plam  hair  is  with  those  above  this  age  ;  for  it  will 
be  found  in  schools,  where  there  is  no  regulation  upon  the  point,  that  nine 
out  of  ten  of  the  girU,  who  have  their  hair  long  enough,  will  come  to 
ichool  with  it  braided  or  tied  up  with  gay  ribbon,  A  brother  clergyman 
once  said  to  me,  when  talking  upon  this  point,  ''Iwisb  you  could  see 
luch  a  school  where  all  the  girls  have  their  hair  neatly  braided;  you  would 
I  think  be  a  convert  to  ray  side  of  the  question."  1  might  have  replied, 
"  what  lady  would  take  any  one  u(  tliose  girls  for  a  servant,  unless  the 
braiding  were  taken  out ;  and  which  of  the  girls  would  not  be  grievously 
mortified  at,  and,  perhaps,  refuse  to  comply  with  iiuch  a  request.**  As  a 
matter  of  theory  it  will  almost  seem  as  if  tlie  principle  were  given  up, 
by  allowing  long  hair  at  all  t  but,  as  a  matter  of  practice.  I  believe  it 
will  be  found  that,  owing  to  the  early  age  at  which  children  now  leave 
school,  our  whole  difficulty  with  them,  upon  this  point,  is,  before  they 
arrive  at  the  fige  of  twelve  or  thirteen — this  is  my  experience — but, 
after  aD»  it  is  seldom  that  kindness  of  mauner  and  persuasion  will  even- 
tually fail  to  ensure  compliance  with  our  rule;  and,  considering  our 
position,  we  cannot,  I  think,  try  too  much  to  obtain  obedience  by  these 
means.  1  have  found  it  so,  beyond  expectation,  in  our  Sunday  schools 
also,  to  which,  although  we  receive  many,  who  do  not  come  to  us  in 
the  week,  not  a  single  child  will  think  of  coming  a  second  time  with 
any  finery,  or  even  a  coloured  ribbon  in  her  cap.  This  regulation, 
also  as  the  one  about  the  hair,  are  standing  protests  against  evils, 
which  we  see  around  us ;  and,  although,  they  may  seem  insignificant, 
and  children  may  not  regard  them,  as  soon  as  they  leave  uur  scboolt*, 
yet  they  do  not  easily  forget  that  we  have  tried  to  teach  them  what  is 
becoming  to  their  statitn  in  life ;  and,  in  this  way,  [  consider  that  our 
regulations  have  a  good  moral  tendency. 

Your  other  correspondents  will,  perhaps,  have  expected  a  more 
detailed  answer  to  their  remarks.  I  have  not  so  much  endeavoured  to 
fiatisfy  expectations  of  that  kind,  as  desired  to  communicate  the  results 
of  my  own  dehbcrations.  I  fear  T  have  indulged  in  too  many  words  to 
be  allowed  space  in  your  valuable  magazine. 

I  remtiin,  yours  very  faithfully. 
Oodalming  Vicarage^  E.  J.  0, 

October  17,  1844. 


HINTS  ON  TEACHING.  BY  A  TRAVELLEK  IN 
SWnZEHLAND. 


O  W  11  ZiEi l\L.ArNi/. 

Su, — According  to  your  kind  request,  I  have  already  sent  you  two  or 
three  snudl  contributions  to  your  Journal ;  and  having  once  hroken  the 
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ice,  I  cannot  now  refuse  myself  the  pleasure  of  forwarding  to  you  a  t^        | 
extn&cts  from  a  book  I  have  lately  met  with*  entitled  "Plan  pour  <^^ 
^cole  primaire  dans  la  ville  de  Geneve."     The  whole  work,  indeed*^        1 
well  worthy  your  attention,  but  it  is  too  bulkj*  for  the  post,  being-  i^" 
tended  as  a  reply  to  the  two  important  questions  proj)Oscd  by  the  cotQ- 
Qiittee  of  the  association  called.  La  Society  i^uisse  d'utilite  publique,  '«^** 

lat*  "  What  are  the  particular  branches  of  learning,  which  any  grc^o® 
system  of  popular  education  ought  to  undertake  to  teach,  and  to  wl*^*^ 
extent  should  each  branch  be  taught  in  our  national  schools  ?  '* 

2nd.  *'  What  differences  on  these  two  points  are  permusaible  betw^^** 
the  town  schools  and  the  village  schoob,  and  between  boys'  schoC>l» 
and  girls'  schools." 

Oil  Arithmetic. 

•'  In  a  national  school,  each  child  should  be  tanght  to  cipher  correcC^y 
and  rapidly,  and  to  api)ly  the  four  principal  rules,  simply  or  in  coidLf** 
nation,  to  the  various  circumstances  of  life  ,  .  .   »  This  branch  of  9tM^^T 
will  thus  strengthen  habits  of  attention  and  reflection,  and  whilst  iM^^ 
smallest  error  is  not  allowed  to  pa^s  without  observation,  will  exerci-^*'^ 
the  intellect,  and  place  before  the  learner,  the  process  of  reasoning  i  ^ 
the  simplest  form  possible.     If  the  master  is  tolerably   efficient,  th»  ^ 
»;hoIar  will  be  taught  at  the  same  time  to  express  his  thoughts  ^\V^^ 
clearness  and  precision,  and  to  carry  even  beyond  the  schoolroom  babiC^^ 
of  order  and  regularity*     We  would  not,  however,  be  misunderstood 
that  the  desired  fruits  may  follow,  it  is  by  no  means  sufficient  that  th-^^ 
principal  rules  of  arithmetic  should  be  taught  in  a  mechanical  manner^  ^ 
The  rationale  of  each  must  often  be  clearly  and  fully  pointed  out,  anc^^ 
a  spirit  of  activity  and  of  invention  must  be  frequently  called  forth  hf"""^ 
mental  arithmetic.     By  dictating  at  length  in  the  ^t  instance  (aa(^ 
thus,  indeed,  one  useful  lesson  mayl>e  combined  with  another) ;  by  dic- 
tating at  length  well  selected  questions,  the  child's  interest  may  be 
excited,  and  we  may  lead  him  practically  to  apj)ly  the  knowledge  he 
has  already   acquired,  whether  in  geometry,    geography,   or   history. 
Nay  !  it  will  be  no  difficult  matter  in  this  way  to  give  him  lessons  of 
justice,  economy,  brotherly  kindness,  and  charity ;   for  let  any  one  read 
with  common  attention,  the  *  practical  questions  for  the  use  of  schools,* 
published  by  M.  le  Pasteur  Martin,  and  it    will  be    evident,  we  thinks 
how  the  branch  of  study  of  which  we  are  speaking,  although  sup* 
posed  by  some  to  address  itself  exclusively  to  the  intellect,  may  never- 
theless be  turned  to  account  in  the  education  of  the  heart,  as  well  is 
that  of  the  head." 

Here  follow  sundrj^  examples  of  the  questions  referred  to,  of  which 
three  or  four  are  given  as  examples  r— 

A ddition  {2nd  degree) , 

1,  A  little  boy  had  been  very  attentive  and  obedient  ftt  achool  for 
the  last  six  months ;  his  father  as  a  reward  gave  him  a  new  suit  ol 
clothes  at  Christmas,  buying  for  him, 
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A  hat  for 
A  jacket  for 
A  waistcoat  for 
Trousers  for     . 
Shoes  for 


£. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


d. 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


^.£14    0 


How  much  did  the  father  pay  for  the  suit  of  clothes  ? 

IL  A  widow  had  a  cow,  which  was  a  great  help  to  her  family.    This^ 
c^ow  fell  ill  and  died,  and  the  poor  woman  was  in  great  distress.     Some 
^^tkristiaa  friends  in  the  village  said.  "  I'he  unfortunate  have  a  claim  on 
t^fac  assistance  of  their  neighhours,  and  poor  Betty  is  a  very  deserving 
olajject ; "  they  made  a  subscription  and. 


£.     s. 

d. 

The  squire  of  the  parish  gave 

The  clergyman             .          .          ,          , 

A  rich  inhabitant         »         .         .         . 

2     2 
1     5 

1      1 

0 
0 
0 

The  principal  tradesman 

Another  tradesman      ,         .         .         . 

0  15 
0  10 

0 
0 

The  head  farmer          .... 

1     0 

0 

Another  farmer            .... 

0  10 

0 

Thirty-three  poor  neighbours,  \s.  each 

1   13 

0 

A. 

£8  16 

0 

How  much  did  the  widow  receive  towards  the  price  of  another  cow  ? 

Subtraction  (1st  decree), 

I.  A  child  who  gives  part  of  his  earnings  to  his   parents,  only  pays 
in  part  a  debt  wdiieh  he  will  never  be  able  to  discharge  completely.     A 

^Jboy  had  been  placed  by  his  father  with  a  shoemaker  to  learn  the  trade. 
^■It  the  age  of  twenty-one.  he  earned  2*.  6rf.,  or  thirty  pence  a  day  : 
^^b  always  gave  a  shdliog  of  this  money  to  his  father,  who  was  afflicted 
^Hpith  the  rheumatism p  and  able  to  do  but  little  work.  How  much  did  he 
^Hteia  for  his  own  maintainance. 

^^"  Subtraction  {2nd  degree), 

II,  "  If  you  wish  to  tnm  your  money  to  good  account,  lay  it  out  on 
ytiur  allotmect/*  John  Brown  was  of  this  opinion,  and  spent  15*.  in 
lime  for  manure,  and  bought  the  best  seed  potatoes  for  18*^.  j  his 
brother  Frank  would  only  spend  5s,  on  manure,  and  bought  a  common 
sort  of  potatoe  at  10*.  In  October,  John*s  potatoes  were  worth 
£7.  13^.,  and  Frank's  not  more  than  £5.  2*,     How^  much  did  John 

nd  more  than  Franks  and  how  much  did  he  gain  more  than  he  ? 

On  Geography, 

"  Geography  makes  known  the  farm  and  productions  of  the  earth  in 
beir  mutucd  relations,  as  well  as  the  manners  and  institutions  of  the 
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difeent  natioDS  who  uibabit  it.  It  combines,  therefore,  the  adtwitigei 
of  the  study  of  nature,  and  of  that  of  man.  How  can  thb  doable  liaty 
be  brought  within  the  capacity  of  tiie  child's  mind  ?  How  can  it  be 
made  to  cootribute  towards  the  nourishment  and  development  of  the 
religious  principle.  This  is  what  we  propose  to  explain «  and  in  order 
to  express  it  better  than  we  couid  in  our  own  words,  we  will  borrow 
those  of  tlie  Rev.  Father  Girard,  when  he  addressed  himself  for  the  Ust 
tiHie  to  the  parents  of  those  children  wbom  be  educated  uith  §o  much 
WKtl  and  affection.  '  While  we  spare  our  cbildreD,  in  a  great  mea^urt. 
tbe  study  of  those  oountleas  poUtical  divisions,  which  var)'  with  lia* 
Tanring  caprices  and  passions  of  men,  and  which  burden  the  njemory 
withotit  eolighteninsr  the  mind,  we  shall,  on  the  other  h^nd*  exert cmt* 
selves  to  make  them  comprvhend  the  greatncs£t  of  the  earth,  the  visiioQ 
with  which  it  has  been  arranged  for  the  welfare  of  human  hetngtj  tk 
multitude  of  our  brethren  uj^ion  this  vast  globe*  the  extent  of  the  faoilj 
of  God t  and  the  paternal  care  with  which  be  has  provided  for  the  wiuits 
of  his  innumerable  children,  whether  exposed  to  the  ardours  of  the  «ud. 
or  the  rigours  of  eternal  winter,  or  placed  beneath  the  milder  influence*  o^ 
temperate  cUmes.  Such  considerations,  acquainting  the  little  ones  w^ 
and  more  with  their  Almighty  Parent,  must  appeal  to  tlieir  hearts,  mu*^ 
fill  them  with  reverence,  with  gratitude,  and  with  love.  Tliey  mus^ 
moreover,  tend  to  give  a  wider  scope  to  brotherly  charity  ;  and  to  en- 
noble  the  heart  by  enlarging  the  sphere  of  its  alTectiona.  And  while  ^ 
thus  unite  religious  with  geographical  knowledge,  we  shall  take  care  ^ 
make  our  children  perceive  the  benefits  of  the  gospel.  We  shall  sbo' 
them  the  condition,  even  at  the  present  day,  not  only  of  savage  inbe** 
but  also  of  tho^e  civilised  nntions  amongst  whom  the  light  of  Christi' 
anity  does  not  shine/  This^  gentlemen^  is  the  spirit  in  wlach  the  len^ 
table  Franciscan  desired  that  geography  should  be  taught  to  the  chit' 
dren  of  die  city  of  Zoeringeu,'*  and  it  is  the  same  also  that  we  wish  iof 
the  children  of  Geneva. 

Should  you.  Sir,  agree  with  me  in  thinking  these  observations  slid 
suggej>tions  worthy  the  attention  of  the  schoolmaster  at  home,  you  ^ktSL 
perhaps,  not  object  to  insert  them  in  your  valuable  publication,  of  whic^ 
I  will  only  add  that  I  am  a  constant  reader,  though  at  present 

'AiroSiv^<K* 


ARITHMETIC   LEARNED   SYSTEMATICALLY'   BY  EACH 
CHILD  IN  A  CLASS. 

Rav.  Sitt, — If  you  deem  the  fc>nowin;:  description  of  what  1  Wicwlie 
be  a  better  metliod  of   t>  thaii  is  usually  adopted* 

Reserving  a  place  in  your  v  uy  at  your  sQpice. 

This  method,  permit  me  to  observe,  iswisly  iutendetf  to  make  tkf 
children  perfect  in  the  art ;  snd  cons^uently  would  be  chiefly  used  in 
the  lower  classes.         ,  "^  /  » 

*    To  proceed.  I  first  obtain  a  numbtr  of  case#like  the  covers  of  •  boo^; 
they  may  be  bad  fur  l(k£.  per  doz^n*.     In  e^h  are  kept  SO  pieces  of 
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e&rtrii3ge  pnper  of  one  size,  with  a  sum  on  each,  and  niimbered* 
The  answers  to  the^ie  sums  are  written  against  tlu*  rarreaponding  num- 
bers, OQ  two  pieces  of  paj^er  of  a  convenient  size,  «nd  pasted  on  the 
inner  sides  of  the  ca*es.  When  completed  the  cfi^ef^  appear  hke  Uttle 
books,  about  3^-  inches  long,  "2^  wide,  and  ^  an  inch  thick. 

I  recommend  addition  to  be  divided  into  six  cases ;  subtraction  into 
tliree  ;  multiplicntion,  five ;  and  division,  eight.  When  not  in  use,  they 
should  be  kept  with  the  back  downwards,  in  a  drawer  divided  into  cells 
of  a  suitable  size.  Each  set  or  copy  should  have  its  own  place,  that  the 
teacher  may  waste  no  time  in  selecting  the  right  one. 

I  will  now  suppose  myself  addressing  a  master  who  is  desirous  of 
giving  this  method,  which  I  call  the  separate  sum  system,  a  trial.  First, 
prepare  four  or  five  copies  or  sets  of  A.  c.  1,  (addition,  case  first).  The 
sums  in  this  case  consist  of  two  lines  of  figures,  nine  in  each  line  j  as 
in  the  example  following  : — 
^  A.  c.  1,  21 

B  98360     5     48     3 

^  8     0     6     14     0     3     15 

In  making  them,  take  care  that  the  sum  of  no  column,  except  the 
left  hand  one,  shrdl  exceed  nine.  This  is  done  to  prevent  carrying 
figures  ;   let  the  figures  also  be  plain  and  not  too  close  together. 

Take  now  any  class,  the  children  of  which  are  able  to  make  figures; 
to  read  them  one  by  one  in  any  order ;  to  read  the  addition  table  ;  to  find 
D|||lii  the  sum  of  any  two  digits;   and  to  count  as  far  as  fifty.     Divide 
rwB class  into  sets  of  four,  take  one  of  each  set  and  place  hira  opposite 
the  other  three*  and  call  him  the  hearer.     Give  each  of  the  hearers  n 
copy  of  A,  c,  1,,  give  each  of  the  others  an  addition  table  with  the 
numbers  in  regular  order,  from  1  to  50  written  on  the  back.     Let  each 
hctrer  now  give  a  feum  to  every  boy  in  his  set ;  the  latter  will  then,  with- 
out copying  the  sum  on  his  slate,  proceed  to  add  each  column  sepa-, 
lately  and  place  each  amount  on  his  slate,  beginning  at  the  right  bond. 
At  first  you  may  find  it  necessary  to  send  a   boy  froni  a  higher  class 
to  each  set,  to  put  them  in  the  way  a  little.     They  will  afterwards  re- 
quire no  assistance  but  what  the  regular  teacher  of  the  class  cati  aiford. 
Let  the  boy  who  is  teaching  point  to  the  lower  figure  of  the  right  hand 
column,  and  ask  the  learner  what  figure  it  is  ;  when  the  child  has  told, 
let  him  point  to  the  upper  figure  and  jiut  the  same  question.    Suppose  the 
lower  figure  to  be  5  and  the  upper  3,  the  teacher  will  next  tell  him  to 
£nd  on  the  table  how  many  5  and  3  are  ;   do  not  allow  them  :o  find  the 
sum  by  counting  their  fingers,  making  strokes  on  their  slates,  or  any 
such  expedients;*  when  the  child  has  found  the  stim,  he  must  be  told 
to  put  an  8  on  the  right  hand  side  of  his.  slate  ;  and  so  proceed  through 
all  the  columns,     HaA^ing  done  this,  the  teacher  must  draw  the  child's 
attention  to  the  figures  in  the  right  haftd  upper  comer  of  the  sum,  and 
ask  him  what,  number  it  is  ;  should  he  not  know,  he  must  be  told  to 
find  the  sam«  number  Djj»Alie.tack  of  hi&  table  j  having  found  it,  tell 
him  to  begin  fct  1  anif  count  on  ^(^gularly  till  he  comes  to  it,  the  num- 
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to  call  it  oat  to  tbc  heim; 
the  inside  of  the  case 
I  :**  Uie  learner  mmt  ttea 
ooe  %itrv  at  a  time,  the 
lie  icfldtf  tJbe  osme  figures,  as  tkec 
oa  tlis  caae.     H  correct,  the  faemr 
'  HUH,  witia  wfcicii  he  will  proceed 
t  tihe  bearer  will  saf  "  wrong*'*  iad«f 
it  Beais  to  detect  the  error.    tU 
that  he  haa  woriced  in  anj  ooiiTemail 
is  ap ;  whea  tibe  pvoper  time  is  aniTcd,  tk 
'  _  ^^  after  whftch  no  aiofe  «iiiits  nmil  In 
^  will  thi^  caeh  eoont  hia  aaais.  iiudiidiiig  ^ 
■  hei  and  the  tetdar 
I  his  naaie,  on  the  list  he^ 
The  bof  who  haa  woriced  the  greatest  number  in  u!k 
I  un  ^bm  next  tiiae  thef  cipher. 
'  half  aa  hoar  the  proper  tiiae  for  a  ksaoii  to  last ;  ind  a 
1  ia  givBi^  omit  the  taois  at  the  conBroeocemeot,  and 
J  the  aaMbcrwaihed  bjeach  bojr  at  the  end  of  the  lesson.  Bamt 
be  lactaded  ia  the  half  hoar,  thej  wtU  not  be  dpherinf^  much  more 

If  1^  ehihirea  are  afew  ia  aHhiB^  aad  readiag  figines*  let  them  twice 
a-daf  for  a  fortaight  laccead  In  the  ibikiwiag  maaaer.  Talce  thm 
aaeh  boja»  aad  pfOt  with  theai  as  **  hearer"  a  boj  who  can  read  figuiei 
weD,  gi?e  him  a  aet  of  A.  e.  1»  or  A.  c.  2,  and  let  him  give  a  stim  to 
each;  let  dma*  iaatead  of  adding  the  figures  together,  merely  copf 
them  oa  their  aJalrt :  whea  a  child  has  copied  all  the  figure?,  he  will 
giie  the  Ma  to  ^3bt  hearer,  who  wiH  look  at  it  while  the  other  reads  the 
figaiea  on  hia  iltte ;  of  coarse  he  wiU  he  right  or  wrong  accordiiig  as 
hia  reading  doea  or  does  not  cane^K>nd  with  the  figures  on  the  sina. 
If  at  the  cad  ol  a  fbrtmght  thew  are  able  to  copv  14  or  15  in  a  1 
they  maj  be  taaght  to  add  them  together  as  alr^dy  described ;  if 
oaa  copy  only  about  8  or  10,  let  them  go  on  the  same  way  for  anot] 
Ibctoight* 

The  alate  on  which  the  acooont  of  the  number  worked  by  each  boj 
is  kept*  should  be  ruled  to  last  a  fortnight ;  as  they  cipher  twice  a-dij. 
It  vniat  he  divided  into  20  columns,  besides  the  place  for  the  oame^ 
The  same  slate  tenres  for  an  attendance  register  i  when  a  boy  is  not  ia 
hia  plaee  to  cipher,  some  letter  accounting  for  his  absence  must  be 
placed  against  his  name.  The  boys  sit  to  cipher  in  the  same  order  is 
their  names  are  on  the  Ibt.  When  the  teacher  in  marking  in  the  suotf 
calls  out  the  "  heater *s"  name^  he  must  answer  sa  laaay  left :  the  teacher 
after  marking  the  number  draws  a  line  through  iL  It  is  necessary  to 
mark  the  number  left,  because  the  teacher  must  add  the  sums  worked 
and  left  together,  to  see  that  they  amount  to  neither  more  or  leas  than 
^0.  Should  they  exceed  50.  the  children  must  count  their  sums  over 
again  to  dit^cover  who  has  made  the  mistake ;  those  mistakes  are  soote* 
times  wilfully  made  by  boys  who  are  unaware  of  the  check.  If  they 
fall  short  of  50,  to  discover  if  any  are  really  missing ;  (or  many  chiidrd). 
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if  an  opportunity  be  alio  wed  ^  will  take  some  of  them  home  to  show 
their  friends  what  they  have  been  doing:  at  schooi  When  the  teacher 
has  marked  the  number  dune  by  each  in  the  set,  and  seen  that  they  are 
right,  he  will  say  "Take  back  the  suras  ;"  the  children  will  tlien  give 
their  sums  to  the  hearer,  who,  while  the  teacher  is  marking  in  the  next 
set,  will  count  them  over*  The  line  drawn  through  the  number  left,  re- 
minds the  teacher  that  the  boy  a^nst  whose  name  it  stands  heard  the 
sums  the  last  time,  and  that  therefore  he  must  cipher  the  next  time. 
Another  use  of  this  line  will  be  notictd  hereafter. 

Do  not»  when  the  children  are  ciphering,  trouble  them  about  the 
quality  of  the  figures  they  are  making ;  they  will  be  tr)*ing  to  work  as 
many  as  possible,  and  consequently  will  not  rehsh  any  interruption. 
Do  not  allow  the  hearer  to  say  anything  more  than  *'  right"  or  "  wrong ;" 
the  teacher  must  do  the  rest.  Do  not  allow  the  hearer  to  stop  a  boy 
in  the  middle  of  reading  his  answer,  to  tell  him  he  is  wrong,  let  him 
wait  tin  he  has  finished ;  even  though  the  first  figure  should  be  wrong. 
Let  the  teacher  be  seated  in  the  middle  of  the  class  with  a  copy  of 
the  answers  in  his  hand.  When  a  boy  cannot  discover  his  error,  let 
him  go  to  the  teacher  and  read  his  answer ;  the  teacher  will  tell  him 
which  figure  is  wrong,  and  when  necessary  show  him  how  the  mis* 
take  occurred.  The  children  must  on  no  account  be  permitted  to 
add  their  sums  aloud  or  even  in  a  wliisper;  if  speaking  to  a  child  is 
not  sufficient  to  prevent  him  from  doing  so,  take  his  sum  from  him^ 
and  do  not  allow  him  to  cipher  any  more  for  the  lej-son*  Prevent  them 
by  the  the  same  method  from  reading  their  answers  too  loudly.  When 
two  boys  finish  their  suras  at  the  same  time,  prevent  disputes  about 
which  shall  be  heard  firtt  by  some  such  rule  as  this,  that  the  boy 
nearest  the  bottom  of  the  class,  shall  in  such  cases  be  first  heard. 
llie  teacher  must,  when  he  has  a  minute  or  two  to  spare,  use  his 
copy  of  the  answers  as  a  check  upon  the  hearers ;  should  he  detect 
any  of  them  favouring  he  should  inform  the  master:  the  punish- 
ment I  should  inflict,  would  be  to  order  that  he  should  not  hear  the 
turns  again  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  Should  it  appear  from  the  hst  that 
a  boy  has  more  sums  marked  against  his  name,  when  a  particular  boy  is 
hearer  (which  you  will  discover  by  a  line  drawn  across  the  number 
left),  than  at  other  times,  inform  such  hearer  of  the  fact,  and  ask  him 
to  account  for  it;  if  he  has  been  favouring  before,  he  will  be  fearful  of 
doing  so  afterwards,  especially  if  you  tell  him  he  will  be  watched  closely 
for  the  future.  When  two  or  more  sets  are  ciphering  in  the  same  case, 
the  hearet^  will  be  checks  on  each  other.  Honesty  in  the  hearers  is 
indeed  a  most  essential  quality ;  but  with  judictuus  management  it  may 
generally  be  secured  without  severer  measures  than  those  I  have  men- 
tioned. As  a  general  rulel  would  recommend  that  all  faults  connected 
with  ciphering,  sliould  be  punished  by  suspension  from  ciphering  or 
"hearing.*'  The  master  should  frequently  remind  the  teachers,  that 
his  object  is  to  teach  the  children  and  not  to  puzzle  them,  and  there- 
fore he  should  not  be  cross  with  them,  but  tell  them  quietly  and  good- 
temperedly  where  and  how  they  are  wrong,  as  often  as  they  shall  desire 
it.  When  a  sum  contains  more  than  two  errors,  the  teacher  instead  of 
telling  where  it  is  wrong,  must  say  '*  It  is  wrong  in  more  than  two 
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\  children  are  allowed  the  free  use  of  tables  in  this  and  all  other 
p  they  require  them.     But  they  roust  on  no  account  be 
need  to  a  higher,  till  thuy  can  work  the  lower  case   with  facility 

ft  their  aid.  A.  c.  1  and  A.  c.  6  anj  the  only  exceptioot  to  thi 
next  step  in  the  syptem,  is  A.  c.  3  (addition,  case  third)- 
le  eums  contain  three  lines  with  nine  figuics  in  each  ;  as  below  : — 
L  A.  c.  a.  26 

^^  986754862 

^H  398435975 

^^  75     36637     5     8 

his  case  must  be  accompanied  with  an  extended  addition  table  com- 
ciogr  with  10  and  1  are  11,  10  and  2  are  12,  &c.,  and  continued  to 
ind  9  are  28.     When  a  child  has  a  ?um  similar  to  the  one  above, 

I  him  to  w  ork  for  the  first  time  ;  he  %vill  go  at  once  to  the  teacher. 
It  how  it  is  to  be  done.  The  teacher  should  merely  say,  "Just 
i  did  case  second,  only  you  have  three  figures  to  add  together, 
i  of  two."  He  will  then»  if  necessary*,  show  him  how  to  use  the 
5.  aad  send  him  to  his  place.  Presently,  however,  he  will  come  to 
teacher  again,  when  something  like  the  following  dialogue  will  take 
t: — 

This  column  comes  to  25  ;  how  must  I  set  it  down  ?  Teacher. 
see  yoQ  write  25  in  figures  on  your  slate;  well,  which  is  the 
id  figure  ?  C.  5.  T,  Then  put  the  5  above,  and  the  other 
mder  it.  C  Must  I  add  two  then  to  the  next  column  ?  T* 
Should  the  child  forget  this  rule,  and  come  to  the  teacher  with 
le  question  again,  he  must  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  bc- 
id  it  if*  very  probable  that  when  he  has  told  the  child  to  write  the 
in  figures  on  his  slate,  he  will  recollect  the  remainder,  and 
ito  his  place  satisfied, 
e  following  table  with  which  I  will  conclude,  the  left  hand 
contains  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the  easest,  m  the  order  in 
h,  with  my  prei«ent  experience,  I  think  they  ought  to  be  taught ; 
niddle  space  contains  a  short  description  of  the  several  cases,  and 
ight  hand  column  contains  the  least  number  a  child  should  work 
les8on  before  he  be  promoted  to  the  next  case.  I  should  be  glad 
a  column,  showing  the  time  each  case  would  occupy  a  child  w  ho 
t  six  years  of  age  ;  but  unfortunately  1  have  no  data  on  which 
c,  Dor  will  my  present  situation  afford  any.  I  recommend  the 
to  any  of  your  readers  who  may  be  disposed  to  give  the 
n  trial. 

Description.                                              No. 
Addition,  case  first.  Two  lines,  9  fig.  in  each.  No  carry- 
ing figures       ........  25 

Two  lines,  9  figure?  in  each.     Carrying  figures  admitted  25 

Three  lines,  9  figures  in  each         ....  *  25 

Six  lines,  9  figures  in  each  .         .    First  time  15 

Subtraction,  case  first.      10  fig.  in  top  line.     No  carrying 

figures  .....,,.  lid 
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xnrhether   it  begins  or  ends  a  word  or  syllable,  occupies  ro   sennble 

tinte,  but  is  merely  the  traositlon  from  one  note  to  another,  the  same  as 

tiie  shifting  of  the  fingers  on  a  flute,  piano-forte,  or  organ  :  for  instance, 

ill  the  line  "Come  let  us  join  our  cheerful  songs"  the  vowel  sounds 

occupj--  the  time  as  indicated  by  the  ellipses,  ^c,  and   the   consonants 

ittcrely  mark  the  articulation  or  tonguing  of  the  melody,  thus— 


i 


^ 


±± 


i: 


■+■ 


With  respect  to  the  use  of  the  letters  A*  B,  C,,&c.,  for  the  names 
of  the  notes  in  preference  to  solmiztitjon*  I  offer  no  opinion;  neither 
on  the  fixed  or  moveable  Do  in  the  latter  case,  I  think  every  teacher 
OQght  to  act  on  the  plan  he  find^  best  soiled  to  his  own  attainments, 
and  the  understanding  of  his  pupils.  As  my  own  method  may  not  be 
common,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  laying  it  before  you.  Although  I  have 
eome  objections  to  singing  Fa-la- la-fa-la-re-do,  yet  I  use  it»  though 
sparingly.  In  the  first  place  for  uniformity's  sake,  I  reject  the  *"l*"  in  sol, 
as  quite  unnecessary,  and  I  pronounce  the  syllables  thus  —  : 

Do  at  dOf  the  atixilinry^  verb. 

Re  „  rty,  a  beam  of  light. 

Me  4,  me,  pronoun. 

Fa  ,,  fa,  in  fall. 

So  J,  sow,  to  scatter  seed. 

La  ,t  la.  iti  lark. 

Si   „  »ec.  to  perceive. 

Thus  I  have  a  sound  distinctly  varying  for  each  note,  except  the 
Semitones;  from  which  notation  I  conceive  that  I  obtain  some  advan- 
tage!. Secondly,  I  never  sliift  the  Do,  as  1  write  all  my  elementary 
\i^*oxis  in  the  key  of  C.  major;  when  I  do  use  other  keys.  I  employ  the 
Wnrd?  of  a  psalm  or  hymn  ;  the  manual  staff  and  the  ladder  I  sometimes 
iiitioduce  for  amusement,  variety,  and  illustration. 

Your  obedient  ser\'ant, 
Thomas  P.  Hassall,  Schoolmaster, 
York,  The  Carabineers. 


Rtv,  Sir, — After  reading  with  much  interest  the  communications  of 
your  various  correspondents,  on  the  subject  of  teaching  vocal  mu!*ic  in 
•' !  tjls ;  it  is  not  my  intention  to  insist  upon  any  system,  as  being  deeid- 
;  the  best,  but  being  acquainted  with  both  the  systems  in  question, 
1  uish  to  offer  a  fevv  general  remarks.  Perhaps  the  system  is  good  or 
bad,  very^  much  in  proportion  to  the  ability  of  the  pers?on  who  teaches 
it.  If  the  teacher  has  to  learn  over  night  what  he  is  to  teach  on  the 
morrow,  he  will  make  hut  a  sorry  job  of  it :  but  if  he  is  well  acquainted 
with  music  himself,  and  has  been  used  to  teaching,  I  doubt  not  but  he 
would  teach  others  well,  if,  strictly  speaking,  he  followed  neither  one 
iystem  nor  the  other.  One  system  may  be  supL'rior  to  the  other  in  some 
points,  and   in  others  inferior ;  and  yet  taken  as  a  whole,  one  may  be 
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Ibc  if  I  wen  asiked  uhich  I  tibo^ 

i^  Ur.  HnlUh'e  ;  ibr  his  atuBCitM 

^  ■Miiiilljr  help  to  fix    tiiofe  intenill 

^  «fl  ^  &  |i0»o«i  VfTT  little  good  IB 

flCTfect  mud  iisperfeel 

iteynds  witli  kis  tow^ 

in  «ebool»,  is  to  pciK 

pftrtof  Oittr  chturh  Mtritt. 

ii  aow.  ettlier  altogetluT  uf- 

»  too  trae.    Aopii 

tiie  dbcxml  serrice  pGrfomied  It 

t^  olkednl,  without   ever  dteus- 

I  bov  tiiAC  it  caD  be  dotx^  if  peo- 

tf  iftA  ww§  ft  fitde*  Viit  periia|i»  the  cksiJ- 
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I  tiixok,  if  ft  ckigyniaa 
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will  be  ckae.     Of  course  I  aa  sot 

(MUll)  i.hiiii  i>  vliefv  two  or  three  huodm^ 

«f  hmui^  to  itBg,  bot  of  those  viUiei 

Older  to  leuii  toperfonn  thechoroi 

Thi^  part  of  my  ktttf 

of  twrjiing  focal  music  in  echooli: 

ii  the  same  purpoie*  Ibr  if  we  only  teich 

tioK  to  elapse  before  wf  see 

Bftt  if  we  Sseacb  ai!ti!ts  ns  well  ii 
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it  wosld  be  well  to  lei  hixn  go  to  tome  class  to  I 
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taiiight*  once  or  twice  a  wvek  if  therre  is  ooe  tiear  eoougb.  (It  mkj 
be  there  is  an  evening  class  near).  He  could  then  teach  his  icfaool* 
&Qd  an  evening  class  also.  ITie  clergyman  mi^bt  then  get  a  few 
«tcady  men  to  come,  and  they  with  the  boys  above  mentioned  ^hoald 
form  the  evening  class.  They  fhould  practise  t^^-ice  a-week,  aboat  an 
hour  mid  half  each  time.  The  9y&tem  taught  i*  not  of  so  mudi  cun- 
•equence.  as  a  steady  perseverance  in  the  matter.  I  recommend  tiih 
plun  the  more,  because  I  have  known  it  tried  and  attendeil  with  givat 
ftucceas.  Tlib  subject  might  be  fpoken  upon  at  great  kn^  ;  but  fear- 
ing: tiiat  I  shall  occupy  too  much  of  your  valuable  Journal,  I  will  con- 
clude those  remarks  with  an  earnest  wish,  that  either  Mr.  Turner,  or 
Mr.  HuUah,  or  both,  may  be  able  to  put  matters  on  a  better  footing  than 
jh^y  are  on  at  present,  I  am.  Rev.  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

Wilmcote.  J.  BBTtsrvTT. 


SPEeCH  OF  LORD  WHARNCLIPre.  THE  LORD  PEESmENT 
OF  THE  COUNCIL 

DBLIVgRED    AT    aAltXt1,IT«    OCT.    1844. 

io  WiiAasfcufre  then  rase  and  said*  '^LuUevand  GenfkRiefi»  the  retolutioQ  which 
I  have  juft  ptased  conclude*  the  bu&incaa  of  the  d§j;  but  before  we  separmtc  I  am  very 
nous  to  iddivn  to  the  roceiing  ■  few  i*ord»  upon  the  present  tute  of  the  queitioni 
'i  regird  both  to  church  accommoclAtion,  and  to  ihe  edudtion  of  the  poor;  and 
►  to  take  this  opportunity  of  explaining  what  government  have  done — what  their 
1%  are — ai  well  as  what  the  objtfcti  of  parliament  have  been  in  voting  money 
both  th€»C  purpuses  ;  and  finally,  to  remind  you  how  to  obtain,  and  to  inatjuct 
how  to  make  use  of  the  «uma  so  granted.  And  first,  with  respect  to  churcbea. 
P  now  come  to  thit  of  education  ;  and,  standing  in  the  situation  in  which  I  do, 
_^  oored  by  Her  M^esty  with  the  soperintendence  of  that  department — for  i  d«- 
fiartment  it  may  now  be  called — to  which  the  education,  or  rather  the  mouia  which 
are  suppJicd  by  parliament  for  the  education  of  the  people  is  committed,  I  am  amdottt 
to  aay  a  few  words  upon  that  subject ;  and  I  very  much  wish  that  there  were  a 
greater  number  of  persons  present  here,  that  a  larger  number  of  the  iuhabtiants  oC 
Ihi*  difttrict  might  hear  what  £  have  to  amy.  I  say  this,  because,  undoubtedly,  there ^ 
Are  ^reat  misapprehensions  abroad  upon  the  subject.  There  art  misappreheiisi 
la  the  lint  place,  as  to  the  objects  for  which  parliament  have  voted  the  sum  whic 
I  the  disposal  of  the  Cotnmtttee  of  Council  for  Education.  The  n^isapprehcntiont 
1  greater,  perhaps,  with  respect  to  the  objects  which  the  Committee  of  Council 
I  view,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  will  carry  into  effect  the  wishes  and  in- 
t  of  parliament.  Vou  arc  ail  aware,  that  up  to  a  very  late  date,  nothing  waa 
Uted  by  parliament  towards  the  education  of  the  people.  It  was  left  entirely 
maiden  e^orts  of  individuoJs;  and  1  am  sorry  to  say,  that  the  result  of  that 
at  the  ttnte  of  educntion  in  the  greater  part  of  England  is  lamentable  in  the 
r*t  think  that  in  tliis  particular  district  it  can  be  said  to  have  been 
rior  a  conditttm  as  in  some  other  portions  of  the  kingdom.  We 
r  gii^ater  portion  of  the  poor  hereabouts,  and  still  further  to  the 
"^rd,  arr  c due (i ted  to  a  certain  degree.  They  can  most  of  them  read  and 
-m..  .^tr»,r  md  many  of  them  can  go  through  certain  rules  of  arithmetic; 
ktnd,  the  absence  of  that  kind  of  knowledge,  even  to  that  ex- 
r  classes,  it  lamenUble  and  frightful.  I  think,  therefore,  it 
ua**ui*  lit  to  interfere,  and  to  gi%'e  something  towards  the  education  of 
-0,  the  duty  nf  a  paternal  government  to  propose  it  to  parliament ; 
tn  'Hi  it  was  cheerfully  acceeded  to*    The  first  grant 

I  ar  1836  i — I  may  be  wrong  as  to  llvt  '^eai.bttVX 
yunted  to  £20,000.     A  smaU  turn,  indeed,  Xo  »ai\»X 

7. 
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*ftfi  rwpect  to  the  propriety  of  such  appointment ;  und,  on  the  part  of  the  estab- 
lUhed  church,  it  was  stiitcd  that  the  effect  of  the  appointment  of  those  inspectors 
would  he  to  throw  the  whole  system  of  education  into  the  hands  of  the  privy  counclU 
and  that  they  had  no  security  that  the  Commiitee  of  Council  would,  in  fact,  be  inera* 
bers  of  the  estabUshcd  church.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  60  to  guard  the  ap- 
pomtroent  of  inspector  as  that  no  improper  person  should  be  placed  in  that  office* 
Alter  much  discussion  it  was  arranged  that  the  persons  to  be  appointed  inspectors 
ahouJd  be  subject,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  approval  of  the  archbishop  of  each  pro- 
vince,  and  that  no  long  a»  they  had  the  confidence  of  the  archbishop  within  whose 
province  they  acted,  they  should  continue  inspectors.  That  each  inspector  «houid 
be  appointed  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  with  the  approbation  of  the  archbishop. 
if  the  archbip^hop  should  at  any  time  afterwards  declare  his  disapprobation  of 
conduct  of  any  inspector,  and  require  his  removal,  he  shouid  be  removed  by  the 
mittee  of  Council  from  the  office. 

think  jou  will  see  that  this  gives  to  the  established  church  the  greatest  security 

*t  the  danger  that  was  apprehended,     1  mention  it  becftuse  there  has  been  ^reat 

lousy  upon  that  subject.     A  notion  has  got  abroad  amon?  the  clergy,  I  am  sorry 

to  smy,  that  the  object  of  the  Committee  of  Council  is  to  get  possession  of  and  to 

^  ___.  .,  ,    .  t    1       .^j^^^^^j^  q|-  ^j^p  people.     They  urge  that  they  (the  clergy)  are  the 

of  the  church  whose  duty  it  is  to  give  religious  instruction  to 

_„,,..  A  secular  instruction,  without  religious  instruction,  is  of  no  value; 

mud  that,  therefore,  the  church  has  a  sort  of  right  to  conduct  the  universal  education 

of  the  people  of  this  country.     Now  that  would  be  true,  perhaps,  if  all  the  persons 

In  this  country  professed  the  establtshtd  religion;  but,  unfortunately,  that  is  not 

the  case.     We  all  know  how  rife  dissent  is ;  moreover,  we  see,  yearly  and  monthly, 

new  sects  arising,  some  of  which,  more  or  less,  detach  persons  from  the  church  of 

Eiagland;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole  body  of  dissenters  from  the 

.-i.i.r.i.  of  Lngland  is  a  very  considerable  one.     Now  they  all,  undoubtedly,  con- 

tuwards  these  grants.     Every  man,  whether  churchman  or  diEsefiler,  pays 

-  out  of  which  this  fund  is  to  be  provided;  and,  therefore,  they  are  to  be 

■  vii  in  this  mutter;  and  this  being  so,  t  don't  thmk  that  the  clergy  of  the 

jj\  set  up  a  right  to  teach  those  persons  who  do  nut  belong  lo  the  church  of 

are  ministers.     It  was,  therefore,  thought  necessary,  in  some  degree  to 

nst  that;  and  the  result  was,  that  parliament,  when  it  voted  the  money, 

the  grants  should  be  made,  not  only  to  schools  in  connection  with  the 

eut  and  the  National  School  Society,  but  also  to  schools  in  connection  with 

ih  and  Foreign  School  Society  ;  a  society  which  differs,  undoubtedly,  from  the 

il  Society  in  seveml  respects,  and  especiaJly  in  this :  that  the  National  Society 

the  catechism  to  be  taught  in  the  schouU  connected  with  it;  whereas  the 

id  Foreign  School  Society,  while  it  inculcates  the  necessity  of  reading  and 

in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  does  not  admit  of  a  catechi^vm  of  any  de- 

As   I   have  stated,  the  Church  received  a  security  with  regard  to  the 

in  the  arrangement  that  no  person  can  be  appointed  as  inspector  by  the 

of  Privy  Council,  without  the  opprobation  of  the  archbishop  of  the  pro- 

which  he  acts  ;  nor  can  he  continue  his  duties,  though  so  appointed,  if  the 

top  should  at  any  time  declare  his  disnpprob&tion  of  that  person.     Now, 

and  Foreign  School  Society  had  no  security  upon  this  subject ;  yet  it  has 

I,  tnd  I  mention  the  statement  now  for  the  purpose  of  explanation,  that 

y  had  received  more  favour  from  the  Committee  of  Council  in  this  respect 

the  church.     An  inspector  was  appointed  for  the  schools  in  connection  with 

Bnti  Ji  and  Foreign  School  Society;  that  in^pectort  a  man  with  whom  I  am 

juainted.  a  most  excellent,  a  most  valuable  man,  a  member  of  the 

.rland,  in  the  course  of  his  inspection  undoubtedly  alarmed  the  members 

♦"•  UiUtib  and  Foreign  School  Society :  they  conceived  that  his  object  was  to  cry 

^•**ir  mode  of  educating  their  children,  and  that  he  was  endeavouring  lo  force 

•n   his  own  favourite  modes  of  education.     Nothing  could  be  more  un- 

4icercly  belicYc;  but  as  this  feeling  extended  itself  among  them,  they, 

rjiv  rts  to  the  appointment  of  the  inspectors,  naturally  looked  for 

'  iiat  which  the  church  had  received.     They  co«vp\W\^\t4 -,  M\\f^ 

t  a  i^erson  may  not  be  appointed  v^ho,  b^  U\e  wode  \ti  ^V\c\v 

,cti<m,  will  hurt  our  society,  aiid  prcYent  u«  Irotiv  cArrjvtv^  Qvrt. 


■^ 
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OQT  rlrvt  «nf) 


We  saidU  '*  ^> 


»  Hf*rtlv    ?irTn,.i-.   Tijifki 


until  r,i.'«ry\i'  to 


Uic  tppomttnt  tor:  th»t  the  1 

thAt  ifkstr%d  ot  thing  to  injure  " 

power,  cirr  lite  tchiHiU  m  ci^nnection  witli  it,  hii  ou^Ut^  ati  thie  uiuUitiy,  Ui  tk)  rrcr]F 

thinf;  be  cmn  tr>  ftreti'^iHfn  that  i?>flu^ni^  i*m!  to  support  the  vR'kty ;*     Th»  wort? 


They  t)Kji}£ lit  »^  '-v.v  rti^t* 


^3 


fiottfidcncr    - 
To  thftt 

society  sliould  have  MJitie  iiispt^tofs  to  h 

•oni  m  wfmm  thn?  societi,  .,  and  upon  who- 

t  htTC  toi  ition  hai  got  iituoiid,  e*p<M:iaUy  ai: 

there  i«  u  i  in  the  Committee  of  Council  ^ 

the  direct i^-Mi  ..J.  i.m      ■  - -^    •  ,  <  *i  -  ■'  -  i       - 

dicnte  a  dt^{^H)rttion  ' 

Novr^  i  won't  enter  i:  , 

•ure  of — th«t  if  the  t>c^»j>le  who  prot^  t  the  e»tfit 

be  tvught,  the  derpy  are  the  initrun-  ich  the  e«l> 

be  carried  on.  They  are  the  parties  with  v.  Lam  the  bulk  of  t 
constantly  in  communication;  they  are  always  on  the  spot — ^ 
between  the  higher  cIrmcs 'and  the  lower  datac* — they  are  ti 
per«>ni  of  education  uid  talent — they  have  influence  not  only  \m 
But  with  the  upper  classea,  and,  whatever  may  be  said  of  tht 
country  gentlemen,  or  of  tradesmen,  in  the  cause  of  education,  1  »ay  that  a 
business  of  the  clcrg)'  to  be  zealous  in  that  cause.  I  say  timt  if  educotion  is 
carried  on  at  all,  it  is  absurd  to  think  that  you  must  not  make  the  clergy  the 
means  of  carrying  it  on.  I  can  assure  you  that  there  is  no  ground  for  this  j 
of  the  privy  council  in  this  respect.  There  can  be  no  ground  for  supposinj^ thst 
privy  coimdl  are  desirous  to  oust  the  clergy  of  what  must  be  coosidered  as  psrt  flf 
their  duty  ;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  council  to  see  that  the  money  voted  hypsrlii' 
ment  is  properly  applied,  and  so  applied  as  to  carry  out  the  objects  for  whidi  it  sv 
voted ;  and  no  one  can  ever  think  that  })iirliJiment  will  continue  to  vote  mofiej 
unless  they  have  some  assurance  that  the  results  will  be  such  as  they  hoped  for  vit^o 
the  money  was  voted.  With  this  view  it  ts.  that  we  have  appointed  four  additiooil 
inspectors,  with  the  perfect  concurrence  of  the  archbishops,  and  at  their  request  s» 
well  as  that  of  the  National  Society.  1  have  endeavoured  to  eitpl&in  these  inattentfr 
you  as  fully  as  I  can,  because,  as  I  have  said,  there  have  been  great  misapprebcnioM 
upon  the  subject,  and  i  know  that  things  have  been  said  which  have  no  fooiwii*i<»» 
the  effect  of  which  I  trust  that  what  I  have  stated,  speaking  with  the  authortty  •Itc^ 
my  station  gives  me,  may,  in  a  great  measure,  tend  to  remove. 

But  there  are  some  other  points  to  which  it  may  be  well  to  advert ;  siulaotM 
with  respect  to  the  aid  and  assistance  which  is  to  be  given  to  the  oornul  schools 
you  are  aware  that  normal  schools  arc  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  eduatinf 
persons  who  are  intended  for  the  office  of  schoolmaster  ;  an  obi^-  ^  » -^*  ,.►  ruir?>j>T 
in  every  point  of  view.  Nothing  is  more  deplorable  than  tVu 
[speaking  generally)  of  the  schoolmasters  who  affect  or  pretenfl 
No  system  of  education — no  efforts  for  education  can  be  of  much  value,  im^i 
shall  have  masters  who  shall  be  able  to  combitie  the  improvi»ment  of  th?  mowJ 
religious  knowledge  of  their  pupils,  as  well  as  of  their  m 
cduc&tion  they  may  impart.  If  their  art  of  carrying  on  th 
and  the  management  of  young  people,  shall  be  such  as  tu  rii.i.u..  lU^^u 
then  may  we  trust  that  they  will  be  able  to  give  them  an  education  which 
them  good  men  and  good  subjects.  No  pains  that  can  be  taken  are  too 
this  matter.  I  wish  1  could  say  that  the  business  of  a  schoolmaster  could' 
called  a  profession.  1  wish  that  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  the  p<^i 
country  could  see  in  the  situation  of  the  schoolmaster  a  situv 
might  hope  to  arrive,  and  which  would  not  only  afford  them  a  di 
raise  them  m  the  scale  of  society  to  a  station  which  the  importiuu  nan  iv\i 
their  hands  seems  to  require.  This  must  be  done  by  degrees ;  and  yet,  perhspa,  thi«* 
is  no  object  more  important.     Towards  this  object  the  Comniitte*  of  Council  In** 
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I  eofialdertble  ftsiistance.  Thev  have  given  the  Nationni  Societ)^  £5,000  towards 
uililin^r  4  Donnol  school ;  and  thej^have  given  £1,000  a>ycar  towards  the  maintenance 
[that  schooj.  They  have  given — (I  am  speaking  only  of  wliat  has  been  done  in 
and) — they  have  given  £3,000  towards  a  building  for  a  training  school  at  York, 
f  they  hfive  given  a»  much  for  a  building  in  the  county  of  Chciter;  and  there  arc 
lona  now  under  consideration,  of  which  I  shaU  say  nothing.  They  have 
tic  British  and  Foreign  Society,  the  surn  of  ^5,000  for  their  building; 
ir  ittaioteiiance  of  their  schools  £750  a-ycar ;  the  relative  proportions  of 
OU  and  £750  having  in  point  of  fact,  been  calculated  upon  the  number  of  maa- 
I  that  each  of  those  toctetie*  intended  to  educate.  And  here  I  may  take  the  op- 
portunity of  saying  that  I  was  very  much  surprised  recently  to  read  in  a  newspaper 
that  a  rev.  gentleman  had  stated,  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  east  riding  of  this  county, 
that  it  was  true  that  the  Committee  of  Council  had  given  ^^3,500  towards  building  a 
JDOirnml  ichool  at  York ;  but  that  they  had  given  £750  a-year  to  the  British  and  Fo- 
reign School  Society,  and  had  refused  to  give  anytiiing  to  the  National  Society.  Now 
such  a  gentleman,  before  he  states  things  in  a  public  meeting,  f^hould  be  quite  sure 
of  hia  facta.  And  what  did  this  declaration  produce?  It  elicited  from  another  rev. 
gentleman  who  was  present  at  that  meeting  the  impassioned  observation,  **  I  never 
lieard  of  such  conduct  in  ray  life/*  Now  I  would  entreat  gentlemen,  clergymen  es- 
pecially, before  they  make  charges  of  that  description,  to  inform  themselves  of  the 
re«l  state  of  the  caae  ;  to  take  the  trouble  of  writing  to,  or  of  inquiring  of,  those 
veho  know  something  about  the  matter*  and  not  throw  out  tho*e  insinuations  and 
groundUsa  imputations.  I  trust  that,  after  what  1  have  said,  these  accusations  of  a 
partiality  hostile  to  the  established  church  may  not  be  repeated,  at  least  within  the 
county  in  which  we  are  now  met.  The  object  of  the  Committee  of  Council  of  Edu- 
cation is  to  accomplish  that  which  parliamciit  has  declared  to  be  its  object ;  that  ob- 
ject is  not  to  educate  only  those  who  are  connected  with  the  established  chtjrch  but 
.oUiem  It  i»  not  only  to  give  education  pointed  out  by  the  church  of  England,  but 
flns  of  education  to  other  persons  who  have  means,  and  are  willing 
rrora  their  means  to  the  education  of  the  poor  of  their  respective 
i'.K-^^  these  are  the  subjects,  upon  which  1  was  anxious  to  say  a  few  words. 
Mid  already  that  1  regret  that  there  are  not  more  present  to  hear  me.  1 
i  that  every  clergyman  in  this  district  had  been  now  present ;  I  wish  that  every 
;  who  has  at  heart  the  education  of  the  people  of  this  country  could  hear  rae ;- 
^1  could  remove  from  each  of  their  minds  any  thing  like  a  feeling  of  jealoujjy  of 
9wers  and  proceedings  of  the  privy  council  in  respect  to  education.  All  that 
ommittee  desire,  is  to  act  cordially  with  the  clergy  in  this  matter.  Their  object 
I  give  education  to  the  people,  religious  in  the  first  place,  and  secular  also — and, 
I  respect  to  those  schools  that  are  connected  with  the  established  church,  to  da 
r  only  with  the  consent  of  the  clergy,  but  with  their  active,  with  their  willing, 
I  their  free  co-operation.  Perhaps  you  will  excuse  me  for  saying  a  little  more 
'\  the  subject  of  schoolmasters.  I  have  already  stated  the  grcnt  want  of  proper 
^cient  schoolmasters  that  now  eitists.  It  is  a  want  that  is  daily  increasing, 
DpoD  which  we  have  the  most  clamorous  claims  upon  us  for  assistance.  What 
^balli  bi*  able  to  do,  or  what  persons  may  expect  us  to  do,  I  cannot  say ;  but  no 
person  i»  rtjore  convinced  than  I  aoij  that,  upon  the  improvement  of  your  school- 
outers,  doe*  in  fact  depend  the  improvement  of  education*  We  have  done  some- 
^^b.  By  the  last  order  of  the  council  upon  the  subject,  we  havt*  agreed  to  do 
^Hkhlng  towards  building  schoolmasters'  houses.  That  is  a  great  point.  In  order 
^^■a  schi>olniaster  should  be  held  in  proper  re^rd  and  respect,  and  that  ht*  should 
^H  the  rsnlc  and  station,  which  I  have  already  stated  I  think  it  desirable  that  he 

^Bu* f  nxn  of  opinion  that  he  ought  to  be  provided  with  a  suitable  residence — 

^Bd  means  too  large,  so  as  to  exalt  him  too  much  in  tlie  scale  of  society  ; 

^^^w^^^  be  taken  out  of  a  cottage  and  put  into  a  decent  residence,  which 
^^H|ftM^ta|bitGd  to  mnke  those  persons  of  the  classes  lower  than  himself,  inclined 
^^^^l^^^per  feeling  of  respect  for  the  schoolmaster  who  teaches  their  children* 
^^Kd  not,  after  what  I  have  said,  assure  you  that  the  great  object  1  have  at  heart  if, 
^^Kin  the  perfortnance  of  the  duty  I  am  called  upon  to  perform,  no  act  of  mine 
^^B  give  good  ground  for  jealousy  or  ill  feeling  to  any  class  or  to  any  person, 
^Bther  churchman  or  dissenter. 
^Hm  ft  churchman^  from  a  strong  feelin*^  that  the  church  of  England  contains 
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I  doctrines  infinitely  superior  to  ^ny  others  that  have  ever  been  pTomulgitd  uyA 

jtarth;  that  they  are  the  doctrines  of  our  Saviour;  that  they  are  the  doctiintt 

j Which  will  lead  to  our  etcrnn.1  salvation;  end  for  those  reosons  I  am  a  it«dj,i 

'  itaunch  churchman-     But  1  cannot  h^lp  feeling  that  others  arc  at  liberty  to  judgdct 

themselves  upon  this  question,  and  that  there  may  be  persons  who  may  conscKO- 

tiously  feel  that  they  cannot  agree  with  me  in  my  opinion.     1  am  not,  therefore,  lo 

shut  them  out  from  all  education  ;  1  am  not  to  say  to  them,  '"  Though  pailisnvent 

has  voted  a  sura  of  money  for  the  education  of  the  jieoplc,  I  will  not  give  yoa  inj 

part  of  it,  although,  in  fact,  you  contribute  part  of  it  in  the  first  in^Tince."    Vn9t 

m  the  grounds  upon  which  I  shall  act  in  my  oflice.     1  do  entreat  the  clergy  toco-- 

operate  cordially  with  us ;  and  if  they  will  do  so,  t  do  not  fear  that  in  prDCtwrfl 

time  the  people  of  the  country  in  which  we  live  will  become  the  bcit  tnd  mn^  | 

religiouftly  educated  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

CytxatU  from  C|argftf. 

DtOCESE   OF   CHESTEK, 

The  circumstance  to  whicb  1  would  uext  allude,  in  rcfercnoc  lo  onrrhrigliM 
prospects,  relnles  to  the  important  suhject  ui  e«lucatioD.  The  state  of  ednt^M 
tioQ  ua^i  been  low  and  unsatisfuctory  in  the  exirtnne^  It  is  niclancliolT  ti>  w*J 
fleet  that  the  exact  return,  funnshed  since  we  last  met  by  our  diocesso 
epecior,  pves  an  avcnij^e  of  six  ptT  cent,  only  under  daily  education  in 
runil  districts,  and  in  the  populous  towns  not  half  that  number "•  '["Tii*  I 
uuinber  h  partly  accounted  for  by  tbe  .<ihort  period  duriujkr  wlneh  the  cbiltlrt 
lire  retained  at  school,  avcraj^inp:  nearer  two  years  than  ten.  And  in  nijuij  I 
the  tow^ns,  we  tbankfiilly  acknowledg^e  that  the  deficiency  uf  daily  eduitatioQ il 
in  some  deg^ree  conipcnsatrd  hy  tlie  excellence  of  tlie  sunday  Wltin^ly  Hal 
aller  tnaking  cverv  alJawance,  it  must  be  owned  that  under  ciilnn 
these  there  is  no  lair  tiiid  of  the  effect  of  education  ;  and  that  it 
fend  out  a  youthful  gcnemlion  into  the  daiipers  and  temptJitiuns  vi  tin'  f^"^^^i 
with  nu  more  of  moral  or  menial  discipline,  no  better  religious  eullttrc,t'^"^ 
can  be  bestowed  in  two  short  years* 

I  contemplate,  therefore,  wiili  feelint^s  of  sanguine  hope^  the  gTatiiVifi^  f«< 
that  educalitin  is  makinp;^  a  mpid  prog^ress  throug^houi  tliose  parts  of  tbe  <lw 
cese  where  it  has  heretofore  been  most  deficient.  The  unexampfcd  liberaiil 
by  which  the  funds  of  the  National  Society  have  been  replenished  luis  caablfdl 


•  "The  gross  amount  of  children  attending  day  schotds  in  the  dio 
Confining  our  observations  to  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  the  numb' 
education  is  about  three  and  three-fifths  per  cent,  on  the  whoJe  popii.uLi..,,. 
genei^l  state  of  church  educntion  In  sunday  and  daily  schools  stands  thus; — 
Daily  schools         .         .         912;       scholars         .         .  T4,a90 

Sunday  schools     .         .  983;       scholars         .         .        133, r^."^ 

Add  to  the  sunday  scholars  those  day  scholars  who  do  not  attend  on  Sundsys,! 
whole  number  will  be  about  155,000,  out  of  a  population  of  2,072,000,  or  7^  per  eel 
It  is  imiJorlant  to  remark,  that  daily  education  is  exactly  in  proportion  toth«  amoa^ 
of  pastoiid  superintendence.  In  fifteen  large  towns,  having  an  average  population  ^ 
7,5€0  to  each  of  120  incumbencies,  the  number  of  schools  is  190,  and  of  *cholap 
26,405,  out  of  a  population  of  921,000.  In  132  places,  where  each  incumbent  h^ 
a  population  exceedinj;  3,000,  the  number  of  i^chools  is  291,  and  of  scholars  23,33$^ 
out  of  a  population  of  711,000.  In  302  places,  where  the  incumbents  have  (tvt0 
than  3,000  persons  under  their  charge,  the  number  of  schools  is  431,  of  scholtn' 
24,6.'iO,  out  of  a  population  of  430,000,  Ko  one  who  has  w*atched  the  progress  ot 
the  church  for  the  last  few  years  will  be  surpriatrj  ni  this  statement:  he  will  haft 
obscncd  that  every  new  church,  most  frcqutntly  in  the  year  succeeding  its  consccfv 
tion,  is  provided  with  its  set  of  schools/'— i?i*/>arr  qf  the  Diocetan  Bwtrd  ©/T*  " 
Hvn,  1843,  p.  9. 
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to  Aipplj  such  encoumtrinic;  assistance  U>  local  i*IT<irts,  that  day  ttcliooU  are 
likely  to  become  imiversal.  Fresh  means  of  education  have  heen  provided, 
dariug'  the  interval  of  our  asseniblitio:,  by  the  errclion  ol'  additional  »c1»(k>1 
rooTDfi,  10  about  tweoiy  ihiaisand  scholars :  i.e.,  to  twenty  pt^r  cent  up<ro  tlie 
Dopulation  which  we  may  suppose  has  grown  up  within  that  period  to  the  age 
for  profiting  by  them. 

It  may  ^>e  objected,  that  education  is  no  new  thinf; :  that  national  schools 
have  existed  (or  a  whole  generation  i  and  that  we  have  uo  right  to  h>ok  for  a 
lestiU  in  future  which  has  not  been  produced  already. 

We  have  Icamt,  however,  from  past  cxperiencts  that  schools  may  exist,  witli 
tttj  little  of  real  education  :  very  little  of  that  culture  which  briiij^s  the  minil 
into  a  new  state,  and  prepares  it  for  iuipressions  of  ^t>od  which  may  be  strong 
enough  to  rcsi-^t  temptation,  and  maintain  a  courtie  of  riglitcousnt-ss,  sobriety, 
&Bd  ^ndlines^^.  That  our  school*.  ha\e  been  usefalTas  far  as  ibey  have  liitherio 
proceeded,  it  would  be  uureasunahle  to  doubt :  that  thty  are  capable  iH  bccom- 
mg"  far  more  us^eful,  it  is  impossible  to  deny.  I  believe  thai  we  have  tuken  the 
right  step,  in  apjtlyinK"  our. selves  to  the  t'ducatiun  of  masters  as  preparulury  to 

^ education  ot  children.  And  I  look  to  the  training  college,  now  huppily 
dished  at  Chester,  and  able  to  scud  fortli  iLs  thiily  masters  annually  to 
ly  the  schools  now  building-,  and  demanded  by  our  increasini^  population, 
It  one  of  die  bright  stars  iu  our  present  prospect :  one  of  the  premises 
<m  which  t  (ound  my  hopeful  calculations.  Fur  the  people  tlieniselves 
readily  appreciate  the  nature  of  tlie  education  offered  thLra.  After  all, 
their  indifference  to  cductition  has  hitbcito  been  tlic  chief  cause  of  their 
wunt  of  education*  Many  of  our  natioual  schools  have  lanp^uisbed  for 
lack  of  scholars,  in  the  midst  of  an  illiterate  population.  When  once  it  h 
peTccived  tbiit  schools  are  really  tellinir  upon  the  habits  of  the  scholar*; ;  that 
the  children  thntuph  the  eflVct  <if  moral  discipline  are  bccoinin^  orderlvT  obe- 
dient, and  intelligent:  the  school  fills  as  naturally  as  water  rises  in  the  cliannel 
iwben  the  sjirin^  receives  a  frrsb  supply.  The  lljirty  masters  who  (irst  left  our 
tminiuix  colle^^e,  found  in  tlieir  respective  schools  an  aggregate  of  1,400  uchulars* 
By  the  close  of  the  first  year  the  1,400  had  jiwelled  to  i2,400,— C/iarye  af  the 
Bukop  of  Chester,  1844, 

^^  THE    CLEBOTMAN    THE   PROPER    IXSPECTOR    OF  TlIE    SCHOOL, 

And  here,  my  reverend  brethren,  you  must  suffer  ibe  word  of  exhort-ition. 
Tlicre  is  a  part  of  education  which  tbebesi  ji to iVs signal  master  can  hardly  give, 
and,  without  which,  all  that  he  can  oi^e  will  be  of  small  avail.  He  prepares 
the  soil  in  which  you  may  sow  tlie  seed  with  a  reasonable  hope  of  its  sj^ringing 
up  and  flourishing.  1  am  far  from  advising  the  clergymuri  to  become  the 
master,  even  the  quasi  master^  of  ll)e  schnol :  the  care  of  the  rising  generation 
must  not  rob  their  parents  of  that  which  is  due  to  them.  But  if  the  schoo]  is  to 
be  effective  ibr  its  great  and   iTuportaut  purposes,  he  must  be  the  assiduous 

»|or,  the  *igiUnl  inspector  of  the  school  in  all  its  departmeuts. — IhitL 
'  THE    CLEROYMAX    THE   PBOPEft    KELIOIOL^S    IN'STBCCTOB* 

ind  that  ^'riptural  instruction,  which  is  ibe  mainspring  of  the  whole, 
must  do  more  than  superintend  :  if  it  is  to  be  usefully  inculcated  at  all, 
ibc  work  must  be  his  own,  by  a  regular  and  settled  system.  1  hope  that  I 
Bm  not  unmindful  of  tlie  lahfjurs  required  froiri  the  clergy  of  this  diocese.  I 
liope  tliat  I  shall  never  be  insensible  to  the  faithfulness 'with  which  they  are 
generally  discharged-  But  one  thing  is  yet  lacking;  one  labju  must  still  be 
added  to"  those  which  you  have  hit!iert{»  undertaken,  unless  you  are  already  in 
the  habit  of  bestowing  tliis  coustint  attention  to  your  schools.  What  other 
labour  can  be  ntade  tu  bear,  at  once,  upon  so  large  a  proportion  of  your  peo- 
In  the  school,  we  ought  to  expect  that  a  tentli,  or  it  may  be  even  a  larger 
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'•■  ^Vf*  ymmir  imcl  tbe  unedtuateii  is  oiiemode  of  obtaining  tliat  dif- 
of  reurliin^  iiwl  interesting^  Oic  ij^   'Jr  of  the  mote  edurntecl 
v..  ..k  yeats.     It  shows  the  mv>\  ot"  .vldih^'  line  to  line.     It  shows 
hd  of  takintr  nothing:  *or  pfruiilefl,  in  rct^urd  to  inielH^a'nce  in  the  beiircrs, 
makiT!"^  sun   til  It  w«>  are  understood.     It  ftcqnainis  us  wiih  errors  which 
!  ^'i'  tid  could  hardly  have  been  Antieijiritttl.     It  bahiln- 

to  \\f  ii  of  scripture  by  scripture*     It  familiarise^!  us  to  the 

Bniftiec  ot  illustmtion.  Whoever  is  the  best  adept  in  hU  these  various 
1  be  the  be*^t  teacher  in  the  pulpit  as  well  as  in  the  school ;  and  will 
My  practise  there  those  lessons  which  be  has  himself  l^nnvt,  unawnres^ 
le^ichinjr  others.  Tbe  probability  is,  that  the  nitjst  ns*,iduo\is  ciiteohist 
e  the  TOOst  eflective  preacher;  and  tbtre  may  be  a  reason  not  always 
I  on  by  thoi^e  who  have  left  the  fact  on  record/why  of  all  the  laiionis  of 
jlfnistry,  those  hours  have  been  tbe  most  profitable  which  they  had  spent 
^^hising, — Ibid. 


SoctimenU* 


KtHOOL   filTE   ACT, 

Act  to  iiecurc  (he  t&rms  on  which  Grants  are  nmtle  hij  Uer  Majesty^  out 
Partiarmnfari/  Grant  for  thf  eflueatwTt  of  thf  Poor ;  and  to  explain  the 
the  Fifth  Ytar  of  Ukc  Rei^n  of  Her  present  3Iajcsti/^  for  iht  convei/ance 
}forS€hooi*.       *  [UHA  Jw/y,  1844.] 

AX)«)  wi  PTiMo  F/r  OCTAVO  vurroni^  regi>-.f., — cap.  xxxvil 

%t  ttrtnx  and  eonditiimjt  ftpon  trhich  pari iainen tar f/  aid  hax  Itf^n  ^it^en 
I  the  building  <if  achoolg  secured  upon  the  fite. — Whereas,  durin^f  several 
1st  past  divers  sums  of  money  have  been  *^nted  by  Farliiimentto  Her 
f,  to  be  applied  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  Ibc  education  of  the  poor 
It  Brilitin,  and  similar  ^Tsints  uvay  bitcaftcr  he  made:  and  whererm  Her 
;j  hath  appointed  a  committee  of  her  council  to  receive  applications  for 
e  from  such  grants,  and  to  rt.nort  thereon,  and  to  advit^e  ncr  as  to  the 
nl  conditions  njHm  which  sucli  assistitnce  shsill  be  ^rntnled,  and  many 
^rtf^  have  been  made,  and  apmo\ed  of  by  Her  MajeiJiy,  and  the  terms 
ditions  ha\tn^  been  assented  to  by  tlie  applicants,  p-ants  have  been 
it  of  the  said  fund :  and  whereas  in  some  cases,  by  reasfju  of  the  deeds 


f  ttrive  hnrd,  and  in  many  cases  with  wonderful  success,  against  a  vicious 
but  yet  thiLt  which  is  conceived  according  to  the  idea  of  a  written  essay 
by  any  effort  in  the  delivery,  be  converted  into  a  warm  and  living  sermon. 
Bot*  in  preaching,  follow  the  path  which  nature  spontaneously  dictate  to 
desirous  through  the  gift  of  speech  to  persuade  his  fellow  men.  A 
two  hours  ts  often  heard  with  lest  wandering  of  mind  than  a  Bermoti 
ntinuteSf  &nd  that  by  men  whose  hearts  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  the 
lo  a  degree  infinitely  exceeding  their  care  for  that  of  the  speech :  but  the 
'B  dissertation,  and  does  violence  to  nature  in  tbe  effort  to  be  like  a  speech  ; 
ler  is,  at"  least,  more  like  what  nature  prompts.  We  long  for  the  day  when 
mere  amendments  in  detail,  but  by  the  prevalence  of  a  new  idea  of  the 
nsis  of  the  practice  of  preaching,  the  church  of  England  shall  avail  herself 
piigbty  engine  for  promoting  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  conversionj  edifica- 
]v&tjon  of  the  souls  of  men/' — *'  On  the  present  aspect  of  the  church," 
Coioaial  Quarterly,  No.  IK 

writer,  M.  Ukeden,  professing  to  give  a  "  View  of  tbe  Anglican  Church 
th  century,**  speaks  of  the  general  mode  of  preaching  as  follows : — 
practice  of  incessantly  declaiming  against  the  erroneous  views  entertained 


llitectkefiiiiil 
\  laif  e  »•€  aad  eu  aoi  W  i 

die  due  pcifatfaaee  nf  sn^ 
iWacli  derinag  m  Wndkul  ioanat  ioavi  «lir  dkaritalife 
Aff  We  cBtabfabed;  and  it  is  deamlik  lOHBfOf ide  pcfouiotnt  Mcui 
J,  s«d  her  •aooesKRi,  for  die  diie  Mitoeoi  cif  the  ietiiM  Uid  < 
>  fciiere  the  ptrties  tifna  the  penanel  fahJKtJPS  sa  enlefed  I 
le  aJbfEsaid :  be  it  therefore  enacted  hf  the  Queen  «  mott  i 
bj  and  with  the  adTk«  and  coaaeul  oi  the  lords  apifitaal  and  %tmf 
'  eiPBUiioiiai  in  this  piewnt  pailiaiiieiit  aaKmhled,  and  Vj  the 

,  that  irhe»  any  miit  halh  heea  laade^  or  ahall  hetvaAer  1 
tof  anjanaia  at  mgoej  heielofoie  (riuited^or  heieaf*^' 
[pariiament,  for  the  ptirposei  of  ediimdon  m  Gieat  Briti  tlie  adnetl 

r  canUDittee  of  iHe  couficil  cm  education  for  the  time  i  .,   a  ^ 

,  to  provide  far  the  inspection  of  the  school  bj  an  iu^peetor  ap 

I  he  appointed  bj  Her  ^lajestj  and  her  successors^  which  shall  w 

laerted  m  the  oonvejaDoe  of  the  site  of  the  school,  or  in  the  deed  ilecb 
'tniits  thereof^  and  such  grunt  shall  be  made  in  aid  «>f  the  purcha.«e  of  1 
or  of  the  erection,  enlarpmeot,  or  repair  of  the  school,  or  of  ilic  ] 
the  mft«tf  r  or  mistress  thereof,  or  of  the  famishing  of  the  scbooU  5iid 
.  and  '  -hall  be  bindin^^  and  obli^tiiry  upon  the  trustees  or  i 

L^fth  j1»  nr  other  the  premises  lV»f  ibi;  \itnc  fttmg,  bi  like  roiniiti 

land  Ui  uie  iike  effect,  as  though  they  had  been  iiisened  in  tl 
Ifhe  lite  of  the  said  school,  or  in  the  decLir^tion  of  the  tr 
henceforth  all  personal  obli^tions,  entered  into  for  the  pu- 
the  ittlfilment  of  such  terms  and  conditions,  shall,  so  liar  &«>  1 1  [ieitt%  \ 

but  no  further,  be  null  and  void;  prorided  nevertheless,  thu;   .    inM 

conditions  shall  have  been  or  shidl  be  set  forth  in  same  documeut  iu  rriduft 
signed  by  the  inisiecs  of  ihe  said  school,  or  bj  the  major  part  ol  ihem,  oi  bj  tie  ^ 
f  part  J  or  parties  couTcying  the  site,  in  the  case  where  there  shall  hare  been  I 
Toluntanr  gift  thereof- 

II.   Termt  upon  which  aid  thall  he  yrantM  to  trustees  of  mttimU  i 
MchooU, — And  whereas  there  are  many  endowments  for  the  prirp^^fff  of  i 
tion  of  the  poor  in  Great  Biitala  of  aulieut  dale,  the  schoolj. 
come  dilapidated,  and  the  funds  of  such  endowment  being  i  i] 

fcstomtion  thereof,  application  is  made  by  the  trustees^  or  by  iIk  ptJ^j- 
in  the  dlscharg:e  of  ttie  trusts  thereof,  for  aid  out  of  the  maid  piuUa 
grant,  but  the  same  bath  been  declined,  because  such  applicanis  could  { 
\  pose  n|)on  their  lawful  succcssoni  in  ihc  faid  tni'^t  the  contlitious  which  f 
committee  would  have  advised  Her  Majesty  to  require  iu  secure  the  i 


by  other  sects  would  almost  seem  to  be  nn  affair  of  conscience,  and  they  sre  onlyti 
most  di«tin^is)>ed  individuals  who  take  leave  to  preach  a  sermon  without  tntd 
weaving  their  discourBe  with  polemical  alluaions.  The  prepondemting  intertst  t 
in  the  controversy  upon  church  government,  explain*  why  Engh^h  pre»chi^  i 
themselves  to  little  to  the  tyofhiition  of  the  tout.  The  contrary  might  havf  been  i 
pected,  when  we  consider  how  pre-enitneutly  happy  English  auth(^rs  hate  been  ti^ 
their  delineations  of  character.  It  is  rare  to  hear  the  natural  inferences  from  ^ 
text  gone  into :  the  extreme  valnc  of  scripture  in  religious  polity  ja  eoUfgcd  "J***' 
and  identically  the  aame  application  ia  made  of  a  prophecy  of  the  Old  Tea^uoeflti* 
of  an  extract  from  St.  Paura  epistle*." — p,  155. 

U  this  were  any  thing  approaching  to  a  juat  description,  which  I  do  not  belie' 
no  one  could  wonder  at  the  inefficiency  of  the  English  pulpit.     It  ia  sioguiw,  hi>a 
ever,  and  worthy  of  consideration,  that  a  foreigner  should  have  conceived  ihi*  i™ 
of  the  general  style  of  preaching  from  the  example*  which  fell  under  his  obacr 
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pteiion  of  inch  schools  ;  and  it  is  expedient  to  cuuble  ibem  to  do  so,  be  it  ihere- 
iwe  etsActed,  That  wliere  the  major  part  of  tlie  iruslees  of  any  endowed  scbcK*! 
m(\  n  of  the  poor  duly  appointed  under  the  terms  of  tbe  deed  of  en- 

h^\  :  m  sut^li  deed  cannot  be  found  or  c4iiinot  be  aeted  upon,  uf  tbe  per* 

ioni  wnv  Muiu  ije  in  the  poMCssion  of  tbe  endowment,  and  shall  he  acting  in  the 
jXL'culion  of  tbe  trusts  or  the  reputed  trnsLs  thereof,  shall,  and  in  cases  where 
lhcf«  shall  he  a  visitor  of  snch  schixd  with  the  consent  of  such  visitor  in  writing, 
tpply  for  Hid  out  of  such  parliamtntar)'  grant  to  enable  them  tore-build,  repair, 
n  cukrge  the  school  bdonj^^i^g;  to  such  endowment,  or  the  residence  of  the 
Skiater  or  mistress  thereof,  or  to  furnish  such  sclioul,  and  *i.hall  in  \mtinjEr  assent 
» the  Mid  scht«:)l  hein^  open  to  inspection  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty  and  her 
wiec^sors,  if  the  said  committee  shall  deem  Jit  tx>  advise  that  any  such  grant 
ilwJl  be  made,  it  shall  immediately  after  the  making  of  such  grant,  and  tlience* 
brtii  from  time  to  time,  be  lawful  for  any  inspector  of  schools  appointed  by  Her 
ifajesty  and  her  successors,  in  confonnity  with  tbe  terms  contained  in  tlie 
vritiiig  testifying  such  consent  as  aforesaid,  to  enter  tJie  said  school  ut  all  rea- 
lonaMehoiirs  in  the  day,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  and  examining  the  state 
' '       'i  lion  of  the  school  and  tlie  scholars  thereat,  and  of  making  srich  report 

he  shall  deem  fit. 

.11.  ihiith  of  the  donor  within  twelvr  calendar  mo nthi  not  fty  avoid  (f rant. — 

^nd  whereas  by  an  Act  passed  in  tbe  fifth  year  of  the  reif^n  of  Her  present  Ma- 

\M\  nififuled  **  An  Act  to  afford  further  Facilities  for  the  Conveyance  and 

(jf  of  Sites  ffjr  Schools/'  it  is  enacterl,  tliat  any  person,  being  seized 

1 1  pie,  fee  tail,  or  for  life  of  and  in  any  manor,  or  lands  of  fiechold, 

»>p\boj<i«  or  customary  tenure,  may  grant,  convey,  or  entranchise,  and  suhjeet 

^  tV  provisions  therein  mentioned,  any  quantity  nt^t  exceeding  one  acre  of 

Wid  ai  a  site  for  a  school  or  otherwise,  as  therein  likewise  specified  ;  and  it  is 

nimble  to  prevent  any  such  grant,  being  o^  so  limited  an  interest,  from  being 

cfealed  by  the  death  of  tlte  grantor  j  he  it  enactei^,  '1  hat  where  any  deed  shafl 

Wt  been  or  shall  he  executed  under  the  powers  and  for  the  pur]^»ses  eontfiined 

i  tbe  said  Act,  without  any  valuable  conMdemtion,  tlic  wime  shall  he  and  con- 

Oae  valid,  if  otherwise  lawful,  although  the  di>nor  or  grantor  shall  die  witliin 

^eUe  calendar  months  from  the  cxceuiiun  thereof. 

IV,  Site  mat/  If  ,jrantM  to  the  minister  and  rhurrhwardens. — And  whereas 
was  provided  by  the  said  Act  that  grants  of  land  of  buildings^  or  any  interest 
irciti,  for  the  purjjoses  of  the  edtication  of  poor  persons,  mi^bt  he  made  to  the 
ntster  of  any  parish,  being  a  corpuratioa,  and  the  churchwardens  or  chapel- 
rdens  and  overseers  of  the  poor  and  their  suecej^sors,  and  it  is  sometimes 
ind  inexpedient  or  iinpractieuble  to  introduce  the  overseers  as  parties  tti  the 
•al  estate;  he  il  therefore  enacted,  That  siiuh  (grants  may  be  matle  to  the 
ni-trr  and  churchwardens  of  any  parish,  such  minister  being  thereclor^  vicar, 
uU  eumte  therciif,  whctlicr  endowed  or  nut,  to  bold  to  tliem  and  Ibeir 
,  subject  to  the  provisions  contained  in  the  deeil  of  conveyance  thereof, 
Uie  tiiauageinent^  direction,  and  inspection  of  tlie  school  and  prcnjises. 
V-  Revtor^  near,  or  perpetual  t  urate  mat/ i/rant  to  the  minister  and  church- 
irdefu^  or  to  the  minifter^  chunhu-ardenn^  and  npenteers  of  his  p<nish, — And  be 
enacted.  That  if  tbe  rector,  vicar,  or  perpetual  curate  of  any  parish  shall  be 
sirtius  of  making  a  grant  of  any  land  for  the  purposes  and  under  tlie  powers 
the  said  Act,  being  part  of  llic  glebe  or  other  possessions  of  his  benefice,  and 
iB,  ^ith  the  consent  of  the  patron  <d"  the  said  hcnclicc,  and  of  the  bishop  of 
B  diocese  within  which  the  same  sliall  be  situated,  ginnt  the  same  to  the  niinis- 
r  and  church  or  chapelwardens,  or  to  the  minister,  church  or  chapel  waidena 
id  overs€ei*s  of  tbe  poor  of  the  said  parish»  such  grant  shall  be  valid,  and  shall 
tnceforth  enure  for  the  purposes  of  tbe  trust  set  forth  therein,  if  uilierwisc  law- 
I^notwithstaufling  such  minister  is  the  party  making  the  grant. 
VI.  Act  mtit/  he  altered  thix  xejaion. — And  be  it  enacied,  That  this  Act  may 
*  altered  by  any  other  Act  in  this  session  of  Parliament 
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.1 1  —  ;:1  ic-r  !f  il  in  Newfoundbud,  ibe 
'"■-■-1  -rr=-i:  Miisfacdou  ihmuirlioul  the 
.1-1      Mr.  Nc  riuju.  ihe  sreuileman  re- 

-  5  ''■  '  1  ('-»•".  .4w;/ii«f  14, 1*44. 
"  -  :    ':^\-u:V!  -The  St.  John's Colle 
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■   yr  ::<'i;  :lv*  or  commercial  pursuits. 
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9Utn^  gksB,  the  libeml 
the  Rtv.  Edward  Cokridge.  It 
tttood  that  the  a&ststant-m asters 
rhool  have  arranged  to  fill  in  the 
IiobI  window  on  the  aouth  aide 
iined  glaas,  containing  figures  de- 
f  of  aome  part  of  Scripture  hts- 

(a  hthtved  that  the  easternmost 
on  the  north  side  will  abo  be 
I  with  stained  glaaa,  at  the  ex- 
|f  a  nobleman  educated  at  Eton. 
li  to  be  not  improbable  that  in 
(ts^  of  a  few  years  the  whole  of 
lows  of  this  beftutit'ul  chnpc)  will 
^scd  of  stained  gla**  ;  thus  rcn- 
VL  one  of  tlie  moat  joiemnly  gor- 

tcea  of  divine  worship  in  the 
Active  steps  are  being  taken 
Itig  the  roof,  which  is  of  wood» 
|ned  with  heraldic  and  other  de- 
ft keeptng  with  the  sacred  c ha- 
lf the  chapel. 

^  AlherVs  Prizes  ai  Eton  CoUe^t, 
ixftinination  for  Prince  Albert's 
jbr  the  promotion  of  the  study  of 
,  langi)a£:es,  took  place  October 
ke  exanuners  this  year  being  M. 
Icour,  ex-profeasor  ii  I'Athen^ 
le  Paris  fin  French),  and  Sig. 
i of  the  British  Museum,  London. 
B  of  £50,  g^iven  annually  by  his 
pgbtiess  (the  prizes  having  been 
Id  in  1841),  has  this  year  been 
bed,  agreeably  to  the  arrange* 
tthe  provost  and  the  head  master, 
p%\ — To  the  best  French  and 
icholsr  £25  in  money,  and  £15 
I;  and  £10  in  books  to  the  boy 
od  next  in  point  of  merit.  Tlie 
ig  boys,  inciudtuj^  the  prizemen, 
rcntioned  by  the  cxamineni  as 
Iwiticularly  distinguiihed  them- 
tr^Pi^neh. —  I  Boileau,  ma.;  2. 
tkt;  3.  Stratton;  4.  Barton;  5. 
,  Foster.  Italian. — I .  Beaumont ; 
|u ;  acq.}  Barton,  Close,  Stratton. 
H  prize  was  awarded  to  Beau- 
md  the  second  to  BoUeaUt  ma. 
Rtifytng  to  observe  that  all  the 
111  competitors  for  Prince  Albert's 
Rve  always  been  distinguished 
plassics.  The  present  year  fur- 
lb  exception,  for  tb^  two  prize- 
fiext  to  each  other  in  the  school; 

rboth  gained  several  public 
«iid  are  also  at  the  head  of 
jpove,  the  middle  division  of  the 
|i.  The  eitaminations,  last  year, 
Ltbe  French  and  German  Ian- 


A  Nmtj  Admimon  Reo;ulatum  <il  Sttm* 
— The  Rev.  Dr.  Hau^rey  has  given  no- 
tice, that  after  Easter  next  he  will  not 
admit  any  boy  who  shall  have  completed 
his  fourteenth  year. 

Durham. — Ralph  Lindsay,  Esq.,  of 
London^  solicitor,  has  declared  his  tn^ 
tention  to  found  a  scholarship  in  this 
university,  of  the  annual  value  of  £40, 
for  natives  of  the  diocese  of  Durham. 
It  will  be  tenable  for  three  yeai^  by  boys, 
who  must  have  been  two  years  at  Dur- 
ham school.  Mr.  Lindsay  was  himself  ft 
'*  KiDg'a  Scholar  "  at  that  schooL 

Durham  Grammar  Sehvui, — The  new 
buildings  which  have  lately  bctn  con- 
stnieted  by  tlie  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Durham,  on  an  extensive  scalp»  and  in  a 
healthy  situation  near  the  Prebendariet*- 
bridge,  at  Durham,  were  opened  on  the 
24th  inat.  The  school -room  will  accom- 
modate about  200  boys,  and  the  head 
master's  house  from  40  to  50.  The 
foundation  consists  of  18  schokrships  of 
from  £25  to  £30  each,  which  are  open 
to  boya  under  15,  and  are  bestowed, 
after  examination  by  the  dean  and  chap*  j 
ter^  according  to  merit.  The  classical  ' 
Instruction  is  such  as  is  given  at  other 
public  schools,  and  there  are,  besides, 
masters  for  mathematics  and  modem 
langung^cfi*  The  terms  are  £()0  a  year 
for  hoarders  in  tlie  head  master's  house, 
and  £50  for  those  in  the  second  master's, 
l>esidcs  £89*.  for  the  classical,  and  £3  at. 
for  the  mathematical  instruction.  Boyi 
are  also  boarded  in  a  suitable  house, 
situated  near  the  school,  at  a  lower  rate^ 
The  head  master  is  the  Rev.  Edward 
Elder,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  There 
are  two  scholarships  in  the  University 
of  Durham  appropriated  to  boys  elected 
by  examination  from  this  school,  besides 
some  small  exhibitionB  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge. 

Classical  Education. — A  new  expur- 
gated edition  of  the  classics,  both  Greek 
and  Latin,  is  about  to  be  issued.  The 
editors  are  the  Rev.  C.  Girdlestone,  late 
Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  who 
IS  responsible  for  the  expurgation,  and 
for  the  notes  of  a  religious  or  moral 
character,  and  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Osborne, 
who  takes  charge  of  the  classical  depart- 
ment. 

Diacete  ^f  Bath  &nd  iVelh, — The  an- 
niversary of  the  Board  of  Education  was 
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i^rdjct  qX  Ihe  kt€  Proident 

^  iri  the  profreu 

5  estiUiliftbed  by 

ji.  ... . ...  ..J  of  Eutboyni«, 

letails  on  the  s&me  subject 
■enied  it  previous  meet- 
present  commuDicftdoa 
|e  verj  interesting  facta 
)f  tbdr  utility.  In  con- 
Ms.  Mr.  C.  H.  Brvcebridge 
Ion  of  acbooU  founded  by 
rt  Newbold  Verdun,  netr 
Lrkcstershtre,  At  this 
iys»  of  irhotn  there  were 
ai,  per  week,  the  aveni^ 
f  e»cb  being  ftbout  eight 
id  allotted  to  them. from 
th  of  aw  acre  as  a  garden, 
re  tllowed  to  euttiYate  for 
twOj  nor  more  th»n  five, 
They  "were  allowed  \d. 
for  labour,  and  the  result 
Rverage  earaioga  was  from 
iiually. 

W.  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A., 
eg^,  Cambridge,  Principal 
d  College,  has  bei!0  up- 
Ml  of  Uie  Warwickshire 
llfg^  to  be  established  at 
VtBitorj  the  Lord  Bishop 


Ignorance  in  Surrey, — At 
IS  in  tbii  county,  the  Rev. 
I  chNjiiain  of  the  county 
anoual  report,  and  after 
lumber  of  prisoners  that 
bugb  the  gaol  during  that 
td  that  the  extent  of  igno* 
->"^  them  was 
one-third 
>le  TO  reftd, 
era,  umle  and 
«>  to  n?pe*it  the 
The 
ap- 


TettiMwmial. — On  tbe  i5Ui  inat.,  Mr. 
WtUittin  Pearson,  Master  of  tbe  Ki* 
tioaal  School  at  Byer's  Green,  wm  pre- 
sented with  a  bandsorae  silver  mounted 
eight  keyed  flute,  u  a  mark  of  tbe 
eateein  of  a  few  musical  friends,  fof  hit 
indefatigable  attention  to  the  ioiprove- 
meot  of  the  choral  singers  of  that  districL 
Tbe  pres4?ntation  was  made  in  tht  pre* 
fence  of  the  singing  dasseis,  by  the  Rer. 
Moorhouse  Thompson,  A.M,»  Officiating 
Minister  of  flyer's  Green. 

Education  in  Buenot  ^yiT>,-»The  fol- 
lowing letter  was  lately  received  by  a 
gentleman  resident  in  St,  Andrrw*a*  1% 
has  been  banded  to  us  for  insertion,  with 
the  view  of  bringing  before  the  pubUc 
the  striking  fact,  that  an  intci national 
treaty  which  guarantees  the  liberty  of 
public  worship  makct  no  provision  for 
securing  the  educational  intere&ts  of  a 
protectant  community.  After  incredible 
exertions,  and  after  braving  the  most 
most  envenomed  oppression,  Dr  Browa 
bad  succeeded  in  estabhshing  a  complete 
system  of  instruction  in  schools,  but  we 
greatly  fear  that  the  prohibitory  decree 
referred  to  will  have  the  effect  of  neu- 
tralizing past  success  :^-'*i^»rffigii-q^«, 
September  10,  lft44. — ^Sir. — I  am  di- 
rected by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  31*1  ultimo,  stuting  that  a  decree 
has  been  promulgated  at  Buenos  Ay  res, 
prohibiting  persons  who  ore  not  Romaa 
Catholics  from  teaching  publicly  in 
schools,  and  you  request  to  be  informed 
whether  the  edict  in  question  cnn  extend 
to  British  subjects  resident  in  Buenos 
Ayres?  I  am  to  state  to  you,  in  reply, 
that  Her  Majesty's  government  have  not 
received  any  informatioa  as  to  the  terras 
of  the  decree  to  which  you  refer.  1  am 
also  to  inform  you  that  tbe  stipulations 
relative  to  religion  contained  in  the  treaty 
between  Great  Britian  and  Beuos  Ayrcs 
nr..  ,c  rv.iiows  :— '  The  subjecu  of  Her 
Mftjcstv  residing  in  the  united 
nf  Rio  de  la  Plata  shall  not  be 
'd,  or  annoyed^  on 
iieion,  but  they  shall 
V  p^^jj  there- 

ice,  either 
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SCHOOLMASTERS  DIFFICULTIES  IN  AN  AGRICUL- 
TURAL PARISH  IN  NORTHUMBERLAND, 

Sib, — ^Pcrliaps  you  will  do  roe  the  favour  of  inserting  in  your  va- 
Ible  Journal  the  difficulties  under  which  my  own,  and  schoob  timilarly 
Ituated,  unfortunately  labour. 

^t  has  been  &ho\vn  by  n  country  curate  in  a  former  number,  that  want 
kfunds  and  irregularity  of  attendanee,  are  the  chief  difficulties  which 
fe  have  to  contend  with  in  educating  the  children  of  our  poorer  bre- 
lnreA.  Experience  enables  roe  to  confirm  the  truth  of  this  statement. 
rht  former  difficulty,  and  as  a  consequence  the  latter^  might  he  re- 
Qoved  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely.  w*ere  the  woalthitr  and  well 
^posed  classes  to  come  more  liberally  forward,  and  lend  their  assist- 
Inoe  towards  supporting  schools  in  agricultural  districts.  Such  assist- 
loce,  by  rendering  the  payment  from  the  children  merely  nominal, 
would  incalculably  benefit  a  locality  like  mine,  where  the  parents  arc 
nely  poor.  Instances,  and  not  unfrequent  ones,  have  come  under 
^  obsenation*  where  the  parents  are  unable  to  send  even  one  mem- 
'  of  their  family  for  instruction,  on  account  of  their  poverty. 
^Kor  will  this  statement  appear  surprising,  when  I  mention  the 
nt*8  engagement,  and  his  amount  of  income.  He  is  paid  chiefly 
'fhe  only  money  pa}Tnent  he  receives  is  £4  per  annum. 
uld  his  family  be  young,  and  his  wife  unable  to  perform  the  neces- 
'field  labour,  a  circumstance  which  happens  eight  times  out  of  ten, 
•  i^  tibliged  to  engage  a  female  servant,  whose  wages  average  from  £5 
*  ^'  for  six  months  in  summer.  When  his  wife  is  able  to  perform 
'^our,  which  is  called  in  this  part  of  the  country  "b«»ndage,**  or 
^^'  lu-^ t]nii:}iti:r  t  ur  >nn  up  to  undertake  it,  his  circumstances  are  of 
^*c  ^Liiuvliit  ir  in  vcd.  lliese  emoluments,  which  are  scarcely 
-itnt  for  the  support  of  life,  especially  where  the  family  %s  numer- 
j/eare  little  wherewith  to  provide  instruction  for  his  cliildren,  much 
'  nia.bie  him  to  keep  them  regularly  at  school  till  they  have  attain- 
!»/re  of  14.  It  invariably  happens,  that  he  endeavours  to  pro- 
tient  for  them  when  they  have  re*iched  the  age  of  9  or  10, 
3  are  too  frequently  afforded  in  this  neighbourhood  on  the 
»*  ^vhich  axe  gladly  embraced  as  tlie  means  of  earning  3d.  orAd. 
^hxe  labour  of  each  child.  HU  offspring  are  thus  withdrawn 
"1 1  ool,  and  are  sent  to  mingle  with  the  older  ser^  ants ;  whose 
In  r  I  manners.  1  have  reason  to  fear,  are  not  at  all  proper  for 
>si  of  children.  The  consequence  is,  in  a  short  time  they 
~  ^^d.  The  good  seeds  sown  in  the  school  are  quickly  des- 
-&ing  the  profane  and  improper  conduct  of  their  fellow 
that  when  they  return  to  school  in  winter  for  a  few 
mad  them  tlioughtlessp  almost  as  ignorant  of  their  duty  to 
•^  Hors,  as  if  they  had  never  been  within  the  walls  of  a 

indulge  in  idle  and  vain  pursuits  ;  and  when  an 
^^*tl  ijmewhat  succeeded  in  curbing  these 

i  minds  with  the  knowledge  of  God» 
'^.  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  they 
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,^-.«-,  of  labottr  rcttiniF»  and  scut    ^ 
wbo  qixkkljr  succeed  in  effaemg  ^•^ 

f .  of  vbidi  laore  tcftdiers  than  mp^lf  h»0^ 
iJk  duu^  catiechism.     Tlie  majority  O^ 
r  fStfialici  ate  fVesbjrtermns,  who  are  tb^ 
i  of  tkdr  sect,  «m1  vbose  chiUscm  of  ooitree  constitute  the  majc^-- 
liqr  Ib  ««r  acboflls ;  ast  m  coaditioB  of  aendliB^  tbeir  children  to  Khool* 
lief  fc^fMR  tibnr  on  cslcdtiwi  to  be  taaglil.     By  adhering  to  the 
raks  of  tie  HatloMl  Society^  aad  leodioig  only  the  church  catechism  • 
■ly  aeioQl  to  fenacil}  redoee^  to  lie  towei^t  ebb,  and  a  rival  &chool« 
vuAer  tio  aaifacM  of  iW  Pkaiyteran  meeting  house  in  the  ncigk- 
booriood,  iirtaiiiiiiit ;   uid  it  wa  ooly  br  relaxing  our  rules  in  favour 
of  fiat  bollf*  littt  1  iara  at  Icngti  been  able  to  command  a  refpccUble 
■Miicr  of  aciok».     In  bmbt  caae^.  indeed,  they  \iiJl  permit  their 
cidiraA  to  ba  tM^ll  &o  cbvdl  catecbism*  but  questioning  them  upoa 
it*  wmA  cnieaPBanag  to  nake  dMoa  eomprebeod  it,  they  will  not  permit 
Tbea  «e  wtm  d^vnd,  m  a  tetj  gttftt  measure,  from  imbuing  the 
Midi  of  tie  liitn^  geaenlioii  witb  tbe  principles  and  doctrinal  viewi 
of  m  dbmA,  wbidi  ii  boilft  «poct  die  foundation  of  the  apostles  uid 
'  efei«  Jesii»  Cbnst  boaaelf  beiiig  the  chief  corner  stone.    I  need 
r  add.  tbat  it  ia  ^olte  wapoieflbie  to  procure  tht  attendance  of  theie 
■a  on  wO  scjTKiea  oi  tie  aravcii* 
I  bnve  ttin  anotier  d^icnhy  to  alkge,  tbe  want  of  class  books,  hkI 
of  fiuada  viereviti  to  procnre  tiem.     We  have  no  resident  people  d 
pn»pcity  in  tiia  {Hiirii ;  and  the  fHoien*  who  might  lend  considerabto 
ttd«  xktm  tbe  iaatinetion  of  tbeir  dependents  with  total  apathy.    The 


of  tbe  peofde  tfaenwelwt»  preaent  formidable  obstaclei,  u 
tbey  liev  aiicb  boobt  as  ai«  pnbfiabed  under  the  auspices  of  tbe  Church 
«ilb  miBn  tban  jnlonay.  Tbdr  great  object,  and  one  too  on  whicli 
tbey  atrennou^  innst  as  n  eondition  of  sending  tbeir  chiidien  to 
flcbool*  is  tbat  tbey  sball  be  tangbl  to  read  the  Bible ;  and  no  mat- 
ter wbether  parts  be  tutwitable  Ibr  the  purpose  of  instructioQ,  or  the 
capacity  of  children,  tbe  leacber  is  tboogbt  to  hare  fuled  in  an  esseotal 
pait  of  bis  duty*  if  Ins  pnpSs  bnre  not  been  canied  through  ereiy  por- 
tion of  i^cripture. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  refer  to  tbe  plan  wbicb  your  re^^rend  cone^ 
pondent  suggests,  of  combining  the  eulttration  of  a  portion  of  ku^ 
vitb  iDstniction  in  the  ^bool  ?  I  hare  conrersed  with  several  of  tbe 
labonrefa  on  this  subject,  and,  though  tbey  tbem^elyes  would  have  do 
objection  to  tbe  plan,  they  one  and  all  declare,  that  tbeir  masters  vouM 
strongly  object  to  iU  In  the  south  the  pUn  may  be  practicalde:  but  ia 
this  part  of  tbe  kingdom,  where  tbe  farms  average  Irom  800  to  1,000 
acres,  and  on  wbicb.  in  the  summer  months,  a  difficulty  i$  expirie&ctd 
in  procuring  a  su^icient  number  of  bands  for  labour,  I  am  convinced  the 
plan  h  quite  impracticable. 

I  have  ventured,  however  imperfectlv,  to  state  a  portion  of  the  diB* 
culties  common  to  many  schools  in  agricultural  districts  in  the  noith' 
Perbapa  some  of  your  correspondents  will  kindly  furnish  me  with  their 
opinion  as  to  the  most  practicable  memn»  of  removing,  or  al  least  of 
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if  not  all»  a  portion  of  these  difficulties.  They  will,  I  as- 
ytm,  confer  a  ^eat  obligation  on  myself ,  and  on  many  scliool- 
nuLsters  similarly  situated^  by  showing  us  how  we  may  best  discharge 
those  heavy  responsibilities  which  attach  to  our  office. 

Vour  moat  obedient  servant  ^ 

JoiiN    HoDOfiOK. 

Ingram  Parochial  SchooL 


'  K  GOOD  MONITORIAL  SCHOOL  THE   BEST  TRAINING 

SCHOOL. 

Ri?.  SiJi,^ — When  we  consider  that  in  the   formation  of  character, 

which  fhonld  be  our  constant  endeavour,  too  much  care  cannot  be  em* 

ployed  to  plant  in  the  mind  a  love  of  order  tmd  regularity  ;  it  must  ne- 

ce»«arily  occur  to  us,  that  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  our  schoob 

<lepend  in  a  great  measure  upon  a  well  conducted  working  of  a  system, 

which  being  of  a  complicated  nature,  and  requiring  the  assistance  of  the 

I     jAildren,  offers  many  opportunities  for  implanting  a  feeling  so  beneficial 

io  its  tendency.     It  is  from  this  circumstance  alone,  independent  of 

owny  others,  that  our  national  schools  afford  great  advantages  for  the 

^^rmatioQ  of  useful  and  well  regulated  minds,  whilst  the  earnestness 

ind  apjiarent  satisfaction  with  which  the  children  perform  the  parts 

allotted  to  them  in  the  school  arrangements,  invariably  succeed  in  eli- 

dting  the  surprise  of  occasional  visitors,  when  the  whole  is  carried  on 

with  quietness  aod  order.     Far  from  presuming  upon  the  confidence 

placed  in  them  by  our  entrusting  to  their  care  posts  reqiiiring  attention 

and  co-operation,  they  are  led  to  take  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 

achool,  which  entirely  prevents  that  feelinsj  of  dislike  wliich  children 

often  manifest  to  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  instruction. 

To  derive,  therefore^  the  greatest  amount  of  benefit  from  this  system, 
it  is  obvious  that  every  opportunity  should  be  employed  to  engage  as 
much  as  possible  the  children  as  auxiliaries,  and  that  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  taking  daily  reports,  making  out  lists  of  the  absent,  &c., 
should  be  done  by  the  master,  when  there  are  many  around  him  who  would 
derive  not  only  pleasure  bat  profit  by  performing  it  for  him.  To  give 
a  child  a  charge  in  connection  with  the  proceedings  of  the  school,  either 
as  regards  the  number  absent,  the  average  attendance,  or  any  other 
subject  requiring  occasional  attention,  is  setting  him  an  important  les- 
«ou ;  and  it  must  be  a  very  dismtisfied  mind  that  cannot  anticipate 
good  results  from  finding  it  performed  with  promptitude,  and  goi)d 

In  furtherance,  then,  of  the  deserving  object  of  accustoming  the 
youthful  mind  to  undertake  tasks  involving  in  themselves  a  little  respon- 
sibility, I  would  advise,  that,  independent  of  the  usual  number  of  teach- 
ers required  to  undertake  the  charge  of  the  classes,  two  or  three,  or  even 
tnore*  extra  monitors,  where  practicable^  should  be  appointed,  whose 
offices  should  extend  to  the  charge  of  pens,  copy-books,  or  any  other 
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artide  requiring  daily  care.     As  regards  the  number  of  mouitorft  to  be 
employed  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in  a  school,  I  shoold 
much  like,  throug^h  the  medium  of  your  Journal,  to  leam  the  opinious 
of  others  who  may  consider  the  investigation  of  such  subjects  deferring  » 
little  time  and  trouble ;  but,  to  confess  my  own  opinion,  I  prefer  augment* 
ing  the  number  as  much  as  possible  ;  and  when  we  consider  the  oecej"- 
sity  there  is  for  care  in  selecting  the  best  calculated  for  the  office,  I 
imagine  there  are  few  masters  who  will  find  more  than  they  can  conve- 
niently employ.      A  regularity  in  tlie  entire  working  of  the  schooU  in 
addition  to  its  service  in  enalding  the  master  to  maintain  the  cdm- 
ness  of  his  mind,  has  unquestionably  a  good  tendency  in  showing  to 
those  about  to  mix  in  the  uoild,  the  advantages  attending  methoditid 
arrangement.     The  time-table,  tlterefore,  should  never  be  neglected, 
and  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  its  being  carried  out  in  all  iti 
details.     A  lesson  tn  order,  and   its  advantages,  may  thus  be  taught; 
which,  conveyed  in  a  practical  manner,  w^ill  make  a  fixed  and  indelibte 
impression  on  the  mind. 

That  these  things  are  unimportant  no  one  will  maintain,  when  it  » 
considered  that  early  years,  although  susceptible  of  easily  receiving 
and  firmly  retaining  ever}'thing  brought  within  their  reach,  arc  but  the 
more  in  need  of  care  on  the  part  of  those  entrusted  with  tlieir charge. 
Irregularity  or  want  of  method  must  be  an  impediment  to  every  ooe, 
the  more  so  to  him  who  will  have  to  make  the  most  of  spare  momcnte 
in  after  life ;  whereas  the  opposite  by  enabling  its  possessor  to  make  the 
most  of  his  time,  as  well  as  serving  as  a  safeguard  against  irritntioo  of 
the  mind,  cannot  be  too  highly  esteemed  in  any  scheme  of  education. 
In  every  well  conducted  school,  where  there  is  a  decided  disposition  to 
regularity  and  order*  the  most  unruly  tempers,  however  inclined  to 
throw  off  restraint,  will  find  themselves  insensibly  led  to  yield  to  the 
general  feeling  of  subordination ;  and  to  succeed  in  reforming  irrcguliir 
habits  by  these  means  is  far  preferable  to,  and  certainly  more  beneficiil 
than,  the  application  of  severity,  which  at  best  is  but  a  check  upon  ti>e 
inclination,  the  propensity  still  remainingt  which  will  show  itself  wher- 
ever the  restraint  is  taken  away.  The  simplest  part  of  the  daily  school 
affairs  cannot  be  too  strictly  performed,  according  to  a  general  rule  to 
have  everything  done  In  a  quiet  and  orderly  manner^  without  producing 
a  beneficial  eifect,  and,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  negligence  and  disorder 
existing  where  we  ought  to  look  for  examples  of  propriety  and  method, 
must  lead  to  habits  of  irregularity. 

This,  therefore,  is  a  subject  of  much  importance  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  for  if  we  are  desirous  of  the  future  welfare  of  those  entrusted  to 
our  charge,  we  must  not  neglect  to  teach  them,  that  success,  whether 
as  regards  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  or  their  usefulness  as  member?  of 
society,  depends  in  a  great  degree  upon  a  love  of  order  and  regularity 
implanted  in  early  life. 

Tour  most  obedient  servant* 

A  National  ScaooDCASTEft- 

[We  shall  be  gkd  tf  our  corrcBpondent  wit!  follow  up  this  sulgect.'Ed'J 
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ON  THE  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION. 

Imono  the  various  studies  which  a  liberal  ajid  polite  education  should 
embrace,  the  study  of  English  composition  is,  doubtleas,  one  of  very 
^reat  importance.  It  opens  a  channel  through  which  other  acquire* 
tnesits  may  be  brought  out  and  exhibited  to  advantage.  Science  loses 
none  of  her  influence  when  dressed  in  smooth  and  polished  language. 
On  the  contrary,  she  becomes  the  more  effective,  and  carries  the  greator 
convict! on«  in  proportion  as  she  receives  the  aid  of  a  pure  and  elegaat 
faction. 

The  antients  made  the  study  of  their  native  language  an  object  of  pri- 
mary consideration.    Most  of  their  writings  furnish  ample  evidence  of  the 
attention  which  was  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  a  good  style.     I'hey  dis- 
dained not  to  deck  their  thoughts  with  flowers,  fully  aware  that  while 
~'^  ey  were  captivating  the  ear  they  were  fiuding  a  way  to  the  heart. 

Surely  it  is  surpriJ^ing  then,  that  the  advantages  resulting  from  the 
study  of  comjKisiition,  should  so  frequently  be  overlooked  or  so  seldom 
appreciated  by  those,  whose  province  it  is  to  assist  in  the  important  bu- 
mncsB  of  instruction.     That  such  is  the  case,  however,  no  one  who  is 
conversant  with  the  course  of  studies  usually  pursued  in  schools  can 
deny.     If  it  be  not  wholly  neglected,  it  is  at  the  best  but  imperfectly 
^^MDght*     Wliile  due  attention  is  paid  to  the  acquisition  of  classical  aad 
^Hiathematical  knowledge,  to  the  study  of  modem  languages,  and  to 
^Hr  attainment  of  what  are  termed  accomphshments  ;    the  ability  to 
^Hepress  ourselves  with  ease  and  elegance  iu  our  native  tongue,  is  ex* 
^^^cted  to  come  by  intuition,  or  at  least  through  the  medium  of  our  ac- 
quaintance with  other  languages.     Yet  useful  as  such  studies  unques- 
tionably are,  in  assisting  us  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  our  own  lan- 
guage, they  do  no  more  :  an  exclus^ive  attention  to  them  will  not  lead 
to  its  attainment.     We  may  be  able  to  write  Latin  and  Greek  with  ease 
I      and  purity;  but  it  does  not  follow,  that  on  this  account  we  should  be  able 
^B^  write  our  own  language  with  equal  facility  and  correctness.     In- 
^Huices  are  not  wanting  of  pcrsom«  possesdng  a  critical  knowledge  of 
^^Mtient  tongues,  who  have  shown  themselves  remarkably  deficient  in  an 
^^Bquaintance  with  their  own. 

By  these  remarks,  we  should  be  sorry,  were  we  supposed  de.*?iroii8  of 

crying  the  study  of  the  original  languages.     We  are  deeply  impress- 

i  with  a  conviction  of  their  utility,     llie  study  of  Latin  in  particular 

I  useful,  since  a  large  class  of  EugUsh  words  may  be  traced  to  a  Latin 

and  the  signification  of  such  words  cannot  perhaps  be  clearly 

Uderstood.  by  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  their  source. 

We  consider,  however,  that  system  of  education  to  be  essentially  de- 

tive,  which  does  not  make  the  grammatical  study  of  our  own  lan- 

I  its  primar}-  consideration,  and  principal  aim.     Need  w^e  say,  that 

t  frequent  practice  of  composition  forms  a  material  and  an  imlispen- 

t»le  part  of  this  study.     But  what  is  the  mode  iu  which  it  is  usually 

kught  ?     At  the  fir^t  onset,  the  student  is  generally  required  to  write 

on  subjects  conveying   abstract  ideas  —  upon   subjects  coaceruing 

dch  he  hfts  acquired  little  information.      Yet,  can  the  proposition  be 
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too  simple  far  the  Ijegiiiner  ?     It  is  not  aurprbing  that  young  [ 
have  generally  so  strong  an  aversion  to  the  study,  or  that  they  i 
look  upon  its  difficultiee  as  insurmountable.     Tliey  are  required  to  I 
a  huildtng.  before  they  know  how  to  place  one  stone  upon  another. 

Yet  the  study  of  composition,  when  made  one  of  easy  progre 
(as  indeed  it  should  be),  may  be  commenced  at  an  early  age. 
names  of  ordinary  objects,  both  natural  and  artificial,  a  child.  a$  so 
he  ha?  learned  to  write,  may  commit  to  paper.  In  the  courg«  of  a  shdiT 
time  the  qualities  of  these  objects,  and  their  actions,  are  annexed.  Thif 
done,  a  simple  proposition  is  at  once  formed ;  and  the  capabihty  of 
connecting  several  propositions  in  one  sentence  soon  follows.  Before 
an  attempt  is  made  to  write  on  moral  or  intellectual  subjects,  the  stu- 
dent should  be  well  exercised  in  the  composition  of  simple  narratire?. 
By  easy  and  progressive  exercises  of  this  description,  he  will  in  doe 
time  become  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  construction  and  character 
of  his  language,  and  be  able  to  write  with  ease  and  perspicuity  on  asy 
subject. 

And  certainly  it  must  be  allowed,  that  few  studies  are  better  caktt- 
lated  to  detach  the  mind  from  low  and  illiberal  pursuita.  than  that  of 
composition.  The  exercise  of  the  intellectual  powers  has  9l  naturml  ten- 
dency to  repress  sensual  desires ;  and  these  powers  cannot  be  exerdsed 
more  effectually  than  by  the  study  of  composition,  since  it  creates  a  j 
love  for  reading,  and  induces  habits  of  meditation.  In  a  moral  s 
therefore,  the  study  of  composition  i^  of  considerable  adv 
Where  a  want  of  taste  for  the  pleasures  of  literature  exists,  vice^ 
immorality  will  not  unfrequently  be  found  to  reign  with  despotic  i 

Milton  on  Thames*  Cjjfri 


ON  CULTIVATING  A  SENSE  OF  SELF-RESPECT 

POOR  CHILDREN. 

Dear  Si  a, — ^Present  yesterday  at  the  annual  tQeeting-  of  the  i 
Schoolmasters*  Association,  1  was  greatly  pleased  with  many 
things  which  were  said  by  the  various  speakers  ;  but  from  its  i 
appropriateness  to  the  occasion  was  especially  struck  by  an  incid 
counsel  of  yourself,  the  President  of  the  Institution,     You  advised] 
masters  to  the  effect,  that  they  should  to  the  uttermost  possible  gifi 
children  credit  for  that  which  they  did  aright,  and  even  let  the  j 
exceed  their  positive  desert**,  that  a  standard  of  excellence  might  1 
placed  before  them  ;  this  course  practically  vroHdnfr  in  them  a  spirit  of 
humbleness,  as  marking  how  far  short  they  v  -  fall. 

I  eay  that   to  parochial  schoolmBste|^|ii  i   is  eipedaSlft 

prop ri ate  and  valuable.     How  best  ^^^^Hprn  tltt  subjects  of  fifne*- 
tion  the  fullest  of  their  powers,  int^^^^^^ " 
to  be  soIvef^^HL^is  is  the  more  j 
sphere  of  U^^^^Bp  have  been  i 
suhinit  oo^^^^^^^^that  severity 
his  judgn 
ra^c  of  th^^^^^^^B  a] 
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their  children  are  receidng  gratuitous  or  eleemosynary  education,  make 
them  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  treatment  their  children  may  receive 
within  the  school  walls.  It  is  essientially  on  a  moral  influence  over  his 
pupils  that  tlie  parochial  schoolmaster  mu?t  rest  his  hopes  for  good  ; 
and  he  himself  must  almost  create  the  ground  on  which  to  sow  his  seed. 
It  is  notorious  that  physical  force  is  almost  the  only  resource  of  igno- 
rant parents  for  the  production  of  ohedience  in  their  children :  so 
used,  with  little  or  no  appeal  to  reason,  or  religious  feeling,  personal 
correction  has  greatly  debased  the  character  of  the  larger  portion  of 
those  with  whom  the  parochial  schoolmaster  has  converse.  It  is  then 
for  him  almost  to  create  a  moral  susceptibility  in  his  pupils,  and  this, 
aj5  was  well  showed,  is  to  be  done  by  raismg  them  in  their  own  esti- 
mation:  that  which  was  said  by  Our  Lord,  may  well  be  here  applied, 
•*  to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given/*  Show  a  person  that  there  is  some 
good  in  him,  and  he  will  strive  for  more  ;  the  little  of  good  which  you 
Gan  show  will  sufHciently  prevent  him  from  supposing  that  he  can  be 
perfect.  Sir,  in  our  ministerial  office  as  preachers  of  the  gojjpel,  we 
appeal  to  our  people  that  they  should  value  tliemselve?,  because  they 
are  not  their  own,  but  have  been  purchased  to  God  for  a  price  ;  had  the 
human  race  been  without  capacity  for  good  this  had  not  been  done : 
but  it  has  been  done,  and  so  we  are  assured  that  there  is  in  us  that 
which  may  be  turned  to  Itoliness.  If  this  be  a  doctrine  which  we 
hold  in  the  pulpit,  is  it  not  that  on  which  we  should  act  in  the  school- 
room ?  "  Men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth,"  and  from  earliest 
infancy  we  are  to  train  in  the  way  which  should  be  trodden. 

If  I  rightly  understood  the  obser\'ationi  its  principle  was  this — that 
masters  should  teach  their  pupils  to  respect  themselves ;  if  this  be 
effected,  they  have  almost  created  the  good  ground  on  which  the  seed 
ehall  bear  abundantly.  But  it  must  be  remembered  tliat  we  are  formed 
of  body  as  well  as  mind,  and  these  have  a  necessary  mutual  influence. 
Let  our  principle  be  right*  that  it  is  on  the  self-respect  of  the  pupil  that 
we  must  work  ;  then  do  I  hold  it  as  an  especial  part  of  the  parochial 
«chcK»lmaster's  moral  duty  to  be  observant  of  cleanliness  and  neatness  in 
lits  pupils.  Let  a  child  come  to  the  school  dirty  and  ragged,  it  is 
Utterly  impossible  to  create  in  him  that  spirit  on  which  wclUnigh  alone 
the  master  can  hope  to  work  effectually.  It  is  true,  that  in  and  near 
larg"e  towns  the  parochial  schoolmaster  has  to  do  with  a  class  of  es- 
pecial difficulty ;  many  of  the  parents  are  almost  "steeped  in  poverty 
to  the  very  Up?/'  and  therefore  little  observant  of  the  decencies  of  life  : 
but  then  one  object  of  training^a  chief  one  in  our  schools,  is  to  raise  the 
tQoraJ  character,  and  practically  we  know  that  some  at  least  of  that 
poverty  which  works  evil,  has  been  itself  produced  by  evil— by  want  of 
6elf- respect.  There  ia  the  old  saying,  '*  cleanliness  is  next  to  godli- 
Ues*/'  and  if  it  he  true,  that  a  certain  degree  of  self-respect  is  needful 
to  moral  advancement,  then  may  it  be  asserted  that  a  regard  to  cleanli- 
ness and  neatness  is  essential  in  those  who  have  to  do  with  the  moral 
training  of  the  young.  However  poorly  the  child  is  clothed,  he  may  be 
clean  ;  and  almost  to  the  very  last  his  dress  may  be  without  rags  and 
hole^.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  for  me  to  venture  on  the  suggestion  of  details, 
bat  it  docs  follow  that  it  might  advantageously  be  made  a  part  of  tlie 
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Examination  of  the  30ik  September,  1S44. 
Name  of  scholar  .         .  .         (Stephen  Malan.) 


Reading      ,     ,     . 

Writing 

French  Language 

Arithmetic 

Sacred  History     . 


.'J 
4 

0 
3 


Cks9  U,  division  3,  promotion  none. 

Remarks. 

Hifi  0  ia  arithmetic,  having  copied  from  another  buy  s  state. 

N.B. — Tlie  number  6  declares  the  child  to  have  satisfied  the  Exami- 
ner; 5  very  nearly  so;  4  tolerably;  3,  2,  1,  0  in  a  measure,  or  nut 
at  all. 


PRINTED  SCHOOL  RULES  FOR  HOME  USE. 

Tab  practice  of  printing  the  rules  of  parish  schools  has  lately  much  in- 
creased, and  several  clergy  have  made  a  highly  ornamental  sheet  of 
them,  with  red  initials  and  margins.  We  have  seen  one»  circulated 
amongat  the  parents  in  a  large  parish,  which  contains  not  only  the  rules, 
but  a  morning  and  evening  prayer,  and  some  s^ound  advice  to  parents, 
illustrated  with  appropriate  woodcuts,  which  will  probably  he  recognized 
by  the  readers  of  Mr.  Burn's  tracts. 

Some  persons  might  cry  out.  **  wherefore  idl  this  waste  f*  which 
objection  wouJd  probably  fall  at  once  to  the  ground,  as  soon  as  the  true 
cost  was  ascertained,  llie  true  objection  (if  there  be  one)  must  be 
raised  against  au  appearance  of  ecclesiastical  foppishness ;  but  we  are 
hardly  disposed  to  urge  such  an  objection »  though  doubtless  there  is 
danger  of  the  vice  which  might  be  so  named*  and  it  is  plainly  to  be 
guarded  against.  But  in  a  guarded  use  of  such  means  of  gaining  cir- 
culation for  very  sound  and  useful  matters  that  may  be  conveyed  on 
such  papers,  1  conceive  that  there  is  much  good  to  be  gained. 

If  a  parent  can  be  induced,  for  ornament's  sake,  to  put  up  such  a 
paper  on  the  cottage  walls,  instead  of  the  ordinary  trash  that  is  pasted 
there,  it  surely  must  have  some  good  results.  At  any  rate,  it  puts  good 
in  their  way ;  it  certainly  tdentiics  them  as  chiu-ch  people ;  it  bespeaks 
them  to  be  beholden  to  the  church  for  its  most  molherly  office,  the 
training  of  their  children ;  it  cuts  off  all  excuse  of  ignorance  in  breaking 
the  rules ;  it  furnishes  some  sound  principles  of  home-education,  and 
engages  the  parents  as  necessary  fellow  helpers  in  the  same  work. 
Moreover  it  places  before  their  eyes  a  form  of  prayer,  night  and  morn- 
ing ;  a  form  in  which  the  children  should  be  thoroughly  grounded,  and 
then  they  will  most  naturaliy  desire  to  make  their  parents  partake  with 
them  in  it.  There  may  be  additions  to  such  a  pafxjr.  according  to  the 
spiritual  needs  of  a  pari^lu  c  g.,  where  the  people  are  rooted  in  habits 
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tion,  llie  improvement  of  education  riepentls  more  on  the  Improve- 
ment  of  the  state  of  the  schoolmaster  than  many  are  aware  oL  Much 
(iei>ends  in  the  formation  of  the  minds  of  the  humhler  class,  hy  the 
degree  of  respect  paid  him  hy  his  superiors.  Merely  putting  him  in 
a  tine  house,  without  a  proper  amount  of  salary,  would  be  next  to 
useless  ;  *  but  let  those  interested  in  the  education  of  the  poor,  raise 
the  condition  of  the  schoolmaster,  hy  a  fair  and  consistent  ealary,  and 
I  will  dare  venture  to  say,  as  one  of  them,  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
good  and  proper  men,  ever  zealous  in  their  duty. 

Yours  obediently^ 

P. 


THE  POINT  AT  ISSUE  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  LEADING  ME- 
THODS  OF  TEACHING  VOCAL  MUSIC  IN  SCHOOLS. 

Rev,  Sir, — ^The  correapondeucc  on  ""The  Best  Method  of  Teaching 
Vocal  Music  in  Schools,"  has  now  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of 
your  useful  Journal,  and  I  suspect  your  readers  may  be  getting  tired  of 
it.  I  have  no  wi*h  that  it  should  he  prolonged  ;  but  as  the  originator  of 
the  discussion*  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  upon  tlic 
only  important  objection  that  has  been  offered  to  Mr  Turner's  system. 
Two  of  5''our  correspondents  are  of  opinion,  that  children  will  never  be 
able  to  var)'  the  syllables,  because  it  is  difficult  even  for  adults  to  do 
80.  The  simple  answer  to  this  is,  that  children  do  do  it ;  that  they 
have  done  it  in  various  schools  for  the  last  twenty  years  and  upwards. 
Indeed,  as  their  whole  and  undivided  attention  is  directed  to  this  mode 
of  solfeggio,  and  is  not  confused  by  different  plans,  as  is  frequently  the 
case  wuth  adults,  they  can  generally  do  it,  after  a  little  practice,  with 
greater  facility  than  even  their  teachers  can.  It  is  also  of  considerable 
^  ^nsc  in  showing  more  readily  which  is  the  dominant*  the  sub-dominant. 
Bfaphere  the  semitones  fall,  the  change  of  key,  &c.  I  have  had  several 
■^Sipportnnities  of  witnessing  the  success  of  this  method,  and  I  have  heard 
of  instances  of  its  failure ;  but  in  every  instance  of  this  kind,  I  have 
discovered  that  the  author's  directions  have  not  been  strictly  followed. 
About  two  years  ago,  an  able  article  on  sight -singing  appeared  in  the 
Atlas,  and  as  a  portion  of  it  bears  so  directly  upon  the  point  at  issue,  I 
must  beg  to  transcribe  it. — '*  The  real  excellence  of  this  system  lies  in 
the  fact,  that  its  first  syllable  stands  always  for  the  prime  of  the  scale, 
be  the  key  what  it  may.  The  singer  has  but  to  determine  the  key- 
note, or,  in  other  words,  the  place  of  his  first  syllable  ;  and  that  most 
trifling  question  once  settled,  the  salmi zation  of  all  keys  is  alike.  We 
are  aware  that  this  method  is  now  deemed  old  fashioned,  and  that  the 
most  popular  new  systems  of  the  day,  follow  the  Italian  mode  of  attach- 
ing the  first  syllable  Do,  unalterably,  to  a  positive  note,  C.  Experi- 
^ence,  however,  will  sooner  or  later  prove  the  innovation  to  be  the  re- 

•  U  there  any  better  wny  of  improving  his  conditjoa,  or  even  of  miAln^  hii  salary, 
tKtn  giving  him  a  comfortabk  hou»e  and  good  garden,  irnt  free?  Who  Ulki  of 
putting  him  into  a  ftm?  house  ? — Ed. 
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The  suliject  of  cdwcatiou  banop-  hecn  tlms  introduced,  1  take  the  liberty  of 
iitatlng  tliat  t!ie  desire  uf  the  churcb  lias  been  to  procure  the  cilucutioD  of 
her  children,  and  for  tJiis  purpose,  In  establish  a  parochial  or  day  $ehutd  at 
eacb  tuissioD  and  station,  and  in  all  other  pliict^  where  we  can  collect  an  ade^ 
quate  niimhur  of  pupils  to  give  it  tolerable  support*  K-r  this  «>hject,  when 
the  «djo«l  act  was  under  discoAsiun  in  the  lepsLuurein  1841, 1  peiitiiined  ilukt 
tlie  church  should  be  allowed  her  share  of  the  public  in*>ney  in  proportion  to  ber 
numbers.  With  llais  reasonable  retjucKt  iliere  wiis  a  disposition  Uj  comply,  as 
appears  from  the  eleventh  section  ;  but  tlie  act  was  found  contradictor)'  and  im- 
pmcticable^  and  no  benefit  caidd  be  derived  from  it  during  its  continuance, 

I  petitioned  a*rain  while  the  new  school  act  ihtis  under  consideration,  prajing 
tiiiit  the  sum  appropriated  by  the  lepshiture  for  the  iLse  of  c^immon  schools  might 
be  divided  among  tlie  reeogitized  denominations  of  christians  in  proporticm  to 
their  respective  numbers,  or  in  proportion  to  the  funds  raised  by  each,  or  from 
Uie  combinaiion  of  both.  Such  a  plan  is  altogether  irce  from  religions  difficulty, 
ami  would  produce  great  emulation  among  the  people ;  or,  if  it  should  he  pre- 
ferred, tliat  a  certahj  simi  be  allowed  to  each  congregation  of  christians  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  in  the  education  of  the  children  thereof,  tlie  sum  granted  to 
be  given  in  proportion  to  what  shall  be  Friised  by  tlie  said  congregation.  No 
notice  was  taken  of  this  application :  the  former  law  of  1H41  was  drnpjied  ;  and 
a  new  statute  enacted,  in  which,  throughout  all  its  seventy-one  clau?ics,  lliere  is 
no  reference  to  Christianity.  The  otily  notice  of  religion  is  in  the  fifiy-fourtli 
dattse,  which  enacUi  that  no  child  shall  be  required  to  read  or  study  in  any  ex- 
ercise of  devotion  or  religion  which  shall  he  objected  to  by  his  or  h(?r  parents  or 
gtiardiansi  and  in  the  fifty- titlh  clause,  where  it  provides  that  scpartite  Rchmda 
may  be  ei»tahlished  for  the  Protestants  and  licanan  Catholics  in  any  locality, 
ThuB  confounding  the  cbuich  of  England  with  the  myriad  ^^f  proie&lani  de- 
nominations, an<l  depriving  her  t>f  any  benefit  which  she  might  deri?e  from  thie 
enactment,  while  Kuch  benefit  remains  to  the  Roman  Catholica. 

This  law,  as  well  as  the  fonner,  is  based  on  in  fidelity  or  indifTerence  to  rcli- 
p^ou,  and  proceeds  upon  the  most  sbiillow  and  un philosophical  view  of  human 
HAture  ]  since,  notwntbstiinding  the  fall,  man  is  c&wnlially  a  religious  being,  and 
therefore  religions  culture  ought  to  fonn  the  principal  part  of  his  ednciition, 
whether  private  or  domestic,  socifil  'ir  public.  **  lteligii>n,"  says  l>r.  Sonthcy» 
*•  oujifht  to  be  blended  with  the  whole  course  of  instruction,  that'its  doctrine  and 
-  r '  '■  r-  sboukl  drop  as  the  rain  and  distil  as  the  dew— as  the  small  min  upon 
It  r  herb,  and  tts  tlie  show  ens  upon  the  gmss,"  It  is  not  pr(d>«ble  that  the 
I.:  ^  .:  >chmd  act  can  remain  long  in  force,  or  that  so  large  an  apjimpriarion 
a«  ihiti  Ui*\\  given  can  be  cotJtinucd.  It  is,  therefore,  worthy  of  gmve  ronsider- 
atinn  whether  or  not  all  our  parishes  and  stations  should  not  petiticm  the  U*gis- 
lature  to  jfct  the  education  of  our  own  children  into  our  cjwn  hands,  and  such  a 
t  i'S  the  public  money  as  shall  be  due  in  proportion  to  our  numbers. 

i  and  the  scho^d master  must  go  hand  in  hand.    It  is  our  paramount 

up  a  child  in  the  way  he  5h<mld  go,  and  to  bring  up  our  youth  iti 

A  admonition  of  the  Lord,     Goo-d  parochial  sichocds  arc  the  gieatCfrt 

in  a  tent  poral  jjoint  of  view.     To  teach  the  rising  gene  ration  tn 

jir  '  f  ount*,and  their  duty  to  God  and  man,  is  to  make  them 

y  and  candidates  for  heaven.   Were  this  effeelually  done, 

u  MH)]]  I  tcoim  comparatively  empty :  our  courts  would  be  relieved 

tion  of  their  business ;  and  the  expense  of  guarding  against 

r  and  punishing  it,  would  be  greatly  diminishetl,  and  per- 

vcnted.    And  why  sliouid  1  not  revert  to  a  fact  so  com- 

,.r.i,iii  documents,  that  partial  as  tlie  leaching  of  the 

en,  it  1ms  produced  the  most  happy  resuUs T 

Luibances,  our  people  were  foremost  in  defending 
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BXTfL&CTS    FROM    flfAROKi. 


ftftined  In  tbe  scriptures  we  find  no  provision  made  to  supply  the  sacraments 
when  ihey  connot  iiiwfuily  be  bad,  mul  our  churtb  uppe*irs  to  prefer  llieir  omis- 
Kioa  W  ibeir  utitawful  adininisiraiiont  and  restR  in  iiihh  on  the  goodness  of  (lod 
Xo  supply  the  detiiieuey  occasioDed  Ivy  such  necessity.  Vet  we  sboubl  embrace 
|M  ItRt  importuiiity  to  u^e  the  appointed  ineans^  thiit  the  reci|nent5  nmy  he 
Ifeetified  by  the  prayers  tif  the  cbureh,  and  becanit'  her  niemhers  visibly,  and 
tSltilled  to  the  glorious  pri>ileges  which  haptisni  conferg.  This  appetrs  the 
most  humble  and  dcvoui  way  to  consider  the  matter.  We  presume  not  to  limit 
the  boundless  mercies  of  U  ad  ;  for  he  can  extentl  his  blessings  to  those  who  are 
not  tnembeis  of  la^i  church.  We  kTiovv,  indeed,  from  scripture,  that  be  has  prcK 
mised  bis  blessing's  through  certain  channelst  and  liltached  to  them  certain  con- 
ditioos,  as  he  makes  roexi  to  depend  upon  Irthoiir  j  but  we  likewise  know  from 
scripture^  that  he  can  at  bis  pleasure  feed  lUous^inds  with  bread  from  heaven, 
aud  fK>  may  be  confer  the  blessings  of  the  sacrament.'i  on  tbose  who  have  never 
had  an  opportunitv  of  partaking  of  thenj,  according^  to  bis  appointment.  Consci- 
entiously believini:  ihat  the  validity  of  the  sacraments  is  founded  upon  the  com- 
mission which  the  admini?5tnitor  has  received  from  Christ,  as  taught  in  the*26th 
article,  I  feel  it  my  duly  to  recommend  to  you,  my  brethren,  that  in  all  cases  of 
adults  applyinj^  to  you  for  admission  iuto  the  church  by  holy  baptism,  under  a 
serious  c<mviction  t!mt  it  baa  been  defectively  pcrtbiiited  or  nut  perfarmed  at 
all,  you  receive  them  into  the  church  in  the  usual  manner.  In  cases  where  there 
appears  any  doubt,  you  can  make  use  nl'  ibe  ibnn  provided  in  the  rubric  at  the 
end  of  the  otiice  of  private  baptisms,  (h  should  you  have  scruples  in  any  cas€ 
to  this  course,  or  be  at  a  loss  to  determine  whelber  all  tbiniis  have  been  done  in 
order,  then  vnu  are  to  prepare  tlie  applicant  for  cunfinnation  by  the  bishop,  on 
vhicb  he  will  be  admitted  V*  the  eucharist,  and  acquire  a  ri^hl  to  the  privileges 
of  the  church.  This  ]ilan  of  settititf  all  ihinss  ri^bi  by  contirmation,  Bingham, 
in  his  letter  dedicator)-  to  llie  Bishop  «>f  Wincljesier,  appended  to  the  second  book 
of  bis  St'hnfojtticfU  HkUtn/of  Latf  Baptuin^  p.  2,  folio  Edition,  1725,  declares 
to  have  been  the  practice  of  the  ebureb  of  Euffhmd  for  tlie  last  two  hundred 
years;  and  as  be  wrote  nearly  a  hundred  and  liftv  years  ago,  il  must  now  be 
cunsiiiered  the  practice  (>f  tlie  church  ff>r  three  hundred  and  tift)-  years,  I  think 
it  n^ht  to  add  that  this  method  of  reciifyiui^  imperfect  baptism  is  concurred  in 
by  one  of  tlie  gieatest  living  authorities  of  the  present  age. — Ibid, 


J^m  COKFtUMiLTlON. 

The  return  of  tlie  period  of  confinnalion  is  a  favourable  season  for  ex- 
tending the  power  and  influence  of  the  church.  The  youthful  mind  is  open, 
fraukf  and  ingenuous ;  it  has  not  yet  become  a  prey  to  tlie  selfi*%hne'Mi  and 
wickedness  of  the  world,  and  is  in  a  happy  state  to  receive  (fodly  impressions. 
In  antieut  times,  when  candidates  for  baptism  cunsisied  chit  fly  of  grown  up 
persons,  confirmation  took  place  generally  on  the  sitme  day.  **  Immediate- 
ly," says  the  learned  Bingham,  (hook  xii,  ch.  1,  sec.  I)  "after  the  persons 
came  up  out  of  the  water,  if  tlie  bishop  was  present  at  the  solemnity,  they  were 
presented  to  him  in  order  to  receite  his  beueiliction,  which  was  a  solemn  prayer 
for  tlie  descent  of  the  Holy  (J host  upon  such  as  were  baptized."  In  ihis  way 
has  the  living  church  been  gathered  in  all  ages.  The  young  are  brought  into 
her  fold  and  made  to  feel  that  they  are  members  of  the  htjdy  of  Christ — branches 
of  the  living  vine.  Man  has  ever  been  unxions  for  something  visible,  and  every 
heart  has  echoed  at  some  time  or  other  the  recjuest  oX  St.  Philip,  '*  Show  us  the 
Father  and  it  sufficetli  us."  And  although  we  cannot  show  our  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour in  the  fleshy  we  c£in  show  them  his  body,  the  church,  with  which  he  is  evei 
present,  and  of  which  be  is  the  animating  principle,  and  we  can  farther  show 
llem  that,  in  becoming  members  of  this  body,  they  are  henceforth  ot  his  flesh 
^~  \  of  his  bones. 

he  act  of  appearing  before  the  congregation — of  renewing  before  God  and 
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mdeepsftdsdnlarj  impfiessioQ,  not  nnly  un  thiei 
fiieMU  lad  ■eia|;|iboiii&,  bm  am  every  t»c Wider. 


of  lui  kan^  thai  llw  Hoty  Sfitil  nm  desci  r 

■Mi  IMGktiigr,  F^ilMps*  4>f  an  «Mlaelcs  difti  ^n  be  witnvasefi  un 

lUofi 

ilkdri 
1b  tltt»daac«ae,  where  opportunities  for  feligii»us  tostruetioii  ace  )ct  so  few, 
]r«iii  win  find  il  In  fccmend  t^  Uhorioos  worl  to  piepue  jour  joiui^  fx^ople  Jm  j 

Jitflj wiB  be  k/miA  veiy  inionB^firaai  cuKsoirer which  thes 
Mi  mj  win  reqmre  iDiieS  pt&eoct  w»A  nmdi  gentleness.  Somc^  ^irt  uuiii 
aaabb  to  eomuimicftte  what  thej  iv^y  undeittuid,  especiaU  j  if  exwuined  k  \ 
a  htM^  nMiftner  or  with  n  leetBhig  imraetenceu    Eodeavomr  lo  eain  their  ctM- 
iienoe  that  ihej  mmj  iieel  ■!  eMe,  md  do  not  perplex  tlieni  with  intricftte  ind 
Mfeuli  qnesiioiift. 

As  wasd^j  schools  inereue^  the  Uhotu-  of  prcpariiifr  your  cxudidatei  Ibr  cod* 
imatktt  wul  be  La  sane  dc|^ice  diminished ;  but  even  then  the  chief  respoiMi- 
MUly  VNMias  with  yon.  And  although  a  knowledge  of  the  crced^  the  ten  coin- 
laiadmrma,  and  the  catechisni  maj  appear  bnt  a  ^oall  amount  of  chn^tiao  iO' 
MnotMMi,  it  will  require  no  smal)  diligence  and  prudcuce  to  bnn;r  it  fulh'  wiilno 
their  undcxstanding.  At  the  same  time,  be  slow  iii  refusing  adutissiou  lo  i\n*t 
who  aie  past  or  of  the  proper  age,  who  appear  U>  lye  anxious  aud  dain^  their 
best  10  acqniie  the  necessarv  qualifications :  fur  thev  tuny  have  had  very  con* 
fined  opportiiiulie8»  and  are  peihapfi  engai:    '  '     '    ar,  and  not  likeh 

to  be  bettcf  prepared  at  a  futuie  period.  ^  rcise  a  wise  m 

hilid  diacnIiQii*    A  steadj  petseverance  ou  ^  m.  -l  iu>im  fail  in  Mcxaot 

fiialiiiig  •  lidetable  piepanktioD^  pn>i^ided  the  ^  iecl,  lutd  believe,  lint  \ 

fom  ate  intefOAed  in  their  welfare. — UiiL 

mZOLOOlCAL   REMtKUlT. 

I  can  scarcely  expreis  my  satisfactioD  in  tenns  suJEcieotly  strtiuj?  in  itfaifl 
to  the  theological  <«3miiajy  which  was  established  at  Cobourg  h  few  yeaisijiifj 

II  was  from  the  first  placed  under  the  sole  manatremein  of  the  l{e».  Dr,  Si*  j 
tliune^  and  has  prospered  far  beyond  mj  most  sanguine  expectati(»as.    A  succett 
wUich  1  chiefly  attribute  to  the  supcnor  ability  and  sound  discretion  %  itli  whii 
it  has  been  conducted  by  it?  learned  and  amiable  fmife5«of,  to  wbum  my  diauki| 
as  well  a5  those  of  the  dfoce>e,  are  justly  due,  and  herrby  cordially  tondcTnl 

And  bere^  also,  we  have  most  tbankfuUyloacknowlctlrfe  that  for  the  crttitini 
ancc,  iind  indeed  we  may  say  for  the  very  exiiilence  of  tl"    ' 
beholden  to  tlie  unwearied  kindness  and  munificence  of  tl  1 
ation  of  the  Gospel  in  Forr^       "  -^      ^^    .  -    1 . 

I  made  an  annual  grant  of  £ 
is  divided  into  ten  ?cholarebips,  ^i^.i  iny  *r  ^...,...1.^  ,ji...,..i .,  t.-^-iL-  lui  i-mic 
ftir  to  employ  an  assistant  to  relieve  him  from  some  p«>rtion  of  tlte  duty  o( 
populous  ana  extensh^  mission.     On  evety  side  thi^  .liiv,  *^i^  find*;  ils«^lf  uin 
uic  deepest  obli^iions  to  the  venerable  Si>ciety  for  tl  >  tion  of  iht-  (J* 

pel  in  Forcijfu  Parts :  and  the  only  way  we  can  offer  c      ^  m  i<s  by  devotii 

ourselves  more  and  more  to  the  increase  and  stability  of  that  church  of  whi 
it  is  so  bright  an  ornament* 

'Die  theological  seminary  will,  it  15  hoped,  in  time  become  the  foundation  (^ 
a  still  more  extensive  institution  tu  be  attached  to  the  cathedra],  as  was  the  cu*;^ 
torn  in  former  age?,  that  it  may  supply  the  whole  diocese  with  clergymen 
of  vacancies,  to  which  it  is  as  yet  chiefly  confinctl. 

It  is  quite  irajiossible  for  an  ecclesiastiirul  establishment  of  any  extent,  to 
tioue  long,  without  the  greatest  inconvenience,  lo  have  its  spiritual  wantf  si 
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plied  from  so  great  a  distfiuee  to  tlie  iiuither  coiiutry.  For  many  years,  few  or 
no  clerjrymcn  have  been  found  wiUing  to  come  to  tbis  cokmy;  and  alibough  tlie 
cause  is  wortliy  of  all  rejoicin(.%  it  pohib.  to  the  growing  necessity  of  edueadnpr 
you D^  men  for  the  churcli  among  ourselves*  The  gfrcat  number  of  churches 
building^  and  parochi*d  cures  e»lahMshed  iti  En  inland,  have  created  such  a  de- 
mand for  clcrs^ymt'ii  upt^n  tlie  spot^  as  to  preclude  the  hope  tbat  wc  ean  be  sup- 
plied longer  from  tliat  quarter  to  any  extent. 

Besides  it  must  be  cunet-^ded,  that  a  body  of  clergymen  trained  up  in  the 
country,  wliere  ihey  will  be  required  to  exercise  their  niiui-str)',  wiiJi  a  full 
knowledge  of  lis  localities,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  habits  nnd 
dispositions  of  the  people^  and  with  ao  equality  of  litcury  aud  spiritual  fitness, 
fOssef9  advantages  over  those  who  come  as  stranger*;  to  the  climate  and  the  peo- 

;lc.     But  yet  1  should  like  a  sprinkling,  from  time  to  lime,  of  men  froitj  home, 
'hey  refresh  atid  keep  ub  up;  and  1  hud  them  by  cxperieuce  as  much,  perhaps 
in  some  instances  more,  devoted  to  their  duties  tlian  our  native  ciergy, — Ihift. 


G^r  <^tiitcit'^  ^ortrolto. 


SYMPATHY    or   Nt'MBl^US    IN  SCHOOL. 

Strike  the  mo*jt  cur.^ry  obeeirer,  that  there  is  a  mighty  influence  at 
work  in  large  towns,  which  is  not  to  he  found  in  the  rural  distiicts.  In  the 
c<iuntry,  mi>ral  training  by  the  parents  is  practicable,  ^\here  the  child,  nearly 
ifice  from  compauionship,  folhuvs  bis  fatlier  at  the  ploui^h^or  his  mother  in  the 
dairy ;  but  it  is  widely  different  in  towiiw^  with  the  fatber  in  the  work-shop  or 
the  factory.  The  mother,  also,  is  so  occupied  with  work  and  household  duties 
during^  the  day,  as  to  be  unable  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  mural  tmining  of 
her  children,  tn  en  were  it  practicable  to  keep  tliem  conliued  within  the  compass 
of  a  small  dwelling,  perhaps  a  garret  ur  a  cellar.  It  is  an  influence,  we  say» 
mighty  either  lor  gotid  or  e^il,  viz,,  the  xt^mpatkif  of  nttmltt^n.  At  present,  with 
the  young  {the  most  impre-sible  of  tlie  comuiunity),  it  is  all  on  the  si?le  of  evil. 
To  seize  hi^ld  of  tbis  principle,  and  turn  it  to  good,  is  the  great  desiderutum. 
It  IS  not  enough  to  *^ay  Uf  parenu?,  train  your  children.  How  can  they  tmiu  them 
if  ihey  are  not  with  tbeni,  but  leave  them  of  necessity  to  the  training  of  the 
streets?  Our  object,  therefore,  has  been  to  render  tile  scboolmjister  a  moral 
tminer,  when  the  parent  cannot  he  with  his  child,  and  tliusto  direct  the  xifjnjm- 
iky  of  HMinhcTn,  abnmd  as  well  as  at  the  fireside^  into  a  right  and  christian 
cbanneL 

But  it  is  repealed — Wliy  propose  such  a  change  in  education  as  implies  that 
the  old  schof*l-ho«se  is  no  lonj^er  fitted  for  the  purjiose?  Our  answer  is,  the 
old  school,  at  the  best,  m\\y  tauf^ht  or  trained  the  intellect  of  the  child,  and  made 
no  provision  for  improviug  his  moral  and  physical  habits.  This  impurtaut  oIh 
ject  requires  a  gallery  in  school,  and  a  contiguous  play -ground,  or  uncnvertd 
school,  for  the  montl  development  and  training  of  the  child rcn« 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  at  tliis  late  sLa^^e  of  the  vvorhl,  introduce  moral  train* 
ing  in  school,  when  moral  instruction  and  intellectual  instruction  have  hitherto 
done  so  well  ?  We  answer — Education  hitlierto  has  not  done  well ;  upon  the 
whole,  it  has  hut  made  a  filij^ht  moral  impression  on  society.  It  has  done  little 
for  its  moml  elevation.  Take  away  family  training,  and  what  liave  we  left  that 
school  education  has  ;iccomplished  in  this  respect  ?  Marvellously  little  indeed. 
Reading,  writing, and  arithmetic  are  imagined  to  be  sovereign  remedies  for  the 
erils  of  tlie  youdi  of  large  towns.  Will  any  one  acquainted  with  the  moral  eon- 
<lition  of  this  novel,  and  in  mmt  a  fearful^  slate  of  society,  for  a  moment  cfmclude 
dmt  the  knowledgr  of  these  arts,  witfi  mind  and  hnhiis  intally  mitrainrd  to  the 


^i^  1^  am.   ^S^^^^^m^  ^^^  ^^^^A 
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pray  that  you  mm  bereulkr  live  nnd  act  cm  the  convictjon)  that  bealib  is  jt 
irreal  blessin^^ ;  competence,  obtained  by  bornnirable  industT}',  a  great  bk*ssiijj|r ; 
and  H  jKTejii  bK*ssiu>r  it  js  iq  ]iave  kind<^  liiithVul,  Hud  loviniJr  fririuls  and  rela- 
iives.  But  tbt:  |;reai^f»t  of  all  bkik^inif^iy  vks  k  Ls  tbi-  most  eiuiobliiig  of  all  pn* 
vi]ege«,  is  to  be  indeed  a  Christian.  But  I  have  been  likewise,  through  a  large 
poTtion  of  my  hitcv  lilc,  a  suRVrer  Forcty  aiHieted  with  hodily  psiiiis,  langouri 
and  manifold  infimiiiies  ;  and  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  liave,  with  few 
and  brief  iulerviils,  been  c  lofined  to  a  sick  room,  and  at  dds  moment,  in  great 
weakness  and  beaviness,  write  from  a  sick  lied,  hi>pe'ess  qI'  recovery,  yet  witlj- 
oui  proK.pcct  of  a  speedy  reiiiovtd.  Awd  I  thus,  4>n  tlie  biiuk  of  the  grave* 
•olMiiuly  be^ir  %\it!iess  to  you,  that  the  Almighty  Hedeemer,  most  gmcioUA  iu 
hh  pr»»inises  to  them  thai  daily  seek  him,  is  faitiifui  to  perform  what  be  has 
promised  ;  aikd  \m»  re^er>  til,  under  all  my  paios  atid  iuHrmiiieSf  the  inward 
peace  that  passt^tb  all  undersuindiofi:,  with  the  supporting  ns^Qnuiee  of  a  recrm- 
ciled  Ciod,  who  wi!l  not  witlidraw  hii^  Spirit  from  rue  in  the  eonflicti  and  in  his 
own  time  will  deliver  me  From  the  enl  cm*?.  Oh  !  my  dear  goilrliild,  eminently 
Messed  are  tliey  who  Ijegin  early  to  seek^  fear,  and  bne  their  Gwl,  trustincf 
wholly  in  the  fighleousness  and  mediation  of  tbeir  Lord,  Hedeemer^  Saviour, 
aod  everlaf^iing  High-Priest,  Jesus  t'hrist  Ob  !  preserve  this  as  a  legacy  and 
l>equest  from  your  sincere  god-falber  and  frierid, 

MOTllllItl.Y    LOVE. 

1-a.st  amotig  the  characteristics  of  i^oman  is  that  sweet  molberly  love  iMih 
which  nature  ba£  gifted  her ;  it  is  almost  independent  of  cold  reason,  aitd 
wludiy  removed  irom  all  selfish  hope  t>l  reward.  Not  because  it  is  lovely 
does  the  mother  kive  her  cbild^  but  iiecause  it  i^  a  living  part  of  herself— the 
duld  of  her  heart,  a  fraction  ol  her  owu  Eatur*.  njereiore,  do  her  entrails 
jeajn  over  bis  wailings,  her  heart  beats  ijuieker  at  his  joy,  her  blood  ^uws 
more  sottly  through  her  ^eini>,  when  the  brejist  at  which  be  drinks  knvls  him 
to  ber.  In  every  corrupted  nation  of  the  earth  this  feeliog  is  the  same,  f 'li- 
Diate^  which  chaiij?es  every  tiling  else,  changes  not  that  It  is  onlv  ibe  most 
corrupting  forms  of  society  wbicb  have  power  gradually  in  make  luxurious 
rice  sweeter  than  the  tender  cares  and  toils  of  maternal  love.  In  {ircenhiiid, 
where  the  climate  affords  no  tjourishmerit  for  infants,  ilie  mother  nourisbes 
her  child  up  to  die  third  or  fourth  year  of  his  life.  She  endures  from  bim  nil 
tlie  najteeut  indications  of  the  rude  and  domiuceiiug  spii it  of  manhood,  witli 
indulgent  all -forgiving  patience.  The  negress  is  armed  \vitb  more  than  manly 
strength  wlien  b*T  child  is  attacked  by  savage  beasts.  U'c  read  wiOi  astonish- 
ing admimtion  the  examples  of  her  matchless  courage  atid  contempt  of  danger. 
But  if  death  robs  that  tender  mother,  whom  we  are  pleastxl  to  call  a  savage,  of 
her  best  c^^mfort — the  charm  and  eare  of  existence — where  is  the  hi-arl  tliat 
can  couc^'ive  her  sorrow  ?  Head  the  lament  of  tlie  Nadawosse  womiiii  on  tlje 
loss  of  her  husbaiui  and  ber  infant  sou.  The  feeling  which  it  breathes  is 
beyond  all  expreAsioiL — Herder:  Mrs.  Attstins  Fniiftm'nis  fn/tn  Gtrwmn 
Writers . 

THE    ROm.   OF    A    f  HILD.  * 

**  Good  God  !  *  says  Herder,  in  his  remarks  on  Ossian,  and  on  tlie  songs  of 
ancient  nations, — **  what  dryness,  what  barrcjiivess  will  not  certain  people  sup- 
pose to  exist  in  iVie  soul  of  man^  in  the  soul  of  children  !  VeL,  how  great  and 
sublime  appears  that  subject  to  me,  when  I  refiect  upon  poetry  of  ihul  kind! 
To  occupy  tlie  wbsde  &oul  of  a  child;  to  impart  to  him  songs  whieh  i\ill  leave 
an  impression,  lasting  and  eternal ;  thus  to  urge  him  on  to  great  actions,  to 
glorr  ;  implant  in  bis  heart  the  love  of  virtue  ;  and  to  afford  to  him  con  w^laiion 
in  tuat  adversity  which  be  may  have  to  encounter — how  nohle  an  aim !  bo«f 
grand  a  work!'  -*> 

6  B  'i 
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r.  If .         I       15  Geographf  void  bintory,  on  ttlteniate  dnyt. 

2  Dinner,  air,  suhooUroom, 

Z       15  Needlework  fttid  knitting. 

4  15  The  higher  claas  read  and  wnte»  the  others  write  copie». 

5  Walk  iind  tea. 

7  Prepare  lessons  for  next  d^y, 

8  One  reads  aloud  whibi  the  others  are  occupied  id  needle 'Work  ^ 

and  twice  a  week  singing  lesson. 

9  Hew  Teatament  and  prayers. 
10            BerL 

The  ahove  is  the  summer  course.     In  the  winter,  the  pupih  walk  at  an  earlier 
hour,  and  the  order  of  the  lessoiis  is  aceordingly  somewhat  tranjfpoacd. 

19,  Nine  or  ten  of  the  more  advanced  pupils  attend  the  national  school  from 
9  oVtock  till  12.     Four  or  five  go  daily  one  week*  and  the  othera  the  uextweck. 

20.  No  pupils  are  admitted  under  16  years  of  age. 

(A.) 
Medicai  Cerf ideate, 

1.  How  long  have  you  known 

2.  Hat  any  constitnttonal  predisposition  to  disease  ? 

3.  Has  been  vaccinated  ? 

4.  Has  had  meaales,  hoopmg -cough,  or  suuill-pox — or 

which  of  them  ? 

5.  Arc  the  organs  of  vision,  speech,  and  heariDg  perfect? 

I  have  examined  and  hereby  certify, 

that  is  of  good  general  heath  and  sound  constitutioOt  wid  auhjct^t  to  no 

disease  or  bodily  infirmity,  ns  far  as  I  know,  which  would  in  any  way  interfere  with 
the  duties  of  active  schoolmaster  or  ^choolmiAtresa. 

Signed, 

(BO 

Guarantee  io  he  tiffned  bywome  retponMtMe  JHmd  qf  the  candidate^ 

A.  B-  bciog  desirous  of  receiving  instruction  in  the  Salisbury  Training  School, 

I  hereby  undertake^  that  the  sum  required  for  her  board,  amounting  to  -£15  per 

aoiiiim  for  tlie  6r*it  year,  and  £14  per  annum  for  the  following  years,  shaU  be 

paid  quarterly  and  in  advance,  to  the  secretary  of  the  Salisbury  Diocesan  Board. 

Signed » 

(C.) 

Guarantee  in  the  case  of  an  Ejrhibilioner. 
A.  Bv  having  obtained  an  exhibition  of  £B  per  annum  towards  the  expense  of 
her  education  in  the  Salisbury  Training  School  for  Mistresses,  1  hereby  undertake 
that  the  remaintug  £7  per  annum  shall  be  paid  quarterly  and  in  advance  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  as  long  as  the  said  A,  B.  shall 
contintie  there ; — and  I  further  undertake,  that,  should  she  be  withdrawn  from 
the  tchool  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Training  School  Committee,  a  retro- 
spective payment  at  the  rate  of  £B  per  aanum  shall  be  paid  to  the  diocesan 
Board. 

Signed, 

(D.) 
A  Declaraiiun  io  be  jtiffned  bjf  the  Pupil,  qf  Schick  the  foUowing  it  tkefomt. 
I  hereby  declare,  that  I  will  submit  myself  to  the  appointed  discipbne  of  the 
diocesan  training  school  \ — that  it  is  my  wish  to  prepare  myself,  by  diliiience  and 
study,  for  the  olliice  of  a  scboolmistrcss,  under  and  in  connection  with  the  Salis- 
bury Diocesan  Board  of  Education ; — and  that  I  shall  be  ready  to  accept  such  an 
appointment  when  required  to  do  ao  by  the  hoard. 

Signed, 


d 


tauviRo  tcacwL* — saLKs  amb  KBcuLAnove. 


I  Quertct,  !•  ^  nyned  hy  both  the  Rtmrnmer*. 

1.  WlMt  it  tke  fenen)  chanrter^  the  occupatioD,  the  domestic  liRbiU,  tod  m- 
CSBMaiiccs,  oi  the  pvents  of  the  candufnte,  or  the  frieadA  with  whom  she  hat 
iMided? 

2.  Dttes  4lie  appev  to  unde7«tA&d  the  grtKUids  upon  it  hick  ibe  u  a  laemher  oC  I 
tlie  ckttrdk  of  BngSsnd,  uid  of  the  daty  the  owes  to  il  ? 

X  H'hti  It  her  age  ? 

4.  La  wbii  Khool  hts  the  beeo  edurtted^  tnd  how  hat  the  been  tiiieeoenipiedM 
Uam  she  beea  aDcintomed  lo  the  ctie  of  children  f    Has  she  been  a  teacherioAiif  ' 
Sondaj  or  4a|'-acbool?       Hat  the  shown  ttoj  aptitude  for  teaching  and  keepiuf 
ocdcr? 

h.  H&i  she  been  confirmed*  or  u  the  desiroui  of  being  c<mfinned? 

6^  Hat  she  attended  the  Lord's  supper,  and  bow  long? 

1.  Uilio  fere  the  partiea  recommending  her,  and  how  long  have  they  known  hrr^  1 

a.  It  ahe  almpte,  modest,  and  oarrrct  in  her  dress,  manners^  and  habits,  tnii  d 
9ood  teoifwa'  and  dlapoaition  ? 

9.  Does  she  read  ftiftentlj,  oorrt<etlj,  and  with  Intelligence ;  i|nd  can  the  cipbio 
the  mecnhif  of  what  she  readt  in  the  Bible  and  other  hooks  ? 

!0.  Does^the  fpell  readiljand  correclhr,  and  can  she  write  from  dietstion? 

1 L  What  is  her  knowted^  of  «cri{^ui« — ttt  doctrines,  history,  types,  and  pro-j 
pheriea  ? 

12,  Cmn  the  repeat  the  church  catechitm  cotrec-tly*  and  it  the  acquainted  witi 
the  m  caning ,  and  abo  «^i^  that  of  the  Itturgr? 

13,  Does  she  write  le^ibK  and  neatlr  ? 

14.  Is  she  arquainled  with  the  first  four  rules  in  arithmetie,  and  can  the  noil 
and  piove  sums  in  them  without  errors  or  with  only  occasional  errors  ? 

U.  Has  she  any  further  knowledge  of  ariUunedc,  or  of  mental  arichmelic  ? 

16.  Can  she  sew  well,  knit,  do  plain  work,  and  cut  out? 

17.  What  knowledge  has  she  of  geogrsphy? 

15.  Of  grsmmar? 
19.  Cao  she  slog;  or  has  the  a  good  voice,  and  other  rcquisitea  for  sincinc^ ' 


Gfmrrui  iUmtarkm, 

N.B. — These  queries  will  serre  for  candidates  for  the  training  school  for  i 
at  Winchester,  by  chan^ng  the  genders,  and  substituting  the  following  qw 
for  16.— 

16.  Has  he  any  knowledge  of  mapping,  mensuration,  gardening, 
or  any  mechanical  art  ? 

&r«iiuiMlfoi«  Querietfifr  Scko^bmutrtuet* 
1 .  What  is  her  age  ?     Is  she  married  or  single  ? 

2*  How  long   has  the  been  a  ichoolmlstress^  and  where  has  ahe  tetved 
office ' 
3.  Does  the  show  any  aptitude  for  teaching  and  keeping  order? 

I.  Does  she  appear  to  understand  the  grounds  of  her  being  a  member  of  I 
ehureh  of  England,  and  of  the  duty  she  owes  to  it  ? 

5.  Has  she  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  tlie  Lord's  supper,  and  how  long? 

6.  Is  she  simple,  modest,  and  correct  in  her  dress,  manners,  and  hubitSt  and  I 
good  temper  and  disposition  ? 

7.  Does  *he  read  duently,  correctly,  and  with  intelligence;  and  can  the  esp 
the  meaning  of  whiit  she  reads  in  the  Bible  and  other  books? 

B.  Does  she  spell  readily  and  correctly,  and  can  she  write  from  dictation? 

9.  What  is  her  knowledge  of  scriptures— its  doctrines,  history,  types,  and  j 
phecies  ? 

10.  Can  she  repeat  the  church  catechism  correctly,  and  is  she  acquainted  i 
its  iiteaninip,  luiri  ah«  with  ihc  litiirgv  ? 

I I.  Does  she  write  legibly  and  ueatly  ' 
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13«  Is  slie  ftcqutiinted  with  the  irst  foiu-  mles  in  anUimetic  i  hnd  ean  she  work 
aud  prove  «ums  in  them  wkhout  errors,  or  with  only  occasional  erron^  ? 

1^,  Has  she  any  further  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  or  of  mental  arithmetic  ? 

1 1.  Con  she  sew  well,  knit,  do  plain  work,  and  cut  out? 

\h.  What  knowledge  has  the  of  geo|;raphy  ? 

il».  Uf  grammar? 

i/«  Cim  she  Jtlngr  or  has  she  a  gooU  voke  and  other  requisites  for  aiQging  f 
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rHE  SIXTH   ANNUAL  RKVOBT  OV  tHli   CHL'BCH  trHOOLailSTEUS 

A»BOCTATIO^^ 

Painm^  iAe  Rif^hi  Hon.  mnd  Mi*9.  ike  Lord  Bttkup  &f  Limthn. 

In  presenliDfj  to  the  merabers  itiid  friends  of  tlie  Chnrch  Scbotd masters'  Ascto^ 
cialion  the  sixth  annual  report,  the  committee  desire  lirst  of  nil  t<>  express  their 
unfei^iitd  ibankriilrie*?s  to  Almighty  Uod,  win**!*  providence  orderethall  thin^rt 
both  in  heaven  and  carlh,  for  that  measure  of  »n4^ces^  with  which  He  has  been 
p Waited  to  bless  the  operations  of  this  assueiation,  and  fur  enabling  them  ai  the 
close  of  u  year  of  nineh  difliculty  and  painful  anxiety  l/>  report  its  condkion, 
though,  pcrhiips,  in  some  respects,  les^  prosperou.s  than  in  fonner  years,  -4till  iis 
bif^hly  pronjising  aud  iiocoumgin^.  They  albo  desire  to  tender  their  |,'i'attffnl 
jicknowledi^emeuts  to  those  kind  friends  whose  assistance  has  j»treii^:thcncd  thcif 
hand.^  and  encouraged  their  hearts,  and,  earnestly  w)li<jititjg  continued  support, 
trust  tliat  the  following  stut^menl  will  show  that  their  past  favours  have  not 
been  ill  bestowed  or  Wstowed  in  vain. 

For  the  iirst  time  the  committee  have  to  report  a  decrease  iu  the  noiuber  of 
members;  which,  though  much  to  he  rep:reHud,  was  not  wholly  unexpected. 
At  the  last  anuaal  nieetin^,^  u  wiia  considered  absolutely  necessary  lu  double  the 
admisjjion  fee  and  the  annual  subscription,  lids  has,  of  course,  hindered  some 
from  joining  the  usaociatioii,  and  led  others  who  could  attend  its  mectini; s  but  sel- 
doui,  or  only  by  incuningr  expense,  to  withdraw.  The  decrease  is  not,  however, 
really  so  preat  ^s  at  first  it  appears  to  be>  Tp  to  this  time  the  printed  lif^t  of 
members  has  ciiutained  the  names  of  all  those  who,  bavinja:  been  eleeied,  had 
not  sip^iified  their  intention  or  wish  to  witlidniw  :  the  present  list,  in  strict  eon- 
fonnity  with  the  rules,  contains  the  names  of  those  only  whose  suhsc^riptians  aire 
paid  up  to  the  present  time.  And,  when  it  is  mentioned  that  though  the  last 
published  list  contiiined  134  names,  only  112  of  them;  were  contributors  to  the 
assticiatiou  during  the  preceding  year,  tlie  necessity  for  the  present  course  of 
pr(>ceedin||r  with  resiwict  to  the  list,  in  or^ler  to  give  a  fair  statement  of  numbers , 
will  at  once  be  seen,  and  the  decreaj^*  in  a  g^reat  measure  accounted  for. 

Further  it  may  be  added,  that  eiffht  of  those  whose  names  appear  in  the  last 
list  are  not  now  schoolmasters,  and  have  withdrawn  simply  for  that  reason. 
Four  also  have  lelt  the  neis^bhourbood  ;  whilst  it  has  pleaded  Almighty  God  to 
call  three  from  tlieir  labours  here  below,  we  hnmbly  trust,  to  their  rest  above. 
One  of  them  after  more  tlian  thirty  years  spent  in  the  ^ood  work  in  which  we 
Aie  eoi^aged.  Of  the  others  it  may  be  said  ^'  their  sun  is  gone  down  while  it 
£iy,"  May  those  who  are  left  to  bihour  a  little  longer  remember  that 
will  soon  come  when  no  man  can  work. 
_  V  be  one  or  two  instunces  of  with  lira  wal  from  the  Association  from 
han  those  ab<ive  assigned,  hut  tlie  committee  believe  the  decrease 
orary*  and  tliat  in  a  sburt  time  the  numbers  will  ag^in  at  least 
wcvions  year, 
be  finances,  the  committee  are  glad  to  »tatc  tka  Uie."^  W\% 
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been  able  slij^hlly  lu  reduce  the  debts  of  the  Association.  Tbis  is  ihe  more  gnifi- 
P^in^f  as  ii  ha*  been  done  w  iilioul  atiy  extmoidiuar)'  effortt  or  increased  laafil- 
[  ftnce,  but  from  what  nmy  be  called  ihe  ordinary  income.  To  If- *^'  '^^  -tatiing 
Jexpens*?s  of  the  associatioii  has  long  been  the  mo^i  anxious  v  iT 

mitlee,  Imi  it  is  uiuxe  ditfinilt  tliati,  perhaps,  i»oiue  of  their  fxieu.-  i-  _  mitfiM' 
The  largest  item  in  the  expenditure  is  for  the  rent  of  premises ;  this  roanyWc 
though i  luifrbt  be  much  retlueed  by  oeeasioiially  letting  the  room  at  such  tii 
ts  it  is  not,  Rs  yet,  re»|uired  fur  our  own  purpost^s.  Some  lt?w  opporiuuiliea 
doing  so  hav€5  presented  ihenit^elves,  but  tlie  committee  have  been  ie*r;ul 
the  association  mii^bt  in  iluy  dcitree  be  compromised  by  the  proceedings  of  qi 
parties,  or  lest  any  differences  migbl  arise  amongst  ourselves,  and  have  prtf< 
i:ed  to  strug"gle  on  rather  than  pun-base  pre^ient  assistance  ur  advantage  ul  tW 
risk  of  losing  the  ffvmi  opini'iu  of  thtise  who  have  befriended  us,  or  endao^eiiu^ 
that  union  and  agiernient  which  has  hitherto  subsisted  amongst  oun<ehes.  It 
is  hoped  this  fact  will  be  duly  considered  ;  and,  though  some  of  our  friends  ni»; 
consider  the  committee  o^er  cautious,  they  will  regard  it  as  a  proof  of  earn**^ 
dedre  that  the  proceedings  of  tins  A*is*iciiition  should  be  so  conducted  a^  to  q\ 
tain  and  deserve  the  confidence  of  every  memiier  of  tbe  church. 

Thn}ugli  tlie  good  otBcej^  of  some  kind  frieiidii,  several  volume*  have 
added  to  the  librim  ;  each  addition,  however,  serves  only  to  make  your  eom 
tee  still  more  anxious  fe>r  further  incre^ise.  The  eagerness  and  diligence 
which  the  hooks  are  used,  while  it  is  highly  gratifying  and  encounigiDg, 
much  regi-ei  that  the  number  is  not  very  much  larger.  The  attention  ot  the  frieJ 
of  this  uivsociadon  i.s  therefore  respectfully  called  to  tliis  branch  of  its  operadoi 
in  the  hopt*  that  tlicre  may  be  many,  willing  and  able  to  assist  in  the  en?  "^ 
ment  of  our  lilirary,  by  presents  of  l»ooks  which  they  no  longer  wi«ih  to 
in  tlieir  own,  or  by  donations  of  money  for  this  special  objecL  Acf;e«s  to  a  ^ 
library  is  one  of  the  greatest  advimtages  school miLsters  can  enjoy,  and  ooe 
coubl  he  profitably  used  hy  many  of  our  membcTs  who  are  unable  to  partici] 
in  the  other  advant%ages  afTordcd  by  the  association. 

The  monthly  ineetii»gs  have  been  continued  without  interruption,  and  it  i» 
gratifying  fact  that  the  nvcnigc  attendance  has  increaseiL     An  enumeration 
the  subjects  upon  which  papers,  written  by  mend^ersi,  have  been  read  and 
cnsseil  at  the>c  meetings  in  tlie  past  year,  will  &how  that  lime  is  not  unprofili^ 
bly  spent  in  attending  them, 

*'  On  school  inspection." 

"  On  teaching  arithmetic." 

*'  On  inculcating  the  loi  e  of  one's  country." 

"  Oil  Ihe  essential  qualifications  of  a  chivrch  schoolmaster.'* 

*"  On  the  infant  school  system. 

"  On  inculcating  church  prindples.** 

**  On  the  duties  of  schoolmasters  towards  each  other." 

**  On  the  necessity  and  desirableness  of  schoolmasters  making  a  proviiiai 
lliemselves  and  tlieir  families,  by  establishing  a  Provident  Benefit  Socte^* 

*'  On  keening  up  a  coiinectiou  with  children  after  leaving  our  scboob- 

**  On  the  niadcquacy  ol  the  means  at  present  employed  in  national  educatifli 
to  the  results  ex]>ecter|." 

Meetings  for  the  friendly  discussion  of  such  subjects  begun  and  ended  will 
prayer,  and  presided  over  hy  a  clergyman,  cannot  hut  be  extremely  profit*™" 
and  have  frequently  been  acknowledged  to  be  a  great  help  and  comfort  to  ih^ 
who  attend  them.  It  is,  therefore,  with  much  pleasure  the  committee  nctifli 
tlie  increasetl  attendance  of  members.  And  as  anotlier  priwf  of  the  interert 
taken  in  tliem,  it  may  he  mentioned,  that  papers  on  tlie  following  subjects  haft 
already  been  proniist* d  for  the  ensuing  jear. 

"  On  spelling  and  spelling  lessons. ' 

"  On  the  importance  and  neoessi^  of  making  instruction  systematic 
progressive." 
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^*  On  »chtH>lmasU;rs'  associations — the  adratitages  resulting  ffum  their  esta- 
blisbujeiit.*' 

**  On  the  iiDportauee  of  self-con  trot  in  &  schofllniaBterf  with  a  few  hints  for  its 
attainment" 

**  On  public  examinations." 
^'The  language  clnsses  conductcft  hf  out  Rev'.  Prcsidcmt  still  pcinlinue  in  active 
MAVHlion,  anil  diirinj?^  the  past  year,  in  addition  to  them,  a  bible  class  has  l»«n 
mtned,  which  is  abo  comlucted  liy  liiin.  These  classes,  thou|>h  not  so  numer- 
ously atteoiled  as  when  lir^t  establi^ilied,  i^till  continue  to  be  highly  valued,  a 
pro* »r  of  which  may  he  louml  in  tlie  fail  thai  ^^everal  of  the  members  tome  regu- 
larly from  the  distance  of  eiu:bl  or  ten  miles.  *  *  * 

It  will  be  remembered  thai  in  the  last  report  it  was  announced  that  tlie  Rer. 
W,  U.  JoHcs  had  commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  English  language,  and 
that  other  lectures  were  promised.  Your  coniraittee  have  now  to  report  tha( 
the  Bcr.  \\\  H.  Jones  has  tiTiishcd  his  course,  and  that  a  course  of  lectures  has 
■lao  been  given  by  ihe  Hew  T.  F.  Stoolts,  on  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  Syria, 
countries  visited  by  himself.  Of  the  ability  displayed  in  these  lectures  it  would 
ill  become  your  eommiiiee  to  speak,  but  to  the  great  pains  and  labour  bcsti>wed 
on  their  prepamtion,  tbey  can  and  ought  to  testify.  It  was  no  slight  task  un- 
dertaken by  these  gentlemen,  nor  was  it  lightly  and  carelessly  perfonned.  'Hie 
members  of  this  association  cherish  a  grateful  recollection  of  their  services,  and 
should  their  parochial  duties  again  permit  them  t[>  apjiear  aumngst  us,  they 
would  be  welcomed  with  a  most  respectful  and  cordial  greeting. 

It  is  with  great  plwisure  the  committee  announce  tlial  during  the  ensuing 
year,  lectures  will  lie  delivered  by 

The  Rev.  R,  Burgess,  BJ>.,  Rector  of  Dpper  Chelsea,  and  Honorary  Secre- 
tary to  the  London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education. 

The  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  M.A.,  Profe^ssor  of  English  Literature^  King's 
College,  London. 

The  Rev.  T.  Jackson,  M.A.,  Principal  of  tlie  National  Society's  TraiJiing  Es- 
lablishment,  Battersea. 

The  Rev,  M.  Mitchell,  M,A,,  Curate  of  Batlersea. 

And  by  Mr;  Macleod,  of  the  Parochial  Scbord,  Battersca. 

And  the  committee  would  venture  very  respectfully  lo  solicit  this  kind  of  as- 
sistance from  their  friends  among  the  laity  as  well  as  clergy. 

Although  it  does  not  properly  belong  to  tliis  committee  to  do  so,  yet  as  they 
know  much  anxiety  is  felt  on  ifie  subject,  they  wish  to  mention,  that  the  com- 
mittee recently  appointed  to  prepare  a  plan  lor  the  establishment  of  a  church 
Mrhoylmasters*  benefit  society,  Is  diligently  pursuing  its  appointed  task^and  will 
won  he  in  a  position  to  report  its  proceedings.  Those  who  have  paid  much  at- 
tention to  the  matter  know,  that  it  is  a  subject  beset  with  peculiar  diflicullies ; 
but  your  coiumittee  may  venture  to  say  that  no  exertion  to  overcome  them  will 
be  wanting  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  the  matter  has  been  entnisleflj  and  a 
giuod  hope  i^  entertained  that  the  friends  of  schoolmasters  and  church  education 
wOl  not  be  backward  to  supply  what  schoolmasters  are  unable  to  funiish. 

The  committee  ate  glad  to  know  that  a?=*sociations  similar  to,  and  some  of 
them  in  cr>nnection  with  our  own,  are  established  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  that  their  number  b  tncreiu«iing,  Satisfied  from  tlicir  own  experience 
ot  the  great  benefit  likely  to  result  from  such  associnlii>ns  both  to  schools  and 
schoolmasters,  your  committee  heartily  bid  tliem  ''^  God  speed,"  and  will  at  all 
times  be  happy  to  render  them  such  assistance  as  may  be  in  their  power,  and 
will  gladly  enter  into  correspondence  with  such  as  may  desire  it. 

A  plain  and  faithful  statemcul  of  ilie  jiroceedinga  of  me  past  year  having  been 
thus  laid  before  the  friends  of  this  association,  the  committee  venture  to  believe 
that  it  will  be  acknowledgerJ  that  much  gmid  bus  been  atteinptjcd,  aufl  it  may  at 
least  he  hoped  stime  luis  been  clfccted.     It  ii^,  therefore,  conmien^lcil  to  tlic  kind 


^^^^  •QBttdeM^ottof  aU  wbo  Uike  lui  iuten^t  hi  th«  imucwvenlMU  as  well  lu^  ff^tn)^^| 

^^^^B  flion  of  cburch  t'duL'ution.     Tlnur  countenance  and  support  will,  v               ^  ^| 

^^^V ^lemrifTf  reiwier  it  an  instrument  of  extinsiTir  and  iticreanDK  «^.                '^^| 

^V         only  in  this  metropolis,  hut,  ihiiupfb  indirectly,  still  us  certainly,  Auam^  Hi\\KtiM^M 

^V          tmmer>,  and  schools  generally,     U  is  an  institution  esuWii^hed  not  fur  bnt  ^i^M 

f                »chiH»lmttsiers;  by  them  it  has  been  carried  on  with  nndimiuisbed  xcaJ  &ii<l  ev^H 

er|ry  lor  Fix  yeai-6.     Exertions  have  been  made  in  its  b<rbiilt'»  and  &€r^  ices  )>m|^H 

been  rendered  (a>  il  which  money  ciiuld  never  purcha^  ut  repay^  aud  tio«)iii^^| 

but  an  eaiut'HC  demure  of  doing  good  could  prompt                                               i^H 

Ovl.  V2th    IH4A.                                                                                                     ^M 

•*•  A  full  rnporf,  containing  rulc4  and  regulations,  lists  of  officers*  metnberi.  Sc^^| 
will  be  forwarded,  on  apijlicition  to  the  Editor,  to  any  one  desiroui  ol  further  iafdN^H 
aiation,                                                                                                                            II^H 

< 

1                                                        ftittllifftttre. 

1                                                                           CAM&RinOI    UAT%tCVhATSOH,    !844. 

J                                                   Noblemen.       Pel  Ctntu           FauAoovn         Sizar*. 

Kinc's -.  0     0     3      „„,...     0     ... 

ToW. 

1                            Trinity -..2     ........     fi     .*.   132     ft 

IM 

1                                St   Jonn*s 0          I      .*.     68      ....    ...  32S 

1                              Petorhouse  0       0     .«.,....       B     .*..»....     I     *. 

Clare  lldl  0 0     9     *....*-„     1     ... 

Pembroke      .        0     ......  .      0      ,, 6 2 

il 

CaiOB 0 1      .........     :|3     ..,...,„     0 

Trifiitv  Hall  0 1      ,.,.,....       5     € 

CorousChriiiti...  0 1                       21      ..* St 

Queen's. ..  0     ........     0                     27     ......*.,     1 

Catherine  Hall    0     1      14     .. 2 

Jesus. 0     .........     0       .......         5        .  .....     0 

Christ's      ..  ..  ..  0      0 21 0 

Magdalene .......  0 9     .........       7     1 

Emanuel     .       -.0     .........     0     Si      0 

Sidnev ........ ...    0     .........     0     .........       fl 0       ..  . 

DowQiae 0     3 0 0 

>  m 
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SL  John's  Coik^e.— The  Chester  Chro- 
nicle says, — **  There  is  every  reaaon  to 
hopCj  that  the  scholarships  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge*  which  are  attached  to 
Ruthin  Grammar  School,  and  have  been 
in  ab<*yancc  for  many  years,  are  likely  to 
be  restored.  We  have  good  authority 
for  anticipating  that  in  October,  1845, 
there  will  be  three  scholarshipt  contest- 
ed for  by  candidates  from  this  gram- 
mar school,  without  reatriction  as  to 
place  of  birth— and  in  default  of  such 
candidates  being  coniidered  unsatisfac- 
tory, then  they  arc  open  to  all  uaUves  ut 
certdn  diatficts  in  the  principalhty.'* 


Bishop  of  Rl^*§  Fellowship. — The  vio 
chancellor  bos   been  requested  by 
Lord  Bishop  of  Ely  to  give  notice, 
it  is  his    lordship* s  intention  to  thn 
open   to   the   university  his   fellowsl 
now  vacant  in  Jesus  College,  upon 
follow- in g  ternrs  : — Any  gentleman 
offer  himself  a  candidate  for  the  felloi^ 
ship  who  it  an  actual  bachelor  of  artt^ 
floitte  college  in  this  university,  and  i 
of  sufficient  fltanding  to  incept  in  srl 
provided  that  he  has  obtained  a  place  fl 
tbe  first  class  either  of  the  mathemttic 
or  of  the  classical  tripos,  or  has 
elected  to  an  univervity  acholanhip. 
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K  wilt  bt  fcqtiimi  to  produce 
i\r  reipectlve  colleges  tcstimo- 
llieir  good  moral  eho  meter.  The 
Kioo,  which  will  be  cortducteil 
|f«&ter  of  Christ's  CoUeget  Pro- 
Pkrftcoek,  and  the  Rev.  El.  BameBp 
M  chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely, 
■I  mathematical  science  and  cIm- 
pature^  at)d  will  commence  on 
^the  9lh  day  of  Deceniber  next, 
pockt  and  be  continued  on  the 
Mriog  daya.  Candidates  are  re- 
|to  present  the  required  te&ti- 
\mt  Christ's  College -lodgCi  on  or 
iie  5th  day  of  December,  when 
E^be  informed  of  the  place  of  ex- 

)tUene Collect,  Oxford— Th^  pre- 
ind  fellows  have  deternnio^d  on 
letion.  con tigy Otis  to  the  coUegej 

Paters'  school  and  m^Lslcrs' 
.,  A  beautiful  design  hai 
And  the  buihling  will  be 
i  in  the  ensuing  spring. 

Bin  t^nitvriify.— A  professorship 
tiAn  hM  been  founded,  to  which 
^  en  berg  has  beeji  appointed. 

^  Univermlif. — Dr,  Elrington,  the 
Professor  of  Divinity,  in  his  open* 
lection  thia  tema^  mentioned  to 
H  the  possibility  tlmt  this  might 
i^Bt  year  in  which  he  would  be 
id  to  addi-Cfis  them  as  an  officer 
Rpotestant  University/'  It  is  said 
^divinity  studenCa  of  Trinity  Col- 
^d  to  meet  pubUcly  next  week 

ttunda,  to  protest  against  any 
cc  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  with  the 
Itji  and  that  the  Rev.  R,  J .  M*Ghee 
guested  to  take  the  chair, 

I  Dioceion  Board.  —  Th^  follow* 
pleiDeii  wtre  nominated  members 
Coifiniittce  of  Managetiient  of 
tiling  Schools  for  the  cneuing 
p,»the  Rev.  W  F.  Hook,  D.D.. 
;  H,  P.  Hamilton,  the  Rev,  Scott 
fei.  the  Rev  W.  Scoresby,  DT)., 
'm  Samuel  Sharp,  the  Rev.  Jo&iah 
I,  the  Rev,  Thomas  Collins, 
jilier  Beckett,  Esq.,  John  Rand, 
ifrph  Brook,  Esq,,  James  Milnes 
Esq.  M. P.,  Willi  am  Rotaon,  Esq., 
Esq.,   and  Thomaa 

q. 

rt  having  been  submitted  to 

with   reference  to  the  Ri|X)n 
,^ai  School  at  Leeds, 


from  whieli  it  appeat^d  that  a  debt  of 
£208  ia».  5i  over  and  above  the  re- 
ceipts for  the  last  year,  had  been  incur- 
red, and  an  apphcatioo  made  for  a  grant 
to  liquidate  the  same.  It  was  resolved. 
That  under  the  pecuhar  circumstances  of 
the  case,  as  stated  to  tl)€  Ixi&rd,  a  granC 
of  XltiO  be  made,  on  condition  that  suf* 
ftcient  funds  should  be  raided  to  pay  off 
the  entire  debt. 

That  in  making  the  same,  the  board 
cannat  forbi>ar  exfiressing  their  regret 
that  the  patronage  extended  to  the 
school  should  have  been  productive  of  so 
httle  advantage,  and  particularly  that  no 
lufiBcient  attempts  appear  to  have  been 
made  to  raise  local  funds  for  its  support^ 
and  intimate  that  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  hoard  can  hold  out  no  hope 
of  further  pecuniary  assistance. 

A  meraorial  from  the  secretary  of 
**  the  Church  of  England  Schoolmasters' 
Provident  Society,*'  Huddenfield,  hav- 
ing been  rend,  praying  the  board  to  maJce 
a  permanent  annufd  grant  towards  its 
support.  It  was  re-^olved,  That  although 
the  hoard  cannot  but  approve  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  society,  the  funds  of  the 
board  did  not  at  present  admit  or  a  grant 
being  made. 

It  was  further  resolved,  That  this 
board  approve  of  the  erection  of  a  new 
training  instiiution  at  York,  and  when 
the  plans,  Stc.  have  been  Anally  approved 
by  the  committee  of  management,  and 
the  other  arrangements  have  been  ma- 
tured, they  will  be  ready  to  contribute 
towards  the  building  fund  to  an  extent 
commensurate  with  the  funds  at  its  dis- 
posal, and  to  adopt  such  steps  as  may  be 
thought  advisable  for  raising  such  pro- 
portion of  the  cost  as  might  devolve 
upon  this  diocese. 

That  a  grant  of  £20  per  annum  be 
made  towards  the  salary  of  a  music  mas- 
ter, for  the  training  institution. 

That  £30  be  allowed  for  the  support 
of  Richmond  Model  School  during  the 
ensuing  year,  and  £iB  l^.  for  the  pay- 
ment of  eighteen  schoolmasters  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Richmond. 

That  with  a  view  of  assimilating  the 
practice  of  the  two  societies  with  refer- 
ence to  the  payment  of  grants,  tJie  iiSrd 
rule  be  rescinded,  and  the  following  suh- 
sti luted  in  heu  of  it : — 

'*  That  all  orders  upon  the  general 
treasurers  for  the  amount  of  any  grant, 
must  be  aigned  by  tht  president  and  one 
of  the  general  secretariesi,  and  the  chair- 
man  aud  secretary  of  the  ^\xviA  kux^ 
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which  the  application  h&i  been  mmde; 
ftnd  thtit  all  ortlera  for  p«iymeDt  of  the 
general  ex|>en3et  of  ibe  iociety,  be  drawn 
by  the  president  and  one  of  the  general 
lecretariet  upon  the  ^neml  treasurerB." 
That  in  future,  candidate*  for  the 
board'»  exliibitiont  in  the  trainmg  school 
of  £20  per  annum  wilt  be  admitted  who 
shall  have  been  educated  at  some  schtiol 
witlim  the  local  district,  containing  not 
leti  than  tifty  acholara. 

Diocfte  of  York. — ^The  Archbiahop  of 
York  hai  issued  a  pastoral  letter  to  the 
clergy  of  his  diocese  on  the  subject  of 
collections  for  the  extension  of  educa* 
tion  on  the  principics  of  the  established 
church.  His  grace  states,  that  a  rapid 
increase  of  schools,  which  is  happily  talc- 
ing place  throughout  the  country,  ren* 
ders  tt  A  matter  of  pressing  and  [>ara- 
mount  importance  to  the  tpirituaj  in- 
terests of  the  dioccie  to  provide  methods 
superior  to  tho^e  which  have  been  hi- 
therto In  use  for  training  teachers  of 
youth. 

Lincoln  Diwretan  Board  of  Eda^^ation, 
— ^This  board  has  just  issued  its  sixth 
annual  report.  During  the  past  year 
the  financial  difficulties  under  which 
the  board  formerly  laboured  have  been 
entirely  overcome.  The  training  school 
h  now  self-supporting,  and  provides  also 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  expenses 
of  educating  six  training  scholars,  and  a 
sinleing  fund  has  been  provided  for  the 
neceaaary  outlay  and  expenses  attending 
the  building.  tJndcr  these  favourable 
circutnstances,  the  board  of  management 
ha^  been  enabled,  after  carrying  out  the 
more  immediate  object  of  the  institution 
to  make  advances  from  the  suhscTiptions 
in  aid  of  schools  within  the  diocese. 
There  are  now  sixty-nine  boys  in  the 
school,,  fifty  boarders,  and  nineteen  day 
boys-  Besides  these  there  are  five  train* 
Ing  scholars.  The  Bbhop  of  Lincoln 
has  accepted  the  ofDce  of  president  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  amongst  the  vice- 
presirlentft  are  Earl  Brownlow,  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  the  county,  the  Duke  of 
St.  Allian's,  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  the 
Marquis  of  Brialol,  the  Maniuis  of  Exe- 
ter, Earls  Beau  champ,  Harrawby,  ftipon, 
Yarborough,  Viscount  Mjudstoiie,  M.P., 
Lord  Worsley,  M.P.,  Viscount  Alford, 
M.P.,  Messrs.  Tom  line,  M.K.  Christo- 
pher, M.R.  Welby,  MP.,  Heneage.  M.P., 
Mild  nearly  ell  the  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  resident  within  the  rlioccsc* 


Committee  a/  Cvimcit. — ^We  haw  it* 
ceived  a  long  correspondeoce  beiwen 
the  Rev.  T.  Kgerton,  rector  of  Duaittaf^ 
ton»  in  Yorkshire,  and  L*jrd  Wharoctiife, 
relative  \6  the  animadversions  mtAthf 
his  lordship  on  an  assertJOfi  of  them» 
gen  tie  n)  an,  that  '*  whilaC  Mt  anoutlpaat 
of  £750  had  been  made  by  the  pcirr 
council  in  the  summer  uf  last  ytar  t» 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  SottOf 
in  aid  of  their  normal  achooK  an  aaiiual 
grant  had  been  refused  to  the  inemoral 
of  the  committee  of  the  two  dioeisii 
of  York  and  Ripon  for  the  support  of 
their  training  institations ;  aad«  more* 
over,  that  no  annual  grant  had  been 
given  by  the  privy  council  to  say 
training  institution  connected  »nth  the 
church/'  Lord  Wharncliffe  complaioed 
that  by  this  assertion  the  rev,  %«alk- 
man  had  made  a  false  and  injahoui  im- 
pression against  the  Committee  of  Coua^ 
cil  for  Education  ;  for  the  fact  ^tm,  tbal 
a  vote  of  an  annual  sum  of  £[,000  le»r 
the  maintenance  of  the  normal  scho(>li 
under  the  direction  of  the  Nationd  So- 
ciety, and  therefore  of  the  church,  *»» 
voted  by  the  committee  precisdy  it  tiic 
SAme  time  as  that  of  £750  to  the  Bntnb 
and  Foreign  School  Society  for  tkw 
normal  schools.  To  thia  Mr.  Kgaloa 
replied,  that  no  such  gift  aa  an  soaed 
sum  of  £1,000  had  been  obtatncd  bvtfac 
National  Society,  because  the  cooditjon* 
on  which  it  was  offered  would  not  b«  'i^ 
clared  by  the  Committee  of  Cound)  jtp- 
vious  to  Its  acceptance,  and  the  wcjffy 
would  not  come  to  any  resolution  re- 
specting the  offer  until  those  conditioos 
were  made  known.  Lord  Wbarodifl* 
rejoined,  that  up  to  the  receipt  of  Mf. 
Egertan's  letter  he  never  had  had  ^ 
least  fiotion  that  any  difficulty  exists  oa 
the  part  of  the  National  Society  toir- 
cept  the  grant,  and  that  he  had  aiwiji 
taken  it  for  granted  that  the  Nattofl"i 
Society  had  accepted  it.  He  cxpnaso* 
his  conviction  that  there  had  been  no«n- 
tention  upon  the  part  of  Committer*' 
Council  to  impose  any  condttioni  t^ 
which  the  National  Society  could  object : 
and  added  that  a  very  few  words  of  off^ 
and  friendly  communication  with  Vit 
Committee  of  Council  would  have  W  iJ 
once  to  the  dissipation  of  all  doabttoA 
the  port  of  the  National  Society*  f  Adrt" 
such  circumstances.  Lord  Wbamdi^'^ 
declared  that  he  must  refuse  to  f«tflrt 
one  word  he  had  said  upon  the  sab}t:U 
and  that  he  must  persist  in  saying  tiJ*t 
Mr.  Kgertoo  ought  to  hate  beefl  (b^ 
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of  making  impuUtions  upao  a 
ibody,  and  of  creating  unfuuiided 
Hons  as  to  the  animus  with  which 
idy  performed  the  duties  entrusted 
IkgninsC  this  drclarntion  Mr.  Ever- 
more protested,  but  considered 
I  to  prolong  a  correspondence 
fieilher  party  would  admit  that 
i  blame.    Without  imputing  any 
dishonest  intention  to  the  Com- 
Council*  he  must  retain  hisopi- 
the  offer  of  an  anmual  grant  could 
propriety  be  termed  a  gift*   This 
ibatance  of  the  correspondence 
received :  hut  it  woyld  occupy 
two  columns  of  onr  spa^c 
to  insert  it  entire,  and  it  is  of  a 
r  60  very  unattractive^  that  we 
our  readera  will  derive  more  in- 
lon  from  a  fiummary  of  its  details 
Ebey  would  from    labouring  with 
ilifficulty  through  the  detaik  them- 

'atum  0/  Queen'' i  CoUe^e  Chn- 
^in^kam. — On  the  I'tth  nit.,  be- 
^ay  appointed  by  the  Lord  Bishop 
kocese  for  the  consecration  of  the 
f  St.  James,  erected  in  oonnec- 
Di  the  Queen's  College,  Paradise 
id  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
of  the  institution,  a  large  party 
imen,  clergy menf  and  gentlemen, 
the  medical  officers,  professora, 
nti  of  the  establishment,  were 
^  meet  the  Lord  Bishop  at  break- 
[  Dee*t  Royal  Hotel,  previous  to 
eresting    and    solemn    services. 
It  ten  was  appointed  for  the  re* 
tortly  after  which  hour  about  150 
en  sat  down  to  a  sumptuous  and 
breakfast,  provided  by  Mr.  Dee. 
ipany  were  accommodated  at  two 
1  one  of  which  the  Rev.  Chan- 
mw  presided,   supported  on   his 
D^  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  diocese, 
>n  hia  left  by  the  Right  lion.  Lord 
ton,  the  Rev.  L  VYoolley,  the  War- 
thc  College,  officiating  as  vice- 
James   Bourne,   Esq.   High 
resided  at  the  second  table  (hi a 
ig  supplied  during  his  tempo- 
l^y  J,  E.  Pier^y,  Esq.,1  Wm. 
Defui  of  the  Faculty, 
officiated  as  vice-pre- 
Ainotigat  the  company  were  Sir 
I,  Bart.,  C.  N.  Newdigate,  Esq., 
Spooner,  Esq..  M.R,  Mr.  Whit- 
Bailiff,  Joseph  Webster,  Esq.. 
Vsughon  Thomas,  B-D.,   the 
Rtv  G,  0.  Yoike,  the  Rural 


Dean,  the  Rev.  T.  Moseley.  the  Rev.  R. 
Kennedy,  the  Rev.  G.  Lee,  the  Rev.  S.  F. 
Morgan,  the  Rev.  M,  W.  Foye,  the  Rev. 
J.  Oldknow»the  Rev.C.  Craven,  the  Rev. 
G.  S.  Bull,  the  Rev.  J,  Oldham,  the  Rev. 
S.  Gedgt',  the  Rev.  £.  Gsrbett,  the  Rev. 
G.  Fenwickp  the  Rev.  J.  Downes,  the 
Rev.  Isiiac  Spooner,  the  Rev.  S.  Crow- 
ther,  the  Rev.  A.  O.  Welsted,  the  Rev. 
W.  Armstrong,  the  Rev.  T.  J.  RoHnsoii, 
S,  Crane,  Esq.,  Mr.  Armfield,  Mr.  H.  Rot- 
ton,  Mr.  P.  M.  T  we  I  Is,  Mr.  D.  Barnett, 
Mr.  J.  KawlinSf  Mr.  J.  Aston,  the  Coun- 
cil of  tlie  College  and  Queen's  Hoa- 
pital.  Professors  Doctors  J.  Johnstone, 
Fk:cles,  Daviea.  Melson.  Parker,  Knowles, 
Tilley,  and  Bolton,  and  a  large  body  of 
medical  students  in  their  academic  cos- 
tome. 

Letters  were  received  eatpressive  of 
great  regret  at  absence,  from  the  Earls 
Howe  and  Dartmouth,  Lords  Calthorpe, 
Sandon,  Curzon,  and  LifFord,  Sir  G. 
Skipwith,  Bart..  Sir  F.  Goodricke,  Bart,, 
Sir  J.  Mordaiint,  Bart ,  M.P.,G.F.Muntz, 
Es(|.  M.P.,  the  Mayor,  &c. 

breakfast  being  concluded^  the  presi- 
dent rose,  ftnd  in  an  elegant  and  appro- 
priate address,  tendered  his  own  thanks, 
and  those  of  the  gentlemen  present,  to 
the  Right  Rev.  Prelate  for  bis  kindness 
in  attending  on  that  occasion;  and  he 
was  sure  their  munificent  benefactor  (Dr. 
Warneford)  felt  no  less  grsteful  to  his 
lordship  for  his  presence  there  that  day. 

The  Rev.  Vaughan  Thomas,  in  tender- 
ing his  acknowledgments  in  liehalf  of  Ur. 
Wnrneftjrd,  assored  the  sa^embW  that 
Dr.  Warneford  regarded  the  consecration 
of  the  chapel  of  their  college  as  the  con- 
summation of  his  most  anxious  and  pious 
hopes  in  a  great  and  holy  causey  for 
well  might  he  deem  that  cause  great  and 
holy,  which  had  for  ita  object  the  giving 
the  stamp  of  Christian  character  to  the 
studies  of  professional  youth,  imparting 
the  htauty  of  holiness  to  Ibeir  lives^  and 
making  the  ti^mple  ol  science  the  sanctu- 
ary of  rehgion.  Although  their  kind  be- 
nefactor was  not  am  on;- St  them  in  per- 
son, he  was  present  in  spirit ;  his  eye 
was  ever  oti  their  school ;  his  heart  waa 
with  them— that  heart  whichever  throb- 
bed with  the  pulsation  of  Christian  love, 
the  love  of  God  and  man,  and  everything 
that  was  calculated  to  promote  the  glory 
of  his  Creator,  and  the  good  of  bis  fel- 
low-men. 

The  Lord  Bishop,  on  rising  to  acknow- 
ledge the  kind  expression  of  the  meeting, 
w«6  greeted  wiUi  warm  and  repeated  ic- 
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clftcnAtions.  Hit  tord&liip  mid  it  wis  hii 
greatest  plewurp,  and  he  might  nt  the 
ttttne  time  say  hia  boun den  duty,  tout- 
tend  ill  all  part*  nf  his  dioccie,  «n<i  on 
every  occusion  in  which  his  prfnence 
might  be  useful  in  the  promotion  of  reli- 
gion or  scriptuml  education  ;  but  more 
especially  so  among«t  those  who  were 
foyng:,  and  entering:  on  the  work),  ex- 
poked  alike  to  its  follies  and  ita  temptm- 
tlonft*  He  regretted  the  absence  of  Dr. 
Wimcford  that  day,  as  it  would  have 
aiffordied  him  the  greatest  pleasure  to  be 
introduced  to  a  gentleman,  the  llbemlity 
and  miinificence  of  whoie  character  had 
extended  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land. 

The  president  af^ain  rose  and  said,  that 
they  would  he  guilty  of  a  very  manifest 
omission,  dkl  they  separate  without  also 
tendering  their  grateful  thanks  to  Mr. 
Sands  Cox,  who  had  laboured,  he  might 
almost  say,  day  tnd  night,  in  order  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  institution^ 
and  more  especially  in  carrying  out  the 
plan  for  the  erection  of  a  chapel  in  con* 
nection  with  the  Queen *«  College.  In 
these  thanks  he  would  also  take  the  op- 
portunity of  including  the  architect  (Mr. 
Drury),  for  the  skill  and  assiduity  with 
which  he  had  planned  and  executed  the 
work. 

The  company  then  rose  and  walked  in 
procession  to  the  college  in  Paradise 
Street.  The  procession  arrived  at  the 
college  about  twelve  o'clock,  when  the 
Lord  Bishop,  at i ended  by  his  chaplain, 
chancellor,  and  registrar,  entered  the 
west  door  of  the  chapel^  and  proceeded 
to  the  communion  table,  where  bia  lord- 
ship  was  presented  with  a  petition  from 
the  principali  and  counciL  praying  him  to 
consecmtc  the  edifice. 

The  chopGl  was  crowded  by  the  pa- 
trons, professors,  and  Mudints  of  the 
hospital,  and  some  of  the  neighbmiring 
gentry,  among  whom  we  perceived  James 
'J'aylor,  Esq  ,  whose  engngements  would 
not  admit  of  their  joining  the  breakfast 
party,  took  part  in  the  ceremony  of  con- 
sec  ration.  Tne  prayers  were  read  by  the 
bishop  and  the  warden,  and  the  lessons 
were  chaunted  by  the  students  and  con- 
fregmtion. 

The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Right 
Reverend  Prelate,  who  took  his  text 
from  Matthew  xt,  25,  'VJeaus  answered 
and  said,  I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord 
of  hpaven  and  earth,  because  thou  hast 
hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  pru- 
dent, and  haat  revealed  them  to  babes.*' 


His  lordship  eommefKed  by  d^plonng 
the  injury  which  had  arisen  to  tru'  nU 
gion,  from  the  interprcutioo  of  ^:iip 
tore  by  the  letter,  rather  than  »ci:f>riJifis 
to  the  spirit  of  tbete^t.  and  remarked  nn 
the  opinions  heW  hv  mnnv  Tii,it  i  hirh 
degree  of  scientific  •  v^ 

compatible  with  rel I-  ^  i    : : 

Nothing  could  l>€  fuxthtf  tr  u,  ih r*rjtb 
than  such  mischJerDUa  noti)M<,  t  >r  m 
dern  discoveriea  bad  shown  rbj^  r -L 
tion  could  borrow  an  addn. nr.i  i 
from  the  torch  of  scitnc*.  llii  1  :i  '  i 
concluded  by  observing,  that  CI  -  3 
nity  was  in  much  greater  danf^ir  r  rt 
ignorance  than  from  intelligence,  thiS 
the  hie:hest  order  of  science  might  >* 
successfully  cultivated  with  an  equiity 
high  ftandard  of  theblog^y ;  tnd  he  smr- 
cerely  hoped  that  the  two  wouid  be  com 
bined  in  that  noble  in&titution  w*»»e 
place  of  worship  he  had  that  day  c«w» 
crated. 

It  is  hoped   that  the  dbcounc  aiU 
speedily    be    printed     fur     distributiot 
amongst  the  friend*  of  the  college.  ilA 
for  the  edification  of  the  ChrtHtafi 
lie. 

The  patrons,  profeMors,  and  fti 
accompanied  the  Lord  Bishop  to  Wi 
Royal  Hotel,  on  his  return  from  tktoA' 
lege,  and  thus  the  interesting  and  im- 
portant proceedings  of  the  day  tefw'- 
nated. 

Bishop*  i  Cirti^ge,  BriftoL — T1i«  cooKi) 
and  maisier*  of  this  college,  are  abpuiw 
ruise  such  a  sura  of  money,  by  daiift- 
tions  Of  annual  subscriptions,  a*  ^1 
enable  them  to  found  four  exhibiiicwi 
to  be  held  by  pupils  of  the  ooBegeit 
either  of  the  Universities  of  Oifofd  <f 
Cambridge.  Mr.  Vassall,  a  late  poptl  <f 
the  college,  has  just  gained  a  valasbk 
scholarship  at  St.  John's  College,  Can* 
bridge,  in  addition  to  two  eiWb'** 
previously  presented  to  him  by 
aodety* 

Harrmp  School. — The  election  for* 
Htud    Mastership    of    Harrow 
which  will  be  vacant  at  Chnst]iiaf,t 
place  early  in  December,  and  the  t« 
montals  of  the  candidates  are  to  bt  i 
in  on  the  7th  of  the  month.     Tbechd 
rests  with  the  six  governors  of  the  t 
hut,  in  the  event  of  the  numbers  I 
even,  the  Archbishop  of  Cantcrliwiy  H 
the   casting   vote.     A  aubscnptio®  ^ 
been  set  on  foot  among  the  old  Hai 
men,  for  th* 
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bgof  tSie  pwylemi, 
irieted  the  oovBdl  ia 
hicipal  to  gradusCesef 

r^  bat  b«en  nsdatf- 
have  apfKNutid  tkr 
|.A,.  Vice-priiictjiaJ  of 
tltnd,  to  succeed  Mr. 
lent  first  niBster.  Mr* 
Harris,  B.A.,  alto  of 
we  under»fand,  tie 
mk  of  vice-prindpal, 
lotion  of  Mr.  Milne; 
iftterv  will  aJso  be  ad- 
^,  leaving  the  situa. 
lie  lower  school  to  be 
PMter. 

f  prize  for  undergra- 
i  awarded  to  the  Hon. 
bi  of  Loni  Campbell 


iSt.  John't 
ir-On  the  18th  ult. 
||e  Grammar  Schtiol 
tB,  founded  by  Queen 
\  the  commemoratiTe 
fit  of  her  Highnesft'i 
f  school-rooD)  m  the 
penfeof  a  Uiimeroiis 
H  of  the  wanleD.  Mr* 
^ral  of  the  goverrtcirs, 
c  scboolboy*.  The 
■ware  extradfrd  from 
sek»  RomAn,  «nd  En- 
i  were  preUccd  by  a 
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lamentable  in 
psalmody  to 
thanksgiviDg,  ] 
of  improvement  id  t 
country,  it  haa  been 
bliih  in  this  city  a  "  sdiool  «l  i 
music,"  to  consist  of 
church  of  England.  The  two  i 
this  society  will  be  the 
strictly  ecclesiastical  mostCr  sad  tte 
training  of  persons  to  sing,  mhtiba  m 
the  congregation  or  in  the  dkosr^  Ifi  la 
proposed  to  form  tvo  daiaea,  die  «■« 
for  elementary  instruction  the  i 
practice:  and  both  these  are  to  be  < 
the  direction  of  the  cathedral 
It  is  proposed  that  the  subscriptioo  i 
be  It.  per  month,  and  ^d,  for  i 
under  fifteen  years  of  age*  Bui  Ihe  ad- 
mission of  mem  ben  gratuitous^  iiete 
provided  for.  It  is  hoped  tbattncb  per- 
sons among  the  richer  classes  ■•  ere  in- 
lerested  tn  this  object,  will  beconie  h/omo^ 
ran  members  at  a  subscription  of  XI  If. 
per  annum,  or  by  a  donation  of  £5  Ss, 
ii  iropowd  that  persons  of  ishateicr 
sex  should  become  members. 
wishing  to  become  roenobert  are 
to  give  their  names  aa  e&rl^  «a 
Mr  Pilbrow't.Me^sn .StDliV%« 
^yianicombe'i  Musk  SeUcr*  ;  «X 
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Pft,or  McaKT.  Spical  and 
I'a.  Ltbnriant.  CMnnlller  r  Rev« 
PkaboKUrt  Medky ;  Rev.J.Ainutroiis; 
Rar.  r,  CcMirtn«f  ;  R*r.  T.  Coleridlge ; 
B«¥.  J.Toye;  Reir  J,  Coffc;  Mr.  Hii-- 
Y«y  ^  Mr.  Smith,  Orguiist,  St.  Sidwvil ; 
Mf,  NorrU,  On^uiiO,  St.  John;  Mr. 
Ihtmn,  Organist,  St.  Pctrock;  Mr.B«iD- 
•fld«  OrgMiut  St  Pftul;  Mf.  Fowler. 
Oif«iiiat«  St.  Leonard.  Direcivr — Mr. 
A^iidL  Secretary — Rcw,  S.  Lee,  lYea- 
rPye, 


Deanery.  —  The  Venenble 
i  Croft  hu  been  pletMd  to 
Kppotfit  the  Ret.  John  Dufton,  Rector  of 
Wirehorti.  and  the  Rev.  T,  Scott,  ln« 
cumbent  of  Hythe,  u  the  dericti  rcpre- 
aetitahves  of  the  Lytnpne  Deanery  to 
the  Diocetvi  Boftrd  of  CducUioo.  the 
nifal  deuu  haring  declined  to  call  a 
meeting  of  the  der^  for  that  purpoie. 

Kxeitr  SrieiUific  and  tJierwy  So'detif 
faHKiUed  on  Chriitian  Pnnciptet.  —  A 
numerout  and  influential  meeting  of  tbe 
clergy  and  laity  of  Eieter  ba«  taken  place 
in  the  College  Hail,  fof  the  purpo»c  of 
meeting  a  provisional  committee  of  a 
new  society,  now  in  progress  of  forma- 
tion, to  be  named  the  **  luxeter  Scientific 
and  Literary  Institution,  founded  on 
Christian  Principle«/*  Mr.  Duval  pre- 
•ided.  Forty  gentlemen  aubacribed  their 
numm  as  membert  of  the  new  kociety, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  pre- 
pare suitable  rules,  to  be  produced  at  a 
future  meeting.    The  circumstances  out 


of  which  thia  tooety  baa  arisen  ai«  that  • 
An  appticatioQ  was  very  recently  nade 
by  Mr  F.  Cunon,  on  behalf  of  the£i£' 
t«r  Uterwy  Sooety,  to  the  Rer.  J.  Aiff^- 
stroog,  the  rector  of  St.  PaaVs,  to  rt*«* 
an  esaay  oo  some  literajy  or  scjcntifi^ 
subject,  at  one  of  its  meeHogi,   ^i^**** 
Armstrong  eitpressed  his  resdinen  to  c2  o 
so,  provided   be  found,   upOQ  inquur3lt 
that  the  principles  of  the  soctetj  w^^^ 
such*  that  he,  as  a  minister  of  the  cboiifc— J* 
of   England,    coold    be  coiijoentio»^*j 
connected  with  it       It  was  found,  v»^ — -— "^ 
exammation  of  the  roles,  that  rdig 
was  alluded  to  but  once,  and  that  fori 
express  purpose  of  excluding  it,    Und 
such  drcumstaoces,  Mr  Armftn>fi|ti 
iog  in  coQJunctioa  with  the  Rev  J< 
Toye,  the  Rev.  i.  Rashdall,  and  loon 
her  of  other  gentlemen,  declined  to 
connected  with  the  society,  untf» 
members  were  willing  that  it  shouU  i 
cogaiie  Christian   principles,  and  * 
clergy,  if  not  tbe  members  genersllf, 
at  liberty  to  give  a  religious  tonetatfe 
discussions,  although  cootrovenisl 
jccis  might  be  excluded.    These  pn>p^ 
sitions  were  brodght  hefove  a  gfv^r*-' 
meeting,  and  a  motion  made  by  Mi,  Cor- 
zon,  that  tbe  society  should  reoogftJ**^ 
Christian  principles,  was  negati««d  bjf  • 
large  majority.     Immediately  on  there* 
jection  of  Mr  Curzon's  motion,  sn  im- 
portant secession  of  influential  metabtf* 
from  the  Exeter  Literary  Society  W^ 
place,  and  amongst  them  may  be  no*!*** 
Mr.  Duval,  the  president. 


Cn  our  €omipnnlStnti  anU  ^tatitr^. 

M.  N,,  referring  to  the  pro«i)ectus  of  this  Journal,  in  which  it  is  stated  •'thalt^ 
more  importance  we  attach  to  Inngusge  as  a  discipline,  and  as  an  ^  '^^^ 

more  clearness  we  give  to  our  treatment  ut  all  other  subjects,  parr 
Wishes  us  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  following  qu^  ......i ,     .  ,.-      ^ 

"the  most  effectual  method  of  teaching  Language  in  our  schools T'*^ — meaning,  ^ 
course,  tbe  Knglish  language. 

SiNCB  our  last  acknowledgment  the  following  New  Publications  have  been  received  ''^^ 
An  Alphabet  of  Emblems.     By  the  Rev.  T-  B.  Murray,  M.A.      i2m>,  pp.  f^' 

fRionytont)  ^ 

The  School  Harmonist,  consisting  of  Hymns,  Songs,  and  Marching  Pieces,  f*^ 

Schools  and  Families.     8vo.  pp.  1 04.     (Rul^ay,) 
Jllustrations  of  the  Uw  of  Kindness.     By  the  Rev,  G.  W.  Montgomery.    I8m^^' 

pp.  183.     kVite^  and  Puhifim.  -i 

The  New  Phantasius.    By  Henry  Morley.    Part  U   12mo.pp.4S*    {Sh0rwvid^C^-^ 
Klementory  Latin   Kxercises;  intended  to  illustrate  the  accidence  of   tb<  Elc^^^ 

Grammar.     By  M.  Thorn  borrow,     5  th  Edition.     t2mo.  pp.  SO.     (GromibnJs^fJ      _ 
Arithmetical  Questions ;  comprising  a  systematic  course  of  MentiJ  ArithwetM 

after    the  method  of   Peatalozzi.      By    VV.    M*Leod.      Part    I.      Whole  Namh 

2rid  Kdition.     t2mo.  pp.  7C.     (Lonsmnn  4  C<i.) 
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cienda,   I  had  amiounced  my  intention  of  sj>eaking  to  you  lo-dajj 
ling  the  Norman  period  of  English  history ;  I  hope  1  may  her 
After  be  sihle  to  do  ^vhat  I  promised*  for  the  subject  is  a  very  intcrcfetinf 
But,  a^  we  are  £0  neaj  the  end  of  the  year.  I  felt  as  if  I  would 
thcr  address  you  upon  some  topic  more  directly  connected  with  your- 
^rcM  and  the  %vork  in  which  you  are  engaged*     AtChiistmiis  timeouai 

lies  to  exchange  friendly  greetings  and  good  wi%he8 ;  to  etrengthefl 

ie  another  with  rtcoUectiops  of  the  piist  and  hopes  for  the  future. 

If  friend,  Mr.  Moody,  no  douht.  with  this  feeling,  asked  me  to  write 

for  the  January  month  of  the  Joumal.  on  the  Progress  imd 

i>f  Education,     The  title  sounded  to  me  rather  alonning ;  1 

iiliuid  one  might  be  tempted  to  put  down  a  great  many  fine  words 

t>out  schools  which  have  been  opened,  money  which  has  been  col- 

cted,   principles  which  have  been  recognized ;  and  that  those  who 

BOW  any  tiling  abtmt  the  matter  practically,  and  have  been  working 

rd.  would  complain  that  I  was  very  ignonint  of  what  they  were  think- 

and  doing,  and  that  mere  talk  did  not  help  them  at  all.    1  thought, 

bcreforc%  that  the  safer  and  truer  plan  would   be.    to  say  whatever 

jrred  to  mc  in  reference  to  your  labours,  first  of  all  to  yourselves ;  I 

|onld  then  be  reminded  that  the  husine>ss  is  a  real  one,  and  one  which 

za  real  hearts  and  hands^ ;  I  should  feel  less  fis  if  I  were  merely  put- 

UWB  thoughts  and  speculations  in  my  study ;  I  should  not  be  able 

,L-     ,.f     c-rl,,,    ,■.-;.  ,r.    M=     T.r,    n"f...1r...'.l     thiri.r      n  t  .  r1      rn ,  w  f,     pCffOrCC     COnnCCt 

*'  ••fmslaocta^ 

V  the  dc*i 


lax    T«i    rfcOGiLK*^    AM>    mOSPftCTS    OF    «DtrCATiaif. 


1  vottld  feen  like  a  blank.    People  have  been  bosy  aboata  gntl 
toattef?,  faici^  and  doineetic*  ^me  of  them,  no  dauk, 
^k  tipon  Toar  work,  all  reoiotely  alTecled,  as  everj  thing 
arreted,  bir  it,  but  the  work  it^lf  has  not  beea  a  topic  for 
1 4x  dedajiiatkui ;  tbe  newiipapeia  have  sddom  noticed  it, 
I  vitb  oih^  topics. 

:  bow  much  it  was  ia  every  oae's  moodi,  a  year  or 

t  iMt  iMifbi  set?  m  to  iodkate  tb&t  at  pt^eseat  we  are  itation* 

irt  war  draw  just  the  oppcmte  inference  from  it.    1  do  not 

m^  tbf  dattet  of  looguea  tbi$  work  may  ool  be  going  on. 

Cj  thml  t»  noc  tte  work«  tbar  is  in  itself  no  sigo  that  tk 

«^i^  pff^aftesa.     Tbcfe  bare  been  a  gre&t  many  afticultnni 

i ^  t^wMii  tiaiing  tbt  iaat  tweiyeinoptfa-     Gentknun baie 

avd  mtk  pnH  entbi^ia^ni,   about  fa^auag 

t^  frauC    IM^  tbe  ilmpwm  notfe^tlK 

»9€  — wreii  by  tfcag-  ipMchBi ;  di^  s^^  enoomigetk 

tatf  Hlhfr,  ll^  Ae  ^^gc  itirtf  Biagt  go  o^  mJ 

%t  «««  ^i^  i^owiss  i»  GO-«paiCB  witb  biiMin  kboor.  odn^ 

ffi  wv«iii  !runri:3^e  m  a 


l«r  c»c    w^aSe^isr  ^^s^f^ame^  yx  ittar  ba^re  gathered  &t» 

r   T».'ia   "xx»*.  '•i-ittf-.cr  K^iE'-Ii*-*  I^cT  m^T   £at-e  si^i-si  ZZ' 

t=?-  a    ties.  rT'frr,',c^  li-^sij^lT^c*  lau^^  t*-'  txtr  bi>pe  of  izrr 

.*  rv-:u^?c      '  ,-c  ^ML?  rc-zr.    ^.^  ='*^-^  ^J  If*,  jc^  t:»  * 
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he  saw  and  delighted  in  when  he  waa  a  boy  or  a  child.     If  he 
If  educated,  I  do  not  think  he  ever  will — but  will  cleave  to  them 
anch  mare. — will  feel  that  what  belonged  to  him  onc«  belongs  to  biru 
"always.     Neither  do  I  think  that  a  good  schoolmaster  will  change  his 
plans  from  week  to  week,  or  month  to  month  ;  that  in  this  sense  he  vdli 
aake  rapid   progress,  and  paaa  quickly  from  one  point  to  another. 
J^either  do  I  think  that  we  In  our  day  can  reckon  our  superiority  to 
ir  forefathers  in  education  by  stage*,  so  that  we  may  say  they  only 
ot  a«  far  aa  Watford  or  Tring;    we  are  very  nearly  at  Birmingham, 
fhe^e  comparisons  rather  confuse  than   help  ub*  and  often  make  us 
anceited  ;    when  we  try  practically  to  apply  them,  they  break  under 
Yet  we  all  feel  that  the   boy  ought  to  he  in  some  way  or  other 
above  the  chDd,  and  the  man  beyond  the  boy  ;  that  we  ourRelvcB  ought 
make  advances,  not  only  year  by  year,  but  day  by  day,  in  know- 
dge.  in   gentleness,  in  practical  skill ;    that   in    1844   we  ought   to 
know  much  more  about  education  than  they  did  in   1644.     SupposeJ 
then  we  change  the  word  progress  for  one  which  is  shorter  by  a  syllable  ;o 
suppose  we  talk   of   Growth,   thus  drawing  our  similitude,   not   from 
coaches,  but  from  seeds'and  flowers,  from  roots  and  trees.  I  think  we  sliall 
then  come  to  a  better  understanding  of  ourselves,  shall  find  out  more  of 
(rhat  we  have  been  doing  in  the  past,  and  what  we  are  to  aim  at  in  the 
Iture.     For  you  wiU  see  at  once  that  the  objections  which  we  took  to 
f  other  form  of  language,  do  not  apply  at  all  to  this.    The  growirig  boy 
oes  not  leave  the  child  behind   him ;    he   is  the  child  expanded,  the 
bild  come  to  be  that  which  you  saw  he  was  meant  to  be.     The  grow- 
llg  schoolmaster  does  not  give  up  the  plans  of  yesterday,  because  he 
lows  more  to  day.     He  is  more  able  to  practise  the  plans  of  yester- 
day ;  he  sees  more  into  the  use  of  them  ;    he  can  adapt  them  better  to 
the  exigences  of  any  new  cases  ;   he  can  improve  them,  because  he  has 
m  clearer  perception   of  that  which  they  are  to  accomplish  ;  if  he  is 
[impelled   to  gi%*e   them   up,   he   does  so  in  humility,  not  Jn  pride, 
cknowledging  that  he  could  not  effect  what  he  wished  by  them,  but 
till  keeping  his  first  end  in  sight ;  altering  his  methods,  only  becoming 
ftore  deeply  grounded  in  his  principles,     80  again  the  growing  age  can 
never  forget  or  cast  aside  the  lessons  or  discoveries  of  that  which  has 
ne  before ;    it  can  never  mock  at  its  own  boyhood  or  cliildhood ;   it 
never  fancy  itself  separated  from  the  past ;  it  must  beheve  that  the 
ots,  out  of  which  it  has  sprung,  were  laid  in  the  soil  long  ago  ;   that 
these    roots   are   in  one    sense    more    important   than   the   stem   and 
ches,  and  leaves  and  fruits,  since  without  them  these  could  never 
ftve  been,  and  cannot  be  now  apart  from  them  ]  though,  as  they  are  ] 
fing  and  not  dead  roots,  it  w^as  certain  they  would  send  forth  stem, 
bd  branches,  and  blossoms  and  fruit ;  and  though  it  would  be  a  miser- 
ble  thing  to  cut  all  these  away,  and  to  say,  "  The  root  is  the  only 
Mug  we  care  for/' 

Well  then,  if  we  are  to  report  progress  (I  do  not  care  about  using 

be  word,  provided  we  have  cleared  it  of  any  sense  which  could  lead  us 

/) — if  wc  are  to  report  progress  at  the  end  of  this  year.  1  should 

^It  might  be  of  this  kind, — I  hope  we  may  be  able  to  say,  there  has 

&n  50  much  noiae  as  in  some  former  times,  so  much  hissing  of  cn- 

B  2 


ny^dblgi  of  t-otoductoT?,  with  Dc^w  «iid  llico  a  4 
lioft  luM  been  growUi — ^groirtli  in  uux  0WtLl 
tffefniPt  tn  tbe  ItoirUi  and  msudm  «j€  tlicioe  eooiiiii^ 
iivfdfe^  mmec  Uit*  ^hok  tire»  a&d  Aoiimliei,  if  el 
loarkbes,  in  the  mind  and  boyt  of  this  ciMin^ 
freAf » but  wkieb  miiit  ooftU  to  lie  8o«  unleu  diA  li 
tg^  li«Rtt  f¥«<ei:viiig  (r&h  life-blood  ooDdDiuillf  thn 
u^'^il  ba^'k  codtiiiualty  tlirougii  in^ory  nrtofy  of  bif 
1  be  I  be  righi  kind  of  jiro^fct*  to  apcik  *ii  wliei 
I  gi%c  cadi  either  jaf  at  QtrlitiBaa ;  th»  wiil  be  n  i 
:t  with  wbkb  to  \m^n  a  new  ywr. 
Q  it  musl  Vic  tct r  d^eisll  far  a  ptreon.  ptnood  d 
fmnt  daf»  of  occapatkins,  mad  mdy  afc  rmre  intes- 
^  of  anj  tcbodb  to  ii^beitidn  wbeibef  titia  (irDW 
le  ibe  ^ni  of  it*^4o  Ml)-  «rbal  i»  retarding  it, 
t  Cbsvdb  Sdwolni«st«r»'  Attomtkn,  yimr  Pnf-ida 
,  from  \iB  beginiuoj^  with  auebal^ctlonatr  iiiient'Si. 
rrt*innaenc«  or  of  iW  Katjoiifti  ISoctely,  mi^bt  be  i 
m  tin*  aitbjeet«  wludi  m^tM  hm  of  gvea&  talae;  nii 
op  fimn  the  diiince,  nftoi,  peiliapi,  Ibe  lustf  Q>b^ 
blander.  StlU  I  bai^  not  bem  an  uilntamted' 
HI  ttMiieiiroL»5  are  gliid  tD  ri^dtirt  ibe  seriotis  t 
|im»riiei^  t>l  vbitoiv  oeeasioos  in  rout  teaching,  ( 
•^  their  rrnmfkf^,  you  uill  jwrliaps  listen  to  me  (i 
mmc  KicnAt-e  from  you)  while  I  eo\imerate  a  ft 
.ed  lo  tn^  rest^tms  for  trratitiide  ftud  far  hojie. 
tly    lo    youf    circurn-tance*    as    niititinal   seliooln 


ox    Til  It    PitOtillESS    AXU    I'QOfrPECTfe    OV    KUlfCATlOy, 


eaefilitg  must  be  scriptuml.  bec^iuse  we  use  the  sciipturef  ^ 
n  uur  tefichititr.      Now  I  feci  great  confidence,  that  a  quiti 
JiL*,  in  which  we  have  not  been  called  upon  to  put  lorth  thi^  ciAnn  t^j 
ir  schoolis^  may  be  one  hi  which  yo\i  (in  the  huui't  ul   these  schoals)' 
^ave  been   eispeciaily  tr)'ing  to    make   it  good.     I'o  have  n  book  in 
rhich  you  feel  that  you  must  read  like  children,  which  h  alway?  ubove 
you,  and  yet  id  ways  cominff  ne(ir  to  you  by  the  grenl  feimplicity,  the 
childlike  way  in  which  it  sets  forth  the  deepest  and  most  awful  iruthB, 
of  all  things  the  best  preparation  of  mind  for  teaching  children,  and 
ting  their  minds.      Ynu  must  be  continually  surprised  by  the  cleai* 
and  brightaese  of  its  lungua^ ;   when  we  try  to  change  it  into 
own.  we  nre  apt  to  use  words  which  arc  so  much  Irm^er  and 
acre  muddy,  and  whicb   tcU  so  much  less.     Hut  more  than  tlds,  you 
k*iU  wonder  at  finding  how  much  i^  is  a  book  of  doings.     It  is  not 
like  reading,  no  much  as  heartng-  and  seeing.     And  thi«  aguin  is  a 
sighty  help  both  to  teacher  and  learner ;  for  what  both  want,  is  to  feel 
ti€m.*elves  amidst  realities.     We  are  so  apt   Ui  ^I't  into  a  region  of 
re  words  and  notioiis ;    and  that  as  well  when   wc  nre  but*y   mxh 
rthly  things  as  with  divine.     Tiie  Bible  will  do  whnt  it  cnn  to  kcc 
I  from  this  tendency  in  both  regions  ;   for  it  lias  to  do  with  earth  \ 
ell  as  with  heaven;  it  brings  before  us  men  walking  uith  nrfun\  feetr** 
^hting  with  actual  hands  on  common  ground,  as  well  as  I  >  vith 

keir  hearts  and  spirit  upon  that  which  is  unseen.     Ai  are 

;  at  all  separated ;  one  continually  leads  on  to  the  other ;  througli 
ke  conflicts  and  sorrows  of  one  region  arise  the  cryings  for  re»t  ami 
in  tlie  other.  The  more  then  in  our  characters  and  ajiprehriH 
DDs  we  grow  in  humbleness  of  mind,  and  the  quick  instinct  whicK^ 
arable  people  acquire,  the  more  shall  we  enter  into  this  liook,  and  the 
ore  shall  we  find  our  children  growing  too.  and  receivmg  this  fimd  to 
rengthen  them  la  their  growth.  Then  gradually  we  shall  apprehend 
[lore  of  the  order  t)f  the  facts  which  the  Bible  makes  known ;  how 
Wonderfully  Lhey  succeed  each  other  as  ^teps  in  a  great  plan  of  divine 
:  we  see  how  one  age  has  grown  out  of  another,  and  has 
r  knowledge  and  a  higher  revelation  given  to  it,  and  yet  how 
\xc  &auie  principles  have  bcluugcd  to  all, — ^how  all  have  l>een  held 
ether  by  the  same  bonds  of  fellowship  to  a  common  Lord.  In  this 
l^ay.  SLs  the  depth  and  mystery  of  the  Bible  increase  upon  us  day  by 
av.  wc  i^hail  yet  find  it  continually  more  helpful  in  our  work,  teaching 
f  the  wonderful  nature  of  each  one  of  the  cre»itures  wc  have  to 
.  and  at  the  same  time,  more  to  view  them  as  parts  of  one  family 
nd  tiock.  I  think  1  see  many  indications,  since  we  Imve  become  less 
sy,  that  w*e  arc  getting  into  this  track,  and  out  of  that  which  was 
iiinly  not  a  good  track  at  all,  that  in  which  we  looked  at  the  Bible 
rft»  a  lesson,  almost  as  a  spelling,  book,  or  else  as  something  to  he 
'  set  up  as  8  sign  of  our  being  belter  than  others.  And  if  it  be 
ould  for  the  reasons  I  gave  you  before,  call  it  growth  rather  than 
^;  Cor  it  is  nut  that  we  have  left  behind  any  of  the  principles 
wc  started*  or  which  we  received  from  tho&e  who  went 
it  is  only  that  we  have  come  a  little  better  to  see  what  thesu 
>  aad  to  act  upon  them. 


0«V   TUB    PROaUKSS   AKD    FHOSrBCTi  OP   BOirCATIOir. 


9.  So  loOp  it  h  one  of  your  distinciions  that  joii  ure  drafdi  i 
miiAters.  1  do  not  think  1  am  Hkely  to  speak  or  to  tKink  rngmiyd 
timt  title*  I  cimnot  itimgiiie  a  nobler  one.  1  rejoice  cvpeciillf  llal 
you  should  cliiira  it,  because  it  marks  you  out  not  nnrr'-'^  "'  f^hofrtoea^ 
but  as  church  officers,  as  havine^  a  ministry  in    i  h  already; 

whntcrer  further  fsign  and  warrant  of  that  minisiiy  ^^u  m^f  rtetkn 
hermftcr.  I  rejoice  in  it,  because  it  asserts  a  tru«  and  noble  paeitioi 
lirfit  for  the  church,  next  for  the  tK^hooltn aster.  Btil  hat  iImi 
i&mt  danger  recur?,  In  tinges  of  wan  and  tumahi»»  of  poblie  oiettiirfi 
and  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons,  this  name  becotn^A  rstber  « 
badge  to  denote  one  class,  either  for  honour  or  rrproficli  (the  ffpfqiA 
on  the  whole,  is  the  best  worth  having  of  the  two)  than  a  wkoim  to  n 
of  great  prtvilegea  and  great  responsibilities.  In  this  jear  of  oao* 
pamtive  quietness  we  have  been  learning.  I  trust,  to  look  Vfoa  if  B 
having  a  much  higher  signification.  To  regard  ynur  p-npili  its  «•• 
nected  with  you  in  a  great  living  society,  of  which  <  mmU  h  dt 

bead  ;  to  feel  that  the  poorest  and  most  ignorant  oi  :l%  tlieiiBll 

claim  to  belong  to  this  society,  as  you  have,  or  the  ciergrmiiii,  or  tltt 
bii(hop»  or  the  queen  has ;  to  know  that  both  they  and  yoti  nre  pkfisl 
under  a  scries  of  gracious  onicrly  heavenly  influences,  whicli  are  maol 
to  cultivate  all  the  powers,  affections,  sympathies,  which  are  in  Tou,«r 
in  them,  that  each  may  act  rightly,  submissively,  and  freely  in  the  sit^ 
tion  wherein  God  has  placed  him ;  this  is  your  right  as  chuniti  setiooU 
mitsterst  a  right  to  be  remembered  reverently  and  thankfully,  bill  whkli 
we  are  apt  to  mistake  or  misuse  when  we  talk  of  it  loud>y  and  eonft* 
denlly. 

Every  one  of  those  committed  to  your  care,  you  mu&t  look  opon  « 
already  the  subject  of  divine  care  ;  you  must  feel  that  you  art:  only  tbt 
instruments  for  carrying  out  the  divine  charity  towards  lum.  Th» 
thought  h  so  very  solemnizing  and  ennobling  a  one,  and  yet  9oqQte<  ibA 
liumble  withal,  that  it  cannot  well  dwell  in  company  with  any  proud  ani 
turbulent  feelings  of  difference  from  other  men  or  ?op^nonty  to  tliea> 
J3ut  if  it  be  once  received  into  the  heart,  evii  t    toil  an* 

duty  will  strengthen  it  ond  deepen  it;  you  wn  ijf*  belief  of 

dew?  falling  from  heaven  regularly,  not  merely  at  hitzard,  or  at  intcrraK 
upon  the  hearts  and  spirit,  is  a  real  honest  belief;  no  dream,  but  thr 
most  necessary  conviction  for  waking  and  acting  men,  one  wLkb 
hallows  every  occupation,  one  which  m-^'^  '  ^nrs  the  most  sacml4 
and  without  which  it  would  be  the  And  that 

which  I  said,  came  out  in  the  study  ut    un.   Sciiptt*^     -  -  ^ 
deed,  alone  connects  the  diiferent  parts  of  scripture 
tlmt  we  are  all  members  of  one  body,  and   so   an  i  ii    to" 

generations  behind  us,  as  well  as  to  those  before  o^ ;   t Ji-  truth.  va*t  tai 
1  1  as  it  may  weem,  and  a?  it  is,  will  nevertheless  conrmeod  tUti 

even  to  dHtt|^  it  will  reveal  itsellj^||lll«a  Uief  aft  ahkr 
tu  bcur       in  hisMrf^^^Ba'  ;  memod^^^^^afyn  in  i 

monition  of  the^^^^^^^  the  ll^^^^^K  ^'^ 

it  will  grow  wil 
II hove  all.  it  will 
fortlj  in  act*  o\ 


ON    THS    r&OGUKSA    AKD    mO^FECTS    OF    KODCJiTlOX. 

'  questiDQB  which  divi«4c  men  grievously  from  one  another,  when 
they  look  upon  them  theoretically  and  from  the  outside,  will  8oh»e  them- 
Bclves  to  you  in  the  course  of  your  practical  labour ;  you  will  feel  that 
the  great  object  wliich  you  are  to  keep  in  sight,  is  that  you  may  build 
up  spiritual  temples  to  the  honour  of  God,  and  that  to  set  up  any  out- 
ward thing  in  place  of  this,  or  in  comparison  with  this,  any  formalities 
or  ceremonial,  is  to  forget  your  vocation*  But  you  will  feel  at  the  same 
time,  that  all  outward  things  are  intended  to  serve  this  highest  purpose, 
aod  more  wisdom  will  be  imparted  to  you,  as  you  seek  it  more,  respect- 
ing the  ways  in  which  they  may  be  most  effectually  used.  Nothing 
would  seem  to  me  as  a  blessing  so  worthy  thankfully  to  be  recorded  in 
this  jesLf,  notliing  su  good  a  prospect  for  the  next,  as  that  we  have 
grown,  in  some  small  measure,  in  these  feelings  and  perceptions.  And 
again,  I  would  remark  that  it  would  be  a  growth,  and  not  a  mere  pro* 
^efts ;  that  when  we  become  more  humble  and  charitable  in  our  church- 
manship,  and  bring  it  more  to  bear  upon  our  education,  we  do  not  cast 
sLway  anything  that  we  had  won  before,  or  any  heirloom  that  had 
descended  to  us;  we  merely  wipe  otl"  a  little  of  the  dust  that  had 
cloven  to  us,  and  had  kept  our  treasures  out  of  sight ;  w^e  learn  more  of 

t value  of  those  treasures,  and  better  how  to  dispense  them. 
.  Perhaps,  the  words  *  national  and  parochial  teachers*  are  so  associated 
our  minds  with  the  word  Church,  that  you  will  be  surprised  at  my 
'essing  you  in  that  character  under  a  separate  head.  Associated  they 
■are.  and  I  hope  always  will  be;  still  these  words  have  a  different 
import ;  they  tell  us  something  which  the  other  does  not  tell.  They 
remind  you  that  you  are  Englishmen  ;  that  you  are  all  of  you  con- 
nected with  this  country  generally,  and  each  of  you  with  some  local 
dii^i^ion  of  it.  Thank  God  for  this  ;  thank  God  that  you  are  not 
merely  members  of  a  fraternity  ditfused  through  the  whole  world,  but 
that  you  have  the  exceeding  blessing  of  being  also  bound  to  your  fathers 
of  this  land  ;  that  you  have  simames,  as  well  as  Christian  names, 
aad  not  only  this,  but  that  you  are  tied  to  some  one  neighbourhood, 
and  are  able  to  share  in  the  joys  and  sonows  of  those  who  dwell  in  it. 
These  things  are  necessary  to  a  schoolmaster ;  I  do  not  see  how  he  can 
do  his  work  well  without  them.  1  do  not  see  how  he  can  teach  his 
children  that  they  too  are  bound  to  this  English  soil,  and  to  the  parish 
in  which  their  fathers  and  mothers  dwelt,  and  that  wherever  they  may 
roam,  they  will  stUl  have  duties  to  each.  But  these  distinctions  too, 
in  such  years  as  those  we  have  passed  through  recently,  may  become 
occasions  of  vanity.  Under  pretence  of  being  Englishmen,  we  may 
become  mere  John  Bulls,  despising  foreigners,  thinking  every  thing  they 
do  foolish,  or  wrong,  and  fancying  all  our  own  plans  must  be  the  best 
^ppible.  not  only  for  ourselves,  but  for  all  others.  This  habit  of  mind 
VOIangerous  to  us  all ;  but  it  becomes  eapeciiilly  dangerous  in  those 
who  are  to  form  the  hearts,  and  extend  the  minds,  of  children.  To  be 
sure,  our  poor  boys  and  girls  may  never  visit  other  lands  ;  but  they  will 
be  sure  to  see  people  who  come  from  them  ;  and  if  they  never  did  that, 
at  ka$t  one  desires  for  them  that  they  should  be  Christians,  loving  all 
people  every  where,  honouring  them  with  their  hearts  if  they  never  see 
them  with  their  eyes.     There  is  a  fear  therefore,  if  we  let  this  temper 


i,  that  our  {^hunufter  of  ohiireli  deLcM>lji]A»t«r  I 
il  w\tli  tbb  of  tutloDul  «choaleQttst«r»,  bw  1 
dii»%trci)%  the  otlier.     Iq  tlm  rsf^eci,  I  liopi.  4 

fn  vdnmiliuutil  ^ trifles  u^ity  iie^Tc  done  ii§  all  j 
which  pri>pL'ilj-  diBUDgui^Uc^  a^  EngliBivma 
jn  hfjitij  it  n:nicirked — the  feeling  of  duty.     Otb«(r ; 

inr  hfti  charmfi  for  mxr  eitra,  mud  »  [tower  ^ircr  ^ 
do  not  feci  in  the  word  F&m^,  nr  Gli»y«  or  uif  c4| 
^  RiS  A  more  ternbk^  witiit^iis  iu  our  cmi^msact^  uf  oi 
lid  tlciy»  wbuleii.  timn  tbe  wcifd  Ftinisbiiiieiit  or  1 
ailur  oEiu.  Hint  ib^  im  I  Wlieve,  %a  £ai;li&li  Sm 
a  k^ap  tkin\  to  pme.  But  ih^m  ti  £albw»  l^at  I 
kl  fulElrimut  oi  uuf  dutiea  ^e  most  realiM  «id. 
irtuc :  wt?  lose  it  wbeo  wc  leare  o^  woriuog  ail 

I  kave  this  point,  1  wistild  s^f  one  otlaer  word  mi 
ID«  by  tlie  remaik  1  just  made  ftbout  duty  and  f 
^t  he  true  that  we  do  not  m  our  li€arts  tkiiik  db 
GO  mucli  aa  duty;  at  lea^^t,  till  we  bccomu  Vi^  bed; : 
we  are  apt  to  visit  the  vidationi  uf  duQr  witli  teen 
W^  arejt  must  be  coufessed.  a  severe  people*  Wl 
k  in  our  code  of  laws,  and  our  sdioolmattera  h 
duly  the  greatest  tioggers  in  Cbristendocj,  Aod  ^ 
ite  shake  oif  this  chiimutcr;  I  doubt  whether  it  h 
lould.  Our  severity  ba^  u  good  side  in  it;  it  is 
hteous  feeling  thut  all  wrong  doing  luo&t  be  \-jh 
^r.     What  we  want,  h  to  brine-  out  the  the  otbe 


:ivc  A  claim  upon  him  m  he  wa§  one  of  our  Ardibiihop*  of  Ciinlj 

mry) — -ft  prelate  of  the  eleven tb  ceiittirjr.  tf-^*- ^  •  ■""  ^  -  ^.    i.  .  *   -rt 
isc  monks,  who  inforoicd  him  thrit  they  L  t 

whom  tbcv  HocE^cd  night  and  day,  nuu  ^^  c*    atl*  v,«i<    un 
Irilful.  hopeJesii  Uttle^urchins  ever  created.   Yon  would  have  bren  ^' 
Jam  sure,  with  obstTvbg^.  how  exactly  hi«  ar<:i  ' 

iiod  of  proceeding,  and  to  prove  that  the  rc^..  s 

were  the  most  natural  in  the  world,  are  whhl    ,, 
poable  in  the  present  day.     So   that  neither  in  ^  : 

tt  'ne^s  and  love,  nor  the  necessity  of  rigliUoui 

older  men  behind  us  ;   we  arc  only  karoing   I.  k: 

uit^rtrttl  hints  and   exampks  ^hich  they  have  left  us,  ftod  U»  htm^ 
both  tnrrcr!  pr  into  practical  u^e. 
4    '  to  you  of  the  name?  which  I 

ape:  ristics  of  your  teaching' to  v  ^       ^■ 

(woutd  now  say  a  word  or  two  about  other  brsnchc«  ol  iastruclion  in 
khich  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  there  has  been  a  very  e.i  irnr  .^rr.tu?» 
Mterly.  !  doubt  not  even  within  this  year.     First,  as  w  i 

liis  place  where  you  have  devoted  so  much  vaJuable.  ju**  . 
fell  rewsirded,   lime  to   that  study.    I   would  touch    upon 
There  was  nothing  that  struck  roe  and  delighted  mc  more  in  i 
"  jroor  president  upon  this  subject,  than  tlie  way  in  which  hf  1 

iwith  reading  and  Icnrning  to  read.     One  ver}'  anxious  nhtmi  rnypiis 
education  could  have  told  you  how  entirely  new  a  topic  thia  was  to 
'er  the  notice  of  national  schoolmas^ter^;  above  3' ;' 
r  K^'hools.     He  showed  you,  that  k>  fi^r  from  r 

lCii.^.  y»5  Ix'cn  busy  about  tbiH  'r;yuut 

uan^e.     You  rould  not  ^  upilj*  to  r 

fttr  |rt^iuie»,  ti»  Siay  i.  -  a  cliapter  ia  tlicir  bibles,  w: 

a  lesfcon  on  .     The  important  thing  h  t 

Bty,  and  to  feci  how  very  much  the  study  of  li: n 
be  clearness  of  your  pupils*  thoughts  and  of  your  jv 
lilh  their  knowledge  and  yours  of  every  possible  fiutjjcct^  from  the 
kiglie#t  to  the  lowest,  which  you  have  to  teach  them.  That  you  under- 
this  U  clear  enough,  from  the  zeal  with  which  you  have  applied 
slvcs  to  the  honest  examination  of  your  own  language,  and  of 
which  ia  so  closely  connected  with  it,  and  from  which  to  much  of 
Fderived.  !  will  not  talk  to  you  about  the  freshness  which  the  pur- 
Uuit  gives  to  the  mind  :  about  the  surprise  with  which  you  detect  wliole 
Itmftures  of  thought, — worth  mines  of  gold, — lying  in  some  common 
r  which  every  market  woman  is  ming  every  day  ;  or  of  the  kind- 
e,  the  joyful  recognition  with  which  your  pupIU  hail  ihew: 
en  you  impart  any  of  them  to  them »  Of  thia  you  have 
ady,  and  will  have  more,   Wordii  -  -  1  woodera; 

s  them  and  dwells  upon  them.  tli<  ider*  they 

the  more  ashamed  one  feebj  of  thi  * 

It'  nf  tbcm.      I  f!c  v.r.l  knew  finr  ^t^  •! 


near  us* 


t»m  turn  f loeAKss  Amm  rtosncfi  itr  EnvcATXiatf. 

h  loifodf  leet  pleflsof e  1  haTc  nsotkied  sa  inccwtd 
and  leaidimg  of  ^nVAm^ie.  Soioe  of  yoor 
I  coiitnbiitiiig  rerf  ws^eiul  manttfik  m  tJik  dsfutmmX^  aod  I 
imI  refereoc^  to  k  ia  tbe  Biiglkh  Jomnkal  of  EdocalkiEi.  I 
id  lO  tluilk  tbat  dioee  who  kav®  so  mneh  expecefioe  ane  ei0* 
«ir  mioilA  cm  tlut  iubjett;  for  I  am  sore  tbe  omM 
loi^bla  to  IbaAselTes  as  well  m  to  tbek  papilA.  Tlie  pniKL 
ffll  eome  m  tlib  irfty-  We  ar«  so  iipl  to  afiaoci^ie  naabm 
th  ucr^uitile  tmnsaction^  to  thiak  of  dieai  oolj  as  litn^i 
Ji  |iiH9iijds«  ahiltiiigta  and  pence*  that  w«  are  niinttii  aApml 
ooe  tdUa  na  tet  tbet^  is  a  vefy  cuiiotis  r^lien  belw«a  ^kim 
\md^.  But,  io  «ooii  as  jou  begifi  lo  fttload  lii  MODltil  iti^i 
1  caanot  belp  making  thk  di£oof^  ]  ftm  ind  Ibtf  dbciiy^^ 
%\»m  help  io  awakening  laciijties  to  yom  ek^drwn  vlikl  «aatf^ 
m  «ilee{i,  Alth«Dci|;ii  yoo  4o  oot  ndae  Uietn  icaa  tluii  othiti  Ivi 
It  tmgibk  ctse&,  Ihb  pree^Dta  iUeM  a^i  a  highm  aad  eiiMt  it> 
it&«  still.  But  li^re,  agaia^  I  am  more  aaxious  to  tnse  i 
an  a  firagresa.  A  propesa  ta  the  etud j  oi  aiitlttnebc  U  hk^ 
t  ^maMm  es^K/dk^tmummB  m  wtAoomg,  a  gi«ater  km/km 
^  mmm^n  ia  a  whsr%  tiine*  liiiMPtb  in  tlus  stod^  iiflwi  » 
lusm  ill  pttcdTuic  wlM  die  ^ffeifot  ofieroliofifi  wlu^  •! 
t^ma  ;  in  &Ddixig  out  a  prutdple  f(>r  tlic  dif  erent  luks  vi:kl 
givi»i  OS,  or  for  tht  pmedce  which  we  have  adopted  Mil- 
lie. 

dl  alliide  to  bat  one  more  branch  of  iastroctioiip  in  wlikb  I 
r^  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  schoob  have  ImproFed  gf'oa^ 
!  past  Tear — I  mean  Musk.   Vou  know  ho%v  coofidenllj  p^of* 


oir  TtiK  pROGnefle  ahd  prdspikcts  of   editcatiox. 


II 


vrho  have  hearts^  to  ^ay  tlie  least,  as  capable  of  emotion 
apathy  as  those  of  their  riclier  neighbours.  Great  thanks,  there- 
i  owing  to  those  who  have  laboured  that  this  blessing  should 
khe  poor  cottage  and  schoolroom  ;  great  honour  to  them  for  be- 
in  spite  of  appearances,  that  Englishmen  are  not  sentenced  to  a 
Ition  of  it  any  more  than  Italians  or  Germans^ 
f  comfort  to  you  masters  of  that  conviction  must  be  great ;  there 
no  greater  bond  between  you  and  your  pupils  except  Chris- 
it^elf,  whereof  it  la  one  of  the  cxpreesions,  than  the  prac- 
i  art  along  with  them.  But  while  it  is  indeed  a  mighty  im- 
|,if  music  has  begun  to  be  cultivated  in  schools,  where  there 
en  nothing  formerly  but  dry  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  ci- 
^,  (an  improvement  which  will  soon  be  visible  in  the  readings 
^,  writing,  and  ciphering  themselves,)  you  w  ill  admit  at  once 
too  deserves  the  name  of  growth,  rather  than  of  progress. 
dest  English  schools  made  singing  one  of  the  first  and  most 
I  requisites  :  tlie  principle  that  it  should  be  taught  in  some  way 
I  never  been  lost  sight  of  at  any  time,  though  the  practice  may  have 
ai  in  some  cases  neglected  through  carelessness  or  despair ;  where  it 
i  been  most  revivetl,  it  is  but  the  fulfilment  of  the  notion  w^hich  you 
ft  always  maintained^  that  the  School  and  the  Church  Education  and 
or?hip  are  closely  related  to  each  other. 

*I,thii=i  lecture,  I  have  touched  only  upon  topics  of  encouragement, 
rill  tell  me,  that  if  I  knew  your  wants  better,  if  I  symfjathized  with 
e,  I  should  have  dwelt  longer  upon  the  many  circumstances^ 
I  and  inward,  which  are  occurring  every  day  to  disappoint  you 
it  you  down*  Perhaps  I  may  not  be  competent  to  deal  with  such 
I  of  sadness  in  detail;  but  I  think,  1  can  imagine  many  of  them, 
tf  1  do  know  in  general,  that  the  life  of  a  schoolmaster  must,  in  the 
^dtys,  and  when  there  is  least  of  accidental  unnecessary  annoyance, 
Hof  toil  and  conflict — the  life  of  a  man,  going  forth  weeping  and 
W^  precious  seed,  rather  than  of  one  returning  and  bearing  his 
Wm  with  him.  A  day  like  that  on  which  I  am  speaking,'^  is  wanted 
Wtt  more  than  by  most  men,  to  remind  him  that  he  should  not  wait 

*  si^s  ;  and  that  if  they  are  sometimes  aiForded,  when  he  would  be 
'  to  lose  all  faith  if  he  did  not  receive  them,  there  is  yet  a  higher  blesa- 

*  upon  those  who  have  not  seen  the  efl'ects  of  their  labours  and  yet 
^e  believed.  On  such  topics  my  temper  of  mind  might  have  incliu- 
nie  to  dwell  only  too  much,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  more  cheerful 
lUj^hts,  if  I  had  not  remembered  that  the  great  festival  season  is  at 
id,  and  that  it  commands  us  each  in  our  separate  circles  to  rejoice 
tab  hope.  When  we  try  to  obey  that  precept  in  our  own  families^ 
l^painful  recollections  may  throng  about  us,  many  gloomy  fore- 
&g» ;  when  we  try  to  connect  it  with  our  duties,  visions  of  other 
l»  aiiia,   the  more    fearful   reality  of  our  own,  will   assuredly  rise 

FTis.      But   this  holiday  occurs    in  winter,   as  if  to  remind 
joy  lies  too  deep  to  be  killed  or    blighted  by  any  chills. 


•  St.  ThotntB'fl  day. 
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03  if  to  give  us  a  pledge,  that  seedd  now  covered  with  frost  may  one 
dav  briiijj  forth  the  blade,  the  ear,  the  full  corn  iu  the  ear.  Let  us 
then  take  sober  comtort  to-day  from  the  past  twelvemonth,  and  try  to 
expect  tar  better  things  for  the  next.  Let  me,  with  a  full  conviclioa 
that  the  words,  though  familiar,  have  a  solemn  meaning  in  ibem,  hesr- 
tily  wish  you.  your  families,  and  your  scholars,  a  good  Christmas,  and 
a  happy  New  Year. 


CONllNENTAL  WUlTEllS  ON  EDUCATION. 

l-lsiai  sur  riUluciition  du  i)eui»lo,  M.  Wilm,  jiubJit  Jl  Strasbourg,  Paris  ct  GcciX 

1  vol.  8vo. 
K$quis&c  (I'un  Systeme  comply  d'Instruclion  ct  d'Kducation,  T.   Fritz,  Strasbourg. 

l*iiris  t:t  Genfcvt.',  [\  vol.  j?vo. 

Thk  isolated  position  of  our  native  country,  and  its  happy  confca, 
enclosed  and  defended  by  the  ocean's  v.aves,  arc  frequently  subjects  of 
congratulation  to  Englishmen  of  all  ranks  and  ages.  We  are  fond  of 
attributing  to  this,  among  other  circumstance.*,  our  long  contiuued  im* 
munity  from  foreign  inviision,  and  pique  ourselves  upon  our  nuticiiiHlVf 
and  the  sharpntss  of  outline  so  frequently  to  be  remarked  in  individual 
character,  tracing  it  more  or  less  to  our  fortunate  separation  from  the 
continent  and  its  inhabitants.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whetkf 
all  the  consequences  of  our  geographical  situation  be  advantageous; 
whether  there  may  not  be  some  danger  of  loss  as  well  as  of  gain  froia 
it ;  whether,  in  short,  there  may  not  be  a  possibility  arising  from  Jt, 
of  our  being  loft  behind  in  the  miu-ch  of  improvement  which  disiui- 
guishes  the  19th  century  ;  whilst  our  more  cutcquising,  or  at  leaitmore 
enthusiastic  neighbours,  communicating  to  each  otlier  their  va.wu- 
idcas,  and  stimulated  by  national  and  provincial  rivalries,  are  at  one  tiae 
}jrc;;siug  on  together  in  tlie  praiseworthy  endeavour  to  ameliorate  ta«; 
social  condition  of  their  fellow  creatures  ;  at  another  correcting  dcu^' 
tive  or  exaggerated  views  by  the  local  experience  of  this  or  that  pur^' 
eular  district. 

Tiiese  rclkctious,  in  some  degree  perhaps  humbling  to  our  fechoif* 
as  Englishmen,  have  been  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  a  work  placed  i^ 
our  hands  by  a  contributor  to  this  Journal,*  and  written  by  a  i-rofes?^^ 
at  the  royal  college  of  Strasbourg,  enlitled  **  Esquisse  d'un  systern^ 
complet  d'instructiou  ct  d'education,  et  de  leur  histoire."  Gf^vhi'-''^ 
work,  however,  we  would  obverve,  before  we  speak  more  particularly 
about  it,  that  it  h  only  one  of  many  remarkable  ])ublications  oa  th^ 
same  or  similar  subject**,  which  have  proceeded  from  the  jiens  of  nati^^^ 
of  this  the  chief  town  in  Alsace.  Indeed,  bftrasbourg  itself  may  be  co^' 
sidered  in  an  intellectual  puint  of  view  as  one  of  the  mo.-t  iutercstiiii;  ^ 

*  Signiiiji  hiin?^oir  in  tlie   Novenibcr  nuiiibur  ciTriurf^inc.     W'c  may  luTt  Uki'  -  '^ 
cpportiiriity  to  correct  an  trior  (tf  tlie  press  on  tliat  ocea-ViOii  in  page  ;i^7,  ^^''^^^.  J",  . 
two  last  lines  sh(yiiIJ  be,  "  Gjoirraphy  iiKikcs  known  tbe  lorin  r.nd  provlijCli^'U*  ^^'  '*. 
.Mitb,  and  tbc  inanmrs  mid  ini,r:tiitions  ot"  tlie  dillVri-nt  natio:^?  wiio  inh.i '^^  •^;, ', 
tbiir  nuiUMl  rc!atio'.i.-i  to  twih  utiier,"   and  in  the  lui»t  word  of  tiie  I'nJ  lin^'-'  ''* 
:<J>*,  or  follow  ini:  pugr,  whvre  "  duty'"  should  be  *'  t^tiidy." 
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\  French  cities.     By  ita  position,  a  link  at*  it  were  between  France 
ermaay » it  possesses  many  of  the  better  chamctcristics  of  the  two 
6,  »CTvin^,  ill  the  words  uf  our  author,  as  a  bridge,  across  which 
iiTial  ideas  are  conveyed  from  one  side  of  the  Rhine  to 
^t:  if  we  may  judge  from  the  few  samples  %vhich   have 

Beti  ti5  u.thin  the  last  month,  most  honourably  do  its  talented  in- 
itamts  acquit  themselves  of  the  obligation  which  their  situation 
^  on  them. 

.  however,  in  its  educational  institutions,  and  in  the  works  which 
een  lately  written  and  published  there,  in  furtherance  of  public 
Ction»  that  we  feel  ourselves  more  particularly  interested.     Wc 
ftured  that  there  is  at  Strasbourg  one  of  the  best  (if  not  the  best) 
I  schools  in  France.     There  schoolmasters  are  trained  during  a 
years*  course  of  study  under  the  direction  of  M,  Vivien,  the  author 
TJil  books,  remarkable  for  the  high  intelligence  and  christian  spirit 
!ch  pervades  them*     M,  Wilra  too,  the  Inspector  of  the  Academy, 
Professor  of  Philosophy,  has  lately  re -published  his  essay  on  the 
'tion  of  the  people,  a  work  which  has  already  received  a  medal  of 
class  from  the  government ;  and  M.  Fritz,  Professor  of  Thco* 
the  Ileformed  College  at  Strasbourg,  more  particularly  merits 
>  as  it  is  on  his  history  of  education  which  forms  the  3rd  volume  of 
'  quisse  d'un  systeme  complet  d*instruction  et  d^^ducation,"  that 
aid,  on  the  present  occasion,  offer  a  few  remarks. 
t\*'o    first  volumes  appeared  in   1841,  and  were  distinguished 
multitude  of  other  works  on  the  same  subject,  which  issued 
the  same   time  from   the   French   press,  by  the    learning   and 
of  the  writer,  no  less  than  by  the  impartiality  of  his  views,  and 
derate  tone  in  which  he  expressed  them.     In  these  pi^ges,  there- 
jfcny  one  who  wishes  really  to  study  the  subject,  will  not  only  find 
Haformation.  but  the  sources  from  which  it  is  drawn  being  indi- 
L  he  well  knows  whither  to  have  recourse  for  further  details  on 
ticular  branch.    They  are,  however,  on  this  very  account  hardly 
to  the  general  reader  as  the  third  and  hist  part,  which  con- 
gas we  have  already  obser\^ed,  the  history  of  education  itself,  in 
f  and  countries  of  the  world ;  and  though  we  would  by  no  means 
Ipposed  to  agree  in  much  that  M.  Fritz  says  on  the    state    of 
tion  in  this  country  and  its  dependencies,  we  cannot  but  conceive 
ntny  useful  lessons  may  be  learnt,   even  as  regards  our  own 
and  practice,  from  the  views  and  comments  of  an  iutclligcut 
Her,  upon  a  question  of  such  importance  to  all  parties,  whether 
Jticjtl  or  rehgious. 
^say,  however,  a  few  words  on  the  manner  in  which  the  author  has 
1  the  subject,  for  there  were  according  to  our  idea  two  ways  in 
the  history  before  us  might  have  been   written.     It  would  be 
|le  lo  lay  down,  in  the  hr*t  instance,  the  true  principles  of  educa- 
thcy  present  themseh'es  after  due  rellection  to  the  mind  of  a 
i  deep  thmking  and  cbristirm  man,  such  as  M,  Fritz  appears  from 
ptk  to  be ;  then  to  have  described  and  classified  the  methods  which 
principles  have  suggested,  sbowing  how  both  one  and  the  uthcT 
I  tmderatood,  and  applied  in  different  coontriea,  and  xn  differetit 


;4  i-tTT^i^TAi  -«-imi.*    Zt'^  i:>rcATi?y. 

•r:3'?-'        >  ii;  i-i*-~:r-i:i  ^.-ri"  r.-l'-f  li^.*«l:  t:-  the  facts  of  the  case. 

r"^=-r  i£i  i—rii-i*^^-!  it-».:ttti:c  ::  ii-r  *^"^fril  ::rtr:*  in  "a-hich  the  desire 

:;r  f ;  uri*-:*!  il=  rLL-ilr'i-j'ri  .t^J:  :-  t'-*  c^rcr?^  ?t  are*  amonsr  w.ons 

XI 'T-.'^  TLAiz^r  T.irr.  ":  T-rir."!  : -•   s.*  'r-z  Tr:«:^£^d-rC.  the  !:ic»tiTe*  and  ideas 

▼I.' "I  L.T»:»rLrf-i  *:   •  ~  T:  i_i.T*  i  rr.  iTf-i  ":h-:*e  whr.  drew  up  the  system 

.r  TI--1  If  vLs  '"»- >-»- '  r   L*  vz_  =^  tIz-^z  "5"}:':*   helr*d  to  carry  them 

>i-      Tii   irfT  T :«-!   vril:  ">■     ?':n»:-*   the    mc*t  phiioscphical,  and 

iiirr-.T*    •i^*  r:.Zii  '.:  11-  rifTz  ::"  tij-s-f  •wh?  zijie  :he  art  of  teaching 

Tier  -iLrr.-:il»r  *-r;»:T      Th*  ^=•^■:^i  ":s:£i  >e  likely  :d  produce  a  book 

aiTr*  Li-.fLT.f   •:    11=    rrrfrtl.rr  :-:  rrsiTr*.  and   would  also  afford  a 

▼-.i-rr  i':..i  ::•:  ivr  i-r-rL. :=-:-:  ::  th-=  i-thrr's  talenrs  and  literary  ac- 

r/iir^^'i-ii      3:  _i   L.rm'ir'y  "ih-*  lisr  plan  that  M.  Fritz  has  pre- 

jsrr--:    lz.i  ir  pr;-?**-:*  -«  a*  1-  a  5er.**  ::  rirrsrs*.  with  the  principles 

v:_.-^  iix'i  i-Tfrtri  '•I-:-!-;-  ±.  :hr  ilrrncc:  fc rms  of  its  organiralioQ, 

r-:ci  "Li-f  ■uj-h-f*-  pt-;r.:»i  d:^^  :;  :h*  d.=.e  we  live  in.  placing  before  us, 

*--i  yz\^':rL-  :  1:  :!= l:.-  l  *i-r.i-r. :  =  :•: '  .r.:  : :  the  icti  llecm&l  and  moral  con- 

:_-•:-  ::  ^i.iz.  zl  ill  liri'S  izi  r:-::trlr*.  as  far  a*  it  can  be  ascertained 

▼  •*.  t.17  Th.ij:  l_i.r  i.-nri:^      N:w  ?^fr  reading  these  accounts,  few, 

•9i  -.:  -  i    ■•-_1  r.*»f   fr:—  z'lr  p-fns-- -witho-t  pe re eiTine"  how  small  the 

T-r.rr^'?  rif  -r-i-rir.:-  ; is *•-::=.  i-  this  :hr  nineteenth  century,  compand 

-v'-  ii-i  sz±zt  :•:  :j._ij:«  iz.  :d:*  r=*p^-"t  anc-rj  the  annent*.     In  the  first 

-zii:^  th-f  5<^^r:  Lr:.ir.?—  ::  ^^-ZLeriric-s.  even  at  the  present  day, whilst 

::  ::T~-T-f  :hf-  ;:  :hf  :lf*5inr?  ::  inftrncticn.  is  evidently  a  reproach, 

--::   z.'.r  t:  tJizzii-;!-:*  :  _:  il«.:  :r  their  n:: re  ecJightened  neighbours,  who 

r»:::*f   :r  -  r-jri-.-.t  t:  :  .t  :--t  a  hjind  to  htlp  them.    Nor  is  gross  ignorance 

:hf  . :.".;  tj.i^  -h  :h  .-J-*  ::r:h  _--r  rjjrits  :n  this  view  of  the  subject: 

th-.:-.  --L_s.i-.-e    1  >:r:  ::  v  .-;;.:<   ridr.e-ier.t  still  more  productive  of 

t--   iz ■>—_::.  is  :t  Tro.^^i*  :"r:=i  a  ziistaken  instruction,  based  upon 

r:  T~z:     .-:■*  it  Li    ;r  ri'.y  -p;n  these  :f  r-oliti^-al  expediency. 

Tl-.z,  i^m.  .:  .?  in- :>*!":  1=  n:t  tc  remark,  that  cur  author,  in  describ- 
.z-T  f.e  fT-::zis  ::  zd-r3.:i:n  in  distant  tia:es  or  distant  lauds,  has 
>. -.r.-tr  :i.r  -.ntcnti.n  ::  iLd::iotIy  nnding  fault  with  much  that  is  in 
•::^-e  rvf-  ij  r^rtAin  c.nnn'.es  whi/n  are  suiiH>sed  to  take  the  lead 
im.-rs:  :::  :-  ->t  jiviLrei  :nF-rrpv.  Wherever  he  has  the  opportunity. 
':.:  p:  .l>  .  _:  ::.£  .-.iv.iL:  .je  :f  incjl.'itir.i:  hunv.Iity,  deference  to  autbo* 
r.r.  .-_.-  ifl::;  ::"  :ur  :-.vn  uill  t:^  tliit  of  others  ^^feelings  too  ofan 
j-::.*.i-.r-:i  *-:-:r:rit.ry  ir*  modern  systems  1  a*  the  very  groundwork  on 
w:..:L  t:  :.m  th:-  ijt-re  n:\::  and  citizen.  It  is  true,  that  M.  Fritt 
scl:.:~  p.:nts  .  ut  the  inrerer..^  he  wcu.d  have  drawn  in  these  respects. 
'rut  it  is"  .dincvd: ::  :t/;-:v-:  th.it  he  h.id  it  n.^t  in  view.  His  wish.perha?-S 
v.. IS  t:  A-:.d-::-.n^  crenwc.  nirro  particularly  as  re;iards  his  own  nation, 
the  F:e::«'h.  whr  are  n:jre  than  commonly  susceptible  on  such  points, 
M.:.  VI h:  m-.T  ezurdly  tr.^dt  by  his  obser\ations,  when  they  see  things 
viL.:::  Are  r.iulty  At  h:n:c.  cpenly  condemned  in  other  people. 

In  .^rtiin  p.irts  ::  the  w.'rk  before  us,  there  is  much  to  interest 
iver.  the  general  reAd-..r.  Of  this  character  is  the  description  givtuof 
the  r.-.:'.:r  c:  ed'^c.itinc  all  rAnks  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  and  again 
t:-.r  ver}-  lively  rvv\":.:nt  cf  the  precepts  laid  down  in  the  middle  age*. 
n:tonly:jr  the  instruoiiju.  but  for  the  correction  of  females.  Wc 
refer  to  the  "  C:-.iitien;o;-.t  des  Dames,  par  Robert  de  Blois." 
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Abndgroents,  too,  or  at  least  extracts,  from  scarce  or  voluminous 
works  of  pcedAgogy,  as  the  tscience  is  termed  uii  the  coutiuent,  give 
gre4it  variety  to  the  pages  of  our  author,  at  the  same  time  that  we  may 
thence  obtain  a  tolerably  clear  notion  of  the  moral  and  educative  prin- 
ciple? which  prevailed  in  the  places  and  epochs  in  which  the  books 
tbema^elves  were  written. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  draw  these  few  remarks  to  a  close*  After 
what  has  been  said  of  M.  Fritz*s  History  of  Education,  it  will  be  readily 
perceived,  that  to  attempt  a  complete  analysis  of  it,  would  be  to  take 
away  much  of  its  interest.  We  prefer,  therefore^  to  occupy  the  space 
that  remains  to  us  with  a  few  extracts  from  the  work  itself;  and  we 
select  them,  not  so  much  with  a  view  of  exciting  curiosity,  as  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  on  which  this  Journal  is  written,  that  we  may 
suggest,  by  means  of  them,  some  useful  rejections  to  the  friends  of 
education  In  this  country,  w^iich  they  may  turn  to  account  hereafter  in 
their  own  schools  and  families* 

**  Of  our  Lord's  teaching,  as  developed  in  the  four  gospels/' 

Our  author*  after  having  mentioned  the  chief  characteristics  of  our 
Lord's  teaching,  and  pointed  out  that  aH  that  was  said  and  done  by 
Him^  was  subordinate  to  the  main  object ;  that  of  preparing  man  for  a 
future  state  of  existence  in  another  and  a  better  world,  in  which  without 
holiness  no  one  could  see  God  ;  proceeds  to  make  some  observations  on 
the  form  which  he  gave  to  his  instructions,  and  we  think  that  those 
teacliers  who  are  led  to  compare  what  is  said,  with  the  passages  referred 
to,  will  hardly  fail  to  draw  some  practical  lessons  from  the  remarks,  as 
well  as  from  the  subject  matter  of  which  they  treat.  Let  however,  our 
readers  judge  for  themselves. 

*"  Our  lilessiiii  Saviour/'  observes  M.  Fritz,  "  seems  to  have  preferred  the  instruct- 
ti^  by  pambleSj  and  hy  the  explonationB  and  comments  which  followed  thereupon, 
to  any  other  mode  of  teaching.  By  parubles  he  established,  as  it  were,  a  connec- 
tion between  the  common  events  of  life  and  the  sentiments  which  do,  or  should  arise 
io  the  mind  of  every  religious  man  who  coo  aiders  I  hem.  A  parable  diiffrs  from  a 
fable  in  that  the  Inst  speaka  of  things  which  never  could  have  occurred  in  the  way  in 
which  Oicy  are  described  to  have  happened ;  and  we  accordingly  do  not  find  that  the 
Redeemer  ever  related  any  thing  of  this  kind,  although  we  know,  from  the  9th  chap- 
ter of  Judges  and  the  7th  und  following  verseg,  that  the  Jews  were  by  no  means  un- 
ftcquainted  with  such  a  mode  of  instruction.  But  our  Lord  taught  in  parables^  as  Uie 
prophets  al«o  had  done  before  him.  See  2  Sam,  chapter  XJi,  where  Nathan  rebukes 
D«vtil«  and  laaiah  ch.  v,  where  Israel  is  spoken  of  under  the  figure  of  a  vineyard ;  for 
tiut  is  certainly  the  more  ek'vated  mode  of  the  two^  and  the  more  suited  to  a  people  aU 
ready  acquainted  wtth  the  first  elements  of  religious  knowledge.  How  simple,  too,  are 
thcpi.rables  employed  by  our  Saviour  ;  how  easy  to  understand,  at  least  in  their  literal 
tm&e,  and  on  that  account  how  easily  retained  iu  the  memory,  although  it  wili  be 
perceived,  that  even  as  works  of  art  they  are  perfect  in  their  kind,  omitting  nothing 
which  is  necessary  for  their  comprehension,  whilst  there  is  nothing  added  which 
might  hinder  the  full  effect  intended  from  being  produced  on  the  mind  of  the  hearer. 
Their  divine  author,  however,  does  not  confiae  himself  to  one  particular  form:  at 
one  lime  the  whole  parable  is  contained  in  a  few  verses,  and  in  this  case  all  details 
would  have  been  superfluous ;  at  another  time  amplification  would  seem  desirable, 
And  accordingly  a  fuller  development  is  given  to  the  relation*  As  an  instance  of  the 
oav,  the  reader  is  reJerrcd  to  St,  Matthew,  chapter  liii,  and  the  44th  and  45th  verses, 
uhrrc  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  likened  first  to  a  treasure  hid  in  a  field,  and  thea  to 
a  penrl  of  great  price ;  and  for  an  instance  of  the  other  kind  of  panible,  to  that  of  the 
two  debtors  in  St.  Matthew,  chapter  xviii,  and  of  the  householder  in  xx\  chapter  of 
the  lame  evangeliat/' 
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M.  Fritz  here  taUca  occasion  in  a  note,  to  :ipcak  highly  of  a  Mo 
work  of  Lord  Stank  y  ;  quoting  the  French  translation,  entitled  "  Con- 
ver>i\tions  siir  Ic*  Paraboles  du  Nouvcau  Testament,  a  rosagc  des 
Enfants,  Toulouse.  1S41,"  observing:  at  the  same  time,  that  the  noble 
author's  little  boisk  ha^  appealed  likc\\i:?e  in  an  Italian  and  a  German 
translation.     He  coutinuLS — 

'•  IndOL'ii,  all  tao<-?  porsons  wlio  liavc  considorerJ  the  feelings  and  habits  of  your: 
pi'ople,  v<\\\  have  oi.'itrvcJ  tlu'  caecr  atunti-in  which  they  irive  to  narratiTes and 
taUs  of  ail  kii.'.is  ;  liow  \\\;i,  n;;d  lor  how  loi;g  a  time  they  remember  them:  an»i 
how  often  tli'.'v  sicU  to  i:ni:a*  •  tl.i.-  things  rehtcd,  and  im&ginc  themselves  to  be thf  . 
very  actors  dt?cii::L  i.  A'ld  -.virli  icpird  to  the  subject  of  which  I  am  more  partiw- 
larly  spcakin::.  1  \\i'\  fvv.r,  *hat  no  cnc  will  he  ahle  to  give  a  good  and comp'elf 
courise  of  njoral  and  rtliLr.ous  instiuetlon  to  children,  who  shall  not  fretiucntly, ind 
reverently  recur  to  tlie  paralilcs  in  the  N\\v  Te^trjr.ont  for  his  storehouse  of  lessoos 
and  illuitnitions. 

*'  Upon  the  same  principle,  u  sood  schoolmaster  will  vary  his  modes  of  exciting  an 
interest  in  hi*  scholars,  when  he  wishes,  in  this  the  only  effectual  way,  to  make  a 
lasting  impression  on  their  minds  p.nd  hearts  ;  for  our  Divin?  Master,  whilst  seldotn 
going  out  of  the  circle  of  ideas  familiar  to  his  hearers,  took  his  illustrations  froni 
every  department  of  nature :  at  one  time  referring  to  the  birds  of  the  air,  which  nei- 
ther sow  nor  gatht»r  into  barns,  but  whom  their  heavenly  Father  feeds  :  and  agiin  -<^ 
tlie  lilies  of  the  Oeld,  with  whom  in  splendour  and  beauty,  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  »^ 
not  to  be  compared,  appealing  then  to  the  common  sense  of  his  disciples, '  Is  not 
man  of  more  value  in  the  sight  of  God  than  a  bird  or  a  flower;   and  should  keno- 

therefore  confide  in  the  paternal  care  of  his  Creator?'" ** Thus."  remarks M- 

Fritz,  alter  citing  several  examples  of  the  same  kind.  *'  does  our  Lord  teach  Ihos* 
who  come  to  him  for  instruction,  showing,  by  the  metaphors,  the  comparisons,  tlic 
allusions,  more  or  less  direct,  which  he  miikcs  to  familiar  objects  in  nature  as  th^ 
works  of  an  all- wise  and  merciful  God,  the  importance  which  lie  attaches  to  ths* 
view  of  the  sul.j.rt  ;    ii!id  hence  may  i.ny  teacher,  who  rightly  feels  the  high  duty 
imposed  upon  l-uii,  !carn  to  I'-llow,  tlioug!:  it  be  at  a  distance,  the  exan'.]»Ieof  hi* 
i:reat  m.ister.  'J'o  wl  ich  miiv  l)e  niMt  .1,  that  the  cnro  ?!;j\vn  in  the  gospels  to  narnte 
in  the  first  pliicv  norhiiiL:  a!>ow  tiie  iiirellii.ence  of  the  learners,  and  at  the  sami  t^iit 
tlu>  great  skii;  and  attcrLiMn  iikewite  o:;>ir\ab!L  in  jiromoring  and  increr»sin^  that  in- 
ti  Hijrence,  by  j;\\;;utiiiiii;  rii!.jt:«»n,  jmd  pointing  to  hidden  or  unpcrceived  rclaticns 
and  resembhnci  <  btt-.vo(n  ip.rthly  and  luavcnly  things,  might  convince  all  but  tin 
n:ost  bigottvd  uni!  juoj-Hliccd  p  rsons,  that  the  mental  faculties  were  given  topper a^ 
well  as  rieli,  ll.at  Tniy  mijht  bj  developed  by  every  means  in  our  power,  aiiJ  tha^ 
v.liilst  faith  is  djnviM.led  Iroii!  l- :eh,  llivTe  is  no  reason  why  the  understanding'  a'"''' 
ini;i^i:i::tif»n  s!;uuM  nor  lik-.v.i^e  bv}  ..ddresMd,  and  the  sphere  of  usefulness  .".ntl  f"* 
joyni.nt  th;.re^y  extuidvd." 

iJiit  VvC  });iss  tj  anotliLT  cxirrict  of  our  r.uthor.  which  will  show  that 
he  ha;?  culud  .-v.-^.'ts  i":\.:n  oliur  qnnrkT?,  proline  a;?  well  as  .s  icred. 

"  D-jscrijitlvHi  of  a  ki^foii  on  l.ini^ua^j  i^ivcn  in  t!ie  I  Itii  century,  it  '"' 
school  of  lliuis,  jtinusu  in  Syria." 

"Tiie  lessi^n  r^<kk:.-  [»!ace  in  the  open  air.  Seated  in  tli.;  midst  of  his  sciiolar.N'""* 
hoMing  in  his  luintl  a  f-ii.'_'ht  wrvnd,  the   master  ]iu:nts  w  th  it  to  the  boy  ^-ho^' ''^' 

111- (!oii  not,  li'jwev.r,  cjII  him  by  l;i>'i.-..l  im"';' 
•M':.v>;*ei!  li'iicr  Ijy  lii.>  j.Mlieiilar  diNpi)--;".io:i. '''^' •' 
'■  :,  .ic  '.-r  fi-t^tur^ii.  'J  h--  ^:;!  .!iTl  pr'»i>i-e:I  fjr  '-'■ ';'" 
...;  'lJI-.j-'.-.^  :mkI  ihvii  \.;Jiv.-  ■  s.iiM:r..-  "hjn  i-i  f"" 
!.■  ■  :\  vlivik-  l'.>^.\\\  .s.^1  V ';i^:'i  of  i'>;:i-e  «ii:v^=''' 
.;■  .  '.:p  T.»  tliiT  lime  \\::\  r.r.' .-  to  ii.ijK;*.  t>  •••'^';^' 
1.!.  ;'i.  i-v  '.'i:l:i:rion«  ;.:u!  I>v  ev?:;';^^-,  II.im!!';  rc:-^^ 


wishes  to  reply  to  his 

iph 

.;tl)M. 

but  i^y  sor.i.   laiiiiiiar  . 

;,);. 

.■ll.*ioii 

\\,hy  1)1 ,  iiv  <oin<.'  jii'iii 

.ILIJ- 

'  y  ::i  !  i 

j:i;ieti<Mi  (,|  the  ci.:<s 

1'  u-  :,..■ 

.■-.v\i;,il  i)r.  iI.Im.-!  ;.»'.> 

V,  I  ■ 

bri;ces  'Uk:  i;;i   -.» !•..•,;.:  ^ 

.'." '.  1 ' 

(■':  !i-.-   I 

Ae.:'n-.::.r.4lv,  >,.:.  ,.('.:  t 

;:r 

l:'.Vi  .'. 
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tin  th-^  -..>.,..  ,  „..  .t     .  /.  1... .  ,   u.  .„, t :.;..^    .,^j  ju  point),  lh# 

sense  tnd  ^  i^s  CQtifouiidril 

ordinary  c*K  ^    ,  ,       .  r   ^ImJlltTitrnfi 

vrords  varies  according  to  the  preposition*  which  cuter  into  ttr 
soirA-  conju^tt  verbi,  on  shoeing  how  the  ten&cs  are-  (ormerl ;  or  tv^ 
~  Mcly  repent  sentence*  which  begin  and  end  by  the  »me  word  Ukci. 
uses,  or  by  words  which  are  syuoniinous.     The  Itntcm  U  temttnAted  bv 
the  dKldreo'a  voic«!a  in  honour  of   Hims..,...Jt  would  a^^t^  '    ' 

in  pait  from  memory,  in  part  extern iwrised*  othtrwine  it  is 

ow  the  scholars  merit  their  maiterS  commcnd»tJons  [of  u: ,,    ,    ,( 

bly  liberal),  for  their  apt  and  witty  allusions  to  certain  accideotal  cjj 

hich  he  mentions.    After  this  Aong  is  ended,  he  engages  in  a  sort  oi  i 

ntest  with  his  pupils,  and  then  concludei  by  inculcating  ufion  Iheni,  tu  ^  ino( 

rious  lone  mul  manner,  certain  tinportiint  moral  and  rclig;iona  trutha,  not  fnrft-itioif^ 

^lame  time,  to  inforce  the  rules  laid  down,  by  applying  it  to    ' 

niiciences.     The  lesson  ns  a  whoJe»  prnving  mo*t  satisfaclori! 

^..  ArJv.  T,»tnched  to  every  student  being  abh*  ♦"  -^...^  ,  ,.,^ 

I ity,  elegance,  and  correctness  ;  w  licen 

uibie  i»  the  attainment  of  this,  wit!  vame 

tioie  ciear  and  dtiinite  view*  of  the  subject  treats  of.     In  bhorti  we  >«re  Umt  they 
^Jooked  to  something  practical  in  oU  they  taught*  and  had  for  their  main  object  the 
natjon  of  the  scholar's  character^  and  the  preparing  him  for  the  businet s  of  li/e/' 

In  reading  this  descriptton  we  are  almost  disposed  to  as^eot  to  the 
Bents  with  which  Harini,  the  Arabian  writer  of  the  1 1th  century, 
"has  handed  it  down  in  his  Makames,  has  accompanied  it,  '*  The 
hoolmasterp**  he  says,  "  thus  fits  his  pupils  with  the  divine  assistaoce 
br  their  eotrance  into  the  world,  in  which  they  are  to  act  their  part ; 
by  fonniag  and  developing  their  opinions  and  sentiments,  and  by  em- 
proving  their  hearts  and  understandings.  For  what  spectacle  is  in- 
deed more  worthy  of  contemplation  than  a  master,  who  is  the  spiritual 
father  of  bis  disciples,  seated  in  the  midst  of  a  garden  blooming  with 
V'nfhful  plants,  breathing  perfumes  and  refreshing  his  old  age.  moUify- 
iig  as  it  wert  by  the  spring's  warmth,  the  hoar  frost  of  wioter  I  What 
^ipatioQ  more  noble  than  that  of  sowing  a  seed  which  shall  prodtice 
fwit  in  the  soul  that  receive?  it,  a  fruit  which  shall  endure  to  the  praise 
nd  honour  of  him  that  soweth  it,  long  after  his  death  1" 
And  can  this  be  an  account  of  a  school  in  the  middle  ages  !  a  time 
tiicb  we  Fuppose  is  hardly  to  be  compared  wnth  our  own  in  point  of  dri- 
ution  ?  Surely,  we  are  not  going  too  far  in  our  character  of  advocntes 
'  education,  in  expressing  a  wish  that  many  of  ourscbook  in  town  and 
buntry,  \>  ould  reform  themselves  upon  the  model  of  these  Arab  schools 
the  11th  century  ! 

We  have  only  to  observe  in  conclusion,  that  if  any  of  our  readerv 

bould  be  led  to  vbit  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  they  wiU  do  well  to  cx- 

^nd  their  excursion  to  Strasljourg,  and  to  inspect  the  institutions  for 

pular  instruction  there.      Besides,  the  higher  schools  and  colleges  in 

!  place,  there  are  the  establishments  of  the  ScEurs  de  Charite,  and  in  the 

rfbrmeii  church,  under  the  superintendence  of  M.  Le  pasteur  Hierder, 

the    new  order  of    deaconesses.     Both  are  occupied  more  or  leav- 

Ith  the   education  of  the  poor,  and  on  this  and  other  accounts,  well 

It  tiie  sllrrht  trouble  that  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  permission  to 

►Is,    For  the  present,  however,  we  would  say  to  them  and 

reweU  T   L,  W. 
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FOURTH  REPORT  OT   THE  LONDON  DIOCISAN  BOASO  OF  EDUCAnON. 

Thb  London  Dioce.^ati  Board  of  Education  has  now  been  live  years  in  existence  ; 
nod,  upon  the  whole,  the  committpc  of  management  eaunot  but  be  thankful  for 
the  gocnl  senices  which  it  has  rendered  to  the  rause  of  c;hurch  edueotion  in  thiii 
.^w>^^.,^  During  the  period  above  raentioncd,  events  (unfgresccn)  have  oeeuiTcd» 
1  the  attention  of  the  board  has  been  nceea^arily  diverted  from  some  of 
^cti  for  which  it  was  originally  formed.  And  it  inuKt  be  confessed  that  the 
t  with  which  an  institution  like  this  has  to  contend  are  neither  few  nor 
f  overcome.  If,  therefore,  the  board  has  not  answered  all  the  expecta- 
nts first  promoters,  the  reasons  will  be  found  rather  in  those  circumstancca 
^hirh  have  impeded  or  altered  its  coume,  than  in  any  defect  of  its  organization, 
W  in  the  want  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  committee.  Several  matters  which 
occupy  the  attention  of  provincial  diocesan  boards  do  not  press  upon  the  board  in 
the  metropolis.  7'he  necessity  of  a  diocesan  training  school  is  superseded  by  the 
N^ational  Society's  institntions;  and  information  upon  matters  connected  with  tlie 
mricing  of  schools  is  easily  obtained  at  the  society 'i  office  i  so  that  the  business 
^Hhe  London  board  is  necessarily  reduced  (by  circumstances  at  which  all  must 
P^kt^)  to  a  comparatively  small  number  of  objects. 

^11  these  remarks  are  not  strictly  applicable  to  the  places  beyond  the  limits  of 
^e  nictropolis,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Essex  branch  has  very  efficiently 
►lied  the  eduiational  wants  of  that  part  of  the  diocese. 

uring  the  fir^t  three  years  the  board  pursued  two  of  its  objects  with  pcrsever- 
I  and  success.  The  first  was  the  collecting  of  information  as  to  the  state  of 
ition  in  the  diocese.  About  850  copies  of  schedules  of  queries  were  circu- 
l  among  the  parochial  clergy ;  and  about  750  returns  were  received,  conlaiu- 
I  ^rrat  mass  of  information.  A  digest  of  these  returns  has  been  eofnpiled; 
ilthough  the  board  has  not  deemed  it  expedient  to  publish  this  digest,  it  may 
n»)ilted  At  the  office  by  any  who  have  an  immediate  interest  in  it*  contents; 
om  the  ample  information  it  contains  upon  the  state  of  education  jn  the 
ftnnot  but  be  found  interesting  to  all  members^  of  the  church  in  this  tne- 
I  The  second  subject  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  is  that  of  inspee* 
I  rijcht  rev.  the  president  of  the  board  appointed  a  number  of  its  mem- 
I  provisional  inspectors  of  schools;  and  they  proceeded,  by  two  and  two,  in 
i  ports  of  the  metropolis,  to  perform  the  duty  imposed  upon  them.  It  was 
criug  circumstance  to  all  the  friends  of  scriptiiral  instructioiv  in  the  princi- 
the  established  church,  to  find  that  several  of  the  learned  judges,  and  of 
iity»  and  cleri^ymen  at  the  head  of  large  parishes,  devoted  their  valuable  time 
'  I  work,  and  returned,  at  tJie  end  of  a  few  months,  with  their  reports  of  the 
tion  of  upwards  of  100  schools.  Theste  reports  are  also  preserved  in  the 
~lce»  »nd  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  fairest  monuments  of  the  zeal 
ncy  of  the  institution, 
has  been  stated,  that  the  result  of  the  first  of  these  two  efforts  just  described, 
he  I'nllr^rting  information  as  to  the  state  of  education  in  the  diocese,  has  not 
publicly  available ;  but  there  is  every  prospect  of  its  being  so  made 
Aith  the  operations  of  the  National  Society.  It  bus  been  the  prac- 
i  01  rnur  ?iociety  to  obtain  ever)^  fifth  yenr  n  return  of  all  church  of  England 
M^oolftf  as  well  as  a  triennial  return  of  schools  in  union.  And  it  has  lately  been 
JUterr^'""'  ♦^!-it,  in  ensuing  years,  these  two  inquiries  shall  be  comprised  in  one, 
^K  catly  contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of  tliis  national  object,  if 

^K«  iH  would  undertake  the  inquiry, and  transmit  the  results  to  the  Na- 

^Ki^  The  committee  of  management  believe  that  the  inquiry  would  be 

Wftt  »y  carried  out  in  this  diocese  if  it  were  undertaken  under  the  imme- 

mte  iiuctiou  and  direction  of  the  diocesan;  the  co-operation  of  the  clergy  would 
be  more  extensive,  and  the  assistance  of  the  laity  more  easily  obtmned.  The  re- 
lumt  already  made  would  then  become  available,  and  thus  one  of  the  objects  of 
tt  diocesan  board  be  most  efficiently  accomplished.     It  would,  however,  rct^uire 

c  ^2 
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iKTgerf^nds  thim  the  board  h&s  now  at  iu  ditpouil  to  cany  oul  Uib  inf^uSfyh  eds^ 
cfttSonat  Btati»ticj. 

In  agttin  adverting  to  the  lubjcct  of  inspection^  the  coromlft^*?  of  mMi«»wnftit 
hove  to  r<*port  a  rerj'  imporiant  change  in  the  procc^diagi  of  rc» 

ports  of  the  examination  of  100  ftchools^  returned  by  the  pr  '--<n, 

to  whicli  nllunion  has  already  beeo  madCt  confirmed  thr 
entert&iried  from  the  very  6nl,  of  the  great  importance 
lUh  an  effectual  syrtem,  and  lo  secure  a  periodical  exfu 
tinion  with  the  board*  under  the  sanction  of  the  bishop, 
jecti  originally  proposed;  but  in  order  lo  carry  out  that  i 
that  one  or  more  inspectors,  i^hosj;  whole  time  should  b 
mu^t  be  appointed.  Accordingly  the  Itev*  F.  C»  Cook  was  appointed  by  the  ngfcJ 
rev.  the  president  to  the  joint  office  of  i&itpector  aud  secretar^^^  ^  aiid  rontinurd  to 
discharge  his  duties  with  great  ability  until  the  commcnc'irmeAt  of  the  prrvgt 
year. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  **  inspector's  report  **  annexed  to  tlir  third 
and  Inst  preceding  report  of  the  board,  to  be  convinced  of  the  ht;;1)  'iiiilifuitioQi 
Mr.  Cook  possesses  for  the  office  he  undertook.     In  the  course  <  ^u 

niter  his  appoiatnicnt,  he  inspected  about  200  schools;  and  tlie  tx  t- 

ertions,  as  embodied  in  the  report  already  alluded  to,  do  justice  to  '  -^^ 

of  the  right  rev.  the  president,  who  appointed  him,  and  much  n  il 

With  such  qualifications  for  the  ofbce  of  inspector  as  Mr.  Co^  '  !i* 

remained  in  connection  with  the  board,  it  is  not  surprising  i':  '  <^ 

privy  council  on  education  should  have  selected  him  as  ""••  m* 

Bpeitors  of  schools  aided  by  parliamentary  grants;  in  ^  -p* 

pgintmentt  Mr.  Cook  ceased  his  immediate  connection  V  mj 

lost.     U  then  became  a  question  whether  the  board  should  ix  ntiniic  tw  rmnii^^ 
paid  secretary  and  inspector  or  not :  and  it  tended  greatly  to  a  dcri'^fm  in  fir  o^ 
gat ivc,  when  it  was  considered  thi^t  the  schools  in  union  with  tl  - 
upon  application  to  the  committee  of  privy  council  on  edncation,  1 
as  heretofore  by  the  same  person;  for  the  llev.  Mr.  Cook  wi 
part  of  England  which  comprises  the  whole  of  the  London 
was  therefore  issued  hy  the  committee  of  management,  undr 
with  the  bishop's  signature,  informing  the  clergj'  of  the  chi 
place,  and  how  they  might  secure  a  continuance  of  that  insj^ct  \ 
which  they  had  already  found  so  valuable.     And  thus,  for  the  proeni,  i 
may  be  considered  to  be  relieved  from  the  chnrgc  of  a  system   of  ii 
The  consent  of  the  bishops  to  the  arrangement!^  mude  by  the  ctmit 
coMnril  on  education  on  the  subjert  of  inspection,  cannot  but  b* 
the  clergy  and  managers  of  schools  in  connection  with  the  cstiddi>in  u  ' 

It  was  another  of  the  original  designs  of  the  hoard  to  bring  into  unh 
self  as  many  as  possible  of  the  schools  ejusting  in   the  dim .  v*    .ui  i 
adopted  by  the  Nationnl  Society.  It  is  here  where  the  comtn; 
have  met  with  some  of  their  difficulties;  arising   in  no  inM 
aware  of  from  the  clergy,  but  from  the  committees  or  tnisttc:*  » 
fear  to  compromise  their  independence  by  a  union  with  cither  the 
or  tlie  National  Society,  not  eonsidt^nng  that  the  terms  of  ^iv  ' 
little  more  than  a  declaration  that  llie  sfdiools  are  in  conncf  ! 
blished  church,  and  that  the  church  catechism  forms  a  part  c*  iui   ftj.w>u^^  - 
•truction. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  reluctance  on  tlie  part  of  some,  there  air  no«  t^^ 
schools  of  all  descriptions  (not  taking  into  account  those  of  the  Essci  bisw*l 
which  have  already  placed  thcmj>elves  in  union.  Several  have  lately  been  ad^ 
in  consequence  of  the  advantages  which  the  board  is  now  prepared  to  oltef  ** 
schools  in  union  with  it,  and  which  will  be  shortly  adverted  to  in  this  report. 

It  will  be  within  the  recollcc tion  of  many  of  the  original  subscribers,  thatprHo** 
to  the  formation  of  the  diocesan  boards  a  central  commercial  school  for  pioo*** 
ing  education  among  the  middle  classes  was  established  in  the  metr-^^^^^'*  *''"^^' 
the  patronage  of  the  bishop,  aud  other  distinguished  persons,  hot; 
rical.     It  WELS  intended  from  the  very  lirst  that  this  should  be  a  "> 
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^^BfituUon  :  but  considerable  fundn  were  required  to  adapt  the  premises  (taken  on 
^|Kse)  for  the  |iurposca  of  a  school*  atid  to  yUice  lite  iiutttutiOQ  ou  &ii  efficient 
Iboting.  These  expenses  contioued  after  the  school  was  annexed  to  the  diocesau 
board ;  until,  at  the  end  of  about  five  years  from  its  foundation,  the  income 
derived  frouj  the  pupils  was  fouml  sufiSclent  to  meet  the  eipenditurc.  Under 
these  cifLunj stances,  the  board  decided  to  Uftnsfer  the  school  to  a  manager  and 
|jt-.j,i  .iL  .vK  r  to  be  approved  by  the  bishop  and  tlie  eomniittee^  the  board  agreeing 
to  J  lit  of  the  premises  untU  the  expiration  of  the  fir&t  term  of  their  lease. 

Thi  jiiCDt  was  atfected  in  January  lost^  and  Mr.  Sandsbury,  a  gentleman 

highly  rccunimeiided,  both  for  his  atlaitiments  and  his  piety^  took  the  direction. 
The  central  commercial  school,  therefore »  remains  in  union  with  the  board  as 
before,  uud  stands  in  the  same  relation  with  the  managing  committee,  except  as 
to  receipts  und  payments.     It  is  proposed  to  arrange  for  a  monthly  inspection, 
and  the  public  wdl  have  the  same  guar:iutee  as  before,  that  the  in^itructioti  there- 
in given  will  be  in  all  secular  branches  iiound  uitd  tiuflieient,  and^  in  rehgion,  ac^ 
^n|^uc  to  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  church  of  England, 
^^^^^knual  examination  was  huld  on  Friday,  the  2lst  of  June,  in  presence  of 
P^^^^^^cmbcrs  of  the  committee  and  a  crowed  audience ;  and  it  wb»  agreed  that 
'  %<■  school  was  never  in  better  order,  nor  the  instruction,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality^  more  satisfactory.     The  number  of  scholars  is  &3.     It  became  necessary, 
iinder  the  altcrcil  cireumstunces  of  this  school,  to  inform  those  who  had  sub* 
I   scribed  to  set  it  on  foot,  that,  after  another  year,  their  subscriptions  would  be 
no  more  needed ;  but  the  eommittee  took  the  liberty  to  hint,  that  those  sub- 
scripUons  uiii:)it  be  transferred  with  advantage  to  the  other  objects  to  which  the 

eliou  of  the  board  will  hfrncefarth  be  more  parttctdarly  directed,     lliese  may 
duced  to  the  three  followinL;  heads: — 
To  collect  and  circulate  information  as  to  the  atate  of  educatton  in  the 
»e, 
2.  To  bring  schools  into  union* 
I'      3.  To  take  measures  for  the  esctension  and  improvement  of  education* 

Sufficient  has  been  said  already  upon  the  two  former  heads ;  and  it  only  resnaini 
now  for  the  committee  to  report  what  measures  they  have  taken,  and  propose  to 
take,  for  the  improvement  of  schools,  and  for  extending  the  benefits  of  education 
O^he  metropolis. 

^^■le  supply  of  well -ins  true  ted  masters  and  mistresses  for  national  and  other 

H^eh  of  England  schools,  is  by  no  means  yet  equal  to  t)ie  dcmaud ;  and  it  has 

■KSg  been  thought  desirable  by  the  best  friends  of  education,  to  endeavour  to 

draw  out  from  the  middle  classes,  and  even  those  in  still  humbler  walks  of  life,  a 

i  succession  of  teachers,  who  may  be  attached   upon  principle  to  the  eatablished 

church,  and  consider  themselves  bound  to  devote  iheir  lime  and  talents  to  the 

\  work  of  education  in  church  schools.     In  order  to  effect  this  desirable  object  in  a 

1,  nmnner  imtiible  to  its  importance,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  from  early  youth  with 

),  such  as  may  be  destined  for  teachers.     Great  difficulty  has  hitherto  been  found  in 

|,  meeting  with  youths  of  a  suitable  age,  whose  previous  habits  or  pursuits  have 

f  been  snch  OS  not  to  unlit  them  for  the  study  and  diNcipline  of  a  training  institu* 

I  tiOD.     The  period  which  elapses  belween  the  wge  when  boys  or  girls  leave  the 

1  battonal  or  parochifd  school,  and  the  time  when  they  are  old  enough  for  the 

ulion,  or  for  becoming  assistant  teacher«,  is  unprovided  for  as  yet  in 

icational  establishments.     At  the  age  of  fourteen,  the  boy  who  has 

,.:,,,.  u  .  L...  .ujit  place  in  the  school,  and  has  become  the  useful  monitor  or  ussis. 

I  tant,  is  removed,  bccousc  hi?!  parents  are  mmble  to  njaintain  him  without   some 

^^ist&ncc,  and  thu^  the  very  subject  who  would  be  the  best  suited  (if  he  were  to 

HEiuue)  for  the  work  of  teaching,  is  tost  to  the  church. 

^^^e  committee  of  the  London  Diocesan  Board  have,  therefore  turned  their 
' mHention  to  this  subject;  and  it  occurred  to  them,  thut  bv  offering  small  calories 
I  to  a  certain  number  of  boys  and  girls^  selected  from  the  schools  in  union  with  the 
i  board,  two  good  objects  would  be  accomplished.  First,  there  would  be  a  number 
I  of  candidates  constantly  in  preparation  for  truining  institutions,  or  for  assistant* 
,  masters ;  and,  secondly,  the  schools  where  they  remained  as  monitor  ^teachers 
I  might  also  be  greatly  benefited  by  their  assistance.     Circulars  were  lately  issued 
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>wh:  '  d  to  touniL     Sixteen  nwl 

of  t  a  uf  Ma>%  and,  after  u  vpn, 

uominatcd^     The  exHttiiuation  was  partly  had  iu  wriUiig.  auU  i 

was  oondiirtf'd  by  the  Kcv.  Dr.  HusseU»  Rev.  A.   M,  Ciimi 

Sfif  1  1  other  lucmbere  of  the  board-     TliC  1 

|iin  >  will  receive  for  the  firat  year  10 A,  to 

of  'is, ;  T'tr  me  second  year  &*, ;  aud  for  the  lliird  yvm  <y 

gi%'e(i.     The  election  took  pluce  so  very  rcccntiy*  that 

yet  had  time  to  fix  the  Kuccessful  cuudidates  in  their  r     , 

they  will  be  expected  to  teach  w  well  as  to  improve  thcmjseivca,    A  pup 

ttiuy  either  be  retmned  ia  the  school  from  which  he  eame,  or  m^y,  with 

aetit  of  his  pswrcnt*,  be  placed  elsewhere i  but  wherever  plated,  ii»  loa 

counectiou  is  continued  with  the  board,  it  will  be  expected  that  the  youti 

Appear  for  ftn  annual  exantination,  and  that  they  apply  themselves  dill 

their  work  in  the  school,  m  well  as  to  private  studies.     It  ia  the  intexitl 

board  ihortly  to  elect  as  many  girbi»  and  to  place  them,  in  like  mAuner^ 

teachcra  in  schools  that  arc  id  union:  their  weekly  ialahea  wiU  be  ton 

less  than  those  of  the  boys. 

The  committee  eatmot  be  persuaded  that,  at  soon  as  this  plan  for  rciriuf^ 
race  of  useful  oKisUuts  in  schools,  with  a  view,  idtimatcly*  to  their  be 
masters  and  inistrvsiL*,  is  t^cuciolly  known,  there  wjU  be  a  *.«. 
of  candidates  propo^^ed  for  the  tidvantaf  es  the  board  have  to  * 
ever  be  obvious,  that  if  Ibis  plan  is  to  be  efficiently  carried  oui,  uu:  mi 
disposal  of  the  board  will  be  found  inadequate,  and  tbut  the  eomiuiti 
contemplation  of  these  arrangements,  was  fully  juKtihed  in  solid ti&g  a  I 
auce  of  uU  subscriptions.     The  amount  of  subscriptions  and  donatio^ 
the  finftncial  year  just  ended  was  ,€j64  7*-,  which,  together  w^ilh  a  ha* 
former  year,  g^ave  to  the  board  Uie  disposal  of  £751  13#,  14*     It  will  be  sew.^ 
reference  to  the  general  account,  how  tliat  sum  has  been  disposed  of,  tad  I 
amount  of  the  balance  remaininaf  in  the  treasurer's  hands.     The  commilt*^*  i' 
not  omit  to  notice  amonsr  the  donations  the  sumof  £65,  whicha  zealous  adti 

of  education  of  the  poor        *'  '        t  "^       .»  t  k.i     *    i.. i^   ^f^^ 

purpose  of  paying  the  p  r .  *»  at  T 

college.     A  sum  of  abui..  —        ...  ^.;„  .„.  .  -  ^  ,  ...         ,.     __  :ur  thq 

of  giving  salaries  to  pupil-tetichers.     The  board  have  to  regret  the  lo 

valuable  services  of  th<it  gentleman  as  assistant  secretary*;  and  in  < 

connection  with  the  board  he  gave  this  additional  proof  of  his  zeal  ill  the| 

edueatioti,  by  collcctinir  the  sum  above  mentioned  ftmongst  hi*  own  i 

friends.     These  two  examples  of  liberality,  with  ?<j         ' 

of  training  up  teachers,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  gov> 

national  and  other  schools  who  may  be  aspiring  u.  ,civ   l^  i 

there  is  reason  to  expect  that  the  National  i>ociety  will  give  t 

to  such  of  the  pupil4eachers  as  may,  in  the  course  of  their  i     ,  ryl 

distinguish  themselves  by  their  good  conduct  and  their  advancemvnt  m  l««l 

The  work,  therefore,  that  yet  remains  to  be  done  by  the  London  dk 
board  is  considerable  and  most  important ;  and,  as  inspection  is  now  pft>nd( 
witliout  any  cost  to  the  board,  the  whole  of  the  funds  placed  at  its  disposal  a^ 
be  employed  in  Uiking  measures  for  the  extension  and  impr«  ^  f  f 

and  for  obtaining  and  circuhdine:  information,     llhc  priuci)  *<| 

the  attention  nnd  resources  of  tiie  board  will  be  applied  t:*.^ 
britignng  schools  into  union,  and  encouraging  the  most  promising  srho 
a  view  to  their  becoming  teachers.     If  some  such  plan  as  this  sl^ould  t 
by  other  diocesan  boards,  it  would   be  easy,  at  a  small  cost,  to  produ 
Bchooli  in  union  with  diocesan  boards,  500  candidates  amitiftMy  f«tr  tn 
stitutions,  or  for  the  office  of  assistant- masters;  and  if  th 
preparatory'  period  be  properly  given,  the  time  in  the 
oon>iequcntly  the  expense,  might  be  considerably  diminishcu.      j  m-  vjit-'lef 
maintaining  1 0  boys  ojid  1 0  girls  as  pupil-ossistants,  in  the  manoer  alrciu^)  <W 
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criberf,  win  net  exceed  £300  per  nnnum,  ullowing  two  of  them  annually  to  be 
tnts&ferred  to  a  training  insiitutiou  hi  ilie  cost  of  the  board.  Tlie  committee  of 
management  tbcrefore  venture  to  appeal,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Right  Rev.  the 
President,  to  the  liberolity  of  the  friends  of  education,  to  enable  the  board  to 
carry  out  this  plan  of  raising  up  teachers  with  efficiency,  and  to  have  the  means 
of  giving  encouragement  to  such  of  them  as  diating\iish  themselves  in  ihc  prepa- 
ratory  period,  from  the  age  of  14  to  17,  The  importance  of  bringing  up  a  class 
of  voutbs  for  supplying  our  training  institutions,  and  assisting  in  large  ichools 
CAiinot  be  overrated.  AH  who  are  con\  errant  with  the  subject  of  popular 
education  are  aware  that,  until  the  office  of  teacher  becomes  a  profession  of  itself » 
and  the  very  fact  of  being  appointed  the  master  or  mistress  of  a  school  be  a 
guarantee  for  the  qualifications  necessary  for  the  office,  the  education  of  the 
poor  w-ill  remain  imperfect  a*  to  quality,  however  it  may  increase  in  quantity ; 
ftnd  the  same  argument  applies  to  that  system  of  education  which  it  is  hoped  the 
church  will  ever  adhere  to*  that  there  should  also  be  a  guarantee  in  the  very  fact 
of  a  person  being  appointed  to  a  school  in  connection  with  the  established  church, 
that  the  individuat  is  u  fuithtutly  atiarhcd  racinbcr  of  the  church,  and  is  prepared 
to  give  no  other  instrtictiou  m  the  truths  and  duties  of  Christianity  than  that  which 
is  in  conformity  with  the  doctrines^  and  dLicipline  of  the  church,  us  embodied  in  her 
article*  and  fommlaries. 

It  is  by  a  due  attention  to  thi&  vital  point  in  the  question  of  national  education 
&hat  the  church,  in  the  due  exercise  of  her  privilege  and  her  duty  in  this  respect, 
will  be  secured  against  any  change  that  may  take  place  in  the  mode  of  the  go- 
veniment  co-operation ;  for,  by  securing  upon  principle  an  army  of  teachers 
"**■"*'  -'fT  to  (he  church,  there  will  be  little  danger  of  the  success  of  any  attempts, 
-urh  at  a  future  time  be  made,  to  secularize  education,  or  to  impoir  that 

tlucnce  which  the  clergy  ought  to  have  in  forming  the  religious  principles 
young,  lis  well  as  in  imparting  infftmcUou  to  the  adult  population. 
I 
ei 
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petition  has  been  prepared  for  presentation  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Iterbviry*  It  has  already  obtained  a  large  number  of  signatures, 
Dngj^t  which  are  those  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland » the  Earl  of  Denbigh, 
the  Earl  of  Gainsborough.  Viscount  Sandon,  M.P.,  Viscount  Morj>etb, 
Lord  CaUhorpe,  Lord  Raylei^h,  Lord  Teignmouth,  Lord  Bloom  field, 
Lord  Francis  Egerton,  M.P,,  Lord  Henry  Cholmondeley,  Lord  Ashley, 

»P,,  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor,  M.P.,  Lord  Howard,  M.P.,  Hon,  W. 
prper,  ALP.,  Hon.  Mr.  Ashley,  Hon.    F.  CaUhorpe,   Hon.  Colonel 
tan,  Hon.  Joceline  W»  Percy,  Hon.  Captain  Wiildegrave,  Sir  Thomas 
Baring,   Sir   Harry  Verney,  M.P.,  Sir   John   Kennaway,   Sir    W.  R, 
Ukquhar,   Sir  T.'Lawley.  Mr.   J.  C,   Colqiihoun,  M.P.,  Mr.  U,  M. 

^^Tbe  following  is  the  petition  : — 

•*5fAY  it  please  jonr  firace. — The  period  during:  which  it  has  pleased  Al- 
mighty God  to  continue  to  the  church  of  England  the  mild  and  paternal 
siypeniUcndeuce  of  your  {^race,  in  the  discharge  of  her  highest  ecclesiastical 
futiciious,  has  been  marked  by  great  aud  important  changes  in  gur  sociali 
taota),  and  poliliciil  cirt'Ximstances. 

^•*  A   ien^tliened  interval  of  peace,  the  advancement  of  litemturCT  tlie  art«, 
*ence*i,  and  civilizHtiou,  and,  above  all,  the  mpid  increase  of  our  populatiou^ 
'       d  an  alteration  iu  the  relative  posilioo  uf  the  several  orders  in 
so<  }i  detuands  the  grave  consideration  of  every  one  who  desires  to 

pT'jrnui^  vuL  rtell'being  of  tlie  nation^  but  more  especially  of  those  who  are  the 
apjMJiuted  guardians  of  her  religiouti  instilutions  and  the  pastors  of  her  people. 
[-**  Under  these  circunL«tance^,  aui)  impelled  by  a  beartlelt  attachment  to  the 
^ptural  principles  of  our  established  church,  and  by  an  earnest  desire  that 
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il!i  (?lHcic«ucy  sliauld  be  incronnedl.  and  the  inUrn^ts  «f  tniv  religion 
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at  tame 
'  .'Vilrointbl)'  as  our  parochial  sy<:t,  t.,  ._.Uculj*tcd  lo  metttiu:  unuiisof 

ihc  country^  luid  to  brinj^  tiic  tiiiu  i  1'  the  ck'rgy  wiUiio  the  rwich  *'f 

nil  cliLsses,  5lill,  the  increase  of  uUi  ^    ^  .    Lion,  and  its  ujitiu.il  ilivrnliitJLTu,^ 
rcoder  it  iiujxissiblc  that  tliey  shoiiKt  extend  tlitir  p;i 
mttjorftv    ol'  their  docks  in  large  ttiwas  and  populou- 
for  :» mpu  matk  by  the  legislature,  by  xoln 

by  I  i >*  to  remedy  this  delect ;  but  we  aie  cod^  i 

aurcM  i»u  itnuirtd  tu  reach  the  lull  extt-nt  ul' the  cuL 
cTilcicucy  aod  u<<^fulue$&  of  the  uaUoual  church  might  be  very  gic:atly  ina 
by  arraTL  liich,  without  iutroduciui;  auy  or^^rAaic  chiuigcs,  sbould  hn 

itilo  act  <  m  the*  puwt'Ht  aud  t^pacities  nosv  lying  dormaut  lu  luci  * 

stii)  '>iu>. 

[bis,  "we  believe,  that  two  important  objects  must  be  i 
— liiM,  4iit^  cicrjfy  must  be  increased  iti  number,  and  secomi!-    -  - 
be  made  for  a  mote  syslemattc  employment  of  laymen,  r 
functions  which  do  not  l»elinig'  exolasiiely  to  tlie  •■''  •■  ^ 
of  the  objects,  we  \vouM  rcsiucttully  request  you 
hers  of  tlie  episcopal  l»ench  to  Uike  into  your  con  _. 

dicncy  of  increariiiig  largely  the  nuiuberH  of  the  third  ont 
the  deacons.      And  we  venture  to  suj^gest  that  this  muv  bt 
t}iijBr»aii  such  conditious  as  will  uiaiutain  the  order  and   • 
pcrMms  who  have  not  the  means  iir  opportunity  of  pit^ 
degree,  but  who  are  Ibuud  competently  trained  lor  tlie  serutt  oj  iht^i 
— ^thcir  advaneetncnt  U»  the  higher  order  of  the  ministry  being  made  coa 
upon  a  faitliful  discharge  duriug  a  lengthened  period  of  the  utfice  of  a  t 
or  upon  such  other  circumstances  as  your  grace  and  tiie  iiiem)>cni  af  die  tpi^j 
copal  bench  may  think  lit. 

**  2dly-  The  propriety  of  saneiioning  and  euooumgisig  the  employnwfito 
class  of  laymcti,  who,  without  altoj^ether  abandoning  their       -•  "      ^i- 
might  be  set  apart,  under  epi-seopjil  authority,  to  act  a.**  \ 
Scripture  readers,  catechists,  and  the  lile,  in  paiishes  where  ii.ui.  .u.— -- 
should  be  approved  of  by  the  parochial  clergy » 

**  The  system  of  district  visitiug,  and  the  appointment  of  Ihv  SfnntuK 
ders,  under  clerical  superiritetidencc,  have  already  been  arl  N 

witli  mueh  success,  in  many  populous  parishes;  but  the  ptes 
requires  tlial  both  these  means  of  usclulness  should  be  greatly  extend 
brought  into  more  immediate  connection  with  our  ecele*iastieal  armng 
For  we  are  fully  persuaded,  that  the  true  strength  of  our  church  Can  I 
completely  known  until,  by  some  such  meiins,  her  lay  members  ure  i 
under  dii'ect  sanction  and  contToul,  to  take  part  in  the  dis<:'' 
offices  which  are  not  by  her  cunistiiution  restricted  to  the  t 
uiinislry. 

'*  To'pmWdo  the  necessary  funds  (which  should  be  admini»ieTc<l  by  a  I 

made  up  by  a  well-considered  union  of  tlie  clergy  and  Li'  '    

we  have  little  doubt,  be  extensively  cadied  forth  in  o:: 

made  lor  this  speeitic  oliject*  at  such  periwis  and  unHr  r  ^ 

be  found  desirable ;  and  we  venture  to  hope,  that  nu    '     '  s  f* 

the  efficiency  of  the  church,  would  attract  the  symiadati  auu  ..,....,  Jj*" 

port  of  all  clasM^s  within  her  communion. 

"In  venturing  to  urge  upon  your  grace  the  adoption  of  tht-Nc  topa^**''*'! 
which  would  supply  a  link  much  needed  between  the  paroehi  "'  *^*  1 

(i>nim unity  at  huge,  we  are  far  from  desiring  to  niiikc  any 
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cSiil  polity  ;  we  only  ^ck  ht  restore  to  fall  vigonr  and  efficiency  one  J 
(ierstu  our  chur*;!!,  iind  Ui  promote  llie  appoLutnn  ft  fif  officers  already! 
ttized  by  eccleviiLstical  authoriiy,  itiid  for  wUicb,  at  uu  jieriod  since  ihe 
iTorniaticni,  bas  the  position  of  tJie  cburcL  more  impcnur-elr  CiiHetl. " 


lalv  Brportd. 


EXCHEQUER  CHAMBER.-^COURT  OF  ERROR. 

(Before  Lord  Cbief  Justice  Tindal,  Botods  Pabjlb*  Au>«aso}ir  and  Uotrft, 

and  Justices  Maule  and  Eiita*) 

lUk^n.    0.   TBS    GDTEaKORS   07   TTie  FRKV    GaAJIlIAK   SCHOOL   AT   DA1LLIX*OTOI«. 

THt»   rase  has  many  dmes  been  before  the  eourti.      A  momdsmut  wftit  obcnine 
hy  thr-  pluintiif  as  upper  sehooImAster  of  the  Darlington  Free  Grammar  Schoolfl 
I  HI  to  his  office*     The  g-overaora  had  made  a  return,  that  by  ibe  eliAr- 
^L'th  they  had  power  to  appoint  a  matter,  and  also  to  remove  hinii 
to  their  sound  discretion."      The  return  then  set  out  divers  acts  of  j 
duett  which,  it  alleged,  the  master  hod  failed  to  answer,  though  he  hudhaili 
ble  time  for  so  doing,  and  that,  therefore,  the  govern  on,  in  the  exercise:] 
df  ihcir  best  discretion,  had  removed  him.      The  plea  to  the  return  traversed  Ihef 
bverul  instances  of  misconduct,  and  5Ct  out  a  bye-law  of  1 748,  made  by  the  mt^apj 
:  of  the  governors,  which  declared  that  no  master  in  office  should  be  remove' 
a  good  and  sutliclent  cause  of  complaint  should  be  exhibited  in  writinrJ 
iltist  him^  and  hLouLI  be  declared  by  the  govertiora  to  be  a  suffident  cause  otI 
BOVttL      The  plea  then  averred  that  no  sufficient  couse  of  complaint  was  exht^  J 
ed  in  \^  Hting.   The  ca^ic  then  went  for  trial  at  the  summer  assizes  at  Durham,  i 
•12,  when  the  jury  found  for  the  prosecutor  on  all  the  iaauei.    A  mle  was  aiier«3 
da  obtained  for  entering  the  judgment  for  the  defendants,  wm  ob$tant€  cerf-1 
rid,  on  account  of  the  bye-law  being  invalid,  it  having  been  made  without  the 
psent  of  the  Karl  of  Westmorland  (as  directed  by  the  charter,  but  whose  title 
I  at  the  time  extinct),  and  also  because  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  trusts  andj 
cr^  vejited  in  the  governors ;  and  after  argument  and  the  Court  taking  time  1 
ttitider.  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  decided,  that  judgement  must  be  entcredl 
f  the  defendants,  on  the  ground  of  the  bye-law  being:  inconsistent  with  the  trust| 
I  power  vested  in  the  governors,  and  they  had  acted  in  the  exercise  of  their 
Tetion. 

riie  prosecutor  then  brought  a  writ  of  ejror,  which  had  been  partly  argned 
QC  time  since. 
LMt.  Poshley  (with  whom  was  Mr.  Hugh  HUl)  having  been  heard  at  some  length 
isupport  of  the  case  for  the  plaintili'. 

ord  Chief  Justice  Tindul  delivered  the  following  judgment: — The  first  and 
Incipal  ground  of  objection  taken  by  the  ptatntifi'  against  the  validity  of  the 
dgmeut  of  the  court  below  was,  that  the  return  to  the  mondamwt,  when  taken 
_j  connection  with  the  finding  of  the  jury,  furnished  no  legal  ground  for  altering 
i3ie  verdict  found  for  the  plaintiff,  and  that,  consequently,  the  judi^meut  ought  toi 
kavc  been  for  the  plaintiff.  The  plaintiff  contended  that  the  proper  construction  ' 
7  the  charter  was,  that  he  had  been  admitted  for  life  or  during  good  behaviour, 
►  that  be  bod  a  freehold  office,  and  that  he  could  not  be  legally  removed  without 
noned  to  answer  any  charge  made  against  him,  and  without  proof  of 
;  all  which  alleged  necessary  steps  hid  been  found  by  the  jury  not  to 
ftiaUrd,  Looking  at  the  terms  of  the  letters  patent,  the  court  thoiiicht  the 
I  determinable  on  the  sound  discretion  of  the  governors,  whenever  such 
I  was  exercised.  It  was  not  a  freehold,  but  on  office  ad  libtfum  only. 
»mors  might  render  themselves  liable  to  a  prosecution  if  they  exercised 
ction  in  a  vindictive  manner,  or  were  actuated  by  corrupt  mottvcs, 
'  iprt  patent  gave  them  authority  to  elect  a  schoolmaster,  and  to  remove  the 
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same  master  fiom  the  same  school,  according  to  their  nuiid  discretion,  tnd  of 
p!afins  anocher  monp  nt  in  his  stead.  The  founder  had  an  uidoubted  right  to 
pUre  this  coadde&ce  in  the  covcmors  if  the  crown  thought  fit  to  sanction  it;  tnd 
L!*  the  =ii»:«r  VJ5  Appv>:n;oi  iii  Ubitmm,  it  was  dear  he  was  removeable  without 
mmaocs  or  proof.  &ni  there  w&s  no:hinf  unreasonable  in  the  founder  gitng 
such  auihority  CO  the  £Overn<.tr».  for  there  might  be  many  cases  which  made i 
D&n  ursn:.  *  h:oh  «.vul,l  no:  be  made  the  subject  of  actual  proof.  General  wtnt 
of  reputaticn  ic  the  seirhbourhood:  suspicion  that  he  was  guilty  of  charcn 
matie  ag^nst  hia :  or  the  common  belief  of  improper  conduct,  might  hare  a  teo- 
dency  to  iniore  or  ruia  the  school,  although  the  charges  might  be  untrue.  Sodi 
beia^  the  meaniug  oi  the  letters  p&ient.  and  of  a  sound  diaeretion  in  thegoir- 
dians.  the  cv^urt  thoucht  the  several  issues  raised  were  altogether  immatntil 
points,  and  that,  norvriihstanding  the  finding  of  the  jury,  the  return  was  a  sob- 
ssantial  and  pMd  return.  It  had  then  been  urged  that  the  guardians  had  paned 
a  bye.law  leguUting  the  appointment  and  remoral  of  the  master;  and.  as  the  jiur 
had  fouad  that  the  requisites  of  the  bye-law  had  not  been  complied  with,  thoe- 
fore  the  plaistidT  was  entitled  :o  his  peremptory  fmsmdmmu,  but  the  court  thonefat 
the  gormors  had  no  auth  jrit>  to  make  such  a  bye-law  to  bind  their  snccenon 
in  the  e\ercise  of  their  duty.  A  bye-law  which  restrained  and  limited  the  povm 
ori fir. illy  given  ti>  the  governors  by  the  founder  himself  the  court  thought  must 
be  bktd.  The  goverr^orit  had  the  power  given  them  to  remove  a  master  on  their 
sound  discretion,  and  the  court  thought  that  would  be  diminished,  and  thtt  it 
mi^h:  S^  acnuif  stdJ  to  the  interests  of  the  school,  by  making  it  necessairto 
eichib::  ihc  oharcc  in  writing.  The  court  was  of  opinion  that  the  plaintiff  bid 
taken  his  issues  sot  on  the  material  facts,  and  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  jvdr- 
mer.:  os  a  verdict  foun-i  for  him  on  such  issues.  It  agreed  with  the  court  of 
Queeu'ik  Bench,  thai  ihe  Jefendants  were  entitled  to  judgment  and  costs,  and  tbat 
the  juiifiuent  must  be  i£.Tned. 

COrRT  OF  CHAXCERr,  LIXCOLyS^rXX,  Dec,  17. 

IN    TilE    MaTTIlR   or   the    Ll'DLOW    CHARITIEA. 

S;r  C.  Wethencll.  Mr.  J.  Parker,  aad  Mr.  Wray  appeared  in  support  of  a  peti- 
tion vrc>e-:c.:  or.  V.;il:'  of  the  SL'-n-vImaster  and  other  parties  interested  inth< 
ch.\r-.:.o*.  4^a:::s:  :>.t'  oour:*  *auv*:;or.injc  any  compromise  in  respect  of  the  chari^J 
prv^rer:^.  a:..!  :Vr  .lirooti.r.s  fro  a  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  proceed  with  iheiai^^'' 
K a::  .* v  *  r. '.  fvi  -.  r. ':  ".•. : <  =: a::-,  r. 

Mr.  r«".*<    Mr.  Miulo  W-.15  with  him    stated  to  his  Lordship  that  he  appea'*'^ 
ir.  <::7:v^n  o:"  a:: other  iv.iti.^n.  whi*h  priyed  that  the  whole  matters  in  diM'^^* 
r.-.-.*:;.t  ".••e  Sro::jht  to  .\  !tr::v.r.;-.ti.^"  by  t*.ie  tni*:ec5  lor  the  charity  receivinz t'r^^^ 
thi*  v.-.^7vor.\t'.o:;  0:  l.-.;.:!o«   1  ..*»•.'.'.'.  a-ye.ir.  in  lieu  of  all  claim  upon  them  um^'^' 
ihi'  cr.i::t  of  K::.^  F.iw.irJ.  VI.     The  corporation  and  trust  properties  tren*  ^ 
intcr:u::'..:!e\*.  to^":hor.  th.it  it  wi$  :mp.'«*sib!c  to  define  accurately  their  reb?**^ 
l::r. . : * .  u v. .i :*t  w h : .'h  0 ■  .vu-ji st  .1"  0:  s  t h e  At :  ?rney- G eneral  had  given  h is  sanrtioa  V 
Iho  e.>::r.^roni:*o.  Ar.vi.  therefore,  he  Mr.  Twis*    claimed  the  righf  of  opening  1**' 
jH*tit:.'r.  drst,  .is.  ::■.  the  evev.t  of  hi<  Lordship  approving  of  it,  it  would  be  uarJ^' 
ce5viry  t.^  go  into  the  othi^r  •oc:i::,-a. 

After  he.-irin;;  a  lo::g  iMm'  .xio:;  *^cr«rt^n  Sir  C.  Wcthcrell  and  Mr.  Twiss.  r-^* 
Lor.l  C  jir.-.vl'.or  r".>J.  th.;t  Sir  I'.  WetheroU  was  entitled  to  open  hi?  pet:::^"*" 
first. 

S;r  C  Wethi^rcU  then  «t.ite.i  the  pr.iyer  of  hi?  petition  to  be.  to  cor.firr.  ^r-f 
m.\»tor*s  report  .iriinst  the  av*cej»:.\nt.v  of  a  ?um  of  £^50  a?  a  comprorji*^-  -*^ 
re*:r.iir.  i^ie  oor;v^r;i:io:i  fro:n  .ipji'vin?  to  Parliament  for  a  bill  to  ear.-y  o".:  *_--^ 
com  Mr  .^ni. so.  fjr  ::io  j:v^i,">.::::ue.:t  of  new  rt?!.i:ors  and  trustees,  and  an  orJe:*-*' 
the  oor;''."»r.\t-.ov.  to  \>r:::^  i :*.:.■»  court  certain  bygone  rents  received  by  then:  of  '/^^ 
charity  •.iro'.»orty.  :or  an  a-.'v"oi;ni  of  timber  s.iKi  belonging  to  the  tnist  estate-  ^^J 
the  paiuT*  a-ui  ii.o::-.iont5  relat.a^  to  the  p.-operty  to  be  secured,  and  for  a  d"*-**-"' 
tion  a*  to  the  pA>:ni»nt  of  the  costs  :  or  for  a  direction  from  his  Lordship  ^  **^ 
the  coiirse  to  be  pursued  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Romillr  and  Mr.  Bacon,  for  the  corporation,  said,  that  they  were  (V^ 
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rd  to  ffive  aa  uudcrt&kLng  not  to  apply  to  parliament  pending  tbe  suU 
kls  liOrciship ;  iind  with  regard  to  the  relators  and  the  trustees,  any  order 
e  made  upon  the  hearing  of  the  information,  and  not  upon  the  petition ; 
titer* i  report  must,  of  courte,  he  confirmed. 
Lord  Chancellor  obsen'ed,  that  the  only  question  for  him  to  dispoie  of 
old  he,  whether  he  should  make  any  order  to  proceed  with  the  infor- 

C,  Wethcrell  then  proceeded  to  argue  for  Ruch  an  order,  and  against  tlic 
d  compromise  far  XI, 500  a  year,  and  occupied  the  attention  of  the  court 
I  rising ;  but.  as  the  matter  had  only  been  partially  opened,  and  as  coun- 

we  to  be  heard  for  the  corporation,  trustees,  relators,  and  the  attorney- 
we  postpone  our  report  until  we  can  place  it  before  our  readers  in  a 

[perfect  shape. 

Lord  Chaueellor,  just  previous  to  bis  rising,  asked  Mr«  Twtss  what  course 
sraded  to  porsue.  It  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  proceed  with  the 
'  hearing  of  the  petitions  at  present,  as  the  time  of  the  court  vfWi  already 

Dgaged  for  the  remainder  of  the  week. 

Twiss  said,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  ar^e  oii^ainst  the  prayer  of  Sir 

t  Wetherell's  petition,  nod  also  in  support  of  the  com  promise*  which  bad 

iproved  of  by  the  attorncy-genenil ;  and  would  wish  for  the  matter  to  be 

led  with  OS  early  as  was  convenient  to  his  lordship  after  die  second  week  in 

fr.     On  the  7th  of  that  month  he  had  duties  to  perform  in  another  part  of 

intry,  and  would  therefore  be  unable  to  attend  this  court. 

Lord  Chancellor  said  it  had  better  be  mentioned  the  first  day  of  next  term, 

the  mean  time  counsel  could  agree  as  to  when  it  was  to  be  proceeded 
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Teu.*ic  oi 


■  Trinitv     - 

■  St    .l-.hn's 


liar  enomeratioti  of  members  residing  witliin  their  rcspccnvi; 
_'s  through  the  town,  collected  from  authentic  sources, shows 
iii'S  on  the  numbers  of  last  year: — 
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linden  gold  medal  for  Latin  hex- 
hene — subject, 
pus  Atbuticte  rrsmiaritis, 

^p9  An  to,    ac  Tiburni  lucus^ 


illias  pomtiii.  rivU," 
kxerdies  are  to  be  sent  in  on  or 
the  31  at  of  March,  l^d,  and  arc 
ibxceed  li>0  lines- 
btfOiben*  prises  of  fSfteen  guineas 
far  Latin  pro&e  composicioQ,  two 
pon  and  two  to  under-gmduates, 
jfc  resided  seven  terms  at  the  uni- 
»^ subject:  —  K  For  the  bache- 
<  Qufle  revera  est  civitas  hominum^ 
,civita&  Dei  sit  necease  est.**  2. 
I  under-gradoates— '*  In  Platonis 
lea,  domin&ntur  rationes  politicly 
■alesT"  The  ei^ercises  are  to  be 
ton  or  before  April  30th,  1845. 
9,  Browne's  gold  medals,  for  the 
^k  (Sapphic)  and  LAtin  (Alcaic) 
||d  the  best  Greek  and  Latin  epi- 
|. Subjects  1 —  1 .  For  the  Grcsek  ode, 
poLeon  in  insulam  Divs  Helenae 
jis."  2,— For  the  Latin  ode.^ — 
lOsque  focos  antique  gentis  Etrus- 
'3.  For  the  Greek  epigram*  — 
m  iffittrv  i^auTQQt"-'*  -1-  For  the 
piigrmm- — "  Liber  uon  puteset  gu- 
p»«j/'  The  exercises  are  to  sent 
ir  before  the  30th  of  April,  1845. 
fBck  ode  is  not  to  exceed  25,  nor 
tin  ode  30  stanzas.  The  Greek 
0t  be  accompauied  by  a  literal  La- 
le  version. 

I*or8on  prize  (the  interest  of 
^k)  to  under 'graduates,  for  the 
||ikatfition  from  Shftk^peare,  Ben 
II,  Mfts&ingcr,  or  Beaumont  and 
Jr*  into  Greek  verse.  Subject — 
Jeiire. — tlaniUt,  Act  L — From  the 
bog  of  scene  IIL  to  the  words, 
j||h  none  else  near."  The  metre 
Eagicum,  Iambi  cum,  Trimetrumi 
KUcum,  and  the  exercises  to  be 
Ion  or  before  the  31at  of  Morchf 


(mi?)  Maitland  Prize  —The  fol- 
liaB  just  been  issued  by  the  vice- 
lor:  —  **  Sidney  College  lodge, 
ier  17lh.  The  sum  of  £1,000 
kbecn  accepted  by  the  university 
Iporpoae  of  Initituting  a  prize,  to 
Id  'Sir  Peregrine Maitland's  Prize,* 
l£ngUsh  essay  on  some  subject 
|ed  with  the  propagation  of  the 
|[ through  missionary  exertion,  in 
pd  other  parts  of  the  heathen 
i^prtxe  to  be  given  once  in  every 


three  years,  and  to  consist  of  the  accni* 
ing  interests  of  the  principal  sum  during 
the  preceding  three  years,  the  vice-chan- 
cellor  gives  notice  that  the  subject  for 
the  first  prize  i* —  '  The  necessity  for 
christian  education  to  elevate  the  native 
character  in  India/  Candidatet  for  the 
prize  must  be  at  the  time  when  the  sub' 
ject  is  given  out  Bachelors  of  Ai-ts, 
under  the  standing  of  M.A,,  or  students 
in  Civil  Law  or  Medicine  of  not  less 
than  four,  or  more  than  seven  years' 
standing,  not  being  graduates  in  either 
faculty,  who  shall  be  required,  before 
they  are  admitted  to  becon^e  candidates, 
to  produce  from  their  respective  profes- 
sors certificates,  that  they  have  per- 
formed the  exercise  necessary  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Law  or  Medi- 
cine, The  exercises  must  be  sent 
ill  to  tlie  vice-chancellor  before  the 
division  of  tlie  Easter  Term,  11^45,  each 
bearing  some  motto,  and  accompanied 
by  a  sealed  paper,  benring  the  same 
motto,  and  enclasmg  the  name  of  the 
cajididate,  and  that  uf  his  college,  1'hc 
first  prize  will  be  £100,  and  the  exami- 
ners for  this  occasion  are  the  vice-chan- 
cellor, the  Norrisiaii  professor  of  divinity, 
and  the  Rev,  W,  Keeling,  of  St.  John's 
College/* 

Harrow  School.— The  Rev,  C  T.  Vaug- 
han,  rector  of  St.  Martin's,  Leicester, 
was  elected  on  Wednesday  to  the  office 
of  head  master  of  Harrow  School,  This 
gentleman  was  a  distinguished  and  fa^ 
fourite  scholar  of  the  late  Dr,  Arnold, 
He  obtained,  whilst  resident  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  1836,  1837,  1839, 
1840,  the  Craven  University  scholarship, 
a  scholarship  of  Trinity  College,  and  two 
Poraon  Greek  prizes ;  also  the  university 
prizes  for  the  best  Greek  ode,  the  best 
Greek  and  Latin  epigrams,  and  the  first 
member's  prize  for  a  Latin  prose  essay ; 
also  the  college  prizes  for  L&tm  and  Eng* 
lish  declamations  j  also  the  classical  me- 
dal ;  and  finally  a  fellowship  of  his  own 
college.  From  the  utiiversal  te&lmiony 
borne  to  this  gentleman,  it  is  conHdently 
to  be  expected,  that  the  old  und  distin- 
guished institution,  over  which  he  is 
called  to  preside,  will  fiourish  under  his 
auspices. 

Tnnity  Collezct  Perth. — ^The  commit- 
tee appointed  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
posed plan  of  establishing  an  Rcadottucal 
institution  for  theological,  classicnl,  arul 
scientific  educmtion,  in  connection  witli 
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tjtw  Scoctish  <p«coptI  chordi,  state  that 
''ne  fuScripCioa.  which  wu  commeac«d 
::  ;  ^i  Vy'th*  frKO-is  of  the  church,  tt 
prf«<ct  amounts  to  about  £2l,5CO.  of 
■E-"-.:*!  n«%r>  £15,|>^  hare  b^en  paid 
::?  ■  and  that,  with  these  rw^- Mrcw  in 
tan  i.  It  fcxs  b«n  de<med  inexpedient  to 
c^Iat  any  I.?nser  cocmenctnc  the  nece»- 
Mrr  t  Mi'idinn.  Accord luzIt,  a  site  har- 
inc  been  cranted  bv  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Georsv  Patten,  of  Caimies.  in  the  county 
of  IVrth,  they  have  adopted  a  desizn. 
and  entered  into  contnurts  for  the  exe- 
cution of  so  much  of  the  plans  as  may 
be  es*entia!ly  ref^uisite  for  commencing 
the  operations  of  the  institution.  They 
have  the  satisfaction  of  addinc,  that  the 
buildincs  are  now  in  pro^rc**.  After 
lonf  and  careful  deliberation,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  erection  of  an  edince  suit- 
able in  character  of  architecture,  and  of 
sufficient  accommodation  for  all  the  pur- 
poses required,  with  the  necessary  fit- 
tings, can  hardly  be  accomplished  under 
£3 J. 000.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
the  committee  have  made  arrangements 
for  building  a  portion  of  the  structure, 
sufficient  for  conjmenctng  operations  on 
a  limited  scale,  which  will  be  executed 
for  about  £16,000 ;  and  the  works  have 
been  now  for  some  time  in  progress. 
For  the  ultimate  completion,  therefore, 
of  the  college,  and  for  meeting  the  pre- 
liminary expenses  of  opening  such  an 
institution  as  that  which  is  proposed, 
even  on  the  most  economical  principles, 
it  is  requisite  that  the  committee  should 
again  lay  the  wants  of  their  church  be- 
fore the  public.  The  object  of  the  insti- 
tution, as  has  been  stated  in  former 
documents,  is  twofold  :  first,  to  afford 
to  those  entering  upon  the  ministry 
such  a  course  of  study  as  is  adapted 
to  their  due  preparation  and  tit  traiiiing 
for  holy  orders ;  and,  secondly,  to  give 
to  members  of  their  church  an  opportu- 
nity of  procuring  for  their  children,  at  a 
moderate  cost,  a  first-rate  education  in 
their  own  country,  which  shall  be  in 
strict  unison  with  the  doctrines  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  church. 

Lincoln  Diocesan  School. — Our  readers 
will  be  happy  to  hear,  that  this  school  is 
flourishing  beyond  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations of  its  founders.  From  the 
statement  of  accounts  just  published,  it 
appears,  that  after  meeting  every  expense 
during  the  past  year,  there  is  a  balance 
of  £1  ir;  IBs.  lid.  in  the  hands  of  the  trea- 
surer.    The    following  donations   have 


been  giren  for  prixei  at  the  examioa. 
tions :— The  Right  Rev.  the  LordBidMp, 
£."> ;  C.  J.  Anderson,  Esq.,  Lea,  £10  lOi.; 
the  Rev.  John  Carr,  £10;  Mrs.  Chap- 
liri,  £0  ;  J.  1,.  Fytch,  Esq.  £.i ;  the  Rev. 
T.  T.  Penrose.  £A  As. 

Kin^  JnUktm*s  CoUeee,  Isle  of  Man.— 
We  have  much  pleasure  in  being  eDibled 
to  announce  the  completion  of  the  re- 
building of  the  above  beautiful  edifice, 
which  it  will  be  well  remembered,  vu 
completely  destroyed  by  fire  in  Janairy 
last.    When  wc  consider  the  size  of  tbe 
college,  the  total  wreck  it  presented,  ud 
the  limited  means  at  command  in  the 
island  for  restoring  it,  we  must  concede 
to  those  engaged  in  the  recon&tnictitfD, 
the  greatest  praise  for  energy,  ictitiiy, 
and  zeal ;  so  that  in  the  short  space  of 
ten  months,  so  large  a  building  should  be 
completely  restored.     It  must  be  bone 
in   mind  that  the  duties  uf  the  college 
have  been  carried  on  within  its  «lh 
since  the  first  of  August  last,  so  that,  in 
reality,  the  inconvenience  attending  » 
fearful   a  calamity,  was   limited  to  the 
short  space  of  six  months.    Ad^-antage 
has  been  taken  of  the  accident  tointio- 
duce  numerous  improvements,  the  chief 
of  which  is  the  division  of  the  buildirg 
into  fireproof    compartments,  thus  ob- 
viating, as  far  as  human  nutans  can,  the 
chancv-  of  a  similar  di^^aster.    The  ^ice* 
principal's   room  has  been  consideraWy 
enlarged,  and  affords  ample  and  excel- 
lent  accommodation  for  those  visiW* 
who  attend  the  lectures  occasionally  ps^' 
The  English  room  and  lower  school  •^ 
also  fine  rooms,   furnished   with  t^^^ 
convenience  for  the  purposes  for  wb*^^ 
they  are  used.    The  drawing  departmc^^ 
undc^r  the  able  diiections  of  Mr.  Lcm^' 
is  supplied  with  a  collection  of  casts,  S^^ 
and,  indeed,  everything  appears  to  h^^ 
been  done  which  can  advance  the  studio 
and  accommodation  of  the  pupils.     1  ^ 
deod,  we  doubt  not,  that  under  the  high  ^ 
talented  and  excellent  principal,  seconded 
as  he  is  by  able  and  competent  masttr^ 
our  insular  establishment  viU,  phaui^^ 
like,  rise  from   its  ashes  with  renewed 
life  and  vigour.     We  are  the  more  dis 
posed  to  this  opinion  from  the  circum 
stance  that  no  fewer  than  three  of  th^ 
old  students  have  very  lately  signally  dis^ 
tinguished  themselves ;  two  at  the  uni-^ 
versities  and  one  at  the  Military  College^ 
at   Sandhurst.     The  chapel  is  now  the 
only  unfinished  part  of  the  whole  build- 
ing, and   from   the    progress  which  is 
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yearly     ej(imina.tion    took 

the    19th  and  20th   ult,   Jn 

of  the  very  Rev*  the  Dean 

iter,  the  Archdeacon  of  Sur- 

Dr.  Moberty,    the  Rev. 

le,  the  Rev,  William    Brock ^ 

■eeretary  of  the  board,  at  the 

tchool  in  this  city.    The  sub- 

nuni tuition  were  the  holy  «crip- 

I  litur^,  English  history,  gco- 

Kuglish    p'ammar,    arithmetic. 

pubjects  all  the  pupils  were  cx- 

|ind  both  the  tnaimer  of  read- 

thc  correct  anawcring:  to  the 

tstions  proposed,  called  forth 

fnmendAtJon*     The   mure  ad- 

npils  vccre  examined^  some  in 

ook  of  Virgil,  others  in  Ceesar, 

(ebraand  Euclid.    The  exami- 

tntisic  by  Mr.  lx}ng,  was  of  the 

factory  churacter*  the  written 

bearing  testimony  to  the  ze&l 

tistructor,  who  has  grafted  a 

irtant  part,  viz.  on  the  theory 

upon  the  Hullah  syitem,  as 

the  diligence  of  the  pupils 

.     The  report  of  the  Rev.  the 

9M  to  the  conduct  and  temper 

pils  during  the  half  y^LTg  was 

foably  good,  reflecting   equal 

n  their   teachur  and   on   the 

le  dean,  with  his  usual  kind- 

Bted  two  prizes,  which  were 

e  first  to  Robert  Litigate,  the 

\v.iiir.r..   Head,     John   Hoad 

n\  the  first  cIoM*  and 

ii.  I  d^in  Stephens  in  the 

jiere  commended  for  diligence 

|ess  in  thetr  studies.    The  dean 

jjtwo  prizes  to  Edward  Stocker 

I^Hoad,  proficients  in  the  second 

Biusic  i  and  Mr.  Long,  to  mark 

r  of  the  great  attention  of  the 

Ided  to  his  usual  prize,  which 

ito  Wm.  Head^  &  second,  which 

iged  to  Henry  Hale.     The  pu- 

to-day  for  the  Christmas  vaca- 

IPiU  return  on  the  1 8th  January. 

ntion,  vacant  by  the  departure 

f  the  training  pupiU^  who  has 

bis  certificate,  will  be  open  to 

►n,  the  examination  for  which 

Monday,  the  20th  January 
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A  Jutigc'i  Viemt  on  Bducaiiim.— The 
following  is  part  of  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Justice  Coleridge,  at  the  last  York  As* 
sizes  :— '•  One  of  the  great  engines  which 
had  always  been  looked  to  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  crimej  had  been  the  spread  of 
education — and  education,  no  doubt,  had 
spread  very  largely  throughout  England. 
And  some  results  with  regard  to  that, 
were  to  be  obaervetl  in  the  number  of 
pii&oners  who  were  unable  to  read  and 
write,  having  so  much  diminished.  From 
the  paper  before  him^  he  found  that  in 
the  year  1837,  there  was  a  proportion  of 
thirty-six  per  cent,;  but  it  was  now 
reduced  to  a  proportion  of  thirty-one  per 
cent.,  of  those  who  could  not  read  or 
write.  But  when  he  found  on  the  face  of 
a  great  increase  of  education  of  vjme 
kind,  crime  went  on  steadily,  it  lead  to 
some  misgivings  as  to  how  far  education 
might  be  found  an  cflfective  remedy.  Far 
be  it  from  him  to  detract  from  the  im* 
portance  of  the  ditfusion  of  education^ 
or  to  deny  that  it  was  certainly  produC' 
ing  a  great  effect ;  but  it  led  to  the  grave 
consideration  whether  the  education  used 
be  entirely  of  the  right  ajort — whether 
reading  and  writing  alone — and  he  laid  a 
stress  upon  writing,  were  desirable  to  be 
spread  among  the  people,  whether  he  did 
not  mistake  the  true  line  and  main  ob* 
ject  of  education  who  rested  his  notion 
of  its  efficiency  and  impravement  in  some 
improvement  of  the  population  on  these 
two  particulars.  There  was  another  thing 
which  should  not  only  be  made  the  basis 
but  the  superstructure,  and  ought  to  per- 
vade the  whole  of  it*  What  was  the 
practical,  the  vital,  the  entire  diffusion  of 
the  principles  of  religious  truth  m  the 
hearts  of  the  people?  For  these  reasons, 
it  had  occurred  to  him,  that  in  the  re- 
ports or  returns  of  prisoners,  in  addi- 
tion to  containing  a  statement  as  to 
whether  they  could  read  or  w^rite,  the 
chaplins  should  be  instructed  to  examine 
every  prisoner  as  to  the  amount  of  his 
religious  knowledge,  and  make  a  state- 
ment of  it  in  the  calendar ;  which  should 
show  what  education  was  doing,  and  to 
what  extent  it  prevailed  among  that  class 
of  the  population  who  became  the  in- 
mates of  a  gaol." 

Reform  of  the  Young  Criminai. — The 
Rev.  John  Clay,  in  bis  annuaj  report  of 
the  Preston  House  of  Correction,  just 
pulilished,  dwells  on  '*  the  difficulty  of 
reforming  a  child  who  has  been  born  and 
reared  amidst  poverty,  neglect,  and  ill  ex- 
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ample.  The  evil  which  hts  grown,  and 
strengthened  with  his  strength,  cannot 
be  remedied  by  the  discipline  proper  to 
a  gaol ;  nor  within  the  term  of  imprison- 
ment usaally  assigned  to  the  (perhaps 
trifling)  crime  in  which  has  been  de- 
ttcted." 

Income  qfSchoolmatters  abroad, — ^The 
Counsellor  of  Education,  Von  Turk,  in 
his  report  asserts,  that  in  Prussia,  a- 
mongst  15,000  schoolmasters,  are  12,000 
vhose  salaries  do  not  amount  to  100 
thalers  per  annum.  In  the  Hanoverian 
States,  the  annual  income  of  436  school- 
masters is  not  quite  26  thalers  each ; 
735  have  an  income  per  annum  of  51 
thalers;  and  there  are  1,477  whose  in- 
come amounts  to  75  thalers.  In  the 
district  of  the  Altmark  there  are  at  this 
very  day  many  who  are  called  "  wander- 
ing schoolmasters,"  who  have  no  fixed 
schoolhouses,  and  who  are  obliged  to  in- 
struct their  young  scholars  at  intervals, 
at  the  residences  of  the  parents  and 
friends  of   the  children.    The  school- 


master in  general  takes  his  mesh  with 
the  family  in  whose  house  the  school 
is  fixed. 

Rutna. — The  Cologne  Gazette  stato, 
from  St.  Petersburgh,  that  the  Emperorof 
Russia,  upon  the  proposition  of  the  mi- 
nister of  public  instruction,  hu  gives 
orders  to  send  a  certain  number  of  stu- 
dents to  Germany,  Sicily,  Italy,  Fnnce. 
and  England,  to  complete  their  edocstioD 
so  as  to  be  property  qualified  to  act  u 
professors  of  colleges  in  Russia. 

Vocal  Music  in  Denmark.—Tbt  King 
of  Denmark  has  published  two  ordi- 
nances for  the  encouragement  or  the 
study  of  music.  By  the  first  of  these 
ordinances  a  Royal  School  of  Hiuicis 
founded  at  Copenhagen  for  30  mslesand 
20  females,  to  be  completed  by  ttie  1st 
of  March  next.  By  the  second  ordi- 
nance, singing  is  to  be  taught  in  all  tl|e 
public  schools  of  large  towns,  and  if 
possible,  in  all  village  schools. 
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Can  any  of  our  readers  satisfy  either  of  the  following  inquiries? 

A  London  curate  desires  "  some  information,  as  to  the  mansgement  of  evening 
schools  in  the  metropolis  ?  Such  schools  must  be  of  gre^t  service  to  lads  who  leave 
our  national  schools  at  the  age  of  12  or  13  ;  not  only  as  keeping  them  out  of  bad 
company,  but  as  giving  them  instruction,  for  which,  when  mere  boys,  they  were  nxA 
fit.  Besides,  if  such  a  school  were  regularly  established  as  supplemental  to  the  oa* 
tional  schools,  and  carried  on  under  proper  superintendence,  it  would  go  a  great  ^1 
towards  solving  the  problem,  so  often  mentioned  in  your  pages,  viz.,  how  to  keep 
up  an  influence  for  good  over  the  pupils,  after  they  cease  to  be  mere  children. 

"  Perhaps  some  of  the  correspondents  of  this  Journal  can  say,  where  such  schools 
are  established,  or  give  the  results  of  their  experience  in  the  matter." 

J.  G.  wishes  to  know  the  title  of  "  any  work  bearing  especially  on  school  diso- 
pline,  likely  to  render  assistance  to  a  national  schoolmaster,  having  a  low  population! 
and  much  neglected  by  the  parents,  to  instruct.  Of  course,  the  chief  characteristic 
of  his  scholars  are  excessive  rudeness,  and  impertinent  demeanour ;  and  he  is  desi- 
rous of  making  himself  acquainted  with  every  mode  of  creating  order  under  such 
circumstances,  his  endeavours  (of  the  usual  kind  in  national  schools,  but  as  J^ 
little  of  corporeal  punishment)  having  been  at  present  not  so  effectual  as  he 
desires." 
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ON  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  MIDDLE  SCHOOLS, 

fcv.  Sia. — In  a  charge  delivered  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Chichester  at  the 
iiouy  vbitatbn  in  July  1843,  there  are  gome  remiirks  which  deserve^ 
|e  most  serious  attention  of  di  who  take  a  lively  interest  in  promoting^ 
le  welfare  of  their  fellow  men.     After  saying  that  "  it  is  a  remarkahle 
tt,  that  in  other  countries  of  Europ?,  education  has  estranged  the  con- 
jence  and  attachment  of  men  from  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the 
burch/'  the  Archdeacon  makes  the  following  cheeriog  statement  re- 
pecting  our  own  country  : — ■**  In  England,  where  education  is  follet^t, 
church  is  strongest :    as  education  has  advanced,  the  Church  has 
9ted  itself  to  a  greater  depth  ;    every  advance  of  education  will  di- 
pctly  confirm  the  hold  of  the  Church  upon  the  reason  and  will  of  the 
jlish  people.      It  cannot  be  said,  at  least  in  an  agricultural  diocese, 
bat  it  is  not  the  church  of  the  poor ;    and  it  must  be  evident  to  every 
Ian.  that  the  upper,  the  literary,  and  the  professional  classes  are  cha- 
cteristically  attached  to  it/'     Then  follows  the  description  of  an  evil, 
beeatiatence  of  which  must  be  admitted  by  every  attentive  and  thought-  j 
"  observer.     "There  is  one  class,  I  admit,  among  whom  it  has  still  to 
nature  and  extend  its  spiritual  rule.  I  mean  the  middle  class ;  and  this 
the  only  feature  of  our  present  state,  which,  when  compared  with 
Iher  ages  or  other  countries,  may  be  called  a  critical  feature  of  our 
aes.     It  is  perfectly  true,  that  a  middle  class  has  existed  among  us  for  J 
least  two  centuries  and  a  half,  and  that  the  same  class  has  ever  beeni] 
be  seat  of  an  active  spirit,  which  in  times  of  excitement  has  before  now! 
een  found  opposed  to  the  Church.     At  this  day,  the  middle  class  has^ 
ined  to  a  measure  of  wealth  and  numbers*  and  to  a  vigour  of  under- 
jding  and  energy  of  character,  unequalled  in  earlier  times.    But  it  is 
aetrated  by  the  pastoral  ministry,  as  the  upper  by  kindred  and 
fttion,  and  the  lower  by  direct  instruction  and  oversight.     It  is 
Kereforc  open  to  the  inroads  of  sectarianism,  and  to  theories  of  all 
ads,  social,  religious,  and  economical.      Perhaps  in  no  one  region  of 
a^lish  society  is  religious  unity  so  much  wanting.     It  is  full  of  hoe 
fts  and  sym|>athies.  with  strength  of  intellect,  great  activity,  solid  , 
re  of  truth,  justice,  reality,  and  manhood*     These  are  the  elements  ol 
[  noble  character,  capable  of  great  things  in  the  ministry  of  Christ's ' 
^dom.     Now  these  will  he  either  for  us  or  against  us,  according  as 
draw  them  into  communion  and  brotherhood  with  ourselves.     This 
htn  is  the  critical  element  of  our  day.     All  other  difficulties  and 
US,  politictd  and  theologicftJ  ;    all  changes  in  our  eccle^ia&tical 
ud  in  the  statute  law,  as  it  afiPects  the  Church,  are  light  and 
ilcui  compared  with  the  fact,  that  between  the  lowest  and  highcjut 
our  people,  there  is  a  class   numerous,  wealthy,  active,  powerful. 
bg  whom  the  Church  partly  has  neglected,  and  partly  has  been  un- 
di?rharge  her  pastoral  office/' — (Archdeacon  Manning's  Charge 
f1>'  2,43.44.) 

Tl  quotation  ;  but  there  is  pleasure  even  in  transcribing  tlie 

^orn  I  those  masters  in  Israel,  whose  healthy,  hopeful  language 

.......hes    so    strong  a  rontrnnt    in   tlir    morbid  despondency 

n\^ — PKnauAav,  1B45.  n 
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of  some    writers   of   the  pre^nl  day ;    and  mareoTer,  whatever 
be  the  ralue  of  Uie  following  remarks t  your  readers  cannot  poniblf  c 
complain  of  the  preface*     llie  most  stupid  sermon  must  contain  tome- 
thing  good,  viz.,  the  tejLt,  and  this  letter  will  have  a  somewhat  simikt^ 
advantage «     Now  all  who  really  trouble  themselves  to  think,  will  i 
dily   admit   the   truth  of  the  A^*chdeacon's   startling  statement,  thai 
the  middle  class  is  not  penetrated  by  the  pastoral  ministry ;  and 
churchman  can  contemplate  such  a  state  of  things  without  much  ao 
iety.     What,  then,  is  to  be  the  remedy  for  this  serious  social  diseaKFj 
Are  we  to  let  the  evil  increase,   as  if  it  were  incurable;  or  arc  we  t»"* 
endeavour  to  check  it  without  further  delay  ?     The  middle  classes  maX 
be  penetrated  by  the  ministrations  of  the  Church  ;    all  churcha 
allow  this ;   but  the  question  is,  how  h  this  to  be  done  ?     It  - 
consistent   with  my  present  purpose  to  enter  fully  into  this  sulj 
and  to  point  oui   the  wisdom   of  the  Archdeacon's   sug^gestion, 
we  must  make   the  Church   *'  felt  to  be  a  living,  eamti^t,  bene6cenl 
reality."    There  is,  however,  one  plan  of  the  utmost  importance^  whi 
it  is  most  necessary  to  carry  out  with  greater  zeal  and  eamestne^  i 
the  present  time,  and  which  may  well  be  discus-sed  in  the  pages  of  f' 
English  Journal  of  Education.     Good  schools  must  be  generally  ^^ 
blished  by  the  Church  for  the  education  of  the  middle  classes.    111 
children  of  the  upper  classes,  and  the  children  of  the  poor  are  in  a  { 
measure  already  being  educated  by  the  church,  under  the  sapcriat< 
dence  of  her  ministers ;  but  to  whom  are  the  children  of  that  vast 
important  middle  clasps  intrusted  ?    What  description  of  school  is  < 
monly  frequented  by   those  who  possess,  in  spite  of  every  disadw 
tage,  *'  so  many  elements  of  a  noble  character  ?"    One  of  her  Msjest] 
inspectors  of  schools  has  furnished  us  with  a  suSicient  answer  to  I 
inquiries.    Mr.  Allen,  in  his  report  on  the  state  of  the  school  at  Fu^ 
land  Lodge,  near  Bristol,  thus  speaks  of  the  education  of  the  middli 
daasea : — '*  So  long  as  our  farmers  and  tradesmen  continue  to 
their  daughters  from  home  to  receive  education  at  boarding  scho 
is  to  be  wished  that  schools  the  same  in  principle,  and  in  the  < 
of  their  arrangements,  as  one  should  desire  for  one's  own 
should  be  accessible  at  a  modentte  e^cpense  in  all  parts  of  the 
In  training  females,  we  are  training  the  mothers  of  the  coming  | 
tion.     Means  for  the  £t  education  of  the  middle  classea  are 
needed.     My  knowledge  of  our  common  boarding  school*  for 
drawn  from  the  statement  of  others ;    but,  certaioly,  if  the  boys  at  t 
veral  of  our  commercial  schools  be  examined  on  those  subjects  with  wfa' 
one  most  wishes  that  they  should  be  well  acquainted,  they  will  be  fouD4 
inferior  in  attainments  to  those  of  a  lower  age  at  an  ordinary  natioaftl 
school." — (Minutes  of  Committee  of  Council  on  Education^  Appendix  i« 
page  135.) 

I  must  make  one  other  quotation,  and  it  shall  be  from  Mr.  Allen's  i 
port  on  the  state  of  certain  schools  in  Kent,  Sussex.  &c.,  and  some  otf 
counties.  **  There  are  other  inhabitants  of  our  agricultural  districta*  ^ 
are  often  far  worse  taught  than  the  labourer's  child,  I  mean  the 
of  our  farmers ;    and  unless  these  are  properly  educated,  very  J  _ 
done.     The  character  of  the  farm  servant  depends  in  a  great  de 
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of  his  master ;  and  if  a  lasting  and  salutary  effect  Is  to  be 
produced  upon  the  lower  clashes »  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  esta- 
blishment and  superintendance  of  good  middle  schools/' — (Mimites,  Stc, 
1841-*i,  Appmdix  I,  p,   19L)     There  are  few  parochial  clergymen  who 
cannot   bear  witaess  to  the  truth  of  this  statement.     The  inspector 
speaks  principally  of  the  existing  schools  for  boys  ;   but  those  for  girls, 
••  the  mothers  of  the  coming  generation/'  are   (to  judge  from  their 
fruitd)  even  worse.     If  the  essential  object  of  Christian  education  be, 
as  Mr.  Grcfiley  has  well  stated,  **  to  train  an  adopted  child  of  God  to  live 
to  his  glory  /'  if  the  three  great  branches  of  education  are,  *'  to  inform 
the  mind,  to  develop  the  faculties,  and  to  promote  good  moral  habits  s** 
then,  indeed,  these  schools  are  utter  failures.     There  may  be  some  ex- 
ceptions ;  but  there  are  many  good  reasons  for  speaking  thus  harshly 
of  the  mass.     It  is  indeed  a  painful  sight  to  witness  the  results  of  such 
an  education  as  that  which  is  commonly  received  by  the  daughters  of 
many  tradesmen  and  farmers.     Too  often  do  we  find  them  self-M^illed, 
Tain,  undisciplined,  and  very  ignorant,  with  few  fixed  ideas  about  their 
duties  and  privileges  as  members  of  Christ's  church.     How  different 
would  be  the  result,  if  these  adopted  children  of  God  were  carefully 
tmined,  nnder  the  watchful  guidance  of  his  ministers,  in  seminaries  of 
Round  learning  and  religious  education,  and  not  in  those  schools  which 
can  only  be  regarded  as  mercantile  speculations.     If  we  really  desire 
that  the  Church  in  her  pastoral  oiHces  should  make  an  impression  on 
the  middle  classes,  let  ug  bef^u  by  educating  the  future  mothers  and  fa- 
thers of  these  clashes,  and  by  endeavouring  to  train  them  up  as  dutiful 
and  aflfectionate  children  of  the  Church.     Instead  of  the  present  miser- 
able boarding  schools,  let  us  establish  good  middle  schools  in  all  our 
large  towns,  and  use  our  best  efforts  to  persuade  the  middle  classes  to 
send  their  children  to  them.     Without  doubt  such  a  change  must  be  a 
work  of  time  ;  but  if  we  can  once  effect  it,  wc  shall,  with  the  blessing 
of  God,  have  done  much  towards  removing  what  has  been  so  justly 
called  "a  critical  element  of  our  day/'    Nor  will  it  be  always  necessary 
to  establish  new  schools ;  some  of  the  old  schools  may  possibly  he  ren- 
dered efficient,  and  the  masters  and  mistresses  be  induced  to  place  them- 
selves under  the  superintendence  of  the  clergy  and  the  diocesan  boards* 
By  availing  ourselves  of  existing  schools,  we  shall  gain  two  advantages  *. 
in  the  first  place,  we  shall  be  released  from  the  painful  duty  of  taking  their 
pupils  from  many,  whose  ignorance  of  a  better  system  is  their  greatest 
fault ;  and  again,  by  such  an  arrangement,  wherever  it  is  practicable, 
we  shall  save  much  valuable  time.     In  most  towns  the  system  of  "  mu- 
tual accommodation"  is  very  prevalent,  and  will  always  render  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  middle  school,  which  shall  from  the  very  first  support 
itself,  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.     There  will  be  pupils,  but  several 
years  will  commonly  elapse  before  there  will  be  enough  to  support  the 
school,  w*hich  must  consequently  be  in  some  degree  dependent  on  public 
or  private  liberality.     This  difficult)'  will  be  partly  avoided,  wherever  it 
ia  possible  to  remodel  an  old  school ;    for  in  that  case  it  will  not  be  ne- 
oeiBary  to  do  more  than  modify  the  existing  pecuniary  arrangements. 
Ef«ry  middle  school  will  require   some  assistance  at  first ;  but  when 
once  thoroughly  established,  it  ought  to  be  made  to  support  itself,  in- 
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avaUtible  for  the  middle  classes  of  the  town  itself ,  and  for  tliose  in  the 

adjacent  country.    And  surely  there  tire  mftny  faithful  followers  of  their 

I  Lord*  both  among  the  laity  and  the  clergy,  who  will  gladly  join  in  this 

-*"'^d  and  most  necessary  work.     It  is  not  only  money  that  is  required, 

£time»  talents,  labour,  and  vig-llant  pastoral  superintendence  above 
There  is  much  need  of  a  larg-e  supply  of  faithful  and  devoted  teach- 
•' the  harvest  truly  is  plenteous  but  the  labourers  are  few  ;'*  and  we 
most  pray  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  lie  will  send  forth  labourers  into 
Ilia  harvest"  (St.  Matt,  ch.  ix,  ver,  37,  38).  In  days  like  these*  what  can 
be  a  safer  and  more  certain  remedy  for  the  mental  excitement  produced 
by  controversy  and  disputes,  than  active  exertions  in  well-doing ;  and 
in  pTX»motiug  the  efficiency  and  influence  of  tliat  pure  and  Apostolic 
Church,  '*  in  whom  we  were  born  anew  unto  God.  and  in  whose  bosom 
we  hope  to  die,"  A  large  and  neglected  portion  of  our  brethren  are  in 
need  of  a  Christian  education  for  their  children ;  and  we  trust  that 
many  will  be  found  willing  to  work  diligently,  in  order  to  supply  their 
need.  In  this  Christian  land,  there  must  be  very  many  who,  having 
beeQ  drawn  into  closer  communion  with  their  blessed  Lord  by  trouble, 
sorrow,  sickness,  or  some  other  adversity »  can  fully  enter  into  the  mean- 
ing of  those  tender  and  considerate  words  which  were  addressed  to  tlie 
penitent  apostle,  **  Simon,  son  of  Jonas^  lovest  thou  mc  more  than  these? 
He  saith  uuto  him,  Vea.  Lord ;  ihou  knowest  that  I  love  thee.  He 
siuth  unto  him,  Feed  my  lambs"  (St.  John,  ch.  xxi,  v,  15). 

Let  these,  and  such  as  these,  be  diligent  and  forward  tn  this  and 
every  other  labour  of  love.     Many  will  follow,  who  want  the  power  lo 
lead.     And  even  in  this  life  they  will  be  rewarded  ;  for  it  is  promised, 
that  "  if  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whe- 
ther it  be  of  God"  (St.  John,  ch.  vii.  ver*  17)  ;  and  again,  •*  if  a  man 
love  me,"  saith  our  Lord,  '*  he  will  keep  my  words,  and  my  Father  will 
I  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him** 
(  (St.  John,  ch.  xiw  ver.  23),     While  others  are  perplexed  and  disquieted 
I  by  doubtful  disputations  and  controversies,  their  minds  will  be  kept  in 
i  peace  ;  and  in  sorrow  and  bereavement  they  will  iind  great  and  exceed- 
I  ing  comfort  in  that  active  spirit  of  love  which  induces  them  to  embrace 
I  with  tbanfulness  every  opportunity  of  doing  good. 
I  Your  faithful  servant, 

[     Jan.  8»  1845.  PaEsuYXKa. 

I' 

Wk  have  recently  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  small  work,  pub- 
'  hshed  in  1840*,  which  ajipeara  to  suggest  a  valuable  and  practicable  me- 
thod of  assisting  the  poor  in  procuring  proper  sponsors  for  their  children. 
and  in  promoting,  generally,  conformity  to  that  law  by  which  the  Church 
I  has  provided  both  for  the  sacredness  of  the  solemnity  of  baptism,  and 
for  the  future  christian  education  of  the  child,  by  ordaining,  *'  Neither 
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ilt&U  any  person  be  admitted  godfather  or  godmother  to  any  cMd,  at 
christening  or  confirmation,  before  the  said  person »  8o   undertQ 
hath  received  the  holy  communion*"  (*29th  Canon.) 

Upon  this  law  of  the  church,  the  author  remarks*  *•  it  ia  the  jiait^ 
christian  charity,  and  the  character  of  the  christian  religion,  not  otf 

lay  down  rules,  but  to  afford  every  possible  assistance  to  thoee  ^ 
^are  <illed  on  to  obey  them,"     He  applies  this  observation  to  the  sui 
ject  before  us  by  adding,  '*  let  the  church  enjoin  obedience  to  her  \ 
nons ;    let  her  require,   that  where  a  child  is  brought  to  he  Wptii 
^  there  shall  be  three  communicants  to  testify  his  admission  into 
church,  and  to  undertake  for  him  the  ^ponsorial  obligations*     But  i 
the  parents  of  the  child  cannot  procure  such  sponsors*  let  not  the  chart 
reject  him  as  a  friendless  outcast,  but  supply  from  her  own  boMm  i 
*who   shall   be   the  foster-fathers  and  foster-mothers   of  the 
[■  orphan"  (pp.  24,  25).      "  Let  a  holy  brotherhood  of  christian 
'  nicants  be  formed  in  every  parish,  for  the  express  purpose  of  furnislui^ 
to  the  church  that  very  dass  of  coadjutors  by  which  she  suppoeet  hti- 
self  to  be  surrounded"  (p.  26). 

This  sucrgestion  leads  the  author  to  discuss  the  qucstioD,  *'  how  far  it 
would  be  possible  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  communicants  willing 
to  act  as  godfathers  and  godmothers  to  the  children  of  spiritual  de«titu- 
tion  within  their  respective  parishes?"  He  shows  the  importance i>f 
this  question  by  observing,  that  *'  the  number  of  communicants,  as  cooi* 
pared  with  the  whole  number  of  churchmen,  is  very  incon 
and  but  a  small  part  of  these  could  be  presumed  willing  to  < 
such  a  duty  ;  whild  our  country  teems  with  the  multitudes  of 
that  are  daily  added  to  the  population,  and  admitted  into  the  church.  1 
becomes,  therefore,  most  important,  that  we  should  endeavour  to  i ' 
lain  a  definite  idea  of  the  proportion  existing  between  the  work  to  I 
done,  and  the  numbers  that  may  be  engaged  in  ita  perfo 
(pp.  28,  29). 

The  autiior  then  proceeds  at  some  length  to  the  determinatic 
question.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  give  all  the  data  i  _ 
he  argues,  nor  his  reasonings  thereon.  For  the^e  we  must  refer  i 
readers,  who  are  desirous  of  further  detail,  to  the  work  itself.  Wc  i 
only  premise,  that  as  regards  the  population,  the  figures  upon  whit 
he  bases  his  calculations  are  taken  from  a  carefully  corrected  table  i 
the  parliamentaiy  report  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain  for  18 
From  these  returns  it  appears,  that  it  may  be  hud  down  as  a  gene 
rule,  that  for  every  hundred  inhabitants  in  any  place,  three  infatnts  a^*-' 
baptized  into  the  established  church  every  year,  and  that  of  these  thitf 
only  two  may  be  expected  to  survive  till  the  end  of  fifteen  years. 

There   being  no  means  of  ascertaining  by  a  reference  to  publi 
papers  the  proportion  between  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
country  and  the  number  of  habitual  communicants,  the  author  has,  1 
convenience,  taken  an  average  considerably  below  that  of  the  disfe 
with  whicli  he  is  himself  acquainted,  and  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
clergymen  will  at  a   glance  perceive   is  so  with  respect  to  their  ( 
cures, — namely,  the  average  of  three  coromunicuuts  in  every  hund 
mhabitants,     Thiri  culculution  gives  the  same  number  of  commumc 
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erf  children  baptized  each  year,  so  that  there  would  be  one  comrouni- 
mt  for  every  child  baptized  in  the  year. 

llpon  this  the  author  ob3er\'es  v — "  Supposing  this  state  of  thing's  to 
prevail  throughout  the  couutry*  and  every  comniuQicant  to  be  willing 
o  undertake  the  office  of  godfather  or  godmother*  the  amount  of  trou- 
ble and  moral  charge  accruing  to  each  would  be  small  indeed,  especially 
jrhen  they  consider  that  they  are  engaged  by  their  profession  of  chri^- 
anity  to  visit  the  widow*  and  the  fatherless;  to  feed  the  hungry  and 
clothe  th«  naked,  and  freely  to  give  where  they  have  freely  received- 

'*  As  the  church  requires  three  sjionsors  for  every  infant  baptized, 
each  communicant  (supposing  the  above  proportion  to  hold  good) 
juld  have  to  give  personal  attendance  at  three  administrations  of  bap- 
kism  during  the  year.  But  after  the  administration,  though  it  might  be 
ped  that  each  sponsor  would  continue  solicitous  for  the  spiritual  wel- 
of  his  little  charge,  we  may  suppose  that  the  chief  care  for  the 
riatian  education  of  the  child  would  in  each  case  devolve  upon  one  of 
the  sponsors,  according  to  arrangements  made  between  them  at  the  time,^ 
-the  other  two  affording  to  the  child  a  more  general  superintendence, 
[id  standing  in  reserve,  in  case  the  first  should  be  removed  by  death  or 
aer  contingency. 

"  If,  therefore,  these  suggestions  were  acted  on,  and  the  above  pro- 
Drtion  held  good  between  the  number  of  communicants  willing  to  un- 
Ertake  this  duty  and  the  number  of  children  born,  each  voluntary  spon- 
DP  would  every  year  have  one  little  infant  committed  to  his  christian 
Superintendence ;  and  supposing  that  they  all  lived  till  the  age  of  con- 
firmation, fifteen  or  sixteen  would  he  the  utmost  that  lie  would  have  at 
^ny  time  under  his  charge.  At  first,  the  duty  of  such  sponsors  would 
merely  to  inquire  occasionally  as  to  the  bodily  health  of  the  child, 
ad  to  acquire  an  interest  in  its  welfare.  The  superintendence  would 
afterwiurds  become  more  attentive  and  more  interesting.  But  no  one, 
irelvr  who  felt  in  any  degree  the  blessings,  and  entered  into  the  spirit 
^  Christianity,  would  deem  it  all  burdensome  to  have  under  his  eye  four 
five  infants,  about  whose  health  he  might  occasionally  inquire  ;  six  or 
even  children  upon  whose  opening  minds  he  might  impress  in  a  simple 
nanner  the  great  truths  of  Christianity  ;  and  three  or  four  just  coming 
at  of  diildhood,  whom  he  might  exhort  to  hear  s^ermons,  and  prepare 
for  confirmation**  (pp.  31  —  34). 

The  author  next  considers  the  difficulties  that  may  arise  irom  the  pro- 
portion between  the  number  of  voluntary  sponsors  and  the  number  of 
btldren  baptized  being  not  unfrequently  found  less  favourable  to  his 
oposed  plan  than  he  has  supposed  in  the  foregoing  calculations.    We 


}m  ••Tiie  natural  airaiigeinent  would  be,  that  the  female  sponsors  should  under- 
;h  cjal  supehntendeacc  of  girli,  aod  the  mile  eponAors  of  boys,  and  that 
liafge  should  devolve  upon  that  one  of  the  two  male  or  two  fernalt:  6pon- 
^^  uijght  at  the  time  huve  the  fewest  names  on  his  or  her  list.     Such  an  nr* 
fcj^auld  be  quite  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  chrislinn  antiquity, 
^6  wliich  only  one  sponsor  w»4  required  (Bmghntu's  Antiquities,  Book  XI, 
ii'<^Vft   1 1).     Tne  Custom  of  having  more  than  one,  must  have  arisen  from  the 
one  bein^  renioved  by  death  or  otherwise,  and  leaving  the  child  witb- 
btp,  not  for  the  purpuiie  uf  accuniuktmg  instructori  ' 
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doom.  80  that  we  shall  he  witnesses  against  ourselves?    And 
le  not  teach  us  that  the  only  way  to  escape  his  judgment  is  to 
oarselvcs  ;  to  have  a  livoly  re  m  em  h  ranee  of  our  own  faults  ;  "to 
Lowledge    our    transgressions/*    and    '*  keep    our  eins   ever  before 
and  so  to  confess  them  aU  with  our  own  lips  to  him.       If  the 
lethod  which  I  have  related  were  adopted,  would  it  not  be  training 
ildren  to  the  practice  of  remembering  and  confessing  their  faults  to 
leir  Heavenly  Father?     Would  it  not  bring  them  under  the  eye  of 
their  minister  in  a  manner  which  would  mark  distinctly  the  line  be- 
tween a  mere  breach  of  discipline  punishable  by  the  master,  and  a  deep 
moral  stain  which  requires  the  rebuke  and   the  intercession  of  the  ap- 
pointed guide  of  their  aouh.     The  opinion  of  any  who  have  laboured 
longer  and  more  faithfully  for  the  yonnger  ones  of  Christ's  flock  than 

tljiave,  will  greatly  oblige 
P  Voura  obediently, 

Jan.  8.  1845.  VicAtt. 
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SiR» — I  shall  be  glad,  with  your  permission,  to  lay  before  your 
rs  the  following  description  of  a  method  of  teaching  the  alphabet, 
h  I  have  used  with  great  success* 
Cut  up  a  convenient  quantity  of  cartridge  paper  to  the  same  size  as 
le  separate  sums  I  formerly  described,  and  place  them,  fifty-two  piece 
in  each,  in  cases  similar  to  those  which  contain  the  sums.     In  the  lefl 
hand    upper  comer  of   one  of  the   sets,  make  the  characters  R.  L.  V 
(Reading  Lessons,  Case  First),  and  in  the  right  hand  corner  write  the 
number;  in  the  middle  of  each  fix,  with  paste  or  gum,  three  of  the  first 
thirteen  capitals.     The  following  specimen  may  help  to  explain  my 
~        ing : — 

R.  L.  1 

A    M     G 

In  making  the  lessons,  care  must  be  taken  that  no  two  be  alike,  and 

that  each  letter  be  repeated  the  same  number  of  times,  and  in  as  many 

cnt  situations.     As  there  are  fifty- two  papers  in  a  case,  and  three 

on  each,  and  but  thirteen  different  letters,  it  foUo\vs  that  each 

win  be  found  on  twelve  different  papers  ;    it  will  be  first  on  four 

it  will  be  second  on  four  others,  and  it  will  be  last  on  another 

'  'l*huB  prepared,  take  two  children,  the  younger  the  better,*  provided 
'  "    ible  to  do  what  is  required  of  them  :    seat  them  six  or  eight 
and  call  one  the  "hearer,**  and  the  other  the  "teacher:" 
the  hearer  the  lessons  I  have  been  describing ;  now  bring  two 


smaller  children  for  varioas  reasons  i — firit,  because  they  are  ex, 
to  be  employed ;    next,  because  I  believe  tbat  such  einployTiieiita 
'^ ;  thirdly,  because  I  like  to  make  the  children  useful,  and  take 
40ing  on  in  the  schoo},  as  i^oon  ujs  posaihte  ;  and,  fourthly,  be- 
lieve; employ  •  large  boy,  where  a  emaller  would  do  equally  well. 


kvmf.  »  r:  ^if  iirxr*r  Bif  ji±c  2s^  ffrv  eacsi  ctf  tkcB  m  I 

«fr  I.  joTTzer   2*u  r£cs.-r?!i  jil  jr  ck  rsai  s:  ibe  intbH  and  rmI  it,  i 

iis   >s   uii*.  X  IOC  :2tf  zrKSts  wZ.  remf  ir  tc-  fiui :  thea  kt  the  kuner 

2K  ^r  ^!<  X  iks  mif:^  r^c7K*rT  .  r  be  6>a  so,  ibe  bearer  viil  ^iiv  hia 

)v  tie  ir«  JL  k  r^nmsjcsz  piDce.     Sn-g'ir  tae  cLud  sot  icHi  ic  egr 
rKcy  r:  ti«s  lemr.  iif  atass  seac  iai  bkck  td  tbe  mdbs  to  hevk 


W2i£!r  tM  7sr«sr$  c;  LI  r-fai.  jsc  «&:£  leizaer  eooaK  ham  but  he 

X  >f  r?;'i.r^^  :iir  aiiy  sbro-ii  ^i:c  2ig  iZ.:-v<sc  tD  irs 
inc.  '>KacBK  ^k  jstrzts^  ZtLt  zz-  ^  ±  ^z»smative»  ;  and.  ttsimdif,  be- 
<KB9C  "ae  Trarrirs  'sncsifs  rrinr  :t  Jacrje*  ca  cc^bs  ooneeciT.  Hie 
mibSsr  TssfcC  ';y  ^Kti  ilibc  r&si  be  rarwi  ca  tbe  prsper  lat ;  tfaif 
va.fxi£.  ««iyi  r:e  j»r::ifr«  ^  t2tsr  T^ft».  i=iz  clI  tvo  ocaecs  whaat  mma 
scuu  ikfx?  .11  :3K-  isc  Ofi  jcxeeii  -v^sz  itjcm  ia  tte  s»e  Buncr. 
Wiifa  &  KiTTT  i:ni  rsffc-rifr  z^-t  'z^^er  srorcrted.  tber  sboaki  icuiB  M 
li:ixr     z.  'r^js  mrf  triey  wCL  irsir  3^<zr  :c  ire  acss  oc  kv^ezs. 

I  nir^  9cm^i-'2jaax  f.iizii  :i  ±\^±i£Z.i  %^  ftZjav  biesizaen  to  rowi  onlj 
rw  irsc  .ectsr  ra  £m±,  J*?^-  •=^^=^^  ^  asaacQ  or  cv~3.  Waea  a  diid 
rsnK  r^  scsccL  5:r  ^2jtf  xnc  "^sk.  ne  i^is  rsaer&Zr  m  viot  exaggented 
adtri  :c  ne  in&n'rw*  2fef  -r^  2xftTT  :;:  eKc^ssfier ;  aeEk%,  vben  caU 
^nca  ti:  .-^ctiieo:  iLa  j»9cffi^-  3i£  tsct  "ar-.i^x  saj^  -  I  eaa't  da  a," 
aoc  ftf mir«  Tfrr  --g-»-"T:-r  t::  -ztt.  N^v.  k  ix  »  coeot  a  Master's  prio- 
sTTuI  :»rn*TC?  T,-  2Liis  t2i*!r  r^±r=.  ir^d  ti*e  «cii>:c*.  msii  riiTairif  be  wiD 
'>f  ^:^  i'fscTMS  t:  :"?«r:vcr»;  ::i2*  iz^ji-izo*,  -^-.ii.-i:  rscciise  ubinh- 
X:ss  i  -win  :c  I'it'Z       '»^"i'f:r  i  :iLL.i  zAxts  i^ir^  i.  r>trl*T  :o  &  jaiic- 

"m.   '   .-;  •v.T   _1  *.:ci':    -i:-  -TLJ  L5  IL^  ^il.   I  -  *l;^T  TiC  12*  WIT.** 

Hi  »•: ..  ;  11'^-  tLi:  ^.jz.  r:  ±,i  irir*c  f:r  *  j^i^r.  "Liia  lo  tie  t»:i=: 
r:  rriT  -.I  TTi^  -v ' :  I  :z«=  -Ansr  i.**  r^-ti  ti-  r-j--i-  lit  nftae  cf  tsc.trtf 
*«;*^-.*  -M  "!.!■:  ":d,7«*r  t^:  :uL>r=r  v;-^!  "•»  ^■»  "•  "^  :*lSc  tc  lie  bearsr.  *t«^ 
tj-  :.'.-  :.:._■:  r,-  jt^T  i,'  :»=  irsc  .^crir  :c  :rf  pi^^r  iz.  -  :=I1  'jit  iitrs 
zi:  i.Lzii  ::  :  sziz  11-;  iLL*rir  ii*  e---  '■^---  ~—  *  --^  ii=i».  i:^— 
:«;   i:l;  izi  ^-t^^wj":--*  ."C  i^'-Z-sT  -•-  L:z.z    iii  ^--_1  .-:■*:  tit  —  =.*:^r  i- 

ij::  ^a..«:r  ^  :_^s  ris:  i^:-ii  :e  &  z-izizL.  "Lit  >z.:z.l  l  tzzhz.  ^zj-^ 
5ci-vl  iz  iz.<^  i>:  iziTiz.::?  -Lz.:j  ::  wr^ic  :i  »  so  ce&TAbie  tut  sacfi* 


EXPLANATION   OF  TBS    tQCAlIC    ROOT. 

feetmg  Bhoold  be  implanted  in  their  minds*  That  they  are  fond  of  learn- 
mg  by  this  method  I  have  often  proved^  by  sending  the  little  ones  into 
the  yard  to  play,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes  desiring  the  boy* 
whose  duty  it  was  to  call  the  boys  in  their  ttirn  to  read,  to  go  to  the 
door  and  caU  the  two  whose  turn  it  happened  to  be  ;  at  such  times  I 
have  been  almost  always  gratified  to  see  the  children  leave  tlieir  play, 
however  interesting,  and  run  into  the  school  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, their  little  countenances  beaming  with  pleasure. 

It  has  been  often  asserted  that  children  naturally  dislike  learning ; 
my  experience  teaches  me  a  different  lesson.  But  if  we  wish  to  teach 
children,  we  must  use  childish  methods ;  we  must  descend  to  their  ca- 
pacity, andt  as  far  as  possible,  suit  their  inclinations. 

Another  important  advantage  of  the  system  is.  that  the  children  learn 
the  alphabets  much  faster  than  by  any  other  method  I  have  seen  em- 
ployed ;  this  may  seem  strange,  when  the  number  of  cases  they  have  to 
go  through  is  considered,  but  it  is  no  less  true. 

To  maie  the  different  cases  of  which  I  have  spoken,  I  employed  a 
boy  to  cut  out  the  alphabets  from  some  school  books,  where  they  were 
of  no  service,  and  fix  them,  one  by  one,  on  the  prepared  paper,  accord- 
ing to  a  form  which  I  laid  before  him. 

In  ft  very  short  time  after  the  commencement  of  this  method  of  teach- 
mg,  there  was  not  a  child  to  be  found  in  the  school  unacquainted  with 
the  alphabet.  Finding  the  plan  successful  thus  far,  I  attempted  to  ex- 
tend it  by  making  other  cases ;  first,  for  teaching  words  of  two  letters  ; 
next,  short  lessons,  containing  words  of  two  letters  only  ;  then,  single 
words,  containing  three  letters,  &c. ;  but  1  soon  found  it  necessary  to 
give  up  all  except  the  alphabets,  from  the  confusion  it  occasioned  in  the 
school ;  yet  I  did  not  relinquish  the  attempt,  until  1  saw  enough  to 
con\iuce  me  that  children  would  learn  much  faster  by  this  than  by  the 
ordinary  methods. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  respectfully  urge  such  of  your  readers  as  have 
had  any  trouble  in  teaching  the  idphabets,  and  especially  teachers  of 
infant  schools,  to  give  this  system  a  trial,  and,  1  have  no  doubt,  that 
they  will  soon  consider  themselves  amply  repaid  for  the  trouble  of 
maidng  the  lessons. 
^M  Your  obedient  servant, 

^K  TUOMAS    JKFPEkY, 

Cierkameli,  Jan.  1845. 


i. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  SQUARE  AND  CUBE  ROOTS. 

*^^^*-  SQUAa£    BOOT, 


Thk  product  of  a  number  multiplied  by  Itself  is  called  a  square  number, 
because,  if  w^e  take  a  line,  of  any  number  of  yards,  feet,  or  inches,  and 
construct  a  square  on  it,  the  contents  of  sucli  a  square  will  equal  the 
product  of  the  number  multiplied  by  itsiclf.     The  original  number  b 


nilei  :^ii  ^kc     I^:ia:  •:   •   i  =^  c5.vL^r«r  C  is  die  nwt,  ^ni  36  tke 


—  X*. 

5  5     =    -5 

4.4    =    It 


Hsr*  ■•^  zaj  ibssrrs  ?=ra?  tbe  fcpi«  cf  iny  one  digit  is  less  thin  100, 
t*  TT^'r  ixrsK'is  rw^  ,5^tJ:  1":^  ^^*  the  scTxare  of  10  unocsts  to 
r:r^  rin^rs  :c  irira.  S*:.  iziin.  tie  s^'sare  of  S*?  (9,S0n  does  Dot 
ii.-^iv*  r.'ir  riaiTs*  ':«i:  :2ri  *c:Lir5  ::  1 :0  \  10.«>?0^  oocapies  five  piactt. 
Arifs*  r:;i  s;=ir?  :z  J.W  ,--•>. XI  ivX*  zc:  exKrd  six  places.  And 
-v^  35x7  r'Ssfr"-  z':x:  *T^rT  rrr  rifcces  c:  £zure«  in  the  square  has  one 
^iiof  31  rw  nxc.  ?  /  — 

:-    *        ?  =  SI 

S?     %        ?•?    =  P.S»>1  S  CM 

AriL2-    ▼?   =LiT   ;.":iKrr£  zh^Ll    tz«    *q:;are    cf  j-:,  ^ 

V  :-«:^   i:«j    =■_:;   j?   L— .i;«^  inr^  r=-:   '.or:?.  :?  in 


:.uT>.    iz..:   t^i  ir-x^*:  ^:   1.1;    :"sr^   rGns  r.iif"     g 


F 

:'  A  ?  \  ^  I .'   :  .'     :     -  -.  :2f-  :he  w"r.::e  srjire  c:  A3 

-       :  E  -  D  B        •        D  F 

I        -      -    ■     ;:        -        I-     •    -•    ^      -J    ^    1'/' 

:v  -  -r  -  4^0        =        144. 

It  :.-i-r  :li:  -^  —-7  f-fr:  '±^*  :IixrlT.  ve  will  take  another  cAaiCtl* 
f :  Art  .-..■       '     -  -    -   ." . 
r:;r  A  1^  -       PE       -        DB      -      DF 

.'•1;       •       :."      -  z^yj   =    i/2'2o. 

v>    -  A":^       4: 

A  r         -        I^  E        -        D  B     -     D  F 

^:      4."    -    r   *  ■;     -      *J  '  ■.4':»  ■   t*) 
:   ■  ■.  ;-        -  4>-j    -    '2:r 

■k.  4:     -    2,11, 


BXPLAXATIOX    or    THE    SQCARK    ROOT. 


45 


For  the  convenience  of  notation  it  may  be  obaerved.  tliat  a  *  a 
^pressed  thus  a^  Therefore  30  x  30  will  he  writteaSO*;  5  .  5  =  5^ 
(7x7x7   ^  ill  |>e  written  7^,  7  cubed  or  cube  =  343 ;  and  the 
lijirea  y  gone  through,  will  be  expressed  alg^ebraically  thns :  — 

+  2ab        ^       P 


144 


10^ 
100 

+ 

4- 

2  *  (10  »•  2) 
40 

+ 

2^  or 

4  - 

30= 
900 

2  -  (30  ^  5) 

300 

5=  or 
25  - 

40* 
1600 

2  ^  (40  ^  6) 
480 

-t 

+ 

G'or 
36  - 

tr  ah 

ha  6* 


1.225 


In  all  these  cases»  it  is  obviously  an  easy  task  to  find  the  square,  when 
the  root  is  given;  but  the  point  which  we  now  wish  to  investip^ate  is^ 
bow  to  find  the  root  when  the  square  is  given ;  let  us  for  example  try 
to  find  the  root  of  1,225. 

Firsts  I  see  that  there  are  four  places  of  figures;  therefore  the  root  must 
consist  of  two  :  it  is  greater  than  9,  and  less  than  100*  I  mark  off 
two  places  in  the  figures  of  the  square,  for  each  figure  in  theroot,l,225» 
and  regarding  the  12,  at  first,  without  reference  to  the  rest,  I  seek  the 
est  square  contained  in  it,  which  is  9,  of  which  the  root  is  3^  and  t 
ed  as  follows : — 

l/i25  (3 
9 


325 

lere  then  the  3  put  down  is  30  in  reality,  for  it  is  to  be  in  the  place 
en*  in  the  root^  and  it  represents  A  C  in  Fig,  2,  and  the  000  repre- 

\  A  D.     The  remaining  part  C  E  G  ^=  325,  and  I  want  to  find  C  B* 

BD  =  30 

D  F   =  30 

D  E  =  C  B 


;}(Go 


bh  is  too  little 


%l}  =  m  X  CB 

C  B      -  C  B  X  c  B 

Let  us  suppose  C  B  «»  4, 
Or  C  E  G  -  64  X  4   -  256 

325 


CB)    ^   CB^ 


by       69 
;  us  suppose  it  6, 

therefore  66   ^   6-396  which  is  too  great 
396 
325 


by        71 
ire  take  it  at  5,  we  have  65  >«  5  =»  325,  and  the  true  root  will  be  35. 


Si.  vkb*^  ?ax  d  i-llf  as  tbas  fgvnd  : — 

.7  T^  zrsszot  rooC  m  21  »  4. 
"Lecibezbeodjcr. 

*ait  »  naiar;  S."  -  t  •  m  *  cl?.  I  say  then,  liow  mtnvtinie! 
¥-iL  >  r;  n  :"  -  .f-i»i  tzu  tusirira  t.  Aac  I  s*t  5^  x  6  =  516, tbe 
umiixr  ^xnsciz,  ad  zx  r:i:c  ^  4-: .  ia  tLew  cases  the  process  is  easr, 
3V  zas  «siBir-!S  ITS  T«E=icc  *;  lares.  cc  zclj  focr  f«Iaces  of  fizoKs. 

l^c  T»  rrr  i'f>.  :•:  1 .  I  3Jx:i  r:  iiF  »  Vfo«,  595j00i .  and  supposDg 
iir  due  amne^u  "aaz  jc  rjcs;ss  :c  wcly  izcr  p^Kcs  g£  figures,  I  proceed 

?:  -    irioseczx  *s  beferv,  1  say. 

I*   -   «i     »     ■  -  l.SaO. 

I>S:  N.;«  liO  win  CO  m  l.SSO 

I  "^J I  I .'  TTTTifs.  bcr  15  tiic  a  most 

»  4  iSrt.  I  trr  9;  and  1S9 

A  C    B    H 

Viv  jKicsr  >i>r^  K  F:^  1.  w*  bit 
sonMie  aac  :ajf  <'.<  <c  ?:a:zi£  »  A  3.  acii 
■ae  lur  sxtcok  uac  A  B  »  farsMfi  tc  *^*5-  "*• 

•31I2S  "— —  .Jv    "* 

2ia:    *i,Ti»;    >:?:r;.  f:c  A  E  j*  i*:*  -^iir    _  ^ 

A  r  a-fc  >27,ni.  *jui  3  I  F  is  -atiL:  vT  £  G   '^   ^  — : 

-a-Bf  "Ss.T-  y 


T 


An;  I  SIT     :.:s*  -   I      ^1=1"  .^."I.azriis  I?  wi3  r."*  ic  1'"^ 

.*-jc.  >fr;    :  tiht  ':t  :os«iirrfi.  "iii.:  if  ±.^  r>:r  hid  c*:  iisisted  of  *eJ 
i;.n>:r  ,l  irir^*   ii-;  rr.x-^f^ss  3L:ac  'r.i~f  >»eE.  ccztizuec  as  !:sr*5it 

:cjr  r:  .vcs^c«ir  .:  i*  ili  sciinf  ilrriir  fjviri.  ir  the  irst  cise.  i^'^'^ 

V.-'ifi  ^  r  ;?  •.-»;=»:.  a^  r^i:'::  t  a^  d:i  A  D.  iiii  A  I  =  Fiz.  4«  rSi 
-1  >^  r-LT  ^f  i-ril":  ar.n  i:.  '.ii  i*zi*  —.I'^-gr.  li  these  cases,  therooi 
:.iii  >.\-  i.-r-La- T  r.-^z c  rtcxj^-  the  *c-:art"s  a-ere  rerfect.  >^-i  ^fl^re 
::  ai  .-s  tcc  r^^  risf.  riii  i;-^zL4l  r^l-je  jc  tie  r-xi  isiay  he  loond  br  ^ 
skirr  y*-.v^^55?s  Lzi.  M  ,viirz.:;c  :.:  i*  =iZT  rli„:«s  c:  ceciin«is  a=*^^ 

"."^virtr  «*JL*  i  5^^iL^^  rnss  j^t.  jf  a-hi^i  the  siie  aTis 
■  >  \«!;':     a:^:  a:i>  ri-i  i-a^:^  "  re  hra-  n~rh  a-rili  ,,. 

iv-T-j    .i:    r^::  i:::^l^c  truj::^!?*.  tif  scuuVf  j:  CA  is 

t\*iil  ;.•  u>f  sijr  :c  '/*<  s«:«ir»  J*"  tbe  r**,'>  s^ies.  »: ^ 


KXPLANJkTtON    OF  TUB    CUDS    ROOT. 
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-  1  00  no 

1  00  00 

2  00  00     (141.42,  &c. 
1 

1  00 
96 

(20   +   n) 
24 

X    n 

^   4 

^ 

100 
06 

400 
281 

(280   +   n) 

281 

X     1 

" 

400 
281 

11.900 
11.296 

(2,820  +  «) 
2.824 

>e    4 

» 

IL900 
11.296 

^           60.400 
■           56.564 

(28.280  +  n) 
28.282 

^   n 
X   2 

a. 

60.400 
56,564 

3.836 
i  we  shall  never  get  at  a  finite  answer,  but  the  process  may  be  car- 
d  on  to  as  many  places  of  decimals  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

k200 
The  man  would  save     141.42,  &c. 
58.57.  &c. 
Fo  looking  back  at  Fig*  3,  it  is  probable  that  the  steps  expressed 
^braically,  are  more  dear  than  any  other  to  the  eye  of  the  scholar. 
The  process  of  multiplying  a  +  6  by  a  ^^  ^,  is  as  follows : — 
(a  +  A)  >t  a  =  a*  +  a  6 
(a  +  &)  X  6  -  ab  ^  b^ 

c^  +  2  a  A  +  ft* 

If  the  scholar  does  not  see  this,  he  vSJl  do  well  to  try  several  cxam- 

Srs,  e.g, 
f  X  8  -=  64  =  (5  +  3)  X  5  =  25  +  15 
(5  +  3)   X  3  -  15  +  9 

:o  discover  the  solid  contents  of  any  regular  figure^  as  of 
room,  we  must  multiply  the  length  by  the  breadth,  and  that  by  the 
aight. 
But  in  a  cube,  these  quantities  are  all  equal  to  each  other. 

The  cube  of  1         is  1  ^      1   x     i   «      I 

2  —  8«'2x2x2 

3  —  27  --3x3x3 

4  —  64  =4x4x4 

5  —  125  -      5  X     5  X      5 
kAnd  so  on 


25  +  30  +  9  -  64. 


EXPLAKATIOK  OF  THE  CUBK  ROOT, 


**  la^FS-Ai ATT ?x   :r  THE  cr»E  boot. 

$«         2S  7iJ5  =     9  *     9  «      9 

!:        —  1,000  =    10  T    10  «     10 

?.-        —       ?r?.2??  *    i«9  *  99  *    99 

:  :o      —    i.co^ooo  =  loo  -^  loo « loo 

HiTS  T*  *K  tLir  otzii  Irzr:  iz.  t2.e  root  Dcrer  sires  more  than  three 
:uLc«s  :c  iirir-s  i:.  ib:  ri>*  ;  tl-enefcre,  vhere  die  object  is  to  extnct 
tiu  r;cc>  -w^  sork  zs  erizj  uirc  irr^je,  mad  not  every  second,  as  in 
t^ii  isdc  :c  ibi  *ci:ir;  r:cc. 

If  -««  r^'C^ie;  ^  ^iinrc  c£  a  c^iVe,  wnd  icSer  to  Fig.  3,  we  ihaD 
jcs^srns  '±iL:  lb:  bL««  rf  r:e  c:Lbe  vd  be  a  square*  composed  of  four 
pirtih.  aaii  :=uz  tlS:  ihk^aes^  viH  be  ccmpoeed  aho  of  tvo  parts,  so  tint 

I:  w-Ilx  .I*/  •  »    -  2  •  vS)  ■  5)  ^  (5  »  5) 

. 5?  •  5?  *  5.>  •  2  •  (30  '^  5  •  5)  -^  (5  '  5  « 5.) 


s:-"     - 

3«3»y*5      ^     3«30«i'       - 

v^-* 

=    irr.'>x> 

.'  •  -5j.-  -  ." 

-     12^» 

;  *  a:    •  ,-- 

«       2,250 

5^ 

125 

42,S75»33^;a5«3d 

.\L£^cn:.nLlT  u^r£Si!«ec 


*    WJS^ 


rrcctfrcii  in  tre  cpposire  cLrecricc,  and  to  fine  ^*-^ 
":«f  rjcc  cc  4-.>7o.  I  cia&C  take  every  step  inversclv.    1  begin 

-"  the  greatest  cnbe  in  4*J 


I::  this  case  z  ii  o.'  ;  ticKfcre  3  «'  5  •=  2.700  *  b. 

1  If  q'.iesci«£L.  iLec.  vLk^  1  ask  myself  is,  how  mAny  times  w31  '27  p^ 
■  -  I '  ^  J 

Th^  ii:<  jer  L§.  o  tinic».  The  o  most  be  the  greatest  posabk  an** 
Ivr.  "lu:  ;:  xzsij  U  too  ireat — but  I  try  it. 

V    •   5-  '   >       -    13.500  =  3   -   30^  «  5 
.   J   ,    ;-     «     o  030  =  3  *   30    '  5* 
c-      =         125  =  5* 


I5,Sr5     The  exact  number. 


bxplakatios  of  the  cubb  hoot. 

IM  Uft  take  a  large  number  which  is  not  an  exact  cube — 

123456789 
64  the  greatest  cube  in  123 
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59456 

In  this  case  a  is  40 ;  therefore  3   ^  11*6  —  4,800  «  6. 

The  que^doQ^  then,  which  I  ask  myaelf  is,  how  many  limes  wilJ  48  go 
in  5.94  } 

ITie  answer  is,  12  times.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  I  know  that 
h  cannot  be  greater  than  9,  or  a  would  have  been  5  and  not  4  ;  there- 
lore  I  try  9, 


3  trb 


43,200 

9.720 

729 


53,649 

59.456 
53,649 


k  5,807.789 

90 ;  therefore  3  tr  b  ^  720,300  «  b. 
The  question,  then,  which  I  a*k  myself  is,  how  many  liroea  will  72  go 

—  —] } 

be  answTt  is  8,^  but  I  try  7,  for  it  will  only  j«»t  go  8  timet* 
3  fl*  ft     =     5,042jrM) 
3  a  ft*     -  72.030 

ft*     =  343 


Subtract  this, 


5,114,473 

5,807,789 
5,114,473 


693,316 

The  answer  in  whole  numbers  therefore  is  497.  and  the  cube  of  497  is 
122,763,473,  which  differs  from  the  original  number  by  the  present 
Remainder. 

If  the  answer  thus  found  be  not  aofficiently  accurate  for  the  practical 
Ijuestion  which  we  wish  to  answer,  we  must  add  three  ciphers  to  the 
femaindcr,  and  proceed,  as  before,  to  find  the  fir^t  place  in  the  decimals* 
It  is  obvious  that  this  whole  proceeding  is  a  very  laborious  one,  and 
ta  all  such  questions  can  be  much  more  efiaily  answered  by  logarithms* 
the  extraction  of  the  cube  and  square  root^  can  only  be  useful  a*  an 
exercise  for  arithmeticians,     A  practical  man,  who  needed  to  use  them 

_^  With  8«  the  next  tubtrMtion  would  hme  been  5,856,992,  wltlch  would  hnvc 
i  too  great. 


90 
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frequentl^r*  ukd  who  had  no  knowledge  of  logarithms,  vottld  conslnct 
or  obtain  &  table  of  roots  sufficiently  extensive  for  hb  own  u^. 

A  master  who  only  required  qaefttionB  might  eaEtilj  make  them  M 
himself,  by  actually  raiding  the  powers  ;  but  he  would  find  it 
beneficial  to  his  scholars,  if  he  carried  them  on  to  higher  hianches  < 
knowledge,  rather  than  employed  them  in  working  sums,  which  contiia 
more  of  difficulty  than  instruction. 


Crtroft^  from  ffb^trgctf. 


unaniuiily  ?     i  ronij 
a\\  the  vnnotm  »»?f^f 


l^BAT  our  confidence  in  the  jmiidjOi  )n'Tv  ;is>erted  upon  this  mp 

lloflf  is  neither  misplaced  ntn  pr^Mmi|niiuus,  we  have  much  ^tT'ifurtr] 

for  believing,  than  we  could  jiossess  if  it  were  the  result  of  aj 

menL     Bui  upni  what  other  fHiit,  t^itliin  the  ncol lection 

has  tlie  church  of  En |?;lttml  t 

tropolitjiii^  of  our  i»rrtviijccj«. 

clergy,  I  bare  not  heard  that  iiit.rt  Ua<  hctti 

they  have  carried  their  flocks  w  itli  ihcni  in 

upon  thi§  point;  that  the  only  system  uf  cdi; 

the  members  of  the  church  of  Englaiid  to  1 

admits  them  at  all  limes  unrr*'*"v  to  rrt*  m,  urim  i  inr  ijxit-mnitj 

clergy,  instruction  in  the  h  rc^,  and  in  the  creeds,  caicchii 

other  authorised  formularies.^   ..,.,  ._  Laistian  faith,  as  it  wus  prenche 

world  by  the  apostles,  and  throiij^h  GotVs  irrcat  mercy^.  restored  to  il*  at 

feformadon.     Neither  is  the  unanimity  her*^  -h^km  n\  rr'U\uu-A  to  En  * 

It  has  been  exi>refised  viith  equal  eamestne 

in  rtwy  colon iul  dioce^ie ;  so  that  we  have  tin 

llie  world*  recorded  by  an  overwhelming'  niiiju) 

scheme  of  education,  as  it  seemed  hut  recently  in  < 

it.   Indeed,  even  niort^  than  Uus may  be  urged  ;  for  w e  have  oi 

scmie  di^sentinix  b<»dies,  convinced  of  the  injustict  and  itiif*^ 

A  sehemet  have  expressed  themselves  adverse  to  tl»e  attempt  Ui  tutrudue 

Frmn  the  Lord  Buhop  of  Austrafia's  Charge^  1844, 

THK   STATE    k   OaEAT    C»A1N>:R   BY   CMUBCM   Er»rCATTO!S. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  arc  not  wanting  causes  of  tv^jua  and  anpn 
I  ihitik  (and  wherefore  should  my  opimon  be  suf  that  uiir 

great  rt-asou  to  regret  the  extreme  difficulties  wh  .  cti  thrtn 

govcrumeut  in  the  way  of  obtaining  aid  for  the  s>up|KjU  th^ 

where  they  were  plainly  wanted,  and  mtgrht  by  a  very  smui  atcI 

instituted  atid  supported.     It  is  little  Imown  to  the  publii  \u  j^^eucial^i 
labours  and  privatiou^  have  been  undergone  by  nmny  nf  the  cleriry  in  ilwit 
endeavours  lu  maintain  schv<  '     '        _]i  their  owti 
port  was  either  withheld,  or  ^sidi  mutl; 

only  to  u  naked  claim  of  right,  milh  a>.  the  ver 
could  not  l>e  s<j  interpreted  as  to  resist.    1  i 

out  the  public  bounty  amounting^  to  a  di!«couia<^<  ^i^^>^y.  >  rt  »  m>  .-r^-- 

and  they  who  set  a  becoming;  estimate  on  tlieir  own  p<'  •  cxp 

are  equally  incapable  of  encountering ;  and  tliis,  I  kiu..  , txntneiK 

the  feeling'  wlijch  the  ^vemment  rcgidatious  for  ^minting  aid  to  iclMxiKi 
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ditoQgh  tbeir  practical  workinjf,  lH»«?ii  inscrumeutul  hi  prwlucinpc.    It  is  ihc 
more  to  be  reojretted  ami  woiidt-red  at^  ihni  an  unconlial  feeling-  should  have 
beeniidmitted  Itiwardsa  xehool  estftldisImieiiL,  not  only  pcrUiiiing^  to  tlie  Tjunie- 
rical  majority  of  the  inhuhiiauts  of  the  colony^  but  which  had,  duriwj^  mnuy 
years,  beeu  yieldiji^;  a  return  ol  l>«ne(ilH  to  iht'  cotumumty,  exceeding, ;«  a 
faurfold  proinirtion,  the  cost  htstuued  on  their  production-    It  dij^si,  iudeod,  the 
mure  excite  my  astxitii^lauent  that  n  public  ad  v. in  tag  e^  so  elteapty  to  be  pur* 
chiisedf  should  have  been  decliued,  when  I  lind  it  recorded  tliat  the  experience 
of  England  itself  has  luruished  nn  uudeni^iblc  test  of  the  value  of  a  syslero  of 
general  education,  couductcd  according  to  the  principles  of  the  establii^hcd 
churcb,  and  under  the  direction  uf  its  cler^v.     In  protif  tjf  thi^t,  I  will  tend  to 
you  a  short  extract  from  the  hist  report  of  the  National  Society*     This  state- 
meat  may  be  ridied  on,  having  been  set  iiinh  in  tlie  jkce  not  oidy  of  the  church, 
but  of  parliament,  af  the  entire  body  of  dissent — in  a  word,  of  tlie  nation,  aud 
of  the  world ;  yet  not  contradicted.     Indeed,  beiujr  founded  on  asccruiined  facts, 
its  correctness  could  not  be  callctl  in  question. — ''^  Our  naiionuJ  schools,"  it  is 
stiid  in  this  report,  ''  may  not  be  itj  every  instiince  what  they  ought  to  he,  ntif 
what  we  hope  to  make  iheui ;  and  yet,  even  in  their  present  state,  they  have 
bceu  the  means  of  instil liuif  Christian  priuctplcsi — the  grt^t  sources  of  peace 
atid  order,  of  social  happiness  and  of  hope  Ibi  eternity— int*>  tlic  minds  and 
hearts  of  our  manufacturing  population.  Of  this  importaiit  fact,  proofs  the  most 
gratifying  and  iuconiestiblc  have  recently  heen  afforded.      Duriug  the  late 
disturbances,  the  question  huw  far  the  lalluenec  of  the  cliurcb  and  church 
^B|QoU  wai!»beneticially  exerted  In  support  of  law  4Uid  order,  and  in  what  degree 
^f  check  which  the  spirit  of  anarchy  received,  aud  its  ulliuiate  suppression, 
ipere  owing  to  die  early  disseniiuation  of  religious  and  moral  principles  among 
Uj^  Wiirking  claKscii,  may  be  considered  a*  set  at  rest  by  the  evidence  which  the 
has  laid  before  the  puhlic.     Trom  the  statements  of  about  one  hundred, 
y  corresi»on dents,  lay  as  well  .is  cleiical,  within  the  disturbed  disuicts, 
II  iipptiired  that  in  evt-ry  case,  the  effect  of  education,  whether  in  Sunday  cur 
dMily  schools,  was    salutary  in  proportion    to  its  completenests.       Wherever 
»■*-  tr^-  of  church  instruction  were  best  provided,  there  the  efforts  of  the  dis- 
were  lea^t  successful,      In  whatever  districts  church   principles  pre- 
Ui,^,u«ud»  no  outbreak  t^ixak  place,  however  ji^rievous  the  privations  of  the 
Bllliplid,  f  in  [It  in  ca.ses  where  the  rightly  disposed  inhabitants  were  overpowered 
iijr''»gTf»tirrnr  from  a  distance."     It  may  be  objected,  1  am  well  aware,  that  this 
tepr^j^ntation  does  not  bear  upon  our  circumstances  here,  where  we  have  no 
^*  disalfected;'  aud  no  **  disturbed  districts/'     It  is  true,  we  have  not— and  may 
God  accept  our  praises  accordingly.     But  wc  ha%c  the  same  corrupt  human 
tiature  W  content!  against ;  and  the  presumy^tion  is,  that  the  rcniecly  (naiuely 
church  education)  which  has  prov  cd  so  etleetual  iLgainst  its  evil  prrtpensities, 
tuanifested  in  one  particular  sliape  in  Enjcfland,  will  leud  elsewhere  to  repress 
the  extension  of  evil,  taking  its  rise  from  the  same  source,  whatever  tnay  be  the 
tpecial  form  which  it  may  have  a  tendency  to  assume.     The  principle  of  church 
edttcation  is  every  where  one  and  the  satne.     It  conduces  to  hold  in  check  that 
diseased  action  to  which  the  mind  ofsixncty  is  inevitably  suhjeei,  \vhcnah»n- 
*loncd  loo  freely  to  its  own  impulse^s,  from  baviijij  been  left  to  pick  up  a  scanty 
md  err*meous  accjuaintance  witli  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  instead  of 
U^f.,r  I  ruined  in  the  knowledge  of  them,  and  in  the  fear  of  (JcmI,  by  the  ag^eficy 
Imrch,  as  the  appointed  witness  and  keeper  M'  holy  writ-     I  can  but 
my  own  confirmed  and  painful  convicliiui,  that  the  adoption  of  any  of 
: lllf  now  favorite  theories  of  g:eneral  education,  founded  upon  an  exclusion  of 
fflig  church  from  its  appointed  province,  would  hut  a^gravaio  the  evil  which  it 
is  designed  to  remoA  e.     In  place  of  the  opposition  which  truth  htts  now  to  en- 
eounter  from  rooted  i^norance^  there  would  be  substituted  a  more  embittered 
spirit  of  opposition  from  unsanetitied  knowledge  ;  vice,  in  the  meanwhile,  being 
nut  diminimed  in  amount,  but  rendered  oidy  more  specious  and  retined. — [bid, 
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A  CHVRCHMAKa   DUTIEB   WITH   RKOARD   Tt>   XATIOXAT  KHtir i^TtOX, 

And  now,  to  Rpeak  candidly  ray  apprcbeTisi«»asT  ibt-y  are^  let  me  say,  two-fftl 
First,  it  IS  lo  be  dreaded  tliai  the  g-mernmcriLs  oftti*  r  irtli  In  ;» rrn 
sioTi  upon  this  great  qutstion^will  suffer  themsehi 
of  immediate  expediency  and  of  apparent  ulility, 
instead  of  heinj^  gorerned  hy  principles  which  m^f  cteni  ^ 
contain  in  them  a  pledge  of  ultimate  security.     Such  ]• 
its  own  defeat;  and  they  who,  tliroujjh  in-esolulit«i,  aie  l^fii  lo  adopiJ 
altiniately  find  a  vast  unmanaj^eable  power  KTowingup,  nnaccfMmtaMf  r 
to  interfere  with  and  reverse  the  relation*!  which  ou^hlto  pnr^  f'tti 

and  subjects.     It  is  also  much  to  l>e  apprehended  (hat  ti>o  lin 
the  church  of  Eng-knd,  out  of  aversion  to  endure  the  htmieu  {Un  n  ; 
of  niaintainin};^  what  iliey  hear  iucessatiily  questioned,  and  for  no  other  rr* 
than  because  it  is  so  questioned,  wiU  surreiider  tlieir  own  judgment  and  opinioiis.^ 
They  thus  lie  almost  at  the  mercy  ol'  any  party   that  keeps  up  a  pern'reria^ 
attack  ;  of  which  the  abcttcirs  o(  innovation,  political  or  reli i^uus,  are  i*ell.ttvr 
Their  system  is,  first  of  all  to  attach  (which  they  find  easy  lueiiris  of  duia^ 
certain  notion  of  invidiousne^s  or  unpopularity  to  the  mainteuauce  otj 
opposed  to  theirs ;  and  it  is  found  to  require  more  i^trengrtlt  of  mind  1 
generality  of  men  possesLs,  to  be  able  Ui  face  this.    Thus  have  we  >*ilrie 
oue^iiions  carritd  to  our  disadvantage :  our  own  members^  under  ilil 
oroad  of  doing  something  unpopular,  having  been  reduced  to  ncntTah'^ 
duced  e\en  to  take  an  active  part  against  what  they  all  at  tht  fd 

be  supporting,     I  avail  myseJf  of  this  public  opportunity  of  v, 
of  England,  that  in  the  same  adverse  manner  will  the  question  ut  ^cncrij 
ttou  be  detennined,  if  by  such  temporizing  acquiescence  they  dissip 
inherent  powers  ;  which  ought  to  be  sufticient  for  the  y 
hands  of  the  direction  of  our  own  affairs.     As  u*  those 
encourage  no  interfere  ace  with  them  ;  nor  does  that,  wht«.  it  i  .10  liu,  urag 
require,  imply  the  slightest  ill-will  or  want  of  charily  towards  tliem,     My  huJ 
ness  is  with  those  who  are  hy  profesj<ion  members  of  tlie  church  of  J 
Unfortuimtfly — I  say  unfortunately,  both  for  themselves  and  tvr  the  t 
there  are  loo  many  who  regard  this  connection  as  merely  nominal  and  ao 
and  are,  therefore,  unprepared  and  unwilling  to  adopt  any  such  decide 
in  their  capacity  and  character  of  churchmen,  as  they  would  do,  if  l' 
(which  is  the  truth)  that  every  man*s  determination,  regarding  church  p 
whether  it  be  favourable,  ueutral,  or  adverse,  must  tell  more  or  less 
issue  of  that  contest  w  hich  is  in  progresB»  between  the  a-scendency  of| 
pnuciple  and  the  establishment  of  the  dominion  of  true  holiness  and  rij 
nc«s.     They  speak  strongly  of  their  attachment  lo  iIjc  reformation, 
seems  that  the  reformation  was  worth  the  struggles  and  sufferini,'^  bv  wldelij 
was  accomplished,  only  so  far  hs  ii  placed  the  church  in  a  ^ 
promote  the  spiritual  renovation  of  all  things.     This  is  its  ] 

This  is  the  real  question  at  issue.     It  is  because  we  believe  ihm  »   „ 

what  kind  of  organization  it  was  necessarj*  to  bestow  upon  the  church,| 

to  til  it  for  accomplishing  His  work,  with  security  to  herself  n^"'      '     ' 

His  purpose,  that  we  so  eiimestly  contended  for  our  right  lo  bi 

in  an  acquaintance  witli  everything  which  the  Scripts «s  Tin 

its  constitution.      But  we  do' insist  that  the  churt  ] 

and  people,  and  not  seceders  from  it,  shall  be  the  j  u 

in  Scripture  to  be  necessary  to  this  end.  General  educatiun  is  i 

has  brought  these  principles  to  a  crisis;  and  the  church  of  ! 

nounced  against  a  compromise.    She  will  teach  the  trniht  wh 

and  will  be  limited  herein  only  by  the  compass  of  her  own  ai 

interpreted  by  oue  another,  and  iioi  by  the  extent  to  which  ^ 

who  arc  without  disposed  lo  proccctl  wi'th  her.     Sophis^tT)-  and 
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\  the  detenui nations  of  men,  tbat  many  sliririk  from  tliis  course,  Jis 
if  it  wouM  involve  them  in  a  charge  of  exdusivcucss,  Aud  il'  it  do,  what  then  ? 
Truth  it  exclusivenes^,  tlioui^h  exclusiveuess  is  not  necessarily  truth.  The  gos* 
pel  ftud  the  church  proci^d  both  of  them  upoii  that  assumplimi :  **  there  is  one 
mith/'  Our  whole  applicatioQ  is  ouly  that  we  may  be  assisted  in  teaching  our 
children  neither  more  uor  less  than  that  faitli,  according  to  our  own  opinion  of 
what  it  embraces.  And  I  must  conte^H  my  astonishment  thai  they  who  have  set 
%side  our  whole  eeclesiaHiical  constiiuiion,  in  order  that  none  mij,;:ht  be  can- 
stniMied  to  Irequent  a  church  where  he  should  bear  either  more  or  less  than  wa« 
'1o  Xo  his  own  views  of  the  truth,  ^botild  now  repudiate  tlieir  own  princi- 
;  -rtjing  that,  either  we  shall  have  no  schools  at  tlie  public  expense,  or  shall 

ks  €30ti8trAiue<i  to  frequent  those  in  which  the  Christian  doctrine,  if  Uiught  ai  all, 
past,  from  the  very  nature  of  llie  sysiem,  be  taught  imperfectly ;  which,  as  we 
^■nkj  IS  the  sume  thing  as  being  taught  falsely. — Ibid. 

PBOTErr  or  a  lajmie  MAJoEmr  op  ihisk  uj  shops  aoatt^st  the  oovEiut- 

■E  MENT   HYSTKM   OF    KBUCATION. 

^Bli  the  undersigned  prelates  of  the  united  Church  of  England  aud  Ireland 
tSTe  judged  it  to  be  our  liuty  upon  some  former  occasions  to  address  those 
aberiof  the  Church  wbo  are  directly  committed  uy  our  care  and  government^ 
I  nil  others  who  are  dispose^l  to  hmk  to  us  for  counsel  and  support,  conceiu- 
the  question  of  the  education  of  tbe  poor  in  Ireland.  And  as  tliere  are 
ious  pjirticulars  in  the  actual  state  of  the  cjuesiion,  we  proceed  once  more  to 
\  dischark;e  of  this  anxioiLs,  aod  iu  mniv  respects  painful,  though,  as  we  can- 
[  but  feel,  clear  and  most  important  duty,  in  humble  reliance  upon  tbe  gutd- 
!  and  blcssinf^  of  Almighty  God. 

Jpon  the  fomier  occasion,  to  which  we  have  referred^  we  felt  constrained  to 
taale  known  the  very  unfavouralde  judgment  which  we  had  fonned  of  the  na- 
donal  system  of  education  for  this  country ;  distinctly  declaring  that  we  could 
not  approve  of  it,  or  assist  in  iIjc  managcnieut  of  it,  or  recommend  to  the  patrons 
liperin  ten  dents  of  scb*)ols  thai  they  should  place  them  in  connection  with  tt. 
was  with  much  n  luciaiicc  ami  regret  that  wc  felt  ourselves  obliged  U>  de* 
so  decidedly  and  jmblicly  against  a  plau  of  education  estiiblislied  and 
uUilned  by  the  state,  to  which  we  owe,  ami  are  ready  to  render,  all  duty  not 
^ering  with  that  which  we  owe  to  God.  But  this  higher  duty  compelled 
press  thus  plainly  and  strongly  our  disapprobation  and  distrust  of  this 
I ;  and  we  lament  that  it  does  not  uow  permit  us  to  retract  or  to  ^)ften 
i  declarations  of  our  opinion.  We  consider  it  to  be  the  more  necessary  to 
this  explicitly,  because  it  is  conceived  Ity  some  pensons  that  certain  modi- 
dons  of  its  rules,  from  iLine  Ut  time  introduced  by  the  commissioners  of  na- 
1  educatiun^  have  done  much  U)  renune  tbe  objections  on  which  itiias  been 

Sinning  opposed  and  rejected  by  tlie  greater  portiou  oftlic  mcmber*i 
ished  cbureh.     And  us  we  are  unable  to  form  tbe  same  opinion  of 
s,  we  deem  it  uur  duty  to  obviate  the  misapprehension  to  wbich  our 
oight  gi^  e  rise,  by  stating  distinctly  that  we  cannot  discern  in  them  any 
treasons  fur  withdiuwiug  ur  qualifying  tlie  condemDatiou  which  we  have 
ately  and  repeatedly  pnuiounced. 

the  government  iirst  announced  its  determination  that  this  system 
iuld  supersede  those  to  Avbieb  ibe  state  bad  before  given  support,  il  was  very 
^crally  opposed  by  the  clergy  and  the  laity  of  uur  Church.  The  gi-onnds  on 
dch  tbe  opposition  waij  nuiclc  to  rest  were  various.  The  undue  pRuninence 
given  to  secular,  to  tlie  deprcriation  of  religions  ijistruction — tlie  disregarrl  shown 
to  the  pwition  and  claims  of  the  clergy  of  the  established  Church,  tending  u* 
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t  of  Borne    and  other  ddccte  md  etilsy  lidth  ^  tht  ^ 

r  lyjr  irbicb  ii  w«s  to  be  worked*  vera  lifgvd  as  irnMre  i>bj«euai»f  ^ 
the  ffMoted  plan  of  educattoo.     Wbile  ii»  o|»pon«iils  diffrrtd  «•  U)  die  i]||OI» 
mntm  mioek  m»  to  be  asslgiked  la  K»ine  of  these  objection^  tbere  wm  ( 
#K»  pwiWiiMiipt  impoflafioe  af  which  all  wcro  lurrc^d.     The  mk:,  br  vb 
T'  '    ^'    '        IS  were  loh«?  excluded  **         *        ^      h     t     .      t}ieb< 

nras  treated  bt  all  k^  tiaUe,  tlttt  urbik  ( 

(HIS  sQMUKi  onitimie  lu  be  tbe  prtiieijitr  i>i  mr  >ij.hu-iii,  uie>  ruujdl  I 

t  their  adiooU  with  it^  even  though  all  the  other  grottud^ofopfo* 
>  ^^Hamk'wmt  taken  awnj. 

In  the  fbrtner  societies  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  writh  which  the  Gteifl 
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irere  coiin*»<tp>iL  th*>v  imtL  in  Hri cmmodation  to  tlie  uiihi^mi 
eountTTt  V  iuj  attjempt  to  teach 

Church  I*'  Protestant  or  Romaii  * 

the  schools  of  ^hich  thev  had  the  %U]>enntendeDce.     Buiti 
lheinsehe«  at  libertr  so  to'deal  with  the  worti  of  (Jod,  There  u 
a  biblf  cla^,  and  in  nery  school  to  read  the  bible  was  a  part  < 
neas :  «nd  all  the  chilli rei)  in  nttendance,  of  whatever  rcli!n*>tis  < 
tbciv    '  m  as  their  proticieocT  eni  ' 

ares.     But  the  distinction 
<it  r  the  same  rule  with  books  ui  [h 
\U  with  them,  from  the  houn  of  g 
,  till*  irnut  chan^  was^  arowedlv,  made  as  a  runctTtsioti  le  Ac 
nubiwftil  autboritT  hj  which  the  church  of  Rouie  witholds  the  Holy  SctipuR) 
fiom  ite  members. 

It  RbouM  not  ha?e  been  expected  that  tlie  clerfr>'  of  our  Churchy 
bound  hs  obHpnitiouB  so  saered  to  resist  the  spiritual  tYnii]n\  tmrl  ti^  nti 
rrmrs  of  the  church  of  Rome*  would  join  in  a  sTstem  of ' 
distinctly  e  claim  to  acceptance  and  support  was  the  aid  ^v 
the  most  violent  exerci*tes  of  this  tyranny — ^that  which  is^  lu  fact,  ihc  *ti 
and  protection  of  its  worst  error?.     It  wai  not  merely  n  qncvtion  of  t>ie  i 
of  \^(k]  which  wits  to  be  done  by  retaining  the  bi^  ■  njier  place  in  dn 

education  of  the  p*>or;  ihous^h  it  would  have  Uen  ]  i^e  tip  »h»*  nuAW 

of  doing^  mo  much  pM>d  to  the  Roman  Catholic  childn  ii,  u>  v\  ■  uuo4cii 

as  they  are  in  so  many  ways  to  their  sympathies)  the  ck»ryyiii 
power  of  duin^  so  little  ;  but  there  was  still  a  grnivt ; 
etil  which  would  resultfirum  the  change, and  the  part 
ill  sflipeitngr  it.  The  principle  of  "  the  sutficieiiey  ui  uw 
Ii  Inllitoined  by  our  Church,  is  a  fnndaiucntal  priucipk 
iwipoftanee.  It  is  by  means  of  it  that  truth  hns  becTi  " 
to  us  by  those  who  have  g^me  before  us;  and  it  is  ^ 
Bene  this  deposit  of  truth,  and  to  defend  and  transi: 
to  those  who  are  to  come  after  us*  While,  on  the  « 
this  principle,  that  the  church  of  Rome  is  able  1<»  rt  i 
its  superstitions  and  its  usurpations.  It  is  well  known  Uiat  our  ehu 
from  all  lis  ministers  au  express  declaration  of  tlieir  belief  of  this  ^^reat  ( 
and  u  solemn  promise  that  they  will  rej^ulate  their  miDistrations  in  cati<5 
with  it.  And  the  steady  maintenance  of  it  is  still  further  bound  upon  our  de  ^^ 
when  they  are,  by  God's  pro*  idence,  place^l  in  ciRnimstances  in  which  they  ha** 
to  carry  on  a  continual  contest  for  the  truth — not  merely  for  the  deliveranre  of 
those  who  are  in  error,  but  for  tlie  presenatioo  of  tliose  who  are  more  imme- 
diately committed  to  their  care,  and  in  which  it  is  plain  that  their  prx>spoct  d 
success  in  either  object  *lcpends  altopeiher  upon  their  adbcrvnce  to  thisf 
and  tliatwhenil  is  in  any  deef^tHJ  allowed  to  liecorae  obsctire  or  dotibtfii 
same  dtj^ree  the  cause  of  trutli  is  wenkcticd,  and  that  of  error  stfCDc 
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llw  kail.  And  th«j  couM  not  doubt  diat  ii*  they  coaiietrtctl  Uieir  schools  with 
IIm  mtionftl  system,  and  thereby  eiilcred  into  a  i-ompuct  to  tli>ip<j<ise!»s  the  bible 
of  the  f»laee  win- ).  h  li  mI  l.tt^  i nu  occupied  in  iheru,  rhey  wouhl  he,  m  the  eyes 
oflh^  youu^  ii  eomniuiiiojis,  practically  admittinju;  the  fal.U' 

priuchtU--  *>1  V,  and  submittiii^  to  its  tvmuuy^  and  iibandon- 

inu  t  principle  ot  their  owu  Churcli»  uonccminif  the  sufliciency  and  an- 

prvi  '  .od's  Hoiy  VVord. 

It  vvuuhl  8eem  that  the  board,  tu  wkieh  the  maimgcment  of  national  educa* 

UoD  i»  committed,  has  not  been  insensible  to  thti  force  of  ibis  f^nwd  and  primary 

'^"  ctiou.     It  ebauiiced  the  oQeDsivet  but  true  t^round^  on  which  the  exclusion 

iihe  SU'riptm-es  from  its  Sidiools  was  ori|nnally  phieed,  for  another,  which  was 

"liiu^  '  specious  and  popular;  and  [tareutal  authority  waj*  brought  in  to  oc- 

GUj  t  at  iiTst  assije:ued  to  the  authority  of  tlie  church  of  Home.     Those 

M|dvu  ^^  <-re  .KLijuaJnted  with  the  state  of  tlie  country  knew  that  there  was  no  real 

|||B«ction  on  the  part  of  Hornau  Catholic  parents,  spcukiug  generally,  to  read 

B^  I. ,1.1,.  ,1.  .,..  .1,       ..^  iij^yg  ij  Y^,^^^\  |,y  ^j^^iif  children,  but  the  contrary*     And, 

in  Lcal  authority  was  first  exerted  to  put  down  scriptural 

i„||^V'  _^  .-..ay,  it  had  to  encounter  very  tjiubhoru  resistance  from  pa- 

^■■^bi  t  resisUince  which  undoubtedly  would  have  been  succciisfu] 

HBEtl  li,  as  it  outyht  to  have  been,  by  the  stiUe.     But  u  renewal  of 

was  not  to  be  looked  fur.     For,  however  true  it  be^  lliat  lioman 

uenend  woidd  prefer  that  their  child reti  were  taught  the  bible,  this 

are  IS  ^eidum  m  enlightened  or  so  strong  aji  of  itself  to  arouse  tliem  to  a  con- 

liriUi  the  auUiorities  of  tlieir  church.    Under  Conner  sysiems  they  resisted  tlie 

tic  power  which  forbad  their  children  tu  read  the  bible,  chieJiy  because 

their  ^nbmifision  to  it  would  have  involved  the  loss  of  an  improved  method  of 

•ei'it'  ition.     But  when,  in  eon^equeuLe  of  the  establishment  of  the  na- 

tio?  I.  no  such  loss  would  ent^ue,  it  was  not  to  be  eikpected  that  any  con- 

me  Titiodier  would  persist  tn  tipposinj^  the  mandates  of  their  c!erc^y,or  tliat 

'  would  tind  any  difficulty  in  coustrainiiig  the  parents,  from  whom  they 

rle  to  withhold  the  bible,  to  forbid  the  ui>e  of  ii  to  tlieir  children.     This 

Vein;;!^  the  case,  it  mu^t  be  telt  that,  under  all  the  n^odiHc.itiou^  which  have  taken 

ijkce  in  die  rules,  the  riuitter  renuiined  in  iiub^timce  and  fact  unaltered  ;  and 

^■K  the  parental  authority,  which  i^  put  forward  so  proniiuentlvt  i^  I'eally  the 

^Bbority  of  tlie  church  of  Komc,  exercised  ou  and  through  the  parents  of  the 

children. 

It  is  still  further  to  be  considered,  that  parental  autbority,  like  civil  and  ei;- 

elesia^tical,  and  all  other  lawful  authority,  derives  all  its  force  from  the  autho* 

jilj  of  God ;  and  therefore  can  possess  none  when  it  h  exerted  in  opposition  to 

WKm  divine  authority  ou  which  it  re^ts.     And  altbau<^h  a  chdd,  who,  frvm  tender 

l^ffs  or  false  training,  is  unable  to  stt!  clearly  the  upposiiion  which  may  exist  be* 

lifecn  his  parents  will  and  liie  will  of  God,  or  to  apprehend  its  effect  in  releasing 

him  from  tlie  duty  of  submission^  is  not  Ut  be  instructed  or  encoura|y;fd  to  resist 

l^fc  authority  of  his  parent,  even  when  it  is  unlawfully  exerted;  yet  tlnit  parent 

^■liio  ri^ht  to  retjuire  others,  who  clearly  perceive  this  oj^position  und  under- 

^bd  its  effects,  to  be  bis  instruments  in  enforcinjLT  an  unbiH  ful  exercise  of  his 

^■bority  ovt-r  his  child;  and  others  have  no  warrant  to  become  bis  iiistrumeuU$ 

HKnch  a  case.     The  distinction  is  obvious.     (Jur  clergy  would  and  ought  to 

absLiin  from  auy  direct  eflorts  to  excite  resistance,  or  even  to  encourage  it  on 

irt  of  ;i  (liiliL  until  they  had  good  grounds  for  regarding  that  resistance 

leutioua.     But  they  could  not  recognise  such  an  exer- 

I  iiy  tLS  if  it  were  lawful,  and  lend  their  a^^istance  in  en- 

ho  tliat,  eveu  if  it  were  voluriUiiily  exerted  in  forbidding  the  bible 

I ,  uur  clergy  could  not  eonseul  to  bind  themselves  lo  aid  in  giving 

I  ui  such  an  uidawful  command*    But  \vheu  they  regard  the  parent  as  him- 

i  boudage  to  the  usurped  authority  of  the  church  of  liome,  and  as  not  ex- 
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t  of  in  acoHloniod  aids  for  the  uismctiofn  of  tke  cj^ 

,  tke  ddgj  *nd  tke  ki^,  to  snpplj  the  wa^nt  wliidt  had  lieen 

itti  ill  foonnK  tbe  Chum  EdocmllaQ  Societf  for  iiel^     The 

» ttfed  chief  olfcot  of  tliia  society  is  to  dford  the  mmxa  of  rdipni 

I  to  the  poofcrduMven  of  ooTowtt  communion.    Botanettfnfstuan 

r  idt  !•  exind  the  benefits  of  the  schools  to  other  communioiis  lilso,  Mt 

BB  glvca  lo  all,  hvtl  everrthini^  is  done  which  can  he  doBf, 

r  with  ftiae%lc» la Uke ilw^j  erery  hinclTance  to  thdr airailiiifihflir 

dv«iitifea  which  they  afford.    While  the  reading  nf 

La  poetion  of  the  basnes  of  the  lechools^  in  which  all  ohildm^  wl 

^Mfied,  aie  expected  to  tike  a  part,  the  ibnaalaiies  of  the  Chuxrh  are 

[  to  W  Icanied  by  none  except  the  children  of  its  own  mexnbeis.    And  ali 

EC  of  BoiMyi  CalhoBe  ehildien  at  the  schools  of  the  Ch 

i  SMaety  flvctoates  eonddenlily,  as  ecclesiastical  authoHty  is  m< 

setlipehr  eseflsd  to  iMliiiB  tt^  yet,  on  the  wbole^  there  appears  no  room 

thai  nnited  odneation  has  been  effected  in  a  much  higher  degree  in  the  sel 

o(  this  society  than  in  those  of  the  nniiopai  board. 

The  veij  limited  lesouices  of  the  soeietf « hoverer,  beinj^  inade^naie  to  tin 
fiill  attainmettt  of  its  ohjects,  diocesan  and  odier  petitions  were  piesenled 
rlianient,  praying  for  such  a  revia^iijo  of  the  question  of  education  in  this 
I  might  allow  the  El&lablished  C'hurch  to  share  in  the  funds  approprial 
I  edncation  of  the  poor.  These  petitioi  ^  t-eu  unsuccessful ,  Uie  oi 

'  nnd  the  wants  of  the  Church  Ednca ;  ly  were  in  the  same  way 

before  the  legislatiire^  with  a  view  of  obui&iu^  a  separate  grant  for  the 
Dunre  of  its  schools.  And  afterwards  an  appbeation  was  made  to  the 
I  icitinif  that  the  Irish  part  of  the  tmited  Church  mi|^ibe 

I  ^ith  the  ED^n&hf  in  the  grant  of  monev  from  which  the 

iiuaiiv  ai-aws  support  for  a  system  of  education  in  conformity  with  its  o' 
f  ciple$'     These  appeals  have  been  hitherto  unsuoeessful ;  but  we 
1  oorselres  to  thinJt  it  possible,  that  tfct-  ^*-^  -  -  inequality  of  the  measure 
I  has  been  dealt  tu^ards  the  £stabli>(  u  of  this  country^  in  the 

\  taut  coocem  of  education,  aud  the  ^i   >  . uip  of  the  position  in  which  it 

{  been  thereby  placed,  can  fail  ultimateU  to  atiruct  towartU  it  such  fairooa$ide^ 
I  etion,  aji  may  procure  for  it  due  sympathy  and  redrcs.^     We*  *tn  t!i^  roi 
L  entertain  a  couiident  hope,  that,  wnatever  be  the  hindrances  wl: 
I  obstructed  that  fair  consideration,  they  are  but  temporary,  aip;  ^ 

[ifttSB  away,  leaTinir  the  eovemmeiil  free  to  afford  the  assistance,  whidi^ 
If'greatly  needed  by  the  Church  Education  Society,  and  to  which  its  ohjecia 
its  circumstances  Vive  it  so  strong  a  claim. 

To  allf  then,  ^'ho  are  interested  in  the  maintenance  and  extensaoa  of 
achools  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  we  recommend  steady  persevi 
lend  the  employment  of  all  suiiiible  effL>rts  to  bring  its  ease  calmly  and 
I  lively  before  the  public.  And  we  can ttoi  believe  that  our ' 
j  in  England  will  look  on  with  apathy,  while  the  Church  i 
jful  to  its  hiph  office  as  **  a  witness  and  keeper  of  Holy  w  im  iv  suugpiiiir 
Itmaidcd,  to  discharjfc  its  most  pressing  duties,  first  to  the  children  inorr  iuiiiie' 
r Stalely  committed  to  its  care,  and  then  to  all  whom  God  hsLS  placed  witlun  the 
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I  of  its  inilueiic«.     Bui  lliis  will  be  as  God  pleases,  and  when  lie  pleasei, 

:  it  be  the  aim  o(  ibohe  who  are  engapfed  in  this  sacreii  cnuse,  by  bis  iielp  to 

_d6  his  will,  lea*  ing  ihe  issue  of  tbeir  labours — the  time  and  measure  of  tneif 
-altogether  to  his  invisdom.     "  And  let  U5  not  be  weary  in  well-doiiigi 
fm  due  season  we  shall  reap^  if  we  faint  noL'' 

Joinf  G.  Armagh. 
Charles  Kitt»AKE. 

ROBtCRT    P.   CLOCiUKIl. 
J.    KiLMOKE,  &C- 

Ri>.  DnwN  and  Conxob,  and  Ditn^nuj;. 
S,  CiiHK  and  Clovnk- 
LrDLow,  KrLLALOK,  and  CLonrKur. 
I"  J»  T»  Obhouy  and  FKass, 

l«4ft.  Robert  Cabhkl»  &c. 


MANIFESTO    or   TRE    OOVEaNOR-GENER^L    OF    INDIA* 

The  Governor- General  of  India  has  published  the  following  minute  re«- 
pecting  the  education  of  the  natives,  and  the  employment  of  them  in 
the  public  service.     Our  Indian  empire  will  now»  it  is  hoped,  reap  some 
of  the  best  fruits  of  peace;  and  gain  strength,  not  only  by  conciliating , j 
the  native  population,  but  still  more  by  raising  them»  morally  as  well  ag 
intellecttially,  in  the  scale  of  civilization.    Considering  the  palpable  dif- 
dculties  of  the  ca^e,  and  the  little  official  encouragement  hitherto  afforded 
to  the  friends  of  education  in  India,  this  manifesto,  on  the  part  of  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge,  hard  and  dry  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who  never  use  j 
the  word  "  education,"  but  in  a  larger  sense,  as  including  much  besidea  ,' 
mere  scholastic  instruction  and  mental  cultivation,  must  still  be  regarded 
fts  an  important  step  in  the  right  di  recti  on »  especially  when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  increase  of  the  eeclesicistical  establishment  within  the 
last  few  years. 

IvDCCATtOX    IH    lyniA,^ — RESOLFTIOX. 

The  Goyemor-GcneralT  having  taken  into  his  consideration  the  eidstlng  slate 
q(  education  in  Bengal,  and  being  of  opinion  that  it  is  highly  desirable  to  afford  - 
U  every  reasonable  encouragement,  by  holding  out  to  those  wb«  have  taken  ad-|J 
vuitagc  of  Uie  opportunity  of  instruction  afforded  to  them,  a  fair  prospect  of^ 
employment  in  tlie  public  senice,  and  thereby  not  only  to  reward  individual^ 
m^rit,  but  to  enable  the  state  to  profit  as  largely  and  as  early  as  possible  by  the 
result  of  the  measures  adopted  of  late  year's  for  the  instniclion  of  the  people,  as 
well  try  tlie  government  as  by  private  individuals  and  societies,  has  resolved. 
that  in  every  possible  case  a  preference  shall  be  given  in  the  selection  of  can-  , 
didates  for  public  employment  to  those  who  have  been  educated  in  the  institu- 
tiouii  thus  esiahlisbed^and  especiiiily  t«  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
iherein  by  a  muie  than  ordinary  deforce  of  nieiit  and  attainment 

TUe  Governor-General  is  utmirdiiiply  pleaded  to  rlirect  that  it  be  an  tnstrnc- 
IJr.Ti  »,,  i\,,  *  rM.iM  il  (jf  education,  and  to  the  several  local  coramitleea  and  oditr 
ai  r-d  with  the  duty  of  superintending^  pobUc  instruction  tlirough- 

otu  .       ^  .subject  to  the  government  of  Bengal,  to  submit  to  thai  go- 

vernment ftt  an  early  dale,  and  subsequently  on  the  1st  of  January  in  cuch  ye4ir,- 
retnnv^  trrepnied  according  to  the  form  appended  to  tbi?  resolution)  of  studentij 
w  1  fitted,  according  to  their  seveml  degrees  of  merit  and  ciipacity,  foM 

1^1  vtirious  public  oflices  as,  with  reference  to  their  age,  abililies,  and' 

'  ;  I'es,  lliey  nmy  be  deemed  qualified  to  filb  ^f 

■  Gcaeml  is  further  pleased  to  direct  that  the  council  of  cdtt*^ 
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caaam  We  leq^engi  »  nenwt  ham  ^  gweiin  or  maMMn  of  afl  Mbobiik 
cstahfiikBevto  odier  tlyuitkcoe  sappocted  oat  of  the  poblk  rands  lUBilarre^ 
ot  mmtofMvs  stadents.  and  tD  incorponte  diem*  after  doe  ukd  stifficieDtn- 
quiT,  ^ik  ^isc  of  tike  govenmimt  insiitatiiMtt ;  aiid  also  that  the  maaagen  <tf 
«ach  e^ublbhrnents  be  paMklT  innted  to  fumiah  letnns  of  that  descriptm, 
pcnodicallT,  to  the  coonril  of  edbcatkA. 

The  letnrns  vben  received,  will  be  printed  and  circolated  to  the  heads  d 
all  fnfn«nment  offices*  bo^  in  and  o«t  of  Calcatta,  with  instructions  to  ocEiitoo 
oppoftnaitT  of  providing  for  aad  adTancing  the  cmndidates  thos  presented  to 
their  nocioe.  ana  in  fiJHmr  np  ercfr  situation,  of  whatever  grade,  in  their  gift, 
to  fhivw  them  an  invariable  prtfciVnce  over  others  not  possessed  of  saporior 
qoali&catioDSL 

The  appointment  of  all  such  candidates  to  situations  under  the  gorernmeDt 
will  be  immediatelr  commnakatcd  bj  the  appointing  officer  to  the  cooDcil  of 
edncatioo.  and  will  by  them  be  broiu^ht  to  the  notice  of  goremment  and  dis 
pnMio  in  their  annual  ieport&  It  will  be  the  duty  of  comtiolling  officers,  widi 
whom  rests  the  confirmation  of  appointments  made  by  their  subordinates,  to  see 
that  a  ssfficient  explanation  is  aiforded  in  evefy  case  in  which  the  selcctioo  maj 
not  hare  (alien  upon  an  uneducated  candidate  whose  name  is  borne  oa  tk 
piinted  ivtunis. 

With  a  view  still  luither  to  piomote  and  encourase  the  diffusion  of  biov- 
ledire  amoniT  the  humbler  classes  of  the  people,  the  Goremor-General  is  also 
pleased  to  dirrct,  that  even  in  the  jselection  of  persons  to  fill  the  lowest  offices 
under  the  i^^renment,  respect  be  had  to  the  relative  acquirements  of  the  candi* 
date««  and  that  in  every  instance  a  nun  who  can  read  and  write  be  preferred  to 
one  who  eannoL 

i>nleTCd,  that  the  necessary  instnactaons  be  issued  for  giving  effect  to  die 
above  Rsolutioii.  and  that  it  be  published  in  the  official  gazettes,  for  geneial  in- 
iormation. 
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^■IttL       0.     J.....  ..u..>.^GeDeral  mectmg.— FAper  by  Mr.  Hnrtwright  " On  the  Itu- 

^^^^^  portani^e  uud  best  Method  of  Koepbig  up  «  coaocxictti  with  Cbildreu  after 

w^^^^^  leaving  School.'* 

BE^^^^     0.     Lecture  by  Mr.  Murtio  **  On  the  Sle^un  Engine. ** 

»t.|  — —     IH.     LangTiuge  olii*!riL'!>. 

Bible  cl<wa. — Lecliire  by  Rev.  F.  D,  Mnurice.M.A. 

Language  daaaes. — Committee  Malting. 

Bible  dasa.— General  meeting. — Paper  by  Mr.  Hid&f  '*  Ou  the  Sunday 
Dutjo  of  a  National  Schodtmaaier." 
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r  and  Language  cisaacs  oomnxnee  at  holf-paat  One,  p.m.    Tb«  Gencnl  liert'- 
\  Tlim ,  p.m.     T he  Lectures  on  Saturdays  at  Three  ;  on  Tuesdays  at  half-paalSvreiit  pJD* 
nittee  Meilingji  at  Four,  p.m. 
i^duiia&ion  to  the  Claaatii  appiieatioa  must  be  made  ta  the  Bev.  Preaidenl    To  the  Lec- 
^rery  Member  of  the  Association  i%  at  liberty  to  introduiT  a  Fncnd.     To  tlie  Monthly 
pend  Meetings  Noa-memberB  can  be  Introduced  only  by  Mumbem  of  the  Commitiee. 
•  jtttrtry   1.  mi5.  JAMES  DAVIS,  Hon.  Sec. 


COURT  OF  CHANCERY^  Jan.  14,  1845. 

IX    HE    THK    KINfJH   OMAil^AK   StMOOL    rJi    WARWICK* 

r.  RoLT,  OD  the  part  of  llie  trustees  of  this  school,  appmred  to 'support  a 
ddon  for  certain  aiteratioDs  iti  the  scheme  approved  of  by  Master  Lynch  for 
B  future  regulaUon  of  ilie  scsbool.  The  estates  for  the  inaintenaDce  of  this 
tabli&b.mciit  were  graoted  by  Henry  VIII^  and  iu  the  tune  of  Charles  I  a 
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■TV  icMBe  vas  appp>«ed  of,  whidi,  after  die  pa jment  «f  eeitUB  sum  lilk 
itTf*  c»ve  the  curpuntiiTn  of  Warwick  the  lesdoe,  io  be  aiiprQ]nialeA  to 
piooft.  riiahuMe,  a&d  u<«fal  purposes.  Uf€  the  adraiilB|ie  of  (be  \iottm(jkd 
Warvick.  Hm  cafporaii»>n  lad  fir\«B  time  lo  time  made  an  increafc  10  tk 
miazy  c:  tAe  masicr.  but  vn  the  recent  appvintment  of  a  new^maMei  {Mr.  Hfllj 
tJbej'kai.  with  the  coqscdi  of  all  parties  in  the  bon.^ugh.  agreed  tt>  aa  liA 
ereai  I£b<rai::T.  ai:d  to  apprv.«priaxe  a  c\:*n«ideiable  PonioB  of  the  suipliu  finii 
of  the  estate  to  the  impr^rement  of  the  schoi^L  Ther  had  engsged  to  piri 
com  of  i:*3»  a-jear  to  the  head  master,  and  vf  i^l(X.i'to  a  second  master,  ud 
to  expend  a  i-t?n«idenble  «nm  in  the  impK<Tement  of  the  buildings.  Certiii 
iegulaii'>ns  had.  however,  been  laid  do«n  (or  the  goremment  of  the  cbarit^ 
upon  some  Mf  vhivh  allpArties,  in  a  most  amicaMe  spirit,  desired  to  take  tLe 
opinion  of  the  coon.  The  tet  related  to  the  number  of  boarders  which  the 
head  mas»r  o.uId  l<  aadiorijed  to  ncceive.  Br  the  scheme  the  number  w 
fixed  at  thinr  :  but  it  w^ls  the  opinion  of  the  trustees,  and  also  of  the  master, 
that  he  might  be  allowed  lo  take  a  larger  number,  the  trustees  thinkinisr  ihit 
the  incx^aic  of  the  number?  of  b^-iarders  would  tend  to  raise  the  character  of 
the  s^^h^l.  It  wu  to  be  observed  that  the  sch'X^l  was  open  to  the  childzeoof 
the  inhabitanu  of  the  b>>n.>ugh  of  Warwick,  and  that  the  boarders  were  to  he 
the  children  of  per^.'us  resident  within  the  county  of  Warwick,  and  of  idtcr 
countit:^  but  giving  a  preference  to  Warwick,  except  in  cases  where  such  a 
preference  would  exclude  a  boy  already  esta^ilished  as  a  boarder.  The  sereDih 
regulasivD  re*^uirrd  that  the  master  should  devote  at  least  one  hour  in  eierr 
day  t .'  the  religious  ia>uuction  of  the  pupils.  Mr.  Bolt  wished  this  regulitkni 
U"  be  struck  out.  It  wiis  quite  new  in  applicatien  to  grammar  schoii>bs  lod 
had  b<«n  fouuded  on  a  direction  introduced  by  Vice-chancellor  Knidit  Brace 
in  the  ~  Attc-niey  lienera]  r.  Call  urn-"  The  school,  it  ought  to  be  recoHe.neiL 
was  open  to  tiir  cliiliieD  oi  persons  of  all  dcDominations,  Church  of  Enflaod. 
Kt.>man  Catholic's,  aad  Lhssenters :  and  it  was  most  desirable  that  ooihiog 
should  t-e  iLtrxMiuced  inw  these  regulatioos  which  wnuid  disturb  ihehaniKAj 
tlai  n-  *  ;  retailed  -.n  tLis  subject,  in  a  Kruugh  where  p>1itical  discussion haJ 
run  Ttn  i:^-b. — Mr.  Wray  deiiiti  that  the  re^rulaliou  with  respect  to  religion 
ins'jucii.-a  ».i<  a  Lev  .. l-.  li  had  been  iLtroduced  in  many  cases.— Mr. 
Htihri-jiL-n,  on  the  pin  c'  the-  master,  sujgrsted  the  regulations  might  I* 
alurnd  >..^  a#  to  pre^-rlte  '.ne  liiiily  Ie<>>Q  in  relicious  instruction,  »iihoal 
saylnc  anything  abvu:  its  d-tiratioD. 

His  i-jrdship  ih->u^ht  that  iLe  limitation  of  une  hour  might  be  coustiucud 
li-  mea:.  ■:lc  lout  and  n-*  r.i««rc.     He  i»€rccived  that  the  rcli^-i.'us  in>uuctioD 
was  U.I  r-r  the  readiiii:  and  ex}«la::ai;uu  of  the  Holy  Jicripiures  and  he  uuuI'kJ 
much  wbtiher  the  iiissen:iL|r  j-oniou  of  the  partuts  would  consent  to  receive 
such  exf  laiiaiivii.     The  interest  of  the  (I^taMished  Church  was  su£cieutly 
tiiard-.  J  ty  the  reju^iilioii  that  li:e  master  was  to  be  a  graduate  of  llie  Uun^f' 
si:y  ol  Uxioni  or  Cambridije,  and  it  wvuld  be  l-eiter.  under  the  circumsuaoir**  • 
to  lea^e  ihe  question  ^-f  religious  in<mic:ion  to  his  tliscretiou,  wiibjuipr^ 
scribiuc  any   time  vt  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  affunied.     The  reguUtit^^ 
was,  iLertr-.-re,  struck  out.  together  >iiih  the  following  one,  which  directed  that 
the  boys  shuuld  l-e  lakt-n  to  church  on  ever}-  sab  hath  day,  his  lordship  d" 
sening  that  he  had  no  d-mbl  Mr.  Hill  would  coLsciontiJusly  discharge  hi* 
duty.     The  14ih  re:rulation  re<iuired  that  the  b.>ys  should  bt-'tauirht  Freatb, 
and  al>  ■  (icmian,  with  oiLtr  mrdem  langiLiges.  if  the  parents  re^uirtd  it.   -^ 
siigjTtsii.n  Has  inadf  to  aitt-r  this,  but  his  lord>hip  retained  it  in  that  funii^io 
ci.impliani.-e  wiili  the  wi<h  of  the  si*ho  'Imaster.     i)n  the  ([uestiou  of  the  expul- 
sion of  a  l-.'\\  it  was  directed  that  the  appeal  shi>uld  I  e  to  the  lord  chancellor* 
as  vi^itor,  or  to  buch  persons  as  he  should  appoint.     One  examiner  f»-as  naiue<i 
instead  of  two.     Ue  is  ut  be  a  irratluate  of  Dxford  or  Cambridge,  and  to  \i»i 
the  sum  of  ten  guineas  f-r  each  examiuaiion.      His  lordship  iu  conclusioB. 
cxpre:»sed  a  hope  that  the  school  was  going  ou  well  a  tier  so  much  di^cussiou. 
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^H                                                                 lI9TKLLI6£NrK. 

^^m  Mr  Rolt  replied  thai  the  uwiniimirv  of  all  parties  in  cnfryinpj  the 

regulations  ^^^1 

^^Bto  effect,  lor  the  beneljt  of  Mie  school,  was  the  he^t  proof  of  the  desire  to  ex*  ^^^^1 

^^bl^aish  pulitlcal  differences  in  all  thiit  related  toliie  advaiitiig:e  and 

prosperitv  ^^^^1 

^^B  the  borough  of  Warwick.     Mr,  BHvlev.  on  the  part  ol  the  corporation*  con-        ^^M 

^^■lited  to  all  the  alterations  in  the  scheme,  and  the  report  oJ'  ibe  nnister  was    __^^M 

^^■pn  can  firmed. 

^^^^H 

^^vThe  cofitfi  of  all  parties  were  to  be  paid  out  of  the  fund. 
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^^V          CAMBRIDGE   MATHEMATICAL  TRIPOS. 

^1 

^^^ 

^H 

^^^^K 

^^H 

^^^V                Rev,  S.  BlackaU,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College. 

^^^1 

^^^^K     Rev.  Harvey  Goodwin,M.A.,  Felkiw  of  Gonville  and  DUua  College.                ^^^^H 

^^^^K                                                                CXAHINSRS. 

^^1 

^^^H                Robert  Leslie  Ellis,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  CoUcee. 

^^H 

^^^^K                Jotin  iSyJces,  M.A.,  fellow  of  Fembroke  College. 

^^H 

^^^^^^ 
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r       I    ParkiusOD John 

14  Pine Cath. 

27  Yeoman  .. 

.*.  Trin*             ^^M 

^^2  ThoooBon  ..  .^  Peter 

15  Body John 

28  Smalley  .. 

...  John              ^H 

^^K  Pieraoti John 

16  Davys   ........  John 

29  Kendall  .. 

^H 

^^K  Fiahcer  .......  Penib. 

17  Buckley  ......  Queen's 

30  Cust    ..... 

...  Christ's         ^M 

^^K  Hlsckburn  ...  Trio. 

18  Latham Trin. 

31  Cooice  .-*. 

^M 

^^ft  Cheniman   ..  John 

19  Brett John 

32  Burnett  .. 

^^M 

^^f  Grant Trin. 

20  Watson Caius 

33  Davics..... 

...  COfDUS                ^^M 

^Kk  Hutt     ........  Caius 

21  Clubbe    ......  John 

34  Burrows,.. 

.  .  Caius              ^H 

^^  Sargant  ,..,..  Trin. 

Gibbins[  «     TTin. 
Yate      I  *^'  John 

35  ConsUble 

...  Clare             ^H 

10  Scratch  ley  ...  Queen's 

36  Hobson  ., 

...  John              ^H 

11    Power Emm. 

24  Dennis Ernm. 

37  AJderson.. 

...  Trin.             ^H 

12   Haya Christ'a 

*2h  Dale Sid. 

38  Lightfoot  . 

...  Ttin.             ^M 

IS  Coilett  .......  Caius 

20  Russell   John 

^^M 

^^B                                                                     SEWIOll   0PT1MBB. 

^H 

^K  Peart Cath* 

Bristowe  \  ^.    Trin.  H. 
Wrench  ) '^'Christ's 
17  Dawes    Emm. 

29  Trmvers  ... 

..  Caius              ^^M 

^^M  Bnoinby Sidney 

^B  Hadfield John 

30  Ferard.*..« 

...  Trin.              ^^H 

31  Dixon 

^H 

^^B  Goodwin  ....   Caius 

18  Cursham  .....  Christ's 

32  Darby 

...  Emm.              ^^B 

^^B  PtsiTY Peter 

19  Izard .-  Christ's 

33  Allen,  E... 

^^H 

^^B  Brereton...  ..  Queen's 

Hlackburnl^    Chr. 
King ""John 

34  Bknkin... 

...  Corpoa           ^^M 

^■7  M:tr"  -           John 

35  Cox 

...  John              ^^H 

1       8  All                    John 

22  Hinds.... Trin. 

36  Laishley... 

...  Trin.               ^^H 

m^KLBtii.    Trin. 

23  Taylor John 

37  Pownall... 

^^M 

^^^■■MMm...  John 

24  Pierson Emm. 

38  Cayley  .,. 

..  Trin.               ^^1 

^^^^^^■Mlt...  > . 

25  Jcnkyn  Christ's 

39  Weston ... 

...  Ernm.              ^H 

26  Dickenson...  Peter's 

40  Waldron 

^H 

27  Stockdale  ...  Jesus 

41  Woodman. 

..  i^inm.             ^H 

^^^^^^^^^^k..  > 

38  Wood.........  Trin. 

^^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^^ 

lUTELUCKfrct. 


1  Mann Clare 

2  Jeffprton.,*-..  John 

3  Ayton Trin. 

Mann I  Caiut 

FhiHipa...    J   Ptmb. 

ft  Ntville*, Magti. 

Davenport   )  Christ's 

Pickard         f  Trin.H. 

^  BcTtham  Emm, 

10  Peel  .....    .  .   Trin. 

Buxton....  I  Trin. 

Howarth  «.  J  John 


Gi^ord,  Ld. . 
Grceaamith  . 


itjinoK   opiiiata. 

13  Stntth John 

Layard       \       ChrUCi 
Maclemoe  |      Trio. 

16  Bryiant iVin. 

i7  Fiake ,...  Trio. 

l^  Calder.^..  ...  Que«a'» 

19  FusicU. Trin. 

20  h-att Sid» 

21  Woodcock  ...  Cath. 

22  Gathonie Trin. 

23  Holden Trin. 

24  Wilkins. ......  Chmfa  ' 

MOKOT* 

....  Trin.  H- 1  Price  •.*..—.-. 
....  John  Smitik 


3*    ridfTi^an 

33  Briated..,.. 

34  Preston  .  .. 
$S  Thouipton 


...  Trin,  ^ 


..«..  John 
....  Peter 


OXrOftD   MATHEMATtCAL   CLASS   tl«T^ 

M1CHAE1,MAB   TIRM. 

CLASS    t. 

Hatper,  Hugo  D.,  Jesui  col, 

CLASS  ir. 
fialston,  Thomas,  firaAenose  col. 
Battersby,  Thomas,  Balliol  col. 
Engleheart,  Gardner  D.,  Christ  church. 
Kaye.  William  F.  J.,  Ralliol  col. 
ParkiOp  Lewis,  St.  John'*  col. 
Proby,  John  J,,  Balliol  col, 
RaikeSf  Prancis,  Kxeter  coL 
Smith,  Fletcher  W..  Magd&lcnc  hall. 

CLASS    III. 


CLASS    IV. 

Barttelot,  David  B.,  Corpus  Christ!  coL 
Bell.  WlUiam,  Trinity  col. 
Frith,  Jamea»  Christ  church, 
Hutlah,  Thoraaa,  Braseno&e  col, 
Joseph,  Alexander,  Bmsenose  col. 
Swetenham,  Edmund^  Braaenosc  col, 

Henry  Reynolds,     \ 

Nicholas  Pocock,     1  Examiners. 

John  A.  AshworthJ 


Unwertity  of  Com/n-U^P.— The  Rev. 
Thomas  Worsley,  M.A,  Master  of  Down- 
ing College,  has  just  been  elected  to  the 
office  of  Christian  Advocate;  and  the 
Rev.  Richard  Chenevix  Trench,  M.A,,of 
Trinity  Cotlege,  to  be  Lecturer  or  Chris- 
tian Preacher  on  the  foundation  of  the 
Rev.  John  Hulse. 

Cambridge,  SubJerU  fur  Pretnout  Ex- 
aminafian, — Notice  has  been  given,  that 
the  following  will  be  subjects  of  ex- 
mi  nation  In  the  last  week  of  the  Lent 
Tenn,  1841:— 

1.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Luke. 

2.  Pafey*a  Evidences. 


3*  The  Old  Testament  tibtory. 

4,  The  K>th  Book 

5.  The  BcUum  C  »r! 
lust, 

Cambridge t  Fbluntttrrj  ThroLct'-ol  I 
aminatiitfi, — On  l*uc 
ber  next,  and  the  su<^ 
wifi  be  an  examination  iu  ttjc  I 
subjects :— "  The  Greek  T«?itsn 
First  Apology  of  Ju^t      '* 
ftsiicftl  History,  the  ,\ 
and  The  Litur^  uf  tl..  ^  .,^ 
land ;'' — which  cianiination  will | 
to  all  students  who  have  a?  wny  tt\ 
admitted   ad   respon ' 
or  who  can  produce  ll  lr( 

Regius  Professor  of  Cuji  Imw 
puiy,  of  having  performed  the  i 
required  for  the  degrc  ''  ^--'^ 
that  faculty.  Thp  n 
dents  who  shall  paso  1 1 
the  satisfaction  of  th^c  exoiumci 
published  in  alphabetical  order/ 
gistered  in  the  usuaJ  manner, 
diatcly  after  this  examinat»t»n  thi^t<  < 
he  an  examination  in  the  fint  tti 
five  chapters  of  the  book  q(  Gcncsi^ 
Hebrew,  for  such  students  as, 
their  names  published  as  a1>ore  m^ 
tioned,  shall  offer  themselves  to  bee 
mined :  and  the  names  of  the  pcrionsii 
shall  pass  this  examination  to  the  i 
faction  of  the  examiner,  wdl  be  j 
ed  and  registered  m  the  mann 
described.  Persons  dtisinjus  of  1 
ing  themfetve5  at  these  cxammaa 
must  signify  their  intention  of  toj 
on  or  before  the  I  Otli  of  Octofi ' 
by  a  letter  addressed  to  each  o3 
anitners,  who  are  the  Hcgius  1 
of  Divinity,   the  Marpiirt  ProfcssorJ 


INTELLtORNCE 


duf  Profesior  of  He- 


Wg-e,  the  Huhtan  Prize,— £im 
^n  Rwwcted  \q  Frederick  Jamea 
(B,A.of  St  John's  College.  The 
IKS — "  What  13  the  reiation  in 
^  moral  precepts  of  the  New  and 
tment  stand  to  each  other!" 
jcl  for  18-15,  jkjst  announced,  i* 
i: — "  The  influence  of  the  Chris- 

rm  in  promotmg  the  abohtioii 
in  Europe." 
kbject  jti5i  arinotincfd  for  the 
I  Prize  ia — "  The  Looaing  of  the 
khmtcan  Angela/'     Rev.  ch.  ix, 

btf,  CamArirfg^.^Tbe  fellow* 
College,  in  the  appoint- 
ttie  Dishop  of  Eljr,  has  been  con- 
f  bis  lord&hip  on  Mr.  Tbomaa 
tA..  scholar  of  St.  John's  Col- 
[thM  cace,  a&  in  the  former  in- 
pt*  John^s  College,  liis  lordship, 
Fdeslre  of  encouraging  ond  re- 
ndemical  merit,  threw  the  (^\- 
I  to  general  competition  for 
of  arta  in  the  university, 
;from  their  respective  collegca 
i  of  their  good  moral  charac- 
i  gentlemen  who»  nt  the  requeit 
fdship,  conducted  the  examina- 
toimended  Mr.  Dixon  for  the  ap- 
It;  expressing  at  the  aan:ie  time 
P  satisfaction  at  the  ability  and 

ft  display  eil  by  the  candidatea 
in  the  e^Lamination. 

L  I 

■I. — ^The  Biahop  of  Durham  has 

f  munificent  donation  of  £300, 
bt- General  Sir  Henry  Askew 
fthe  Misses  Afkew  £5,  towards 
%  suitable  building  for  the  Dur« 
kvsan  Training  School  Society. 
B  of  Cleveland  has  made  a  do- 
f^O;  Sir  John  E.  Swinburne, 
[  J.  Bigge,  Eiq.,  and  several 
I  gentleman,  have  given  tarioua 
IDS  to  the  same  institutioop  for 

\stholarihipi  at  Durham, — An 
plarship,  of  the  yearly  value  of 
IjIc  for  three  years,  will  bea*ard- 
aination,  in  Michaelmas  term, 

ates»  who  must  be  under  the 
required   to  send  In  their 
V  of  baptism  and  testimonials 
rto  the  Warden,  on  or  before 


Any  other  particular!  may  be  Icanit 
on  application  to  the  Rev.  B.  E.  Dwarris, 
University  college,  Durham. 

Society  for  Promoting  Christian  KntfW' 
led^e. — At  the  General  Meeting  held  on 
Tuesday,  the  7th  January,  IM5,  the 
Standing  Committee  proposed  the  fol- 
lowing members  of  the  Society  as  the 
Committee  of  General  Literature  and 
Education,  for  election  nt  the  Febrnary 
meeting  : — V^ery  Rev,  the  Dean  of  Chi- 
chester ;  ioho  Leycester  Adolphus,  Esq.; 
Rev.  John  Allen;  Thomas  Bell,  Eaq.; 
Rev.  R.  W.  Browne  ;  Rev.  Thos.  Dale ; 
Rev.  T.  G.  Hall ,  J.  R.  Hope,  Esq. ;  J.  H. 
Marklatid,  Esq. ;  John  Diston  Pt>wle«, 
E«q.  J  Rev.  William  Short ;  Dr.  Thomas 
Watson. 

Gig^teiwick  Grammar  Sckool, — The 
pupils  and  friends  of  the  Rev.  Rowland 
Ingram.  B.D.»  formerly  of  Sidney  Sua« 
sex  College,  Cambridge,  Master  of  the 
Grammar-school,  Giggleswick,  York- 
shire, have  resolved  upon  having  the 
portrait  of  that  venerable  gentltfrnan 
painted  for  presentation  to  hia  family, 
as  a  tribute  of  esteem  due  to  his  cha- 
racter, and  to  his  eminent  abiliti<^  and 
assiduity  &s  a  public  instructor.  The 
portrait*  when  completed,  i*  to  be  en- 
graved,  and  the  proceed*  from  the  sale 
of  the  print  are  to  be  applied  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  annual  "  Ingram  prize" 
in  tlie  school. 

Ripon  Dioceian  Commercial  ScHoqL^^ 
It  is  intended  to  discontinue  this  valU' 
able  institution,  which  for  nearly  tax 
years  has  had  difficulties  to  contend  with, 
preventing  it  from  being  so  extensively 
usclui  as  it  would  have  been,  had  it  met 
with  adequate  support.  The  commiltee 
appointed  by  the  Ripon  Diocesan  Board 
of  Education  to  conduct  the  school,  have> 
addres&ed  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  C-  H.  S. 
NichotU,  on  his  retirement  from  the  mas- 
tership, expressive'  of  their  high  sense  of 
the  abtbty  and  zeal  with  which  he  ha^ 
for  aeverai  years  conducted  the  school. 

Bishop" M  Stort/wd,  Herti,— The  Sun- 
day teachers  and  friends  of  the  national 
schools  held  their  third  annuil  entertain- 
ment on  Wednesday  evening,  the  IStli 
instant,  in  the  boys*  school.  The  room 
was  handsomely  decorated  with  ever- 
greens, flags,  pictures,  kc,  &c. ;  the 
floor  was  covered  with  matting,  and  the 
tables  were  arranged   down  two  sides, 


E    JSa    SECFIVED. 


^^rrz.'-^z'i'i  ry  i  trxrjjJirtccy  rvpre- 
s<.-:-ix  jKir.tr'.  pa;-:<d  x.ii  preKated 
■:  :-*Vc-x^  ryi  re:t:>:r  ,-:  tr?  Cimi 
S^o.iCy.     a:  :bi  :'±-k  tr.i  r:  :he  n>j3i 

?«U  lie  w-CAif.  :r.;  Kec.  J.  £.  S:rni!«. 
:.->«.  RiV.  C.  C  >r^-  .c«r,  c-r»:£.  Dr  >:Ar- 

1-;.  J.  !;a?-='*    ^i  .  *-'*-i  Mr.  G.  S*y- 

Aid  »jppLiU  wiia  rri.:,  *-.r.e.  tr.d  die. 
rr.<  ccALTSAa  :r.<c  c»\c — Tae  L3.in:h 
az»i  Qu<«:i : — *ai  ;3  ;*r."'|>.'*i=ii  this  :j**t 
h<  pu«\i  &  h.ih  o:  — i  'iir-ir.:  oa  '.he  >ua- 
day  tnch^n  of  tb«*  »:hv.vl*.  mi  return - 
<r\i  th«a  hu  ivnosal  th&nkt  lor  the  t%. 
ijitvle  asi-iTii-.c^  -wh-.::!  :*iey  neaiened 
hiM  by  licii  riy-  41  &ai  uaweu-.c\i  at- 
Df n::c»a : :  th  ;  <  , ::  iij  4^  h  x- Is  H  *,  ■ '  w 
a  minister  of  Chnsr.  lA>kt>i  upon  the 
teacher  oi  sch.K'b  iz  c.^aect:o::  wi:h  the 
Church  u  suborJinaie  miaUten  v«f  tbe 
Cbuivh;  ani  tnou^h  ihey  miy  r..^t  be 
ordained  m  .: I *:«=«,  yet  :h^y  rer.ier  :ra. 
poraat  **r»;.>:s  rj  tht  Cr.-:vh  ^y  tl.iir 
kind  assisCince  :nthe  rcUi-oj*  cd. cation 
of  the  ns:nc  iienenrion."  l>.e  nit:::^\I 
anthem  *tl»  then  su-i  ^y  :..c  wh.-^'.o 
von-pany  ir.  a  vtry  p'.tisiu^  a:-..i  *:ri>J..:- 
arit  r.;jir.r.er.  U":*;  vi:a.riv.i:;  i:te:  amr.ls 
l.«r>iVKi  tht  hea!::i  of  :he  r.*..is:cr  and 
ir.:*tnp«  of  the  Ss:h>?l».  aitcr  wrlch  the 
rnemben  oi  the  Ciurai  Society,  some  or 


whom  are  tetchen  in  the  schools,  indifl 
members  of  the  church,  performed  the 
fallowing  selection  of  sacred  music  }- 

"  Awake  the  Harp,"— Hatdn. 

"  Sound  the  loud  Timbrel/*— Avisoj. 

"Oh;  Father,  whose  almighty  power." 
— Han  OIL. 

"  The  Marvellous  Woria,"— Hatwi. 

■•  Adeste  ndeles,"— Arranged  by  No- 

VELLO. 

•'  Hallelujah," — ^Beethoven. 

The  following  gentlemen  then  sddni- 
sid  the  meeting. — Dr.  Sterling,  J.Bayae^ 
Es'?^..  Mr.  Young,  and  the  ReT.  C.  C 
Spe:icer.  after  which  the  membenof  tbe 
Chonl  Society-  sanp  the  following  selec- 
tion of  secular  music : — 

"  Since  6rst  I  saw  thy  fsce,"  (l&N). 

"  Rest,  Spirit,  rest," — Roou. 

-The  Brook's  Lullaby,"  —  Giuu* 
Air. 

•*  Dreams  of  Hearen," — Obiginil 

"  Alexis." — HiMMBL. 

"Th'iu  who  in  might  suprenUi'' -*  . 
Baue. 

The  111^^:111  anthem,  sung  fajf  Ike 
whole  com^ny.  followed,  and  the  patf 
brjke  up  a:  half  past  ten  o'clock,'  \i^ 
deltghted  with  the  evening's  enteitHS- 
meni.  Diiriug  the  evening  the  hedlii  of 
t>.e  vicar,  curate,  and  the  niember»a(tte 
c.'»nimit:ee  was  proposed  and  recewed 
with  all  respect  and  good  feeling. 

1:  will  Iv  pleasing  to  all  true  friends  of 
nAt.3:iAi  education,  to  «ee  with  «hit 
Zeal  :ho  v:car  ox  this  parish  eodeavoon 
**  to  raise  the  statu*  of  the  national  schiwl- 
mastor"  a:i.l  :ni stress. 


BacU  Kmibrlr. 

Since  cur  last  ackcowledcmcnt.  the  lolloAing  Publications  have  been  received ^- 

Rcmarks  oa  the  Fable  o:  the  Bees,  by  William  Uw,  M.A.,  Author  of  "A  Serioui 
Cai..'*  xc.  With  an  Intrvviuction  by  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  M.A..  and  an  Appen- 
dix, con:  a:  nine  the  Fotni  or  :hc  rabie  of  the  Bees,  Stc.  12mo.  pp.  130.  iCain- 
briige,  .V*.Vu.".in  .-  London,  Be'-.'.  • 

The  Position  and  Duties  of  the  Clersry  with  respect  to  the  Religious  Education  of 
the  People.     A  Visitation  Semion.     Bv  the  Rev.  C  Dodgson,  M.A.     !*vo.    pp.  23- 

Adnce  on  the  Care  of  the  Health.  Bv  J.  H.  Curtis,  Esq.  -^vo.  pp.  36.  IPiit- 
tak-rSC.- 

On  Elizabethan  Furniture.  A  Piiper  read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Decorative  Art  So- 
ciety.    By  Georso  Fildes.     8vo.  pp.  37.      C<i»ier.) 

The  Preparatory  Latin  Book ;  or.  Easy  Steps  to  Latin  Construing.  By  the  Rev. 
G.  H.  Stod'lart,  M.A.     l<mo.    pp.  110.  '  :H'hit:ak,rr  Sf  Co.] 

The  Gvrman  First  Book  ;  or.  Conversations  and  Dialogues  for  the  Use  of  Schools. 
by  Morris  .Miehnaur.     li»mo.    pp.  53.     .^Oro^'mbrui^e.) 

Clarke's  Grammar  in  Rhyme.  Arithmetical  Tables'.  Chants  for  Both.  ^H.sJ- 
tton  J^-  Stuneinan.) 
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HOW  TO  ENSURE  COMMUNICANTS  AS  SPONSORS. 

^^k  (  Con  tin  ued  from  jHtt^f  40. ) 

IWepIy  to  the  objection,  tliat  it  is  likeljr  the  proportion  between  the 
Emmbcr  of  voluntary  sponsors  And  the  number  of  children  baptized  will 
fcie  found  less  favourable  than  the  author  has  supposed,  he  allows  that 
it  it  of  course  impossible  to  ascertain  the  proportion  exactly  by  any 
genend  rule,  because  it  is  in  each  particular  case  more  or  less  depen- 
dent upon  contingencies.  He  points  out,  however,  the  following 
toethad  of  ascertaining  pretty  nearly  the  proportion  that  would  exist  in 
uiy  parish  between  the  number  of  persons  acting  as  sponsors,  and  tlie 
greatest  number  of  children  that  would  at  any  one  time  l)e  under  the 
^uperintendenoe  of  each  sponsor — a  method,  frnmtd  upon  the  avcrao^ts 
|HU)  are  found  to  exist  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  whiclu  he  says, 
^^itBd  us  to  a  conclusion  suihciently  correct  for  all  practical  puqioses. 

Il  bauB  been    already  stated,   that    the  parliamentary  report  of  the 

'fttton  for   1833  justifies  us  in  aissuming  that  there  occurs  on  an 

one  baptism  a  year  for  every  33  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom ; 

at  of  every  fifteen  children  that  would,  according  to  this  culcula* 

I  be  baptized  during  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  there  would  be  nine 

I  survivors  at  the  end  of  that  period. 

Jpon  the  supposition,  then*  that  one  child  a  year  h  bruught  by 

under  the  superintendence  of  the  voluntary  sponsor,  he  would 

nine  or  ten  children  under  his  cmti  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 

^yev." — (p,  40*)     And  it  is  obvious,  that  if.  during  the  course  of  the 

nth,  and  every  successive  year,  one  of  his  ctuldren  he  removed  by 

or  confirmation,  and  one  added  to  the  number  by  baptism,  the 

bcr  under  his  care  at  sonrie  period  during  the  course  of  the  year  may 

Dder  dilferent  circumstances,  either  eight,  nine,  ten.  or  eleven  .   .  . 

ire  may  say,  that  upon  the  ordinary  probabilities  of  life  and  iiciitb, 

.  sponsor  would  never  be  likely  to  have  more  than  eleven  ciiiidren 

lu»  care  at  one  time. 

laving  thus  ascertained  the  greatest  number  of  children  hkely  to 

be  under  his  care  at  any  one  time,  ujioq  the  supposition  that  one  is 
bddrd  to  his  charge  every  year,  we  discover  at  once  a  general  expres- 
liou  for  the  greatest  number  likely  to  be  at  any  time  under  hisf  care, 

I  fox  w*ere  the  nuuiber  annually  added  to  his  charge ;  for  we  have 
number  of  inhabitants t  ,  ^     , 

•    ^i    -      ^^^:r;:;:;-u::7^r:::;:::-..     •    number  required. 


d3  X  number  of  sponsors 


>c*n%or»  for  the  Poor,  by  the  Rev.  Monfagtie  Hnwtrey.  M.A.     (Hntchard.) 
QQthorhad  previously  obtained  this  expression  thus:— assuming  that  there 

I  oti  Bn  average  one  baptiim  a  yenr  for  every  33  inhabitafita  of  the  kingflom.  it 

blSows  thu  the  ^hoie  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  diatrict,  divided  by  33.  will 

tive  the  number  of  baptiBms  that  are  likely  to  take  place  ia  that  district  during  the 

feat^    "  But  since  three  spouiiors  are  required  for  every  biiptism,  three  times  this 

^      .  .    ^m  .  ,     I  I  r         3  i<  number  of  inhabitanta, 

bomtier,  or.  giinng  to  the  expression  an  algebraical  form.  - — ^- 


33 


>L.    in. MARCH,    184.J* 


CG  ^ronsoa?  wok  tiir  rooa. 


i 


^ ,  -  .„     1       *        .       1 1    X    M  umber  of   lahabitinti 

This   number   will    tlierefore    be         o.  ^ -^  v        *  ~ ^ 

39  X  number  oC  apoDflQr; 

number  of  inbabitanU         .     .  *     *i.  i    *       *i.  *  .t 

^—'  And  wc  come  to  the  conclusion,  th&t  tk 

3  X  number  of  sponsors. 

greatest  number  of  children  under  the  ebar|re  of  each  sy 

never  be  likely  to  exceed  the  number  discovered,  upon 

whole  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  by^  Ihr 

number  of  persons  who  would  be  willing  to  act  as  tpousor^ 

we  may  represent  by  the  following  algebraical  formulie : — 

^,      ,        j^  ,  M  i  number  of  inbabitantt 

Number  of  cluldren  =  -  -  . — ,^ — 

3  X  number  of  spooaors  t 

and  therefore  converselj, — 

-  _      .         .  number  of  inhabitants 

Number  of  sponsors  := — ^: ^   ,«,, 

*^  3  X  number  of  duldrcn. 

**Thie  conclusion  is  of  g:reat  value*  since,  if  we  bate  a  ceitiifl 
number  of  persons  willing  to  enter  upon  this  work  in  any  fiu  ' 
district,  it  enables  us  to  ascertain  at  once  the  utmost  limit  t 
the  charge  of  each  of  them  ia  ever  likely  to  amount*  And  vice  itni, 
if  we  determine  the  limit  to  which  we  think  each  sponsor  might  tMj 
charge  himself,  it  enables  ua  to  pronounce  tht  number  of  sponson  tint 
we  ought  to  have  available  in  order  to  cany  on  the  work  with  coa/ort 
and  completeness. 

•'To  apply  these  deductions  to  a  particular  case.     Take  a  pamli 

where  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  4/238.     Now,  supposing  thai  ^) 

communicants  of  each  sex  (i.  e,  60)  could  be  engaged  to  act  u  gwi* 

fiatbers  and  godmothers  to  the  children  of  such  a  parish,  we  sb^ioM 

have  the  greatest  number  of  children  ever  likely  to  be  under  the  c\iiSp 

4  *^38        4  ^'SS 
gf  any  one  sponsor  =  ^*^  „    =  t^tt  ^^  ^^'^   nearly,  which  mewji 

3  X  60         loO 

23  or  24,  Should  this  number  appear  too  large  by  five  or  nx.  sa^ 
should  it  be  thought  desirable  to  begin  to  act  with  such  a  body  of 
sponsors,  that  the  number  under  the  charge  of  each  should  oe^cr 
exceed  18.  we  shall  easily,  by  the  inverse  process,  find  out  how  ojicy 
sponsors  must  be  engaged  for  this  purpose,  for  we  shall  have  neceiwy 

4  238        4  238 

number  of  sponsors  ==  ;='--~i  =    *Is    =78  nearlvt  or  39  of  each  «cx. 
3X18  54 

*'  These  numbers  have  been  chosen  without  design »  and  merely  to 

number  of  inhKbitants    .„    .     ,.       .   ,  .        ,    ^     ^  ^_^     .^,  u 

or  — .  r  —  -  wjU  give  the  whole  Damber  of  attendaocet  tttt  laiitf  « 

given  by  aponaort  at  the  public  bsptiim*  of  the  district  or  ptrob  duriji|  the  aft»^ 

*-- ;*j       J  41      number  of  inhftbitantB       ,..    .  .  ^      ^ ..  ^ 

penod.  and  consequently    -,—  — will  tive  us  the  number  of  <""«• 

1 1  X  number  o»  spoiiaon,  " 

that  each  iponsor  mutt  attend,  or  the  namber  of  children  to  whom  heaitial  Ktm^ 
sponsor  every  year*  But  as  we  proceed  on  the  iuppositjon,  Ihul  only  oneef  IlietlfN 
ftpontors  lakes  the  baptized  child  under  hi»  or  hermorr  rtno^.,.i  ^irpcrinteiidcoee.tfM* 

third  of  the  last  found  number,  or  ^"^"^^^^  f  ''^  ^.^  be  the  nofl^ 

33  X  number  of    ,     ., ..  . 
of  children  brouRbt  every  successive  year  under  the  speciaJ  iuperiatendencvorci^ 
■j>oiiBor/*-'(p,  38.) 
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sliow  bow  the  two  formulae  may  he  made  use  of ;  and  nothing  is  easier 
than  to  apply  the  calculations  we  have  made  with  reference  to  the 
above  parish  to  any  other  in  the  kingdom.  The  gi'eat  value  of  the 
formulas  i^,  that  they  enable  any  clergyman  to  form  a  judgment  as  to 
the  means  he  has  in  his  power  for  undertakmg  this  labour  of  love. — 
(|>p.  40 — i4.) 

"The  foUowing  table  gives  the  number  of  spon^jors  that  would  be 
necessary  in  nine  parishes  of  different  amounts  of  population^  lu  order 
that  the  number  of  children  under  the  care  of  each  might  never  be 
likely  to  exceed  30,  25,  20,  &c.,  as  might  be  determined. 


i 


Necetrary  autnlier  of  Spoasofi,  In  ortler  thml  tlie  tiiiiii> 
-  tier  of  cklldnen  under  the  csft  of  tftch  miy  lutret  tx- 


m\^    w  \  i%\  u    u 


7  Chitdren, 


ISpworth^  Lincoln    ...... 

Hftigh  CbapeL  Lftncatthire 

.   XUojju^  ComwaU   

Ctaphiun,  Surrey ........ 

j^^Hnm*  Lftoicasbini    . « ■  • 


1,735 
3,7»5 
G,072 
9.1»58 
18,006 
U,742 


4 

7 

U 

•10 

12 

(J7 

111 

30Q 

880 


9 
16 
23 
60 
81 
133 
210 

4ca 


7 

Vl\ 

n\ 


8 
Iff 

ao 

091  83 
112  1 13d 
181 i  2^1 

d79Uia|772 


0 

II I 

23  i 
20  I 
02 

101 

IftO  ' 


io 

18 

38 

49 

lOi 

m* 

277 
mi 


n 

21 

oo 

138 
22iS 

1.2S7 


17  SpOQAOCS. 

Si 

17« 

280 

471 

857 

IfiH 


•'There  is/*  observes  the  author,  *' perhaps,  no  spot  in  England 
where  the  difficulty  of  applying  the  described  principle  would  be  greater 
than  in  the  last  parish  but  one  of  the  above  list ;  and  yet  what  are  three 
or  four  hundred  out  of  eighteen  thousand  ?*' — (pp»  8C — 88.)  For,  as 
the  above  table  shows,  if  in  a  population  of  18|Q(iO  there  were  only  400 
communicants  willing  to  become  sponsors,  the  number  of  children 
nnder  the  care  of  each  would  never  exceed  15.  "  Let  these  considera- 
tiocis/'  he  adds^  "  stir  us  up  at  least  to  an  active  inquiry  iuto  the  re- 
sources we  possess  for  carrying  out  this  object.  If  they  were  to  lead 
us  to  nothing  further  than  a  dHigent  examination  into  the  number,  the 
zeal,  the  spiritual  attainments,  and  the  practical  piety  of  our  communi- 
cants, they  would  confer  a  most  important  benefit  on  the  established 
church.*' — (p.  88.) 

The  author  makes  some  remarks  upon  tlie  number  of  godchildren 
that  a  sponsor  might,  without  extravagance,  hold  himself  adequate  to 
have  at  any  one  time  under  his  care  ;  and  also  suggests  various  exjie- 
dients  that  might  be  adopted  for  setting  the  machinery  of  the  proposed 
plan  in  motion.  Another  paper,  giving  the  substance  of  these  sugges- 
A  and  remarks,  will  conclude  our  notice  of  his  work. 


[ 


THE  SEPARATE  SUM  SYSTEM. 


,  SiK, — In  my  former  paper  on  Arithmetic,  which  you  did  me  the 
Itonour  to  insert  in  your  Journal^  T  confined  myself  strictly  to  an  expla- 
the  Separate  Sum  System,  carefully  avoiding  any  digression 
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which  might  draw  your  readers'  attentioxi  from  the  stihj^cU  I  desired  tn 
explain/viz.t  the  nature  of  the  system,  and  the  method  of  applyiog  it  ■ 

I  will  now,  with  your  permissiau,  lay  a  few  abservatiojis  before  thenl 
on  the  same  subject ;  but  not  so  exclusively  explanatory.  AcaoD^  ' 
these  remarks,  the  query  from  youreelf  claim*  precedence.  Allow  me 
to  tmswer,  that  when  a  child  has  acquired  a  habit  of  coanttng  by  tb»^ 
aid  of  his  fingers,  it  is  long  before  he  leaves  it  oflT;  some  ncTer  lio*  Omfl 
motive,  then,  for  preventing  them  from  using  the  aAsbtance  of  objecta«i 
in  learning  the  first  rules  of  arithmetic,  is  to  hinder  them  from  acquij- 1 
ing  a  habit  which  would  materiaiiy  impede  their  future  progr^fs.  HtiC 
there  is  another  motive;  the  principal  object  in  the  first  cases  of  m^h 
rule,  is  to  fix  the  dilTerent  tables  firmly  on  the  memory  of  the  <^U|^^| 
may  be  inferred  from  the  statement  in  the  former  paper,  that  al^^^l 
they  were  allowed  the  free  use  of  tables  when  working  the  sumy^ 
they  were  not  to  be  advanced  to  a  higher  case  till  tiiey  could  ^^^ft 
the  lower  with  facility  without  their  aid.  Now  if  they  were  perinittdH 
to  use  their  fingers,  the  tables  would  not  be  learned,  and  the  object  M 
making  the  lower  cases  defeated.  M 

As  it  would  be  a  ver}'  vain  and  foolish  thing  to  Lma^ne  that  in&trofiH 
tors  will  dis^caid  their  methods  of  teaching,  and  adopt  othei«*  wtthofl 
substantial  reasons  for  believing,  that  the  superseding  method  is  so  oufl 
superior  to  their  own  as  to  ju&tify  and  demand  the  change ;  it  is  nec€M 
sary  for  me«  before  I  can  expect  any  to  adopt  my  plans,  to  explain  ufl 
points  in  which  1  conceive  the  superiority  of  the  separate  sum  sy&ted 
consists. 

The  pleasure  it  affords  the  children,  particularly  the  younger  ones* 
is  an  important  feature  in  this  system ;  for  stirely  no  one  will  deny  l' 
the  methods  being  equal  in  other  respects,  the  children  will 
quicker  progress  when  the  method  is  one  they  like,  than  they  will  wb 
the  system  fails  to  excite  their  interest.  Does  any  one  object,  that  I 
systems  at  present  iu  use  do  excite  such  feelings  in  the  children  ? 
answer  is,  that  in  the  upper  classes,  w*ith  a  competent  teacher,  they  j 
but  look  at  the  children  in  the  lower  classes,  when  ciphering  undc 
boy  teacher,  and  observe  whether  the  lesson  affords  them  pleasure  i 
abtorbs  their  attention.  Perhajjs  5-ome  of  your  readers  may  rep 
•'The  pleasure  they  take  in  your  method  is  owing  to  its  novelty*  i 
would  soon  wear  off,**  This  is  a  mistake.  1  have  tried  the  sysia 
sufficiently  to  know,  that  the  children  do  not  get  tired  of  it,  nor  exliU 
any  of  that  li^tle-^sness  which  we  so  often  see  among  children  who  aJC 
ciphering,  all  the  class  in  the  same  sum.  But  the  system  must  be  [ 
pcrly  administered,  or  this,  as  well  as  all  otlier  advantages,  will  vanij 
I'hus,  if  a  child  be  advanced  into  a  case  or  rule  for  which  he  is  not  f^ 
prepared  by  properly  going  through  the  preceding  cases ;  or  if  the  assij 
ance  he  needs  is  not  promptly  rendered,  he  will  get  careless  and  ind 
rent,  and  will  not  exert  himself  for  the  remainder  of  the  lesson. 

One  cause  of  the  listlessuess  of  which  I  have  spoken  is,  that  eofl 
boys  in  the  class  are  further  advanced  than  the  others  ;  and  they  iq 
gine  that  the  sum  is  given  out*  not  for  their  instiuction,  but  for  tlK 
whom  they  consider  so  far  behind  themselves,  and  this  opinion  mitstj 
f'ome  extent,  b<;  correct.     I  think  it  will  be  generally  found,  that! 
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ne- fourth  will  be  in  ad^iince  of  the  medium,  and  another 
ebind  it  ;  and  this  id  especially  the  case  m  here  the  cliil- 
ilren  are  arranged  according  to  their  attainments  in  reading  and  gene 
ral  information.     Teachers  of  British  schools,  as  is  well  known,  endeaji 
Tour  to  meet  this  difficult)"  by  making  the  ciphering  class  distinct  from 
]je  reading  class ;  and  by  making  the  clas-ses  smaller,  and  consequentlj 
acreasing    their  number.      With  the  unsoundness   of  this  expedient^ 
rticularly  the  latter  part,  your  readers  must  be  well  acquainted.    Th« 
separate  sum  system,  however,  effectually  cures  the  evil ;    for  if  eacKl 
'  >y  in  a  cla-^s,  however  large,  belonged  to  a  case  or  rule  different  froa^j 
the  others,  there  would  be  no  ditficulty  in  suiting  them,  each  witJlf 
fis  pn«jjer  case ;  because  the  hearer  can  hear  three  boys  in  three  diffe* 
ent  cases,  almost  as  easily  as  one. 

Another  great  advantage  consists  in  the  rapidity  and  correctness  with  i 
rhich  children  perform  the  various  operations  of  arithmetic  ;    and  tli^J 
"bort  time,  comparatively  speaking,  in  which  they  acquire  this  facibty^l 
Several  causes  combine  to  produce  this  effect;  first,  tlie  gradual  devc-i 
Opment  of  the  rules ;    next*  the  readiness  with  which  the  children  are! 
ed  to  work  one  case,  before  they  are  advanced  to  another,  thu 
jpng  them  "  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  that  well  /*  next,  the  cmuk-1 
rhich  the  system  creates.     Lest  1  should  he  misunderstood  in  thel 
pplication  of  the  word  emulation,  I  beg  to  observe,  that  by  it  I  meatn 
anxious  desire  to  work  the  greatest  number  of  sums,  but  by  fair  ancf  1 
jitimate  exertion,  "witliout  attempting  to  obtain  any  unjust  advantagei-l 
■Qmetimes  it  means,  tbat  boys  who  have  been  too  short  a  time  in  the  J 
to  hope  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  list,  are  proud  and  happy  if  they  J 
Irork  three  or  four  sum©  more  in  the  present  lesson  than  they  did  in  thi 
eccding*     If  there  be  a  lurking  principle  of  evil  in  such  emulation^  ? 
IU9t  confess  my  inability  to  discover  it.     Another  cause  is  the  eage 
ation  which  the  children  pay  to  tireir  instructors,  when  the  latt 
ching  them  how  to  work  a  new  case  or  rule,  and  consequent 
Bess  with  which  they  acquire  the  necessary  information.     If  anyJJ 
l»ttl)t  tliie  eagerness  to  learn,  let  them  reflect  that  the  child  who  is  puCl 
a  new  ca^e  has  already  mastered  the  preceding  ones,  and  conse-J 
liently  has  the  remembrance  of  these  conquests  to  encourage  him  tdj 
jtruck  new  difficulties  with  vigour  and  perseverance ;    with  this  aim  hej 
ill  he  glad  to  avail  himself  of  all  the  assistance  he  can  obtain.     Be-* 
ie»,  it  is  probable  that  other  children  will  be  advanced  into  the  nev 
ae  at  tlie  same  time  with  himself,  and  the  hope  of  being  first  in  the 
bee  about  to  be  run,   or  the  fear  of  being  left  behind  will  be  another 
imalus  to  exertion, 
\  The  habit  of  steady  and  persevering  attention  to  one  object,  whicli 
iis  system  demands,  will  naturally  have  the  effect  of  fixing  their  minds 
horc  steadily  on  their  other  lessons  when  engaged  on  them. 
I  will  mention  as  another  advantage,  the  pleasure  it  affords  the  parents 
t  hear  their  Uith  oncs^  (as  I  know  by  experience  they  will),  talking  of 


•  trt  not  how  oJtcii  I  use  these  wards,  for  \  can  ecarcely  too  utitingly  impresa 
liimtlM  of  your  rcdderi,  that  it  1a  (or  MOe  ones,  for  children  irom  ftYe  to  suae 
r«gc^  tlmt  tills  method  U  cliieUy  intended. 
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the  titimber  of  sums  they  have  done,  slb  they  i^ill  call  it ;  not  that  thd| 
pay  mach  attention  to  the  children's  statements,  hut  they  will  rejoice  iB 
observe  thttt  their  children  are  fond  of  school.  This  may  not  he  ^^9 
pTDper  place  to  mention,  that  the  miister  who  has  thid  sys<teaiJ^^^| 
operation  in  his  school,  need  not  he  afraid  of  having  hi^  schofli^H 
moved  to  other  schools;  the  children  vho  have  heen  taught  on  uU 
system  ^*ill  have  a  decided  disrelish  for  other  methods.  V 

Another  important  feature  in  this  system  is,  that  the  teacher  can  g^| 
each  child  information  suited  to  his  peculiar  case»  without  intemipti^l 
the  studies  of  the  other  childreo.  In  a  class  of  from  twenty  to  thi^| 
pupils,  there  will  rarely  be  move  than  one  requiring  assistance  at  wf 
same  time. 

Some  teachers  to  whom  I  have  explained  the  plan,  have  ezpfcned 
their  belief  of  its  being  an  easy  method  for  the  master,  la  this  opinion 
1  do  not  concur :  it  may  indeed  leave  his  hands  more  at  liberty,  and  tlins 
allow  his  eyes,  those  most  necessary  organs  in  a  school,  larger  oppor* 
tuuities  for  exerting  their  influence ;  but,  like  all  other  systems*  it  i  ~ 
quires  the  most  vigilant  superiutendence  ;  without  this*  it  would  quic 
degenerate  into  the  fruitful  source  of  confusion »  noise,  petty  ; 
ties,  dbhonesty,  and  deceit.  But  under  the  watchful  eye  of  a  te 
who  has  that  complete  and  undisputed  control  of  his  school*  v^h 
every  competent  master  who  tempers  firmness  with  discretion  to 
management  can  most  certainly  acquire,  unless  improperly  interfe] 
with  by  the  managers,  this  system  will  produce  the  advantages  II 
described*  without  causing  the  master  greater  anxiety  or  more  labour 
than  other  systems. 

As  masters  who  have  at  heart,  the  welfare  of  the  children  commit' 
ted  to  their  care  are  naturally  desirous  to  seize  every  favourable  ojh 
portunity  to  ira])ress  upon  them  some  useful  lesson,  they  would 
course  be  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  any  fit  circumstance  which  J 
occur  during  ciphering  time.  For  instance,  a  master  might  observe  i 
hearer,  bj  accident  or  design,  give  two  sums  inf^tead  of  one  to  a  bo; ; 
should  he  return  one,  the  master  would  commend  him  for  his  just  snd 
praiseworthy  conduct,  by  telling  him  that  it  caused  liim  much  pleasurt 
to  find  that  he  was  so  honest,  and  had  such  proper  spirit  as  to  reject  an 
unfair  advantage.  He  might  then,  for  the  instruction  of  the  rest  of  iht 
class,  inquire  his  reasons  for  refusing  to  profit  by  the  opportunitf- 
These  ought  to  be,  a  fear  and  dislike  of  doing  wTong,  and  because  the 
accepting  it  might  be  a  real  disadvantage ;  for  if  he  could  have  suibs 
given  him  without  working  them,  he  would  probably  become  idleiiui 
careless  ;  and  then,  should  he  be  advanced  to  another  case  on  the  J 
of  the  number  marked  against  his  name  on  the  list,  it  would  quickly] 
found  that  he  was  totally  unfit  for  it,  and  he  would  have  to  suffer  l' 
disgrace  of  being  put  back  to  the  lower  case  again.  When  reasons  su 
as  these  are  laid  before  young  children,  in  language  they  can  cle 
comprehend,  they  are  not,  in  general,  slow  to  petceive,  and  act  on 
conviction,  that  it  is  their  duty  and  interest  "  to  be  true  and  just"  1 
their  ciphering.  And  might  not  such  a  salutary  conviction  have  so4 
beneficial  eflfect  *'  in  all  their  dealings?"  On  the  other  hand.  flhoaL_ 
the  child  attempt  to  secure  the  advantage  which  the  accepting  two  sumi 
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of  one,  apparently  offertKl, — a  course,  I  nm  afraid »  too  many 
m*ould  be  likely  to  follow,  at  least  until  they  were  convinced  of  itsi  fool- 
ifbness,^ — the  master  would  show  him  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct, 
by  bidding  him  consider  how  such  unfair  proceedings  are  regarded  by 
Him  whose  eye  is  on  us  at  all  times.  He  mio^ht  ask  him  if  he  would 
not  consider  such  conduct  in  another  as  cowardly  and  dishonest ;  and  he 
might  farther  question  him  as  to  which  he  thought  was  the  best  ci- 
pherer, the  boy  who  had  only  twelve  or  fourteen  sums,  but  had  worked 
them  all  fairly,  or  he  who  had  twenty,  but  had  worked  only  eight  or 
ten.  If  this  method  were  adopted,  the  chiJd  would  rarely  be  guilty  of 
a  similar  offence  a  second  time.  The  best  time  to  make  these  observa- 
tions is  after  they  Imve  tinished  ciphering,  when  all  the  class  may  profit 
by  them  ;  for  it  is  a  di^cult  matter  to  draw  their  attention  from  the  suma 

Bog  the  lesson. 
do  not  profess  to  have  anything  new  to  offer  on  the  theory  of  arith- 
ic*  No  doubt  it  is  verj^  necessary  and  important  that  the  children 
sbould  be  taught  the  reason  and  use  of  what  they  are  doing  ;  but  do  not 
many  persons  misapply  much  valuable  time  in  attempting  to  explain  tlie 
reasons  for  operations  which  the  children  are  unable  to  perform  ?  If 
they  cannot  do  it,  there  surely  can  be  little  or  no  use  in  telling  them 
i^jr  it  is  done ;  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  they  will  understand 
V  explanations,  or  be  interested  hy  them,  1  never  think  of  saying 
"  "ag  of  the  reason  for  the  operation  in  addition,  until  the  child  can 
rk  "ease  fourth"  of  that  rule  tolerably  quick;  and  so  of  the  other 
rales. 

I  will  here  mention,  what,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  have  stated  before, 
that  the  names  of  the  figures  are  taught  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
alphabet,  as  described  in  your  last  number  ;  and  that  for  teaching  the 
children  to  make  figures,  I  employ  a  set  of  papers  with  six  figures  on 
each  ;  in  using  the  latter,  two  assistants  are  necessary,  the  same  as  in 
teoching  the  alphabet ;  the  duty  of  the  teacher  is  to  guide  the  hand  of 
the  learner  while  making  the  figures.     The  learners  read  the  figures  to 

» hearer  from  the  slate,  and  not  from  the  paper, 
ilthough  1  cannot  speak  with  certainty  of  the  time  children  will  take 
aaster  all  the  cases  I  enumerated  in  the  former  paper ;  still  I  have 
good  reasons  for  believing,  that  in  general  those  who  begin  at  about  six 
years  of  age,  will  have  accomplished  the  task  by  the  time  they  have 
completed  their  ninth  year  ;  some  considerably  before. 

Few*,  1  imagine,  will  deny,  that  when  these  cases  have  been  gone 
J  through  in  the  manner  I  propose,  the  real  ditficuities  of  arithmetic  will 
have  been  overcome :  all  that  they  will  afterwards  require  will  be  expH- 
J  cit  and  intelhgible  rules ;  these.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  still  desiderata  in 
^B^  on  arithmetic.  Writers  on  the  subject  generally  appear  more 
j^PhroQS  to  give  the  reasons  for  the  rules  in  algebraic  formulee,  which 
^SS  one  reader  in  fifty  understands,  than  they  are  to  impart  perspicuity 
to  the  rule  itself. 

When  the  children  have  passed  through  the  coses  just  mentioned,  I 
could  put  them  to  cipher  one  half  hour  a  day.  from  a  guide,  taking  care 
;  it  should  be  one  without  answers  to  the  questions  ;  the  question  with 
[  answer,  but  not  the  work«  should  be  entered  in  a  book ;  this  would 
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l«e  'A  nseful  exercise  in  uritinsr,  and  somethiDg  for  them  to  take  borne 
:o  their  parents.  They  should  connnewce  with  the  first  rules  of  aiith- 
luetic,  r.'.e  oi'l-j  hail  Lour  they  would  cipher  in  other  sets  of  separate 
»u!iis.  which  I  t^are  prepared,  viz.,  four  of  reduction,  one  of  ample  and 
one  ot  compound  proportion,  four  of  duodecimals,  &c. 

Vour  obedient  servant, 

CUrkrdtre::.  Thos.  Jbffeit. 


Rev.  Sib, — Ftnnit  me.  through  the  columns  of  your  useful  Journal,  to 
rec^ommcni  the  **  ^«:jar.ite  Sum  System,*  of  Mr.  Jeffrey,  described  in 
your  November  number. 

I  have  partially  adopted  it  in  my  own  school,  having  been  made  ac- 
t;u:ticted  \«i:h  it  by  him  whilst  at  the  **  Training  Institution  ;"  there  is 
r.o  rtason,  however,  why  it  should  exclude  the  usual  method  for  the  por- 
}v>5r>  o:  explanation,  illustration.  &c.  I  think  the  class  might  be  more 
elective  !y  instructed  in  the  mode  of  working  the  various  rules  from  the 
sl^tc  or  l.lack  board.  I  also  differ  from  my  friend  with  respect  to  al- 
Icwin^  the  children  to  use  their  fingers  in  computing.  I  should  by  all 
mc&r.s  encourage  this,  without  the  use  of  tables  for  addition  and  sob- 
traction,  multiplication,  &c.  The  children  in  my  own  school  proride 
th;:ms<:vis  with  small  **  table  books.'*  thus  doing  away  with  the  trouble 
of  constructing  tables  for  them. 

I  write  my  **  answers*'  on  stiff"  card-board,  the  same  size  as  one  of 
the  sur.;s.  on  both  sides,  and  tie  them  all  together  with  a  red  tape,  or 
\\  r.i'/  tV.t'.:!.  s.f.,  a  set,  in  a  striji  of  j^rchment  of  a  proper  size  previously. 

To  tv.ch  &r!tLr.;ttic  wtll  is  an  object  of  much  importance;  it  is  a 
crc..:  i:i.:.u'^vmc-.:t  f.^  poreiits  to  send  their  children. 

I  XAjx^  Mr.  Jt5rey  will  be  able  to  induce  others  to  try  his  system, 
ih^t.  :'.ia:iy  jo;;"i:r*c,  the  sums  might  be  printed,  to  save  the  time  and 
t  Tv  v/.  Ic  o f  c  opy i n ^ . 

I  am.  Rev.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Kitcftc-i.  R.  Flotd. 


LONG  TIME  TABI-ES  FOR  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

11/7::  A   '  :i W  T'»  THE  .V.I.N  m.'-S  TL'ACHI.\9;  EACH  CLASS  IS  TCRS 

Ms.  EniToa, — One  of  the  most  useful  features  of  your  Journal  is  tbe 
rtaiiy  and  kind  admission  pvcn  to  the  practical  suggestions  of  meB 
en^gcd  in  the  arduous  business  of  education.  These  suggestions,  for 
the  most  part  indiviiiuaily  of  great  importance,  are  in  their  accumulated 
mass,  of  the  most  sterling  advantage  to  the  schoolmaster,  who,  in  doW 
apjireciuting  them,  and  in  carrying  them  out,  takes  the  surest  way  to 
invest  his  own  plans  with  success.  With  a  view  of  contributing  a  miK 
to  this  department  uf  your  publication.  I  request  the  insertion  of  tbe 
sulij«iiiK(I. 
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In  your  number  for  February  last  are  inserted  some  time  tables  for 
utioniU  schools.  In  these,  and  in  many  others  with  which  1  am  ac- 
Ltnted,  there  appear  to  me  to  be  two  very  gerious,  even  radical  de- 
it — 1st,  the  time  generally  allotted  to  a  lesson  ta  too  limited  for 
bat  lesson,  either  to  be  well  taught,  or  well  learned ;  and,  2ud,  each 
fty's  lessons  being  similarly  arranged,  they  only  admit  of  the  master's 
eneral  superintendence^  and  not  of  his  regular  and  systematic  teaching  i 
'  all  the  classes  at  proper  times. 

The  first  of  these  defects  w,  doubtless,  the  chief  cause  of  the  want  of 
access  in  some  schools,  and  obstructs  the  attainment  of  complete  sue- 
in  others,  wliere  the  indomitable  energy  and  incessant  application  ^ 
the  master  surmount  in  part  the  difficulty.     It  is  erroneous  to  sup-  I 
3se  that  these  extremely  short  lessons,  and  tlie  rapid,  incessant  change  \ 
am  one  to  another,  are  necessary  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  the  scho-  ' 
On  the  contrary,  1  have  found  them  to  be  quite  opposed  to  the 
i>8tering  of  this  feeling.     Generally,  the  minds  of  children  need  time 
be  well  instructed  ;  and,  if  the  time  allowed  be  too  little,  the  lessons 
iiust  necessarily  be  very  imperfectly  attained.    Being  blamed  for  having 
Dmplished  too  little,  the  scholars  become  disheartened,  and  weary  of 
ktcropting  to  do  what,  in  fact,  the  shortness  of  the  period  prevents  their 
tting  thoroughly.     Besides.  "  a  thing  well  done."  says  an  old  adage, 
[is  twice  done;  ill  done,  not  done  at  aU."     Then,  the  additional  time 
h^U  and  noise  made  in  so  many  changes  of  lessons ;  and  the  small  j 
ape,  considering  the  number  of  classes,  given  to  the  master's  actual 
flperintendence,  are  all  reasons,  and  strong  ones,  against  the  short*time 
bles. 

,  The  constant  teaching,  the  stated  and  systematic  examination  of  each 
by  the  master,  in  sufficiently  prolotiged  periods,  and  this  only. 
1  ensure  success.    It  is  possible  so  to  arrange  the  time  tables,  as  that 
very  kind  of  lesson  shall  have  its  proper  time  assigned^  according  to 
relative  importance ;  and  that  the  master  may  direct  his  exertions 
equalized  periods  to  the  teaching  each  class,  and  each  lesson.     Ki- 
ndly coniining  himself  to  such  a  system,  the  master  enforces  by  ex- 
ople,  as  well  as  precept,  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  school,  and  i 
is  is  no  slight  matter.     And,  on  the  one  hand,  while  he  teaches  a 
class,  he  also  examines  it;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  each  class,  knowing 
hat  its  progress  in  every  respect  must  necessarily  come  under  his 
jular  cognizance,  is  rendered  anxious  to  prepare  for  such  examina- 
t>n.     The  firmest  hold  over  the  boys  is  thus  given  to  the  master,  and 

nded  to  the  monitors.     He  is,  by  this  regulation,  able  to  commend  ! 
rbatever  he  deems   worthy,  and   to   correct  firmly,  but  temperately, 
whatever  may  be  wrong,  in  teacher  or  boy.     In  sliort,  he  becomes  in 
isth^  by  this  simple  arrangement,  the  focus  whence  radiate  the  life 
|d  aetivity.  the  order  and  success  of  his  schooL 

['¥rould   be  easy.  Sir,  to  point  out  many  evils  resulting  from  the 

'.  plan  ;  but,  in  my  present  communication,  I  must  pass  to  the 

rh.      I  do  not  pretend    to  offer  them  as 

ley  will  be  allowed  to  evince  an  anxioQS 

i  tbw  ittdL>»t4?('*  labuurs  less  irksome  and  more  elFective  ; — 
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CLASS  1. 


J^itfWMltL 


IV  •  V  I>  1  •  V  11  11  V  li  U  to  3|     .     Si  lo  H         ^  *»  4 


C*jart»  !•>.■«&.»  x«iiup         **««=»!*▼        Ciphering         Wrilaig 


CLASS  2. 


IV         *  to  1«  10  to  11  11  to  IS     .     1|  to  1|  ;     ^  to  9i         $1  » 4i 

M».         C«iKti      J  Rrm'nt  Dktoaoo  Wxung  i    C^linii«      "^aSkT* 

_  Is;       ^^ 

,a-«j.^     .  ^n.^  Dxtoiioo  ^*=^  :     Spdliag     .      ^■**^ 

Si*iL=:r  «raX.TX  *-'.-^«=«  tspSr.^-           ^^^^^           ^^^^^^^ 

Effci-..:  Aai  «--;--.          .^  -j, Rcl:rx<u  In-    Rodinc  and    Dictan-ettd 

^>£:-l=J  •       ^  sCAt:.>o           b^tti^ing            Tib** 


CLASS  3. 


Dtv.         y  V  10      '      1--W  11  U  v>  li  \\  lo  34  2i  u.  Si  %\  I..  4j 

^r«d.    K«iir.ca:.i    Reliz:.^*  I2-        ^Vr-^-,  C-t^^Tit       R^i^ss  ^ad    Wr.saf  Rd. 


TH-  ^r^z      ,      Rrad::;^  Cijt.riiu:        R^*^\r' *^^     R^hcr^In-      Wnnaz^d 

Fr.      •  R-iifioGs  Ia«rK-t>io       Gfixr^  Exazu-        Rir«d:ai:  As-i        „-  ...  ,    ,     . 

to  i  post  10  niioo  Si»:iinc  ^nsi^  1  :iib.n.T» 
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^^B 

CLASS  4. 

1 

Jfontny. 

j^ftntoQtu 

1 

OtolO 

10  to  11 

11  loia 

Iitii2i 

fJtnS* 

H^H 

Edi^oiiilii. 
•UTiction 

Beoiiinf  aud 

WriJing 

Writing 

Reading  and 
Sfjdiing 

Ciphering  wnd 
!        Table* 

■«*  -^ 

WrtHag 

R«ftdlM«od 
Spenbg 

Hdigiouf  lo- 
6tru<nioi] 

Beading 

Ciphering 

Spdling  kmd 

f^ 

RekU&guid 

Writing 

Rdigimwln^ 
stmclioQ 

Writing 

CipJMoing 

Beading 

ti. 

Wriling 

Beading 

Brading 

Ciphfring 

Writing 

», 

tt»|  pftst  10 

Writing 

Writing 

Reading 

Beligimia  In. 
uLruciiun 

1 

CLASS 

5. 

1 

Afcrmin^. 

Afternoon, 

>*y 

0  U>  10 

ID  to  11 

U  to   13 

HtoSi 

nto8| 

Ht»  <t 

o. 

Eeii^oua  In- 
Ktructj<.>a 

Rcoiiiug  imd 
Spelling 

WriUng 

Writing 

Reailing 

Ciphc^Hng  juid 
Spelling 

WriUng 

Reading 

Keligioti*  lu- 
»truLtj<in 

WMlin^ 

Beading 

TftUea 

Writing 

Reading 

Rdigiuiw  ln- 
slfuetioQ 

ClpheriiM 

Beading 

Religions  In- 
slruclioo 

Biding 

Writing 

Reltglous  III- 
Atruction 

Writing 

Ei-ading     1 

Bel.  ln»tn«ft. 
und  J^iblcfi 

to  J  past  10 

Writing 

Ciphering 

Bending 

R«li|riuu»  la. 
Alniclion 

CLASS  i 

i« 

Mondng, 

AJtemom. 

%  1     0  «<»^io 

10  to  11 

11  to  13 

n  to  %k 

nx^H 

alloU 

•• 

Wiitjug 

Raiding 

Religions  In- 
sLfuctioti 

Writing 

Rifling     j 

Religious  la. 
atfttction 

a. 

Do. 

Do.          i 

D« 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

M. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

1 

Do. 

Do, 

B.». 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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Morning. 
Day. 


MASTER'S  TIME.SCHEME. 


9  9}  10.  lOi  11  I  111  \\ 
to  Ui  to  '  to  '  to  to  to 
»J      10    lOj     11  'mt  12       a 


4/^4 


S  :  ii  1  S      Si     4 
to     to      b>     tk>     to 


I 


"'-^t^^ [I't^fi    2   li  .,  t    1 


I  5  II 

I 

I 


Writing  Dar    . . 
Tuesday 


CiphfriofT  I>«7. 


;l 


i;uui 


Grammar,  Geography,  8i>eU  | 
ing,  and  MiMc«Ilancoua  ....1.5 


Thursday 


KL'ligifHU  Inxtructinii  and  Ex-  \ 

aminatiun \ 

rrtday i 


fakteiid 
.1,-iA 

4,5,6, 


4      3 


S     !4   5'^'=*^4 


I 

6  I  6,0 


I      General 
I  Examination. 


I 


I       2 

1 


There  will  be  do  difficulty  in  understanding  the  several  class  tables; 
but  the  master's  scheme  may  require  some  slight  explanadon.  In 
column  one,  (headed  9  to  9^,  9^  to  10)  and  opposite  Tuesday  is  the 
figure  1.  This  indicates  that  the  master  must  be  engaged  w\\h  the 
Ist  class  from  9  o'clock  till  10  on  the  Tuesday ;  and,  on  referring  to  the 
Ist  class  table,  it  is  found  to  be  a  reading  lesson.  In  the  master's 
scheme,  for  the  same  day,  and  in  the  next  column  (10  to  11)  are  the 
figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  superscribed  superintend;  this  shows  that  on  die 
"  writing-day "  the  master  has  to  superintend  the  first  four  clssses 
during  the  whole  time  they  write.  Proceeding  to  the  next  column  for 
Tuesday  (11  to  11  J)  we  find  5  inserted  therein;  this  directs  the  master 
to  the  5th  class,  and  the  next  column  to  the  6th. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  recommend  the  master  to  select  a  situation  in 
hi.s  schoolroom,  to  bring  the  several  classes  to,  when  their  time  for  re- 
ceiving instruction  from  himself  arrives ;  and  from  whence  his  eye  can 
command  a  view  of  the  whole  school.  Thus  he  may  superintend  the 
whole,  while  he  is  actively  engaged  in  instructing  a  part.  I  would  also 
recommend  the  appointment  of  a  monitor  of  the  school,  whose  business, ' 
every  half  hour,  shall  be  to  go  round  to  the  classes,  observe  whether 
they  are  working  strictly  by  the  time  tables,  and  to  report  u|^n  the  for- 
mation of  the  classes,  their  order,  or  disorder,  whenever  requisite. 

I  am,  Mr.  Editor,  Yours  truly, 
St,  Markka  Schools,  Hull.  Jambs  Goring. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  ENGLISH  POSSESSIVE  CASE  IN 

NOUNS. 

Onb  of  our  most  distinguished  living  grammarians  states,  in  his  work 
on  Etymology  and  Syntax,  that  **  to  form  the  genitive  plural,  we 
annex  the  a])ostro])he  without  the  letter  *,  as  eagles*  wings.     The  geni- 
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'•five  sin^lar  of  oouns  tenninating  in  s,  ia  formed  in  the  same  manner, 
a^  righteousness'  sake/' 

From  this  I  infer  that,  as  the  apostrophe  in  the  latter  expression  de- 
notes the  absence  of  another  s^  omitted  hy  reason  of  its  causing  too 
I  much  of  a  hissing  sound  ;  so,  in  the  former  example*  another  s  after  the 
apostrophe  is  omitted  for  the  same  reason.  Now  I  take  leave  to  differ 
from  this  opinion,  and  beg  a  Bhort  space  ta  endeavour  to  fortify  my  po- 

I  sitioQ. 

The  English  language  is  the  form  which,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  the 
'  Aoglo^ Saxon  has  finally  assumed  hy  the  gradual  variation  and  rejection 
of  its  inflexions.  In  the  substantive^  the  only  case  retained  was  the  ge^^ 
aitive  in  is  or  ey,  la  the  plural,  all  the  inflexions  were  ultimately  drop- 
ped, the  three  cases  (improperly  so  called),  being  written  in  the  same 
way  as  the  nominative  plural,  which  wa»  generally  the  same  as  the  ge- 
aitive  siagular. 

To  give  a  few  instances  : — 

Tha   halige  fant  w^ater  is  gelic  odhri/m   waeterwm  (dat.)    ac  dhaea 

II  balgan  gastes  miht  dhurh  sacerda  (gen.)  bletsunge.     (llie  holy  font 
water  is  like  (to)  other  waters;   but  the  Holy  Ghost's  power*  through 

^^  priests'  blessing.) — Alfrics  Paschal  Homilif, 

^■Ind  ibei  vreren  glad  in  the  werkis  of  her  hondis, — Wydiffe, 

^^Por  drunkenness  is  very  sepulture 

Of  mannes  wit. — Chaucer, 

They  extol  their  masses  farre  above  ChrUtes  passion, — Cranmer, 
^^Tbe  qucnes  kindred  and  the  hinges  blood. — Sir  Thomas  More. 
^B^nd  there  is  grete  melodie  of  nungehs  songe, 
^^And  their  is  preysing  him  (them)  among. — Richard  Roiie. 

7* he  hymnis  consecrat  of  hvis  use. — James  I. 

Winter  is  wome  that  was  the  floures  bale. — Earl  of  Surrejf. 

This  is  the  fruit*  when  princes  take  all  their  sulfjectes  thingcs  as  their 
own.  *  *  The  princes  watch e  ought  to  defciid  the  poor  mannes  house, 
his  labour  the  subjectes  ea*e  *  *.^John  Pagnet  (Bishop  of  IVinvitcster^ 

And  sing  of  knights  and  ladies  gentle  deeds. — Spenser. 

Think  not  the  erectncss  of  mans  stature  a  sufficient  distinction  of 
^m.  from  brutes. — StilHngfleel, 
^^Bi^eigh  the  men*s  wits  against  the  ladies  hairs. — Pope. 

These  examples  are  taken  at  random,  and  fairly  represent  the  ordi- 
nary use  of  the  writers  from  whom  they  are  quoted,  though  many  instan^ 
ces  of  the  s'  may  be  observed,  especially  in  those  authors  who  are  nearer 
to  our  own  times.  From  these  instances,  then,  I  think  we  are  fairly 
entitled  to  conclude,  that  the  apostrophe  in  the  singular  is  a  mark  of 
elision  denoting  the  omisjsion  of  the  e  or  i  of  the  iSaxon  genitive  ;  and 
tliat  this  is  the  ort/y  case  (properly  so  called),  in  our  present  English 
nouns.  The  possessive  plural  in  our  early  English  or  Saxon,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  first  quotation  above,  ended  in  a  or  ena ;  and,  after  the 
final  rejection  of  the  a  of  the  genitive  and  wm  of  the  dative,  was  written 


X2  SiB-sn-^SBL 


s^^    :r    re    b'tar    '   — r-a       ir  ?«d 


IT?  zix  !:▼ 


..Ti^.-u  :.T.     i,'  *— .-  -<j 


-  *-       •- .     .. . 


*'"•«•■**••*     .»        — ■- fc."   :Hi. 


IfOttCKS    or    BOOff^. 

/  hig  of  Youth  in  Schools,     At  the  wtne  time  he  an- 

ii  tn,  should  the  anticipatious  of  its  promoters  be  re- 

alijted,  of  following  np  the  volume  with  two  others.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  present  volume  having  appeared  originally  in  our  own  pages,  we 
tcarcely  like  to  aay  what  we  think  of  it;  there  can,  however,  be  no 
liarm  m  our  stating,  that  these  essays  are  the  result  of  long  and 
thoughtful  experience,  the  greater  part  of  the  author's  life  (more  than 
twenty  years)  having  been  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  the  rising  genera- 
>n,  in  a  sphere,  too,  perhaps  best  adapted  for  the  gaining  of  sound 
Iperience— the  principalship  of  a  select  boarding  school.  It  is  some^ 
ing  to  Bay  in  favour  of  this  unpretending  volame,  that  it  contains 
^tbing  which  has  not  been  tested  by  experience  and  sanctioned  by  sue* 
The  subjects  of  the  essays  are  as  follows: — {\,)  On  First  Im- 
ssions.  (2,)  On  the  Order  \i\  which  the  Mental  Faculties  unfold 
bemselves,  (3.)  On  the  Early  Formation  of  Studious  Habits*  (4.) 
>a  Facilitating  Youthful  Studies.  (5.)  On  the  Means  of  Exciting 
Diligence  in  Study.  (G.)  On  Familiar  Lectures  in  connection  with  the 
Interrogative  System  of  Instruction.  (7.)  On EHscrimination  of  Cha- 
lactcr.  (8.)  Hints  for  a  Practical  Method  of  Teaching  Elocution  in 
lools.  (9,)  On  the  Means  of  Promoting  Quietness  in  Schools* 
an  Appendix,  containing  two  pap4jrs  in  Defence  of  Emulation  as 
'^  means  of  exciting  Diligence  in  Study.  We  look  forward  with  consi- 
lerable  interest  to  the  appearance  of  the  other  two  vohimes  promised 
the  preface,  one  on  the  Moral,  and  the  other  on  the  Physical  Educa- 
of  V'outh. 


rty  Chants,  Selected  from  the  Best  Composers ;  Arranged  for  Four 
Voices,  with  an  Accompamment  for  the  Organ  and  Pianoforte,  Imne- 
rial  8vo.     Haraiiton  6i  Co,  ^ 

NT  effort,  however  humble,  that  tends  to  the  improireinent  of  congre- 
g&Cional  singing,  is  worthy  of  encouragement.  Tliere  are,  however, 
special  reasons  for  recommending  this  new  selection  to  the  favourable 
notice  of  our  readers : — 

(i,)  It  is  a  selection,  and  from  the  best  composers,  too.  e\*idently 
mode  with  the  single  aim  of  promoting  congregational  chanting  : 
there  is  not  one  original,  scarcely  one  very  modem  chant  in  the 
volume. 

(2.)  It  is  cheap  in  the  right  sense  of  the  word.     There  i9  nothing 

poor  about  it.     In  addition  to  the  thirty  chants  arranged  in  score  with 

an  accompaniment,  it  contains  the  canticles  of  the  Church  of  England  ; 

^W»d  all  for  one  shilling.     The  profits,  too,  will  be  applied  to  a  charita- 

^^^Be  purpose. 

^Kl  (3.)  Crreat  care  and  skill  have  been  employed  in  the  distribution  of 
^^■e  words  of  the  canticles,  the  syllables  being  displayed  in  a  manner 
^^huQ  enough  for  a  child  to  understand  at  a  glance.  There  is  a  short 
but  excellent  preface,  explaining  the  principle  upon  which  this  is  done, 
blending  the  syllabic  and  accented  systems,  so  as  to  avoid  the  extremes 
of  either.  We  shall  be  pardoned  for  borrowing  the  following  quotation 
the  Rev.  J.  J  ebb 'a  Choral  Service  of  the  Church  of  England: — 


TLT     T 


:2TL  -1-ii   zut  n^.^xr^  ZL  1^*5    Ir^t  T«rt  oortt  re  be  upcn 
?— i^-iixi-r     n  iiii  «!!--;cti  T«r:  "^r^c  tae  last  £ve  :  a*  in  tl^ 


ir'-xf.-  -■  O.*:.'    .*'• 


:?  jrc-:  !e 


EXTRACTS    FROM    CHAHeFSc. 


«r 


Crf^'trarU  from  (f {yargf^. 


bCLBKftYMAN   r\S    DO    BIS    DUTY    EFFlClK^f TLY,    WHO    miES    NOT   CATErursK. 


riably  found,  that  children  whu  have  been  taught  to  read  earlier  are  no 
forwarder  at  seven.  The  tact  she  drsplaya  in  detecting  faults,  and  the 
variety  of  methods  she  adopts  in  correcting  them,  show  great  insight 
into  the  human  heart.  Many  valuable  hints  are  scattered  up  and  down 
tlie  volume. 

t 

■Vliere  are  three  forms  in  which  we  must  speat  to  our  people  ; — in  Exhorta- 
fion — in  Adinomiion^-and  in  Instruction.  The  pulpit  is  the  scene  of  liie  first 
oflliese;  the  houses  of  our  parishioners  inust  uiinciis  the  second;  and  the 
patish  school,  particular!  v  the  Sunday  school,  nnd  jlie  reading  desk  of  our 
churches  should  be  the  place  in  which  wl*  exhibit  proofs  of  llie  lliird.  To  this 
last  topic  I  now  turn. 

To  those  vvlio  are  acquaiuted  with  the  present  Htate  of  the  kingdom^  there  can 
he  little  douln  that  ignorance  is  one  great  source  of  ineligion  :  not  tJiat  mere 
inti^llie'encc  will  male  men  christians,  but  that  many  persons  do  not  l>elieve  in 
Criir"  "  because  they  are  practically  unacquainted  with  it,  and  lua uy  more 
art  from  tlie  communion  of  our  CJmrcht  because  they  bave  never  im- 

bibeu  it  t.  u  11 K- lent  stock  of  knowledge  to  uudtrstand  the  real  naiuiv  of  those 
questions  on  which  others  differ  tVnm  us.  Therefore  the  parish  school  should 
be  the  frequent  scene  oi  the  cleigvman's  labt>ur.  He  should  trj'  to  Fee  that  the 
children  really  understand  that  wiiieh  they  professedly  learn,  and  t<i  pive  a 
chnsiinn  tone  to  everything  whieh  is  there  ta tight  them.  1  sjiy  noihiofi:  of  ihc 
school  being  the  best  entrance  into  the  bouse  of  every  pitrent ;  but  if  ihe  ehil* 
dren  of  the  parish  have  grown  up  with  the  halnt  of  regarding-  their  clergyman 
MB  an  enlightened  instructor,  and  a  friendly  governor,  it  Avill  tetjd  more  than 
anything  to  place  him  in  that  positiou  in  which  be  is  likely  to  occupy  his  pro- 
per place  among  his  neople,  I  need  not  dwell  on  ilie  good  w)iich  his  visits 
ought  to  do  the  children.  We  may  know  many  tilings,  and  not  be  the  wiser 
lor  it ;  and  this  is  oltcn  the  case  with  that  s])ecies  of  mechanical  instructirtu 
which  is  communicated  by  unenlightened  teachers,  who  can  impart  a  good  deal 
of  information  on  some  branches  of  knowledge,  without  opening  the  mitida  ot 
the  scholars  by  the  prm.'ess.  But  if  tliese  same  scholars  nere  from  time  to  time 
questioned  by  an  intelligent  visiter,  the  less  efficient  teacher  would  perceive  his 
owti  deficiency,  and  the  children  would  obtain  a  Itey  to  open  sltircs  of  mechan- 
ical  information,  which  would  thus  1k»  converted  into  true  knowledge.  But  it 
is  to  the  Sunday  school*  and  catechising  that  I  would  more  directly  turn  jour 
utieDtion.  By  catechising,  1  mean  the  public  teaebing  in  the  church,  before 
lho«e  of  the  eonj^regation  who  desire  to  listen.  The  canons  and  rahric  direct 
that  tliifi  shall  be  done  after  the  second  lesson  in  evening;  service.  But  the 
circumstances  of  the  parish,  or  a  change  in  the  habits  of  the  people  mny  rt^nder 
ui  alteration  in  the  time  at  which  it  is  performed,  advisable  :  and  as  in  such  a 
iiuestion  each  clergyman  ought  to  he  a  better  judge  of  the  propriety  of  selecting 
one  time  or  the  omer,  I  leave  it  lf>  your  discretion*— They  who  neglect  to  cate- 
chise publicly,  in  connection  witli  tlie  Sunday  school,  not  only  omil  a  uiost effi- 
cient means  of  doing  good,  but  I  must  say  that  ibcy  obey  neither  the  law  of 
tkte  land,  nor  of  the  church  ;  and  after  my  frequent  and  earnest  requests  on  this 


♦  Many  observations  with  regard  to  the  management  of  a  Sunday  »chgot  will  hu 
foiitid  In  a  letter  on  timt  subject,  which  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Howftrd,  at  hia  request,  mid 
vhfdi  I  have  i^rtnted  in  the  AppendiK. 


W2  AJtBOF   saOBT   0»   T«S    MaHAOEMSXT  of  WVWmAY  iCBOOU. 

foljeet,  thffY  onit  ttiiMMr  to  God  for  thnt  neiilect    IcaattotpfebcodtOcfLfaicr 

my  ttdnKicitti  T^ ' -nporal  peiMldefl^— I  «^     '  ^    *    t 

■0 ;  hut  1  Te:  thut  DO  in«ii  can  d<  fQ 

wKo  docf  not  ^..4.  '"■*■   *  ^'  '  ;«i  Dot  ail  a- 

Of  conzse^  the  sba  ^ « ♦nail  t  ti*  1  t  ^ 

oti  lus  own  povrer^    .:  .         „..^  .:uiid,  on  ul 

biut  iink«s  be  piomoce  as  ^  «s  he  can  r 

teach  himself  pul)lutv  tn  church,  nt  Icu  ^  ill 

up  one  of  t}^  •  iieans  of  dciitig  goody  in  a  countrj  pwish^  with  wD 

Saviour  liaji  |  itn* 


o^    THE    MDt^GKiiKsrr  or  9C!rtl4Y     9€tlIXn.Sw 
A   f§titrfrom  tkr  Right  Flet\  Thot,  VoHcr,  lAftd  Hhhtip  of  S0dof  mtd 
fo  thr  Her.    Th<n*    Htftmrrt. 

Mt  DEjta  Sib, — The  n^ood  ioAiiag«meiit  of  iLc  8un<l?jY  ScIkwj!  i-^  fff^  \ 
importuice  to  the  well  Wing  of «  ptLri^h,  t])at  1 1< 
TOUT  request,  %ue.,  **  Thai  t  would  gif  e  yim  an  t  i 
oonducied/' 

2. — The  abject  to  ht  krpt  tn  riew  tn  nil  edoGBtioa  osg^  lo  be»**iit 

Tint   FB&SON  hJt/ 

3. — ^We  si  induce  our  ndioiari  ^  li»  b»lM«v  im  the  \mi 


in^ucnoeofthc  Boljr  Ghost,  far  ihil 
see  the  Lofd/ 


.     ;i.v-*jijl>]lAtJTIl     !    1      i:- 

111  church,  must  i 
I  <^  asbCfol^led  m  tli<  W 

tliaTI   !>f  1 


J<Wtt5  Christ*    and  hj 
••  holiness,  without  whi- 

4* — "The  dett?  wh^'M  \s\    y 

5, — ^Habits  Uicrvfore  of  quiet  i 
And  acdoDs  iire  nf  as  niueh  real  in 
on  religious  subjects  W'ilfulW  t 
•5  a  greater  f't^r..*,.-..  ii.-ir.  a...  .,...i 

question.     A 

Uod  must  bt  -  --  

whose  presence  we  then  seem  to  be  m« 

H. — Discipline  roust  be  kept  up  by  p- 
attempt  at  public  punishment  or  reward  ;  and  thv  «ar 
clergyman  are  the  best  int'lrunieut  lo  presen  (^  nnlf^r  :i 
where  cbildreu  are  to  be  trained  in  the  way 
tittiea  iiece&$ar\%  it  U  generally  iriliietcHl  wit  I 
than  by  any  other  hand ;  and  the 
dii^pttted  authority,  i«  by  Irtiintr  ( 
we  are  not  an&iutr-    '        '  i 

7.—*' The  h«i 

H. — Fortb"-'"   ~  '  iioL  ;t  in-  .1--.-  ;.-, 

such  as  that  ;  and  we  ' 

and  prizes  v*hiKu  *•<,  .^^-^.L.iM.,  do  not  Ltiii.  iw<   *..  (*..^  ...  i^,.  .iiii.t,T 
God,  while  tlicy  produce  energy  in  the  proceeding?  oi  the  schinil** 


fAT^V  li 


*  The  whole  question  reliting  to  rewards  i«  attended  with  roueK  ^ifftoilty . 
the  general  discipline  of  the  school  is  well  kept  up,  the  d5«trih«jT 
not  be  likely  to  produce  any  injurious  effect,  even  thougb  it  is 
but  the  ordinary  pn^   ^  -  --    'h^t  persons  who  «r*  • -^♦^  "^''"  »"  ' - 
thority,  cndeavotir  '  ir  scholars  into  u 

rewards.     The  grenr  !    regard  to  re  wan  i 

present  from  the  superintendeot  or  teacher — not  us  a  price  oi  p»d  cotidu 
often  exist  rival  schools  in  the  same  neigh NvtirhoAd,  ^nd  the  coridii't^r*  < 
their  anxiety  to  obtain  a  large  number  of  M  Jiavourto-r 

and  favour  of  the  children,  by  a  profuse  di  f  rfwmrd*. 


E»1»  SHORT   ON    TRR    MAWAORMRKT    OW   5t7M»AY    aCltOOL9.         93 
mm  OFFtCKR^   BY   Wllo:4   TRfi   Bt^KDAY   SCHOOL   SlIOtTLD  HE   O(lNl3i;tTR0. 

^^1.^ — It  xtiay  not  perliaps  be  absolutely  iieccs^nr}',  but  it  is  better  that  **  tjik 

^^B>riTi>U>*    BHOtfLfl    ItK    ALU    VULrVTAJiY    AttK^T:*." 

^^Iw — Tltere  must  be  a  8i  PEiuNTKNriKNT,  wbo  is  to  inaniige  the  whole  scbogi; 
not  one  of  the  teachers,  hut  an  imie|ieiidem  pe^s^^n,  who  hui*  offices  of  his  ywn, 
^^wbo  mny  on  occa^iuu  supply  the  phicc  ofnu  absent  teacher,  ur  assist  a  less 
^■eririiceil  one. 

Pld. — The  superintendent  should  always  he  present,  either  in  person  or  by 
iTeputy  ;  it  is  better  that  one  c!as.s  should  for  a  seasou  be  without  a  teacher, 
than  that  the  whole  school  should  be  leil  without  order,  and  a  ^uveming  power. 
11, — Tlicre  should,  if  possible,  be  a  TE\t  ima  lo  about  every  seven  ehildren.* 
15, — Whether  ^'  ihi.^  classes  shall  he  numbered,  lirstj  second,  aud  third,  ike.," 
&Ckd  the  chddren  be  gradually  advanced  from  "teacher  Uy  teacher,  as  they  get 
on  in  knowledge  ; '  or  whether  "  each  individual  teacher  shall  have  a  class  *if 
'  ]fdren  whom  thev  may,  as  far  a?^  possible,  educate  from  theiir  first  entmnec 
the  school  to  the  dme  of  their  leaving  it,"  is  in  il^ielf  perhtips  u  rjuestion 
1  great  importance,  and  each  plan  may  be  preferable  according  m  ciRuni- 

^6. — If  the  teachers  are  ull  educiited  persons,  equally  able  to  teach  a  first  as 

;  a  sereutU  class  the  latter  seberne  is  probably  the  best,     'ibis  will  iLsujilly 

be  viise  in  large  towns,  where  tbt^  tejiehera  belong  to  the  upper  orders  of 

ctVt  and  t!ie  children  are  apt  tt>  reniaiu  only  a  short  period  iu  the  schotd- 

f  by  this  methotl,  the  teachers  become  better  acquainted  witlu  aud  nu^re  i»- 

*  1  in  their  scholars,  and  are  frequently  induced  to  visit  tUem  athutue,  and 


¥erted  into  a  ipecie*  of  retaitiing-fee,  at  which  the  pretence  of  the  child  i«  to  h«- 
fKirebMcd  ;  and  they  who  do  this,  barter  the  weli-heing  of  the  schoolp  for  the  idle 
hope  of  seeing  a  large  number  of  scholars,  who  are  not  Jikely  to  be  benefited  by  their 
helongrng  to  the  school.  It  is  very  advantageous  to  the  well-being  and  activity  of 
the  •chool^  that  presents  should  he  occasionally  made,  and  of  course  it  ts  desinthle 
that  the  presents  so  given,  should  be  bestowed  on  deserving  objects;  but  a  few  books 
thus  veli  distributed  will  produce  much  more  effect  than  a  larger  numbtr.  When 
many  are  bestowed,  every  child  learns  to  expect  a  present^  and  the  only  rt-al  effect 
produced,  is  the  excitement  of  angry  selfish  feelings.  Books  or  other  presents  given 
for  &  certain  number  of  tickets  or  marks,  are  almost  always  injurious.  The  mailc- 
tKK>k  or  tickct-bftg  becomes  an  idol  to  the  chUd  If  they  are  allowed  to  lay  up  money 
vieclly,  for  the  purchase  of  clothes  or  books,  a  regular  addition  may  be  made  lo  the 
sum  to  deposited  without  danger,  for  this  assumes  the  form  of  a  kindneu  besiowed 
oti  those  who  are  ready  to  help  themselves,  which  is  &  very  sound  principle.  The 
great  object  is  to  make  the  children  regard  what  is  given  them  as  a  gift,  as  something 
freely  bestowed,  God'a  servants  will  try  to  regulate  their  gifts  upon  the  principle* 
on  which  our  heavenly  Father  bestows  hts  blessings.  He  grants  more  than  we  de* 
serve  freely  ;  hut  there  is  no  proportion  between  the  worldly  state  of  the  individual, 
and  t*je  regularity  of  his  obedience-  There  is  nothing  analogous  to  the  ticket  system , 
♦  Caaes  often  occur  in  which  the  teachers  in  the  school  are  so  few,  that  to  allow 
to  etch  only  seven  acbolars  would  leave  »  large  number  without  any  teacher  at  all, 
If  more  teachers  cannot  be  provided,  it  will  probably  be  best  to  make  the  upper  cinsses 
aa  large  as  wc  can,  with  a  due  reference  to  the  attainments  of  the  children  (aee  17). 
ili$  uaeteas  to  attempt  impossibitities.    Children  whose  attainments  are  very  different 

Et  be  taugiit  together,  and  it  is  better  to  teach  a  few  well,  thiin  to  teach   none 
Sometimes  voluntary  teachers  may  be  selected  for  the  lower  claases  from  the 
efficirnt  children  of  the  first  class  ;  these  may  teach  the  children  to  read,  ind  one 
on«  of  the  roost  ctbcient  adult  teachers  may  go  from  class  to  class  among   the  lower 
nd  try  to  impart  religious  instruction.     Many  little  children  may  be  taught 
DUBly  by  an  efficient  teacher  ;  but  after  all,  it  is  better  to  sacrifice  the  effi' 
;  (owtr  department,  and  to  ^ve  good  religious  Instruction  to   the  elder 
™,  who  are  moat  Ukely  to  profit  by  it> 

G  2 


i»6ctruetrT&. 
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-Ferliaps  tlie  importune*  of  having  h  superinlendeut,  »nd  ihe  duties 
belong  U}  the  office^  may  lie  illustTnled  hy  reference  to  what  you  would 
iJtpect  from  me  iu  ihis  rUocese,  where  a  bishop  i<  able  to  pcrfonn  thote  por- 
tions of  his  duty  which  the  size  of  many  diocese*  prevents* 
^™^]. — ^The  hijehi^p,  a*  overseer  i*f  the  whole,  is  to  have  his  eye  fixed  on  what 
i  place^  not  in  one  part  of  his  dioi;ese  more  thsin  another.  If  there  be  any- 
Bg  wfou^,  he  must  endeavour  to  correct  it  If  there  be  tuiy  part  inefficiently 
' ,  he  must  point  out  the  defet-t,  tind  assist  the  local  othcer  in  remedy- 
ng  the  evil.  If  any  of  the  clergy  be  over  tusked^  or  weitry,  or  sick,  he  mu-^t 
tarj  to  AS^iU  ihem^  and  the  rircum.stiince^  lliat  he  has  do  cure  of  his  own«  enables 
him  to  render  all  these  services  to  his  brethren. 

25, — The  bishop  shuuld  sec  that  every  one  who  senes  In  the  church  is  by 
'  I  Attainments  equal  to  the  tii*k  imposed  upon  him,  andii  he  observe  tli at  any 
^  i*  not  so*  he  uinst  do  his  utmost  to  provide  such  means  of  selfimprovement 
he  eircumsLiuces  of  the  case  renuire.  He  will  encourage  the  HCiive,  hy 
Bg^  them  perctite  that  he  appreciale^s  their  zeal : — will  strenpfthen  the  hands 
be  feeble,  by  assistinjif  them  in  their  hour  of  need: — will  teach  tho^e  who 
li^noniiit,  and  e^ujde  those  who  know  not  the  way  :^-«nd  lastly,  he  may  he 
j^ed  to  reprove  tho^se  who  neglect  to  perform  their  duly. 
B. — The<ic  services  he  loiiy  atleuipt,  because  he  has  no  cure  of  his  own  ;  hut 
\  obvious  that  he  will  never  succeed  in  tliem,  unless  he  he  well  trained  lo  the 
by  experience,  and  blesticd  by  the  favourable  eye  of  our  Great  Master* 
-These  in  the  Sunday  school,  are  the  duties  aud  difficulties  of  the  sn- 
^eiio  ten  dent,  ami  all  must  sec,  tluit  m*  one  ishould  undertake  Mieb  a  task  rashly, 
and  that  every  ullnwance  should  be  made  for  any  errors  committed  by  a  stiper- 
■  rit^  when  discovered  by  the  teachers  oj  the  school.  They  should  21II  try 
vi  the  aiiihority  ot  the  superintend enl,  hy  u  rea<ly  and  willinjf  compli- 
ant- x%  lib  what  is  cnj<a*ned ;  and  enforce  obedience  on  the  scholars,  by  themselveft 
(Abiying  the  rules  ot  the  school. 

fc(  To  be  coHlinued.) 
i 

'  The  first  report  of  a  society  is  naturally  looked  to  with  interest,  as  a  compen- 
dium of  in  fonmition  on  three  points:  first,  the  circumstances  which  render  such 
a  society  neces^ry  or  desirable ;  second,  the  progress  which  hfts  been  made 
ia  the  attainment'ot  its  o>»]i'cts  ;  and  thirdly,  what  hope  there  is  of  further  suc- 
cess* The  Committee  of  the  Church  of  England  Sunday  School  Institute, 
ftppoiitted  at  the  public  meetiujr  in  Apiil  lu?^t.  and  now  called  upon  by  the  rules 
of  the  iu?ftitute  to  resif^n  their  office,  beg  to  lay  before  tlje  metubers  of  this  so- 
ciety a  few  remarks  on  each  of  the  points  alludctl  to  above. 

Though  much  which  they  htid  proposed  to  themselves  to  nndertjike  remains 
yet  to  be  commenced,  their  short  tenure  of  office  has  been  miirkcd  by  many 
iources  of  encouragement  ;  and  they  commit  Ui  the  care  of  their  successors  a 
work  which  they  firmly  believe  to  have  received  not  only  the  sympathy  and 
jMyers  of  many  of  the  people  of  God,  but  also  the  blessing  of  Him  who  has 
^Kiised  to  be  with  His  disciples  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
^Blm,  as  to  the  utility  of  forming  such  a  societv.  The  demand  for  education 
1^' daily  becoming  more  universal.  The  words  of  holy  writ  present  n  strikinj^ 
picture  of  the  prej^ent  day*  in  the  prediction,  **  Many  shall  run  to  and  fro,  and 
kuuwledf^c  shall  be  increased.      The  highe^st  efTorts  of  genius^  and  the  lates^t 
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'  rl:^:;  kii.T*«le<igt  oi  all  kinds  within 
,.  AZid  Uie  ptcuDiary  re>ourcL'5  oi'  a  la- 


11:  . ■-:.■::  -ir.--- iL  z'.±.'.i  ;  ■.-*  iii  :!•>  w..rk.  hiii  he  will  never  rest 

si:l-^- i  V--1  :;.-   :.£.■■   _    .'zir^..  ■»>.:  ^  il- T.e  :  bt  deems  all  education  tn- 

.  r^Tli.r- :.  L-  -.  >--.■--*.  *  . ...l  1  r-i :.  ■:  rr-i'-race  :he  inculciition  of  tho«e  tnitlis 
I'.i  :.:.-.-  t:'-.  ■-  uT-  :.  -  *-.  1  tz.:  -l:  -. .  :  in  ihe  W,.nl  of  God,  and  uhicb 
•■  .-:..  :".-  --  :  >  -  '. :  ■.-  -  :'  lii  j-.-r-i?  z\'.'zrz  izi  \his  world,  or  in  that  which  i* 
:  .  -  T  iL  -Lr  ....■:  A.-.  ..  ■  ■'^•T<-:  :r„:l-  n  ir»e  min'Ui.'t' they ounpr, Sunday 
-.  1  ■  "•  ..M  -: ;.  ^  :_  -:  :•.  *  ::.■•.:  j.  -Iv .  _.  ^  roviiiini:  a<  they  do  for  the  reiijiinHf 
-.•_-Lr. .L  .  :.  .::-■  -.:-.  _  *"._  .-  i.  ::r  >.r-..  what  I?  i«"*  make  theiu  wi«e  uuU' 
-;tl.A::  :..  ai  1  il-  ;  -  ".^rj-:  ■.'•>■?  '•:.  L:ive  tio  other  education  whatever. 
l»-r;p  '1  J.  i  ■•-:  .  i:  :'-r:"i  ■;".  ,-^-i  :.  A*.  ::5;h:y  ft -d.  that  si»  laxye  a  body  of 
le-itL-rr*  L IT  - .::ir  :-.ri  j.: : ::,  -.L-.-  d/. :  ■  :'  ■  jiS.ur,  ^i^kinjr  not  the  praise  ortlie 
rrAxrl  .:  L.cr. .  :  r.  -_:-.>.  ::  >  •.•...'::S~.'7::\  ou  :lie  church  to  see  that  those  who 
iL-^<  lev-,  u^  •J;c::i*^"..-:'i :  ;Lc  *rr.ici  ■:'  u:-.  L.-rd  should  te  furnished  not  onlr 
t':h  :hc  r.  iicrUl?  =.ci:><k:_v  :.:  tiic  jr-  p<:  o:,rAmzatioa  of  their  schools,  but 
i">  w;-^  7;- r.uL :;:«:'?  :  all:  1,- :•  lLc::  .-^Ti  mental  acq uiremenL^  that  thus 
•r.'iy  iiij.  :rl:;j  :.  '  trir  ■::•  r.  tie::  w.rk  tLe  rtsources  of  a  cultivated  mind,  as 
wc!l  .1.-  iir  cLercy  -■:  btur,:-.'.:  pic:\.  "H-is  duty  the  church  has  recoirnizod, 
th-ujL '■■■».:  riru-uiy  .  m-i  L.ree  >:  fur  ^..--cieiie?  have  earned  the  warrae*t 
li.tnk'"'  :  >'-z  i v.  »^;L«^:  ui^r.e:?  by  the  valuable  a*5i<tance  they  have  rendered 
i:.t:...  Bu:.  wi.il-:  i:l.i."._\  avi:..-A!e'i-:iiiir  these  services,  the  committee  fiel 
i:.e!L.stl-.c<  wirri:  ud  :l  *«a\:lj  ijui:  a  -^.oi-ity  wa<  needled  which,  (gaining:  those 
a  ••.a:i:..jt>  -aIAc:,  ::;' ^riaV.;-  A::e'^.l  ua::y  ofpurp-ise  by  de\i>tintr  itself  exclu- 
*:*.cly  :,.  :r.e  iir.cres;?  •■:  SoL-i-'-y  -<'!,. -^U..  «h:'uld  pr-uide  Sunday  school  teach- 
t.rs  c  niix-.oii  \*::j  the  Ch-irch  .^f  Enjlaud  «ith  a  dep«.»<itor}'  wiience  to  obtain 
a  iupply  of  V-ik*  And  <ch.-  1  uiiterial*.  a  source  of  information  upon  the  best 
^y-tf-i::*  "f  ttacL'.Lj.  a  iii::i!  :  yitM  r«:i.v.iiiary  a«isiance  in  poor  neiphbour- 
li'.'  •:-.  ;i:-  i  ■?;..  :v.: :.:•.•!:>  .  :"  i:.e-.':i:ii:  i'v.  ^'  ini:iU!:ii'U  with  their  Icllow  labuiirprs 
'a::1-  v.:  it::.,-  o-  v.j  r! '.".>:  i  :  ■  .ir<.i::.  ::  :ii  al!  ritcrence  to  those  doctrines  and 
lV-r:..u]  i.:c:«  'A:.ii.:;  iI.tv  iVvl  !  ■  :■, -c:*t'  b  -ih  their  respect  a!id  their  nffecrion. 

■•^^  iicix  .t:iy  >:«.'  >  :..i-.t  yt:  '-.t!!  laltu  t.'  reti'Ur  ihe  existence  of  the  in^ti- 
t-i:  ■  kr.  ■•a:.  i.iV.-i-  ..hri^-.-a:'.  puMic ;  but  ue-.^nhcbs^  many  members  of  the 
1%.  r.'v  ,11.  I  :!":l:i  '..lily  i.au  1  'ii-.  »1:lc>^  t.'  the  iiece><ity  for  such  a  society, 
;tiii  Li-.c  r:i  u::"..:  t^.tir  l.v.i^U  ais-i  licart?  t-.-  ci.-uperuic  in  the  work 

III  speakinj  i:i  ihi*  stinil  place  ..':wh:it  has  betu  done,  the  committee  will 
pr  i.e-  It-  lay  1  ct're  iiit  meiiJ-t Ts  extracts  frnni  the  report^  presented  by  tbr 
\ari..ii%  '111 -c'inTiiittte>. 

T.'t,  Fin.iir  Su'-('ni,nu'-t!"  rojMTt  iluuilu  receipts  up  to  the  present  time 
iiM».i!ir  I"  D'-^X  »,.  7.1.  :  .::^\!iii.h  -i:iu  i*;< '.  li»>.  1'/.  arises  fwm  donations, 
I'J  ».  .'•».  !•/.  I'mni  li:e  iiniuVer-.  i,"»it.  (!».  li'j".  li'in  auuiial  and  quarterly  sub- 
«;<.ii!  ir>  iJ^J  in  nuiiiher  ,  a:ul  V2.  ]7«.  •'!".  fr.'Ui  ilu*  s;ile  ot"  the  iutrodurtury 
Itctiire.  The  exptuliiure  amounts  t<»  i'TO.  I'x.  «>/.,leavine  a  balance  of  i*(i"2. 
t»v.  1 «/.  in  the  hand-  nf  the  treasurer.  This  balance,  however,  is  subject  to  some 
rurre-  *.  exp.Mi-e-,  such  a* rent,  remniicnilion  o\'  hiiuse-kee]>cr,  librarians  stilary, 
Vc,  leawn::  }.ut  a  -mall  -uia  i"ov  ilie  pur.  base  o['b.)oks  and  the  furtherance  »'f 
tiiii.  r  jilai.-  \\iT  exle-adii.LT  the  uiility  of  ih.-  in<tiiute. 

I  !•  CM]i,;,iin,..f,  th-  leSne.  express  their  hope  that  the  members  will  u^esuch 
i»[ipiinu:iiiir-<.  a>  niav  neru;-  of  iil'iainini;  »lnnati(»iis  from  those  who  are  willini; 
and  jii.Ie  I  >  a*isi^i  in'v.icb  an  oljcct.  This  aj'pcal  is  rendered  more  necessary 
by  t],r  rc-'hiti  m  to  wliieh  the  cuniniittee  ha\e  cuuie,  of  removinir  to  a  more 
t-ential  <ituatiun,  a>  s  mmi  a-  ]ircniise>  >uitable  for  the  pur^'O-^cs  of  the  institute 
can  1m-  met  witli. 

Tljf  IliULsf  (.'ninniitttr  repiTt  that  there  is  no  prubal'ilily  of  obtain  in  •:  «ui'h 
I»f«  \n\^c<  M  the  low  rent  fnr  which  iliey  are  at  present  liable;  but  the  situation. 
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^iutenial  armiigemenU  of  the  roams  now  oc^^ujned  by  the  iiiatitute,  i 
ticjli  its  to  render  a  change  doI  only  highly  desirable  hut  absolut(?lv  nt-ce^waryj 
The  LfchiTf  Committee  repwrt  the  delivery  of  six  lectures,  to  llie  chnnict* 
r  which  they  refer  i¥ith  the  highest  satisfaction,  as  emiuenily  serviceable  I 
liioday  school  teachers.  The  introductcn^  lecture  delivered  by  the  Rev.  JohaJ 
parding,  which  contains  (betiides  other  very  valnable  matter,)  an  excellent  sy*' 
9psis  of  the  di'sigus  of  the  ia&titute,  has  been  published,  and  circulated  to^ 
]tmt  exit  nt  among  the  members  and  friends  of  the  society.  Two  others  of  the 
ftimWr  will  also  he  ready  for  distribution  in  a  short  time.  The  aiu^nflance  at 
Ir  varied  between  70  and  MO. 

TV  (Jommittcf  rtjKvrt  that  the  librafY  contains  306  volumes,  of  the 

line  of  £84-     Of  lliis  number,  l.'iQhave  been  purchased  at  an  oul-^ 
:   ;1*.  1</.,  and  207  have  been  presented  to  the  institute.     Among  (" 
Li,i>^  h  a  himd.some  preiiciit  froni  the  I*ord  Bishop  of  Cbefiter,  of  twdl 
ppics  of  his  Lordship's  Commentaries,  in  all  24  volume?;  also  the  liberal  g^if 
^^lie  annual  publitaUons  of  the  Parker  Society,  preseiUeii  by  the  council  of 
""My.     The  volumes  in  the  library  may  be  classed  under  the  followiog-H 
i;  i-17  on  Divinity  (including  iil  volumes  of  Commentaries),  *iO  on  Edu» 
Hon,  H9  on   History  aaid   Biogmphy,  37  on  Geography  and  Travels,  5  on 
n^fnce,  and  07  Dictionaries,  Magazines,  and  works  ot  a  iniscelluneous  cha- 
cr.     The  libnirj  h-is  been  frequented  by  i  42  members,  to  whom  517  issue 
bmiks  have  taken  place,     A  cataloijuc  will  be  prepared   for  the  use  of  the'l 
csnihers  early  in  the  ensuing  year ;  this  work  having  been  delayed  until  the^ 
umber  of  books  in  the  library  should  render  a  calalog^ue  tolerably  comprehen-"' 
Hvc.     The  committee  refer  witli  plejisure  to  the  appointrneui  of  Mr,  Hicbe  (a 
t?r  of  the  insiitute,  and  a  Sunday  schotd  teaAcr  of  some  years'  experi- 
as  librarian,  feeling  confident  that  the  members  will  meet  with  every  at- 
I  at  his  bauds,  and  be  saved  the  disappointment  which  must  sometimesi 
^  isen,  had  the  attendance  at  t}je  libniry  bi^en  left,  as  heretofore,  to  gentle-* 
irbose  time  is  not  always  at  their  own  command,    'llie  committee  also  have 
Measure  of  informing  tlie  members  that  the  libmry  will  in  future  be  throwTi 
pen  for  three  hours  on  SaturcUy  evening-,  and  that  tlie  Tuesday  atttndance 
changed  from  the  evening  to  the  afternoon,  to  suit  tlie  convenience  of 
I  who  may  not  he  able  to  leave  tlicir  liomes  in  the  evening.     The  hour?  < 
aerefore  be  in  future^  Momlay  evening  from  six  till  nine  o'clock,  TuestUjr* 
enioon  from  two  till  live,  Thursday  and  Friday  evenings  from  six  till  ten, 
"  Saturday  evenings  from  six  till  nine.     During  the  whole  of  these  hours 
» exchange  of  books  may  be  effected  Fiy  members  of  b<»th  sexes ;  but  on 
|[unday  and  Tuesday  the  use  of  the  reaaing  room  is  appropriated  to  ladies 
ply.     The  committee  earnestly  hope  that  these  increased  facilities  will  be  met . 
iJtlie  members  with  a  detennination  to  improve  the  advantages  offered  to  | 
utute* 

ton  Commit Ue  are  engaged  in  a  thorough  examination  of  tht  1 
gaoy  published  for  the  use  of  Sunday  schools,  with  a  view  of  prepaf-J 
ue  of  such  as  they  can  recommend,  which  they  believe  will  be  ot 
■hers  seeking  assistance  in  the  choice  of  elementary  and'J 
ommittee  will  then  turn  their  attention  to  the  supply  of  J 
rin  V  in  IV  C\ni\  to  exist    The  establishment  of  a  depot 
IT  deMrable,  but  cannot  he  effected  without  a 
Jill  unw  TMj-H'ssed  by  the  institute. 

iirit  hope  is  there  of  the  society 

]Hnut  the  committee  would  c^fe- 

]it'cti*iinn  ih'Ai  ihe  society  will  rapidly  ad- 

|t|4nMg^>T  w  bicb  it  was  formed  ;  but|  on 

I  to  congratulate  the  mem- 

Lookiog  to  the  gn 
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'  iketr  itioney,  but  whitt  personally  I  >^1ue  mt^re^  their  symptttliy  aihI 

I      thr  next  place,  I  sinip-ht  the  ivssistance  of  the  princifnil  farmen*  in  the 
,  .     H,  some  of  whom,  I  am  thankful  lo  say^  supported  me  with  heart  anti  hand ; 

L  hut  Uk»  many^  I  regret  much,  ^ve  the  matter  no  encourafLrcment  This  indif- 
I  feretice*  to  ?o  ^ood  a  cause,  I  am  anxious  to  attribute  io  some  misapprehension 
I  "oribe  ohject  of  the  schtxil;  for  had  ihe  farmers  clearly  understood  that  the  oh- 
I  5^1  of  the  fvchmil  is  the  instmciion  of  the  children  of  tlioir  own  iahourers,  and 
bj^lli  ■   -t*  who  even lutilly  will  he  their  lahourers  ihemsel\e*»  1  cannot 

Hr^'  '  they  would  have  been  plad  to  assist  their  parish  priest  in  pro- 

P     "^  ^    T^ein  mijrht  be  trained  a  succession  of  houej^t  well-instructed 

I        •  And  I  feel  contident,  after  this  explanation  on  my  part, 

I        1  ..-  ....i  i  1.1 1  i:uL  tribute  toward  u  the  build  in  "^  of  the  seined  in  the  ftist 

ill  mm  contribute  towards  jmyiijg-  off  the  <iehi  which  remains  upon  it 
!^^  able  to  obtain  sutHciunt  fuuds  from  pnvate  sources,  I  applied  for 

!  aturah  I  first  went  to  the  National  ?5ociety^  the  object  of  which  is  to 
aHoM  assiKtance  towards  the  building  of  schools  for  the  education  of  the  child- 
retj  of  the  pmtr  in  the  princiides  of  the  church.  I  need  scarcely  say,  that  as  my 
appeal  was  in  perfect  uuison  with  the  object  of  this  invaluable  institution,  it 
met  with  a  heftrty  response.  Afterwards  I  applied  to  Her  Majesty's  Committee 
uf  Cimneil  on  Edueatian,  at  whose  hands*  I  received  the  greatest  courtesy,  much 
YnJuabic  informati(ni,  and  considerable  gmntJi.  I  should  add,  tliat  sevend  ge- 
iaertiti*t  persons,  not  at  all  cxinuccted  with  tlie  parish,  when  liiey  knew  what  was 
gfoinip^  on,  sent  me  liberal  subscriptions. 

In  these  ways,  therefore,  have  the  funds  been  raised  for  building  ywnr  hand- 
some national  schooL  I  call  it  yt^ur  school,  my  poorer  parishioners,  because  it 
is  built  expresily  fur  the  use  of  the  chihlrcn  of  the  poor,  that,  being  insuucted 
dajr  by  day  in  the  obligatious  of  their  baptism,  and  in  tht'  elemeuU  of  useful 
l».Hri,iii.r  :,]vo,  tliey  may,  by  God's  ble^n)^,  be  Itroughl  up  to  lead  <|uiet  lives  in 
s  arid  honesty. 

il  now  hear  in  what  way  your  children,  hoys,  girls,  and  infants,  may 
taught  in  these  schools.  HeUgion  will  be  first,  ami  midst^  and  la.st  in  all 
ir  in.sLTUction.  The  nuu>ter  ami  mistress,  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  re- 
ceiving their  education  in  the  York  Diocesan  Training  Schools,  will  chiefly  in- 
Klruct  die  scholars  in  other  mattei's ;  ?mt  the  religious  instmction  will  generally 
be  isupcrintcuded  or  given  by  me,  their  spiritual  pjistor.  The  work  of  tbe  school 
will  begin  and  end  each  day  w  ith  pruver ;  and  whenever  tliere  is  divine  service 
in  file  parish  chun*h,  the  children  will  have  the  privilege  of  joining  in  it  The 
Uoly  Scriptures  will  he  read  daily  in  the  school:  the  Book  of  Coromon  Prayer 
wl"  '  r fully  explained  to  tbe  children  i  and  that  portion  of  it  which  contains 

111  in  will  he  tauglit  to  all  who  arc  able  to  learn  it.     In  order,  also,  to 

©niirnt  till  la  the  better  to  appreciate  the  sacred  services  of  the  church,  many 
pSLTts  of  which  are  directed  to  be  sung,  an  etfoit  will  he  made  to  instruct  the 
children  in  psalmody  and  ecclesiastical  music. 

Ample  provision,  tlierefo re,  has  been  made  for  the  religious  instruction  of 

your  children,  without  which  all  other  learning  is  not  only  useless,  but  pumi- 

cioas.    But  when  religion  is  made  tlie  graud  concern  in  a  school,  other  bTanches 

of  learning  may  be  advautiigeously  taught*    **  Wiiere  virtue  is,  these  are  more 

rirtuous."   And  so  il  will  be  in  the  national  scho^d  at  liovstone.   Here,  on  week 

days— for  of  course  on  the  Lortf*  Day  scriptural  instructjoo  only  willbe  given — 

the  children  will  be  t^iught  reading,  writing,  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  ^ii^" 

lish  grammar,  and  geography.     They  will  also  he  made  acquainted  with  thf 

ticipal  events  in  tlic  history  of  their  church  and  country',  in  order  that  ihey 

y  know  how  to  ^alue  the  blessing  ol  being  Iwru  and  bred  in  gotid  old  Kng* 

4^     And  besides  tlicse  branches  of  scbool  learning,  your  girls  \sLil  be  taught 
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knitOBr  AB^  |4ainnecdJf  work^toggdicririthbaMtsof  oider«adii€>tiif%,w\tfA 
vill  be  useful  to  tbem  in  after  liie.  And  wliile  care  is  taken  (or  Uie  CQltme  oC 
tbe  niads  aad  heaxte  of  your  ci«tldRii.  tlmr  heahk  aad  a«— fiafnt  viU  not  be 
neciened.  With  this  riev  it  is  intended  10  cnct  a  eymnastic  ^^pnzatus  in  tk 
fchf^A  yard,  for  the  use  •  *f  the  childirn  'Tat  of  sch-x^l  honn. 

When  it  i«  add^  that  ail  this  insirnction  will  be  given  for  a  veeklj  payment,* 
vhich  mar  \e  affnded  bv  every  indnstrioos  laboorini?  man  who  saves  vfaat  lie 
can  oat  of  his  vacvs.  and  Dever  spends  a  pc-nny  ft  r  uselcies  finery  nponhis  wife 
or  children,  or  icioxicaiins  liquors  npi>n  himself.  I  hojte  you  will  agree  vitli 
me  in  thinking  that  y«>iir  satioDal  scho.il  bids  &ir  to  be  a  ereai  Mesnnir  t*  (he 
ihildnr-n  of  the  p-yor.'  Show.  then,  that  yon  appreciate  this  blcssinfr.  by  sending 
your  children  to  be  educated  iB  it.  from  their  infancy.  Take  caie  ihnt  they  it- 
tend  reenUrly  and  with  punctSality.  Do  all  in  yonr  power  to  can?  cot  the 
rules  of  the  sch>Mrl.  Treat  the  master  and  misuess  nith  due  respect '  Set  your 
children  a  iroKid  example  at  h<>me.  Acci«mpany  them  to  church,  and  piay  vitk 
them  in  y->ur  •>«-&  h>>ii«es.  Teach  them.  a1«o.  to  praise  (rod  for  haringpat  it 
into  the  Beans  of  your  bishop,  your  landlords,  and  the  other  benefactors,  pub- 
lic and  private,  already  mtntiiwd.  to  enable  me  your  pastor  to  aeoomplish  ikb 
pKMl  work.  .\nd  may  neither  you.  ni«r  I.  my  friends,  ever  for^pet  to  beseeck 
Almiehty  God.  for  his  dear  Son  s  sake,  to  reward  them  serenfold  into  their 
bojv»m. 

'   CArufiiM«.'lM4.  W.  H.  T. 


^tMtMisA, 


rr-r-  vtion  ;x  the  rxiTtD  statx?. 

S..ine  ^t-n-  ciiriou*  <1e"ji:*.*  of  the  "  State  of  educaiion  in  each  of  the  Unitol 
S:a:£^  i'j  :Lt  \e:ir  \^\*\  are  inven  iu  the  recent  oificial  supplemeut  u*  part  \'2 
•  •!' the  Kc^enue  TaV.i.i.  Frv^m  ihi?  offcial  account  it  appears  that,  in  IMO. 
thert-  were  in  the  5<*tr.d  **jiif>  of  the  Tni-'n  i^'Jin  numberi  173  univcrsitie^or 
o^li*  je*.  c  ntaiTiir.j  I'^OH**  siniieiii*.  on  an  average  of  betwi-en  S^  and  liV  to 
each  c  ■'le.re.  T*:eri  wrrt-  als  •.  at  the  same  peH«.»«l,  :i.*>l2  academies  orgWD" 
nMr-M.'l..vl'i.  having  an  atier.ilance  of  l»>4,15j»  <chflars.  or  an  average  to  each 
c*iaMi>hiiK  :it  « 'f  ra ihei  iU'«rt-  than  .v»  pupilf .  Of  primark*  and  common  schools, 
llit-re  «ere  ::i  the  Sta:t>  A7.'2*r',  haviuff  1,M.'»:244  «<:holars:  pivinjr  anaveage 
attendance  -.'i  iiea:l\  4"  to  CAerr  sch.i^l.  The  number  of  scholar!:  educated  *t 
the  pu>«lic  c]iarcf  air.ouuiea  to  4«i**.0fv| ;  and  the  "  number  of  white  persons 
abtive  i''  year?  ffaire  wh  «  i-aunot  read  or  »Tite'  was  54}»,e>5*3  in  the  varii^ 
state*.  Penii>\  Ivji:- ia  p^»<sesst-d  most  uni\  ersities  and  colleires,  bavin:;  no  fewer 
ihaiii.»:  nhi-.'.  I'*;  Vir;rlnia,  i:^:  New  York.  IJ,  Vc.  But  New  York  had 
50.'^  academies  and  irr.iinmar-5cb«.»ols  :  while  Pennsyh'ania  had  2v<0  ouIt; 
Mass;tchu5^tLs  2.'»1  :  Virduia,  :i*<-2,  Vc.  Massacbusetts  educated  by  far  tie 
m'?<i  of  any  state  at  th-  ]  uMic  charcr^.  the  number  so  educated  beintr  1.V*.351, 
while  Ni'w  Y.-rk  educated  irraiuii-'uMy  only  27,07.^ :  Penn«yl%ania.  7:5iW: 
Ohi-  -..'>!  .^  1  -J.  vo.  TLrce  ••!  the  slate?,' Florida  Territory.  Wisci»n>in,  and  Io«» 
have  no  univor^iiie*.  or  c<.»llo4rLS.  Wi-^consin  had  but  two  academies  and  i 
gniminar-s^h  ■••l.  and  luwa  had  but  one. 

•  The  ::rr*.s  of  irjrrjcr:.-^n  v?rv  from  one  pcnnv  to  threepence  a  w^ek.     ;Se«  nJi« 
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t'?5irr,ftsnT  or  oxi=t>iiD. 


A  fHimtnary  of  the  members  of  the  LlniveTsky  of  Oxford^  far  tlie  yeafs  end- 
ing 1844  ami  I  H4/»,  showing  the  iu crease  and  decrease  of  ihe  respective  Col- 
lege* and  Halls  : — 

Blemberf  of  ConirocAtioa,    Metnbrrt  on  Uie  booki, 
18^14 

t   Uiiiv«tsity..*. *...«,....  119 

2  BftUol ,,.. 141 

3  Merton 82 

4  Exeter,* 173 

6  Oriel ., 1*55 

^  Qa«^Q*s.... 183 

7  New 83 

8  Liacolii ,.....,.. 78 

9  All  Souls , 89 

10  MaKMalen 140 

11  Bni^zeuose *............  221 

12  Corpus ...>*. < 95 

13  Christ  Church 517 

14  Trinitv 145 

15  St.  Johns 143 

10  Jesus , 56 

17  Witdliam 118 

18  Pembroke 92 

\9  Worcester 127 

20  St  Marv   Hall... 22 

21  Magdalen  Hall... ,,..     68 

22Newlim    Hall H 

23  St  Alb:m  Hall 4 

24  Ht  Edmund  Hall 53 

2,f>22 


Matriculations.... 1«43,  .3fK> 

fle^ents    .,,,..* — 

Determining  [Bachelors]  in  Lent ... 


1845 

1844 

1845 

.  120 

...  254  ... 

260 

.  148 

...  295  ... 

203 

.   85 

...   160  .,. 

165 

.  188 

...  361  ... 

380 

.  172 

...  321  ... 

329 

.   175 

...  305  ... 

293 

.   81 

...   166  .,. 

155 

.   89 

...   177  ... 

186 

.   84 

...  114  ... 

Ml 

.   139 

...   180  ... 

185 

.  222 

...  411   ... 

411 

.   98 

...  132  ... 

133 

.  OSW 

...     934  ... 

943 

.  152 

...  292  ... 

281 

.  146 

...  276  ... 

282 

.   60 

...   132  ... 

132 

.  132 

...  281  ,.. 

293 

.   87 

...  147  ... 

152 

.  130 

...  275  ... 

261 

.   19 

...   78  ... 

82 

.   74 

...  200  ... 

208 

9 

...   76  ... 

78 

5 

...   20  ... 

21 

.       65 

..*   94  ... 

100 

24>fl8 

5,681 

5,774 

t43,  .390 

.,  1844 

,  308 

181 

..<.......   )f 

234 

„   280 

*   n 

284 

fitttUignur. 


KkwiI  Sj-hibiHm  at  Oxford. — An  elec- 
tion of  an  Exhibitioner  on  the  Michel 
Foundntion  of  Queen**  College  will  take 

tee  on  ThurAday  the  13lh  of  Majch 
.  Candidates  m  ust  be  natives  of  tJi  e 
nee  of  Cftntcrbury,who  have  attained 
the  full  age  of  fifteen,  and  have  not  ex- 
ceeded the  age  of  twenty  yeare  ;  and»  if 
member?  of  the  university,  must  not  have 
been  matriculated  longer  than  twelve 
Oilendar  months.  Certificates  of  bap- 
tittn  and  te^tiTimniah  of  goud  conduct, 
mu^t  be  delivered  to  the  provost  of  the 
wd  college,  by  the  respective  candidates, 
on  or  before  Saturday  the  ttUi  of  March, 


The  examination  will  commence  on  Mon* 
day  the  loth  of  Marchi  at  ten  in  the 
morning. 

Caminidffe  Previotis  Examination  f 
[S4f>  — Notice  has  been  given,  that  the 
following  will  he  the  suhjeeia  of  exami- 
nation in  the  toBt  week  of  the  Lent  Term, 
184G:— 
\.  The  CkJspel  of  St  Luke. 

2.  Pftley*s  Kvidencei. 

3.  The  Old  Testament  HtjUury* 

4.  The  sixteenth  book  of  the  Iliad. 

5.  The  Bdlum  Catilinarium  of  Salluat 


M 


IllTEl.L16tl«CC. 


wtiwhanL.— Or  T^iesdsy*  the  Utb  of  Oc«      tfat  proad  dhtinctioa  c»r  Sctuor  Wti 


tober  nt%%t  ^^^^    ^^*^   succeediog  iMf«v 
there  *ill  be  tn  extniiBaUoQ  in  the  *ol- 

Hie  Greek  Tettmmeot. 

Hm  flfii  Apology  of  Juitin  Martrr* 

Bedieiimkmt  History 

Tbe  Artides  of  Religion  ;  mnd 

The  Littiq^  of  the  Church  of  Engluid. 
Which  esustnttk)fi  «iU  be  open  to  all 
•tudenl*  who  have  at  any  time  been  ad* 
nittad  md  rtapondendttm  qMBtHom ;  or 
who  c«B  produce  certidcatea  frotn  the 
■cgicta  Profetaor  of  Civil  Law  or  hia 
deputy,  of  having  performed  the  cjcer- 
eiaea  required  for  the  degree  of  baichelor 
of  that  faculty. 

The  names  of  those  students  who 
ahall  ^ia£s  thli  exantination  to  the  aatia- 
fiction  of  the  exaauoert  will  be  pahluh> 
ed  in  alphabetical  order,  and  registered 
in  the  usual  maooer. 

tmmedtatelj  after  thia  examtoatioa 
there  «riU  be  an  examination  in 

The  first  twenty-five  chapters  of  the 
book  of  Geoefti&*  in  Hebrew, 
for  luch  Btudenti  as,  baring  their  names 
publiihed  aa  above-mentioned,  ^all  offer 
themsetvea  to  be  etamined:  and  the 
namei  of  tbe  penona  who  abaO  pass  thia 
namtnatioa  to  the  satis^ction  of  the 
csaiciiner,  will  be  published  and  regitter- 
ed  in  tbe  maoDcr  already  de&cribed. 

PenoDi  dcairoiu  of  pre»eDting  them- 
»ehe«  at  these  examinations  must  aig- 
nify  their  intention  of  so  doing  on  or  be- 
fore the  J  0th  of  October  next,  by  a  letter 
addressed  to  aaeb  of  the  examiners,  who 
•Vt  the  Regiiii  Profi^aof  of  Divinity,  the 
Margaret  Profenor  of  Divinity,  the  Rc- 
giua  Professor  of  Hebrew. 

Smith**  Prii^men. — Dr.  Smith's  pri^ses 
of  £25  each  to  the  two  best  proficients 
in  Mathematics  were  a  few  days  ago  ad- 
justed as  follows : — 

Firtt  Prize, — Da,  Thomson,  St,  Peter's 
College,  second  wrangler^ 

Second  Prise.  —  Da,  Parkinson,  St 
John's  College,  senior  wrangler. 

7^  Senior  Wrangler, — ^  iins 

thi*  year  the  honour  of  i  he 

Senior  Wrangler.  Mr.  PrtrMnsr.-,  ,s  & 
nitiveof  Keighley,  and  received  his  early 
education  at  Kelghlcy  Graniraar-schoor. 
He  was  afterwards  prepared  for  the  unl- 
vcraity  by  the  Rev.  J.  Cheadle.  M.A  . 
vicar  nf  Binglcy,  who  quickly  disctyvrK^ 
and  diligently  fosieicd  that  pre-eminent 


bta  ieUi^ 


Thus  it  wiil  he  teen,  that  the  ptf^ 
way  of  science  to  th«  Temple  of  f  aneii 
this  country  ia  open  to  nU  j 
grees  alike*  and  Mr.  ParkinitHi  < 
a  splendid  example  of  Che  tewtids  at 
real  merit  acquired  by  fai&ownlakiitafil 
industry. 

7^  S^tomd  IVr^jTiLH^r. — We  9bmm 
from  the  list  of  ^  who  hateai^ 

tained  mathetn ;>  >ars  m  the  d&> 

gree  examination  ttt  Laui.bti4tfp»t 
countrymen  make  a  very 
figure — Mr  MTiUiain  Thoarton*  sofl  otf 
Professor  Jamea  Thomaoo  ^  dua  diy, 
being  Second  Wrangier;  MrJIugbfilaifc- 
burn,  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Elacklmi«»ar 
Kjileam.  Fifth  Wnui^ler,  afid 
ID  Trinity  Colk 
a  Scotchman^  S 
respect  tu 
is  his  po5i^ 

ler),  we  ^,  ,.-  .  ,,^.  ,,nvc  bta 
tournsmen  to  estimate  the  amount  olbia 
talents  only  by  the  degree^  which,  «r 
think,  hardly  doea  him  ju»!ice.  We 
may  remark,  that  this  gentirmaa  *rai. 
to  Cambn  .  '>uiiger  tlMut  iwialu 

Yet  some  beginning  his  sta- 

dia there,  iic  nau  i^iveo  evtdeooe ol pMl 
tiiathematical  talent ;  and  lo  piiti^ltf; 
in  a  paper  publi&hed  in  Tkm 
Mathemaiical  Joumai  in  May,  Ih|1,I 

had  eatabiiahed  thecorrecttiesso*  the  I 

markable  series  for  discontjoooui  (uac^ 
tions,  given  by  Fourier,  in  his  **  Tkearw 
de  h  Chalevr,'*  and  showed  that  ProJo- 
sur  Kelland,  in  aasecting  in  hia  "  l^«ff 
of  Hmit"  that  those  senea  wi:i 
all  erroneous,  had  overlooked  an 
ant  limitation  intrrjduced  into 
blem  by  Fourier.  During  hia 
at  Cambridge,  Mr.  Thomson  has  not  I 
together  confined  himself  to  ibe  liis 
of  the  prescribed  course.  Besides  hoUiaf 
the  fiilver  scuils  as  chanipioQ  ol  the  n^^U 
Mr  Thomson  ha&from  timetotiaicupi'' 
tributL'd  to  The  Camlfrid^  M^tk 
JourwU  papers  of  great 
power,  on  the  moat  ab^trwife  pan 
themati  cal  ph  y sica.  I  t 
that,  baring  shown  gc 
the  usual  range  of  scujnr  'Amngla 
should  hate  been  long  marked^  out  ai 
the  future  senior  wrar«^!«*r  ..f  htt  ftur- 
Mr.  Thomson  is.  howt  wmnr 

ler.    The  |j«rti€uUr  L-j  «  d«fr«i 

is,  of  couiae^  ^tiknTitni— fttoigiif  dv* 
ntK'le 


wtmMmmittm. 
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8  C*Ufe^.—The  Rev,  Dr  Hawtrcy 
nd-fliftftttr of    Eton,  tiaa  junr  ftp- 


h,  Oxford,  the  IransJator  of  Affi/- 
iutory  fff  the  Dmtant,  and  author 
■r  IHtnry  work*,  »ml  the  Rev,  W. 
kson.  of  King"*  College*  C»m- 
,  Utely  11  disting:iji»hed  examiner 
'  caiTdidatcs  for  poU  degree*  in  that 
>ity. 

pify  College,  Scathmd. — A  print  of 

'opo»«d  building:  baa  been  exteti- 

circulated,  along  with  an  appeal 

(If  of  the  undertaking  to  ehwrch- 

jSngland,  %i  well  ai  in  the  North. 

rhole  m««A  of  btiiMiojr  will  en- 

quadran|i;k\  duly  furnished  with 

;  on  ihe  south  side  (taking  the 

to  stand,  as  is  usual,  eaut  and 

re  cloisters  only.  |»resenting  eic- 

I  blank  and  buttressed  wall,  with 

y  m  the  centre  ;^-on  the  west, 

a   range  of    most  picturesque 

eKquisttel?    varied   in   dtrtajls, 

^iKval  in  chamcter — with  a  main 

and  admirable  j^ateway  to\\'er: 

of  liTnilar  but  auhordinnte  cho- 

Ibrifi  the  north  ftide  of  the  qua- 

li  on  the  east  are  the  ball  abd 

►the  former,  aa  the  desi^  seems 

lite,  surmounted  by  a  louvre: — 

htouib-eastern  angle,  and  nltnost 

to  the    geneml    armngi?mpi>t, 

le  chapel — a  Ijeautiful  building, 

le tower, and  kpire  at  the  north- 

angle,  and  in  a  line  with  the 

Ik  range  of  cloisters,  and  on  the 

Fkh  the  library.     The  whole   ia 

j! — one   of   the  most 

have  teen  among  the 

ed  taate  and    feeling, 

1,  library  and  hall,  arc  early 

in  design  ;   but  with  excellent 

Ihe  architect   fJ.   Henderson, 

de&igned  the  rest  of  the  build- 

«nd  more  domestic  style, 

iate  in  its  whole  aspect. 

do  we  wish   "  God  speed" 

ble  undertaking  of  an  "  unes- 

ind  unendowed   church,'*  nor 

ilieve  that  thte  appeal  can  be 

in  to  tho«e  who  love  and  yalue 

IS    truth    in    connection  with 

lonler,*'  made  by  those  poorer 

of  the  church.     The  builditigm 

I  be,  when  completed,  so  beau* 

|irogre«* ;  it  would  be 


lamcfitible  and  dtsgncef^l  tf  want  of 
lunds  were  to  cripple  and  mar  this  noble 
plan. 

Clergy  Orphan  Carportttvmr^W  Ihe 
annual  court  of  goveraorB  of  this  cha- 
rity,  held  at  the  Krec-maAons*  TaTem, 
the  chair  was  taken  by  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  London,  Vice-preiident. 

The  Rev.  Dr,  Shepherd,  treasurer,  on 
the  part  of  the  general  committee,  made 
a  most  gratifying  report  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  achools.  The  number  now  in  the 
in^itution  is  143,  who  were  fully  main- 
tained and  educated  until  of  an  age  to  be 
put  out  apprentice*  or  otberwUe  provid- 
ed for* 

C.  F,  Bamewell,  Eaq.,  joint-treMurer, 
read  the  account  for  the  past  year: — an- 
nual subscriptions,  £1,104  UU, ;  from 
district  committees  and  donations,  £941, 
1 9t.  4d.  :  interest  on  bank  stock,  £3,000 ; 
together  with  legacies  and  oUier  suun:**!! 
of  income,  making  a  total  of  £6,413, 
1  Os.  f*d.  The  expenditure  amountecl  to 
iC(i,T22  It.  lid,  leaving  a  balance  of 
£191  '2s  Id,  m  favour  of  the  society. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Shepherd  announced, 
that  the  receipts  on  behalf  of  the  Appren- 
ticing fund  (a  separate  account),  amount- 
ed to  £1,081  91.  4ci.,  and  of  which  £32& 
had  been  paid  within  the  laat  year  in 
apprentice  fees,  varying  from  £'20  to 
£40  eacb. 

The  above  statement  of  accounts  hav- 
ing been  received,  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury was  re-elected  president,  the  Bp. 
of  London  vice -president,  the  Rev,  Dr. 
Shepherd  and  C.  F.  Baruewellj  Esq., 
joint^treasurcra,  and  the  Eev.  J.  P.  Glen- 
nie,  A.M.,  secretary-  The  committee* 
and  auditors,  with  some  slight  varialiona, 
were  re- appointed. 

The  next  business  being  the  election 
of  children  Into  the  school, 

The  Bishop  of  London  expressed  his 
regret,  that  the  committee  had  been  com- 
pelled to  dimmiih  the  number  of  or- 
phans usually  proposed  for  election. 
There  were  but  four  boyi  to  be  admitted, 
and  no  girls,  the  female  department  be- 
ing full  already.  It  might  be  proper  to 
refer  the  subject  to  the  special  consider- 
ation of  the  committee,  with  a  vtcw  to 
an  increase  of  the  means  of  accommoda- 
tion, and,  should  tt  be  found  necessary 
even  to  draw  on  the  flinded  capital,  he 
was  confident  that  by  a  proper  ajjptai  to 
the  public  the  deficiency  would  he  ifMed- 
<ly  made  np. 


d4 


itrnrtuai^eft. 


» €cor9c  rv^  enp.  i 
SDd  3  Wimani  IV.,  cap.  14. 

Thb  EDfltitutioii  hu  man^r  objecUio 


III.  Pro*Mi«t  P^tid.*l. 


L  Tempongy  iWMtimje  to  eorcntBaei 
IB  ^iHr«ai»  Aflontod  ^wtely  and  dc^- 
ctAAjt  tinvogli  tlie  ladies'  commlttiee* 

IL  Aosuity  Foiid.  —  Beetive  tniiQU 
fid  to  vgfd  govcmcMCSf  tccurtd  ofi  in- 
■M  ca|»itiklr  And  thua  iiMirptndent  on 
Ikf  iwmpgifty  oC  the  inttitotioii. 

Fife  ntraaitiei  hwve  been  Hounded  by 
the  ittvutaieiit  of  £2,500  In  the  namta 
Of  Cniiteea. 

Tbe  Emt  ctection  win  be  on  the  Sth 
of  May,  1945,  of  tvo  annuitnnta.  Tbe 
'  ciadiditet  (who  must  be  approrred  by 
the  eottmiittee)  are  required  to  be  go- 
icfncswi  tboTe  f*0  years  of  age,  unmnr- 
fied,  or  widows. 

To  cury  out  this  design » the  esubli«h« 
mcnt  of  permanent  annuities  granted 
from  funded  capitnl,  thi*  committee  in- 
vite benevolent  individual!  of  large  for- 
tune  to  found  annuities  bearing  tbeir 
own  name. 

Donations  of  stock  or  money  suffi- 
cient to  establish  an  annuity  (£5O0» 
£JhO,  £1.000)  will  be  funded  in  the 
names  of  Inisteesw  the  annuity  bearing 
the  founder's  name,  and  the  patronage, 
if  he  wish  it,  reserved  to  bim  for  life. 
The  committee  will  be  ready  to  enter 
into  arranfements  with  parties  interested 
in  particular  individuils.to  found  annui- 
ties of  any  amount,  on  the  payment  of 
a  certain  portion  of  the  neces^iary  capita], 
the  first  presentation  to  be  in  the  donor. 
The  foundstion  of  one  annuity  on  this 
principle  is  gratefully  acknowledged  in 
the  transfer  of  £1,000  consols  to  the 
society's  trustees.  An  annuity  of 
£30  is  thus  founded  for  ever,  thti  first 
annuitant  being  an  elderly  lady  known 
to  the  founder.  How  many,  in  prtivid- 
Ing  for  their  family  governesses,  might 
thus  at  the  some  time  secure  a  benefit  to 
numbers  I 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  amount 
of  the  present  annuities  is  pninfuUy 
small,  hut  the  committee  tnist  that  the 
public  will  enter  into  their  principle  of 
perfect  safety  t(>  the  annuitant,  imd  alao 
into  the  difhculty  of  making  yearly  in* 
vestments  to  meet  fresh  annuities  of 
even  this  amount.  They  sre  anxious, 
however,  to  meet  the  general  wish,  and 
they  will  be  ready  to  raise  any  annuity 
from  £15  to  £2*1  on  the  receipt  of  £100 
from  any  in  dividual  for  that  purpoae. 


way  cDnseclei  indi  wjinaitloft.  u^a  p- 
vefMBcnt  iecygity,  agKcnbly  to  tlv  jus 

TWi  bnacJi  of  Uit  ioatitatioo  Im 
bees  s«ry  siioeesil^l ;  aAykilfeMtae 
tbe  tnblet  of  rmtct  wad  vtlMf  pBit» 
tatv  for ««itled  to  bcr  oo 
the  assistuitiecretBry«  at  tWc 
tf  she  will  consolt  any  memb 
Stodc  Exchange,  or 
connected  with  mun  'be  < 

leifii  tbat  sbe  Gnono^  otne-rvnse 
iocb  terms  witln  sudi  scointy. 

2*  ft  ia  proposed  to  ^«t^f,.i  ri^^  i^^ 
taget  of  this  fund  to  -  :  ssrisft 

of  younger  ladies ;  car 
stilt  the  one  prindpl)  t  ituf| 

of  entire  safety  to  th. 

IV.  A  home   for   g'vvtn>ei-\« 
the  intervals  between  their  cng 

Donations,  in  kind,  will  be  i 
received:  furniture  of  all  4escn|itlMS» 
books,  standard  music,  tnustcaJ  itwlgn^ 
ments^  ftc.  Many  promises  o( 
assistance  have  been  n\r**niir 
Subscriptions,  in 
gifts  already  an: 
wards  the  > —  n-.  i  ._»i 

and  the  fur 

V.  A  *y- 
expenie  to  govcrnessea. 

VI.  A  house  in  the  country  baa  ben 
offered  for  an  asylum  for  aged  govscn- 
esses,  ahou)d  the  idea  meet  appsotil 
from  other  friends  of  the  ttitdtuiioB* 


.  »en&cs> 
cgistntion,  Utop  \ 


Srftoot  Society,  —  Th. 

arranged  to  open  thci 

to  the  public  every  I 

from  hsif-pa&t  2  to  4  o 

gular  teachers  of  the  ^■ 

the  lessons*       On    «  > 

visitors  will  nor  i^^ 

first  tchoo)A,  a-^ 

management  of 

who  cannot  be  ex^tecud  to  tio 

thesystcmof  teaching  and  who 

suffer  in  the  first  attemjit  from 

sence  of  strangers.      The  model  inl 

and  juvenile  schools  will   be 

day,  but  Saturday,  from  9  till 

morning,  and  from  2  to  4  o*c|i 

afternoon. 

The  committee  beg  further  ff> 
that,  to  meet  the  cire 
present  times,  their  ♦ 

ment     has    been     const  tni^riiv     rfimr\;i 

and.  in  cunuequencf,  their  annual  ei[;ji 


biff 
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ure  hiifl  been  incretfted.  though  they 

i  Si^  txi  itnte,  nut  in  the  same  ratio. 

pO  teacher*  tt  teiut  receive  atx  montha* 

^ntng  annually,  and  30  are  more  or 

>  benefitted,  nnd  at  an  expense  to  the 

»tuu)  public  of  about  £1,300.   Teach- 

aie   Dut    recommended   to    schools 

,  aatiifactory  evidence  of  piety  is 

\  BQQ  t«»chen  have  paatied  through 

tltoticm,  and  the  society  is  now 

r  correapandeace  with  upwards  of  500 

►  different  part*  of  England.      Twelve 

»Qoairaittees  were  supplied  with  teachera 
at  ChriatcQ&s,  aud  eight  are  still  waiting. 
Dod  candidates— married  couples  and 
women' — are  much  lA-anted,  and 
funds,  particularly  more  annual 
^bacribera,  are  indispensable  to  the  aac- 
M»f  Ihii  great  and  good  work. 

Gordon    haa    been    appointed 
Uon  Secretary. 

liptitirk  Nationai  SchaoU, — An   intcr- 
;  eaami nation  was  held  on  tbe  ^Otli 
,  at  the  national  schools  of  the  Holy 
kinity  Church,  Ipswich,  and  the  extent 
llenowkd^e  which  the  children  showed 
\-  well  aa  their  general  order  and  beha- 
Dur  waa   exceedingly   jdeasing.      The 
at  classes  were  examined  in  tbe  books 
pod"-  «>-'  f. .,,,,.. j.  (jy  the   Rev.  E, 
I  y  and  historically 
-kt  the  subject,  by 
paaaages  of  scripture,  deserved 
sived  great  praise.    The  Rev.  J. 
Test  crammed    in    geography,  in 
l^ieh  also  they  showed  considerable  pro- 
The    school-room  was   hung 
with  maps,  which  the  boya  had 
thereby  showing  correct  know* 
3|e  of  the  details  of  the  science.   Dur- 
;  tbe  meeting,  several  pieces  of  music 
I  sung  by  the  children  who  had  been 
ht  on  the  Hullah  system  by  Mr.  Par- 
lie  master  of  the  school ;   and  the 
in   which   they  executed  these 
a*  reflected  great  credit  on  botii 
I  matter  ar)<l  pupitft»   The  examination 
bflMfePtal  arithmetic  also  was  highly  ere- 
f  and  they  were  ready  for  that  in 
jr,  whiiCh  however  was  not  called 
"!r.  Wilkinson  examined 
Alter  the  examina- 
ri*v..  ->  W.  Reeves,  incumbents 
fixes  of  booka  and  clothing, 
i  K'k'^d  attendance  and  beha- 
;  ast  year;  andconclud- 
y  an  excellent  address 
}  JrtuuT^  ■  :  The  tliiulrtn,  exhorting 
••to  a»A<iit  uj  th,  ir   rn  niment  of  the 
1>  at  home,   lite  elibrts  made  for 


their  benefit  at  school,  We  are  happy 
to  be  able  to  add,  there  was  a  numoroua 
attendance  of  porenta. 

Marine  Soeiehf. — ^Thta  Society  haa  pro- 
vided for  ^6,000  individuals  at  sea,  and 
during  the  last  quarter  244  tx>ys  have 
been  sent  to  sea.  A  complement  of  1CM3 
boys  is  kept  up  on  hoardthesociety'sahip, 
the  Iphigema,  off  Greenwich,  for  the 
Royal  Navy,  the  Indian  na^7,  and  the 
mercbanta'  service.  Toor  and  destitute 
boya  are  thus  taken  care  of,  aud  become 
useful  to  their  countr),  through  the  li- 
berality  of  aubtcribers  to  this  charity, 
which  relieves  distrc«a,  and  prorootea  in- 
dustry and  morality. 

AuUralia.  —  At  the  general  meeting 
held  on  Tuesday,  the  4th  ult.,  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Chriatian  Know^ 
ledge,  a  letter  was  read  from  the  Lord 
Biahop  of  Australia,  dated  Sydney t 
Aoguat  16,  1^4.  The  following  are 
fextracts : — 

"  I  had  the  satisfaction  yesterday  of 
receiving  your  letter  of  the  12ih  of 
March*  1844,  apprising  me  of  the  com- 
munication which  had  been  made  to  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge, by  tbe  Rev.  Benj^"  ■^'  1«— -  -i, 
respecting  the  sum  w 
placed  at  the  disposal  oi  i 

ot  the  appropriation  of  onc-lourt hot  that 
sum,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Harhson,  to 
the  service  of  this  diocese.  It  is  an  oc- 
casion of  much  regret  to  me,  that  lieing 
unacquainted  with  tbe  name  of  one  oi 
the  parties  connected  with  this  transac- 
tion, ]  cannot  but  omit  one  of  those  to 
whom  my  thanks  are  due;  but  to  the 
society  and  to  Mr.  Harrisou,  I  beg  tA 
offer  an  expression  of  my  gratitude  far 
tbe  very  seasonable  relief  thus  aiforded 
to  the  presaing  religioua  war  t 
community.  As  regards  the  1 1 
of  the  sum  in  question,  I  ha.\  ..,  ..  i 
on  appropriating  £%b  towards  the  erec- 
tion of  a  school -house  in  the  parish  of  ' 
St,  Lawrence  in  this  city  ;  185  towards 
the  same  object  in  the  parish  of  St,  An* 
drew  ;  and  tbe  remaining  £80  ttiw arils  a 
similar  purpose  in  the  town  of  Mel- 
bourne in  Port  Pbtlip.  The  treasurers 
of  the  society  will  therefore  have  the 
goodness  to  be  prepared  to  honour  my 
bill  for  £250  at  thirty  days'  sight ;  which 
shall  be  drawn  as  you  desire,  at  the  in* 
stance  of  the  Rev.  B.  Harnsun. 

**  Herewith  I  have  pleaaurv  In  forward- 
ing the  first  of  two  sets  of  bills  on  the 


'm>i-«v  — 

-    ■-•' 

.--nr! 

ti-acTrf^ 

.r    ': 

•  -    !•; 

ir.rjLi   i.r 

llr 

:f«    -.r 

man'  •-- 

^■J.■.\ 

.^  mi 

4ir  -n*?    ■ 

■,m»-- 

%SiI 

^p^  J  lir^*"-  -  t:*-  an*.    •    s.^rrx-  'rii*»i.   w=x  i  "imjtiful  copy  of  lyOjtey 

Mu  r.  .^...:  '-.     .«-«iir    ..  -r^  ii-icr  u  bzac   Stuur*  SttSM.  tkrcs  votamci,  nnl 

-:•..>■  t  .--^-     -..'-    -1-    ■•  -       ".-   ."^r--  •-.-!  Tumiaorfd  t^tbe society  for FioBdU 

Viri-       *  '    -  :-  ^  .     —      --:  irfr  n»5   I'xcBftao.  k=.i*Vdge.     The  foBow- 

-.v;   »  .1     ■    :-   r-     ■•  .     '  •■.---■.s^  t=  o-T  3ifcT--.j:«:_  «s.-£h  «*s  whtten  intk 

.  ir.T    ^-      «  Irs-  viAjLixif.   v^l  ftxplun    t!ic   object 

*    -•    *jsurti-  •  P-TM.-iff*  .•Dcas.T  by  Cbw!n  SpcosBi 

--»r-;rr.-a-  um  !€-*_-  •.tar  &=«£ CfetfksC.Spoioer.BJL, 

r.'-.r-:  n  .i  £.'•;  TaTra.      :c     Edbcp't  Stactford.  Hati» 

-r  TTrt   «rT--  -s^  3Cr    Ttus*  SsTrcm::!.  ia  totimoDTflf 

^qrvjv^     ^'''  a-r^-ii:  •1-1  "^r  ^m'  ±  :esr  us  rq^    mrf  frsxaew   mder  trying  dr- 

iw  n?  'VI  icrr.iL::''.     .r  -^r  ^iLTinaae  if  ruzucmasL  as  at 

vcua  ir.d  3n  'tr  -'^;r.«kj.  i:r  u^  :n  nc-  "ae    Iju-i  i    aftv.   !■  Ac   boyi'  i 

4fsnc« '.^nu   :r  lu*  ^nr:i.:r:tiA   dsccii-  k3o:i.  .r  ^zziSkv  m  Lent,  AJ)^  IMi* 
•>«      T'ifi  WIS"  •-''   ".•■.rn    i  n*  r:ii:n-» 

«  -aia  -aw   a    AflirAta42i£ — a    aoe-i  l^-r-vtsy  — Mri.  Kayc,  of  the  (Snm, 

Mvr-^«ni&n^  ?iiin«r.    £*icm3.  has  praented  the  li- 

•  :-  vil  -^  «=:i^^ir'^rr  V.  -ais  kcie?  >ct-  iaxj:iiJS  of  XI. 000  to  codow  tk 

•Si  .can,  ua:  isiier  C  ^laifc  aci>:rs  3c-  ladiicai.  ksoci.  :=  Laar  village,  vhidb «■ 

rmtar?   *m.'JKTiapa'*fL"a   -j-'  tn-s  nn-.fx?  ■!svr=c^  :»  t^'tacnpciofi,  in  ttaenmiiMr 

•ftims  ^2*  .a*c  f#»  T-M-i.  T3i5  3n«Ci*rr7  ;r  -_trt  ;«ffr  r*ar.     A  oommunkmtioii  tp 

rjt  viT  nrwKia  Tar-.n-r-j-.t;*:  r»*  r:if:n*  ra,3  rf-i'r:  ^*»  been  ibade  to  the  Wiy 

•M  icJC  vt«a  A  ut?  ae^r^  jiamcc±i-  I-itisc:  •  ja«-  by  tfa«  Rer.  W.  H.  Bi<- 

ii  :iis«e?&£iM  -■*  UL1*  i£  jdnc  •  v.O  i^riec '.2jr  rvcr oc.  Mr.  R.KiTe,«hobM 
c--jir»n  it*:*'?  rj^r^.r^oc  Ji  ic:i:*:»^.  3.::d«-i  wi^rm:  isproTementtto  benude 
1.  j^r  r.vsi*?:  -.7  -JW  :ierr7     tsii  -s^ei-        -i  "=:■*  rsu-ji  ^-zrch.  has  just  ordered  to 

*-i*r  •»•  ^a--.  ^r-.To;  =«!a3»  t:    :c»»'  li  >:  ?r-i«r5-i  1  spics-iid  stained  gius  «ip- 

•h*  vxii  f.r  wT.jCi   :■=   ixi  »;;--«  Sf*.-vry  —  W*  ^^^i^rstand  that  the  sun 

1/.':  •'.  ;,  ».'*  **  r.i*  i***:*-  i  *  t~i-»-*x.  i  :'  £141  -ia  Se-r=  p-aced  at  the  dispcstl 

irf»' .  ".  -•■  '-:  ■  :•  '    '■  ■  ^  :n-^r- :<■.■*-«.  ::  ".-*  rrr*  it^r.  of  tr.e  North  Stifford- 

»r««:  vy,*%  t'. :  v^:-:*,  •:  v  :  ti.  ,*  ::  i4  :.  i!i  r*  .V£r.:-.r:rxi  >ociety,  lor  the  pur- 

:-A*c  :i  S:-:*».  pcnodicaJs,  nevspipen, 

p>a.rinz   T^t'-r'/nui..  — On   S-^iiy  .V.c  .  :.*^ri*  tr.c  establishment  of  drcu- 

tfi"  V»r.  i. ■."■•-»:.•  •r--:  V.r^,-  i_-  t  C -n:e  :f  ii-nz  Lrrarie*  ia  the  towns  of  Sloiw, 

hi0.o;,'%  *;*orf fJ.pr-L^^r.tTd  Mr.    K.  ri  N*-* cast:*.  Stafford.   Eccleshtll,  Ultoxe- 

S^fifi-ari*.  a  y*  insr  s;^r.r:f  Tr.*n  t:  insr.tic-  trT.  L«*k.  ir.i  Cheadle.  for  the  use  of  the 

tA  t/i  Mr  1.  hra/itfci'i,  S*^t;.:.r.tr  cf  ir.j  rr.eait*r!  of  the  Sodeiy. 

3Boofcf  £f  cnbclf. 

Sinrr-  our  lr.«t  R*;kno«!fc'I?infnt.  the  followinz  books  have  been  received  :— 

Th'-  Mothr-r's  Vrw\.\r.'A  fiuiuc  in  the  Physical,  Intellectnal.  ani!  Moral  Training 
of  \\f.T  Chililrrrn.  By  Mrs.  J.  Bakewell.  3rd  edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
riiiiO.  pp.  'IM.      (SiUftr.j 

li<!li;(i'iiin  luntruntion.  in  a  (Graduated  Series  of  Lessons  for  Younp;  Children 
Ify  iht'  .\uihin  of  "  Lc«i>ons  on  0:»jccts,"  &c.     Fcap.  8vo.  pp.  226.      vSV/^y.i 

Thi;  .S«*rvfiiit  Girl  in  London.  Showing  the  Dangers  to  which  Young  Countrj' 
CilrU  ani  <r\(»o»n'd  on  their  arrival  in  Town  ;  with  ad\ice  to  them.  By  John  T. 
Hiiinrtt.  .'Iril  Ltlit.,  carefully  corrected  throughout  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Brovn. 
M.A.      iHiiio.  pp.  71.     (Iin»tinffM.) 

Thirty  ('luiiiN,  firniugcd  fur  Four  Voices,  with  an  Accompaniment  for  the  Or- 
Kan.  Kuch  Canticle  in  mo  jirintcd  that  it  may  be  sung  to  any  of  the  chants.  Im- 
iN-rinl  Kvo.  pp.  21.     (Ifamiifon,  Adamt  6;  Co.) 

KxnrriM-N  in  the  First  Four  Rules  of  Arithmetic ;  constructed  for  the  applif"- 
tion  of  new  artificial  tests  by  which  the  teacher  may  expeditiously  ascertain  thr 
'•orrrrlncs^  of  the  rcMiIts.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Hunter.  12mo.  pp.  15.  [^J.ongww 
and  (Ut. ) 
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HOW  TO  ENSURE  COMMUNICANTS  AS  SPONSORS. 

fCofiftuiMfrom  page  ^7.) 

Ir'jTH  respect  to  the  number  of  godchildreu  that  mi^-Ut  be  at  any  one 
'  ne  under  the  care  of  a  sponsor,  the  author  allows  thut  it  would  hi 
^\\y  to  suj)pose  that  all  persons  in  every  parish  would  consider  thc[iv3 
elves  equal  to  tlie  same  charge  ;  but  he  asks,  whether  it  be  too  nuic^ 
>  aay,  *'  that — were  circumstanccfi  in  any  particular  case  to  require  it- 
kke  servant  of  Christ  who  entered  upon  the  work  in  a  spirit  ot  dcvotioi 
to  his  Master,  and  with  a  just  but  not  exaggerated  sense  of  the  dutie 
before  hira,  and  with  a  cheerful  confidence  that  as  his  day  &o  lii^ 
BT  would  be*  need  not  shrink  from  the  engagement,  even  if,  a^ 

|i  t  of  his  labours,  he  should  seem  liable  to  the  contingency  __ 

iving  tiU  godchildren  at  one  time  under  his  care/'  (p.  46).  ♦ 

This  number,"  he  obscr\^es,  "  will  no  doubt  seem  reiy  tei^e,  ImiT 
there  are  many  considerations  to  reduce  and  qualify  the  amount  of  la^ 
hour  involved  in  undertuking  it.     In  the  first  place,  many  years  would 
elap^  before  the  number  of  godchildren  had  attained  this  magnitude 
•'  *  ',Then  it  had,  the  greater  portion  of  them  would  be  of  very  tende 
,  and  not  more,  perhaps,  than  five  or  aix  would  require  that  kind 
ur  u cgree  of  instruction  wliich  ought  to  be  given  preparatory  to  confir-" 
mation.     Tlien  we  are  to  consider  the  great  assistance  that  is  to  be  de- 
rived from  schools,  and  from  the  teaching  and  preaching  of  the  clergy; ' 
that  the  business  of  godfathers  and  godmothers  is  rather  to  remind,  taj 
w*am,  to  exhort,  than  to  instruct ;    and  that  those  portions  of  a  sponJ 
sor's  duty  which  are  most  useful  to  his  charge,  namely,  a  little  horae»^ 
questioning  into  their  conduct,  and  practical  appHcation  to  their  hearta 
of  the  sermons  they  hear,  and  the  passages  of  scripture  they  read,  and 
the  promises  they  have  made  in  baptism,  occupy  but  little  time^and  de- 
rive  more  effect  from  the  seriousness  and  earnestness  with  w*hich  theyl 
are  put,  than  from  the  frequency  with  which  they  are  reiterated.     Wc 
are  also  to  consider »  that,  should  a  good  work  of  this  kind  bo  set  on 
foot,  there  is  every  probability  that  it  w^ould  go  on  increasing,  and  that 
imbers  would  continually  be  added  to  those  willing  to  undertake  it ; 
at  a  certain  number  at  least  of  Uie  children  baptized  would  be  fur* 
lished  with  properly  qualified  godfathers  and  godmothers  from  amongslH 
heir  own  relations ;  and  that  threughout  our  calculation  we  have  takeuf 
be  largest  number  that  could  be   expected,  under  ordinar}'^  contingen*^ 
ixA^  to  be  at  any  one  time  under  sponsorial  superintendence.     An4j 
iho  would  hesitate  to  contribute  so  far  to  aid  the  efforts  of  the  clcrgyj 
tlic  cnntrasted   the  light  labour,  and  pleas^ing  encouragements,  au<li| 
\  of  such  a  charge,  with  the  overwhelming  duties  and  re^?- 
\V  ;  an  individual  clergyman  having  upon  his  hands  the  care 

f  tips  or  twenty  thousand  souls  ? 

I  .  e  calculation  we  have  made  no  account  of  the  alight  dif- 

Ists  between  the  number  of  males  and  females  born  in  a 
or  of  that  wiiich  exists  between  their  several  rates  of 


.w*«  for  lUe  Poor,  by  the  Rev.  M,  Hawtrey,  M,A.     (Hutchard.) 
III. — ArHiL,  1845.  H 
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■lortslity  ;  aa  it  scarcely  appears  except  upon  very  large  n ambers,  siui 
^c  could  make  no  usefiil  application  of  it  to  our  prc.*ent  purpose.  T\;c 
best  supposition  is,  that  the  natnber  of  male  and  female  sjionaon  ^1 
be  equal.  More  males  are  bora  tlian  females ;  but  their  rate  of  Diurj; 
litT  during  childhood  is  more  nipid,  and  theae  two  circumstances  wouU 
probably  be  found  very  nearly  to  corr  *  -^  ^^^  nee  one  another* 

**  There  is  another  class  of  com  namely,  tiue  removal  ul 

5jK»n*ors  from  the  ol>jecta  of  their  cjirc  uy  ueath  or  change  of  place 
This  VkQ  have  not  noticed,  because  we  may  fairly  supjjoae  that  theic 
would  be  a  continual  supply  of  fres-h  fcponsor?,  i^  to  make  upde* 

£ci^ice$  arising  from  such  a  cause.    It  hus  iiii  i  stated « that  tkt 

special  superintendence  of  each  newly  baptized  ch  ^  he  maileto 

devolve  on  that  spon&or  (of  the  same  &ex)  who&iici  ihe  aiiudktt 

number  of  children  at  the  time  on  hijf  or  ber  Ust.  Bul>  by  ^uch  an  cnmt 
a«  that  just  referred  to*  a  sudden  increase  might  be  made  to  that  nuaibe; 
in  consequence  of  the  addition  to  their  charge  of  ^ome  of  the  godchildren 
who  had  been  under  the  special  care  of  the  removed  spon^r.  In  stich 
A  caae,  the  most  convenient  arrangement  would  be  for  the  sponsor  tliui 
casually  overburdened,  to  cea^e  from  actiu^^  for  any  other  children,  until 
tlie  numbers  under  charge  of  the  other  sponsors  of  the  district  had  bc» 
come  equal  to  those  under  his  own.  This  might  easily  be  ajTanged,  by 
having  lists  of  the  sponsors,  witli  the  number  of  children  under  tlic 
care  of  each  attached  to  their  respective  names,  and  calling  on  them  to 
act,  or  leaving  them  unemployed,  according  as  tlieir  numbers  shouid  be 
greater  or  less/*  (pp,  4C — 50). 

In  speaking  of  the  variou>A  expedlenta  that  might  be  adopted  for  pat* 
ting  tbe  machinery  of  the  proposed  plan  in  motion,  the  author  suggests, 
that  '•  wherever  the  incumbent  or  clergy  of  a  parish*  had  decided  upuii 
the  subject,  a  circular  might  be  addressed  to  the  communicants,  staling 
the  exigencies  of  the  case,  and  exhorting  them  to  enguge  in  tliis  chaii- 
table  work,  and  this  might  be  seconded  by  sermons  and  sacrameotal 
lectures.  By  means  of  brief  printed  addresses,  tlie  clergy  mi^rbt  ^tatc 
to  the  people  the  requirements  of  the  church  respecting  gcw  nd 

godmothers,  the  order  of  the  rubric  about  giving  notice  b^  ;  nf 

the  intended  baptism^  and  the  provision  which  hod  been  made  tor  the 
supply  of  properly  quahfied  godfathers  and  godmothers.  And  tiwe 
addresses  might  be  distributed  throughout  tbe  parish,  or  given  to  the 
people,  whenever  they  came  in  contact  with  the  clergy  ou  the  occasioo 
of  a  baptism,  a  marriage,  or  a  churching.  Bnef  papers  of  directiofti 
might  abo  be  printed  for  aasisting  the  sponsor  in  the  discharge  of  kil 
duties. 

**  It  is  obvious,  that  for  mutual  help  and  advice  In  carrying  forwtrti 
the  object  proposed,  the  communicants  willing  to  undertajte  the  chai^gfl 
would  naturally  fall  into  a  kind  of  association  under  tbe  superintendence 
of  their  ministers;  and  a  new  and  deeply  interesting   bond  of  unioo 


•  "  It  is  in  kr^e  town  districts  that  the  evil  most  plainly  shows  ttsetf,  tnd  Uw  «^ 
medy  is  at  once  most  needed  and  roost  difficult  of  upplicfttioa.  lo  these  on* 
cspecmlty.  tbe  ufuted  efforts  ol  the  sevenU  ctergy  of  the  place  should  t>c  dir«<tfil  l» 
its  removil." 
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would  thus  be  established,  between  the  clergy  and  their  most  valuable 
pftrishioner*/'  (pp.  51 — 53.) 

•*  While  the  propo&ed  plan  might  be  taken  up  on  the  largest  scale, 
and  promoted  by  the  most  extensive  agency,  it  might,  in  perfect  consis- 
tency with  church  di^ipline,  be  set  on  ifoot  by  however  small  a  company 
of  private  christians,  and  be  carried  on  without  exciting  the  least  public 
notoriety.  Were  but  a  few  individualis  in  any  pariah  to  be  deeply  con- 
vinced of  the  blessed  results  which  might  be  made  to  flow  from  this 
much  neglected  institution,  and  to  unite  themselves  together  for  the 
l^irpose  of  making  known  amongst  their  ii^norant  neighbours  the  im- 
portance and  obligations  of  baptism,  and  of  furnishing  them  with  such 
sponsors  as  the  church  requires,  it  M'ould  be  in  strict  accordance  with 
church  discipline,  and  tend  to  the  production  of  blessed  fruit/'  {p.  54.) 
*•  Each  little  infant  would  grow  up  under  the  feeling  that  there  were 
three  pereons  connected  with  him  by  a  close  tie  of  moral  relationship, 
^^md  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  his  immortal  soul/*  (p.  57»)  "  Thebene- 
V>4t  conferred  upon  the  family  of  the  child  is  equally  obvious.  How  many 
I  families  there  are  who  now  pass  year  after  year  without  any  christian 
I  intercourse,  who  would  by  this  means  be  brought  perpetually  into  con- 
I  tJict  with  the  most  devout  and  well-instructed  of  their  brethren  !  They 
I  would  thus  see  that  religion  is  not  a  dead  letter,  but  a  living  principle; 
^■ind  it  might  be  expected  that  the  eH'cct  of  this  conviction  would  be  ac- 
^^laiowledged,  not  only  by  an  improvement  in  their  religious  belief,  bnt 
in  their  general  conduct;  that  evil  passions  and  intemperance  would 
become  more  rare ;  diligence,  sobriety,  and  order  more  universal ;  that 
the  practice  of  family  prayer  and  attendance  at  church  would  be  more 
cximmonly  adopted ;  and  that  the  number  of  conscientious  communi- 
ennts  would  be  increased, 

*•  But  it  is  a  blessed  truth  of  Christianity,  that  in  watering  others  we 
are  watered  also  ourselves  ;  and  we  might  fairly  expect,  that  this  happy 
consequence  would  be  experienced  by  ail  the  communicants  engaged  in 
thi«  charitable  work.  I'his  would  naturally  follow  from  the  peculiar 
attention  which  they  would  be  led  to  pay  to  those  points  of  faith  which 
arc  most  important,  and  from  the  high  tone  of  feeling  which  would  be 
induced  by  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  their  engagement* 

**  Hence  likewise  would  follow  an  increased  attention  to  the  subject 
of  baptism— a  subject  which  has  been  so  misunderstood,  and  so  neglect- 
ed, and  about  which  such  widely  different  opinions  have  been  held. 
And  how  can  we  expect  to  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  respecting 
this  important  ordinance,  if  we  do  not  contribute  all  that  lies  within  our 
power  to  make  it  eificacious  ?  How  can  we  expect  thoroughly  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  a  principle,  so  long  as  we  allow  its  operation  to  be 
modified  and  counteracted  by  heterogeneous  and  hostile  influences? 
Assuredly,  taking  the  lowest  view  of  baptism,  it  was  intended  by  our 
Lord  to  have  a  great  moral  efficacy  throughout  the  world ;  but  to  what 
does  its  raorixl  eflicacy  amount  as  now  administered  ?  How  far  is  it  now 
ft  source  of  godliness  and  spiritual  understanding  among  the  people  ? 
U  it  not,  to  many,  a  mere  object  of  superstitious  veneration  ?  And  how 
can  we  better  remove  the  superstitious  feeling  respecting  it,  and  give  to 
it  ite  legitimate  religious  influence,  than  by  making  it  contribute  to  the 

n  2 


Mi  aoaocss  worn  rms  rooa. 

we  f^-'**^  ac  ieftst  mmke  it  a  erait  Bonlmdnfi^ 
ocr  tfocs  :£  as  ail  i&eanct  fro^  i£5  vivdcal  c&cacy,  ts  Ei*c 
i  we  oa."   ppL  57 — TO.) 
^  ct  ae  mcfit  oBOapeBaBO^  but  W3C  alvsjrs  die  easiest  or 
a  cfiTBtBa  to  Tsr  the  poor.     It  ceftunlT  n  do 
'  ta  Tz  mTk  the  Bocbse  •»  peissiu  of  wboot  we  kwrr  ooduK: 
MS  Qus  caer  are  ul  a  k wfr  coocisiiaa  chan  oaneires,  to  present  ooi- 
Kirsa  wiescat  aa  c^tnxfacdca.  azui  &  prtxeed  to  qiieatioii  then  aboot 
cae  fCire  oc  taeir  siBi&es.  ani  taesr  mocai  and  xei^lkMis  faabhs.    ba: 
wish,  wca:  ease  aad  camsott  ms^  coc  this  srstem  of  lisitaiioa  be  ear- 
ned GB.  a  eacd  neak.a-  «c  c»  Caczcb  of  Chxtst  had  froB  ten  to  twentj 
or  ciirtT  a'a^Hf^  bronsat  asi^er  his  fapeiiutewSeme,  br  baling  in  cark 
of  tbs^  a  Tcdcsiid  r" 

"  Aaociiier  beiuEd:  'sz^ljc.  be.  ^ht  sradoal  iimeaae  of  aantoai  kjifliiiai 
aod  nspext  becwe-^a  tbe  Bpcer  and  the  kiwer  dasses.  A  ^aloahle  coa- 
■ectiz^  link  w^olii  be  es;:ajii«c^  lad  bind  toeeiber  the  Tarioos  portim 
oc  McieCT.  r^ere  s  a  kxcsi  cf  in^vzactive  £eclin?  in  the  bnaiaB  bent 
cf  the  vaxoe  azic  cecessicr  cf  soch  aaucable  lefairinnt  between  the  xiek 
aibi  the  pcor.  aod  a  kzz'i  cf  tncztaaoair  belaef  that  in  some  happier  age 
thcTdid  exx^."  pp.  r?2,  d3.> 

Ihe  anther  icoaria,  that  the  proposed  anansement  preacntE  eqieail 
adiaataeca  to  the  cbcxch.  coocanioe  whadi  he  jasth-  observes  thtt 
wha:  she  mpiires  it  **  to  hare  new  Tisoor  infnsed  into  all  her  aacieat 
iaatimtiottB.  The  old  srstem  restored  is  the  best  new  sjateai  that  Mt 
can  b«Te.  Bat  to  restore  the  ancient  disciplineof  the  chnrdi.  there moct 
be  co-operatioa  between  the  clersy  and  the  people,  and  it  mnst  be  dooe 
by  iLczT;:^^,  I:  ";%  soki  prcbablT  be  useless,  a«  it  would  certainir  be  dia- 
gerous  to  a:tempt  at  once  to  re^-establish  it  in  its  foil  extent,  and  bria 
arbitrarr  exercise  cf  ecdesiasdcai  authority.  Bat  how  can  we  set 
alx>Dt  it  mere  sisiply  and  less  objectiocably  than  in  the  way  proposed r 
We  must  bcsKn  somewhere,  and  why  net  here  ?  Wliat  can  be  moie 
simple  than  the  rrlncipie  cc  which  we  proceed?  The  church  has  Isid 
down  a  certain  nile  for  our  guidance  ;  we  desire  to  promote  conformitf 
tc  tris  rule  ;  but  since  in  the  present  state  ct  things  many  wooid  ioA. 
it  impossible  to  conform  to  it,  we  endeaTour  to  procure  them  such  assis- 
tance as  shail  put  this  conformity  within  their  power.  If  it  would  be 
desirable  to  restrain  from  communion,  and  put  to  open  penance  such  ai 
stand  convicted  of  notorious  sin,  it  would  certzdnly  be  no  less  desirable, 
and  in  the  present  state  of  things  far  less  objectionable,  to  restiain  firoo 
the  sokmn  sponsorial  engagements  such  as  wilfully  excommunicate 
themselves. 

"  The  immediate  effect  of  such  a  system  could  not  but  be  beneficial.  It 
has  already  been  tried  in  some  places  i»-ith  the  happiest  consequences.* 


*  "  The  followiag  statement  is  made  io  a  charge  of  the  BUhop  of  Chester : — '  A 
certain  detn^e  of  ecclciiasbcal  discipline  has  been  put  in  practice  in  a  very  bene- 
ficial manner,  and  with  scarcely  any  difficnlty.  The  administration  of  the  sum- 
ment  of  baptism,  strictly  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  church,  hss  been 
made  the  means  of  obtaining  such  an  understanding  of  cfaarch  membership,  is  !■> 
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Bot  falljr  to  appreciRte  its  efficacy  we  must  look  forward  to  the  results 
It  would  produce,  were  it  to  work  on  umformly  throu<j:hont  the  kingdom 
fat  thirty  or  forty  yeai"8*  And  when  we  consider  the  deep  root  it  has  in 
the  in«^titulious  of  the  church,  and  the  active  energy  it  derives  from 
them  ;  iiow  strictly  it  is  founded  upon  principle ;  how  it  begins  by  the 
renioyal  of  a  gross  scandal  and  inconsistency ;  how  beneficially  it  would 
efffiol  the  Imman  heart  by  the  feeling's  of  love  and  revcrtnce  ;  and  how 
Bulled  it  is  to  the  moral  and  social  wants  of  our  community,  we  can 
icarcely  be  wrong  in  entertaining-  the  belief,  that  it  would  be  one  of  the 
most  useful  ins»trument3  in  the  hands  of  Almighty  God  for  the  perma- 
nent welfare  both  of  the  church  and  of  the  nation/*  (pp.  66 — G8.) 

We  cannot  conclude  our  author's  notice  of  this  part  of  his  subject 
without  eJtpressing  a  conviction  that  the  equil  suitabiiily  of  the  proposed 
plan  to  the  most  extensive  or  moi^t  limited  sphere  of  operation  is  a  pecu- 
liarly hopeful  circumstance,  and  valuable,  nut  only  as  encoiinigiog  its 
speedy  adoption,  but  also  as  reconciling  us  to  that  adoption  being  in  the 
firet  instance  cautioas  and  gradual.  We  can  conceive  nothing  more 
likely  to  lessen  the  beneticiiil  elFect  of  the  proposed  plan,  than  its  being' 
likea  up  at  the  outset  as  a  mere  system  under  the  notion  that  all  will 
be  accomplished,  if  sponsors  who  are  communiciuits  can  but  be  [>rocur- 
ed.  Its  adojaion,  especially  in  the  iirst  instance  by  communicants  in 
some  measure  qualified  for  the  effective  and  judicious  discharg-e  of  the 
office,  must  necessarily  have  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  majority  of 
those  who  may  subsequently  be  induced  to  undertake  it,  and  ^erve  both 
to  impress  them  with  a  due  sense  of  their  responsibility  asi  sponsors,  and 
to  furnish  them  with  some  guidance  when  acting  in  that  capacity.  This 
mode  of  proceeding  may  have  the  effect  of  rendering  the  first  adoption 
of  the  proposed  plan  more  limited  and  g:radual,  but  here,  as  in  every 
other  part  of  religious  education  growth,  find  not  mere  progress,  t*hould 
be  our  grand  object.  We  would  also  remark,  that  the  regniation  by 
which  the  author  proposes  to  apportion  a  certain  number  of  godchildren 
to  each  communicant,  will  of  course  admit  ot'  any  modification  that  may 
Tisnder  it  most  agreeable  to  the  parents  of  the  infant,  on  account  either 
of  the  neighbourhood,  friendship,  or  other  circumstances  of  the  com- 
municant. 

Our  author  in  his  concluding  chapter,  addresses  himself  to  those  who 
may  approve  of  the  proposed  system  in  theory,  and  yet  see  almost  in* 
auperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  practical  application.  To  the 
objection  tliat  we  shall  never  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  communi- 
cants to  effect  our  purpose,  be  replies  that  while  the  proposed  plan  is 
fitted  for  univcTsul  operation,  and  might  employ  the  energies  uf  every 
member  of  the  church,  it  would  be  proportionably  beneiicial  in  the  ^mall- 


evidently  produced  the  wholesome  result  of  an  intelligent  attcntiDti  to  the  subject. 
None  but  commuDicanls  arc  admitted  as  s^ionsors:  and  ail  the  sponsors  are  occasion- 
fcHy  called  togpther,  as  a  body  of  otlice-btarera  in  the  church  to  be  inntructed  m  their 
duties,  and  ur^d  to  the  peHormance  of  ihem/  Appendix  ii.,  page  31, 

*•  It  t*  also  an  ioterv»ting  fact^  that  the  whole  charge  of  providing;  sponsors  for  a 
|mri%h  til  the  south  of  Ireland,  has  been  undertaken,  with  the  happieat  reaulta,  by  the 
lilifle  family  of  a  nobleman  who  reaides  there." 


iOi 


9ritirM)«ft  f«kt  rra 


,  or  vntk  t!)c  tiia»t  Iciiked  epentmi ;  tkat  if  boi  tm  i 

I  cottld  lie  Ibiint'     •  .-  -/j'j  ^-  ^  .»•-.-  .t,^i 
cftdi  tiD  eodckfliiroi  t 

liidljr  extesd  itadf.  MTIicq  it  tiecaitte  knitvn  tkmt  oooe  oonUi  be  nmmd 
but  tinwf  wlio  wenr  cMBoraaiamti^  it  ^voidrf  be  a  kind  nf 
H>gqf  of  lifcfl  laportaac^  of  njotwing  ti»£  tiTmBirnr^if  tht  Lwfa 
Htflcse  ve  OHf  bdieve  tli«  BOttbor  of  eoouMMiiralft  wili 
i  tiie  pmple  WDoM  four  altar  yiar  bueoac  maivayetai^ 
filf  ttw— cigca  with  proper  god&tliefs  Md  godoiatimi,  niti>outin%! 
iog  to  the  mliialBnr  spoQann.  AmAetmod  »  oiogt  uiKtutuig  toppl^ 
wonkl  be  fbrmdbed  b]^  tbcet  ycnoig  perKicj  who  hmd  mj/efymd  te  !■!»• 
it  of  ftoili  mpcfifltendciioe^  and  who.  it  b  lo  be  soppoMd^  wdd,  dl« 
Ibdr  ooninniioM*  be  siait  willit^  to  mspfAj  to  otbtam  tlie 
wlucli  lli^hid  tlMOMelTeft  expoienGed/'  {ppl  70.  71.) 

To  the  objocrtkm  tkit  tbe  vetpoiiitinlilY  t»  premier  tibm  i 
people  would  be  wiHiBg  to  mideftekc,  be  antwas.  t^i  ti  &  citjr  mm 
djiog  of  tbe  pbgue,  m  wau%  woold  b«  fabelT  sGntpuloai  wbo  ak<niki»> 
friiii  tnm  kMfi&g  ndstance*  becuse  be  iiiiglii  ocnit  tutiie  laeeoi  d 
doing  good ;  tbat  tlie  taMllcit  aowwiit  of  a^uritiuJ  cttpiinnifwlniff 
wou^  hmrm  tts  oee ;  end  that  we  tlioiild  oooMdier  the  utter  hbd,  ^ 
total  deprairir^r.  to  whicli  wmaj  have  baeii  eoi>«igi»ed  by  afaaokute  i 
aad  the  ti&|>artaDt  direetion  that  n^ght  hare  boot  gnricii  to  their  i 
h«d  th«}r  xecMciired  a  few  JcMona  and  waniiags  inxa  aoi&e  i 
Hbould  it  be  farther  oh^eeted  tliat  if  all  cogaa 
I  to  tict  a«  ftpm«nr«.  we  tii%bt  still  have  thoee  who  would  wuN^ 
taL  d  would  be  ttoworthy  lodiachir^ 

tbi-  iytii^  ti^trf  ^Mf  erm  oofDOlvlliQaau 

be  uuilt  lu  (  litiiies^  h  _  ooiii-€OBiiaBBaaife« 

We  do  all  \A  .  our  ubjcri^  _  >  aa  far  aa  osr  chnisik 

directi  aa*     We  cau  do  do  tnure/* 

To  die  qoeftion,  *'  how  far  will  the  people  submit  to  knrr  tintti- 
QOt  oboteii  hf  themaelved  ?"  he  i»ayfl  '*  the  ymop] 
ooofidence,  take  tiiem  individufdlT,  arc  not  aareu^.. 
bad  iltiilly  impressed  upon  tlicir  minds  that  the  cht 
epoosors  to  be  conununicants,  they  would  see  the  profit  i<. « 
ting  to  itiis   regulation,  and  i^ionld  wiUin^ly  avidl  themi 

apoasors  provided  for  them  by  their  chrLitittn   br'* 

adds  "the  arbitrary  and  uncertain  exercise  of  uut' 
tioua  to  the  people.    There  i*  that  in  orditit  and  law  w:ucu  z-.vom 
itaelf  to  the  minds  of  all  men.  ,  Nor  are  we  at  all  unwilling  to  i 

to  the  sifJ^iTB  which  we 
*'  even  tliou^h  the  parent  i 
voluc 
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brethren  are  andcrstood  to  be  well  intended,  they  are  most  comEno&ly 
well  received." 

The  author  next  remarks,  that  if  it  should  seem  at  drst  sight  that  the 
objects  urged  in  his  essay  are  sui)eri^eded  by  the  efforts  which  are  now 
\ing  to  promote  general  Bchool  education  upon  the  principles  of  the 
ftblished  churchy  *'  on  further  coQ:;ide ration  it  will  be  seen  that  these 
effbrtSp  and  the  success  which,  under  the  blessing  of  God«  appears  to  be 
attending  them,  ought  to  operate^  on  many  accounts,  as  aa  additional 
inducement  to  attempt  the  proposed  restoration  of  sponsorial  superin- 
tendence. For  an  abundant  supply  of  school  education  will  materially 
ieaeen  the  trouble  and  moral  charge  Incurred  by  the  sponsors  ;  while  it 
hyno  means  dispenses  with  their  assistance,  as  the  business  of  the  mas- 
ter IB  to  teach,  not  to  seek  out,  the  children  who  are  to  become  the  ob- 
jects of  his  instruction*  These  considerations  would  therefore  authorize 
OS  to  begin  the  work  with  a  smaller  number  of  voluntary  sponsors*  but 
would  be  far  from  permitting  us  to  neglect  it  altogether.  It  is  also 
eiident  that  there  are  portions  of  religious  education  which  the  school- 
master does  not  and  cannot  undertake.  He  deals  with  the  understand- 
ing* not  with  the  conscience  of  the  child.  His  instructions  are  given  at 
large  to  a  whole  class,  not  practically  appUed  to  its  individual  members, 
or  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  the  particular  circumstances  and  dispo- 
Mtions  of  each  of  them.  The  public  character  of  his  office,  the  great 
number  of  hts  pupils,  his  ignorance  of  their  peculiar  cases  and  charac* 
ters,  and  the  care  and  delicacy  with  which  such  personal  dealings 
should  be  conducted,  render  it  impossible  to  cmxy  on  this  department 
of  Christian  teaching  in  a  school.  But  it  is  precisely  the  one  which  falls 
moat  properly  under  the  care  of  the  sponsor.  Thus,  tlie  schoolmaster 
may  be  said  to  undertake  the  theoretical,  the  godfather  the  practical 
and  experimental  part  of  religious  training.  What  one  omits  the 
other  supplies,  and  by  tlieir  united  labours  they  do  far  more  than  either 
of  them  could  effect  alone  by  redoubled  exertions. 

"  /Vnother  objection  that  may  be  urged  is,  that  according  to  the  com- 
mon notion,  the  sponsor,  especially  if  he  possesses  superior  wealth,  is  to 
befriend  the  child  in  temporal  matters,  and  that  tliis  would  consequent- 
ly be  expected  from  voluntary  sponsors.  If  this  is  a  prevalent  notion, 
it  b  certainly  one  of  those  cartial  ones,  about  which  we  do  «s  rong  not 
to  disabuse  tlie  people.  It  surely  is  time  for  them  to  know  that  these 
institutions  are  intended,  not  for  their  temporal,  but  for  their  eternal 
benefit.  No  doubt  certain  secular  advantages  would  arise  from  such  a 
system  of  things,  but  these  would  be  incidental  and  collateral ;  nor 
would  the  sponsor  in  the  slightest  degree  be  bound  to  confer  any  tem- 
poral bene^t  upon  his  godchild,  further  than  he  might  be  disposed  to 
confer  upon  any  other  child  in  similar  circumstances  with  whom  he 
might  be  acquainted,**  (pp»  71^77.) 

The  importance  of  the  subject  itself,  and  the  practicability  of  the 
method  suggested  by  our  author  huve  already  tempted  us  greatly  to  ex- 
ceed the  limits  wtthia  which  we  had  intended  to  confine  our  notice  of 
his  work,  we  must  therefore  talte  leave  of  it  by  again  referring  our 
nsaders  for  further  information  to  his  own  pages. 
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AND  WRITINGS  OF  DR.  AKNOUD  RECOjaMBNIJ. 
THE  8TU1>V  OF  NATIONAL  SCHOOLMASTERS. 

Uiin^r^  tan  bo  more  interesting  to  thuBe  who  believe  tiiflt 
Jtcul  kn  iwkdi^c  sire  tlie  stability  of  our  time/'  than  to  tcctk 
Ir  prti^es-  5o  uitun  give  oi  the  earnest,  tliougbtfuU  pricticai*  re* 
IriutLf  of  many  ut'  our  Eiiglijsh  schoolmasters*  I!  among  tncfa 
IrtULltis  of  your  JuurnaU  no  less  tiiaii  the  writers  in  it — tbcN 
It  yet  aci|n!iiutcd  nith  the  life  and   writings  of  Dr.  AmoMi 

ill  will  pLTinii:  mc  to  call  their  attentiou  to  them.     It  was 

Lhuii  Dr,  AnH>U  entered  on  the  office  of  master  of  Kngbr 

lit  ht'  vvi^nilil  I.  tfect  a  cuajplete  titrformatioii  ia  tlie  poblic  sdiofi 

I  of  Erii^lunU  I  and  his  biographer  give^  proof,  that  compelaQt 

s^Hti  stud  that  that  jirophecy  is  being  fulfilled;  that  Anioy 

I  light  (not  in  the  way  of  speculation  or  theory,  bot  in  the 
hvi  irking  of  a  grtat  school)  the  meaning  and  tlie  worth  of  oar 
lb  i-chool  teaching  and  school  discipline,  even  in  poiaU  wb«« 
|.]l  jiist  coming  to  the  concluaion,  that  our  ancestors  were  oer* 
iind  tliit  our  new  and  refined  s^ystems  ought  tosujNsrfwfc 
\\i  L'lil  tiR'thiids  ;  and  that  the  maiti^irs  of  our  aevi?ral  pnblit 
|l'  )«t  the  preset' lit  moment  doinj^  their  work  well  nnd  effe^tii- 

ipi>rU.i.k  li^  tEiey  iire  ciftirun^  uiit  the  jirhiciples  vvhich  Aratsic! 

tl  la  be  still  liviis-r  lEiul  liif-;;ivi!ir;,  tboiiLrh  vvtlj  ul^h  furgotrm 

:  L.ntiii'y  ur  iv,\j,     Nor^vvhrLJ-  it  i:?    my  olijLict  to  pijtul  lh;v 
tliL^e  prhieiples^   le-^   p;i['liL.Llik'   to  tSic   iiiuiiuszemeiit  ol*  tk 

'I' lb  if  the  -eLijLilin  i^ttr   uill  tboDLrhtfoliy  stmly  iind  aj>pr*r- 

•  i:i  th'  irs-MS'L^  r^s   ;/r///f  ,;'A /,  und   ih't    nivrely  try  r>  e.'pv  tVi*- 
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(loncy  of  the  boys  in  every  school  to  give  themselves  up  to  the  control 
of  a  puhlic  opinion  rimong  themselves,  which  public  opinion  will  be  low 
or  high,  immoral  or  moral,  according  to  the  character  of  the  boys  who 
lead  it.^then  the  niitional  sclioolmaster  will  see  new  meaning  and 
new  worth  in  the  monitorial  system,  as  a  means  not  merely  of  teaching 
n  larcfc  number  of  boys,  or  keeping  them  in  order  in  school  time»  but 
itlso  of  exerci.*iing  a  strong  and  permanent  moral  and  Intellectual  in* 
ttuence  upon  the  whole  school  through  the  monitors.  So  (to  choose  a 
lost  example  of  my  meaning)  the  thoughtful  national  schoolmaster, 
whose  chief  school  book  must  be  the  English  Bible,  will  feel  that,  whe- 
ther he  contemplates  it  as  the  best  specimen  of  pure  English  language 
and  grammar,  or  as  the  collected  literature  and  history  of  God*5  chosen 
nation,  be  has  an  instrument  of  education  equally  serviceable  for  his 
ends  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  clas5ic5  which  ore  used  in  the  public 
schoob. 

But  above  all  would  I  recommend  the  study  of  the  man  himself,  of 
his  whole  life  and  character »  as  pregnant  with  instruction  for  every 
]ioaltnn8ter»  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  Dr,  Arnold  was  emi- 
Bntly  the  Schoolmastbb^  —  the  Christian.  English,  schoolmaster. 
With  manly  depth  of  character^  he  united  much  of  a  boy-Uke  disposi* 
lion*  which  must  have  peculiarly  fitted  him  to  sympathize  with  boys, 
Dd  which  he  showed  alike  in  his  hearty  love  of  out- door  sports,  and 
lits  burning  and  vehemently  uttered  indignation  at  every  thing  that 
savoured  to  him  of  injustice  or  oppression.  Law  and  order  are  car- 
dinal paints  of  school  life,  and  of  the  relation  between  schoolmaster  and 
schoolboy ;  and  the  most  careless  reader  of  Arnold's  life  cannot  help 
freeing  how  thoroughly  his  whole  mind  and  character  were  impregnated 
with  the  influence  of  these.  We  sec  this  alike  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
enters  into  the  spirit  of  Greek,  of  Roman,  and  of  Hebrew  history,  and  in 
the  Ardour  and  patriotism  with  which  be  takes  part  in  the  politics  of  his 
own  day,  and,  by  pamphlet,  newspaper,  and  re'4^ew,  urges  on  hi*  country, 
men  the  consideration  of  what,  in  his  deep  and  sorrowing  love  for  his 
country,  he  believes  to  be  the  only  remedies  for  England's  mi^ieries  and 
dangers.  Nay,  even  if  he  errs  (since  not  the  best  of  men  is  without 
error)  in  any  of  these  opinions,  it  seems  to  be  from  excess  of  mitional 
feeling, — u.s,  in  his  so-much  misrepresented  plana  of  church  reform,  in 
which  his  object  was  not  to  wTtdten  the  church,  but  to  give  it  (as  he 
hoped)  a  resistle?»s  strength,  by  absorbing  it  into  the  state,  that  to  the 
paramount  business  of  the  nation:il  parliament  might  be  the  promotion 
of  religion,  and  piety,  and  Christian  faith  through  the  land.  To  those  who 
have  meditated  on  the  analogy  between  a  state  and  a  school,  who  liave 
Icamt  that  national  life  and  school  life  properly  answer  to  each  other. 
and  that  the  very  marrow  of  the  schoolmaster^s  function  is  recognized 
by  Herbert,  when  he  says,  **  schoolmasters  deliver  us  to  laws," — to 
thein  there  will  be  no  inappropriatenesa  in  these  observations  on  Dr.  Ar- 
nold's personal  qualifications  for  his  work.  And  in  conclusion  let  me 
commend  to  your  readers  his  character  as  a  Christian,  not  only  in  the 
«uint-ltke  close  of  his  holy  life,  but  also  in  its  active  working  days, 
while  he  seems  every  hour  to  have  been  striving  to  undettaW^  -accA  \a 
fulfil  each  duty  in  the  name  of  the  liurd  Jesus  C\vml. 

I  am,  Sic.  ¥.,  \>,^- 
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thftt  we  have  been  led  to  make  the  following  reflections,  which  may 
therefore  be  considered  a^  in  truth  a  '*  homage''  paid  to  their  merit. 
Whilst,  then*  we  give  every  credit  to  the  Committee  of  Council  for 
their  good  intentions  in  publishing  the  late  book  on  arithmetic,  which 
bears  their  sanction,  and  the  excellence  of  which  in  very  many  respects 
we  freely  acknowledge,  we  trust  we  ehall  be  understood,  even  by  our 
strictures  upon  it,  to  be  paying  these  gentlemen  a  still  higher  compli- 
ment, in  attributing  to  them  the  love  of  truth  above  all  other  things, 
and  the  earnest  and  disinterested  desire  for  the  improvement  of  educa- 
tion generally  throughout  this  kingdom. 

To  guard,  then,  against  any  mistake  on  this  point,  we  would  onco 
more  repeat,  that  we  entertain  the  sincerest  respect  for  the  eminent 
writers  who  have  preceded  us ;  we  confess,  indeed,  that  to  them  we  arc 
indebted  for  the  greater  part  of  the  ideas  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  select,  arrange,  and  explain  in  these  pages  ;  and  as  to  the  principles 
which  have  guided  us  in  the  task,  they  may  be  thus  briefly  stated  : — 

NThe  first  notions  of  number,  and  of  the  various  combinations  of 
ich  it  is  susceptible,  are  to  be  attained,  and  ought  to  be  attained,  al 
'ery  early  age.  They  arbe  originally,  perhaps,  in  the  child's  mind, 
m  the  instinctive  desire  of  action,  and  thus  become  a  preparation  for 
r  future  man,  so  that  we  should  seek  to  develop,  as  soon  as  possible 
the  spirit  of  observation,— the  very  basts  of  all  instruction, — as  well  as 
that  of  combination,  which  calls  into  play  the  faculty  of  invention.  This 
applies,  not  only  to  infant  schools,  but  also  to  national  schools,  as  well 
as  to  those  of  a  higher  grade  and  character,  where  tlie  same  process 
has  only  to  be  continued  and  extended.  As  to  the  particular  method 
»if  instruction,  however,  it  will  vary  in  each  case.  In  institutions  of 
the  first  kind,  that  which  is  called  on  the  continent  the  Intuitive  Sys- 
tem, appears  the  most  natural  one  to  adopt ;  in  the  others,  the  reason- 
ing faculties  should  be  those  principally  addressed ;  and  yet  we  must 
not  be  exclusive  as  regards  either,  seeing  that  they  mutually  assist  each 
other,  provided  only  that  "  intuition'*  predominate  in  the  instruction 
of  very  young  children ;  and  the  reasoning  process,  when  we  have  to 
teach  those  of  a  more  advanced  age. 

Chapter  II. — Of  Intuitive  Arithmetic, 

This  \%  in  some  countries  called  Verbal  or  Oral  Arithmetic,  calcula^ 
tions  in  the  head,  &c.,  according  to  the  ideas  prevalent  in  particular  times 
and  places ;  but  for  our  own  part  we  prefer  the  first  appellation,  as  ex- 
pressive of  the  way  in  which  the  notion  itself  is  acquired*  As  to  the 
advaintages  it  o^ers,  however,  we  believe  all  parties  are  agreed  ;  whilst 
there  is  nothing  which  tends  more  to  improve  the  habit  of  attention,  or 
to  strengthen  the  memory  in  respect  of  numbers  themselves,  particularly 
when  applied  in  the  study  of  history,  and  of  other  similar  branches  of 
knowledge.  But  is  it  desirable,  we  would  ask,  to  dwell  bo  much  upon 
it  according  to  the  practice  of  most  of  our  schools  and  educational  in- 
stttutions  ?  We  think  not :  but  rather  that  an  undue  importance  has 
been  given  to  it  as  compared  with  something  better ;  for  though  it  is 
highly  useful  to  exercise  those  faculties  which  this  particular    method 
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calls  into  plar.  whr  should  cot  the  jcdgment  be  addressed  in  a  greater, 
or  at  least  in  an  equal  desrec  ?  Whr  should  it  not,  wc  ask  again,  be 
m»:ch  more  directlv.  positively,  and,  in  consequence,  more  efifectiudlj 
appealed  to  than  ha*  'i  e*:n  the  custom  hitherto  ? 

A  time  very  soon  arrires  in  the  instruction  of  chQdren,  when  the  in- 
tuitrre  method  ceases  to  benefit  the  pupil,  and  something  more  inteUec- 
tual  is  reqoired.  The  boy  or  sir!  is  no  longer  content  with  only  seang 
or  touchinsr  what  is  placed  before  them ;  they  wish  to  nndeiatand  it  as 
well ;  a  blind  belief  of  the  truth  or  existence  of  that  which  they  hare 
seen  or  heard,  no  longer  satisfies  them;  they  desire  a  more  inti- 
mate persuasion ;  and  consequently,  expressiona,  which  address  tbem- 
selres  exclusively  to  the  senses,  no  longer  interest  as  heretofore ;  bat 
in  their  own  minds  at  least,  are  superseded  by  words  and  ar]gaments 
which  speak  to  the  intellect  and  reason.  But  it  may  be  said,  at 
what  age  does  this  change  take  place  ?  It  is  the  master^s  province  to 
decide  this  point.  Ic  is  evidently  at  that  time,  come  when  it  mtj, 
when  the  scholar  comprehends  the  relation  of  the  several  ideas  which 
enter  into  the  resolution  of  the  question  proposed  to  him  :  so  that  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  fix  upon  S.  or  10,  or  12  years  of  age,  or  to  say 
how  much  or  how  little  time  we  should  devote  to  one  or  to  the  other 
method.  This  must  depend  partly  on  the  pupil,  partly  on  the  master, 
and  partly  perhaps  on  the  system  of  instruction  which  has  been  adopted. 
Or,  again,  it  may  be  asked,  by  what  means  we  may  ascertain  which  is 
the  best  method  in  any  particular  instance  or  instances  ?  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  the  gradual  and  relative  progress  of  the  pupils  which  wouU 
determine  this  point,  were  it  not  that  a  good  or  bad  master  does,  to  a 
great  degree,  practically  supersede  or  nullify  any  method ;  so  that  iu 
one  case  more  success  would  be  obtained  with  a  very  indifferent  system. 
or  even  no  system  at  all.  tlian  with  the  best,  when  the  directing  influence 
is  below  mediocrity.  But  as  we  know  that  something,  nay  much  maybe 
in  the  long  run  effected  by  well  devised  rules  and  regulations,  and  that 
there  are  certain  principles  founded  on  truth,  and  to  which  a  jrood  me- 
thod can  never  be  in  contradiction,  we  will  now  briefly  state  those  whicH 
occur  to  us  as  being  the  most  important,  and  which,  whilst  philosophy 
would  suggest  them  </  priori,  the  experience  of  past  and  present  timc^ 
has  illustrated  and  confirmed. 

1st.  We  should  exercise  our  pupils  in  those  combinations  of  num-' 
hers,  chicliy,  which  they  are  hereafter  to  apply  in  practice,  and  whict^' 
seem  best  suited  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  build  our  instruction  in  th^" 
principles  of  arithmetic  (arithmetique  rai>onnee). 

2ndly.  We  should  explain  the  nature  of  numbers,  independently  of  nu- 
meration properly  so  called,  and  it  is  very  desirable  to  impress  u{x>n  the^ 
child's  mind  as  soon  as  possible  the  meaning  and  object  of  numeration 
itself,  as  being  the  foundation  of  all  subsequent  calculations, — so  that 
in  this  case,  and  at  this  stage,  the  intuitive  method  will  immediately 
suggest  itself  as  the  most  suitable. 

3rdly.  Every  science  has  a  language  peculiar  to  itself,  and  it  is  of 
great  importaiire  that  this  language  be  rightly  constructed.  Now 
children  naturally  express  themselves  correctly,  and  in  accordance  with 
their  own  views  so  far  as  these  reach,  when  we  do  not  attempt  to 
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Itate  tbem.  or  to  distort  the  words  and  pbroses  they  make  use  of; 

id  as  the  language  of  true  philosophy  is  after  all  the  best  constructed, 

^■6  must  from  the  very  begin uing  address  it  to  our  pupils^  nor  should 

riere  be  any  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  students  of  tender 

or  mature  age,  except  in  the  extent  of  the  knowledge  imparted  to  them. 

4ihly.  That  which  the  pupil  does  himself  h  much  more  likely  to 

pro  tit  him,  than  that  which  he  sees  others  do,  and  still  more  than  that 

rhich  be  finds  already  done. 

5thly.  When  we  use  the  intuitive  method,  we  should  take  care  to 
dect  such  examples  and  illustrations  as  are  likely  to  strike  the  child's 
i»ind,  and  that  he  should  not  have  to  look  for  them  in  any  table  or  list 
at  is  not  of  the  simplest  character,  seeing  that  hitherto  all  combina- 
(ion,  and  consequently  all  connection,  of  ideas  is  left  out  of  the  question. 
Cthly.  Repose  in  any  one  place  or  posture  is  naturally  distasteful  to 
ery  young  children.  An  apparatus  or  instrument*  therefore,  which 
Ganges  its  shape  or  form,  as  may  be  required  at  the  moment,  will 
Tect  them  much  more  than  any  picture  or  table  where  the  combina- 
tions are  already  m ft de  and  tet  down. 
7thly.  The  only  tables  of  calculations,  which  it  is  desirable  should 
learnt  by  heart,  are  those  of  addition,  of  multiplication »  and  of  the 
squares  and  cubes  of  simple  numl>ers.  To  carry  on  this  exercise  of  the 
inemor)^  to  greater  extent  is  burdensome  to  the  pupil,  and  detracts  from 
file  respect  which  is  due  to  the  intellect. 

8thly.  We  must  take  care  to  lay  down  with  great  strictness  and  pre- 
Bton  those  principles,  which  have  been  termed  from  their  intrinsic  ini- 
ilKHQQ,  fundamental ;  and  also,  that  these  should,  both  literally  and 
iiralively,  hold  the  first  places,  if  such  an  expression  be  allowable  ;  that 
B»  they  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  a  multitude  of  details,  or  meet 
liereby  with  any  obstacle  or  impediment  to  their  being  duly  distiu- 
kuished  and  comprehended. 

Having  then  premised  thus  much,  we  would  further  remark,  that 
Fbilst  a  treatise  on  mental  or  intuitive  arithmetic  may  save  some  trou- 
ile  to  the  master,  it  can  only  be  as  one  plan  among  many.     Any  intel- 
ligent teacher  might  form  one  for  himself,  and  such  a  work  can  onlyser\'e 
as  rt  guide,  in  otder  that  by  its  means  and  suggestions  there  may  be 
,  certain  method  in  what  is  done.  The  outline  itself  must  be  filled  up  as 
^occasion  requires;  so  that  to  give  many  minute  details,  would  be  to  take 
away  the  advantage  always  attending  extemporaneous  illustrations  and 
Ipplications  of  the  kind,  and  would  rather  embarrass  than  assist  the 
eacher,  who  would  most   probably  Jay  them  aside,  or  not  attend  to 
~  em.     In  a  word,  whatever  is  really  superfluotts  is  an  objection  in  any 
[Ifm  of  instruction.     The  child,  as  well  as  the  man,  prefers  that 
tiing  should  be  left  to  the  intellect ;  and  every  one  of  a  certain 
Imust  have  remarked,  that  even  in  his  own  case  the  mind  has  not 
still,  but  has  undergone  a  modification  in  its  ideas  and   views 
rtthin  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years.     The  same  observation  will  apply 
erery  system  of  instruction,  past,  present,  and  future ;    and   we 
the  forms  we  are  now  laying  down,  however  suitable  to 
and  occasions,  will  have  to  undergo  modification  and 
\  Uian  those  existing  methods  which  we  have  take 
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upon  onnelTes  to  criticise :  and  which,  we  douht  not.  their  own  aQthon 
would  correct  and  amend  much  better  than  we  can  do,  if  they  would 
only  giTe  themselves  the  necessary  trouble. 

llnis.  till  the  last  moment  of  his  useful  career,  Pestalozzi  was  con- 
tinoaliT  occupied  in  endeaTouring  to  bring  his  plans  to  greater  perfec- 
tion, and,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Chavannes,  to  give  to  popular  instruction 
that  direction  which  should  be  most  certainly  conformable  to  the  wants 
oi  the  age  in  \ihich  he  lived.  We  cannot  do  better  than  foDow  his 
noble  example. — Would  that  it  may  be  with  like  devotion  and  success ! 

F.  Curie. 
(To  be  continmed.) 


OX  THE  EST.\BLISHMENT  OF  A  SCHOOLMASTERS' 
MUTUAL  BENEFIT  ASSOCIATION. 

Dear  Sir, — ^The  subject  of  this  letter  will,  I  trust,  appear  desenriog  of 
the  attention  of  your  readers.     If  properly  carried  into  effect,  it  wonid 
remove  many  of  the  evils  which  now  beset  the  schoolmaster's  profes- 
sion, and  which  deter  many  from  entering  upon  duties  so  valuable  to  so- 
ciety and  honourable  in  themselves.     Generally  speaking,  the  office  of 
a  schoolmaster  is  so  badly  remunerated,  that  few  can  save  out  of  their 
incomes  when  young  and  healthy,  the  means  of  maintaining  themsdvei 
in  sickness  and  old  age ;  much  less  of  leaving  at  their  death  a  pro?i- 
sion  for  those  who  depend  upon  them.     The  most  ready  remedy  for 
these  evils  seems  to  be  a  properly  constituted  Mutual  Benefit  AssociatioD. 
Such  societies  are  too  many  and  well  known  to  need  that  much  should  be 
said  on  this  occasion  to  prove  the  great  ad\'antages  they  have  conferred 
on  this  country.     The  exact  period  when  they  were  introduced  in  their 
modem  form,  is  difficult  to  ascertain.     From  the  imperfection  of  their 
regulations,  few  have  had  a  long  season  of  prosperity.     One  still  exists 
in  London,  said  to  have  been  established  in  1715;  but  even  this  so- 
ciety has  no  documents  which  can  aid  us  in  tracing  its  own  history, 
much  less  in  tracing  the  history  of  others  of  a  corresponding  date.  But 
the  principle  of  friendly  societies  is  much  older  than  the  ordinary  reader 
is  aware  of ;  it  is  essentially  connected  with  the  earliest  steps  in  civili- 
zation by  our  Saxon  forefathers.     Mr.  Hallam,  in  his  history  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  traces  the  resemblance  between  the  guilds  of  the  Saxou 
period  and  our  friendly  societies.*     *'  The  guilds  or  social  corporations 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,"  says  another  modem  ^Titer,t   "seem  on  the 
whole  to  have  been  friendly  associations  for  mutual  aid  and  contribu- 
tion, to  meet  the  pecuniary  exigencies  which  were  perpetually  arising 
from  burials,  legal  exactions,  \yendl  mulcts  and  other  payments."    Thus 
the  principle  of  our  mutual  benefit  associations,  must  needs  be  consi- 
sidered  as  essentially  connected  with  the  state  of  society  in  this  coun- 

•  Vol.  Ill,  p.  34.    The  word  srild  comes  from  the  Saxon  inhinn^  to  contribute, 
t  S.  Turner.     Hde  also  Blomtield's  History  of  Norfolk,  vol.  Ill,  p.  4^4. 
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try,  and  adapted  to  meet  permanent  wants  of  our  social  condition.  If 
thi»  be  true,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  extenRive  adoption  of  the 
principle^  even  in  spite  of  the  imperfections  in  the  mode  of  appUcation, 
And  the  repeated  failures  which  have  attended  it.  The  report  on 
Friendly  Societies  in  Scotland,  hy  the  Higliland  Society,  when  stating 
instances  of  the  desire  to  set  up  new  and  improved  associations,  by  per- 
uana who  h«d  suffered  by  the  failure  of  old  societies,  mentions  one  of  a 
aeawaa«  who  had  been  in  three,  all  of  which  had  failed,  and  was  instru- 
mental in  establishing'  a  fourth*  offering  less  apparent  advantages,  but 
based  on  sounder  calculations. 

The  period  seems  now  to  have  arrived »  when  a  mutual  benefit  aaaoci- 
ation  confined  to  schoolmasters,  might  be  successfully  and  usefully 
attempted.  Had  such  endeavours  bc^cn  made  some  years  back,  they 
would  have  proved  vain.  It  is  not  till  lately  that  the  office  of  school- 
master for  the  middle  and  lower  orders,  has  been  looked  upon  in  its 
|MX)pcr  light.  Formerly,  the  person  entrusted  with  the  most  important 
duty  of  forming  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation,  of  any  but  the 
upper  clast^es,  was  not  expected  to  be  superior,  either  in  attainments  or 
feelings,  to  those  whom  he  had  to  train  up.  Thus,  almost  any  one  was 
deemed  qualified  for  the  office  ;  and  thus  also,  by  a  principle  of  action 
and  re-action,  the  office  was  lowered  by  the  character  and  condition  of 
*  those  who  filled  it.  But  now  it  is  far  otherwise.  Pains  are  taken  in 
selecting  candidates  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  a  time  of  preparation 
and  probation  is  imposed  on  them,  under  the  superintendence  of  able, 
refined,  and  rehgious  minded  men.  The  mutual  intercourse  which, 
during  such  a  period  of  training,  takes  place,  produces,  as  one  import- 
ant consequence,  a  spirit  of  union  and  sympathy.  This  spirit  has  been 
further  extended  by  &uch  associationsi  ns  that  of  church  schoolmasters, 
over  which  you,  Sir,  have  so  successfully  presided,  and  whose  example 
has  been  followed  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The  object  advocated 
in  this  letter,  is  to  take  advantage  of  this  spirit  of  union  and  sympathy, 
and  to  carry  it  one  step  further,  whilst  conferring  essential  benefits  on 
the  schoolmaster's  honourable  profession. 

Besides  its  being  desirable  to  foster  among  schoolmasters  a  spirit  of 
mutual  sympathy,  there  are  peculiar  advantages  in  confining  benefit 
associations  to  particular  classes  of  individuals »  The  success  of  such 
societies  depends  on  the  accuracy  of  the  calculations  with  which  their 
rabies  are  drawn  up.  Where  the  individuals,  of  which  any  one  of 
them  consists,  are  all  similarly  circumstanced,  much  more  accuracy 
roust  needs  be  attainable  than  when  no  connection  in  habits  or  callings 
exists  between  them.  In  the  next  place,  the  wants  and  requirements 
of  persons  in  one  class  of  life,  differ  from  those  in  anotiicr,  and  an  asso* 
ciation  suited  to  the  one  may  be  of  httle  service  to  the  other.  Thus  a 
schoolmaster,  placed  in  a  country  vilhigc,  might  be  little  benefited  by 
joining  a  friendly  society  adapted  to  the  large  proportion  of  his  humble 
neighbours.  Again,  if  a  mutual  benefit  association  is  confined  to  a  par- 
ticular order  of  members,  it  will  elicit  the  sym])athy  and  assistance  of 
wealthy  individuals,  who  happen  to  be  peculiarly  interested  in  them, 
and  who  might  not  feel  a  Eke  interest  in  a  society  indiscriminately 
formed  from  all  trades  and  professions.     As  a  proof  of  this  may  be 
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nlUT  wants  and  habits,  without  ?«cK  arrangement,  it  would  be  im- 
po?^Ie  to  combine,  in  one  association,  the  different  orders  of  masters, 
from  those  suited  to  a  wealthy  city,  down  to  those  one  may  expect  to 
find  in  retired  villages. 

In  order  ako  to  render  a  general  school mai^ter's  benefit  association 
available  for  the  several  wants  and  requirements  of  the  various  orders 
of  which  it  would  consist,  its  proposed  objects  should  be  manifold. 
These  objects  might  be  classed  as  follows : — 

1,  A  sick  fund, 

2*  An  endowment  fund. 

3*  An  annuity  fund, 

4«  A  life  assurance  fund. 

5,  A  casual  fund. 

6.  A  loan  fund. 

The  two  latter  funds,  not  being  by  their  nature  open,  as  a  matter  of 
right,  to  all  members  indiscriminately  when  in  need  of  reUef,  they  should 
not  be  formed  out  of  their  ordinary  contributions.  They  should  be 
derived  from  benefactions  or  similar  sources. 

Each  member,  in  joining  the  association,  might  enter  under  one  or 
more  of  the  first  four  heads ;  and  in  each  of  these,  in  whatsoever  class 
he  deemed  suited  to  his  peculiar  condition. 

The  management  of  such  an  institution  might  be  most  efficiently 
carried  on,  by  a  joint  committee  of  honorary  and  ordinary  members 
annually  appointed  by  the  whole  society.  In  all  applications  from  a 
distance,  reference  would  be  had  to  the  local  clergy,  who  would  doubt- 
less readily  co-operate. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  on  this  occasion  to  enter  more  particularly 
into  details,  much  more  to  give  a  plan  of  rules  and  regulations.  Out 
of  the  many  societies  which  already  exist  for  similar  purposes,  experi- 
ence and  valuable  bints  might  be  obtained.  But  in  this  selection  great 
judgment  would  be  required.  Those  alone  who  have  studied  it  can  be 
aware  of  the  difficulties  the  case  presents.  Every  calculation  depend- 
ent on  probabilities  is  subject  to  error.  Till  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  there  was  little  practical  accuracy  in  life  assurances  ;♦  and  the 
subject  is  as  yet  but  imperfectly  known.  But  our  knowledge  of  probabi- 
lities connected  with  health  insurance  schemes,  is  of  later  and  much 
more  stunted  growth.  All  that  can  be  said  of  it  is,  that  now  at  all 
events  it  is  properly  taken  up*  and  satisfactory  results  may  be  antici- 
pated. Still  for  a  time  we  must  be  content  to  walk  by  twilight-  With 
due  caution,  advantage  might  be  taken  of  all  that  is  known,  with  some 
degree  of  accuracy,  up  to  the  present  time ;  and  a  system  might  be 
finimed.  capable  of  benefiting  by  every  addition  which  may,  from  time  to 
time,  be  made  to  our  knowledge.  A  just  balance  between  present 
economy  and  permanent  stability,  is  the  main  principle  of  a  properly 
constituted  benefit  association.  One  is  only  surprised  how,  aifter  the 
numberless  failures  of  insurance  and  benefit  societies,  and  the  con«e- 
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quent  miseiy  and  suffering  inflicted  on  indiTidaals,  their  popularity  has 
erer  been  on  the  increase. 

If  the  establishment  of  a  schoolmasters'  mutual  benefit  associatioa 
could  be  taken  up  by  the  National  Society,  its  success  would  not  be 
doubtful ;  the  object  would  be  wisely  effected,  and  confidence  in  its  per- 
manent efficiency  created  in  the  minds  of  those  for  whom  it  was  intended. 
It  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  connected  clofiely  with  the  cfaurcii, 
and  this  would  ensure  the  indispensable  co-operation  of  the  ckigy. 
Perhaps  even,  after  a  time,  it  might  be  made  an  essential  branch  of  the 
National  Society's  system,  and  proTidence  and  forethought  be  deemed 
necessary  qualifications  of  a  schoolmaster. 

Deeply  conscious  of  the  importance  of  the  canse  I  have  strived  to 
advocate, 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

Beachampton  Rectory,  R.  Noaais  Russill. 

March,  1845. 


ox    THK    MANAfiLMEXT   OF   SrXPAY    bCIlOOL«. 

A   iMUr  from  the  Right  Rn.  Thot.  Vowler,  Lttrd  Bishop  of  Sodor  an^  3/ii», 
to  the  Rer.  Thot.  Howard. 

fContinvedfrom  page  85.^ 

AH    TO   WHAT   flIlOULT)   BE   TAUGHT   IN    A   srNOAT    SCHOOL. 

31. — Our  flTM>cia1  object  must  be  to  make  the  children  understand  spiritually 
the  Bible  aiicl  the  scr>ices  of  the  Church. 

32. — Willi  rej^ard  to  this,  I  would  obson'e,  that  the  p^eneral  miderslaudiD.:^ 
of  thcM.',  is  the  same  as  the  understand iii<;  of  any  otlier  subject ;  but  that  there 
is  n  sjiiritual  understandinjj  of  tliesc,  which  differs  widely  from  the  undeKUod- 
inj(  of  any  other  subject  We  must  accomplish  the  teaching  of  the  one,  by 
human  means;  and  try  to  lead  our  scholars  to  the  other,  by  praying  for  Gods 
blessing  on  our  exertions. 

33.— The  tasks  may  be  divided  into  two  heads ;  1.  "  Lessons  learnt  by  heart 
durinp:  the  week  and  repeated  on  the  Sunday/' — 2.  "The  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures." 

'M. —  "WhaTKVKU    is    LKAKNT    by    HKAUT,  snoiLD    HE    PREPARED  ox  THE 

pREviors  SrxDAY,  that  the  children  may  understand  that  which  they  are  com- 
mitting to  memory. 

35. —  It  is  best,  if  possible,  to  select  these  lessons  from  the  services  of  the  day. 
llms,  for  instance,  the  lessons  for  a  class  may  be  the  collect  for  the  Sunday ; 
the  gospel  ditto ;  and  a  psalm  in  verse,  which  is  to  be  sung  at  church.  '^]^ 
method  of  carrying  this  into  effect  will  be  as  follows: — Alter  prayers  the  chil- 
dren say  the  collect  for  the  day, — then  thev  prepare  the  collect  for  the  next 
Sunday.  Tliey  repeat  the  gospel  for  the  day, — then  they  read  over  and  pre- 
pare that  for  next  Sunday.  ITion  they  repeat  the  psalm'  or  hymn,  and  aner- 
wards  prepare  that  for  next  Sunday. — If  any  time  remains,  tliey  read  a  porli<«* 
of  Uie  Sciiplures.  So  in  the  afternoon  they  may  heixiu  with  the  Church  cate- 
chism, wiy  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  it,  according  to  circumstances ;  repeat  tb« 
texts  whicUthcy  have  Icanit,  in  illustration  of  the  portion  repeated.  ITien,  the 
teacher  will  point  out  the  texts  for  next  Sunday  and  explain  them.  Then, 
they  will  read  a  poilion  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  evident,  that  to  preserre  this 
svMeni,  the  whole  class  must  on  each  Sunday  he  learning  the.siune  lessons,  the 
Kanie  vei*ses  of  Scripture,  Uiesiune  portions  of  poetry. 
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3^. — ^Tt  Is  not,  of  course^  necessary  that  all  tlie*:e  lessons  slunilil  he  selected 
from  the  services  of  ilie  tlay.  The  colkcr  is  iij^u-n  too  hard  hi  any  but  ud- 
mnced  dulses, — the  jyospel  may  be  too  lon;f>;,' — the  jisaIius  suuj^  in  chnreh,  mnj 
not  hr  w  pII  sn  jird  tar  the  ediricatioTi  oi  chiMren.  This  is  matter  of  demil,  which 
mu  ^lm:1  hy  the  KUiHTtnumdi-nt  iiml  leuchcrs,  under  the  guidnnce  of 

the  I  I      \J1  1  coiilend  Tor  im,  th»t  it  musi  be  thought  of  and  settled. 

,S>tich  injmer<;  &honhI  ne^er  \w  left  to  chauot",  «»r  the  caprice  of  the  teacher. 

3/.^ — Teachers  are  apt  to  albiw  the  children  to  go  on  without  any  syjiteil). 
And  wlien  iu  vi!<itingj  a  Sunfhiy  school,  I  have  found  a  class  leatlm^  chapter 
j^ter  chapter  from  the  book  of  Job,  without  even  a  istngle  ({uestinu  being  asked 
I^Bl,  I  confcfi!*  that  I  have  not  wondered  that  the  sehohirs  did  not  derive  any 
^^■1  spirituul  improvement  from  the  eicerci^e. 
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41* — If  a  t'^acher  were  to  explain  a  difTieuU  passage  to  children  by  etatin*?to 
,ihem  what  it  meant,  it  is  prohalde  that  many  of  ihem  would  nnt  undei*staTi(l  it; 
jwhile  it  would  he  almost  impossible  to  asctTtiiin  who  did,  and  who  did  not  do 
j80.  Bat  if  the  teacher  proceeded  by  asking  questions,  the  Hiiswei"?:  g"iven  by 
.thiij^e  childiYn  who  were  more  conversant  with  the  subject,  would  convey  the 
idea  ii>  the  more  ig^iorunt;  and  by  tp'adually  increasing  the  difficulty  <d'  the 
,  the  more  advanced  would  be  led  on  to  the  full  comprthension  of  a 
.  which  by  themselves  they  would  have  been  unable  to  answer ;  ond 
MMTie  I  lie  !iame  questions^  a  tittle  vnriedT  were  afit^rwarda  proposed  to  the  Irjss 
intellij^cnt  scholars,  the  teacher  woubl  not  otily  discover  who  did,  and  who  did 
^noi,  receive  what  was  imparled,  hut  would  fix  the  koow1td^;e  in  the  mindft  uf 
the  inove  advimced,  and  render  it,  as  far  as  possible,  clear  tii  alL 

42. — Tlie  teacher  must  itnpart  knowledge  "•  by  qurstionin*}  it  into  the  c/hjm,'* 
and  discover  whether  they  have  recc^ived  it  **  i\i/  t/ite^fioninff  it  onto/  the  vian*," 

i3. — Sitilful  itjaehcrv  will  divide  their  t|uesLiuns.  on  mw  sul  ici  i^  ioio  three 
beadA,     They  will  ask, 

IsL  The  racatiinijf  of  llie  words, 
,,    2nd.  The  meaniuEf  of  the  Kentences, 

3nd.  The  spirituul  truib  t(»  be  deriveiJ  from  the  text  of  Scripture  under  consi- 
deration, e.  ij.^  Luke^  th.  ii,  r.  10,  **  And  the  ang-el  said  unto  ibom,  *  Fear  not^ 
ibr  heboid  I  bring;  you  good  tidin^irs  of  great  joy^  which  shall  be  lo  all  people/ " 
j  lift.  Wliat  do  you  mean  by  ai^  **  angel  T  What  do  you  mean  by  the  word 
'  "  tidin^^  ?"  ' 

^^Sud.  Wlio  sp«>kc  to  them  ?  To  whom  did  the  angel  sprak  ?  What  did  he 
^^H  say  ?  WliY  need  they  not  fear  ?  Whnt  were  the  good  tidings  of  great 
^^m     joy  ?     To  whom  was  it  to  be  good  news  ? 

^KSfd^  And  is  it  ^r>4)d  news  to  all  people?     W  ill  oil  people  be  benefited  by  it? 

^^     Why  did  our  Suvioor  say,**  Woe  unto  thee  Beibsaida,"?  S^c.,  \c.     Are 

there  noTte  among  ns  who  had  better  never  have  heard  of  Jesus  Christ? 

44. — The  character  ot  the  tjuestions  will  vary  much,  according  to  the  know- 
icdge  of  the  cla&s  ;  and  it  can  only  he  ascertained  by  experience,  what  sort  of 
^piestions  cujght  to  be  ;tsktd  ;  thcfirst  vdijecl  <if  the  teachers  is  to  become  con- 
\ersant  with  ihc  snbjccLs,  to  lusderstand  them  themselves;  and  tljcn  to  dike 
care  thai  thtir  scholars  comprehend  them  also. 

45.— Ami  no  lesson  shoultl  ever  he  read  or  repca(/'d»  without  the  teachers 
convincing  thentsclves,  hy  c|uestionin«r,  that  the  children  perceive  atul  ctimprc- 
liend  the  general  import  of  that  which  they  are  sa\ing.  It  is  indeed  difficult 
•with  rery  little  children  to  juiike  them  properly  understand  that  which  it  b 
iquite  right  that  they  should  learn  by  heart.  Yet  still  it  may  be  accomplished, 
III  s(»me  measure  at  least*  For  example,  let  us  sup]iose  that  we  were  attempt- 
ing to  tench  the  L^jrd's  prayer  Ui  very  little  children* 

Wlio  is  uar  Father  in  heaven;*    Where  is  God?    W^hose  Father  is  he? 
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Ha'*  yuc  xz,.  ctez  FxuKr  ?  WticL  is  the  best  Fat! 
nirtkz  .'  Wottie  u=:e  ih-ruld  b*  nu&de  holy  ?  W] 
S^>.  cl'i  T .  >!  ^L£s  < j  >r?  TiJTT.e  in  Toin.  and  a<e  ba^ 
dj  -we  inj  SLAT  ^i.-c:*  .'  D;-  a3  p^ri^ple  pray  lf>  G 
priT  •.  -'  Ar»  '^ij  wb:  pray  t?  »'>^i  and  *i.:ne  < 
fh.uld  »e  ry  ;.  d:  :  Wq.?  .Ifinss  Go*!*  will  ia  ke 
ar.^gl*  -.3.  be^f  ea.  r  we  -j^-::  ejir."-  .'  Sl:o':.ld  tvh 
aa£*rl?  io  :  WV  ni  d.>  we  isk  v.  ji^e  u*  vur  da: 
¥..  .11  -ii^^er :  B-^i  wl  ■  ci^e  y .c  a  moiLer  to  si^ 
- T?e*pa**  ~  r:ca=.  ?  Wio  ooa  f jrzi* e  il*  i ur <:n< ? 
j'AL  cry  to  hun  Liem .'  A\"ay  no:.'  What  should 
pT*  .thers.  will  God  ft?rzise  tcu .'  Who  leads oi 
save  us  fr.  m  :Ke  p-?wc  r  l'I  the  ie^II  ?  Who  can  I* 
is  the  kins'i'is  ?  A^liicb  is  l*»t.  heaven  or  earth 
the  tflory  !  What  do  you  isean  by  •"  Amen  7"  I 
that  we  mar  lead  even  l:::Ie  children  to  dirine  tn 
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M. — ^Ther*  are  twn  pint*  oo  whtofa  iie*?hc-r»  ns 
as  to  h'^T,  the  •.•!}: er  a«  t*t  that  tckirh  ther  anf  to  i 
9ti.<k  of  kn<.<wM:je.  ii  i<  in  ^ain  to  expect  any  ctii 
they  ilo  not  po^«e^  Well  e^ucatird  teachers  req' 
meth'vi  of  teacLiDe :  half  educated  teachers  ihn 
structed  in  that  which  they  are  afterwards  u>  tead 
pp.Mper.  anle^  there  be  a  systematic  attention 
clergymen  know  lisiK,  or  nothing  oi  *•  how  to  v 
possess  sufficient  kn«>« ledge  for  the  instruction 
which  they  are  t»^  teach." 

•VJ. — If  the  cleriTAraan  will  undertake  the  usk. 
h'>l '  a  weekly  '•r  a  inonihly  meruinff  f'^r  this  purp 
will  .-iilv  try  to  cimimunicate,  in  a  natural  way,  b 
kn«"»wIeJjre  •'>n  scrip tunil  *u' jecis  which  he  pi.*sses 
in  f«.»niiiii;r  a  I-mIv  o(  well  iiisnucteii  teachers. 

.Vi. — In  ca^f  ihe  c'lcrffyinaii  cannot  do  w.  il 
peri."!ioaily  as  a  "  >viei}  :V»r  iiu'itual  instrjcti-'n,' 
will  iiitenrjutc  iLc  •.■ihcr.  ihey  will  Si.ion  fall'  iuM 
ih-insrlve"^  !"r  tht-  w- rk.  Mir*!  i>vt>ple  will,  wiih 
aL-t-onipli<Li  what  i>  required  of  them  tolerably  wt 
— ft-w  will  succeed  by  iLeraselves  without  tryinir. 
th<it  wo  know,  which  presents  us  fr>m  learuin^.  ;i 
lhi«.  ^ill  S'.h.'U  h-ecvme  tulerably  efficient. 

^4. — When  leathers  are  forced  to  mt-ei  ft-riLe^ 
man,  it  is  well  if  several  of  the  elder,  the  more  e.i 
some  ptjrtion  of  scripture,  or  -in^me  collect,  and  b;i 
well  as  luey  can,  examine  the  rest :  pursuing  i 
which  hare  bt-eu  poiuted  out  in  the  last  chapter 
frame  the  two  tirst  classes  uf  questions  and  if  be 
ready  at  asking  the  third  class  of  (]ue<tions,  they  I 
it  at  first.  After  a  time  they  may  succeed  betu*r. 
this  mauer,  is  when  we  are  reading  the  word  of  C 
personal  edification. 

^  •'>''). — The  lessons  on  which  we  shall  best  comm 
tion  are — 

1st.  Narrative  pieces  fntm  the  New  Testam€ 
e%ent  recorded. 
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^  2nd.    The  parables,  whicli  contain  a  furtUur  diiUculty. 
Inexperienced  teachers  should  try  t>  Diake  iheiuselvt*s  ahle  to  ask  pljiin 

3it«stions  ou  a  mimcle,  at  narrutive,  iiiider  the  lirbi  twu  heads  (4^),  and  when 
lev  can  do  this,  they  may  proceed  in  the  same  method  lo  a  parable,  and  try 
to  draw  forth,  by  questicmiug,  not  only  the  story,  but  tiie  instruction  conveyed 
under  it. 

^  56. — Then  they  may  ^o  on  lo  the  history  of  the  New  lestanienl  as  a  con- 
tinued narrative,  viz.,  **  the  life  of  our  Saviour"  Perhaps  iliey  raay  as  well 
thejH  \im  to  the  history  of  the  Old  Testanieot,  mnl  then  to  tlie  Acts  of  ibe 
AposlIe».  AVhen  they  have  advanced  thus  far,  they  may  try  to  explain  a  collect, 
or  M>me  of  the  less  uhvions  services  of  the  church. 

57. — It  may  here  be  observed  that  the  same  classification  of  Bubjeets  which 
will  suit  the  teachers,  in  preparing  themselves,  will  prohably  prove  the  be$l 
which  can  be  adopted  iu  arran^inji:  the  lessons  for  the  several  classes.  The 
principle  on  which  it  is  based  belongs  equally  to  both. 

58. — It  may  be  objected,  that  this  course  will  occupy  a  considemble  portion 
of  time,  in  the  case  of  half  educated  pcrsuns;  but  it  is  useless  to  shut  our  eyes 
to  this  truth,  tljut  **  tht\i/  wh^  hnnu^  tuithimj^  rdii  leack  nothint/.'' 

5U^ — It  may  perhaps  be  asked,  whether,  in  this  course  of  instruction,  it  would 
be  wise  to  employ  pictures,  mripp^ and  chronolo^cal  tables?  My  answer  would 
bO)  ^^  uteeverif  tusUtante  uhieh  y^i*  ma  find  in  enable  tfoit  lo  un*ierxttind  whnt 
fffm  fMicA,  and  to  eonity  ihu  knott'le4<jty'  but  do  not  attempt  to  learn,  or  to  teach, 
geography  or  chronolojyry  any  further  than  as  they  are  assistants  to  scriptural 
knowled/^e.  It  is  not  necessary  for  every  chrislian  scholar  to  know  the  latitude 
and  lon^'itude  of  Jerusalem,  but  it  is  of  imporliince  that  lb€*y  should  be  fully 
aware  that  Jerusalem  is  a  city,  and  uot  a  nmu ;  mid  that  it  is  situated  iu  Judijca, 
and  not  in  Eno^land.  Nor  can  V  conceive  that  any  oue  will  be  likely  to  ac- 
ouiff  the  spiritual  instruction  derivable  from  the  Acti  of  the  Apostles',  unless 
ihcy  ha\e  some  idta  of  the  travels  of  8t.  Paul,  and  in  some  me:isure  compre- 
hend the  rehitive  [►osiiioos  of  the  places  visited  by  that  Hposlle  Ui  the  ti entiles. 
Again,  how  eun  any  oue  clearly  understand  llie  evidence?*  of  clnistinnity,  who 
does  not  know  something  of  the  dates  of  those  prophecies  which  prove  Jesus 
to  have  been  the  very  Christ  ?  For  more  than  this  1  am  not  ajixious  to  seek. 
Bai  1  cannot  stop  short  nf  that  wliich  euables  me  to  see  the  certiiiuty  uf  tliose 
things  which  God  in  his  mtTcy  hastevt^aled  unto  me,  aud  on  my  believing 
which  he  has  made  my  salvation  to  depend. 

k. — There  should  be  an  Entrance  Bo^th,  in  which  the  names  of  all  thoie 
are  admitted  into  the  school  should  be  entered,  with  a  notification  of  their 
proficiency  at  that.  time.  The  time  when  they  leave  school  should  afterwards 
be  specitied,  aud  the  state  of  tbeir  proficiency  at  that  time  should  be  also  rc- 
cordfed)  and  a  short  abstract  of  their  future  history  may  subsequently  be  made, 
in  a  column  for  observations.  This  forms  a  very  valuable  document,  and  by  a 
judicious  ase  of  it  the  best  8y«teiii  of  subsequent  superintendence  over  the 
scholars  is  preserved. 

62. — A  School  Absence  /?m>jt,  kept  by  the  !^upcrintendent,  who  will  call  over 

''the  names  every  Sunday,  and  mark  those  who  are  present  in  good  time,  i.  *,, 
before  prayers,  those  who  come  after,  and  those  who  are  absent  The  last  de^ 
scription  sDould,  if  possible,  be  visited  during  the  week. 

'  63. — Each  teacher  should  keep  a  Class  Absence  Book,  in  which  the  same 
process  should  take  place  with  regard  to  the  class.     It  should  iudeeil  be  a  coun* 

■  terpart  of,  correspond  essentially  with,  the  school  absence  hook  ;  aud  the  hold- 
ing ihis  book  should  ctmstitute  the  warraut  fur  biing  (cacher  to  such  and  such 
children.     In  the  bcginuiug  of  this  book  slnmld  be  written,  the  list  of  the 
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(SVMdijr,  and  In  tame  debtee  uTt'^^r-trritl.  iiud  ;ls  to  rthhAi  I'lcturc  tL-r  tooleitat. 
The  hi^  ^i(s  a  uiiiij  lo  tl  ;    be  snit 

til  tlie  snpehntendeiit,  it  fL:  irxi  Suii- 

<Uy,  and  l*v  l>eintf  previdu>ly  ptil  nitt*  ilir  'i*»e-  ?upefuiiiiienLry  ie«ch> 

er,  ii  euttblrs  them  tu  pre{>aie  (ur  the  wurk  ^ . 

7«  &f  Conciudtvt  in  d«tf  itKU't, 


Socttoicnts. 


A  LirrrEit   riu>»  Tii£   si!:rR£TikY  or  tbs  roTKNTitv  BOA&n  of  e^ducjltiojs  ; 
wrrii  AX  ACcor>T  or  a  MKtTtxo  or  smtooL^vAiSTBRs  DrRjxi;  Tits  bau- 

VE8T   HOLIDAYS,  rOft  THE    PlTiPltSt    OF   ntPDOTEMilNT. 

( Prtnn  the  Apprndtjc  h  thr  Hrpori  ctf  ihe  Aaiionid  Sociel^^) 
Dear  Sir, — I  bafe  mucU  pka^iuc  hi  send  in >f  you  iwcnly  copies  of  the  report 
df  the  pToceedhji^  of  the  ^' '      '"      *  rr  «r*d  mhtre5ses  dimucr  tbe  time  tm*y 
wcfc  asscm^ded  at  the  C\  :  L  Cmeuin',  for  in^tnictiuii.     The  rep<»n 

icf.i^*.  fr^.....  n,.  *',...  -  -.  "[fajj^r;  but  1*  as  drawn  up,  its  you  will 

VtiHK'  tlif'k'C'tn,  tliftt  1  need  not  enter 
iiU  '  it  I  think  the  seUenic  hns 

an-v*  ^  I i  over  it  almost  daily  witli 

tbtr  'IT'  M^   :     >  i^  I  teh  «^ure  that  if  the  slii^htest  mistake  m-as  innd(%  it 

win/M  [  11  lure;  but  I  am  now  tborouifbiy  convinced  that  the  sibeitie, 

if  V a r  u  1    I.  1  :  I uent  meednp^,  is  the  best  and  cbeapest  modv  of  exteod- 

tii  _  '  I  '  -  in  our  masters  and  mistresses  which  bav  e  become  essen- 

ti  wbicb,  generally  spcaidiig,  they  are  very  deficient. 

^1  it  natural  unwillingness  to  submit,  wbicl'i  is  iLe  tice 

n!  iUy  ,  hut  the  judicious  manner  in  which  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr. 

'J  I  themselves  entirely  removed  these  difficnltic^;  and  every  day 

n  iter  submission*  and  a  more  earnest  desire  to  improve. 

iibt  that  we  enjuyed  advanta'Xes  wbicb  do  not  ^nerally  exist 
A  j.pi'f|^urtiun  of  the  masters  bud  been  triined  at  the  Ceniral  Scbool^ 

1  lid  were  conse^iacntly  personally  knonii  to  Mr.  Bund  and  myself; 

tin  .  .  i.,rin^,]  themselves  int<*  a  society  for  mutual  impru^emeui.  and 

tkeir  t  c  open  to  its  advantajjes;  hut  under  any  circumstunecs, 

lam  H.  iierc  a  larjre  numbf^r  can  be  coUceted,  and  tbrii  I^i!  i»urs 

patronised  and  attended  by  the  clergy  and  others  interested  in  their  pi 
and,  more  especiully,  if  ai)le  judicious  men  are  placed  lo  itistnict  tl  i 

ibe  succcft*  will  P>e  us  threat  as  anyone  could  anticipate.  I  have  spoken  tlius 
fCroDj^ly  upon  the  measure,  because  I  am  desirous  that  other*  should  reaj»  the 
benelits  of  this  experiment*  Whatever  ra«tbi>ds  bave  heen  bithi-rto  adopted 
alntost  exclusively  aj»ply  to  masters  or  mistresses  in  training-  for  future  appoint- 
nteiits.  This  method  grapples  wiili  tlie  wants  of  ibc  prcsetJt  nice.  It  uuiy  he 
e^ltetided  to  every  district  in  tlie  kiuj!;dora ;  its  heuefiis  may  be  kept  alive  by 
furoishin^  to  the  several  masters  and  mistrei^scss  such  books  and  maps  as  they 
have  been  initiated  in  wlien  they  met:  <iuarlerly  meeliugrs^  of  even  ium- day, 

in*    '  '  '     '    '^  ' vliat  progress  they  bave  made;  and  by  a  re((a1ar  asscm- 

bi  liday  mouth  in  every  year,  tlielr  education  mi^ht  be  Car- 
rie. .^.  ...  ;  J... vU  maybe  iboug^ht  desimble. 

The  expense  of  such  meetings,  it  will  he  seen  from  tlie  report^  is  compam- 
litely  5pcakin«f,  but  very  tritliuje: — .10*.  per  head  per  annum  would  pfiy  ibe 
whole ;  nud  lliis  w  otdd  scureely  amount  to  the  cost  of  inspecting  scliools — a 
isitsmre  of  rcry  partial  benefit,  and<,  as  far  a^  my  uKfi\  eiL^iViftiK^;  ^vsc^O^essv^^ 
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Tbe  Seboutmattrfs'  StJciety  was  still  of  a  very  limited  nature.  lu  conseqaenee 
tii  the  ficml  expend  aud  loss  of  lime  retjuired  in  Ini veiling  trom  a  JbUiUce, 
it  was  chiedf  coiifinetl  lo  those  resideut  in  the  nei);hl»ourhood  of  Coventry ; 
Mid  tlie  meanx  of  iDstruction  were  so  crippled  from  the  waul  of  pecuniary 
•iippon,  that  it  w«*  noi  to  be  expected  that  the  LenetiLs  of  this  instilutiou 
could  be  €xtciide<i  to  the  distant  pjuisbes  of  the  archdeaconry.  The  im]H>r* 
Umce  of  the  aifH^ure  was,  however,  never  lost  sight  of  The  Aichdeneoury 
Society  were  frequentJv  urged  to  carry  oiU  their  ohjcct  lo  its  fullest  und  most 
extendi^  a»*«Ue  ;  thcv  have  seen  bow  necessar)'  it  i«,  in  an  age  when  a  i^euefftl 
diffusii»u  of  knowled^^e  iii  spread  wiiliin  the  laud,  that  their  masters  and  mis* 
Ue5$e:»  should  be  raised  in  public  estiiiiiitiou  al>ove  their  ancient  standard  ;  and 
althuujcb  they  knew  that  their  present  resources  would  not  justify  such  an  out- 
Uy,  ihcy  resohed  at  all  hazards  to  tfutit  to  the  ^^euerosily  of  an  enlightened 
public,  and  to  adopt  such  a  course  as  inusU  if  supported  and  carried  on,  lead 
to  the  coiijpletion  of  their  lon^-fonned  hopes.  They  resolved  to  assemble 
all  the  masters  and  mistrciscs  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Coventry,  who  were  de- 
sirou^  of  a^ailing^  themselves  of  this  opporiuiiity  of  improvemenu  and  whose 
^h,».0-  ^^^r.^  under  the  superiulendeDce  of  the  parochial  clerpy,  at  the  Central 
Hell  dry,  there  to  be  instructed  umler  an  ori^iiuizing  master  from  the 

Nail  I  lely  in  I-^oudou  (if  such  could  be  obtained),  and  who  was  to  be 

Assisted  by  ibeirown  central  school  1:1  aster  and  misiresks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Band, 
under  whom,  indeed,  mauyof  the  district  masters  and  mistresses  had  been  ari- 
finally  trained.  Application  wiis  consev|ucutly  luadc  to  ibe  London  National 
School  Society,  and  with  their  usual  zeal  for  sound  and  nseful  education,  and 
Hiih  the  liberality  which  iavariiibly  accompanies  all  their  acts,  they  not  only 
complieil  with  the  com  mi  lice's  request  ia  appointing  an  or^^aui^ing  master,  but 
kiuiily  conifcnted  u*  pay  nearly  llie  whole  of  his  salary  and  expenses.  A  com- 
munication WfU5  immeaiatcly  madt*  to  all  the  parochial  elerg'y  of  the  archdea- 
conry, infoniiing^  tlicm  tliat  tlieir  schoolmasters  and  mistresses  might  be  scni  to 
the  Ceutial  School,  Co^ entry,  for  inisiruction,  there  to  remain  for  the  harvest 
munth  ;  and  that  to  each  master  or  mistress  would  be  paid  by  the  committee  a 
sum  not  exccediufX  7*,  per  week,  for  such  term  as  they  should  remain  for  tui- 
tion, towards  tL<ir  hoard,  lodging  and  travellitig  expenses.  Monday,  the  Tith 
of  Au^^ufil,  was  the  day  iipijointed  for  their  first  assf  mbling^.  Mr,  "tearle,  the 
urbanizing'  master,  had  arrived  on  tlic  previous  Saturday.  The  whole  of  Mon- 
(Uy  wa*  cousumt^l  in  arrun^cmcnts;  and  these  were  mo*t  efficiently  made 
under  the  able  guidance  of  Mr.  Wilwn,  the  central  schoolmaster  of  the  Siuic- 
lUary  School,  \Ve^tminstcr^  whom  the  NationiU  Society  had  kindly  sent  down  to 
Ufiitl  Mr/Iearlc  ai  liie  commencement  ol  tlie  pruceeding;®,  and  to  superintend 
iheiM  for  a  week  :  and  it  would  he  a  culpable  omissitm  if  we  did  itiitsay  that  we 
think  the  great  success  of  the  measure  is  much  to  be  attributed  to  the  ability, 
the  tact,  the  general  knowledfce  of  the  human  nvintl,  tlie  t^eutleness,  and  the 
ilrmucfs  which  he  displayed  in  laying*  the  Joundation.  Un  tlie  13ih,  the 
scheme  was  put  into  full  operation.  Sixty  masters  and  misties&es  were  as* 
Mumbled  i  and  it  will  be  saUsfactory  to  thoFc  interested  in  iliis  undertakings, 
and  not  uiiliout  its  uses  to  our  general  readers,  if  we  give  a  detJiiled  ac- 
count oi'  tlic  proceedings  of  one  <lay,  remajking  tliat,  with  a  few  variations, 
this  detail  will  serve  lor  a  general  view  of  the  whole.  The  masters  and 
mlstresse.s  asscmhlcd  at  J>o  clock,  A.ir,,  and  prayers  from  the  Liturgj'  were  read, 
ihey  were  then  arranged  in  one  class  till  Itl  u clock  for  relit»imis  iustrucHon; 
during  wluch  doctriiiah  histovical,  geographical,  and  .*iiriptural  t^uestions  were 
itskcd.  The  mistresses  then  retired  into  the  gills'  school,  where  the  whole  of 
the  children  were  assembled  in  classes.  Half  of  them  were  placed  as  teacheiB 
of  the  dilferciU  chisses,  to  learn  the  system  of  teaching  under  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Band ;  each  misifessiu  rtJlation  taking  the  lowest  class,  and  ascending  the  next 
day  to  a  higher.    The  other  half  of  the  mi$lre&&es  was  formed  into  a  class  fot 
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V -      ._.  -Lj-  ■':_:•■.  ;    ".".t  zLL-'-tz*  ~.:i  r-T-i-.-i  ii;  ti:  -Mifr  ?*h>.l  in 

'jr«."r--ri  -    1  :■- I " i -  ---■!!:  7^  kj!t . —  t  ^  ".  • :  ■  l*'.:-i  a*;  1 .  i-^  je.-irapbj . 

IT  ^  "idL.:-:.^--  ■  ■-  i  :-k-->:  >.-:  ". ".  :i  ir.  JuLiei:^  .  ALd  :r:sn  a  t^uaner  p»*i 
'.  I  :  .-  .1  :i-t  :rr. --:;..-  .:  »  ;i-  *::1  --Ti-'-i-ir.  As  i"J  ibex  wcrt  di5!rJ«6cr>U 
C-:   ^-c— ■  >;  ir-:i  *:  J  :-   i      Ti't  i:.iSr>  IZ:3  »«l:  issJ  ihe  sirU"  «cb.-I. 

*«*■«  C.  ki.-i  r-*->-:-i  ::>;r3'  -i.-a  ir  a  Mr.  Teiric  : — frjm  2  to  dice  qfun^n 
I*?:  j  li.  -j^'J-. -r*^V''  ir  .1  *."  ri-r-:  -:r*>  r-^^sTC  :•:■  b^f-p&ss  3  in  rvadinj and  ei- 
fLkzan  :i. :  i:  ^  Lii;-ii».-*»  •}  t.-  4  iL  ^l*  zt^.zTt^^iy  <>(  FtX^^ne  :  a&d  fr>ni  4  loo 
i&  -Jcn>.L::-^  &:^-i  rr^g.r-iT.  .%:  ■>  l:€,«  ««:v  a1:  di»mi»ed.  hat  AaseitbUd 
iLfLizk  iz.  LiL'-Tii.-";  ••.  »i-:_  UTrc  -.iAncr?  vn  iz  L  ar  w«*  drivUrd  w  ih*  ihtaty 
aad  pnbiiu:^  .;  -  cV.  r:^-i^.  :.<  a.  :'.ii-:  'ij  H^l^h  b.*  p9aiB«jdT  aztd  chaniizif : 
Asd  iT..-;!'!  :'-rtt-/iirjc:^  ::  al.  _  .  .tr  :o  :v.i--ifcjird  o  n\cr«ALi<>LS  oo  copies 
cou^xic-i  ■*^.;L  •^T  iY->.s  !'  :e  =  .'-::-_-.—«/-  ^  cai^bcdcal  ni5tnictiou«  :  ibe 
:b-.<Li'^ •fiu  *y *:*!:-  .  »r.c-  '--li  *  ■.•:  rl:l  irfn  :  c3«i*  tf  em^^u-ta  :  and  itw.tni* 
ID*)  j-"i^:*i:L)ci>,  vc.     A:  ■*  ocl  .£  ilej  were  di<mis5«d  f(>r  the  nizbt,  with 

ILj*::.  :_iLi^.»r  *-  i  L-i>:T*s.4.  *:  iLe?<  «*▼*»!  linies  -M"  meenn^,  entered  ilifir 
Bamr^  :r.  i  :-.-  k.  i'-i.::^.-  ;'-r  :  riv.**  i-'iir  a:  wiii.'h  if*eT  caxnc.  aird  if  a'c^^iit  at 
anv  uoit,  L:!': :  ^.v'-iiii  s  r  iLelr  a'T*a,.t.  i  irre  »a»  ii->  mettin?  on  the  Si- 
tor-i^;.*.  A2d  *utL  xia*-.er*  a:;i  a;;*n«s-?<^  i*  Lid  Sobdiiv  k^IkvIs.  were  allowed 
to  z-j'ii'^Tct  lo  y'^ytriziirzj'.  ilicm  :  ii-'i  u,'.-?e  w':i*>  rcittAi::ed  in  L'oTentnr  hadu 
en:*r  ii:  ::.*  re-r: ?:.-:?  :i.e  :..  i:::.er  in  *i:<h  ihev  *pent  their  SatordaTs  aiid  Sa::- 
daj*.  The  ^rr.-r  *;.  r«ji  nh:-.  r:  l.-.*  t.-'V  :.eea  detailc?!  was  pursued  thxoo^lir'ci 
the  !!>••:: -i.,  -r.-^j  iLr  ex«>»i';:"a  tfcai  :n  the  a: tern :^te  weeks  the  iDoroiit:;  and 
a'lrrr.  'ii  i-  urse-  ..r  c  lii-.-:^.*^  ■:,  w-rt  obin/e^i  nvJi  the  masters  and  nii*ire>M-s 
T:*^:*  i:v  .  .ai.-.c  *l  i  t :;•.-;:■  -j  .  .r:.j  :Lv  wi  v  ■^:  iLis  r-t-rl-.^i  »erc  nii-si  exeii> 
l-i  ai .  i '_  ■. :  -  *  J  *  ^^.i-K-'iy  j.  ^in  .- ;  -.  ,i'  ^  ■: :.  .-e  ":  u:  rroai  sii  ii^e**  <  »r  ncvesi^iiv : 
alI  I'-.r:.  -.x:-:.- ■.■■'.::>::■ -..:--;..:  Li  -^c  re.viis. »  »-i:L  i«hii-L  they  seiztii 
]i«/  i  :  .1^]  :. .  ■.  I..  ;-.'•. T.  :'.t.:  ''.i-^irr  :•.-  i-*:»t  ■  .ich  -'iLer.  abd  a:>v.>«c  ;ill.  iLtir  ha- 
ui'li:;  iL  ':  •  •.  :'.:*..  i  .  !>:•::.■::.• :  i".  :L..:  »i.-  '...i  1  *  cl'-ztr  ihexn,  are  iiiclily  cr*'- 
•kiid'  i-  :    •.'..r  .-  '. ■ --.  ::.  ".  :Vk ;-:  'jr.'.-  •.  j  ihri:  irlfni*  v.i  ^i- e  iht-:u  iLcrvj-iin:: 

•  •j'P  -r.  ::.:::>  ■  "  \.xi::::.z  k.  a:-:  ije.  Ar.-i  l-re  i:  ciririut  >t?  .ui  or'  pU^*  t» 
say  a  :-.  \  .*-.r-:-  .:  :l.e  ■j:jji'^:z;l:^  :ij.i-:er,  Mr.  Teiirle.  Tee  ^im;e<  al»o*"e  p«r- 
tniyr»i  ■■•i'  :li-  ii:.--.r>  ;i!.  i  lui-iiiv-w-.  wc  l»ei:c-.e  liav.  beru  luude  iii  *hiDe  <o 
co:;-j»:':v:  u.-.y  '.y  v:..*  kirti  .tnd  rxce'.itrut  manner  in  wiiich  he  deiirert-d  his  Wf- 
luicf.  li.Vir  V.  ii  -..Ti.r*;:.::i«-  "^.i  .4>.'ie,  >*•  o•>ncilia^•^y.  and  s-j  ]*ractical  in  all  he 
*aid  and  di'i.  t'..  .i  i'.  a  i>  iuip  --iMe  n  t  rr^pect  !.iin.  ••!  to  hear  bim  wiihuut 
loan*!::.'  -viij-  :;.-.j^  :r  -in  '.lui.  Tut  Mi*:ers  un.i  ini>;rts*cs  ^vtvi-  exidvnt  pp.»«f? 
of  th^ir  !iij:.  o-ii!n:.*.:  ti  ■  '.lini :  uoy  tti  a)»".iy  siib'^'rhe  I.  and  purrha-sed  the 
••  Cirir-.-h  >cr".  :•':«.  i-.d  "  ( .r.il.rn  *  (.'  -Tivor  i.ini-v,  a:id  p7t:<*iittil  ihem  t'>  hira 
a*  an  ■^jfrrln.'  .»:  i^i  ir  jrri*. .  ^'.  :t:?V  ■::■.•«:,  an'i  n-jard  :  iUii  ibi*  will  W-  iho'i-z'ti'^ 
U'l  d-.:r:ii.  ill-'  iff-*  Tf^t-Tj:  .."iMl  i':,;i:  o.iii  Tif  ji;-.  cii  i«.'  t'lie  N;in.':i.ii  S.ic'ie'.y  uf  Mr. 
TeJirit-  -  exer.jplaiy  o'lniiia  up'-n  die  -ifLasiifU.  Duiinir  the  uioatli  tiiriecluw* 
were  revrnl.iriy  an-; n- it- 1  hy  the  su':»-L'V;iini:uo.  and  by  many  cKr,^-  o\  the 
jircii'ii.-.to;  jry.  .■.':.  ..  ■l-:.::  i/.y  li-^-HU-l  in  iLtin.  Se\rral  ol'  the  n-'biiiiy  and 
;:eritry  -.w.r-  a -v..  .i*.  /I'-l:!.  ::»  i,.tc:.':.LT:ce  :  nuA  it  <temeil  l>  l-e  llu'  uniursal 
•  •pirii'.n  t^,i:  jx-.-^*,  .-  ,■■  -.,;  '..::;_-  ♦nVLi'^ !,  mi  I  ilut  a  >y-f:in  si  aimiiaMy  l-e- 
irin  uUL'ht  ?  I  !»..  01  Ti    i  nr.  ::*  lutiirt  v-.-iiv. 

On  !  :-iil;iv,  tlir  ♦^»h  f  Scj-'ATnl/er.  the  !Ti>tnio?inn*  il»«ed.  and  the  sub-CiVn- 
jniiUi-  Mif-t  Ht  I  ]  ni.I..ck  i'»  'tttK-  ilio  ;uci»'.mt<.  Fadi  Tiia^tcr  and  rji>tre><  were 
desired  V)  ^mA  \n  i\o;\r  ;«c'.ua\  •'X\»tw«"t'' -,  wwV  «*a  satis liud  wviv  the  c  »mniitit'e 
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with  the  iiiiinner  in  which  thev  biwl  conducted  tljeinvflves,  iWl  in  every  iu- 
stHnee  the  full  nmomit,  according  to  their  nttcudnnce,  whicli  the  commiltec  were 
iUi  '  i  'to  give^  wa5  awarded  to  Iheni.  Thts»  however,  did  Dot  co\er  half 
t  '  expenses  and  the  sub-coinmittee  deeply  lamented  that  it  was  not 

ill  cfuir  {iM«er  t*>  award  them  a  more  adequate  remiujerHtion.  The  «uni  thus 
eiKpeiided,  however,  when  coupled  with  the  organizing  master's  sjitiiry  «n<l  ex- 
penses, aud  the  cost  of  hooks,  rnapji,  Sec.,  necessarily  purchu5ed  for  the  oceasior>, 
mnountcd  to  more  than  £H0  \  and  this  has  entirely  exhausted  the  whole  ut  the 
%i.iMri  V  V  Tiinds.  It  is  to  the  increiLscd  •reuerosity  of  tlie  tricuds  of  tlie  institution, 
t]  ffd  to  the  puldie  iit  l.u;j^t\,  thut  the  society  must  now  look,  not  only 

!-  osi  such  desireable  uieetiii^  in  future  years,  hut  even  for  the  coin- 

nj^  Ti  ilie  cenlTul  schools, 

ill  J  of  Ftiday  the  mailers  and  mistresses  dined  together  in  the 

iiirh  ^it-htMd.  the  secTetiiry,  the  Rev,  T.  Cokev  Adarn^,  presided  on  this  occasion  ; 
.ind  he  w*i  supported  l>y  the  Auh-comniittee,  the  Rev,  Professor  Lei^'h  I'ooke, 
tlie  Hev,  J,  Sandford,  the  Rev,  A.  Cljve,  tlie  Rev.  J,  Howelk,  the  Rt^v.  H,  l\ 
PowelK  and  the  Kev.  F.  F.  Gooeh,  Many  loyal  aud  appropriate  toasts  were 
gri«^eu,  which  elicited  most  admirable  hints  and  advice  fnnn  tlKuse  who  respond- 
ed to  them.  'ITie  hooks  purchased  by  the  masters  and  misties&e«  were  pre* 
sented  to  Mr,  Tearleafter  tbedinner.  The  evening  was  enlivened  by  sevt^ral 
beautiful  ibices,  some  of  thcra  suu^  by  thirty  or  loriy  of  the  nnistei's  and  mis- 
ir^--^'  ,,..,?  which  they  had  leamid  from  Mr,  Tearlc,  under  Hullahs  system, 
i  f  fore  meal  was  well  chanted  ;  '*  Non  nobis,  Dominc,"  sung  after  din* 

lu.,  .  .  .  .c^srs.  I'arrott,  Jeayes,  Steaue,  ami  other  masters.  The  anrhem  of 
'*Ood  save  the  Queen, '  was  j?iven  with  full  effect  \  and  tlie  labours  and  plea- 
stirej*  of  this  happy  meetini^  were  closed  by  the  whole  of  tlie  iissembly's  jomiug 
ill  Dr  Keu's  beautiful  **  Eveninj^^  Hymn. 

We  have  now  detailed  the  simple  facts  of  this  praiseworlliy  attempt  to  tin- 
prove  a  body  of  pei'sons  who,  as  trainers  of  the  youthful  mind,  stand  next  in 
importance  to  our  spiritual  teachers ;  and  we  cannot  but  think  Unit  every  indi* 
vidua]  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Coventry,  who  really  wisht^s  bir  the  improvement 
of  the  people  by  sound  relig;ious,  practical,  and  useful  education,  will  not  only 
join  with  us  in  hearty  thanks  to  tho«e  who  have  Ixirne  the  beat  and  biu-den  of 
this  eventful  underUikinpr,  but  \\ ill  come  for^artl  prinnptly  and  handsomely  to 
remove  their  diifieuhies.  One  word  to  *jur  fellow  luwusnicn,  and  we  have 
dtme,  A  small  piece  of  land  !idji>ininj:*^  the  schoi>ls  b;is  been  purchased,  on 
their  own  respouFibilty,  by  the  committee.  If  tins  had  been  stdd  to  others  and 
built  uj»ou,  the  light  and  air,  so  needed  in  a  lar^e  and  crowde*!  school,  would 
have  been  entirely  excluded  on  one  side,  IShould  we  not  then,  iis  citijcens, 
come  fon^ard  and.  pive  them  a  belpinjsr  hand  ?  The  school  rooms  are  an  onia- 
meut  and  an  honour  to  our  city :  at  them  have  been  educated  thousands  of  our 
dlildreu  ;  we  sec  that  by  works  of  improvement  the  resources  of  the  society 
have  been  entirely  exhausted  :  shall  we  not  therefore  reproach  ourselves  here- 
after if  the  schools  be  g^iven  up  ?  In  the  name  of  charily  aud  good  feelings,  let 
a  committee  be  immediately  appointed  and  a  collection  made.  From  £H0  tu 
jCIOO  would  remove  tlieir  present  diihculties  and  any  stigma  Ujvon  ourselves. 
It  b  upon  our  city,  and  our  city  atone,  tbitt  tliis  claim  can  be  reas^mably  made ; 
it  is  to  secure  the  health  of  our  own  children  that  this  t^a^iTiKce  hus  been  called 
for  t  and  we  feel  sure  tliat  such  an  ap|>eal  will  not  be  made  in  vain  upon  our 
liberal  and  enlightened  townsmen. 

[W'c  hail  this  as  an  important  move  in  the  ri^hl  direction — the  improve- 
ment of  the  existiug^  race  nf  sclioulnnisttrs  and  mistresses.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  so  good  a  work,  sa  well  begun,  will  ha  tkn  well  followed  up.     Ei»,] 
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CAMBRIDGE  CLASSICAL  TRIPOS.     \94h. 

BXAMIHIKS. 

Rowland  WiOiuns,  M.A^  King't  CoDese. 
Williun  Gibson  Humphry,  M.A.,  Trinity  College. 
William  Spicer  Wood.  M.A.,  St  John's  College. 
Henry  Thring,  MA.,  Magdilen  College. 


Ds.  Hoklen  i'r^^ 

RendJl....  J™*- 

Newport    Perob. 

Bristed  Thn. 

Phillippt    Pemb. 

Lightfoot  Trin. 

RoneU  John. 

Thompson Qu. 


nnsT  CLASS. 

Ds.  Kqox Trin. 

Msdeuie     Trin. 

SXCOHD   CLASS. 

Alderson    ...iTrin. 
Davenport  ...^Chr. 

Fiske  3  Trin. 

Blenkin Corp. 

TBISD   CLASS. 

Jeffeisoo    John. 

Clive  John. 


Ds.  Cox    ...Joko. 

Fed    TVift. 

BuztOQ  TnH' 

Brjnsns   ....Trin. 

Fussol    ...Tiio. 

Cajley  Trio. 

Layard   Chr. 

Yeoman Tria. 


Cambridge  Classical  Tripos, — ^Mr.  F^> 
derick  Peel,  of  Trinity,  alrndy  announced 
in  the  first  class  of  the  Classical  Tripos, 
is  second  son  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Of  the 
six  gentlemen  comprising  the  first  class, 
five  are  of  Trinity ;  and  of  the  twelve 
making  up  the  second  class,  eight  are  of 
the  same  college. 

Cambridge:  ChamfHor's  Mfdallists. 
— ^The  two  gold  medals  given  annually 
to  the  two  commencing  bachelors  of 
arts,  who,  having  obtained  senior  opt imes 
at  least,  show  themselves  the  greatest 
proficients  in  classical  learning,  have 
been  adjudged  as  follows : — F.  Rendall 
(2yth  wrangler  and  first  classic,  bracket- 
ed). Trinity  College;  T.  F.  Knox  (14th 
senior  optime  and  third  classic).  Trinity 
College. 

Beirs  Scholarships  at  Cambridge. — Two 
of  these  were  adjudged  on  Friday  to 
John  Llewellyn  Davies,  Trinity  College, 
and  David  James  Vaughan,  Trinity  Col- 
lege. 

Subjects  of  Examination  for  B.A.  De- 
face, 1847.  —  Notice  has  been  given, 
that,  in  addition  to  the  fixed  subjects  of 
examination  for  the  degree  of  B.A.,  the 


following  are  sdected  for  the  yew  1947: 
— 1.  The  last  fourteen  chapters  of  die 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  2.  The  Epistle  of 
St.  Paul  to  the  Romans.  3.  The  tnt 
Three  Books  of  the  Odyssey.  4.  The 
Germania  of  Tacitus.  5.  The  first  Three 
Books  of  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy. 

yacant  Scholarships  at  Oxford.  — Ao 
election  will  be  held  in  Corpus  Christi 
College,  on  Friday,  the  9th  of  May,  to 
two  scholarships,  open  to  natives  of 
the  counties  of  Wilts  and  Kent  respec- 
tively. Candidates  must  be  under  nine- 
teen years  of  age  on  the  day  of  elec- 
tion, and  must  present  themselves  to 
the  president  at  1 1  o'clock  on  Satordar, 
the  3rd  of  May,  with  certificates  of  the 
marriage  of  theip  parents  and  of  their 
own  baptism,  competent  evidence  of  the 
day  and  place  of  their  birth,  tcstimoniali 
from  their  college  or  school,  together 
with  a  Latin  epistle  to  each  of  the  elec- 
tors. 

Eton  College;  Newctutle  SchoUr- 
ship*  and  Medal. — ^The  annual  examina- 
tions for  the  Newcastle  Scholarships  (of 
the  value  of  £50  per  annum,  to  be  hdd 
for  three  years,  founded  by  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  in  1829),  were  concluded  on 
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Saturday,  March  the  Sth-    The  scholar- 

■hip  wtt»  adjudged  to Day,  K.S.,  the 

■on  of  the  Rev.  H.  T.  D«y»  vicar  of  Men- 
dleaham,  Suffolk  ;    and  the  gold  medal 

to  Back,  as  the  boy   who  stood 

second  in  the  exan\ination  of  the  scholar- 
■hip.  The  number  of  candidates  was 
3G»  and  the  following  were  selected  by 
the  examiners  [Mr,  G.  Comewall  Lewis 
student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and 
the  Rev.  W.  L.  Sampson,  of  King's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge),  aa  having  particularly 
distinguiahed  themselves  : — Mr.  Herbert 
faon  of  Earl  Powis)^  M'Xiven,  Hornby, 
■  Welby  ma.,  Simmonds,  K.S>,  Wayte, 
K.S.,  Ranken,  and  Beaumont  (first 
Prince  Albert's  prizefnan  of  1844.) 

Nati&fial  Society."— The^  meetings  of 
the  National  Society  for  the  Education 
of  the  Poor  in  the  priuciples  of  the  Eata- 
bllshed  Church,  during  the  last  month, 
hi^c  been  attended  by  hi*  Grace  the 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  the 
Lords  Bishops  of  London,  Hereford^ 
Lichfield,  and  Worcester ;  VUcount  San- 
don,  M,P. ;  Thomas  D,  Acland»  Esq. 
M.P.;  the  Very  Reverend  the  Dean  of 
Chichester ;  Venerable  Archdeacon  Sin- 
clair i  the  Rev.  H,  H.  Norris ;  Rev. 
H.  H.  Milman ;  Rev.  John  Jentiings  ; 
Rev.  William  Short ;  William  Davis, 
Esq.  ;  Gilbert  F.  Mathisoo»  Elsq.,  and 
Richard  Twining,  Esq. 

Grants  from  the  Special  Fund  to  the 
amount  of  £1,500,  and  from  the  Queen 'a 
letter  Fund  to  the  amount  of  ,€477— 
total.  £1,977 — have  been  voted  in  aid 
of  schools. 

Qjrford  Diocesan  Board  af  Education.-^ 
This  hoard  has  just  issued  its  sixth  an* 
nuai  report.  It  states,  that  the  number 
of  masters  and  mistresses  sent  out  from 
the  training  schools  during  the  year  had 
been  rulher  below  the  average  of  former 
years,  With  respect  to  the  condition  of 
the  middle  or  commercial  schools,  the 
report  remarks  that  favourable  mention 
may  be  made.  At  Cowley,  Newbury, 
Bicester,  and  other  places,  these  schools 
have  been  established,  and  were  work- 
ing remarkably  well.  That  at  Hunger - 
ford,  in  consideration  of  the  peculiar 
cirumstancea  of  the  place,  had  been 
abandoned.  During  the  year  all  the 
schools  established  by  the  board  had 
been  visited  by  inspectors  appointed  with 
the  sanction  of  tlie  Lord  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese. 


R^.  Dr.  Amoltl,  -^  The  monument 
which  was  subscribed  for  by  the  frienda 
of  the  late  Dr.  Arnold,  has  been  for 
some  time  in  the  chapel  at  Rugby.  It 
was  ciceutcd  In  Caen  stone  by  Mr.  John 
Thomas  j  the  figure  is  recumbent,  under 
a  rich  Gothic  canopy,  and  has  given  so 
much  satisfaction  to  the  committee,  that 
they  have  rewarded  the  artist  with  £100 
beyond  the  sum  agreed  upon. 

Rot/al  Vuit  to  ChriiVi  HoxpUaL  — 
The  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  honouretl 
Christ's  Hospital  with  a  visit  on  the  9th 
inst.  to  attend  divine  service  and  witness 
the  icholars  at  their  evening  meaL 

Her  Majesty  and  his  Royal  Highness 
arrived  at  half-past  r»  o'clock,  alighting 
at  a  temporary  entrance  erected  on  the 
south  side  of  the  hall  leading  to  the  prin- 
dj>al  staircase,  where  they  were  received 
by  Mr.  yVldermsn  Thompson,  M.P,,  the 
president,  and  Mr*  R.  Hotham  Pigeon, 
the  treflAurer.  The  royal  suite  consisted 
of  the  Duchess  of  iluccleuch,  mistress  of 
the  robes;  the  Countess  of  Dunmore, 
lady  in  waiting  :  the  Earl  of  Morton,  lord 
in  waiting ;  Mr.  R.  Ormsby  Gore,  groom 
in  waiting;  Colonel  the  Hon.  CharlGi 
Grey,  equerry  in  waiting  ;  and  Major- 
General  Sir  Edward  Bowater,  equerry  to 
the  Prince. 

As  the  royal  party  entered  the  hall  the 
organ  commenced  playing  the  national 
anthem.  Her  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert 
(who  wore  the  star  of  the  most  noble 
order  of  the  garter)  passed  up  the  middle 
of  the  hall,  followed  immediately  by  the 
president  and  the  treasurer,  and  also  by 
the  royal  suite. 

The  appearance  of  the  hall  was  very 
interesting;  the  building,  which  is  about 
200  feet  long,  52  feet  wide,  and  47  feet 
high,  contained  near  90O  scholars,  ranged 
at  long  rows  of  tables;  and  great  num- 
bers of  governors  of  the  institution  oc- 
cupied seats  on  either  side  of  the  bail. 

At  the  ea.*^t  end  was  the  organ  gallery 
with  the  scholars  composing  the  choir, 
and  at  the  west  end  were  a  number  of 
raised  seats,  tilled  with  the  ladies  of  the 
governors  and  of  the  members  of  the 
corporation. 

The  Lord  Mayor  and  moat  of  the  al- 
derm«!n  were  present,  and  occupied  seats 
on  the  south  side  of  the  hail  at  the  wes- 
tern end ;  and  fronting  the  corporation 
on  tlie  opposite  side  were  the  members 
of  the  committee,  including  Lord  Sandys, 
Sir  William  Curtis,  Mr.  B.  Baldwin,  M.P., 
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au-i  Mr.  Th-r/.i»  P^yndcr,  ar:l  i>o  the 

Mar^jis  of  EieTwT,  the  Earl  of  Araftdel 
and  SarT«T,  and  oth^;r  ffOTemor*. 

Her  Ma;e*ty  sat  m  the  chiir  ot  state 
osuallT  filie*!  oj  the  president,  who  sat 
on  thi*  ocra^ioQ  oa  her  MA;:it}'s  left. 
The  treasurer  wa*  on  the  n^ht  Dt  Prince 
Al^xrt :  the  D.;che<s  of  B-^ccleuch  and 
tke  Countess  of  Djnmore  were  on  the 
right  of  the  treasurer,  and  the  noblemen 
and  rontlemen  in  xraiting  occupied  scats 
CO  the  left  of  the  president. 

The  chair  of  state  was  placed  in  front 
of  the  raised  seats  at  the  wcst  end  of  the 
hill,  aad  behind  the  Queen  sat  Mrs. 
Thompson  the  wife  of  the  president,  and 
Mr».  Pigeon,  the  wife  of  the  treasurer. 

The  steward  of  the  hospital  was  sta- 
tioned underneath  the  magnificent  wm> 
dow  of  stained  gtass  in  the  middle  of  the 
hall,  which  contains  the  arms  of  its  four 
roytl  governor*,  viz.,  the  Que^n.  Prince 
Albert,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Prince 
George;  and  those  of  Edward  VI.,  the 
foander  of  the  hospital,  and  of  Charles 
11^  founder  of  the  Mathematical  School ; 
also  the  arms  of  the  president  and  the 
treasurer. 

On  A  signal  from  the  steward  the  ser- 
vice commenced  by  the  whole  of  the 
scholars  singing  the  first  two  verses  of 
the  100th  psalm,  written  copies  of  the 
psalm  being  presented  to  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert  by  t^-o  of  the  scholars 
kneeling. 

Tlie  reader  for  the  evening,  Edward  A. 
Newton,  one  of  the  senior  Grecian  scho- 
lars, then  read  a  portion  of  the  10th  chap- 
ter of  the  gospel  of  St.  Luke,  beginning 
with  the  21  St  verse. 

Then  followed  several  prayers. 
The  scholars  sang  four  verses  of  the 
I39th  psalm,  copies  in  ornamental  pen- 
manship being  presented  to  Her  Majesty 
and  the  Prince  by  the  scholars  by  whom 
they  were  written. 

Grace  having  been  said  the  supper  was 
served.  Her  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert 
then  rose,  and,  followed  by  the  royal 
suite  (including  the  Marquis  of  Exeter). 
passed  down  the  whole  extent  of  the  ta- 
bles in  the  hall  while  the  scholars  were 
at  their  meal.  The  president  and  the 
treasurer  attended  the  august  visitors. 

The  Queen  and  the  Prince  having  re- 
turned  to  their  seats,  and  the  supper  be- 
ing ended,  an  anthem  (composed  by 
Hayes)  was  sung. 

The  whole  of  the  scholars  then  passed 
in  procession  hefotelheQucct\?iu«\?uv\cc 
A/bcrt,  thel2   Greciwns   l\>ToeMVi<\m^  ^^o 


the  uniTcrsities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge; passing  first,  followed  by  the  12 
Kms's  scholars,  destined  for  the  naval 
service.  The  other  boya  followed  with 
their  nurses  in  the  order  of  their  wards. 

The  scholars  having  made  their  obei- 
sance to  the  Sovereign  and  the  Prince  re- 
tired from  the  hall.  The  organ  conti- 
nued to  play  during  the  procession  of  the 
scholirs. 

The  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  then 
rrtse  and  quitted  the  hall,  attended  by 
their  suites  ;  the  president  and  the  trea- 
surer conducting  Her  Majesty  and  his 
Royal  Highness  to  their  cmrriage. 

Goremmes. — A  society  is  about  to  be 
estaMished  for  the  purpose  of  rai.^og 
the  condition  of  the  very  useful  class  of 
persons  called  governesses,  and  erf"  im- 
proving the  means  of  preparatory  educa- 
tion which  is  to  enable  them  to  under- 
take the  instruction  of  others.  The  pio- 
spectus,  which  is  dictated  to  a  truly 
benevolent  spirit,  remarks,  "  In  order  to 
form  governesses  who  may  hope  ereot- 
ually  to  be  regarded  as  the  friends  of  the 
parents,  after  establishing  a  claim  to 
their  gratitude,  we  must  select  minds 
whose  natural  endowments  will  enable 
them  to  profit  by  the  advantages  bestow- 
ed, and  ascertain  that  they  have  also  a 
turn  for  imparting  instruction.  Accom- 
plishments must  hold  a  due  place,  and 
remarkable  talent  in  any  line  will  not  be 
neglected.  Cheerfulness  and  energy  will 
be  promoted  and  encouraged,  and  these 
may  be  aided  by  the  cultivation  of  kindly 
affections,  the  encouragement  of  inno- 
cent amusements,  and  the  formation  of 
habits  of  self-control.  Three  months' 
gratuitous  instruction  will  be  offered 
to  pupils  properly  recommended,  and 
willing  to  go  through  the  required  pro- 
iMitionary  residence.  If  admitted,  £.'iO 
annually  paid  by  them  will  include 
the  best  masters,  and  every  other  ex- 
pense, during  three  or  four  years  of 
training."  Among  the  ladies  of  rank 
and  station  at  the  head  of  this  society 
we  perceive  the  names  of  the  Countesses 
of  Mount  Edgecumbe  and  Rosebery, 
Dowager  Lady  Lyttelton,  Lady  Noel 
Bynm,  and  the  Hon.  Miss  Murray. 

Mnlical  Slulfnts.—Rey.  Dr.  Wame- 
ford  has  signified  his  intention  of  pre- 
senting another  tliousand  pounds  to 
Queen's  College,  Birmingham,  to  enable 
XVvVi,  t^w\^c;\\.\v^  fwcv  out  his  grc.it  ends  in 
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good  Christian «  «s  wcU  a«  thie 
!tiU6fkers  In  medicine  &nd  sturgery/' 


V         hU  of  Mnn, —  Kin^  lVttUnm*$  Cotle^e. 

W  *-The  whole  of  this  building,  wtth  tlie 
exception  of  the  chape!,  which  tt  in  pro- 
gre*f,  ha*  been  con^pleted  wUhm  twelve 
months  from  the  fire  which  destroyed  it, 
Jftn.  14.  Itf44.  The  prmctpal  iLnd  &tu- 
drots  huve  returned  to  their  lodgiugs. 
The  bishop  hu  issued  the  following  «d- 
t€tti»efncnt,  reqvieAting  contributions 
towards  the  re-establiahment  of  the  li- 
hmry  :^ — 

*•  The  Ijberallty  of  their  fricnda  tn  Eng- 
Und  has  enabled  the  inhabitant*  of  the 
jdi  '  '  ^*- '  to  restore  the  building  which 
w  1  in  1844.    The  library,  the 

ovi     ,  tie  on  the  island,  con&istrd  of 

books  given  by  Bishop  Wilson  and  subse- 
quent benefactors,  and  was  destined  for 
Iht  use  of  the  stodenls.and  of  the  c]t:r^' 
geoemlly .  Those  friends  who  have  expres- 
sed their  wish  to  contribute  books  for  its 
rt-e«tablishment,  or  who  may  be  induced 
to  do  so,  are  informed  that  the  new  library 
is  now  rendy  for  the  reception  of  such 
volumes  as  they  can  spare.  The  works 
which  will  he  moat  required  are — books 
of  Tcference,  theological,  classical,  and 
such  as  are  calculated  to  promote  sound 
education — as  connected  with  history, 
JSnglish  literature,  and  science, 

**  Books  may  be  sent  to  Mr,  Darling, 

kseJler,  Little  Queen -street,  Lincoln's 

Ior> ;  Mr.    Parker,    Bookseller,   Oitford ; 

W.  G,  Wilson,  lisq..  Fellow  of  St.  John's 

College,  Cambridge. 

"  If  persons  from  distant  parts  of  the 
king:dom  wish  to  contribute  small  quan- 
tities of  hooks,  they  arc  requested  to  con- 
sult the  Rev.  R.  Dixon,  Principal  of  the 
College,  as  to  the  best  and  cheapest  me- 
thod of  forwarding  them.  Larger  quan- 
tities maybe  sent  directlj  to  the  College 
Library,  Isle  of  Man. 

**  Ihoe.  Vowler*  Sodor  &  Man  ^' 

Srotch  Parochial  Schoolmmterit.^Tht 
E«rl  of  Minto  presented  a  petition  to  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  17th  inst ,  fiom 
the  Presbytery  of  Wigton,  and  from  an- 
other ^»l«cPi  praying  that  some  birttcr 
pT  >uld  be  made  for  the  paro- 

ci  iiaatcrs  of  Scotland.     This 

c^ii  1   been   brought   under  the 

tr  1  of  her  Majesty's  govern* 

II.  i-tiT,  and  he  wi4*hed   now  to 

ascertain  whether  or  not  her  Mnjesty's 
government  intended  to  do  any  thing 
decisive  this  session.  He  apprehended 
t  fiat  J  here  were  no  imprdimcnta  in  the 


way;  or,  if  there  were,  they  must  be 
such  as  could  easily  he  removed.  He 
thou;^ht  that  the  salary  of  a  paruchiAl 
schoolmaster  ought  not  to  be  less  than 
£50  a  year  ;  and  he  was  anxious  thai 
the  law  should  be  so  constructed  as  to 
deal  with  the  cases  of  those  who  rris- 
conducted  themselves,  or  who,  from  other 
circumstances,  were  incapable  of  doing 
their  duty  properly-  Some  provision 
also  should  be  made  for  those  who, 
through  age  or  infirmity,  became  incapa- 
citated. He  would,  however,  he  perfect- 
ly satisfied  to  leave  the  matter  in  tlie 
hands  of  her  Majesty's  govemmenti  \t 
they  would  undertake  it. 

The  Duke  of  liuccleuch  assured  the 
noble  earl,  that  this  subject  had  engaged 
the  attention  of  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment. It  was  not  without  its  difhculties, 
some  of  minor  importance,  and  others  of 
greater.  No  doubt  that  several  matters 
ought  to  be  considered,  not  only  with 
regard  to  the  provision  of  annual  incomes 
of  schoolmasters,  but  the  state  of  the 
law  with  respect  to  their  appointment 
and  removal.  As  those  were  most  difficult 
points  to  deal  with,  an  investigation  be- 
fore a  committee  of  their  lordships'  house 
would  be  the  best  means  of  bringing 
the  subject  more  fully  in  all  its  beannga 
before  the  legislature,  and  such  a  com- 
mittee would  be  able  to  decide  on  the 
measures  which  w^ould  be  most  proper 
to  bring  forward.  He  would  therefore 
propose,  that  a  select  committee  be  ap- 
pointed— (•*  move  I  move  V*  from  the 
Duke  of  Wellington ;)  he  would  move 
for  the  appointment  of  a  select  commit- 
tee, to  inquire  Into  the  condition  of  the 
parochial  schoolmasters  in  Scotland. 

The  Earl  of  Minto  rose  and  said,  he 
could  not  refrain  from  expr^sing  his 
satisfaction  at  the  course  which  her  Ma* 
jesty*s  government  contemplated  in  re- 
ference to  this  subject. 

The  motion  was  then  put  hrom  the 
woolsack  and  agreed  to. 

Bpmbay, — The  Lord  Bt^hop  of  Bom- 
bay, in  aletter  dated  Surat|(on  visitation), 
Nov.  2y,  1 844,  wrote  as  follows : — 

*'  On  the  other  side  is  a  list  of  books 
ver)  much  requirtd  by  the  Rev.  G.  Candy, 
i^uperintcndarjt  of  tliL'  school  of  the  tndo- 
Brilish  Mission  in  Bombay,  towards  the 
erection  of  whose  huildingT*  the  venera* 
ble  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  made  so  liberal  a  coniribution 
about  five  years  *ig,Q.  1\^^<tv^^t^^\\ctQ\ 
the  fiocieiys  ^real  XWjtt^Wj  \itn^i^^«cv** 
me,  I  lru*t  v\o\.  VA^TOe^\v\^  Aq  ^^V^^'^'^ 
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it  again.  The  boys  and  girls'  schools 
are  now  in  full  operation,  and  are  aflbrd- 
ing  christiaQ  instruction  to  many  desti- 
tute children,  who  without  them  must 
have  remained  in  ignorance.  When  I 
saw  the  schools  before  the  monsoon, 
there  were  SO  boys  and  4.S  girls  in  them  ; 
their  progress  was  generally  satisfactory. 

*'  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Indo> 
British  Mission  School,  it  has  been  a 
comfortable  reflection,  that  (with  our 
present  European  and  Indo- British  po- 
pulation) no  child  need  now  be  without 
christian  education  in  this  diocese.  The 
Tarious  rtgiracntal  schools  educate  the 
children  of  the  soldiers  ;  the  Education 
Society  receives  for  board  and  education 
the  oq;)han  children  of  soldiers  and  Indo- 
Briiish  children,  whose  parents  have  been 
in  the  service  of  government,  besides 
manyother  European  Indo-British,whose 
parents  or  friends  can  pay  something  to- 
wards the  education  of  their  children. 
The  Indo-British  Mission  school  receives 
those  children  who  have  no  claim  upon 
the  Education  Society,  or  regimental 
schools.  In  it  are  some  children  of  na- 
tive Christians,  and  of  Indo- Portuguese 
parents.  Many  parents  or  friends  pay 
something  for  the  children  in  the  school. 
But  we  are,  from  the  want  of  funds, 
often  under  the  painful  necessity  of  re- 
fusing or  of  delaying  to  admit  applicants. 
We  have,  therefore,  very  little  to  meet 
the  expense  of  books,  &c.  The  diocesan 
committee  have  afforded  the  school  as- 
sistance by  some  grants  of  books. 

"  Mr.  Candy  has  forwarded  to  me  the 
list  of  books,  as  what  are  now  required 
for  the  two  schools,  in  the  hope  that  the 
venerable  society  may  be  able  to  grant 
them  for  the  use  of  the  school ;  and  from 
my  own  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  funds  and  of  the  want  of  books,  I 
would  respectfully  but  strongly  recom- 
mend the  application  to  the  favourable 
consideration  of  the  general  board  of 
the  Society. 

Afohatrk  Indians. — At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  same  Society,  the  following  letter 
was  read  from  the  Rev.  Saltern  Givens, 
Missionary  to  the  Mohawk  Indians,  Bay 
of  Quints,  Canada  West,  dated  23rd  De- 
cember, 1844. 

'*  I  request  you  will  convey  to  the 
members  of  the  Venerable  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  the 
sincere  thanks  of  the  Mohawk  Indians,  of 
the  Bay  of  Quint e,  for  their  handsome 


donation  of  books  (£l5  sterling),  which 
arrived  in  good  order,  in  the  month  of 
October  last. 

"  The  consecrmtion  of  the  church,  for 
which  the  books  for  the  desk  and  com- 
munion-table were  intended,  has  taken 
place.  The  books  were  deposited  in  their 
places  in  the  presence  of  the  Indians ;  and 
the  valuable  stock  of  well-selected  ele- 
mentary publications  with  which  you 
have  supplied  me,  I  am  carefully  distri- 
buting. With  the  Divioe  Messing,  I  trust 
this  donation  from  the  sodeCy  will  be 
productive  of  much  good.  As  the  supply 
of  tracts  and  small  books  is  rather  birger 
than  will  be  required  for  the  Indiani,  J 
have  assumed  the  liberty  of  distributinSi 
a  few  among  the  destitute  settlers  in  the 
interior,  to  whom  I  pay  periodical  visiti. 
On  my  Ust  missionary  tour,  I  took  a  few 
of  the  smaller  books  with  roe ;  and  at  the 
various  stations  at  which  I  perfonned  ser- 
vice, I  distributed  them  to  the  diildmi, 
with  some  encouraging  remarks  of  the 
use  to  be  made  of  them ;  and  the  eager- 
ness and  delight  with  which  they  pressed 
forward  to  obtain  them,  would  have  gra- 
tified the  supporters  of  your  beneficent 
institution.  The  little  tracts  entitled, 
"  Prayers  for  Children,"  I  highly  priie,  u 
they  will  enable  roe  to  insist  upon  thst 
most  essential  duty  of  the  Christian  pa- 
rent— teaching  their  children  to  pray. 
And  where  I  find  parents  unable  or  un- 
willing to  discharge  this  duty,  I  undertake 
it  myself,  with  the  aid  of  these  little 
books.  This  practice  of  teaching  children 
their  prayers  in  the  presence  of  their  pa- 
rents, at  these  humble  assemblies  for  pub- 
lic worship,  was  adopted  with  signal  sac- 
cess  by  one  of  the  eariiest  missionaries 
sent  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagatioa 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  to  this 
part  of  the  province — ^the  late  Rev.  John 
Langhome,  whose  memory  is  embalmed 
in  the  best  affections  of  those  who  knew 
him.  Many  of  those  who  received  in- 
struction from  him,  as  '  babes  in  Christ,' 
now  grey-haired  patriarchs,  have  home 
grateful  testimony  to  me  of  the  benefit 
they  derived  from  this  excellent  method. 
The  labour  of  sowing  the  precious  seed 
in  so  promising  a  soil  as  the  youthful 
mind,  is  beguiled  by  the  bright  hopes  of 
an  abundant  harvest.  The  seed  with 
which  the  society  has  furnished  me  shall 
be  faithfully  scattered,  and  devoutly  will 
I  implore  God's  blessing  on  it ;  but,  oh ! 
how  many  briars  and  thorns  are  spring- 
ing up  in  this  wilderness  to  choke  it  •'• 
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ON  MArNTAINING  A  CONNECTION  WITH  CHILDREN 
AFTER  THEY  LEAVE  OUR  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

llST,  Sir, — As  an  apology  for  this  letter,  and  in  explanation  of  lU  in*  ' 
tent,  I  would  beg  leave  to  rt-fcr  lo  an  article  in  the  23rd  number  of  . 
the  Journal,  in  which  the  difficulties  at  present  experienced  iu  aiala- 
tataing  a  coanection  with  children  after  they  leave  oar  naliunal  schools 
are  lamented,  and  an  earnest  wish  is  expressed,  that  ^orne  general 
scheme  could  be  devised  for  the  attainment  of  so  dosim!»le  an  object. 
YoMT  remarks  on  tliis  article,  and  offer  of  the  Journal  of  Education  m  a 
niediiim  of  correspondence,  have  induced  me  to  trouble  you  with  a  few 
suggestions,  should  you  deem  them  worthy  of  pubHtmtion, 

My  object  is  not  to  descant  on  the  g^reat  importiuce  of  the  subject  in 
question :  thig  roust  be  evident  to  every  one  interested  in  the  educatioa 
of  our  poorer  brethren,  and  needs  not  to  be  supported  by  elai)cirate  tur* 
g'Uments  Every  one  who  looks  back  on  his  past  life  must,  1  think, 
ackoowledge  the  peculiar  dangers  of  that  period,  when  tlie  child  leaves 
hi«  home  lo  enter  the  world,  where,  alas,  he  will  be  beaut  hy  tempta- 
tiona  and  snares,  and  "  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown 
men  iu  perdition."  If  we  only  consider,  that  at  this  critical  period  of 
his  career,  this  "turning  point"  uf  his  life,  when  he  stands  most  in 
Dec<l  of  admonition  and  encouragement,  our  influence  over  iht?  indivi- 
doal  ceases ;  I  conceive  every  one  will  admit  the  necessity  of  so  exteml- 
ing  our  present  system,  that  the  instructor  of  childhood  may  continue 
the  guide  and  counsellor  of  yuuth,  ttU,  by  the  divine  blushing,  the  young 
man,  led  on  by  continued  counsel  and  practtcep  may  be  tlioroughly 
established  in  the  fear  of  God, 

But  the  difficult  question  is, — How  can  this  be  eflfr ctcd  ? 

In  the  Erst  place,  we  must  bear   in  mind  the  various  circumiti 
for  which  we  shall  have  to  provide.     These  will  not  oidy  i*aiy  illl 
ferent  localities,  but  will  also  be  liable  tcj  change  in  cueh*      To  t 
a  universal  scheme  I  do  not  pretend;  indeed,  I  think 
possible,  as  arrangements  well   suited   to   one   place   i 
unfit  for  another.     However,  "  in  the  multitude  of  cxr 
safety,"  and  if  several  plans  be  proposed,  we  may  ptt 
eventually  to  blend  them  into  one,  or  at  all  events  itclcct  *»^*»^  * 
to  our  own  peculiar  circumstances. 

The  scheme  I  would  now  propose  h  the  cullivatiun  of  • 
ao  some  decided  and  well  matured   plan,  and  that   n,ti 
purpose  of  imparting  a  certain   amount  of  m 

conducive  to  a  definite  object,  to  the  great  anu ,   . 

God,      Music  of  a  miscellaneous  character  has  *\on 
sofltening  and  improving  the  minds  of  our  cVn^  '- 
of  p&almody  has  raised  many  voices  in  the  | 
grentneas  ,"  but  still  I  conceive  that  mtn  ' 
faJ  training  in  the  use  of  compositions  •  | 
abip  of  the  sanctuary,  in  which  we  an- 
priufte  the  I^ord.'*     The  mere  aequuintatu 

vol*,  in, — MAV,  1845, 


js  MTAiyuf^   %.  BCUl  mm  Tocirc   FlSaOSSp  KTC* 


.n^fiztT  of  TQs%l£Lp^      Thcse  offMrtiuiiiiea  aaj  be  «ii3t^  in 

_  ciiurc^.     M  rcfsr^   tli£  s^ool  pci^^rs^  I  ^ptak  «itli  it- 

Ir^  tisiLi  I  miT  bt  eooaidQ^  ai  dirj^yiitg  to  %bt  d&gj,  ^ 

1  ;jM.  U»c  gdk  jQd£i»  ill  tilk  mnUcr ;  yet  I  waoJd  ii^^eetfqlly 

c  ftdTfiBXag^  mnd  proprklT  of  tnciHng  tike  dii!y  scbool  detcn 

.^t  of  fiekctaciai&  irom.  omt  iafioa^ttrmble  ^asgj.*     Ataam^ 

IvMLki  pro^'Ox  tbe  coaienicn  and  E^ird's  pn^io'*  foUowd  W 

U^,  iLe  r^ftAif ,  ftad  cioe  of  tiie  |Malm^  for  tbe  daj.  cGodoc^ 

creeci.  u«e  rasp9&se£  "  Lanl  fasvc  Bcrcr  npcm  u^/'  usd  i  fcv 

b^cii  a.  Fel«!iiQn,  &f  oriling  tlie  iutercbaiig^  of  pmytf  txd 

ciciki  Bi^t  iht  children  fed  tte  aoleixmirj  of  wwii%irt&d 

It  be  too  knig ;  while  it  afforded  «<i«r|'  opportmiitj  of  tifiiig,  ift 

rice,  tht  mu^  tiiej  hid  {ffmouAy  leajrcd,^     By  a  Iktk  or 

Itktn   iLl  prayer,  read  b j  t^  nsasta-  in  a  clear  an^bletnet 

I  ^115 w«:  red  bj  the  united  voices  of  his  sc^ol&rs^  chantlBg  t>  m 

Jiic^,  the  Am^n  ;  ^hik  &  tcxt  trifliBg  unoimt  of  kbooi  ^txilil 

I  cm  Id  ch^kiil  the  trtmcleip  cmticlet,  amd  psaliBf. 

liiiH}^  be  some,  perhaps ,  who  wiH  fed  di^w^ed  to  qocstioii  the 

1  u{  rnhking  such  a  ii^  of  mvdc  in  ow  deFotioii^  exonf^  la 

[hcM:  objections,  I  wonM  refer  to  pla^^es  where  smch  aB  ttteiB|)t 

\K    hoj  hLiii  cbiJe.      Lei  IJten:  hv.ii  :li^  f  ipphcutiou,  ^nuthi: 

[[Tiiifj,  ytT(.-T!rd  in  the-  t^ltm^  t-oe  of   •■  mt.t  :iJid  holysiii^/ 

Mjr  link-'  t'Ut--  1    le:  thtriL  s^.trk  :W  iiittrttt  witr.  vrb^^b  "i.-y 


|:  !iJHij,fujLL*i>  thiit  Tlie  h.v.v  iLll?  tjti.'Q 


eoiibkd  to  ^iC'jjit  :if*r 
'-C']H'  thut,  TvLij'e  n^:iz 
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ibers  of  this  choir  (of  course  I  am  not  supposing  any  remuneration 
fi>r  their  services),  upon  condition  of  constant  attendance.  We  should 
by  these  meanB  secure  their  observance  of  God's  holy  day  and  the  wor- 
ship of  his  sanctuary*  gaining-,  at  the  same  time,  a  weekly  opportunity 
of  inquiry,  advice,  and  control.  Of  course  such  a  scheme  would  not 
retain  all ;  but,  I  conceive,  many  would  thus  be  kept  within  the  true 
fold,  and  would  gladly  "  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord"  to  join  in  the 

^jsrrice,  endeared  to  them  by  this  daily  use  of  it  at  school. 

^Bpi  connection  with  these  remarks  I  would  also  say,  let  the  religious 

P^ruction  of  the  school  embrace  a  careful  explanation  of  the  church 
Services,  and  the  various  seasons  of  the  ecclesiastical  year ;  and  let 
these  seasons  be  distinctly  marked,  that  the  children  may  grow  up  in  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  them,  looking  forward  to  their  approach, 
and  understanding  their  desigTi.  Fervently  would  we  pray  that,  by 
such  means,  they  may  be  led  to  love  the  church  of  which  they  are  mem- 

i^>  And  Him  who  *'  suffered  for  us,  leaving  ua  an  example  that  we 

^■^Id  walk  in  his  steps/' 

^RV^e  have,  as  our  consolation  and  hope,  the  scriptural  prom  be «  that 

^Mpe  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go.  when  he  is  old  he  will 

Ml  depart  from  it. 

,  Vour  most  obedient  servant, 

t 
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WHOLS    NUMBBRS. 

It  would  probably  interest  some  of  our  readers,  if  we  were  to  compare 
the  merits  of  the  different  works  which  have  lately  appeared  on  this 
subject,  But  we  thiuk  that  it  will  be  more  practically  useful  to  con* 
fine  our  observations  for  the  present  to  those  which  have  been  most 
generally  approved  of,  at  the  same  time  that  we  proceed  at  once 
to  fulfil  the  promise  wnth  which  we  set  out,  and  describe  at  some 
length  that  which  we  would  recommend  in  their  stead,  as  being  still 
better  adapted  for  imparting  to  the  infant  mind  clear  ideas  of  numbers. 
The  work  which  immediately  occurs  to  us,  as  professing  to  do  this 

K|i  the  highest  authority,  and  as  meriting  notice  from  its  intrinsic 
illence,  as  well  as  from  the  simplicity  and  clearness  of  the  style,  is  a 
rt  treatise  by  Pestalozzi,  entitled,  **  Exercises  on  Arithmetic  for 
Elementary  Schools,"  and  which  has  been  recently  republished  with 
additions  and  improvements,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Privy  Councij  of 
Education.  Notwithstanding  this  high  praise,  however,  and  which  we 
think  justly  belongs  to  it,  we  must  confess,  that  we  prefer  to  its  so* 
called  *'  table  of  unities,"  the  still  more  mechanical  and  tangible  appa* 
rattts  for  some  time  introduced,  but  we  believe  little  known  to  this 
country,  called  the  Russian  Ball  Frame ;  not  that  we  consider  the 
Swiss  schoolmaster's  plan  to  be  plulosophically  defective,  or  wanting^ 
fulness   and  accuracy  of  its   details :    but   we  have  found 

x2 
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from  experience,  that,  whikt  with  the  printed  book  and  the  diagrams 
attached,  it  is,  comparatively  fipcaklng.  difficult  tn  arrest  and  engage 
children's  attention  for  any  length  of  time  ;  with  the  other  instrument 
of  coloured  balU  and  wires,  the  infant  mind  is  immediately  inlCTested 
and  impressed  ;  any  collection  of  units,  tens,  hundreds,  or  thousands, 
that  may  be  sought,  may  be  easily  presented ;  and  the  relations  and 
products  of  the  various  factors  in  multiplication  may  be  rapidly  and 
clearly  shown.  In  short,  whether  we  take  simple  or  complex  numbers, 
and  wish  to  point  out  the  principle  or  manner  of  their  combinations,  we 
atHrm  that  we  can  do  this  far  more  easily,  and  readily,  and  effectually 
on  the  system  of  our  northern  neighbours,  than  by  Pestaloxzi's  mode, 
or  by  any  other  with  whid;  we  are  acquainted.  The  F  ''  V  ball 
frttme,  which  ia  so  generally  used  in  infant  and  other  elemeri  jIs, 

with  it&  ten  rowa  of  coloured  balls,  ten  balls  being  on  each  row.  emtblea 
us  to  count  as  far  as  100,  each  ball  or  bead  representing  one  or  oniiy; 

hut  this  is  the  utmost  extent  to  which 
we  can  go.     The  Russian  ball  frame, 
however,  (whicli  serves  the  ingenious  , 
inventors,  who  use  it  in  their  retail 
shops,  to  calculate,  with  the  ntmo*t 
rapidity  and  precision  their  intricate 
accounts  in  that  country's  coin,  with ' 
its  numerous  divisions   and  subdivi- 
sions), m  made  thus :  and  when  tised  1 
in  a  school  for  the  purpose  of  teach- 

ing   numeration   or   any  other   nile 

fededanifAi  of  arithmetic,  may  be  held  either  in 

a  vertical  or  horizon tieal  position.*    Now  it  will  be  observed  in  the  draw* 
ing  or  diagram,  that  the  apparatus  in  question  admits  of  only  nine  balls  oa  ] 
each  wire,  (because  there  can  be  only  nine  units  of  any  kind  w*hatsoever) ,  j 
and  that  there  are  altogether  ten  wires  with  nine  balls  on  nine  of  thern^ 
the  wire  m  n  being  vacant  to  represent  the  dot  which  separates  whole  "^ 
numbers  from  decimals.      On  the  wire  a.  then,  which  is  the  first  to  the 
left  of  m  «,  the  balls  stand  for  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  nnitfi ;    on  the 
second  ware  to  the  left  (or  b)^  the  nine  balls  stand  for  tena;   on  the 


There  are  two  modes,  though  we  prefer  that  marked  No.  l,  by  which  theballi 
may  he  made  to  remaiti  arrangt^d  in  any  way  that  majr  ftcem 
fit  to  the  teacher,  even  when  the  frajne  is  held  in  a  veiti- 
cal  [position.  The  contrivance  suggested  could,  howtrer,.! 
scarcely  be  required  in  a  Ijincastrian  school,  where  the  mas- 
ter or  teacher  having  only  drafts  or  small  ctassea  of  5  or  6  to 
instruct,  might  give  the  lesson  while  holding  the  fram^  hori- 
zontally. Let  A  B  or  No.  1,  rep  recent  any  one  of  the  wires  (ex- 
cept m  n,  or  that  which  is  vacant),  on  the  frame.  C  £  D 
will  then  be  a  spring,  which  presses  against  the  ninth  or 
lower  balU  a  very  smalt  effort  being  all  that  is  necessary  to 

AX  detach  one  or  more  ball*  from  the  upper  part  of  the  trame. 

S^  In  No.  2  the  batla  slide  on  a  double  wire,  which  admits  of  a 

[f^  bulge  in  the  centre,  L.     By  this  bulge  the  bolls  are  held  up, 

and  to  pass  over  it  a  little  force  is  required^  sufficient  to  I 
comprc&s  the  double  wire,  as  ihe  bftll  or  huDn  arr  d^wn 
across  it  to  the  lower  half  of  the  Irame. 
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lird  wire  (or  c)  for  hundreds  ;  on  the  fourth  (or  </)  for  thouBands,  and 
F»o  on  to  /,  which  enables  us  to  represent  hundreds  of  thousands.* 
I  Looking  again  to  the  right  of  »i  n,  we  have  nine  halls  on  the  wire  ^» 
I  to  represent  tenths  in  decimals  ;  nine  others  on  the  wire  ht  to  repre- 
)  sent  hundreths ;  and  on  it  are  the  thousandths ;  so  that  there  are 
ysix  wires,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,f,  for  the  whole  numbers,  and  three,  (j,  A,  t,  (or 
the  decimals.  If  we  take  the  arrangement  of  the  balls  od  the  diagram 
to  represent  a  particular  sum  in  namcrationt  we  shall  have  on  the 

I  lower  part  of  the  frame  the  sum  of  250486.352,  and  on  the  upper  part 
^49513*647- 
It  will  still,  however,  be  necessary  to  make  use  of  certain  jilanc 
figures,  and  of  cubes  likewise,  in  order  that  the  learner  may  fully  un- 
derstand how  to  measure  surfaces  and  solids,  with  the  products  of  three 
factors. 
Nor  'Will  it  be  difficult  to  any  reflecting  person  to  perceive,  that 
whilst  we  would  thus  confine  the  intuitive  method  within  its  natural 
limits,  we  at  the  same  time  take  every  advantage  of  it,  turning  it,  we 
l>elieve,  to  much  better  account  than  do  the  Germans  their  vaunted 
apparatus  of  cubes  and  other  solids. 

Ist*  With  the  ball  frame  it  is  easy  to  give  to  a  child  commjencing 

the  study  of  arithmetic  the  idea  of  counting  by  units,  as  1,  2,  3,  4,  &.c. 

By  two's — as  1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  &c.,  or  2,  4,  G,  8.  &c. ;    by  which  two 

last  processes  what  is  meant  by  even  and  odd  numbers  is    completely 

illustrated. 

By  threes—as  1,  4,  7,  10,  «tc.,  or  2,  5,  8,  11,  &c.,  or  3,  6,  9,  12, 
&c. ;  thus  presenting  to  the  pupil  all  the  multiples  of  3. 

In  like  manner,  we  may  continue  to  count  as  far  as  the  nines »  and 
still  better  to  the  twelves.    It  will  be  also  observed,  that  not  only  is  it  am'  * 
easy  task  to  explain  the  process  of  addition  by  these  means,  but  that' 3 
of  multiplication  likewise ;    nay,  that  addition  and  multiplication  are 
each,  in  fact,  but  a  more  rapid  species  of  numeration. 

2ndly.  These  exercises  are  varied  with  great  advantage  to  both 
scholars  and  teachers,  by  reversing  the  plan  already  suggested ;  that  is 
the  chOd  b  asked  to  show  the  did*erent  ways  of  forming  any  give 
number^ — eje.  gr.  8,  and  he  will  answer — 

8  ^  I  +  1  +  1  -f  1  -f  1  +  1  -I- 1  +  1,  the  balls  being  tbui,  oooooooo,  or  8  on  one  row. 
8  =  7  +  1  \  oo<^o<'<* 

8«6  +  2 {p^***"  i 

fi«.5  +  3  Jooooo  W 

\  ooo 

8-4  +  4  ,..J*><^ 

loooo 

L««345 A"^ 

'  '  loOOQO 

ad  so  on,  by  which  means  it  becomes  self-evident  to  the  child,  that 

lier  like  combinations  may  be  formed  ;  that  for  instance  5  +  3  =  3  +  5^ 

Stc.     In  a  word  we  arc  thus  enabled  clear iy  to  establish  in  the  infant 

«ttind,  the  general  principle    or   axiom,  that  provided  the  number  oC 
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units  rem^  the  same,  it  b  of  no  consequence  in  irhat  manner  they 
may  be  disposed  or  arranged. 

3rdly.  We  may  employ  the  Russian  ball  frame,  already  described, 
for  that  system  of  numeration,  which  we  explain  as  we  proceed ;  ano- 
ther important  principle  being  at  the  same  tune  illustrateid  and  impres- 
sed upon  the  minds  of  the  learner.  E.g.,  I  wish  the  little  schobu-, 
who,  it  maybe  supposed,  has  already  laid  in  a  store  of  simple  ideas  on 
number,  to  count  by  7,  or  to  add  7  units  at  a  time.  I  lower  therefore, 
in  the  first  instance,  7  balls  or  units  on  the  wire  a :  but  to  add  7  from 
the  same  wire  is  impossible,  since  there  remains  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  wire  two  balls  only.  I  lower  then  one  bell,  xepresenting  one  10  on 
the  wire  b  ;  but  having  thus  taken  10,  instead  of  7, 1  have  3  balls  more 
than  was  required,  on  which  account  I  take  away  3  balls  (or  rqdaoe 
them  on  the  upper  part  of  the  wire  a,)  wnich  leaves  one  10  on  the 
wire  6,  to  be  added  to  4  units  on  the  wire  a,  or  14  to  represent  7x7. 
Should  we  i^-ish  to  extend  the  lesson  and  to  add  another  7,  we  most 
then  lower  another  10  on  the  wire  6,  and  take  away  3  balls  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  wire  a,  which  will  leave  two  lO's  and  oneonit,  or  21, 
to  represent  7  repeated  3  times.  It  would  be  possible  to  add  another 
7  directly,  that  is  by  lowering  7  balls  on  the  wire  a,  thus  presentiDg 
No.  1  M  to  the  child's  notice  two  lO'scm  wire 

b,  and  8  units  on  wire  ff ,  to  represent 
28,  or  7  repeated  4  times.  To  <^tun  5 
times  7,  or  35,  we  must  add  another 
10  on  the  wire  b,  and  take  away  3 
units  on  a,  &c.  &c  It  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  point  out  that  the  pupil  at 
this  stage  wiU  understand  that  one 
ball  on  wire  b,  equals  10  of  those 
on  a,  upon  the  same  principle  that  he 
comprehends  how  one  gold  or  silver 
coin  may  be  equal  in  value  to  seve- 
ral silver  coins  or  to  many  copper  coins. 

4thly.  Again  with  the  Russian  ball  frame,  the  process  of  subtrac- 
tion may  be  explained,  perhaps  more  clearly  than  by  any  other  method. 
Ei.gr.,  setting  out  from  10,  from  100,  or  any  other  number  that  may 
be  suggested,  I  count  otF  by  one  thus — 

10,      9,      8,      7,      6,      5.      4.      3,      2, 
100.    [)0,    98,    97,    96,    95,    94,    93,    92, 
where  tlie  analogy  is  evident,  or  I  count  off  by  2*s 
10,     8,      G,      4.      2,      0. 
100,    98.    96,   94,    92,    90, 
where  the  analogy  of  the  two  processes  is  also  evident ;  or  again  58, 
o6,  .')4,  52,  50,  Cscc. 

5thly.  The  reader  is  also  requested  to  notice  the  fact,  that  whilst  wc 
count  off  thus  by  I's,  by  2*s,  or  by  3*8,  &c.  not  only  is  the  process  of 
subtraction  illu>truted  and  explained,  but  likewise  the  principle  of 
divi>ion  it.>^clf  — (j.  yr.,  if  we  take  the  number  20,  and  count  off  from 
it  by  4's,  we  Lave  20, 16,  12,  8,  4,  0;  the  number  4  having  been  thus 
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subtracted  5  times :  in  other  words  it  is  evident,  that  5  is  contained  In 

20,  four  times,  which  is  in  fact  the  opposite  process  to 

that  in  the  multiplication  of  4  by  5,  or  if  I  form  20,  with 

rows  of  4  balls  on  each  row»  I  find  that  there  are  5  such 

rows,  and  I  can  tlierefore  subtract  from  20,  five  rows 

of  4.  or  in  other  words  5  times  4  =  20,     The  same 

figure  abo   ehows  (regarding  it  vertically)*  that  20  is 

formed  by  4  rows  of  5  balls,  or  that  20  divided  by  5  =  4* 

6thJy»  We  may  give  a  lesson  on  sub  traction ,  by  calling  to  our  aid 
the  child*s  knowledge  of  tlie  nile  of  addition*  and  which  we  suppose  j 
already  acquired  by  him*     Ej:*  gr,,  if  from  64  I  would  subtract  7,  as  1 1 
cannot  take  7  from  4,  I  point  out  that  7  =  10 — 3,  and  on  the  frame  I , 
show  that  G4 — 7  =  G4— 10  +  3  =  54  +  3  =  57;  for  in  taking  away 
10  instead  of  7.  as  at  first  proposed,  I  have  taken  away  3  more  than 
was  required,  this  3  therefope  must  again  be  added ;  this  process  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  affirm,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  impress  upon  the  child 
most  important  principle  in  arithmetic, 

7thly.  If  we  have  a  number  which  is  not  an  exact  multiple  of  that 
which  we  are  about  to  subtract  from  it,  or  to  divide  it  by,  there  will 
of  course  be  a  remainder.  Let  then  27  be  the  number,  and  tj  the  divi- 
sor, or  that  number  which  we  would  repeatedly  subtract  from  it.  We 
have  then  27,  21,  15,9,  3.  or  4  times  6  and  once  3.or27-^6==4  X  6  +  3, 
This  is  readily  made  manifest  by  a  figure 
on  the  frame  thus  i  where  27  is  formed  by  4  o  o 
rows  of  6  and  one  row  of  3.  It  is  abo  o  o 
evident  that  27  is  formed  by  3  rows  of  6  o  o 
and  3  rows  of  4  ;  or  that  27  =5X3+  o     o 

4  X  3  =:  15  +  12  =  27.  And  here  we  o  o 
cannot  help  taking  advantage  of  our  cha- 
racter of  jounialists,  to  interrupt  ourselves  for  a  moment,  in  order  to 
ask  whether  it  does  not  already  strike  tiiose  of  our  readers,  who  have 
followed  us  thus  fur  with  common  attention,  that  the  method  of  teach- 
ing arithmetic  to  young  children,  by  means  of  the  Russian  ball  frame, 
is  far  superior  to  Pe5talozzi*s  plan,  or  any  other  that  is  known  to  them ; 
and  this,  whether  we  consider  the  rapidity  of  the  process,  the  simplicity 
and  clearness  of  the  lanf::uage  and  of  the  expressions  employed ;  or, 
lastly,  the  important  principles  which  are  thus  illustrated  and  enforced. 

Sthly.  The  same  apparatus  shows  abo,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
order  or  arrangement  of  the  factors  in  any  sum  in  multiplication,  the 
result  is  not  affected  by  it ;  a  very  few  examples  too  will  be  sufficient 
to  impress  this  important  principle  on  the  child,  for  the  analogy  between 
all  cases  of  the  same  nature  will  be  very  soon  apparent  to  him.  It  is 
however  possible,  that  it  may  be  desirable  still  further  to  elucidate  this, 
particularly  in  the  first  instance  ;  with  which  object  the  representation 
on  a  black  board  of  a  rectangle,  formed  of  4  ho- 
rizontal row*s  of  5  squares  in  each  row,  or  of  5  ver- 
tical rows  of  4  squares  tn  each  row.  may  be  found 
useful,  inasmuch  as  this,  or  some  other  diagram 
upon  the  same  plan  will  lead  the  mind  on  to  the 
comprehension  of  superficies  and  how  to  measure 
surfaces  generally.    Again,  Pestalozzi  shows  in  his 
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^fEehever  cliOdren  have  become  capable  of  drawing  a  ligufxj  for 
them  Be  Ives,  or  stiil  better  of  imagining  it,  we  must  avoid  lu  mticb  as 
possible  doing  it  for  tliem  ;  as  kading  stiiuga,  however  useful  in  the 
£rst  attempts  to  walk,  are  only  impedimeuts  when  the  lufaiit  is  able  to 
do  without  them. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


ON  CHILDREN  LEAVING  THE  CHURCH  WHEN  THEY 
LEAVE  THE  SCHOOL. 


r.  Sitt, — I  am  the  master  of  a  free  school  in  Derbyshire,  and  feeling 
in  need  of  a  little  advice,  take  the  liberty  to  lay  my  case  before  your 
readers,  hoping  I  may  obtain  such  as  my  case  requires.  Your  periodical, 
which  I  have  lately  begun  to  take  in,  informs  me,  that  1  am  not  the 
only  one  in  my  profesj^ion  who  is  in  trouble  ;  however,  fortunately  for 
me,  1  possess  a  toleraljly  contented  mind,  and  do  not  let  Uttle  matters 
plague  me,  &o  my  hfe  wears  away  pretty  emoothly,  I  might  make  & 
long  catalogue  of  ray  troubles,  and  by  so  doing  weary  yourself  and 
your  readers,  if  you  or  they  took  the  trouble  to  read  them  ;  but  1  for- 
bear, f  am  anxious  only  to  touch  upon  one  point,  which  all  must 
allow  to  be  of  great  importance,  and  which  I  will  explain  aa  briefly  as 
I  can. 

My  school,  w*bich  consigts  of  about  50  boys,  b  not  conducted  on  the 
monitorial  system  :  28  of  this  number  are  educated  without  expense  to 
their  parents,  and  are  paid  from  a  fund  the  sum  of  9rf.  per  week  to 
each  boy.  which  provides  decent  clothing  and  books.  My  boys  come  to 
me  at  the  ages  of  8  and  9,  and  continue  in  the  school  5  years,  if  not 
removed  before  then  by  their  parents,  which,  unfortunately,  is  too  often 
the  case.  I  am  paid  a  certain  sum  for  instructing  these  boys.  I  be« 
licve  the  intentions  of  the  founders  of  my  school  were  to  have  the  chil- 
dren instructed  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  in  the  catechism  of 
the  church  of  England.  But,  in  addition  to  these  subjects,  conceiving 
no  harm  can  come  thereby,  I  have  taught  them  geography.  English 
grainmar,  and  a  little  of  etymology ;  all  of  which  I  deem  to  be  indis» 
pensable  in  a  sound  English  education.  The  visitors  of  my  school  are 
pleased  to  inform  me,  that  tllfey  are  satisfied  with  the  beha\^our  and  in- 
telligence of  my  hoys.  And  besides  all  this,  1  have  the  approval  of  the 
Rev.  John  Alien,  her  Majesty's  inspector  of  schools,  of  my  system  of 
instruction.  Now,  as  my  school  is  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  church 
school,  1  have  considered  it  to  be  my  duty  to  do  ail  I  could  to  make  my 
little  flock  members  of  the  church.  To  this  end,  I  have  exhorted  all 
ray  boys  to  be  baptized,  who  had  not  when  in^uitB,  partaken  of  that 
holy  sacrament,  I  have  always  spoken  with  reverence  of  the  church 
and  her  ordinances  before  my  boys.  Every  Sunday  I  have  taken  them 
le  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  \  I  have  read  to  them  interesting  ac- 
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f  firom  dmrdi  kiitsrT,  and  have  shown  them  how  oor  anoerton 
Imve  fooght,  bled,  ind  dM  iar  the  tnitha,  which  so  very  many  esteem 
so  lightir.  I  haTe  at  stated  periods  instmcted  them  in  tiie  liturgy  of 
oor  dimtrh ;  I  have  remarked  on  the  beanty  of  the  language,  the  chris- 
tian liberality,  and  on  the  spiritoality  eTer3nirhere  manifest  in  our  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  The  catechism  has  not  been  neglected ;  and  in  parti- 
cular. I  have  tried  to  make  them  understand  the  nature  and  use  c^  the 
two  sacraments ;  for  well  do  I  know,  that  it  is  here  where  the  enemy 
of  our  church  fires  his  artillery.  I  have  always  spoken  of  schism  as  a 
sin,  and  have  endeavoured  to  impress  i^x>n  my  little  people,  the  great 
offence  against  Almighty  God  they  would  be  guilty  of,  if  diey  wilfully 
departed  from  the  church.  But,  alas !  Sir,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  all  my 
efots  were  in  vain.  Many  of  the  little  folks  that  I  have  had  with  me 
for  years,  upon  whom  my  labour,  anxiety,  and  eloquence  have  beoi 
spent,  as  £oon  as  they  are  from  under  my  hands,  become  dissenters ; 
and  when  I  meet  some  of  them,  there  is  shyness,  a  sort  of  *'  I  have  done 
wrong"  look,  which  gives  me  uneasiness.  I  can  assure  you.  Rev.  Sir;  I 
feel  humbled  when  I  see  this  sight :  "  What  could  have  been  done  more 
to  my  vineyard  that  I  have  not  done  in  it  ?  wherefore,  when  Ilooked  that 
it  should  bring  frvth  grapes,  brought  it  forth  wild  grapes  ?" 

Thus,  Sir,  I  have  stated  as  briefly  I  could  what  I  do,  and  the  fruits 
of  my  doings,  and  shall  fed  obliged  if  any  of  your  readers  will  give  me 
their  advice. 

Believe  me.  Rev.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant* 

R.F. 

P.S. — I  have  lately  opened  a  night  school,  at  which  26  boys  attend ; 
and  we  have  some  expectations  of  having  a  village  library  for  the  use  of 
the  boys.     Nearly  all  my  boys'  parents  are  dissenters. 


A  REASON  SUGGESTED  WHY  MANY  CHILDREN  EDU- 
CATED IN  N.VnONAL  SCHOOLS  DO  NOT  CONTINUE 
AFTEIIW.\RDS  IN  COMMUNION  WITH  THE  CHURCH. 

Sia, — It  is  often  asked,  whether  it  be  not  a  fact,  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  children  educated  in  our  national  schoob  have  turned  out  dissen- 
ters ;  and  if  so,  what  may  be  the  cause  of  it.  From  my  own  experi- 
ence, I  should  say  it  is  the  fact ;  for  I  know  numbers  who  have  been 
brought  up  in  national  schools  who  are  n<9k  leaders  among  the  separa- 
tists. The  parish  which  I  was  curate  of  for  eight  or  nine  months  be- 
fore I  came  to  my  present  curacy,  had  two  very  good  (as  things  go) 
national  schools ;  and  they  had  been  supported  for  many  years  by  a 
noble  family  who  had  a  considerable  property  in  that  parish.  Yet  I 
was  told  by  the  master  and  mistress,  that  almost  every  child  that  left 
the  weekly  school,  went  the  very  next  Sunday  to  the  meeting-house, 
and  was  hardly  ever  seen  at  church  again.  I  must  say,  the  attendance 
at  church  fully  confirmed  this  statement.  My  present  curacy  I  hate 
held  nearly  five  years.     Here  I  found  schools  had  been  existing  about 
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twenty- five  years,  with  very  much  the  same  results ;  and  thougli  I  have 
earnestly  applied  myself  to  establish  a  better  state  of  thiug¥>  1  have  atUJ 
to  lament  a  yearly  loss  of  many  moat  promising  children,  who  are  al- 
lured to  the  meeting-house  as  goon  a»  they  leave  the  weekly  school ; 
not  half,  perhaps,  continuing  to  attend  the  Sunday  school.  Now  I  can 
attribute  much  of  this  to  the  fact  of  the  parents  bein^  aeparatists  them- 
selves ;  and  it  may  be  they  require  their  children  to  go  with  them  to 
'*  meeting."  I  know  it  is  so  in  many  cases.  Again,  I  can  trace  much 
here,  as  elsew^here,  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  masters  and  mistresses  in 
years  gone  by,  as  well  as  to  a  want  of  piety  and  reverence  in  them,  and 
an  ignorance  of  sound  church  principles.  It  may  be,  also,  that  there 
has  not  been  always  that  constant  clerical  superintendence  which  is  so 
necessary  for  every  school,  I  admit  all  these  faults  ;  but  I  cannot  help 
suspecting,  knowing  as  I  do,  that  all  these  faults*  and  more  too,  exist 
to  an  equal  extent  in  Dissenting  schools  ;  that  there  is  something  in  our 
ftTftem  til  at  disgusts  our  children,  or  at  least  gives  them  no  love  for  our 
church  and  its  services.  The  question,  then,  that  I  would  ask  is  this, — - 
Do  we  not  make  our  Sundays  too  wearisome  to  children  who  have  already 
been  in  school  five  days  out  of  six  ?  For  it  really  seems  to  me  that  we 
dOi  I  conclude  that  it  would  be  admitted,  that  it  is  essential  they 
ahould  attend  the  public  services  of  our  church,  Well  then  ;  they  be- 
gin their  Sunday  with  school  at  nine  ;  then  they  are  engaged  in  reading 
or  receiving  religious  instruction  till  half  past  ten  or  eleven.  This  alone 
is  sufficient  to  tire  most  children,  especially  when  it  is  remembered, 
that  many  of  them  have  come  a  mile  or  more  to  school,  no  matter  what 
liie  weather  may  be.  At  half  past  ten  or  eleven,  then,  they  are  taken 
to  church  ;  and  in  most  cases  are  stowed  away  in  the  most  out-of-the- 
way  |mrt  of  the  church,  under  or  in  some  gallery,  or  in  some  cold 
corner  where  they  can  see  and  hear  little.  There,  crowded  together  on 
high  and  uncomfortable  seats,  with  still  more  uncomfortable  kneeling 
places,  often  without  a  prayer  book  or  hymn  book  (if  used),  they  have 
to  sit  through  a  long  service  of  two  hours  or  more,  which,  when  there 
is  no  chanting,  presents  but  little  attraction  to  children*  They  arc 
then  released  at  half  past  twelve  or  onet  and  are  required  to  be  in 
school  again  by  two.  Those  who  have  a  long  way  to  go  have  therefore 
to  bring  their  dinner  with  them,  which  they  have  to  eat  cold  m  the 
schoolroom  ;  whilst  others,  who  go  home  for  it,  are  so  hurried,  that 
they  have  scarcely  time  to  sit  down  when  they  get  there  ;  thus  losing 
the  comfort  of  a  Sunday *s  dinner,  which  in  most  cases  is  the  only  meal 
worth  calling  a  dinner  which  their  family  have  in  the  whole  week. 
Then  from  two  to  three  they  are  at  school  again,  and  then  to  church, 
where  they  often  have  to  endure  a  second  sermon,  getting  out  in  win- 
ter when  it  is  just  dark.  Now,  let  me  ask,  is  not  this  rather  a  severe 
inffiction  upon  children,  and  that,  too,  on  Sunday,  their  day  of  rest  ? 
Is  it  not  Ukely  to  disgust  them  with  church  more  than  any  thing  ?  I 
fancy  the  meeting-house  does  not  inflict  such  a  burden  as  this  upon 
them,  and  hence  they  run  off  there  so  quickly  when  they  leave  the 
weekly  school.  The  liberty  there  granted  them,  though  pretty  sure  to 
ruin  them,  is  inucli  more  likely  to  please  them  i  and  if  t!ie  parents  will 
not  interpose  their  authority  (which  they  seldom  will  do  when  the  chiU 
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drcn  begin  to  earn  their  own  bread),  I  fmr  one  can  hardly  \ye  surprised  \ 
the  children  leave  us*     Here,  iheu.  I  feel  rr"   ""     -  * — ~  " 
^  1*  bat  to  do  for  the  best-     If  i  were  not  to  r 

\  dren  to  attemble  till  the  hoar  of  tenrice,  I  Icnr  my  ^unaaj  ^^cnooi  ^ 
•  would  not  easily  be  persuaded  to  come  to  school,  and  it  wonld  be  a  seiio 
I  loss  to  those  who  work  to  have  no  school  on  Sunday.     1*^ 
I  have  thought  of  is  thxs^ — namelv,  to  allow  the  ?chu 
Cej)t  peHmpfe  tlie  first  cIa^scs),  to  quit  the  church  as  soon  ia  ilie  im>rniQ|f^ 
prftyer.  or  radicr  the  Litanr.  is  ended.    This  would  shorten  the  scrrice  jatt 
one  half;  and  it  would  be  that  ptirt  of  the  service,  too,  that  the  children 
can  take  the  greatest  interest  in ;  and  as  roost  mothers  Btny  at  hocme  on 
Sunday  morning,  the  children  could  g^t  their  diuner  at  once  dirtCtiy 
they  get  home,  ami   so  be  back  in  good  time  for  afternooti  *cL>hj1 
Nor  do  1  think  that  this  would  be  a  bad  way  of  working  the  ?• 
services  of  the  morning  prayer  and  the  office  for  the  holy  commi 
and  the  children  might  thus  be  taught  to  look  forward  to  the  tim^ 
they  should  be  permitted  to  remain  for  the  latter  service,  as  a  pr 
which  would  be  granted  them  when  they  became  candidates  for 
madon.     Indeed,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  our  sermons  would  be 
effective  if  children  were  not  in  the  constant  habit  of  hearing  them  i 
,  the  time  when  they  were  able  to  profit  by  them.     Till   they  arc 
firmed,  the  proper  instruction  of  children  is  by  means  of  catcchizij 
and  not  by  preaching ;  and  therefore,  if  they  were  not  to  attend  < 
mons  till  they  have  been  confirmed,  I  think  it  would  be  more  ' 
well  as  more  beoeficial  to  them.     Perhaps  some  of  yoiir  oorresf 
will  be  induced  to  take  up  the  subject  fuither. 

P. 


ON  ADULT  SCHOOLS  AS  A  PART  OF  THE  PAHOCl 

SYSTEM. 

Si  a, — Ko  suggestion  having  appeared  in  your  pages  relative  lo  the 
I  establishment  of  adult  schools  on  such  a  basis  as  to  form  an  iolcgal 
part  of  the  parochial  system^  I  submit  the  following  considermtioiis  t» 
the  attention  of  your  readers,  as  constituting,  in  my  jiidgiiie;ati  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  question. 

I  propose  to  con£ne  myself  to  the  consideration  of  the  simple  fact, 
that  each  individual  in  a  parish  has  a  distinct  position  in  rela^oa  to  iho 
great  work  of  the  church. 

The  officiid  position  of  certain  individuals  is  easUy  recognized,  as,  f~'  't- 
stance,  that  of  the  clergyman,  the  churchwarden,  the  poor*law  gui^ 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  &c*  But  there  are  particular  circumstances  m 
the  arrangements  of  God's  providence  which  determine  the  sphere  as* 
signed  to  each  individual ;  and  we  may  assure  ourselves  that  the  whole 
'work  win  be  done  well,  if  the  energies  of  each  be  conlined  to  hisowa 
particular  duty. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  nature  of  the  duly  to 
^  which  we  are  called  in  a  parish.     Still  we  have  reason  to  believe,  thit 
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in  the  designs  of  God,  there  is  kid  down  for  each  a  defined  course  of 
obedieoce,  be  his  ^situation  in  Hfe  what  it  may  ;  and  tliat  he  has  been 
placed  where  he  is,  in  order  that  he  may  work  out  such  course. 

Now  the  chief  value  of  a  pariah  it>,  that  it  presents  to  our  mind  a 
particular  section  of  the  great  field  of  the  Church's  operation.  Its  circum- 
scribed hmits  furnish  us  with  a  direct  answer  to  the  question, — WTio 
is  my  neighbour  ?— in  such  a  way  as  to  cell  upon  ua  to  work  for  hi» 
good. 

The  lesson  it  teaches  is  not  vague,  but  practical :  we  can  deny,  in- 
deed, to  no  one  the  name  uf  neighbour  ;  but  the  members  of  the  parish 
have  a  claim  upon  our  interest  next  to  tho^e  of  our  family. 

Just,  however,  as  there  is  order  in  a  well  regulated  family,  so  in  the 
parish  every  relation  must  be  observed  ;  so  also  must  we  be  anxious  to 
carry  into  the  parish  that  cordiality  of  feeling  of  brotherhood  which 
sob^istd  in  the  family. 

In  applying  the  foregoing  considerations  to  the  question  of  adult 
schools,  it  seems  to  me  that  no  system  will  work  well  and  be  per- 
manent, which  is  either  subversive  of  ecclesiastical  or  political  order, 
or  neglects  the  sympathies  and  charities  which  arc  due  to  all  as  bre* 
thren. 

Whatever  be  the  arrangements  of  such  schools  as  to  detail,  these 
broad  features  or  principles  must  be  kept  in  view. 

The  clergyman,  for  instance,  must  ever  be  regarded  aa  responsible  for 
Uie  spirituiJ  «tale  of  the  parish.  He  is  appointed  to  watch  for  souls 
as  one  that  must  give  account.  Having  this  responsibility  laid  upon 
him,  adequate  means  of  discharging  it  ought  to  be  secured  to  him. 
No  teaching,  therefore,  should  be  allowed  which  has  not  his  sanction ; 
and  if  any  question  should  arise  as  to  the  soundness  of  that  teaching,  it 
will  be  remembered  that  the  church  has  provided  an  appeal  to  the 
bishop,  who  again  has  the  laws  of  the  church  for  his  guidance. 

Although,  however,  the  clergyman  may  justly  demand  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority— the  regulation  of  all  parochial  teaching,  he  cannot  lay 
claim  to  any  political  authority  in  the  parish,  but  such  as  he  derives 
from  the  state.  Again :  however  wealthy  or  important  as  to  station 
individual  laymen  may  be,  they  cannot  in  any  way  take  the  jilace  of  the 
clergyman  ;  they  cannot  be  justified  in  interfering  with  bis  duties. 

Still  ihey  have  as  real  a  relation  to  their  poorer  brethren  as  he  has, 
and  are  consequently  as  responsible  for  the  due  use  of  the  particular 
means  they  possess  of  doing  them  good.  They  are  as  much  bound  to 
labour  in  their  own  sphere  for  the  spread  of  sound  principles  as  he  is  in 
that  special  othce  which  he  holds. 

If  they  put  impediments  in  the  way  of  his  usefulness  by  negligence, 
evil  example,  or  direct  opposition,  they  thereby  cause  offences  in  the 
church  i  and  woe  be  to  that  man  by  whom  offence  cometh. 

Hence  I  infer,  1st,  that  adult  schools,  to  form  part  of  the  parochial 
system,  ought  to  be  under  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  as  to  the  matter 
of  instruction ;  and,  2ndly,  that  the  lay  members  of  the  church  should 
be  willing  to  co-operate  with  him,  each  according  to  his  station  and  abi' 
lity,  in  carry^ing  this  importxint  object  into  etFect. 

William  Spexch, 


^^^H^^^^^^^^^H 

ON  THZ  ESGU^^e  POSSKS^VB  CA?m           '^ 

— i^  ^  SUr^  «»« erf  tke  EflgEsli  Jc«TOal  of  Edua&l 
o:-^  x  p«|aff  {3a  tie  FqmmIvl;  Cmsc  <rf  ^m  EngBsk  l«iigDtgc* 
-^^  --1.7-,^  nestled  it»  '•iA  to  faftv«  tioe  opiiuoas  of  attm 
;<£c^  I  *^jk  itd.  dt^^hf^mmaextk^  qf  tiie  fbHowuig  k^ 

Lje  :^i.^J^  a^  trtaxard  <m  iCOTmnt  of  i^  ^r^t  utOi^,  vti 
tnttl  T  x£g«£^£%i  La  a.  ssftIL  gnwuitir,  written  msnj  y^sm  agt, 
:  U-iiii:.  &&i  sererml  exms|)iK  aUuced  to  show  tile  error  tkt 

:-^T,  rL4i  ^£  ccs&Biiain^  it  «s  a  coattwrtioii  of  tii£  pronowi 

_r::  ^ii^T  cjt^jsfie*  &t5fii  oid  and  ^ood  a^tlioritks,  Treat  hi  U 

zli-ir  :^:ni:a    ^i^  t£  z — '*  XcTcrthd^s,  A^a  Isis  beart  «s 

;^  tz^  Ufc    1  Kisifs.  ciu  XT,  T.  14,     "  To  s^ce  vLether  Mor- 

=.i^£r^  ^ooid  sstadr  Eslber.  eh.  iii,   t.    4 ;  tog^di^  inli 

3.;rfri  iiirfcrted  from  Bere  sodeni  works,  of  wkkli  tliefol' 

-  — d  P.pe  £  OdT^Bf ,  "  Bf  Ycnng Tdemacbas  Ms  blooa- 

-/ r  ::  :"-e  Erizii^liUnztiasir,  ^e  sign  of  the  genitive,  a 

•  -,  ^  ::;;  Sj-vcUt^r.  irh.-  iztrt  5^5**  ; — *■  tl^e  same  Hm\-k 
'-     ----.  --   ,.C7  :r.*     :tI.^  cl  J.  whdk  woni.  ami  rtpre- 

•  ^*    :  "           ..  -'"t  v^t:  ;r.c  jrir^i-^n  ,U^  on  several  orra- 

*  ^       !  ":.?  »     :»*  »;.r. .^:'.  .•'Ji-cer^hip   or  iKv-se?i^ion,  V- 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^L- 
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Imm  for  conveying  thoui^lit?.  ideas,  and  events,  it  underwent  various 
changei*  in  commtui  with  almost  every  word  and  particle  in  the  hingiiage, 
until  at  Ia«t  it  assumed  the  form  we  have  at  present  of  &n  s  with  an 
apostrophe  for  both  singular  and  plural  nouns,  except  in  the  case  where 
a  final  s  requires  for  euphony's  sake  the  apostrophe  alone. 

The  writer  of  the  arUcle  in  the  last  Journal  seems  to  object,  not  to 
the  annexing  of  the  apostrophe  to  plural  nouns,  but  to  the  assumption 
that  it  19  a  representative  of  the  Saxon  genitive ;  and  confesses  his  opinion 
to  be,  that  the  apostrophe  is  merely  a  sign  to  distinguish  the  posses- 
sive from  the  other  casea,  and  does  not  denote,  as  the  apostrophe  of  the 
singular  does,  the  omission  of  an  e  or  «,  much  less  the  omission  of  ano- 
ther s :  from  what  source  it  could  have  derived  its  origin,  such  being 
the  case,  other  than  the  Saxon  genitive,  or  the  contraction  of  the  pro- 
noun his,  appears  a  difficulty  that  requires  some  explanation. 

Since  there  is  but  one  casal  termination  belonging  to  the  English 
language,  it  is  strange  that  its  origin  should  remain  in  obscurity  j  and 
as  unity  of  opinion  and  practice  is  so  necessary  in  every  point  connected 
with  the  signs  we  use  to  express  our  thoughts  and  ideas,  any  information 
you  may  be  able  to  produce  on  this  subject,  must  prove  interesting  to 
the  readers  of  the  English  Journal  of  Education. 
i.  I  am.  Rev,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant. 


CONFIRMATION  CLASSES. 


[Tb8  following  remarks  on  the  desirableness  of  forming  confirmation 
classes  as  a  permanent  jiarochial  institution,  have  been  extracted  from 
the  introductory  observations  prefixed  to  a  short  series  of  tracts  on 
confirmntion,  printed  at  Melton  Mowbray,  last  year,  but  apparently 
Bot  publii^hed  :]— 

It  seems  desirable  that  classes  of  this  description  should  exist,  as  a 
permanent  institution,  in  every  parish.  They  might  be  organized  after 
the  celebration  of  each  confirmation,  and  kept  in  operation  until  the 
return  of  the  next.  All  the  young  persons  likely  to  offer  themselves 
for  confirmation  on  the  succeeding  occasion,  might  be  enrolled  without 
regard  to  rank,  except  in  the  formation  of  the  particular  classes. 

It  would  be  a  convenient  arrangement,  probably,  for  each  class  to 
meet  separately,  for  instruction,  once  a  month  ;  and  for  the  whole  to 
assemble  together,  to  be  addressed,  once  a  quarter. 

There  would  be  no  difficulty,  in  genend,  in  inducing  young  people  to 
enrol  themselves  in  these  classes.  The  poor  would  feel  it  an  honor  to 
partake  of  instruction,  which  they  knew  was  imparted  to  the  children  of 
their  betters,  as  well  as  to  themselves,  and  to  belong  to  the  same  system 
of  classes.  To  pass  from  the  Sunday  school  class  into  the  confirmation 
class,  would  be  regarded  as  a  step  in  advance ;  and  this  is  what  most  of 
those  would  willingly  take  who  now  leave  the  sunday  school  simply  in 
consequence  of  their  becoming  older  or  bigger  than  the  majority  of  the 
scholars.  Servants  and  fipprentices  might  be  expected  to  be  permitted 
by  their  masters  to  attend,  when  attendance  was  required  only  once  a 
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month.     The  children  of  the  classes  above  the  poor,  who  do  not  attend 

the  Sunday  achool,  might  indeed  demur,  but  this  is  not  j 

ahuuld  they  attend,  tbey  would  have  an  opportunity  of  rt 

rcllgiaus  instruction,  of  which — unless  their  parents  in 

they  be  at  a  day  or  boarding-school  where  instruction  in  i 

parted — they  are  now  quite  destitute,  excepting,  indeed*  wbtsfi^  f:iii3bi»«i&* 

tantamount  to  what  are  now  ad%  ocuted,  already  exist. 

By  means  of  inch  classes,  the  young  would  be  kept  under  i 
diate  superintendence  of  the  clergyman  (as  from  the  Kubric  i 

of  the  Catechism,  it  seems  they  ought),  until  they  were  prepared  to  be 
received  into  the  full  enjoyment  of  chuich  privileges  at  the  time  uf  caa* 
firmatlon. 

Tlie  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  adopdou  of  the  proposed  aixaiige- 
ment  are  obvious  enough. 

Young  persons  would  be  brought  under  those  improviDg  influm --  • 
which  are  experienced  by  them  during  the  season  set  apart  for  th^ 
puration  for  confirmation,  at  an  earlier  date,  and  continue  under  them  lur 
a  longer  time.  The  solemn  act  of  self-dedication,  involved  in  confir- 
mation, would  be  kept  for  e^ome  length  of  time  before  thtir  n  "  "  ' 
serve  as  a  salutary  restraint ;  and  this  would  continue  to  be 
long  enough  to  accustom  them,  in  some  measure,  to  a  eeo^e  ui  U^4t 
more  than  ordinary*  resiKinsibility,  which  is  incurred  by  a  coniln&atjon^ 
before  they  were  actually  required  to  be  confirmed.  This,  in  itself»  woukl 
be  favourable  to  the  formation  of  a  sober,  thoughtful,  and  religious  cha* 
racter ;  and  that,  too,  during  the  season  in  life  (between  the  age  of  13 
and  that  of  16  or  17).  when  the  character  begins  to  be  formed,  whether 
for  good  or  for  evil.  Besides,  during  this  critical  and  interesting  period. 
when  the  powers  of  the  rnind^  and  the  affections  and  passions  begin 
to  act  with  that  vigour  which  makes  restraint  and  guidance  essential; 
— when  principles  begin  to  be  adopted,  habits  to  be  formed,  and  friend* 
ships  to  be  contracted — ^and,  when  temptation  is  felt  to  be  most  seduc- 
tive, and  we  are  the  least  furnished  with  experience  to  res-is t  it — the 
young  w^ould  have  the  advantage  of  being  placed  v/iihin  the  immediate 
range  of  specific  religious  instruction  and  direction,  and  of  living  under 
the  restraining  and  plastic  influence  of  pastoral  superintendence.  They 
would  not  be  exposed  to  the  world  without  experiencing,  in  some  mea- 
sure, the  parental  protection  of  the  church  into  which  they  hare  been 
baptized  ;  and,  probahly,  they  would  be  best  taught,  not  only  to  sec 
that  they  are  members  of  the  church,  but  also  to  love  and  to  value  the 
sacred  relationship,  by  experiencing  in  the  advantages  tiey  derived  from 
their  pastor's  instruction  and  advice,  the  blessed  effects  of  her  nurture 
and  admonition.  At  least,  a  reasonable  eBbrt  would  be  made,  on  her  part, 
to  perform  her  maternal  duty  to  the  younger  members  of  her  household, 
by  endeavouring  to  impart  to  them  religious  habits  and  a  christian  cha* 
racter  ; — such  a  character,  as  would  make  it  proper,  that  when  by  the 
Ceremony  of  confirmation  they  came  to  he  delivered  from  a  state  of 
pupilage,  they  should  join  in  her  communion  at  the  table  of  her  Lord ; 
and  such  rehgious  habits,  as  would  make  it  probable  also,  that  they 
would  afterwards  continue  in  an  affectionate,  faithful,  and  pious  at- 
tendance upon  her  ordinances. 


Ho 


lAlPROVED  WRITING  MODELS. 

RkV.  Sfii* — Having  for  several  years  felt  the  want  of  some  writing  copies 
far  the  upper  boys  in  my  school,  which,  at  the  9ame  time  that  they  im- 
proved the  wntiag-,  would  exercise  the  unclerstandiiig  and  elevate  the 
imagination ;  and  having  repeatedly  urged  this  want  upon  many  whom 
I  kjit!W  to  be  well  qualified  to  supply  it,  without  ever  seeing^  the  work 
t   '  !iand  ;   I  recollected  the  proverb,  **  God  helps  them  that  help 

r  -/'  and  taking  Young's  Night  Thoughts— the   fir^t  suitable 

bouk  Uuit  presented  itself — I  made  the  following  extracts,  which  have 
been,  with  benefit,  I  hope,  used  as  writing  copies  by  my  first  clas*.  I 
intended  also  to  have  made  selections  (mm  other  standard  autliors,  a 
specimen  of  which  I  enclose ;  but  it  has  occurred  to  me,  that  ix»  many 
of  your  contributors  are  more  competent  to  the  work  thun  I  am.  can 
give  more  time  to  it,  and  have  access  to  more  abundant  sources  than  I 
have,  some  of  them  may  be  induced  to  forward  to  you  other  pieces  of 
a  eimilar  nature,  which  perhaps  you  would  kindly  publish  in  the  Eng- 
lish Journal  of  Education.  '  These  could  be  copied  by  any  ma^iter  for 
the  present  use  of  his  own  children,  and  after  a  time,  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge,  or  some  otiier  publishers  of  educational 
works,  might  take  up  the  subject,  and  have  such  as  were  approved  of 
engraved  in  a  neat  current  hand  for  general  u«e- 

I  would  with  deference  suggest,  that  tiie  extracts  should  not  exceed 
six  lines  ;  four  will  do  very  well,  that  being  a  convenient  number  for  copy- 
ing twice  on  one  page  of  the  writing  books,  with  the  author's  name  ap- 
pended in  small  ornamental  hand.  When  a  sufficient  number  of  ex- 
tracts could  be  drawn  from  one  author,  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have 
a  book  for  that  author  only,  similar  to  this  I  send  you.  A  set  of  books 
of  lhi«  description,  with  the  writing  neatly  executed,  and  only  the 
right  hand  pages  filled,  w^ould  be  an  interesting  addition  to  a  boy's  li- 
brary. Another,  and  indeed  the  priDcipal  reason  why  I  would  have 
the  extracts  as  short  as  possible,  is,  that  the  whole  attention  being  di- 
rected to  one  idea  at  a  time,  the  subject  will  be  well  understood  and 
deeply  imprinted  on  the  memory. 

Your  very  obedient  humble  servant, 

W,  S. 


THE    l?^OI,LOWINQ    ARE    THE    EXTRACTS    FROM   YOUNC*?*    NIGHT   TiiUi  i. 

licwarc  what  eartli  calls  happiness ;  beware? 
All  joys,  but  jo^s  that  never  can  expire ; 
Who  bailds  on  less  than  an  immortal  base* 
Fond  OS  he  seems,  condeaini  lib  joys  to  death, 

Nkfhf  I,  litw  MO. 

Where  is  to-morrow  ?  In  another  world 
Par  numburs  Ihh  la  oertaui ;  the  rrveme 
Is  tare  to  uoue. 

Niffki  /,  line  375. 

L 


A 


Night  If, 

The  chamber  where  the  good  man  meets  his  fate 
Is  privileged  beyond  the  common  walk 
Of  Tirtuous  life,  quite  in  the  %'erge  of  heaven. 
Fly  ye  profane !  if  not,  draw  near  with  awe. 

Nigkt  JI, 

A  foe  to  God  was  ne'er  true  friend  to  man : 
Some  sinister  intent  taints  all  he  docs ; 
And  in  his  kindest  actions,  he 's  unkind. 

Niffkt  VI 

Heav'n  gives  us  friends  to  bless  the  present  scene ; 
Resumes  them  to  prepare  us  for  the  nexL 

Night  IX 


ON   THE   MANAOEMEKT  OF   SUITOAY  SCHOOLS. 

A  letter  frnm  the  Right  Rer.  Thot,  Vowler,  Lord  Bishop  of  S 
to  the  Rev.  T^ot.  Howmrd, 

(Concluded  from  page  \\9.J 

THE   COUESE   OF  BOOKS   TO   BE   USED   IN  THR   fi 

(^8 — The  Manx  Sunday  school  book,  No.  1. 

The  Miracles  of  our  Saviour. 

Tlie  Parables. 

Tlie  History  of  our  blessed  Saviour. 

Portions  selected  from  the  New  Testament  to  fill  up  the  outlii 

One  or  two  whole  eospels. 

Central  school  book,  No.  3. 

History  of  the  Patriarchs. 

Chapters  selected  from  the  Old  Testament,  to  give  the  achol 
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I.— Childfcn  begin  to  lejim  tlie  catechiEm  at  a  very  early  age,  aud  are  often 
allowe*!  to  repeat  it  witliuul  nny  attempt  heing  made  to  euAble  them  to  have 
an  eaid  of  what  is  rae  by  it,sj  that  it  will  otlenhappen  that  they  never  con-h  ta 
sider  wheter  there  l>e  any  meaninji;-  in  words  witli  which  they  have  hecomen 
mechanically  fanuliar 

73. — In  order  to  obviate  tlu^  evil,  the  best  mctliod  will  he,  to  break  up  the 
catccbLstu  into  its  constituent  parts,  and  tu  hef^in  with  that  which  is  the  easittst. 
With  this  new  the  child  should  be  taug:ht  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  (45)  1  have 
attempted  to  show  bow  a  iittk'  child  may  acquire  some  iiouou  ol  the  meaning  of 
those  words  which  tljcy  are  to  employ  lor  the  rest  of  ihcir  lives.  Those  persons 
will  l>e  able  to  form  an  adequate  estimate  of  the  importance  of  tliis,  who  have 
«e€n  how  many  yountf  Persons  in  after  life  go  un  repeating  words  lo  which  Ihcy 
attach  no  dernruV  meaning, 

74. — ^ When  the  child  can  sa^,  and  in  some  decree  understand,  the  Lord's 
Pmyer,  they  may  be  !ctl  on  to  the  Ten  Commandments,  which  will  pmbably  be 
more  intelli,:;iblo.  \  ery  little  infants  liaAC  leamt  that  it  i*  wrong  to  steal  and 
lo  swear,  and  brtving  betc'in  with  the  noli  on  tliat  words  convey  some  sense, 
Uiey  soon  attach  an  idea  to  what  is  taught  liicni,  and  the  teacher's  aim  will  be 
to  provide  that  this  shall  be  the  correct  one. 

75. — The  Creed,  which  wiW  follow  the  Commandments,  ts  an  epitome  of  the 
history  <.»f  revelation,  and  if  conveyed  in  this  way,  partiikes  of  that  clearness 
which  usujUly  belongs  tonaiTativc.  Both  Uiese  subjects  may  be  ilbLstratcd  by 
pictures,  and  the  children  may  be  shown  the  representation  of  Moses  bearing 
the  two  tables  of  stcmc,  of  Cain  slaying  Abel,  or  of  the  events  connected  witli 
our  Saviour's  life. 

7H. — \V  hen  then  the$»e  three  less<jns  have  been  committed  to  memory,  and  un- 
derstood as  far  as  the  child  is  capable  of  nndeislanding  lhem,the  children  should 
be  led  on  to  the  catechism  as  a  whole,  and  may  begin  at  the  beginning.  The 
first  object  is  to  make  tliem  understand  the  words  of  which  it  is  composed,  and 
if  the  same  division  of  ijuesiitvias  be  attended  to  as  has  been  laid  down  (13)  wc 
may  contjcnt  ourselves  tor  some  time  without  entering  on  the  spiritnril  instruc- 
tion  to  be  derives!  from  what  is  repeated.  This  must  be  gradually  and  con- 
stantly opened,  and  lexis  illustrative  of  the  several  articles  will  by  degrees  l>e 
Uid  before  the  scholars,  and  Icitrnt  by  them. 

77,— The  Church  catechism  may  be  deemed  a  Fystemaffc  arrangement  of 
Christianity,  to  which  everything  which  we  learn,  in  our  religious  cilucation, 
may  step  by  steji  be  attiiched.  The  child  may  learn  ilie  catechism,  and  yet 
iu>t  to  be  acquainted  with  our  holy  faith  ;  but  they  who  have  learnt  this  formu- 
lary well,  have  understood  its  mejining,  and  have  arranged  their  subsequent 
studies  under  the  hea<ls  there  so  logically  luifl  down,  will  have  gained  a  great 
Fiep  in  avoiding  errors,  iuu*  which  a  want  of  syftematic  teaching  is  apt  !•>  leail 
religious  persons. 

7H. — The  Cliurch  catechism  should  fonu  the  text  book  from  the  low««t  to 
the  highest  class;  in  the  Sunday  school,  should  never  be  omitted  as  a  part  of 
tlie  school  business  for  any  ctinsiderable  time,  and  should  ft>rm  ii  memorinl 
common-place  book,  in  which  whatever  is  learnt  should  be  arranged  jind  de- 
posited. 


^■tren 


The  aim  of  all  education  ought  to  be  "  To  lead  the  person  educated  to 

ii." 
4,—"  Tlie  Deity  whom  we  worship  is  not  Minerva,  but  Chrisl."' 
7. — **The  being  taught  is  a  privilege  and  favour." 
I  i,— The  conductors  should  be  jdl  volunUiry  agents. 
12. — A  supcrinlendeiit  to  manage  the  whole  schtjol. 
14. — A  tencher  to  about  every  seven  chiJdren- 


I4A  ni  iBaoBS  wwtemaso 


SI  — i>cr  ss^csil  ccfKC  nisi;  W  «»  vifcr  tke  duldien  andeistuid  spinUudlj 
cbf  BfM  JM  die  »r.VK»  <m  lut  Cimh^ 

SX. I.  Lewtti'  «n»:  ^  ^on  ^*^*^j:  i^  wck,  Asd  lepealed  on  the  Sundaj. 

II.  TV  wiicax  X  Wtt  Jcr^csriK. 

4^ — ^WiiUf «<r  m  Mftai  a;  WiR  iazisc  the  veek  should  be  prepared  on  the 

.t±. — TV  HkcVr  mss  ix^Kn  kw^iee  hf  ^^iMstioaiiig  it  into  the  cUai, 
«M  dwwvv;  «M3«ff  Utfv  Ulv«  »cRT«i  u  hv  «|«estioiung  it  out  of  the  class. 
4;L — TVr  »*c*cr  vill  jsi^— 
1. — TV  »wT--iy  cc  tV  v.wb. 


UL— The  sfcsssa!  szs;^  »  V  doiv od  firan  the  text  of  Scripture  under 


jtfs---  TW V  vW  kak^  nccfciac. cas  tnch  MXhiBg* 
de^—ITje  e^viT  wsapaace  «2ieh  r ja  cu  find  to  enable  joa  to  understand 
vftttE  J4«  ttfttth.  aai  Sw^  cuBver  ih»  kw«ied^ 

1  u^v  2C<  Usd  »j>«^  asT  r:>5  v>r  i«rB2ario>BS  tor  the  school:  for  if  these 
fr.2c-.Tufs  V  »X'£<^>c  '^  c,  rjL**  »ir.  at  b*  necessary.  And  written  laws  aie 
*:iri  ixisrc  a:  w :A  :>,*  ?«7^^  -<  dacweiiag ••  how  near  we  maj  approacli 
l#  Cw  >^dtfacv.  wiihcs:  ::>rarr.?.<;  M  pinaUr  aaached  to  it.^ 

BeUevHf  me,  voun  tralT, 

I'aos.  VowLEB.  SoDoa  Sc  Max. 


C^  etewr'i  Pwtbltt. 


MrsF  ir.- '—.;-.::?.  :r.  rnzi':i*.Ar.  li-tz.  or  ia  ge*.-' graph j, or  in  science  generally, 
i>  •>.;  e*i-*j.:i.-.  ;":=  m^,".^-  s.-<i::c  cv:"  the  *  I  scful  Knowledge'  s*.>ciet}-  has 
pr::rvi  Az  -t^^:  nkiluj*-,  >:  Jju  a>  :;  1x6  'r-cea  relied  ou  as  a  grand  idea  for  ihe 
rvc:.::rki:-  ^i"  :L<  y*v:?Ie-  N:r  -j::^-:  we  in:aj.ae«  on  the  other  hand,  that  all 
i>  r  Jk>:>i  u  i  r.^:  :lv^-c.  A-^^  *»1^  in-vin  y-^jev:  a;;aii:e«i.  so  soon  as  we  ha^e 
Ciirioi  tiiie  vi:t."ry  :»«;t  ihe  l^s«i;ttr>*  and  mleti,  thai  thenr  *hall  be  no  national 
fc>.  vl>  :=  «>.:-: h  iic  Ch;:ivh  cuechlsai  is  tot  taught.  Neither  the  mos^  carerii] 
:Tio->Ar:;:; »:'  *  -sc^il  tn.w!rC»:e,  b>:x  the  ax*i  periVct  drilliuf  in  the  Churrh 
cau\*>i:>:ii.  »i"  eftvi  aar  BMur.ju  in^prvnezoent  ia  the  character  of  the  chil- 
drvL  :  .T  SA.e  lit  . . ::"  uici:  *  if  iu.-irl-n  st-.^ps  here,  irv>m  be«.vming  merely  ibf 
m.  rx  :tu  :y  .ii;7;>  i-  ^x-x^  j^iia  :h-:  c::re  usc-iul  instnunents  in  the  hands oi' the 
tir.::^: 

XX  V  ir.  .-.  .»ni\  as  •«:  h*^e  alrx^.ly  si>I.  ihai  iLis  subject  is  rectiving:.  daily, 
mi.-:^  .i:: :  u-  :v  .■-::t"Jt*:ia  a:  lite  Ljlu  ;s  oi  :i:«.«i*  in  autbohiv.  But  noihinj  even 
apjr.^ic;  :*.;  :.  .*•.  »:*:;>^ua;c  p:A"  .lis  \^.':  .«er  irawn  oiiL  The  utw  mstrac- 
tior.s  ^:  txeUT-l  **.!  in  ■:;ii>:v\  -irAAiuj.  Vc,  wili  do  little-  The  improve  meets 
of  ;h  Na::  i.jlI  S..<:t  ;y  zv.  church  music,  scripiuie  hisu-ry.and  kindred  matters. 
still  :'iU  sh.-rt  •■:  tye  jnai  rbject — the  ^ninc  access  w  the  begins  oi  ihe  chil- 
dren. And  N>  I*.  .TLiiuc  iieiz  chanicu*i>^  To  attain  this  ^reat  point  would  be  in 
o>jcv:  -.  nhy  oi*  .ir.y  c;.*t,  i::y  pjiii>,  any  hazarvl.  to  either  the  iro\  emn'.er;!  ""^r 
the  C  i.urch.  A>  •  ne  step,  ex'.en-i^ll^.  to  such  a  sclieme  me  must  a£;ain  clAitn  :c» 
hA.e  .^  f■l^:^he<  so  di^id'jxi  ihat  neither  the  boys,  the  cirls.  .r  the  iil'iiits 
s*  ■ :  : .  V,  ■. :  oil  are  le*^  uisi  le  in  ea  c  r  .shall  cni.iin  more  ih.-?u  1  •>  scL  i  ^  rk  TLr  n, 
an,?  on'y  r-cn.  may  me  hope  ti'  ha;e  e:n:h  child  known,  and  lolK  meii,  as  i  .-e- 
ciV"izc^i.  An.i  ftineri  '^r:  ^vA  :Lc:r  he;in>  erpitieTi.  ai;d  ^^  ict  <•:'  litii  s-v-ls 
^*e»i,  ;iu  i  n;,.>t  •■:' their  chjiraittr>  j-ernjwif  ::ij\  a:»eii-.  raiti:.  /i«.-./«i.»*  «*,- 
y^W  ;%r  -A-  P  rili  ot'iAe  .Vcrfr-n. 


TOi:  KOITOKI  rOHTPOLIO. 


1<» 


The  country  parson  values  catechising:  In^hly.  For  iherf  hein^  tlif^  p>intB 
of  Ills  duly ;  tlie  one  to  infii^e  i\  competent  kuowlcfl^e  of  falvHtion  in  everyone 
oi  his  flrtck ;  the  oUier  to  muluply  and  build  up  iliis  knowledge  to  a  spiritual 
temple;  tJie  tliirrl  to  inftaine  this  knowledge,  to  press  and  drive  it  t'» 
turniQ!^  it  to  reformation  «j|  life  by  pithy  Jind  lively  exb«»rtatious  ;— < 
is  the  first  poinlvtutd  but  by  catechising  tbe  other  cannot  be  altaiucd  immuis 
whereas  in  iieiTnons  there  is  a  kind  of  stale,  id  uateehibini;^  there  is  :i  bumbleness 
very  suiUible  to  Christian  regeneration....,.belping^  and  cheri^bin^''  ibe  an- 
swerer, by  inaking^  the  oiustion  very  pbiin  with  cmnparisons ;  and  tntikinj^'  much 
even  of  a  word  ot  trutli  from  him.  This  order  beinj^  used  to  one,  would  lie  a 
Hide  varied  to  another.  And  tbiF  is  an  admirable  wny  of  leachinjr,  wherein  the 
catechised  will  at  leni*^tli  lind  delight:  aint  by  which  tht^  calechiser,  if  be  once 
get  the  skill  ol  it,  will  draw  out  of  iiTuomiu  and  silly  s<mls  even  tbe  dark  and 

deep  noinls  oi'  i^elifiifion.-. At  semious  and  jrmyeis  men  may  >leep  or  wan* 

der ;  liul  when  one  is  asked  a  question  he  must  discover  what  be  is,   This  prae- 
tiee  exceeds  oven  sermons  lu  teaching, — Herbert's  Count  r^^  Pa  runt. 

Movsrxiy  chilj>bkn. — by  maby  hqwitt. 

Dwellers  !»y  lake  and  hill! 
Merry  companions  of  Uie  biid  and  bee  ! 

Go  gladly  fortli  and  drink  of  joy  your  fdl, 
With  unconsirained  step  and  spirits  free  \ 

No  crowd  impedes  your  way^ 
No  city  wall  impede*  vour  further  bounds ; 

VVTierc  the  wild  nocks  can  wamh-r,  ye  may  stay 
The  long  d:^^  lliruughf  'uiid  summer  si^h^  and  smmds. 

The  sunshine  and  tbe  flowers. 
And  the  old  trees  that  cast  a  solerau  shade  t 

The  pleasant  eveuinir,  the  fresh  dewy  hours, 
And  the  ^x*^iin  hills  whereon  your  fathers  phiyed. 

The  ijtey  and  ancitnt  peaks, 
ilound  wliich  ibe  silent  clouds  hang  day  ami  night ; 

And  the  low  volet?  of  water  a-s  it  makes, 
Like  a  g'lad  creature,  mtirtnurings  of  delight. 

These  are  your  joys!     Go  forth — 
Give  your  hearts  up  unto  theii-  mighty  power ; 

For  in  his  spirit  (tod  bath  eloihed  the  earth. 
And  speaketlj  solemnly  from  tree  and  flower. 

The  voice  of  hidden  rills 
Its  quiet  way  into  your  spirit  finds  ; 

And  awfully  the  everhisiing  hills 
Address  you  in  the  many-toned  winds. 

Ye  sit  upon  the  earth, 
'Twininff  its  flowei-s,  and  sbouliDg  full  of  glee  ; 

And  a  pure  miicbty  influence,  mid  your  mirth, 
Moulds  your  unconscious  *?pirit^  silently. 

Hence  i«  it  thai  the  lands 
OfMorm  and  mountain  have  the  noblest  scui>; 
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Class  VI I  L 

CREEIV^LOnD  6   PRAYEB^— TEK   COMMA;a>ME;rr8   COVMItTSD  TO   UEMOllT. 

Learning  and  repetition  of  a  few  simple  and  easy  prayers,  collects,  and  gruces, 
with  very  simple  explanation.  Why  we  pray  ;  to  whom  ;  for  what,  Sec*  *kc.  r 
explaining  in  a  solemn  and  affectionate  manner  who  God  is  ;  tliat  lie  is  their 
heavenly  Father  :  that  He  loves  and  cares  fur  tht'in  ;  that  He  always  sees  them* 
Aleauiug  of  Amen.  Creed.  Lord's  prayer  {fide /t'i>mn  on /.orr/'^  proyrr).  By 
whom,  for  whom,  written  ;  when,  where,  how  lo  be  ased  by  us. 

The  tfn  commandnieiils.^  Divisionf  into  two  parts.  Given  to  what  people ; 
where;  for  what  purpose;  where  we  find  thtmi  written* 

Class  VI  T. 

CIIEKt> — lord's    PBAYKn — TEN   i^OMMAJaTHlENTS,   WITlt    VEIUIAL   KXPLAJJATION— 
FIHST  PABT    OF   CATECHISM   COMillTTED   TO   UEllOHV. 

•*  Ye  Bhall  take  care  that  this  child  shall  be  brought  to  the  bishop  to  be  conflrmed  as 
soon  a*  he  can  sny  the  creed,  the  Lord's  prayer^  and  the  ten  commandroentt,  in 
the  vulgar  tongue,  amf  ^/MrMtfrtfwffnit'^fo/ i«  (Ae  cudrcu  catechisu  tet  forth 
for  that  purpose/'^B'i/:»/i*»ii<i/  Service. 

Bible.  Meaning  of  the  word.  Its  principal  divisions.  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments;  why  so  called.  The  commencement  of  Bible.  Creation.  Paradise. 
Temptation.  Fall  of  man.  Expulsion  from  Paradise,  First  promise  of  a 
Saviour.  How  hmg  before  lUa  uetual  advent;  for  what  purpose.  Gmdually 
increasing  depravity  of  maukind.  How  long  from  Adam  to  Noah.  Noah. 
Deluge.  Noah,  why  saved.  Destniction  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  How  Noah 
was  saved;  with  whom*  How  long  in  building  the  ark.  Faith  in  entering 
into  it  How  long  in  it.  De&cripUou  of  ark.  Fhwd;  duration.  Abating  of 
waters*  Hiiw  Noah  knew  when  waters  abated  ;  where  ark  restt^d.  What 
Noah  first  did  on  leaving  the  ark.  Gods  coveuant  with  him.  liainbow.  To 
keu  (explanation  of). 

[Situation  of  part  of  the  world  first  inhabited  (if  possible  with  a  map).  Noahs 
family.  The  wovldj  bow  ptoplcd.  Situatiuii  of  paradise.  Four  great  risers. 
Building  of  Buhel.  Meaning  of  word.  Confusion  of  tongues.  Abraham, 
three  instances  of  his  faiths  and  the  promise,  each  separately  insisted  on.  How 
lt»Dg  Aller  the  flood.  Name  clianged,  when  and  why.  Isiiac.  Ishmacl.  Pro- 
iBise  contirmed  to  Isaac.  (Type,  antitype,  meaning  of.)  Of  vkhom  Isaac  was 
a  type  ;  how*  Successive  promises  till  the  coming  of  our  Saviour.  History  of 
Ja4)ob.  The  twelve  patriarchs.  Life  of  Jtiscph.  Of  what  family  Christ  was  to 
be.  How  this  was  fuHilled,  The  cireunKstance  of  His  birth  ;  education  ;  life. 
How  long  on  earth.  Ueatli ;  of  what  kind  ;  why  endured;  for  whose  sake; 
what  purpose.     His  death  Ibretold  by  propheuOt 


*  Confirmed  in  an  enlarged  sense  by  our  Lord. 

f  A  fuller  e3[planation  of  thia  last  clause  for  the  fifth  clasj.  Explanation  and  ap- 
plication of  several  portions  of  the  moral  law  in  each  dass^  according  to  the  capacity 
of  the  children.* 

I  If  thia  paragraph  should  be  too  advanced  for  the  seventh  chwa,  it  may  be  easily 
introduced  into  the  scheme  of  the  next. 


*  E,   g.    How  we  can  offend  in  temper  and  word,  as  well  aa  in  deed. 

What  is  meant  by  a  lie.  How  the  guilt  of  falsehood  may  be  incurred  without 
words.  How  it  accompanies  and  increases  the  guilt  of  alJ  other  offencea ;  in  what 
terms  forbidden  by  God.  Extreme  wtckednesa  and  danger  of  falsehood,  Eiccellen<^ 
of  truth*  candour,  simplicity. 

Dishonesty,  profaneness,  immorality,  uncliiritablenesa,  similarly  explained  ;  and 
the  opposite  graces  reoom mended. 


3^vl^ 


.ti-J*:^ 


■te 


*''^^^'^' 


-.-ojt. 


-   ^v::^^*^='^  lr^S<^.j^^ 


not:t7ilf,NT^. 


ISS 


jSi.  PiLul.  Apostle  of  tliij  (Seiitilc.  Why  sci  cjiUihI.  VVluit  relations  in  the 
in',  Ejtpluiii  vhv  wonU.  **  1  liveil  u  Phansec* *  J>ittereiRt*  bftaiyii  Plm- 
aiitl  SuiidutL'S.  On  what  tpcc^tsiuti  St  Paul  appealed  lo  Uh  htarers  as  » 
Pharisee.  How  lon^r  after  our  Sa\iour'K  tiint.  When  did  he  die  |[date,  i*r>«)-* 
Manner  of  Jcath.     Was  it  foielohi  ?     Chara<.'ter  of  his  dot'triue. 

Crucifixion;  ^^'ns  the  Jmanner  of  our  Savimir's  death  Foretold,  or  typified  in 
Uir  Old  Teitaniciit  ?     Under  whai  viupeior  Christ  wh?*  honi — dieiL     <*t  what 


wa-s  III 

an  hit  I  <j 
dcscriijc 


by  whom*( texts)  ? 


:  hehfre  AvUmii  ;  who  eondrJimcd  Hitn  f    Why  di<l  the  Jews 

itc  Hiiu  ?     Sort  of  king  the  Jews  expected.     His  kingfdoui 

ii«i5t?lf     How  i»  be  called  the  Son  of  Hod,  of  man,  of  David  ; 

Class  III. 
CATKcni&^a^  WITH  scHUiuius  RKrt:uK?«cK8  A?fn   moors — cotuscTs   learkkm 

ASH   feXTlJklNKlX 

Tlje  facrififc  ofthc  di^atli  of  Chri.<it.  Hip^h-priefit  Holiest  of  Holies.  The 
l»i^li-ptie>i,  how  ji  type.  Clirist  entered  iuto  the  heaven  of  heavens  ;  offered 
up  Hi*  own  hi^dy  on  the  aueur^icd  tree  (texts)  as  a  siacrifiec.  The  Mosaic  Iaw  ; 
when  diHL-onlinued  ;  %vhy  ;  what  look  its  place?  lieuding  of  veih  Itesurrcc- 
Uun  of  Christ.  Fulfihiienl  of  proplieoy.  What  His  resurrection  encuur}ij;;es 
a»  Vf  hopt*.  The  sect  which  dishtlieved  in  tlie  resurrection.  Pharisees,  He- 
scent  of  Christ  into  heli ;  for  what  purpose.  Different  meftuings  of  the  witrd 
hfU  in  Scripture.  How  the  Jew  s  endeavoured  to  explain  away  tlie  rcsurreetion 
wf  Cli ri sL     Proo f  that  H  e  did  rise  again . 

Under  whose  reign  He  suffered.  (Creeds  why  mentioned.)  H'ho  Pilate  was* 
(Date.)  Emperor  of  Rrjuie  at  the  rime.  Where  Home  was,  wiili  map.  St. 
FauVfi  Epigtle  to  the  Ernnauf^. 

Class  II,  a^h  I, 
CATi;ciir»M,  WITH  acuirrunK  i'liooFS  and  Hj«ii'KRk>cu;» — collkctb  committed 

TO     MEMOUV,    AMI     FCLLY     EXFlalSED,    IK    COSKKXIOW    WITH     CiOsrEL    AN^J 

KPISTLR. 

Nature  of  Uic  sacraments— /«////  exi^hintd  to  (he  fint  ctast.  AccoUDl  of 
fmst^  throughout  ecclesiaitical  year. 


Prindpal 

dates 

UimughouL 


The  CenturieH. 
Great  Christian  characters  .     .     ,  I    In  each  suece?5.^ively. 
Different  stages  of  Christianity*   .  f    Under  different  emperors. 
Countries  which  had  embraced  Chrisltauitv 


to  the  time  of  our  own  history   ....     Gradual  spread  of 
Countries  wUiclx  hud  not  cmbmccd  Chris-    "      llxe  Gospel 
lianity  to  the  time  of  our  own  history  .     .  J 

Introduction  of  Christianity  into  our  own  island.  iVobably  hy  whtmi.  Date, 
and  principal  eireumstances.  Where  iirsi  favourably  received-  Successive 
ages  of  the  Church  under  different  kings.  Eminent  eeclesiasHes.  Contests 
l>etweeu  the  CUiurch  and  Slate,  Forerunners  of  the  reformation,  Ilefonnation 
FMnting  of  Bible  (printing;  date).  History  of  Pniver-book.  Charaett^r  of 
Henry ;  Mary ;  Elizabeth.  'ITie  religion  of  other  European  countries  at  the 
lime.     Contemporary  tjovereigns. 

Our  churches;  in  what  centuries  principally  built;  how  and  when  destroye*l. 
Calhedrut!*.  Bishops.  Dioceses.  List  of  bishops  (from  Palmer)  read  to  llie 
class,  rriuciptd  ones  noted,  with  dales.  Succession  from  tlic  Apo«tles.  Their 
difine  (rrdinnriou;  commission.     Priests.     Deai'ons. 

In  udditiou  to  the  whole  course,  which  must  be  gone  through  at  reguUf 
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and  stated  intervals,  thofte  classes  will  be  made  acquainted,  on  soocessiTe  saiat  s 
days,  with  the  lives  and  doctrine  of  the  Apostles,  in  order,  as  they  occur.  The 
insUtution  of  these  festivals,  Vc. ;  their  object ;  nse  to  be  made  of  them.  Special 
services  for  the  days.  Reading  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Bible ;  throughout  the 
year.  Psalms,  lessons,  gospels,  epistles, — arrangement  and  selection  uC  His- 
tory of  Prayer-book  (Berens*).  The  Church  service ;  peculiarly  adapted  to 
afford  instruction  to  us  in  our  several  duties  towards  God  and  man,  as  well  as 
comfort  and  advice  in  all  the  various  circumstances  of  life.  This  explained  in 
detail. 

History  of  the  Judges.  Prophets  to  be  now  more  carefully  gone  diiongb 
with  Watt's  Scripture  History-. 

reives  of  the  Patriarchs.  Their  descendants.  Division  of  the  Holy  limd 
after  the  conquest  of  the  original  inhabitants,  the  Canaaoites.  Tli^  kings  of 
Israel  and  J  udah.  Extent  of  their  dominions ;  dates  and  notice  of  chief  events 
in  their  reigns. 

Remember  that  these  are  mere  hints  on  which  to  found  your  catechetical  in- 
struction, nut  intended  to  supersede  your  own  efforts  towards  simplifying  that 
instruction,  and  rendering  it  impressive ;  but  only  to  assist  you  in  graduaUj  ex- 
panding and  preparing  the  subjects  for  successive  classes.  Your  success  as 
teachers  will  not  depend  on  your  having  read  a  certain  number  of  books,  or 
being  acquainted  with  certain  formula; ;  but  on  your  own  euerg}'  and  zeal— 
on  the  interest  you  really  take  in  the  great  work  to  which  you  "have  devoted 
yourselves. 

Bexnet  G.  Johxs. 


LESSON  ON  THE  LOBO  8  PRAYRB. 

Bef erred  to  in  Class  VIIL 

IiORD'8  Prayer ;  why  so  called.  AVTio  our  Lord  was.  To  whom  he  gave  die 
pniycr ;  why.^  Meaning  of  disciples.  Our  Lord  says,  "  Ask,  and  ye  shall  re- 
ceive." Encourages  us  to  i)ray  to  Him  in  all  our  wants.  Jxirds  Prayer  often 
used  in  Church  senice.  A  model  for  all  other  prayers.  All  prayer  to  be 
offered  in  the  name  and  through  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ* 

P.  1 .  Our  Father  which  art  in  lieaven.  The  Father  of  all  who  keep  His 
commandments,'*  and  pray  to  Him  with  heart  and  soul.  Made  his  children  in 
baptism.  God  not  only  in  heaven  but  everywhere.*  Hears  all  we  say;*  sees 
all  we  do  :^  knows  all  we  think.'  God  is  pure  and  holy.*  We  should  pray  to 
Him  to  make  us  holy,  even  as  he,  our  Father  in  heaven,  is  holy:  since  we  can- 
not be  so  unless  He  help  us  by  the  Holy  Spirit  throu(fh  Jesus  Christ.* 

P.  2.  Hallowed  be  Thy  name.  We  pray  that  his  name  may  be  made  holy 
in  our  thoughts  and  words.  (Third  commandment***  explained  in  a  higher 
class.)  His  name  not  to  be  used  in  vain  and  light  talk.  The  name  of  our  Sa- 
viour also  most  holy :  "  At  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things 
in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth."** 

P.  .'5.  Thy  kingdom  come,  Thy  will  be  done,  &c.  We  pray  that  what  He 
wishes  and  commands  on  earth  may  be  done  on  eartli  by  men,  as  it  is  in  hea- 
ven by  angels  ;  that  so  all  men  may  become  holy  and  righteous,  and  Hiskiuc- 
dom  be  spread  over  all  tlic  world,  **  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea."*"  His  nill 
written  in  His  commandments. 

P.  4.  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  broad.  "Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive."  We 
pray  for  our  daily  food,  the  things  which  we  want  from  day  to  day.     He  is  the 

>  Luke,  xi.  1.  '-^  Matt.  vi.  y  ;  John,  xvi.  23.  ^  1  John,iii.lO  ;  Luke,  vi.35. 

«  Ps.  cxxxix.  G,  7,  8,  9.      *  Matt.  xii.  30.  «  Ps.  cxxxix.  1,  2,  3. 

»  Ps.cxxxix.2;  lleb.iv.l2.  «  Levit.  xix.  2.  "  Rom.  viii.  26  ;  John,  xv.l6. 

>o  Matt.  V.  84,  ZCk  »i  Philip,  ii.  10.  *»»  Isaiah,  xi.  9;  Hcb.  ii.  14, 
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Ver  of  all  pforxi  thint^.    **  Every  gCHHl  i^ttl  and  every  perfecl  gift  \s  from  above, 
od  comcili  down  from  the  Father  of  lifrhts."** 
F.  5»  And  Ibrpive  us,  Sec.     Wc  trespass  against  God  whenever  we  thitik,  say, 
\  do  what  in  wnmy^^  i.  e.  what  God  has  forbidden,     (Trespass  fxplaiued  lo  a 

Bt '^ '•■^^,  to  cross  ihf  line  of  obedience^  \c.  <Vc.)     We  pray  ihsU  lie  willj 

upon  us»and  fori,nve  a$  these  tmr  many  sins,  us  we  forLnve   every 
..  uc«piis«ies  A^iiifit  us.     Our  Saviour  tells  us,  that  if  tve  hope  to  l>e  for- 
en,  we  must  forpve  other?:  "  If  ye  fori^Te  not  men  their  trespnsscs,  uettlier 
irtU  your  Fiither  forgive  your  tresi>!Wises."'  * 

P,  (?,  Lead  us  not  into  teinpuvtion.*^     Keep  vis  from  beiuj^  templed  lo  sin 
by  the  world,  the  llesb,  aud  the  devil.     We  are  not  able  of  ourselves  to  Te^ist 
and  upiiust)  sin,     (Fully  explained  to  a  bigher  clnss.) 
P.  7.  But  deliver  n*=,  lScc.     Save  and  keep  us  fnnn  all  that  mtiy  hnit  us,  ;tll 
Ingt^rs  and  perils  ;  since  we  cannot  be  safe  unless  God  keep  us,     (Colleet  tor 
Sunday  after  Tritiity,  in  hij^her  class,) 
P.  H.  For  thine  is,  Sec.     "  His  kinp;ilom  ruleth  over  all,"  without  befriunin*?, 
litbout  end.     *'  Before  the  roountaiins  were  brought  forth,  or  ever  the  earth  and 
world  were  made^  Thou  art  God  from  everlasting/'**     Amen;  tliat is, so  be 
,f.o  He  pmy*     **  Hlesstd  bt?  the   Lorfl  Ootl  of  Israel  from  cvcrlastmf ,  and 
orld  without  end  ;  and  let  all  the  people  sjiy,  Amen."*' 

.This  lesson  might,  if  necessary,  be  made  mncb  more  simple  for  a  lower  class ; 
r  be  extended,  and  so  rendered  more  useful  to  a  higher  one.      For  this  lult(!r 
pose  marginal  reicrences  have  been  added. 


LOUD   ABtNOKR    ON    NATIOXAX    EDtrCxVTION, 

Sets  will  not  l>e  displeased  at  our  re- publishing;  ilie  following  letter! — 

**  Dkau  Lonn  Asni.nv, — I  send  herewith  my  first  subscription  to  the  National 
obool  Hoeiely.  Tlie  lateness  of  tliis  suii&cription  is  the  resuU  of  circumsUujees 
Urely  accidcnUil,  and  not  of  any  change  effected  by  recent  publinilitinsT  or  by 
ay  other  reeent  oecurrence,  in  those  opinions  which  induced  me  to  take  an  ac- 
|ve  and  public  part  in  support  of  the  society.  Those  opinions  are  contained  in 
Tie  follomtig  proposiliouH  ; — 
**  1,  That  man  is  by  nature  a  moral  and  religious  as  well  as  an  iiilellectujil 
cing,  and  that  tbc  culrivatiou  of  his  intellect,  without  a  simnltHueous  develoj!- 
uent  and  direction  of  bis  moral  ami  religious  sentimentt  would  make  his  intel- 
ligence a  source  of  evil  instead  of  benefit  lo  his  race. 
*'2.  Tliat  the  eridowTnent^  that  is  to  say,  the  establishment  of  a  national  re- 
gion, and  the  nni funnily  of  religious  observances  and  opinions,  as  far  as  it  can 
I  attained  without  violating  the  liberty  of  conscience,  are  very  great  public 
drantages. 

***i.  That  the  Church  of  England,  independently  of  the  advantage  which  it 

now  possesses*  of  being  already  established  and  moulded  up  with  our  civil  iii- 

iuitioiis,  is  more  toli  rant,  hfui  a  better  Ibundatlon  ia  truth,  and  is  of  greater 

[tility  tlian  amy  other  forn»  of  religion  lliHrt  could  be  substituted  in  it5  place 

'*  4,  That  the  clergy  of  tlje  Church  of  Enghmd,  already  the  authorize  H  tr  :irb- 

i  of  the  national  religion,  arc  better  qualilied  by  iheir  attainmcm  r 

ligh  moral  character,  to  be  the  teachers  uf  every  part  of  useful  know  \  i 

Qy  other  clasi^  of  persons  who  eoidd  be  apjHjintcd  for  that  purpose. 

That  thought  it  is  an  essential  part  of  tolemtion  to  pennit  lliose  wIjo  dis- 
Dt  from  the  religion  of  tlie  slate  to  educate  llieir  children  alter  iheir  own  fash- 


'*  Iftinrs,  i.  17. 
'•  Pk.xciibS. 


'^  Matt,  vi.  14,  15. 

•'  Pb  cvi.  46  ;  Ixxit,  19. 


*•  MKte*xxvi.41;3Cor.tii.5. 


TMTtLLieRlfCI* 


I  not  tr»  huf  ttm  sj^tetn  ttf  edumfnm  »i  the  naimml  f^f 

("head,  an  nn  e?«eutiiil  p^rt  t*t"  it,  msiructiou  tii  tbe  < 

Ifemte  ia  one  thiag^— to  cfieiisH  and  to  prupaj^ata  qulie  aiiother, 

hI  se<*d,  though  be  mav  tiol  scparale  or  graiher  the  tax**  befall 
It  eujoined  t<i  saw  tbtW  with  tlit*  good  st  ed. 
lappiimtiun  of  the  natinn»l  {\xud&  lor  the  propajB[iiUon  of  any Jbut 
Igiojj^  Is  im  eneeption  fmm  a  general  pnnciple,  to  be  justified 
|vi+iu6  polidcaJ  ncw^ity  or  t!^pcdieucy. 

lioxt  rtf  Mttvnootli  Cul iVge,  wbaie^er  eflVot  it  may  hwve  had  io 
pnded  to  preveitt  tlie  ineoniFeiiienee  of  ti  foT^igii  iuierest  btjing' 
lii,^  tbe  Roman  Co^lboltc  priestihwod^wbicli  lyighl  tettd  tt»  the  dis- 
I  die  empire. 

Domtm  wus  projKfcsed  and  justified  npn  tbc  same  prfnciplt  of 
lereits  of  the  protestaiit  empire. 

I  applicaMon  *>f  tbe  nmiona]  funde  for  tbe  pKtpagfiition  of  Anj 
|<ituD!ii^hed  r^lipion,  morel t  t«  secure  the  jwlitical  interest  of  i 
it  may  be  maj^led  nnder'ihc  ?^ecioiis  names  of  tolemiinti  mw* 
irnee/iii,  in  effect,  nothiii^  less  ibjiin  tjre«cbeTY  io  tb« state,  and 

rthlraint  t>r  political  exdusion  sboidd  takr  place  on  »ceount 
opiriioiw  or  obserraxices  except  wben  ihej  lead  to  the  depm* 
,  *)r  ( banii^teriie  wime  political  bostility  to  our  sovm\  institutions- 
i^lLoti^citnee,  Hheu  tltiy  tiifii  U|h«U  tbe  fasbima  ul  it  bulUm,  or 
aU»j;ue,  are  of  no  imporlaiH'e' ;  but  viheu  tbi'V  irad  \a  the  dev 
*T  pr«™prrty,  «ir  iibiTty.  tir  take  tbe  tonn  of  avoweil  bostility  ifi 
ill  jasliryl  i'  tbuy  <!o  aut  iriiperiously  dLrnan*!,  rxduMoii  thiiii 

rples,  ftmned  in  riirly  life,  mid  cnrTiibi united  by  ibe  rrHt'ilions 
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on  MoDdfty,  thi»9tb,  at  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

Tbere  will  be  an  election  of  a  scholar 
on  the  foundation  of  Mn.  Eaton « in  this 
CO  lit' ire,  on  the  7  th  of  June  next.  Can- 
s  roust  deliver  to  the  Provoat,  on 
li  of  Junet  testimonials  of  moml 
and  religious  character,  and  certiflcates 
that  they  are  sons  of  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  want  asfi stance 
to  support  them  nt  the  univeriity,  tigned 
by  the  ministers  of  their  respective  pa- 
rishes, and  by  two  or  more  respectable 
mhAbitaots  of  the  same,  and  counter* 
aigned  by  the  bishop  of  their  dioce«e. 

On  Thuraday,  the  2yth  of  May,  an 
election  to  a  Bible  clerkship,  to  which 
m  exhibition  is  attached,  will  be  held  in 
Pembroke  College.  Candidates,  who 
must  be  under  19  years,  are  required 
to  present  to  the  maiter  baptismal  certi- 
ficates and  testimonials  of  good  conduct, 
no  Of  before  Tuesday,  May  27. 

Sir  RobifFl  Tenfk^^i  JnAtiltUuM  at 
Oxford. — The  proposed  "  Regulationa** 
have  been  submitted  to  con  vocation, 
and  the  portions  relating  to  the  curators 
and  library  adopted.  The  portions  spe- 
cify ing  the  appointment  and  duties  of 
prufea&or  of  iiiog:uage3,  of  the  osai&tant 
liihnirian,  and  of  the  teachers  of  the 
French,  German,  and  Italian  languages, 
«ere  rejected  by  considerable  majorities. 

It  is  undentood  that  new  regulations, 
on  the  rejected  portions,  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  views  of  the  mnjority, 
will  be  brought  forward  next  term.  The 
reduction  of  the  fixed  stipend  to  the 
teachers*  whose  hours  of  attendance  will 
probably  be  fewer,  the  establishment  of 
scholarships,  and  the  creation  of  two 
professorships  for  the  northern  and 
southern  languagea  of  Europe,  are  aaid 
to  1^  among  the  changes  contemplated. 

Ojpfttrd :  Unwt^rtUy  Latin  Schnlnrship. 

—Mr  Henry  Barnes   Byrne,   scholar  of 

Ori^i  r'.,\\,.rr^^  was  on  Tuesday  elected  to 

ity  \Miii  Scholarship.  There 

ludidatcs. 

Re^utaiiont  of  Lodffing-hotiaes  at  Ox- 
/^(i^^The  keeper  of  a  lodging-house  is 
€JCp«Ctfd  to  make  the  foUo,wing  en- 
gagement to  the  head  or  other  officer  of 
the  college,  or  hall,  before  Any  junior 
ineml>er  of  the  ^ame  be  permitted  to  oc- 
cupy his  lodgitig*: — 

i.  I  will  lock  the  door  of  my  house  at 
10  (>*dock  at  Jijght»  and  note  down  the 


hour  after  10  o'clock  at  which  any  ju- 
nior member  of  the  university  lodging 
in  my  house  &halL  enter  or  leave  his 
lodgings. 

2.  I  will  deliver  or  send  a  list  every 
morning  to  the  porter  of  the  college,  or 
hall,  to  which  any  such  lodger  in  my 
house  belongs,  in  time  to  be  by  him  In- 
serted in  his  gate-bill. 

3.  1  will  report  at  the  some  time  to 
the  dean,  or  some  other  officer  of  the  col- 
lege* or  hall,  if  any  such  lodger  in  ray 
house  shall  paas  the  night  out  of  his  lodg- 
ings, 

4.  1  will  not  allow  on  any  account  a 
key  of  any  outer  door  of  my  house  to 
any  such  member  of  the  university  lodg- 
ing therein. 

Ti.  1  vMiil  not  supply  or  receive  into  my 
house,  except  from  his  own  college,  or 
hall,  a  dinner  or  supper  for  any  such 
lodger,  without  a  written  permission  from 
some  officer  of  his  college  or  hall 

Unw^rait^  uf  Cambritl^e. — Notice  has 
been  given,  that  in  addition  to  the  fixed 
subjects  of  examitiation  for  the  rlegree 
of  B.A.,  the  following  are  selected  for 
the  year  1847  :~ 

1,  The  last  fourtei^n  diaptera  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles, 

2,  The  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Ro- 
mans, 

3,  The  first  Tliree  Books  of  the  Odys- 
sey. 

4,  The  Gcrmania  of  Tacitus, 

5,  The  first  Three  Books  of  Palcy'a 
Moral  Philosophy. 

Eton  Cnltege, — Mr.  Day,  K.S.^  captain 
of  the  collegers,  has  obtained  a  scholar- 
ship at  King's  College,  Cambriilge,  in 
consequence  of  the  resignation  of  the 
Rev.  John  Hawtrey,  M.A.,  occasioned 
by  the  Rev.  gentleman's  marringc  with 
the  third  daughter  of  the  late  Ueute n«uT- 
colonel  Proctor,  of  the  Royal  Mihtar>* 
College,  Sondhnrst.  ImmeUititcly  the 
resignation  arrived  at  the  college,  intclli* 
gence  was  forwarded  to  Mr.  Day,  who 
v.'as  spending  the  vacation  in  Norfolk. 
Mr.  Day,  on  his  arrival  at  the  colltge, 
■went  through  the  usual  ceremony  of  be- 
ing •*  ripped"  of  his  college  gown  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  T.  Batcheldor,  the  re- 
gistrar, and  immediately  proceeded  to 
Caiiibridge. 

i^atinnnl  Sonnf^, — The  meetings  of 
the  National  Society  for  the  Education 
ot  the  Poor  in  Uie  Principles  of  the  Esta- 
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during  J  he  JmI  imontbi 
nded  by  His  Gniee  the 
lop  of  Canterbury;  the 
fcr  Barigor,  Chester.  Here- 
jiiid  Ripoa  ;  Thos-  D.  Ac- 
Very  Reverend  the 
lester  -  Venemhle  Arch- 
Rev,  H>  H,  Mil  man; 

1 ;  Eev.  John  Jenninp ; 
bort  J  Md  Gilbert  F.  Ma- 

Ithe  Special  Futkd,  to  the 

110,  wvd  from  the  Queea** 
1  the  uraount  of  .CVJfJ — 
■hflvc  been  votetl  ^n  airl  of 
lllovdng  places,  vIk.  Buek- 
Vi  Maecleaflcld.  St,  Peter  ; 

blaithwaite  ;  Pen kh all  ; 
|werby»  St.  Gecrge  ;  Jack- 
lley  ;  Wedneabiiry^  St* 
>iek  ;  l^eds,  St.  James  j 
Piiul ;  Birmingham,  SL 

|ton  -le-Sand* ;  CbatU'rii ; 

;  Ashby-dc-la-Zoueh ;  St. 
In  Square ;  Great  Chart ; 
IWymeswoltl ;  Saikilhy  ] 
I  head,  Sec. 

Iwenty-ievcn  jilaceu  have 
Vo  union. 

pociety's  org^ni^Eing  maj- 
iilaec'd  undi^r  the  Saluii 


of  tbe  schoo'l  during  Uie  p^t  year;  and 
in  the  addresses  made  by  him  and  the 
other  tenchen,  when  preumting  the 
priienien  of  the  aevcraJ  cJa^es,  it  wa* 
itaied  that  the  medtciil  offieer*  and  lee- 
tur*frfi  had  resolved  lo  found  three  echo- 
larfthips  o(  the  vdue  of  £45  a-year  each* 
of  which  one  J  tenable  for  three  yeftri, 
would  he  ^iren  each  year  to  the  student 
who,  in  open  cscaminntion,  proved  him- 
■elf  most  raeriiorloufl.  The  importance 
of  thia  measure  as  a  further  step  in  cmrry- 
jng  out  the  eoUegiate  system  which  had 
been  adopted ^  and  ^ilready  proved  so  ad- 
vtiotageous  in  the  school,  nem  pointed 
out  by  the  warden  of  the  colle^^  who 
itated  *oroe  of  the  benefit*  that  would 
be  conferred  on  the  scholarsj  by  enabl- 
ing them  to  prolong  their  atudres  -be- 
yond the  usual  period — on  the  public,  by 
insuring  that  all  the  pupUs  would  be  in* 
cited  to  more  labour  in  their  studie*— » 
and  to  the  achool,  by  providing  that  the 
he»t  student  of  every  venr  Ihould  remain 
for  some  vcars  more  in  the  tthool,  set- 
ting a  good  eTEompk  to  all  the  rest.  The 
Ilibisiiii  of  ItiniJrvn  ixprc^scd  hi>  cntue 
CGficurrLiiLH'  iti  the  pro|iij^al  of  &]tp)ying, 
ai»  far  as  puasihle,  in  mtdicnl  school*,  the 
collegiate  sy^tfm  as  adopted  in  our  twu 
an c i en t  n  n  i v f  rsi t i cs  ;   n  n d  ad d  rt  s ged  him- 
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9.  claim  to  their  gratitude,  we  must  select 
minds  whoso  natural  endowments  will 
enable  them  to  pmlit  by  the  advantages 
bcstowcfl,  ai»il  ascertain  that  they  have 
also  a  turn  for  imparting  instruction. 
Acromplishnionts  must  hohl  a  «lue  place, 
and  roniarkablc  talent  in  any  line  will 
not  l)r  neglected.  Cheerfnlntss  and 
energy  will  be  promoted  and  encourag- 
ed, {IS  being  amon^  the  first  qualities  of 
a  good  education,  and  these  may  be  aided 
by  the  cultivation  of  kindly  affections, 
the  encouragement  of  innocent  amuse- 
mchts.  and  the  formation  of  habits  of 
self-control. 

Three  months'  gratuitous  instruction 
will  be  offered  to  iiupiU  properly  recom- 
mended and  willing  to  go  through  the 
required  probationary  residence.  If  ad- 
mitted, ,€iiO  annually  paid  by  them  will 
include  the  best  masters  and  eveo'  other 
expense  during  three  or  four  years  of 
training. 

To  carry  out  this  plan,  funds  must  bt 
secured  for  the  erection  of  a  building, 
as  well  as  annual  subscriptions,  amount- 
ing at  least  to  i^l.-'iOO.  It  is  evident  the 
proposed  payments  by  pupils  would  not 
l>e  sufficient  to  cover  all  expenses. 

Patrunessps. — The  Countess  of  Mount 
Edgecumbe  ;  the  Countess  of  Rosebery  ; 
the  l)c»wager  Uidy  Lyttelton ;  the  Lady 
Noel  Byron.  I'lSftur — The  Hon.  Miss 
Murray.      Diiftirsst. — Miss  .     Sn- 

MajUinoi.suile .     En.muuwttl  Sui>er- 

intf'u  Ii'nf.  —  Miss .     Chuphiin  aril 

Aaiitnr. — IIl-\.  K.dwanl  Ilartopp  Grove, 
in,  Lowndes -"itrei't.  AsMatnnt  Chai'luin. 
— Kev.  L".  (jii-nlV-lJ  Nicolay,  King's  Col- 
lejiL.  Tif'txHirr. — Edward  .Miirjoribanks, 
K^(j.  Cnhsultiiti;  Phyiiif  laui  — 8ir  James 
Clurk,  IVut,  S.C. ;  Dr.  Ik-nce  Jonus.  Sur- 
p^t'on,  vyr. — Jain'js  Tecvan,  Ks(j. 

/ill/' .'//.' i/r///  (V)/.V«-i',  Cireucfitcr. — 
The  cuinijiittt.'i-  of  manaj;i'nie[»t  oi  this 
iiistitijti:»n  have  elect cil  Mr.  John  Scales, 
an  (\peiieiu:((l  Njiilolk  farmer,  to  the 
situation  ot  hoad  master.  The  comnut- 
tee  have  al>o  elected  .Mr.  Way  chomicul 
and  scicniilic  inii.>t»r.  lie  w;is  educated 
under  l'roie>»:wr  (.Jruliasn,  of  the  London 
Uslivol^ity  :  heafierwar.ls  was  his  as'^ist- 
ant,  nnd  tO'>k  the  Ii'itIht  classes  of  the 
university  for  two  years,  and  is  now  on- 
guurd  with  Dr.  Daubeny  in  agiicultural 
aiiiiiy.-i-.  It  {•»  nitended  to  receive  ^onie 
pupils  at  nn(!^iiiiinier. 


The  fMnJtm  Orphan  Asylum. — The 
supporters  of  this  benevolent  institnti-.Mi 
assembled  at  the  London  Tavern,  Apnl 
17th.  Lord  Rol)crt  Grosveni»r  pre^i'-iod. 
and  was  supported  by  Colonel  T,  \\\)i..tl. 
M.P.,  Mr.  J.  Somes,  M.P..  Mr,  Capc'i, 
and  others;  the  ?;onoralcompanyamn.inT- 
ing  to  about  lf)().  After  the  UMial  lojal 
and  patriotic  toasts,  the  children  at  pre- 
sent under  education  in  the  a<ylu:.-i, 
amounting  to  393,  of  whom  1  "JO  arc  '-'ir!<. 
were  introduced  and  paraded  round  V..<r 
room.  Their  healthy  and  pleasing  ap- 
pearance was  the  general  theme  of  o!<- 
servation.  The  chairm.in  then  rec.i}ii- 
tulated  the  claims  of  the  charity,  and 
after  alluding  to  the  gratifying  circum- 
stance of  the  presence  of  two  individuals 
who  had  been  educated  in  the  ^cho(.>l, 
and  now  came  forward  to  further  its  pur- 
pose by  their  subscriptionii,  propose^! 
"  Success  and  prosperity  to  the  Ltrndim 
Orphan  Asylum."  The  Secretary  then 
read  a  long  list  of  subscriptions,  an)o:)g.st 
which  were,  Her  Majesty,  £21  ;  the 
Queen  Downgcr,  i'lO  10*.;  the  Ch-Tir- 
man,  £20  5*.;  Rev. Mr.  Treacher.  jCinO; 
Lord  Ashley,  i'lO  ;  Colonel  Wood,  £l(» 
\0s.  ;  Mr.  Dobree  and  family,  £31  \0s.  ; 
Mr.  Somes,  £10  10^.,  &c. — the  whole 
amounting  to  i:  1,6 10.  After  the  healths 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Champneya  and  Mr. 
Cotes,  the  sccretarie.s,  the  remainder  of 
the  business  was  disposed  of,  and  the 
party  broke  up. 

Marine.  Sfrirtif.  —  The  anniversary 
dinner  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  this  -oeiety. 
was  held  on  Wednesday,  .\pril  I7t'i,  at 
the  London  Tavern,  W-.  Ast.  II,  L^i  . 
M.P.,  in  the  chair  The  ii^ual  iiv.il 
toasts  havin;;  been  disposed  of.  the  Chair- 
man proposed  "  Succe.ss  to  th».  Socii  *)," 
the  usefulness  of  which  wa>  s-'on  in  the 
exhibition  of  the  children  >ustai!ird  i)y 
it,  who  ii.'\il  passed  through  the  roi);ii  on 
that  occasion,  and  whose  aj^pcaranee 
must  excite  the  zeal  of  all  prcMiil  to 
assist  in  their  support.  The  toa-t  h:r.  - 
ing  been  warmly  received,  the  am"Uii! 
of  su!/?eriptions  for  the  evening  w..>  an- 
nounced to  be  .i-*l,.'>00,  inchulin;^  .t'l."'Mi 
derived  by  the  Miciely  throu:.h  the  Mar- 
(piis  of  We.'>lmirj>ter,  from  the  lenuna.- 
of  a  fund  whii'h  the  late  Captain  Vncw 
ton,  had  coliccted  tor  an  unviiree^-rr  i! 
alteinpt  at  infant  coionizatiMii  at  ti.  • 
Ca;ie  oi  (linn\  llojie. 
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